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I 4 P 

1 12 r. 

1 ^ 

« 

* 5 

Ilosday .. 

*• 

SO 

£6 

■ 

6 

35 

6 

53 

0 

44 

4 

5£ 

i 4 53 

1 13*3 

^ • 

3* 

Tuesday . . 

-• 

31 

90 

6 

35 

6 

53 

0 


5 

54 

1 5 2S 

: 14*3 

* S 

i 

3^ 


6 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 

< 

©rtiUMoon .. .. 1st, 6h. 2m. P.M. ©New Moon .. IBth, ,8h. Sm. p.M. 

< Last Quarter .. .. 8th, lOh. 13m, A.M. J) First Quarter ..23td, llh. 60m. p.M. 





Tnilinn Rtandatd Time. 




Sun's 

Day of 











Moon’s 

Dedlna* 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

nse. 

Moon* 

set. 

Aue at 
Noon 

tion 
at Mean 

Noon. 


/ 











1 



B. 

U 

H 

U 

H. 

u. 

H. 

M.‘ 

H. 

M. 

b. 

N. 



A.M 


BM. 


PM 

PM. 

AH. 


• 

§ 

01 

6 

34 

6 

63 

0 

43 

6 

53 

6 

22 

15*3 

4 

20 

02 

6 

33 

6 

68 

0 

48 

7 

62 

7 

8 

16*3 

4 

43 

03 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

8 

53 

7 

55 

17-3 

6 

6 

04 

6 

31 

6 

58 

0 

42 

9 

55 

8 

45 

18 3 

6 

29 

05 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

10 

57 

9 

37 

19-3 

5 

61 

06 

6 

30 

6 

63 

0 

42 

11 

67 

10 

33 

20 3 

6 

14 

07 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

, 41 



11 

31 

21*3 

6 

37 








AM 

PM 




08 

6 

20 

6 

64 

0 

41 

0 

56 

10 

20 

22-3 

6 

59 

09 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

40 

1 

60 

1 

27 

23 3 

7 

22 

100 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

40 

2 

41 

2 

24 

24*3 

7 

44 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

8 

28 

3 

21 

26-3 

8 

6 

102 

6 

26 

fl 

65 

0 

40 

4 

11 

4 

• 

14 

26’3 

8 

29 

103 

6 

25 

6 

65 

0 

SO 

4 

54 

5 

7 

27 3 

8 

50 

104 

6 

24 

6 

66 

0 

39 

5 

34 

6 

59 

28’ 3 

0 

12 

105 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

80 

6 

13 

6 

po 

29’ 3 

0 

84 

106 

0 

22 

6 

56 

0 

38 

6 

54 

7 

40 

0-7 

9 

56 

107 

6 

21 

6 

66 

0 

88 

7 

33 

8 

31 

1*7 

10 

17 

108 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

38 

8 

16 

9 

21 

2-7 

10 

38 

109 

6 

20 

6 

67 

0 

88 

8 

57 

10 

10 

3*7 

10 

59 

110 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

88 

9 

42 

10 

58 

4*7 

11 

20 

111 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

88 

10 

29 

11 

46 

5-7 

11 

40 

112 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

88 

11 

16 



6*7 

12 

0 








P.M. 

A M 




113 

6 

17 

6 

68 

0 

87 

0 

6 

0 

33 

7*7 

12 

1 

114 

6 

16 

6 

69 

0 

87 

0 

67 

1 

18 

8-7 

12 

41 

115 

6 

15 

6 

50 

0 

87 

1 

49 

2 

2 

9*7 

18 

0 

116 

6 

IS 

6 

69' 

0 

37 

2 

43 

2 

45, 

10 7 

18 

20 

117 

6 

14 

7 

0 

0 

37 

S’ 

38 

3 

28 

11*7 

13 

39 

118 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

4 

35 

4 

12 

12-7 

13 

58 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

5 

34 

4 

56 

13‘7 

-14 

17 ' 

120 

6 

12 

7 

1- 

0 

86 

6 

35 

5 

43 

14'7 

14 

36 










Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 


© Full Moon.. .. 'Ist, 3h. 29m. A.M. 

Last Quarter .. 7th, 51i. 43m, p.si. 


® New Moon .. 16th, llh. Ifcn am. 

I) First Quarter . . 23rd, 2h. 41m. p.M 

© Full Moon . 30th, lOh. DOm AM. 




Day of 

Day of 
the 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon*! 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 















Year 

Sunrise 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon 

Moon- 

rise. 

I Moon- 
l set. 

Arc at 
Noon. 



■ 


H. 

U. 

H 

u. 

B. 

u. 

wm 

H. 

u. 

D. 

N. 

Friday . . 

• « 


121 

A.M. 

6 12 

PM 

7 1 

P.H. 

0 36 

00 

A M. 

6 S3 

16*7 

• t 

14 54 

Saturday 

• • 


122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

80 

CO 

CO 

7 

26 

16 7 

16 12 

Sunday .. 

• • 

s 

123 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

86 

0 45 

8 

21 

17*7 


Monday .. 

a 

4* 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 


0 

21 

18 7 

15 48 

Tuesday ., 

» 

5 

125 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

86 

11 45 

10 

21 

19*7 


Wednesday 

• 

6 

126 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

86 

* • 

11 

21 

20-7 

16 22 

Thursday 

• 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 


P.M. 

0 19 

21*7 

16 39 

Friday . . 

• 

8 

/ 

128 

6 

8 

7 

4 

0 

85 

1 27 

1 

16 

22*7 

16 66 

Saturday. . 

e • 

9 

120 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

86 

2 12 

2 

12 

23*7 

17 12 

Sunday .. 

« • 

10 

ISO 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

86 

2 55 

3 

4 


17 28 

Monday .. 

« • 

11 

181 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

86 

3 36 

3 

66 

• 26*7 

17 44 

Tuesday . , 

• » 

12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

4 ,13 

4 

46 

26 7 

17 69 

Wednesday 

• « 

IS 

188 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

86 

4 63 

5 

36 

27*7 

18 14 

Thursday 

a « 

14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

86 

5 32 

6 

26 

28*7 

18 29 

Friday . . 

• « 

15 

136 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

86 

6 12 

7 

16 


18 44 

Saturday.. 

• • 

16 

ISO 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

6 64 

8 

6 

1*1 

18 58 

Sunday . . 

• * 

17 

187 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

7 38 

8 

54 

2*1 

19 12 

Monday . . 

• • 

18 

138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

86 

8 25 

9 

42 

8*1 

49 26 

Tuesday . . 

• • 

10 

139 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

86 

9 12 

10 

29 

4*1 

19 39 

Wednesday 

• • 

20 

140 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

85 


11 

15 

6*1 


Thursday 

• • 

21 

141 

6 

8 


8 


86 

10 60 

ill 

68 

6*1 





0 


Friday .. 

• « 

22 

142 

Q 

9 


8 


86 











f 

0 

11 41 

• 


7 1 


Saturday. . 

• • 

23 

143 

6 

3 


9 


86 

P M 

A.U. j 




4 

0 


0 

41 

8*1 

20 28 

Sunday .. 

• • 

24 

144 

6 

2 

•j 



86 








V 

0 

1 26 

1 

23 



Monday .. 

• • 

25 

145 

6 

2 




85 





Tuesday 





V 

0 

2 20 

2 

5 

HilM 


• » 

20 

146 

6 

2 

. ff 

10 


86 









0 

3 16 

2 

47 

11 1 

21 2 

Wednesday 

• • 

27 

147 

6 

2 

•7 

10 


86 





Thursday 





0 

4 16 

3 

32 

12*1 

21 12 

• • 

28 

148 

6 

1 

•T 

11 


86 





Friday . . 





0 

5 17 

4 

19 

13*1 

21 22 

• a 

29 

146 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

6 21 

6 

9 

14*1 

21 32 

Saturday 

• • 

SO 

160 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

7 26 

6 

4 

16*1 

21 41 

Sunday 

• « 

81 

161 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

8 30 

7 

3 

16*1 

21 60' 


8 

















Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


CLastQoaiter .. 6th, 2h. 56m. A.H. I> Firet Quarter .. 22ud, 2h.l4m. A.U. 

^ New Uoon . . . . 14th, 3h. 32m. A.u. Q Full Moon . . . . 28th, 5h. 39m. p.u 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

JDay of 
the 
Tear. 

Indian Standard Time , 


m 

Sunrise 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set. 





H. 

u 


Q 

H. 

u 

B. 

U 

H 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P.M 

PU 

AM 


o / 

Monday .. 

•• 

1 

152 

6 

1 

B 


0 

36 

9 

32 

8 

4 

17 1 

21 69 

Tuesday .. 

.. 

2 

163 

6 

1 

y 


0 

36 

10 

30 

9 

7 

18 1 

22 7 

Wednesday 

.. 

3 

164 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

87 

11 

23 

10 

o' 

19 1 

22 14 

Thursday 


4 

166 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

87 



11 

9 

20 1 

22 22 











A U 

PM. 



Friday . . 

•• 

6 

166 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

0 

11 

0 

6 

21*1 

22 29 

Saturday . 

• • 

6 

167 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

0 

54 

1 

0, 

22 1 

22 86 

Sunday .. 

• • 

7 

168 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

37 

1 

36 

1 

52 

23*1 

22 42 

Monday .. 

• • 

8 

ISO 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

87 

2 

15 

2 

44 

24 1 

22 48 

Tuesday .. 

« • 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

2 

54 

3 

33 

25 1 

22 53 

Wednesday 

• • 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

3 

32 

4 

23 

26’1 

22 68 

Thursday 

• • 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

'4 

12 

6 

12 

27 1 

23 3 

Friday . , 

• « 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

4 

54 

6 

2 

28 1 

28' 7 

Saturday 

• • 

18 

164 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

88 

5 

36 

6 

50 

29 1 

28 11 

Sunday . . 

• • 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

6 

22 

7 

39 

0*4 

28 14 

Monday .. 

• 

16 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

80 

7 

9 

8 

27 

1'4 

28 17 

Tuesday . . 

• « 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

80 

7 

57 

9 

14 

2 4 

28 20 

Wednesday 

• « 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

89 

8 

46 

9 

57 

3 4 

23 22 

Thursday 

• • 

18 

160 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

SO 

9 

37 

10 

40 

4 4 

28 24 

Friday . . 

• • 

10 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

10 

28 

11 

22 

6*4 

28 26 

Saturday. . 

t • 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

19 



6 4 

23 26' 











p u 

A It 



Sunday . . 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

40 

0 

11 

0 

3 

7 4 

28 26 

Monday .. 

• 

22 

173 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

40 

1 

6 

0 

44 

8*4 

23 27 

Tuesday .. 


23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

2 

2 

1 

26 

0 4 

23 26 

Wednesday 


24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

10- 

0 

41 

2 

59 

2 

10 

10 4 

23. 26 

Thursday 

• • 

25 


6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

4 

0 

2 

57 

11 4 

23 24 

Friday 

•• 

26 


6 

3 

7 

20 

0 

41 

5 

5 

3 

47 

12*4 

23 23 

Saturday 

• 

27 


6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

6 

8 

4 

43 

13 4 

23 21 

Sunday .. 

• • 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 

12 

5 

44 

14 4 

23 19 

Monday .. 

• 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

8 

14 

6 

47 

15*4 

23 16 

Tuesday .. 

• • 

30 

1 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

9 


7 

SO 

10*4 

23 13 













Phnscs of the Moon->AUGUST 31 Days. 


C Qinrtrr 

• • • 

4fh, 

4h. 

Sim. 

A.M_ 



First Qnartcr 

• 

. 10th, 5b. Om. P. K 

• Moon 

• 

m « • 

l£lh, 

7h. 

.'iSm. 

A U 


© Full Moon 


.. 26th, 9h. 19m. A.«. 


1 





Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun's 



Day of 
the 
Month, 

Day of 
the 
Year. 










« 


Declina- 

Dk^of tbe Wf«k. 

Snnriie. 


True 

Koon. 

Moon* 

rise 

Moon* 

set 

Ago at 
I7oon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 


I 

m 

i 

J 

n. 

V. 

) 

H 

H 

B 

u. 

B. 

U. 

B. 

H. 

D. 

N. 




1 

A 

V 

P. 



t. 

K. 

r. 

M. 

A. 

U 


• / 

SkturdBjr.. 

1 


213 

G 

1C 

7 

15 

0 

46 

10 

60 

10 

28 

18*8 

18 10 

Sondo; .. 

1 


214 

a 

10 

7 

16 

0 

46 

11 

31 

11 

21 

19*8 

17 55 













PU. 



Mondftjr .. 

• a 

8 

216 

r> 

IG 

7 


0 

46 

. 

. 

0 

13 

20*8 

17 39 











A M 





rnosdnjr .. 

a • 

4 

210 

c 

IG 

7 

14 

0 

46 

0 

11 

1 

3 

21*8 

17 24 

WednoFdny 

a • 

C 

217 

c 

1C 

7 

IS 

0 

46 

0 

51 

1 

53 

22 8 

17 8 

ThnredRy 

1 

B 

218 

6 

10 

7 

IS 

0 

45 

1 

33 

2 

43 

23 8 

16 52 

rrldBy . . 

1 

B 

21B 

0 

17 

7 

1 

• 

0 

44 

2 

1C 

3 

31 

24‘S 

16 35 

EBtorday.. 


8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

3 

2 

4 

19 

25 8 

16 18 

Snndoy .. 


0 

221 

0 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

3 

40 

5 

7 

26 8 

16 1. 

Monday .. 


10 

222 

0 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

4 

3S 

5 

54 

27'8 

16 44 

Tneaday 


11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

5 

28 

0 

38 

28 8 

16 27 

VTedneBdsy 


mm 

224 

0 

18 

7 


0 

0 

44 

C 

19 

7 

21 

0*2 

15 9 

Thuredny 


18 

226 

0 

10 

7 


8 

0 

43 

7 

11 

8 

3 

1*2 

14 51 

Friday . . 


li 

220 

« 

10 

7 


8 

0 

43 

S 

4 

8 

,45 

2 2 

14 '33 

Saturday.. 


IS 

227 

0 

iO 

7 


7 

0 

48 

8 

5C 

0 

25 

3 2 

14 14 

Snndny .. 


10 

228 

0 

20 

7 


0 

0 

48 

0 

51 

10 

7 

4 2 

13 65 

Monday .. 


17 

220 

0 

20 

7 


0 

0 

48 

10 

45 

10 

50 

5 2 

18 36 

Tneaday .. 


18 

230 

0 

20 

7 


6 

0 

42 

11 

41 

11 

35 

6*2 

18 17 

Wedneiday 











P 

M 






IB 

281 

0 

21 

7 


4 

0 

42 

0 

40 


• 

7 2 

12 68 

Thnnday 


20 

232 

6 

21 

7 


4 

0 

42 

1 

40 

A« 

0 

M 

24 

' 8-2 

12 38 

Friday . . 


21 

233 

0 

21 

7 


8 

0 

42 

2 

40 

1 

17 

9 2 

12 18 

Saturday.. 


22 

234 

0 

22 

7 


2 

0 

42 

3 

40 

2 

13 

10 2 

11 69 

Sunday .. 


28 

235 

0 

22 

7 


1 

0 

42 

4 

39 

3 

14 

11’2 

11 38 

lionday .. 


24 

230 

6 

22 

7 


1 

» 

0 ' 

41 

5 

35 

4 

15 

12 2 

11 18 

Tuesday . . 


26 

287 

6 

22 

7 


0 

0 

41 

6 

27 

5 

17 

13*2 

10 58 

Wednesday 


26 

288 

6 

22 

6 

60 

0 

41 

7 

15 

6 

19 

14*2 

10 37 

Thursday 


27 

280 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 


8 

0 

7 

17 

15’2 

10 16 

Friday . . 


28. 

240 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

8 

43 

8 

14 

16*2 

9 55 

Saturday 


2B 

241 

6 

23 

6 


66 

0 


9 

25 

9 

9 

17’2 

0 34 

Sunday . . 


80 

242 

0 

’24 

6 


66 

0 

SB 

10 

6 

10 

1 

18*2 

9 12 

Monday .. 


81 

248 

6 

24 

6 


56 

0 

SB 

10 

46 

10 

63 

19 ’2 

8 51 





















Phases of the Mooii—SEPTGft!n£U 30 Days. 


C lAst Quarter 
® Now Moon 


, . . 2nil, nh, 12in. p.jt. 
.. loth. Oh. 23m4P.K. 


{> First Quarter .. 
® Full Moon 


.,17th, lOh. 
..2llh, 8h, 


20 m. t' M 
Im, t> K« 


D.iy of tho Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
tho 
year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 
Aue at 
Noon, 

f 

Sun’s 

Deolino. 

Uon 

at Mnvn 
Noon 

Sunrise. 

Botuet 

True 

Noon. 

51oon- 

rl*c 

5roon< 

set. 





I!. 

U 


If. 

n. 

If. 

n. K, 

n. 

« 1 

D. 


N. 



■ 



p.it 

r.u. 

r. «. 

A. it 


• 

0 

Tuesday .. 

• • 

HI 

214 

0 

21 

0 

54 

0 

30 

11 2B 

11 

r» 

2'».2 

8 

29 











1 

P M ' 




Wednesday 

• » 


246 

0 

24 

0 

63 

0 

30 

. . 

0 

so ' 

t»t • 44 

M 1 

a 

K 











A.lf. 






Thursday 

• • 

B 

246 

0 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

0 It 

1 

2'. ' 


#e 

/ 

4*1 

Friday . . 

a • 

B 

247 

0 

26 

0 

51 

0 

as 

(1 57 

<v 

13 ’ 



24 

aturday. . 

• • 

c 

248 

0 

25 

6 

61 

0 

88 

1 41 


1 ‘ 

2t‘2 

7 

*> 

nnday . . 

t « 

B 

240 

0 

26 

G 

50 

0 

87 

2 ni 

, 

3 


*1 

0 

3'i 

Monday .. 

• « 

B 

£60 

0 

26 

0 

40 

0 

87 

•» 21 

4 

Qt ‘ 
♦ 

2<*.2 

C 

17 

Tuesday , . 

• • 

8 

251 

0 

25 

0 

48 

0 

SO 

i 12 

5 

17 



54 

Wednesday 

• • 

0 

252 

0 

26 

0 

45 

0 

80 

r> 4 

U 

0 


6 

32 

Thursday 

• • 

10 

263 

0 

25 

0 

47 

0 

80 

5 67 

0 

42; 

** 

6 

9 

Fridoy . . 

• « 

11 

264 

0 

26 

0 

40 

0 

85 

f. C>) 

7 


0‘«. 

4 

47 

Saturday . 

« • 

12 

265 

c 

26 

6 

45 

0 

86 

7 4'> 

8 

5 

I.C 

< 

2t 

Sunday . . 


, 18 

260 

G 

20 

G 

44 

0 

86 

8 41 

8 

40 

2M5 

4 

1 

Monday .. 

• • 

U 

267 

0 

20 

0 

48 

0 

84 

0 37 

9 

Si 

3*0 


S4 

Tuesday .. 

« 

16 

268 

0 

20 

0 

43 

0 

84 

10 sr* 

10 

21 

4*C 

3 

i:. 

Wednesday 

,, 

16 

269 

0 


0 

42 

0 

83 

n 34 

11 

12 

5"C 

o 

SI 











P.»t. 






Thursday 

• 

17 

260 

0 

27 

6 

41 

0 

63 

U 34 

« 


c*c 

2 

29 












A U. 




Friday . . 

• • 

18 

201 

G 

27 

0 

40 

0 

82 

1 SJ 

0 


7'C 

o 

5 

Saturday. . 

# • 

19 

202 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

82 

2 SO 

1 

5 

8-G 

1 

42 

Sunday . . 

« • 

20 

£08 

0 

27 

6 

88 

0 

82 

3 20 

O 


9-C 

1 

1<> 

Monday 

• • 

21 

204 

G 

27 

0 

87 

0 

81 

4 18 

3 

5 

10*6 

0 

6,'. 

Tuesday . . 

• • 

22 

205 

6 

28 

0 

SO 

0 

81 

5 C 

4 

5 

II'G 

0 

32 

Wednesday 

• • 

23 

200 

0 

28 

0 

36 

0 

81 

fi 52 

5 

3 

12’C 

0 

0 

s 

Thursday 

• • 

24 

207 

0 

28 

0 

84 

0 

SO 

C 35 

6 

0 

IS'C 

0 

14 

Friday . . 

• • 

25 

208 

C 

28 

0 

83 

0 

60 

7 17 

G 

:.c 

14 -G 

0 

S3 

Saturday. . 

• * 

20 

209 

0 

28 

0 

88 

0 

SO 

7 59 

>* 

i 

50 

16 C 

1 

1 

Sunday .. 

• • 

27 

270 

0 

20 

0 

S£ 

0 

SO 

8 40 

8 

42 

16-6 

1 

2.1 

Monday .. 

• « 

28 

271 

6 

m 

6 

81 

0 

80 

9 22 

9 

34 

17*6 

1 

48 

Tuesday . . 

« « 

29 

272 

6 

20 

0 

80 

0 

20 

10 4 

10 

20 

18-6 

2 

11 

Wednesday 

• • 

30 

273 

6 

20 

0 

£0 

0 

20 

10 49 

11 

17 

lO-C 

o 

35 


12 












Phases of the Moon~>OCT06ER SI Days. 

C lA«tQunrter .> SnO, 3h. r>7n>. ^ Flret Quarter .. 17th, 4h. 28m. A.s. 


# h'etr Moos .. lOih. Oh. SGin. ^ u. } G> rnllMoon .. .. 24th, 9b. 35m. A.u 



1 


B 

Indian 

Sunset 

Standard 

True 

Koon. 

Time. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon* 

set. 

Moon’i 
Aro at 
Koon. 

8nn*s 
BecUna- 
tlou 
at Mean 
17oon 


■m 


n. 

it. 

n. 

». 

n 

M 

B. M. 

B. 

M. 

D. 

8 





i..V 


PM. 


PM. 

P M. 

PM. 


• f 

Tlmrfilnj . . 

B 

£74 

c 

so 

0 

28 

0 

£9 

11 30 

0 

5 

£0-6 

2 68 

Fridny , . . . 

B 


0 

SO 

0 

27 

0 

£9 


0 

53 

21-6 

S 21 



■M 







A M. 





Saturday 

H 


c 

30 

c 

20 

0 

29 

0 23 

1 

41 

£2*6 

3 45 


■ 


6 

80 

0 

25 

0 

28 

1 12 

A 

27 

23*6 

4 S 


5 

278 

0 

SI 

0 

25 

0 

£8 

2 2 

3 

10 

24 ’6 

4 31 

Tuerdny • . < . 

C 

£79 

c 

31 

0 

24 

0 

28 

2 53 

3 

53 

25*0 

4 54 

Wedneeday . . 

«• 

« 


0 

SI 

0 

£3 

0 

28 

3 40 

4 

SO 

20 6 

6 17 

ThorEday 

8 

£81 

0 

SI 

0 

AA 

0 

27 

4 89 

5 

18 

27*0 

6 40 

Friday ' .. 

9 

282 

0 

SI 

0 

£1 

0 

27 

5 34 

6 

0 

£8*0 

6 3 

Saturday., 

10 

£83 

0 

SI 

6 

21 

0 

27 

0 SO 

6 

43 

0*1 

6 26 

Sunday . . 

n 

£84 

0 

31 

C 

20 

0 

27 

7 26 

•» 

1 

29 

1*1 

0 49 

Monday . . 

12 

£85 

0 

82 

0 

20 

0 

27 

S 26 

8 

10 

2*1 

7 11 

Tuesday .. 

IS 

£80 

0 

S2 

0 

19 

0 

27 

9 27 

9 

m 

t 

3*1 

7 34 

\7edaoedBy 

14 

£87 

0 

32 

0 

18 

0 

20 

10 28 

10 

S 

4*1 

7 66 

Thursday . . 

16 

288 

0 

82 

0 

n 

0 

20 

11 28 

11 

0 

5*1 

8 19 

Friday . . 

10 

289 

D 

83 



0 

20 

PM. 

0 20 

11 

59 

6*1 

8 41 

Saturday. . 

17 


0 

83 

H 


0 

26 

1 23 

• 

* 

7*1 

9 3 

Sunday . . 

18 

291 

0 

34 

c 

15 

0 

26 

2 15 

A U. 

0 58 

8*1 

9 25 

Monday . . 

19 

202 

0 

84 

0 

14 

0 

£6 

3 3 

1 

57 

9*1 

0 47 

Tuesday , . 


203 

0 

S4 

0 

14 

0 

25 

3 48 

2 

55 

10*1 

10 8 

Wednesday 

21 

204 

0 

S5 

0 

IS 

0 

25 

4 31 

3 

61 

11*1 

10 30 

Thursday 

22 

296 

0 

S6 

0 

12 

0 

24 

5 13 

4 

40 

12*1 

10 51 

Friday . . 

23 

200 

0 

86 

6 

12 

0 

24 

5 54 

6 

40 

13*1 

11 13 

Saturday. 

24 


0 

SO 

6 

11 

0 

24 

G 35 

0 

32 

14*1 

11 34 

Snndoy.. 

25 

298 

6 

80 

6 

10 

0 

24 

7 16 

7 

25 

16*1 

11 54 

Monday . . 

26 

290 

0 

87 

0 

10 

0 

24 

7 68 

8 

17 

16*1 

12 16 

Tuesday .. 

27 

SOO 

6 

87 

6 

0 

0 

23 

8 43 

9 

9 

17*1 

12 SO 

Wednesday 

28 

SOI 

6 

S7 

6 

8 

0 

23 

d 20 

9 

58 

18*1 

12 56 

Thursday . . 

20 

302 

0 

S8 

6 

8 

0 

23 

10 10 

10 

47 

19*1 

18 10 

3?ridny , . , 

30 

SOS 

0 

83 

6 

7 

0 

28 

11 4 

11 

85 

20*1 

13 36 

Saturday 

81 

304 

6 

38 

6 

7 

0 

23 

11 53 

F.B. 

0 21 

21*1 

13 56 


A 



















Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBEH 30 Days. 

C Last ^Barter .. .. 2nd, 9h. 12m. pji. 5 Firet Quarter .. ..17th, lOh. 26m. p.m 
© KerrSIoon .. .. 10tb,9Ii. 23m.P.M. © Full Moon .. .,24th, 8h. 4m. ph 




Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Ume. 

Moon’s 

Sun's 

DecUna/- 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

Bonset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon> 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

/• 

tjk>a 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

U 

H. 

If 

u. 

H. 

E. 21. 

B. 

H. 

D. 


N. 






P.H. 

P.U. 

P.M. 

AJiI. 




Tuesday . . 

* • 

1 

244 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

11 23 

11 

49 

20.2 

8 

29 












PH. 1 




Wednesday 

« • 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

63 

0 

39 

• • 

0 

36 

21*2 

8 

8 











A U. 






Thutsday 

• • 

3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

0 11 

1 

25 

22*2 

7 

46 

£^day . . 

• • 

4 

247 

6 

26 

6 

51 

0 

88 

0 57 

2 

13 

23*2 

7 

24 

Saturday. . 

a • 

5 

248 

6 

25 

6 

61 

0 

38 

1 44 

3 

1 

24-2 

7 

2 

Snnday . . 

• * 

6 

249 

6 

26 

6 

m 

0 

37 

2 31 

3 

48 

25*2 

6 

39 

Monday .. 

• • 

7 

260 

a 

26 

6 

40 

0 

87 

3 21 

4 

33 

26.2 

6 

17 

Tuesday .. 

• • 

8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

4 12 

5 

17 

27*2 

5 

54 

Wednesday 

• « 

9 

262 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

36 

5 4 

6 

0 

28*2 

6 

32 

Thursday 

• • 

10 

263 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

5 57 

6 

42 

29*2 

5 

Q 

Friday . . 

• • 

11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

35 

6 60 

7 

24 

0*6 

4 

47 

Saturday . 

« 

12 

256 

6 

26 

6 

46 

0 

35 

7 45 

8 

5 

1.6 

4 

24 

Sunday .. 

• • 

, 18 

256 

6 

26 

6 

<< 

0 , 

36 

8 41 

8 

49 

2*6 

4 

1 

Monday .. 

• « 

14 

267 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

84 

9 37 

9 

34 

3*6 

3 

38 

Tuesday .. 

• 

15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

34 

10 35 

10 

21 

4*6 

3 

15 

Wednesday 

• 

16 

269 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

83 

11 34 

11 

12 

5*6 

2 

52 










P.M. 




2 


Thursday 

• 

17 

260 

6 

27 

6 

41 

0 

83 

0 34 

• 


6*6 

29 











AH. 




Friday . . 

■ • 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

1 

0 

82 

1 32 

0 

8 

7*6 

2 

5 

Saturday. . 

• • 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

32 

2 30 

1 

5 

8*6 

1 

42 

Sunday . . 

• • 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

3 26 

2 

4 

9*6 

1 

19 

Monday .. 

• • 

21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

31 

4 18 

3 

5 

10*6 

0 

55 

Tuesday . . 

• « 

22 

265 

6 

28 

6 

86 

0 

81 

5 6 

4 

5 

11*6 

0 

32 

Wednesday 

• « 

23 

266 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

81 

5 52 

5 

3 

12 6 

0 

9 

s 

Thnrsday 

• • 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

SO 

6 35 

6 

0 


0 

14 

Friday . . 

• « 

25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

sa 

0 

SO 

7 17 

6 

56 


0 

38 

Saturday. . 

• • 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

38 

0 

SO 

7 59 

7 

50 

IS 

1 

1 

Snnday .. 

» » 

27 

270 

6 

2S 

6 

38 

0 

30 

8 40 

8 

42 


1 

25 

Monday .. 

• « 

28 

271 

6 

2g 

6 

31 

0 

SO 

9 22 

9 

34 

IS 

1 

48 

Tuesday . . 

• • 

29 

272 

6 

2S 

6 

m 

0 

29 

10 4 

10 

26 


2 

11 

Wednesday 

• • 

SO 

278 

6 

2i 

« 

Zi 

10 

29 

10 49 

11 

17 

mm 

2 

35 









Phases of the Moon— OCTOBEB 31 Days. 

C Last Quarter end, Sh. 57in. i>.ir { $ First Quarter .. l?th, 4b. 28m. iL.u. 


• Ngu-Hood .. 10th. Oh. 3Cm. a.h. { 6 FullMoon .. .. 24tb, Ob. 35m. a.h 








Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day Of 
the 
Tear. 










DecUna 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise 

Sunset. 

Tme 

Koon, 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 



mu 


D. 

U. 

& 

U. 

H. 

M 

B. 

M. 

H. M. 

D. 

S. 






A.ir 


P.M. 


PM. 

PM. 

PM. 

20 6 

• / 

Tlinrulay 

■ » 

n 

274 

0 


0 

28 

0 

20 

11 

30 

0 5 

2 68 

Friday . . 

• a 


275 

0 


0 

27 

0 

20 



0 53 

21-6 

S 21 










A M. 




Saturday 

* « 

H 

270 

0 


0 

26 

0 

20 

0 

23 

1 41 

22*6 

3 46 

Sondoy .. 

• • 

■1 

277 

6 

80 

0 

25 

0 

26 

1 

12 

2 27 

23*6 

4 8 

Slouday .. 

■ • 


278 

0 

31 

6 

25 

0 

28 

o 

2 

3 10 

24 6 

4 81 

Tuerday .. 

« • 

B 

279 

0 

81 

6 

24 

0 

28 

2 

53 

3 53 

25*6 

4 54 

Wednoedoy 

a • 

B 

280 

0 

31 

6 

23 

0 

26 

3 

40 

4 36 

26-6 

5 17 

Thursday 

• « 

8 

281 

0 

31 

0 

22 

0 

27 

4 

89 

5 18 

27-6 

6 40 

Friday . . 

* • 

0 

282 

0 

31 

0 

21 

0 

27 

5 

34 

6 0 

28-6 

6 3 

Saturday.. 

« • 

10 

283 

0 

81 

6 

21 

0 

27 

0 

30 

C 48 

0-1 

6 26 

SoBdoy . . 


11 

284 

0 

81 

0 

20 

0 

27 

7 

20 

7 29 

1*1 

6 49 

ITonday .. 

• • 

12 

285 

0 

82 

6 

20 

0 

27 

8 

26 

8 10 

2-1 

7 11 

Tuesday .. 

• • 

13 

280 

0 

82 

0 

19 

0 

27 

9 

27 

9 7 

S'l 

7 34 

'Wednesday 

• 

14 

287 

0 

32 

0 

18 

0 

26 

10 

28 

10 3 

4*1 

7 56 

Tbdruday 

4 9 

16 


0 

82 

6 

17 

0 

20 

11 

28 

11 0 

5-1 

8 19 

Friday . . 










PJl. 




4 9 

10 

280 

0 

88 

0 

17 

0 

20 

0 

26 

11 59 

O'l 

8 41 

Saturday.. 


17 

200 

6 

88 

6 

10 

0 

‘ 26 

1 

23 

AM. 

0 58 

7-1 

9 3 

Sunday . . 

9 9 

18 

201 

0 

84 

0 

15 

0 

26 

2 

15 

8 1 

9 25 

Monday .. 


10 

202 

0 

84 

0 

14 

0 

26 

3 

3 

1 57 

9 1 

9 47 

Tuesday .. 

9 

20 

203 

0 

84 

0 

14 

0 

25 

3 

48 

2 55 

10*1 

10 8 

Wednesday 

9 9 

21 

204 

6 

85 

0 

13 

0 

25 

4 

81 

3 51 

11-1 

10 30 

Thursday 


22 

206 

0 

86 

6 

12 

0 

24 

5 

13 

4 46 

12’1 

10 51 

Friday . . 

• • 

23 

200 

6 

86 

6 

12 

0 

24 

5 

54 

6 40 

13*1 

11 IS 


• 9 

24 

397 

6 

SO 

6 

11 

0 

24 

6 

35 

6 82 

14*1 

11 34 

Sunday .. 

4 9 

25 

208 

6 

SO 

6 

10 

0 

24 

7 

16 

7 25 

15*1 

11 54 

Monday .. 

9 

26 

299 

6 

87 

6 

10 

0 

24 

7 

58 

8 17 

16*1 

12 16 

Tuesday .. 

9 

27 

800 

6 

87 

6 

9 

0 

28 

8 

43 

9 9 

17*1 

12 86 

Wednesday 

9 9 

28 

SOI 

6 

87 

6 

8 

0 

23 

9 

29 

9 58 

18-1 

12 56 

Thursday 

• • 

20 

802 

6 

88 

0 

8 

0 

23 

10 

16 

10 47 

19*1 

18 16 

Friday 

• 9 

30 

303 

6 

8S 

0 

7 

0 

28 

11 

4 

11 35 

£0*1 

13 86 

Saturday, . 

9 9 

81 

304 

6 

38 

6 

7 

0 

23 


53 

P.H 

0 21 

21*1 

IS 66 


13 


















Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

C Last Quarter .. .. let, 11b. 48nj. a.h. J First Quarter , 16th, Ob. 26m. p.m, 

® New Moon 8th, 8h. 49m. p.h. ©FuUMoon .. .. 23rdi, lb. 64m. A.jr. 




Day of 

Day of 

4 


Indian Standard Tims. 


Moon's 

Sun's 











1 

DedUna* 

Day of the Week. 


we 

Year. 

• 

Sunrise, 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon. 

rise. 

Moon* 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 



m 


a. 

H 

a. 

SL 

a. 

K. 

a. 

H, 

a. tf. 

D. 

8. 





A If 

P.M 

0 

P.M.‘ 

A.a. 

' P.M. 


# t 

Sunday . . 

• • 

n 

305 

6 

30 

6 

6 

0 

22 

• 

• 

1 5 

22'1 

14 16 

Vonday .. 

s 

• * 

B 

306 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

0 

43 

1 48 

28-1 

14 34 

y .. 

t 

• « 

B 

S07 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

1 

34 

2 29, 

24*1 

14 53 

ednesday 

• • 

B 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

2 

26 

3 10 

25*1 

16 12 

Zhunday 

• • 

6 

300 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

3 

19 

3 52 

26*1 

16 31 

Friday . . 

« • 

6 

310 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

14 

4 34 

27*1 

15 49 

Saturday.. 

« • 

7 

311 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

22 

5 

10 

6 19 

28 1 

16 7 

Sunday 

• • 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

22 

6 

10 

6 6 

29-1 

16 25 

Monday .. 

• • 

9 

SIS 

6 

43 

6 * 

2 

0 

28 

7 

11 

6 67 

0 7 

16 42 

Tuesday . . 


10 

314 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

28 

8 

15 

7 62 

1*7 

f 

16 59 

Wednesday 

• • 

11 

316 

6 

44 

0 

2 

0 

23 

9 

17 

8 51 


17 16 

Thursday 


12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10 

19 

0 52 

3*7 

17 33 

Friday . . 

• • 

13 

317 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

28 

11 

17 

10 62 

4-7 

It 49 





1 





P.K. 


6'7 


Saturday.. 

« • 

14 

318 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 

12 

11 52 

IS- 5 

Sunday . . 

• 

15 

819 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

28^ 

1 

2 

1 

6*7 

18 21 
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An Indian Glossary, 


MtrjrAwiE — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially saint's tomb. 

Mukadam — Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtau (corruptly muMitiar) — (1) a legal 
practitioner who appears in District or subordi- 
nate Criminal Courts , (1) anv person holding a 
power of attorney on behalf of another person 
— nama — ^Power of attorney. 

iinKTi, ‘ release ' — ^Death, final reunion of 
ndividual soul with world soul , passing into 
heaven for ever; syn Moksha 
M uiitrAH — ^Doctor, learned. 

MtfNSHi — A" teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language Secretary or writer 
Mhxsif — J udge -of the lowest court uith 
^Ci t'll jurisdiction 

' r|;jSrvCH — ^Dance 

AQAK — City, town 

‘ tIK — An officer in Indian armies corres- 

ding to a Corporal an ancient title 
Hamaste, Najiaskau (Bengal) — T salute yon 
ISTawaz — Prayer 

Hattroz — Hew Year’s day, being that 
on which the Sun enters the Aries. 

Nawab — ^A title borne by Mnsalmans, correSi 
ponding to that of Baja or Maharaja among 
Hindus 

Hawabzada — Son of a Nawab. 

Hazvr, Nazab ana —S ight , presents and 
offers made on the occasion of visit to or of 
the landlord or any supenor. 

NiD.^Sleep 

Hikaii — Celebration of the iluhammadan 
mariiagc contract 

Hmi, neem — A tree, meha azadiraehta, 
margosa — Prefix, indicating half, c g , Nim- 
hakim, quack 

HniVANA —(Buddhist) Final release or 
salvation. 

Nizam —The title of the ruler of Hyderabad 
NHWiAH, Naba —A narrow watercourse, or 
drain 

Padpy — P ice m the hii«k 
Paejaaia, Pajama, Patjama —Long drawers 
or loose trousers 

PAO, Pagrt, Pagiva —a turban, a head- 
dress 

Paisa, Pice — A copper com worth one 
farthing , also used as a generic term for money — 
Wallah — Moneyed 

Pakistan —-Literally, la d of the pure , 
term generally applied to Muslim League 
scheme of partitioning India into Aiuslim and 
Hindu States 

Pakka, Pocca — Bipe, mature, complete 
cooked, strong, adept 

PaIjKI —A p.alnnquin or litter 
Pan —The betel sine, Pipe Betee The leaf 
15 cliewed with the dried arcca nut m Inch is thence 
incorrectly called betel-nut «S>ec Supaei 
Panchama — ^TjOw caste (Southern India) 
Panchatat — A committee for management 
of the affairs of a caste or village, arbitra- 
tors Theoretically the panchayat has five 
. (p.anch) members 


Pandit — ^A Hindu title, applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu scriptures. Also commonly 
used by Brahmans 

Pankha, more commonly Punkah — ^F an 
PANSUPARI —Distribution of Pan (leaf of betel 
vine) and Supari (fruit of betel palm) (g u ) as 
a form of ceremonial hospitality 
Papiha, Papita, Papiva -Fruit-tree or its 
fruit Pawpaw Ganca Papaiga 
Parda, purdah —A veil or curtain , the 
practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

Pardanashin — 'Women who observe purdah 
Paedesi. — ^F oreign 

Paroana — A sub-district* see Thasil 
Pashto, Pashtu — Language of the N W F 
tribes and Patlmns 

Patel — ^T he headman of a village, invested 
with some magisterial and revenue functions 
Patwabi — A village accountant, a land 
steward , syn. Icarnam, Madras , kuUcarni, 
Bombay, Deccan, talati, Gujarat, Shanbhog 
Mysore, Kanara and Coorg, Mandal, Assam, 
Tapedar, Sind 

Peon, Chapbasi. — B earer, orderly. 

Peshkar — One who btmgs forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal clerk 
PiLAO (pulao) — A dish of rice cooked with 
ghee and other ingredients, and bj' Anglo-In- 
dians specifically used of chicken or meat cooked 
with nee and spiccs 

PiNJRAPOL — (Pitijra, a cage), an animal 
hospital, mostly mamtaincd by tlie Jams, 
an animal infirmary. 

PiPAL— Sacred fig-tree Finis Pehgiosa 
PiR —A Maliomedan saint or religions teacher. 
Pleader — A lau'yer , a legal practitionci 
PoNOYi — A Buddliist monk or priest, Burma 
Pribhat Pheri. — ^I, it "Morning round," 
parties going round early in the morning singing 
political songs 

PucoA — ^An Urdu word meaning good, 
concct, substantial, of standard quahtj* of 
measurement, as contrasted with Kiitcha 
PUJA — Woftlup (Hindu) 

Pdjabi — The priest 
Pundit —See Pandit. 

PuRANA — Old, also applied to certain Hindu 
religious books 

Purdah — A veil or curtain , the practice of 
keeping women in seclusion 
PUP.NA Swaraj —Complete independence or 
self-government 

PuROHiT — A domestic chaplain, Hindu 
Badha — Consoit of Krishna 
Bag, Bngni —Mode m Indian music, tune 
Bats — ^Wealthy, a chief citizen 
BirvAT OE BvoT —Farmer 
Ba J — Government, Sovereignty, reign , masons 
But — A Hindu chief or landlord, cxccii- 
tionally used by Muslims , inferior to " Sfaliaraja. 
The feminine is Jlam (Queen) 

Basiayak V — Hat lonal cpie of Hindus Bnma, 
one of the nine inaarnations of Vishnu, is tlio 
hero of the poem , _ 

BAMVZAN — Ninth month of the Mnlnninisdan 
vesT which is ob'eived as a strict fust fioni daiiH 
to sunset of each daj in the month 


A» Indian Clo<:saty. 


Ilwv — A tide bomc 1)\ Komc I’ajpiit clilcf" 
cqun nlcnt lo Ui.it of Eaja 
3U^O SrAliMi — ^llic p-ilacc of pleasure 
3UVI — The uife or u idou of a jSajn 
JHO — A title home hj lllndus, cillicr rqiiira- 
lent to, or rankinjr below, that of Jtaja Alto 
a coninion surname 
Jlisrij —Prophet, Miilninimd 
llATir — clianob fonncrlj, now nfer.^ to 
tar used for Iliudu pods oii ccreinonidl ocwsions 
EincsHAW — A one or two sealed achlclc on 
two wheels, drawn by man 
lliASALDAii — Commander of a troop of horses 
Kivvsvt — G oaernraent, <"tate {ajipncd to ^ 
an Indi.in State) J 

Koti — bread, unleavened thin flat bre.id 
llOZA — ^^riishm fast durinp llntnirin j 

lluarAr. — Ilandkerchh f j 

Ran V t, Rona \ — Indian silacr (olii, Rnpte ’ 
Rvot — A ronuption of the Ai ibit woid , 
ra'vtyni, a subjett, .1 ])casint , 

RaoTWAHl — 'Ihc sj'-leni of tenure in wbleb j 
land rca cniic is jiiipofcd on the actual otciip.iiit": | 
of holdings. j 

StniiA — Xcscmblv, mcitlnp, conprt'-s | 

Ml) VI’ — 'Jhe heidipi irtr|.< of a dhtriif I 

bVDita — A Hindu n«cctit, .1 rcllpioub nwn j 
Sahm), Sviivn, Sviii II —A term of re-pet tfiil 
address Often added to name- A term U'cd 
to or of a Luropeaii A Ktiroiiein 
Sahukau, SvUKAi’, Sow K vu —Moncj -lender, 
banker, dealer in mono) , e\<h.inger, etc 
Said, Sviavd, SAtni, Svaiii, SvniD, Sini. 
St I D, Sirn — V.irioiib forms for a title adopt ctl 
bj those who elahn direct descent from Mnli.im- 
m.ul A dCbCeiid.iiit of Uuaain, praiidtoii of 
Miiliaiuni id 

SviiAM — roniicd from the abbrcvi.ition of 
Salti-all.ili .ilhhiwa Sill.ini the bk'-iiip .ui<l 
]icuo of God be with bhn IimhI term of ' 
biliititioii Peue, fc-ifetj j 

Saaiw — Punilturc, npi'aratus, poods j 

Sa'IITI — A ssocl.ition, union, a-Miiiblv i 

SANA]) — A eliarttr or print, anj kind of 1 
deed ol praiitb Ihploiii 1 t'lpii iture ! 

''VMiVi, — 'the fi ipr.iut wood of .1 tr<<, the , 
Album > 

s\^^3A^HV^ — IHerillj tvjiu' to,', tin r. projnr 
d'Miopiiuiit V nioMiiuiit wliiih dill- .it 
niiitv and the piowlh of Iiiowltd.i of tin irl ; 
ol belldifein, .inmne Hindu- Jin HJ'idu 
eounterp irt ol till Alu-ihiiaii rinriui” 1 

.Svvt.i \vi s-A'int — b.ir Cou’iLiI in (ml 
Di'ObtJiente lUOMun lit j 

‘’VNM v-l — llhidii .i-ettiL 
bAKAl Svi V) — Ciriaiii-!r\ 

'•vi A-v VII — 'Jin win o' J'.r iliiii i loll -t' 
ill , 111 - md - n 11(1 - 

.'-vlii'i (loiriipt, .1 to '-iii’vi)— IP A 
b nil ^ A tll'i In pr 11 tl I . 11 '-ill - I r tl. 
nth tJovirmiKiit thU — '-I'-Jtr 1> 1 n't.’’ ,» 1 
I- ir.l ir b lb ib 

bill —el +h w<ir>i 111 i, nil 1 

'"I 1 . VI — J 1 . (.nil-.' i» t .t' 

, I J _ 1 J 1 . W • ' >'l 'I'l f ! 

In' b' '! >> 1 

'-V'li A* I ’ll' — 1 !" 1 " ’ 

t I’l oM'u'li' : ‘Viri t • 


.bin — \ wtu'lif nr nn i-'iri v i. 

In ilifli ri lit pirl- of th’’ loiinti' 

SVT\ vt.i vm — \ pas iM re i-t,r, 
follow the tniUi wlnrevir ll niav b 
Si.TH bin nt —Me roll Kit ba.ikt, 
.bir vfi v-H — Hrav o' 1 \' ( It, lit ’ 
bii vhiD — \ (Alii-lhnl mart V r 
feiiviirviu — bon of a Khi,' 
bIIVII.il 01 bill IMJ (\ribl. i--tl 
bH VW-Ui -III vw V — t Mid atiiin 
(letiotini; ‘ leariud ” 

SlIVMsiin lAbn — "''W,-ird of 1 
title of the Maliar.an of Iravninor' 
and the prime mhii-tir'- f iiniln - of 
biivinvi, ‘iiii I ni T — P.i'vt ra 
of svriip, ete 

bn VI i\ VT — I-iw- (if Ml bamnn 
eijiiitv 

.biiv‘Ti, b|n.. 7 j — xIk reli,n'U 

of the Uhidiis 

bill I ,bir, -.ei — \ wekhl or m< as 
hi dilb ri lit p irt- of tin tiMitilia 'lb 
-nr I- O.'iT lb- , or U lb- (1 o’ U> ’• 
biriv- — Alii-hni- who .n.ip’ tii .1 
l.iwfiil Kliitil.i ind n' (ft! 

.indviho linn foil tip it Vbii I'. 1 ! , 
k-iiiiii, the lii'f thill Kliilifi- (' 
Mii'-liiii-, . 1 - n«iii|» I- 
Sim. VI. — lliinthi- 
Sniv V — Gml ol ill -frilrti'iii 
bjivMsi II —bwiird 
biirviiDiiv. svi vpii —Ilhidii 
olltrlnp obi itlon- to ib j iiti 1 o'l 
bnri — 1 It lorfiini bi oiiv 

3'ortune, anotbis ninn for I il b»i 1 
krit term ii-ul bv Hinihi bi il<ii''> 
" 1 squire ", tliL tl nu I (o’lm 'il'i 
uniiii - 

blll'I.H T, bill IV V T — b vim .1 
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,'Ih tiutian Gh'<s,a*v. 


‘'t SM I III’ 'll! Ill ■'lit Hiu ^ ||<i M • I { " Ml 
III t Jiiiir 1\1i ill! < I Itvliil 1 1’l I III fi{ til 
tMul Vllll llIM I 111* ' »l* l\lUl »' 
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Manners and Customs 


Next to the complexion ol the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India Is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, wbo regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the pohee al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tounst’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Hrishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full Indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratba turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in dlflerent places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
jUimedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations — ^Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch m his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover hlB legs, but suspends onlv a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Fathan 


of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect 
able. Many well-to do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notabiy the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Porsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those wbo can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover theiir feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear-gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are posAa 
and their dress and persons are bidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Horthem India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the bead, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their beads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their beads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Obristians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Balragis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hmdn women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is not uncommon 
Serpents with several beads, and fioweis, like 
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iho lotus, tho rose, and the chnmpnlca, are nnionp 
ho most popular object of Toprosontntion in 
gold or silver. 

Gnstc Marks.— Oasts marks conatltnto n 
mode of personal decoration pcculinr to Illndiis, 
cspocinlly of tho higher castes. Tlic simplest 
mark is a round spot on tiio forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast*dnyB. It m.iy bo red, 
or ycilowish as when it is made witit ground 
snpdalwood paste The worsluppcra of Vishnu 
draw n vcrticai line across the spot, and ns 
Lakshmi is the goddess ot prosperity. It is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has tho shape of U or V, generally 
with tho contraU line, sometimes without It, 
and representa Vishnu’s foot. Tho worahlp- 
peis of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or nslics Some Vniahnnvns 
stamp their temples, near tho corners of the 
■'~^eyes, with ilgurcs of Mshnu’s conch and disc. 

'Other parts of tho body are also similarly 
Acd. The material used is a kind of ycl* 
ish clay. To smear tlie arms and the chest 
ith sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
oilct, aapcclally In tho hot season. Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Basil, and berries of Iludraksha 
rloeocarpiis panUrun, strung together are worn 
hound their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 


respectively. I’lio llngayals, a Shalva pcot 
suspend from tiu'lr necks a metallic casket 
containing tho Idnga or phallus of tiicir god. 
Bnirngls, ascetics, besides winrlng Iludraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with nslies. llcllgions 
mendicants niispend from their necks Ilgurcs 
of tlie gods ill wliose name tlicy heg. Strings 
of cowries may also bo seen round their necks. 
Muslim dcrvistics sometimes carry peacock’s 
fcatiicrs. 

Hindu women mark tlicir foreheads with a 
ted spot or horirontnl line. Iligli caste nidons 
arc forbidden to cxldbit tliis sign of Jiapplness, 
nor may tlicj deck themselves willi llowers or 
ornamenta Floucrs arc norn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear tliclr faecs, arms, and feet 
sometimes witli a paste of turmeric, so tlmt 
they may slilnc liliC gold. Tlie clioicc of tlie 
same colour for diiferent purposes cannot 
always he explained In tlie same way The 
red Il<inld with wiiieh tlie evil eye is averted 
may be a sulistitiite for Uio Wood of Uic animal 
'•Inuglilcrcd for tho purpose in former times. 
In many otlier cases tills colour lias no such 
associaitons Tlie Muslim dervisti alTccts preen, 
tho Sikli Aknll is fond of blue, tiio Snnyasl 
adopts orange for ids robe, and no reason lan 
be assigned wKii any degree of certainty. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, nnclc, or mother, or sister, 
as the ease may be. This pnactice survives 
among the higher classes as well, Appn Salicb, 
Anna Bao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, BImi Slianknr, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, witli lionoriiic titles added. It is 
possible that in early society tlio belief in tho 
re-birth ol departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing conld be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red * gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
n stone : small or tall, weak or strong : n lion, 
a snake, n parrot, or a dog: and to namo a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from tho cplos, Fandu means 
white, and so docs Arjunn : Krishna black , 
Bhiina terrible : Nakula a mongoose * Shnnaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot . Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Batna or Baton a jewel * Sonu 
or Chinna gold Veil! or Belli, in tho Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
me often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
. tlie names of tho seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindn deities, tliey pnaoticallv 
enter upon a new stage ot civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
w 01 shipped by them. To pronoHnco''the name 


of a devil Is to invito liini to do liarm If the 
spirils sometimes bear tho names of luiinan 
beings, the reason sceros to bo tiiat they were 
originally human 

Higli-castc practices. — Tho high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
otten the namo ot a deity Is on his lips, the 
more merit ho earns Therefore ho delibe- 
rately names his ciiildrcn after his gods 'and 
goddesses, so that ho may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing tho holy names its fre- 
quently ns possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva Is happy • Vishnu is 
n pcrvndcr, Uovindn Is the cowherd Krishna: 
Keshava has flue hair : llama is a dclighter : 
Laksliinana is lucky: Nnr.ayana produced tho 
first liv'lng being on the primeval waters : 
Gancslia is tho Lord of Shiva’s hosts * Dinakara 
Is tho luminary that makes the day: SiiErah- 
manya Is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Badha prosperity: Bnkmini is she of golden 
ornaments . Bhama of tho glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may bo freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased In naming one’s children ; 
and tho whole Hindu pantheon is ns crowded 
ns it is large. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Sharma might bo added to a 
Brtdiman’s nami^ Varma to a Kshatrlya’s, 
Gupta to a Vnlsliyns, and Dasa to a Shudra s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in tho case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
’or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Ealidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Bamadas, the famous 
guru of Shiva}!, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
imvas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
A Iyer or Alyangar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mnkliopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred hooks. Among warlike classes, 
like the Eajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindhi Mai, as In Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Baja 
changed Into Baya, Bao and Bai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names like Bose and Gliose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enablA one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India Mudahvar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political Importauce 
under native rulers. Bayar and Menon are 
the titles of Important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Band, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Boithern India. 
Sufiixes like Jl, as in Barn}! or Jamshedji, the 
Kauarese Appa, the Tehigu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhi, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers 
Mehta, Bulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean, a fioui 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller To Insert the fatlier’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice In Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ' kar ’ or ’ wallah * is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplimkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplnn, is Cnip- 
Innkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Bhwaje, Fakir, 
£azi, Mnnshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Bliau 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the cases 
of Hindus in Western India. Bath wallah, 
Beadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallab and others like them are tell-tale names 


In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now Kfibwn as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Fainting 

Historical — ^The degree of proficiency at- 
tained In art by Indians prior to B.O. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature, and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.O 250 do not exist. Tlie chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows. — 
Bame Dates. Locality of the best 

Examples. 

Buddhist ..BC.250 — Ellora, Ajanta Bali, 

AD 750. Sanchi. 

Jaina .. ..AD 1000 — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahmmical, ,A.D 500 to Ellora, Elephanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvones- 

ddy, war, Dharwar. 


Dates. Locality ot the bes 
Examples 

Chalukyan ..AD 1000 — Umber, Somnatbpur, 
1200. Ballur 

Dravidian . .A D 1350 — Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnc^ clly. 

Pathan ..AD 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 

1550 pore 

Indo-Saracenic A D 1520 — Lahore, DeUil, Agra 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture Is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples arc horse-shoe open 
Ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
I nadcs of pillars with riclily ornatnented caps in 
the interior halls Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in tlic Diliiar.t 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
lousibts of a shrine for the god or saint .i 
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porcb, nnd an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole intenor, executed with 
great clahoration and detail. Oonstructiional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have heen copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Obalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by jnilared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of stoned towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central i 
cell and flgures in high relief. The Chaluliyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 
losing its own special charaitcnstlcs of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
^fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Fatlian Architecture was 
Produced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
•n of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
ne ovampics in the Eutub Mosque and Minar. 
n*» characteristics of the style are seventy 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration duo, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmcdabad already show Hindu 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunporo and Mandu Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and reflnement of taste 
tiio building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Sliahi 
dynasty at Bljapnr at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
ediflccB are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghais, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and liner ]ioportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 

S alacas and fortresses were built at Madras, 
iclbi, Agra Fattchpore-Slkrl and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great nrctiitcctarai 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to bo seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on iiie banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian nrcliitcctnrc was the introduction 
of the tnio arch nnd dome. 

Sculpture. — ^Tlic use of ctuipture and paint- 
ing in J3ol.ated uorl.s of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic flgures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken gcncraiiy 
it mn> be stated tliat these arts were emplojed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
So civil stntuarj, sucii ns is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 


Tigypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; hub for 
exuberance of Imagmation, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of EUora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthl in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 


Painting. — ^Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristics of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally rediscovered by officers of the 
Madras army in 1020. They are painted In a 
species of tempora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
the authotitles. The Nizam's Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservation nnd study of these mural paintings. 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian metiiods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was duo to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successoTB, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul Bobool were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque watbr- 
colour upon paper or vellum, tcsembling to 
some extent the lllamlnated missals produced 
by the monks In Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India arc of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caligrapbist. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen Insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the llajpat school, were 
less interested in portraiture than in depicting 
poetical and imaginative subjects The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative in character, vicro 
not intended for exhibition upon the wails 
of rooms, according to Western practice, and 
when not used as illustrations or decorations 
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ito mannscript books, were preserved In 
portfolios. 

1 Modern Painting — As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his snccessor 
Anrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
Tbe causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
be waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped In its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed thomsolves mamly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country, v During toe 
ce'ntnry of its administrative history between 
the battle of Flassey and toe Indian Mutiny, 
the " Company '* was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which bad survived. Without any 
dtoberate Intention of Introducing western an 
into the country, Greek and its derivative style 
of aichitecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because those were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. Tbe practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, toe monuments to 
distinguish public servants were imported 
from Europe , and the portraits, or other palnt- 
mgs which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists In Europe 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Grown in 1859. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England in toe 19th Century 
were imitated in India, and were attached to the 
educational system, which bad been pre- 
viously modeUed upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where, and as several of them havOs confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of toe subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of a few of the Indian 
Art Schools in tbe present article. Tbe Calcutta 


school, except for occasional experiments in the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
engraving and stained glass, has become 
chiefiy a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , for in addition 
to classes for modelbng, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, m \fhich instruc- 
tion IS given in the applied arts It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and I3om- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, toe revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was toe Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that tbe traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art — ^Tbe attitude to- 
wards toe development of art in modem India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs Lock- 
wood Sipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of toe country, it is not possible for modern 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for tbe artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medinval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing eveiy educational text-book, and sold in too 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certein basic principles com- 
mon to toe technique of all great art, such ns 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among tbe developments during Mr. Bums’ 
administration were too foundmg of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of draw mg classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on tbe drawing classes in the scbtfals. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. E 
Gladstone Solomon, e i H ,n b.o., who retired in 
1937. He was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor, Mr C. R Gerrard, A R 0 A , R n A , n.o.i 

Mr. Solomon entirely reorganised the courses 
of study. He also, as Chairman of tbe Govern- 
ment Art Examinations, revised and recon- 
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sfcructcd the code ■nhich go^e^IlB these teste In 
co-operation with the Board of Bsatniners 
The result is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture, and the latest development in the 
curriculum has been the introduction in 1035 
of a section devoted to the study of Commercial 
Art The popularity of the improved carri- 
oulum is shown by the great influic of students 
to the School of Art. These now number 
some six hundred including at least sixty-five 
ladies. It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates bad entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to 1920 in 
the year 1937 no fewer than 64 competed 
in tills very advanced test of capadty 
The life Classes which were organised at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
' I understood, the danger of overdoing the 
'e Class is e\en more palpable. So side by 
do with these realistic aids to study, and at 
bn same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated In the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scbolareldps 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialfses 
In Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known ns the Glass of Mural Fainting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924, and found a purchaser in England 
The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of succeisive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely duo to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
compeUtion of Indian Artists in 1927 for tlic 
decoration of waB spaces In the new 
buildings at Bew Dellil. The result of the 
Competition was notified In October 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
inis::ioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 


Tlic architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the riclmess of the country 
in the sterner building matenais — these are 
a few of tiie factor* that contributed to making 
it what it was, wlille a stirring iiistory gave it 
both aariely and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best ins been 
‘•tttdicd only Imperfcctiy, and a really com- 
pfehensiae treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject Is a vast and \arled one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
tlic form of one work at anj rate. The spirit of 
Indian .\Tt 1 - foreign to the European and few 


new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Boon! 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929 These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Pine and Applied Arts. In April '1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted •’ the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all' 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was v ery well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected sev eral of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibition in London,*— The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modern 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H H the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, 11934 The most 
instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by means 
of Begiona] (Committees vvhiiffi collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts Thus 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from ‘Western India received a most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals In 
England. The Begional Committee of Bombay 
bad selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural draw ings At the request of this Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits m London. The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombaj School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exliibition the long-standing 
controversy ns to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though it is hardly to 
be expected that it will not occasionally reassert 
itself in sporadic outbursts hereafter. 


can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to Its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is, that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions 
and it Is sometimes bold that he was a man 
of too purely European a cultnrc, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this, particular direction. Fergus* 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been gcnerall> ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone nrchiteccare In India of on earlier date 
than two and a halt centuries before the Clirlst- 
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iamera, and that “India owes the Introduc- 
tloiiiof the use ot stone lor architectural pur- 
poseV as she does that ol Buddhism as a state 
reiielon, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C 
i7a lo 2B6." 

\ Buddhist Work. 

fe^usson’s first architectural period is 
when ithe Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sahchi with its famous liorthem gatewaj^ 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
archlteeture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Earli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora and Xanherl. A point 
with relation to the Oandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek infiuence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European Infiuence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
otherk as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the iTalna comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwars 
temples neat Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory'* at Ohittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It 18 seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “Eylas” is an Instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It is, as it were, a hfe-sizo model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and; to oni 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry^ The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongot a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may bo mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study — ^Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Onssa, at Ehajurabo, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, &c. The 
palace of the Hindu Baja Man Singh at 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples in India So nlso^ are the 
palaces of Amber, Datiya, Ureba, Dig and 
Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic ’* which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on It 
tile architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 


cations. The dome," not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections ol the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The reqmrements of the new religion — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
I set a tabu on the use of sculptured represen- 
tations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
'of other decorative forms Great ingenuity 
I came to be displayed In the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait farther turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sesthetic and symbolic interest of 
I detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
I same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
prmcipal centres ol the Indo-Saracenic style—- 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
bis tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fore, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Mmar Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 

I At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Cbampanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedaoad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stoiic “jail” — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid, 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan tlian 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known " Gol Gumbaz ’’ — is cited as show- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shows a bold masculine 
fluahty and a largeness of structural concep- 
uon that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to ri\al the work of the further Kortli 
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Tho modem arclulcctuml work ot India 
divides Itsoll sharply Into two classes. There 
la flrat ttiafc ol the Indlgeiions Indian “ Master* 
builder” to be found chiefly In the Indian 
States, particularly those In Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula whetevet 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in tho case ol 
arohitecture, through tho medium of tho Dc* 
partment of Public Works. Tho work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
npon as being ail that budding shohld not bo, 
but, consldermg it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not tho melier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with dc* 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can show many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
••these has even been drafted into the service 
Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Ourzon’s Vlceroyalty. 

To the work of tho indigenous ** master- 
builder ” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for tho pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — ^and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
sui vival— almost the only one left In the world — 
of "living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
contiovcrsy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means ol fostering 
European art which needed no such cucourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents ot the “indigenous Indian” school 
of arohseologists already mentioned, and to 
have baaed their ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a consideiable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but oven within the 
Government services. Tliclr opponents, holding 
what appears to be tho more oflU ml view both 
ns to archiGology and art, have pointed to the' 
" death ” of all tho arts of the past In other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist - 
this law, or to Institute what they have termed 
" another futile revival” 1 The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Homans In every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As 'those were want to 
replace indigenous art with that ot Homo, so 
should wo set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This Is tho view which, ns we haro 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment tho more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the constmetion 
ot tho principal buildings In the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can bo unduly influenced by cither past 
ot recent architectural practice so far ns 
India Is concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
tho passing of a dcflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgement of posterity If that 
work lins had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 

Tho controversy of East and West, however 
Vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to tho tonnst, who may see tho fruits of both 
schools of 'thought in the modem bnild- 
mgs of British India as well ns examples ot the 
” master builders " work In neatly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited ns peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first Included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprises those applied to artioles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were Intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with whioh they were incomorated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and theU workmanship was more varied 


Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted* within the limits of a short re^ew. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two grctiips, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been moat 
extensivdy displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately 
materials a few words npon i 
styles are necessary. The v\ 


with each of these 
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arc Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
the termed indigenousi dating as it does from 
\emote antiquity ; the latter was a variation ol 
[ho great Arabian style, which was brought 
riito India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and lilaho* 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
mbnts.pf religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the dlQerent motifs 
used for their ornament In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed fOTjdeco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Oarved stone work is the 
prmcipal form of decoration cmpioycd in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahmmical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the deiicately Incised reliefs and eiaborateiy 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that prionty of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not'posslble 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Medisaval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fuUy 
developed ; the earlier examples often exliibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. 

The stone carvmg on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The^iact that geometncsl 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the 'Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of mlaymg and work- 
ing m bard stones was of Italian ongm, it proved 
to be one emmently salted to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 


are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they 'attained. 

Woodwork. — ^Wlth a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the consmiction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artlstie development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Pew if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Abmedabad, Hasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect With 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods. Ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where ctose grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in twa, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typicaUy 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 


Metal Work. — ^With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal workmg industry employed 
and sUll employs the greatest number of a^- 
tie craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestio purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus, The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among we most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personabty which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those wSilch grow naturally from the 
working Of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the teobnioal treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working ol gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached Iw tlio 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as on axiom that the mote beautlml 
the shape of an article Is, and this cspcclollj 
applies*^ to motttl work, the less need 
exbts for the decoration of Its sutt''- It is 
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equally true that the highest test ot craftsman* 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can bo hidden or disgiiiscd of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely sldlfnl and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India Is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose 
Textiles. — ^The textile Industry la the widest 
n extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, cast and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
stone, wood, and metal *, but none has ever 
^ atched that of her weavers in cotton and 
1, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
ICS. Some of the products of the looms 
Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
cifcLt taste, while the plum bloom quality 


of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
.Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
ttiaments of a substance finer oven than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety /"of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever cquallrd 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India, 
many of the most beautiful varieties of Indhan 
textile work have disappeared, killed iiy the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as In that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nc.srcst approach to 
tlicsc is in carpets and nigs. This art was in- 
troduced from Fcrsla ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instnictors either in colour or designs. 


Archasology. 


Although India Is one of the most ancient 
lands in the w'orld and the cradle of an ancient 
civilwation, it has long remained in the back- 
ground owing to the absence of written histones 
going back to the earliest period as in the case 
of other ancient lands such ns Egypt and 
Mesopotamia Just over a hundred ycais 
ago the foundation of Indian Archicology 
was laid by Prinsep, who first deciphered the 
ancient Brahmi script and thus opened the way 
to the knowledge of the edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka and other ancient documents, which 
till then were a scaled book to the natives of 
the soil Since then a large numbei of scholars 
both Indian and European h,ave helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian Arcbaxilogy 
which though fairly comprehensive is still 
Incomplete m several respects 
Tlie story of Indian Arthaiology commences 
with the beginnings ofliuman existence in the: 
vast sub-continent The rough .and chipped 
stone implements discovered in vaiious parts 
of the country, p.articul.arly in the eastern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, and the 
v.allej's of the Sabarmati, Narmada and the 
Godavari have yielded hundreds of implements 
which show the flist attempts made by man to 
work Ins tools with winch to master his surround- 
ings Two of these paleolithic implements 
were found in association wath the bones of 
extinct animals, one from Bhutra in Narsingpur 
dcstrict, CP on the banks of the Narmada 
and the othei from Mungl on the upper Godavaii 
The age of the paleoliths determined mostly 
by geological considerations may bo anywhere 
from 50,000 to 200,000 years, and the great 
interval of time between the microlitluc and 
the paleolithic peiiods is showm by nearly 


I a hundred feet of alhn ml and wind-blow'n loess 
[deposits in the valley of the Sabarmati rncr 
i Last year the Archicological survey’s nu cstiga- 
tions inthcBnroda State have tin own a Hood 
01 light on the caily stone age cnltnics of Gujarat 
Another outstanding attempt made bv a scientific 
exjiediUon under Dr de Teira of tlie Yale 
Uniicrsitv lias established some kind of sequence 
between the stone cnltuies of the foot-hills of 
tlie I’unjnb and brought them m relation with 
the dilfci ent lec ages of Kaslimii 
ThewboU field of prehistory is gradually roccM- 
ing miH h attention, w Ini b is expected to system- 
atise our knowledge oMlie eailiest inlmbitants of 
India Neolithic man, who used a l.irge variety 
of polished stone iinjilementa, was more widely 
distributed thioughoiit tlie country, paiticnlarly 
in the Peninsula and the Vindhyan regions 
To tins period must also be dated some of the 
earliest meg.ilithic tombs which occur in a gredt 
vaiictv of forms in the central and southern 
paits of the Peninsula, although a vast majority 
belong to the iron age and some even persists 
to our age The knowledge of metals super- 
vened at a later stage but its development has 
been diifcrcnt in northem and southern India 
Tims in northern India the copper implements ~ 
Gangetio A’^allcy and the copper and bronze 
nnliqnitrcs of the Indus culture exclude any 
knowledge of iron In the south, how-ever, 
the neolithic settlements of the Bellary district 
seem to have been immediately followed by 
the knowledge of the smelting of iron, as evi- 
denced by the large scale furnaces which stand 
in the Biiapo of cinder mounds It is clear, 
however, that while copper .and bronze was 
know’n in the north m the fourth millennium 
B.C. the south may have been content with the 
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itso of stone implements right np to the first 
imllennmm B 0 until stone Mas supplanted 
by iron It is remarkable that in some of 
the localities in the ancient Deccan, comprising 
file Bombav Karnatic, the Ceded Distiicts of 
Jladras, south Dydeiabad and Noith Mysore, 
stone implements and painted pottery, aie 
foIlOMcd by antiquities ot the regulai histone 
period This giies the hope that a sequence 
can be established and links forged betneen 
the liistoiy and prehistory of the Deccan 
The most interesting and irell dei eloped 
phase of the prehistoric chnlization of India is, 
hoiicier, that represented by the recent exea- 
lations at Jlarappa in the Punjab and Mohen- 
jo daro in Sind These have completely res olu- 
t ionized ideas on this subject and prosed than 
ns far back as the 3rd or 4th millennium 
B C and probably much earlier still, India 
\>.is in possession of a highly des'eloped cisiliza- 
tion svitli largo and populous cities, svell built 
houses, temples and public buildings of brick 
' and manj’^ other amenities enjoyed at that 
period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
Both at Mohon-jo-daro and Haxappa there are 
the remains of some 6 or C cities super-imposed 
one upon the rums of another 
The structures that has’C so far been exposed 
at Mohen-jo-daro belong to the tlirec latest cities 
on the site Those of the third or earliest are 
the best 111 style , those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structmes are dwelling houses or 
shops, but theic are others nhicli appear to 
hn^o- been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, smrrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls Another 
massive and extensive building found at Harappa 
appears to have been a public granary All 
Mcio built of Mell burnt brick and most of them 
Mere of tno or nioie storeys ivith staircases 
giving access to the upper rooms In and 
around the rums have been found many minor 
antiquities iiicludiug gold and silier joivcllery, 
some remarkable statuary in stone and copper, 
eugraved seals of stone and hory and paste, 
some of them exquisite specimens of glyptic ait, 
copper iiiiplenieiits and vessels, terracotta 
figurines and toys, shell ornaments and potteries 
both painted and plain all denoting a ncU- 
developed artistic sense 
These discoieries establish the existence in 
Siiul and the Punjab diirmg the 4th and 3rd 
imilcnuia B C of a highly developed city life , 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of ivells 
and batlirooms as rvcll as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found 111 Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailmg in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt The inhabitants of these 
cities li^ed largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it IS a point of interest that the specimens of 
nlicat found at Mohen-jo daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety gromi in the 
Punjab today Besides bread, their - food 
appears to have included beef, mutton, and 
jiork, the flesh of tortoises, turtles and gliarial, 
fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish from 
the sea coast Among ^ilieir domesticated 
animals u’ero the humpe'd Indian bull, the 
bulfalo, a short horned bull, the sheep, pig, 
dog and elephant Besides gold and silver 
they used copper, tin, bronze and lead, they 
•were familiar with the arts of spinnmg and 


weaving and uitli cultivation of cotton and 
had attained a high degree of proficiency m 
the jeweller’s and potter’s arts 
That they possessed a v\ ell-dev eloped system 
of writing IS evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved uith vi ell-e\ccuted 
animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohen-jo-dnro is uncertain but at 
Harappa tvio types of burial have been met 
iM’ith, namely, complete burials or fractional 
along, witli funerary pottery, and “ pot burials.” 
Only 27 of the latter were found to contam 
skulls and human bones and are seemingly 
post exposure fractional burials 
Sii Aurcl Stem’s survey of Baluchistan and 
very recently of Bahawalpur State has added 
to our Iniowlcdge, a number of ancient sites 
of the prehistoric epoch Among the 20 or 
moie sites in Sind, discovered mostly by the 
efforts of the late Mr. Majumdar, at least three 
arc now lecognised as representing distinct 
phases, some earlier and some Later, than the 
main culture of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro 
The Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced in the Hprth-east as far as Ilupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the vvater- 
slied of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 
fore higlily improbable that this civilization 
vras confined to the Indus A^alley There can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
researches mil trace it or its successois into the 
VaUoy of the Ganges On the south-east, tins 
prehistoric culture has been traced upto Limbdi 
State in Katlnawar Of the long period of more 
than 2,000 years that separate the pre-historio 
monuments referred to above from the historic 
period of India, little or nothing is yet known, 
but tlieie IS every hope that this gap in our 
knowledge may be filled in by further excava- 
tions m the western U P From the tune of the 
Maiuyas, % e , 4th century B C , tlic historv' of 
aichltecturc and the formative arts of India 
is clcai and can be traced with rclatit’c precision 
The financial stiingency caused Ijy the world 
war cannot allow’ the programme of excavation 
to be earned ns might be wished 
Mauryan Monuments — The earliest monu- 
ments of the historical period that have come 
down to us relate to the Mauryan jieriod from 
which time onwards the main currents of Indian 
Archasology are pietty clear, thanks to the 
systematic research of the last half a century, 
and in paiticular the field woik of the last 
four decades The Maui van .monuments 
include certain caves in the Barabar hills, the 
remains of a pillared hall near Fatna (ancient 
Pataliputra), remains of the wooden palisade 
near Patna, a number of stupas at different 
places, built of large sized bricks traditionally 
attributed to Asoka, and a wealth of minor 
antiquities such as sculptures, terracottas, beads, 
etc, recov’ered in the excavations at Patna, 
Tnxila (Bir mound), Benares and Samalh 
and in course of the sewage ojicrations at Patna 
The best example of Maurjan sculpture is the 
exquisite lion capital at Sarnath which repre- ' 
sciits the art of the Imperial court of Asoka 
which though Indian m tradition, was enlivened 
bv’ fresh contact with tlie Pcrso-Grcck woild 
Other sculptuics of the period include a well 
modelled femilc and two mile statues from 
Patna now in the Calcutta Museum, and other 
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“tatues from Be?na 2 ar (Central India ParTdnm 
near Sladras) ThHC characterised by a feeling 
of volume and mass exhibit rather primitive 
conception of modelling characteristic of Indian 
popular art The roch and pillar edicts of Asoha 
\C\Tca 250 B C ), deserve special mention- His 
major roch edicts are engraved in seven places 
ranging from Shahbazgarhi in the Peshawar 
Distnct to Jonnagiri in the Elamul District in the 
couth Amongst the thirteen pillars of Asbta 
(besides the Elephant capital of a 14ih 
at Sanldsa and a fragment of a 15th at Benares) 
ten bear his inscriptions. Of these theLannya- 
Handangarh colrunn in the Champaran Distnct, 
Tirhnt, is practically nnmjnred. The capital 
of each column, like the shaft, was monolithic, 
and comprised three members, rtz , a Perse- 
pohtan bell, abaens, and crowmng serdpture 
In the round. Special mention must be made 
here of the Hvpa at Pipiahwa opened by Peppd m 
1893, which yielded a large stone box containlna 
an inscnbed steatite or soap-stone rehqnary 
with a number of relics and beautiful precious 
stones now preserved at the Indian Musenm, 
Calcutta The inscription written in characters] 
of the 4th-3rd century B.C., speaks of the 
relics being of the Bnddha himself and enshrined 
by his kinsmen, the Sakyas 
' Suasa Art — ^The llanryas were followed in 
'^the second century BC, by the Snnaas m the 
east, while in north-west India Grieco-Bactrian 
rulers were extending their sway. The Buddhist 
stupa at Bharhut (Xagaud State, Central India) 
iethe most typical and remarkable monument of 
this period illustratmg the simple but expressive 
character of the art. Tlie fragments of the 
railing around the Bharhut stupa, now kept in 
the Indian Huseum, Calcutta, show how the 
artists have succeeded in depicting the stories of 
Buddha’s life aud his former existence both in 
human and animal forms, such as the monkey, 
deer or elephant Besides dedicatory insenp- 
tions the labels inscribed on the Bharhut panels 
are of unique importance Antiquities of this 
period particularly terracottas fignnnes have 
been found in the excavations of city sites all 
over ^’orth India, notably Eosam and Bhlta 
near Allahabad Ahichchhatra near Bareilly, 
Benares and Patna 

Sanchi Mommicnts — ^The best preserved In 
the series of early Buddhist monuments in India 
are the magiUficent Buddhist remains at Sanchi 
in Bhopal State Here the mam stupa of which 
the core probably belongs to the time of Asolm, 
was later faced mth stone and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
each cardinal pomt, sometime about the flret 
century B C The four gateways and another 
in front of stupa in are elaborately decorated 
inside and out with figure sculptures and bas- 
reliefs also referring to Buddha’s life or the 
j<aa7a legends, in a more developed style than 
Bharhut Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buildmas, temples, apsidal halls and mo- 
nasteries of different penods form a splendid 
galaxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
relmlon of the Buddha, from its early days to its 
decline 

Taxila — ^Thc extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Ilawalpmdi, are among the 
most important in the country, constituting 
three different cities that flour^hed in successive 
epochs and a number of monastic establishments 
entered around stupas, situated In the suburbs 


or perched on the tops of hillocks in the vicinitv. 
Tor over a quarter of century, Sir John ilarslialf s 
labours here have served to elucidate the splendid 
history and culture of this centre, the meeting- 
place of the three great civilizations of Inda, 
Greece and Persia The most prosperous city 
was the Indo-Scythian city, now known as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the CImstian era with regularly planned streets 
and houses, the antiquities from which, including 
exquisite Jewellery, beads, coins, all kinds of 
household objects and pottery, etc , form the hulk 
of the exhibits of the fine SInsenm on the g>ot 

The Grasco Bnddhist School of Gandhara — 
Sometime in the 1st century A D. a new school 
arose in the north-west in what is known as the 
Gandhara country (comprismg the region from 
Taxila to Peshawar and beyond inclndmg the 
Kahnl valley) indicatmg a flood of new artistic 
ideas based on the Grseco-Eoman models, brought 
in by the contact of the Grseco-Scythian and 
Parthian rnlers The enthusiastic following 
which the religion of Bnddha then received m 
this region led to a phenomenal budding activity 
in the shape of stupas and monasteries which 
were profusely decorated with seulptores, freezes 
and motifs reveahng the influence of western art 
One innovation introduced by the Gandhara 
school was the image of Buddha which the older 
mdigenous school refrained from attempting, 
the person of Buddha being mvariably indicated 
by means of symbolical representations The 
Museums at Lahore and Peshawar and to a less 
extent the Indian Musenm hear witness to, the 
prolific activity of the Gandhara scidptors at 
such centres as Takhti-Bahi, Sahri-Bahlol, 
Lonyan Tangai, Jamalgaibi and Sbahji-ki- 
Dhen, near Peshawar. The period of the 
Kushana Emperor, Kanishka (2na century A D ) 
was the climax of Gandhara art, and along with 
the extension of Enshana rule in the mtenor, 
the new forces made themselves felt in the 
Gansetic \ alley, particularly Mathura A 
second Gandhara school which flonn'hed in the 
third and fourth centime^ A.D and shows 
an exuberance of «tucco rehefs is also noir 
recognised 

Mathura — ^Mathura one of the most import- 
ant religious and art centres in northern India, 
from ancient tunes was galvanised into acthity 
from the second century A D onwards Here 
the abundance of red sand-stone in the neigh- 
bourhood was availed of by the followers of all 
the religions and some of the earliest Brahman- 
leal and Jam images were manufactured here, 
while the fusion of indigenous and western art 
was manifested in a peculiarly attractive anl 
playful though sensuous art From Mathu» 
the Buddha image and some of the Hellenisti: 
motifs travelled farther to the east and south 
and even the distant Buddhist school of tt" 
lower Exishna valley as at Amravati, Eagar 
jumkonda and other places such motifs as the 
garland bearer have been found By the fourth 
century A.D. the Hellenistic clement in Indian 
art was, however, completely absorbed whfs 
under the stimulus of the Gupta Empue IndiM 
art reached its golden age. ^ ^ 

tiie Gupta Age— The rise of the GnnJ 
dynasty in northern India early in the fourty 
ceatmy was a signal for the high water mar- 
of Indian achievement in literature, art acj 
sculpture A thoughtful sjmthesis of the U‘ 
impulses of Indian art and the foreign influence- 
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was brought about in this period of which the 
keynote was a broad intellectualism and a balance 
between spiritual thought and material expres- 
sion The best sculpture of this period has 
been found in Sarnath, Muttra, Deogarh and 
Garhwa in the United Provinces, while examples 
of terracotta and minor arts have been found in 
all north Indian excavations Samath, where 
Bud^ism first saw the light of the day, was the 
most prosperous centre of Buddhism at this time 
and, sigmficantly enough, is the centre of a 
Buddhist revival in India, the Mulagandhakuti 
vihara founded here by the Mahabodhi Society, 
havmg received from the Government of India 
three Buddhist relics recovered from excavations 
at Nagarjunikonda in Madras, Mirpurkhas in 
Smd and Taxila m the Punjab In the field of 
religion the Brahmanical faith was steadily in 
the ascendency while Buddhism still held its 
own, the intellectualism of the age finding ex- 
pression in a broad spirit of tolerance Simpli- 
city of conception and restrained ornament is 
the-drejuiote of the architecture of this period, 
examples of which are found at Sanchi, Bhumara, 
Beogarh and other places A u ell knonm monu- 
ment of the Gupta period is the iron pillar stand- 
ing m the middle of the open court of the mosque 
near the Qutb^Mmar near Dellii, which has an 
inscription referring to king Chandra (identified 
witli Chandragupta II) circa A D 379-413 It 
IS wonderful to find that a bar of wrought iron 
of such dimension should have been made m 
India at this early period and still more surpris- 
ing that not a speck of rust appears anywhere 
on it inspite of the weather action of 15 centuries 
Other interesting examples of ^rrought iron are 
the beams from Konarak, 12th century, and the 
iron pillar at Bhar C I , dating back to the time 
of the Paramara king Bhoja early 11th century 

Caves — Of the rock cut caves which are 
among the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Earli, 
Banheri, Junnar, Nasik and Badami in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Bllora and Ajanta in Bizam’s 
Bommions, Udaygiri and Bagh in Gwalior State, 
Barabar and Nagarjum 16 miles north of Gaya, 
Udayagiri and Bbandaglri 20 miles from Cuttack 
m Orissa and the Seven Pagodas near Madras 
The caves belong to the three principal sects into 
which ancient Badia was divided, viz , the Bud- 
dhists, Hmdus and Jainas The earliest caves 
so far discovered are those of Barabar and Nagar- 
}uni which were excavated by Asoka and his 
grandson Basaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhahputta Gosala 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, Pital- 
khora and cave Ho. 9 at Ajanta and Ho. 19 at 
Hasik They have been assigned to 200 B C 
by Pergusson and Br Burgess, although Sir John 
Marshall ascribes a later date, about the middle 
of the first century B C The Buddhist caves 
are generally of two types — the chaityas or chapel 
caves and viharas or monasteries for the resi- 
dence of monks, particularly during the ramy 
season The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped wmdows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inn^r circular end, 
one of the most striking examples being the 
great cliaxlya cave at l&rli in Poona district 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consists of a hall sur^ 
rounded by a number of cells In the later 
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nharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large iniage of Buddha 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it Of the Hindu caves, the 
Udaygiri group near Bhilsa in Gwalior State is 
the earliest, (early 5th century) In Western 
India, the poup at Badami is earliest in date, 
but that at Elephanta near Bombay 
is perhaps the most frequented and best 
knoivn Here the sculptures, all Saiva in 
character include the famous Trimurti (pioperly 
Miihesamurti) which ranks umong the world’s 
most forceful sculptures The famous rathas and 
caves, popularly knoivn as the Seven Pagodas at 
Mahabalipuram (6th century A B ) in Chingleput 
Bistrict near Madras have some spirited sculpture 
and complete models of structural temples out of 
living rock, mostly attributable to the Pallava 
i Kmgs in the seventh century A B But by far 
the most renowned cave-temple of the Hindus is 
I that known as Bailasa at Ellora It is on the 
model of a complete structural temple but carved 
out of solid rock It also is dedicated to Siva 
iand was excavated by the Bashtrakuta king 
I Brishna I (A B 768), who may still be seen in 
the paintings in the ceilings of the upper porch 
of the main shrine Of the Jama caves the 
earliest are at Bhandagm and Udayagiri , those 
of the mediaival type, in Indra Sabha at Ellora 
and Sittannavasal in Puddukkottai State, which 
contain paintings of the 7th century A B , and 
those of the latest period, at Ankai m Hasik 

Fresco Paintings — The ceilings of many of 
these caves were once adorned with fresco paint- 
ings The earliest cave paintings are those at 
Bamgarh in Sirgujja State m the Eastern States 
agency, but the most famous and the best pre- 
served are those at Ajanta, which were executed 
at various periods between 350-650 AB and 
have elicited high praise as u orks of art Copies 
were first made by Major Gill, but most of them 
perished by fire at the Crystal Palace in 1866 
The lost ones were again copied by John Griffiths 
of the Arts School, Bombay, half of whose work 
was similarly destroyed by a fire at South Ben- 
sington They were last copied by Lady Her- 
rmgham during 1901-11 Her pictures, which 
are in full scale, are at present exhibited at the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Bensington, and have been re- 
produced in a volume brought out by the India 
Society Another group of caves where equally 
mteresting though less well preserved paintings 
exist IS found at Bagh in Gwalior State These 
caves form the subject of a monograph issued by 
the India Society Becently the subject of 
pamtmgs has drawn much attention and fresh 
discoveries of fresco paintings, mostly fragmen- 
tary, have been reported from places in Southern 
India, such as Badami, Conjeevaram, Tanjore, 
Tixumalaipuram and Padmanabhapuram, which 
provide an almost contmuous chain of examples 
illustrating the development of this art through 
the centuries from the Chalukya and Pallava 
times (6-7 Century A B ) to the Vijayanagar 
Empire 

Structural Temples — Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Beogarh, Bistrict Jbansi, another temple at 
Sancbi, the bnck temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore, and the temples at Tigowa, 
Hachna, Eran and Bhumara all of which liclong 
to the Gupta period and a later one at *^10 
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Inscnptlons — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in South India They haae been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The former are mostly associated 
with temples of Minch they recoid the construc- 
tion or donations, while the copper plate re- 
cords are usually grants of land made by Kings 
on special occasions In cither case, the mention 
of the exploits of the donor and Ins ancestors 
and the dates (where specified) give the student 
of history, valuable contemporaiy material, 

' ivliich has made possible to . reconstruct India’s 
history, from century to ccntinyaiid dynastj' 
bv di nasty The eaihest of these aie found 
iiieiscd III tMO distinct kinds of alphabet, knoiim 
as Brahiin and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the noith-MCst of India Bialiim vas 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evohed all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India The Ivhaioshtln script was iiTittcn from 
right to left, and Mas a modified form of the an- 
cient Aiaiiiaic alphabet intioduccd into the Pun- 
jab duiiiig the peiiod of the Peisian domination 
111 the 6th century B C It Mas pievalent up to 
the 4th century A D , and M’as supplanted bj 
the Bialimi The earliest dateablc insciiptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to Minch a 
reference has been made above One group of 
these has been engiaved on locks, and another 
on pillars They.haae been found fiom Shah- 
bargarhi 40 miles north-east of PeshaM’ar to 
Nighva in the Nepal Tarai, from Giruar in K.i- 
thiaiiar to Dhauli in Orissa, fiom Kalsi in the 
LoM’ei Hiraalajas to Jonnagiii in Madras shOM'- 
ing by the nay the vast extent of territoiy held 
by him The lefercnce in his Rock Edicts to the 
five contemporary Gieek Piinces, Aiitiochus II 
of SjTia, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and so foith is 
exceedingly Interesting, and fixes B C 209 as the 
date of his coronation His Bummindei pillar 
inscription, again, discos eied in Nepal Tarai 
now settles, bej oiid all doubt, the birth-place of 
Buddha Minch Mas foi long disputed Another 
notcMorlliy record is the inscription of the 
Besnagar pillar at Besnagar, near Bliilsa, C I , 
which records the erection of this column, Minch 
M’as a Gariida pillar, in honour of the g^d Vasu- 
deva by one Bcliodoros, son of Dion, an emoy 
of King Antlalkidas of Taxila Heliodoios is 
herein called a Rhaqamta Minch sIioms that though 
a Gieek ho had become a Hindu and a Vaishnasa 
Another inscription ivortli noticing iii tins con- 
nection is that of Gave No 10 at Nasik, in Mhicb 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka or an Indo- 
Scytliian, gianted three hiindied thousand kiiie 
and sixteen milages to gods and Biahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans 
Hero IS another instanee of a foreigner haiing 
embraced Hinduism Thus for the political, 
social, economical and religious history of India 
at the diiTcreiit peiiods the inscriptions are in- 
1 ahiable records, and are the oiilj' light but for 
which we are ‘ forlorn and blind ’ 

Numismatics — ^The part plajed by Niiniis- 
niatics in reconstructing India’s ancient history 
may also here be mentioned in brief For the 
Indo-Greck, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian 
periods, coins are our almost exclusiie 
source of information, having rei ealed the names 
of scores of rulers, otherwise nnknoM’n The 
entire genealogy, succession and regnal a ears of 
the kings of Kathiawar and surrounding terri- 


tories, knoM’n as the Western Kshatrapas (2nd 
to 4th centuries AD) has been built up on their 
numerous coins The history of various tribes, 
families and rulers in different regions of Northern 
India is made up of information pieced together 
from their numismatic issues and the chronology 
of most of the historical excavations has been 
fixed by the finds of coins in the different strata 
Archaeological Department — ^As the arch- 
aeological monuments of India must attract the 
attention of all intelligent Msitors, they Mould 
naturally feel desirous to know something of the 
Archaeological Department The M'ork of this 
Department is primarily tMofold, conservation, 
and reseaich and exploration None but spas- 
modic efforts appear to have been made by Gov- 
ernment in these directions till 1870 Miien they 
established the Aichaiological Survey of India 
and entrusted it to General (afteniardS" Sii) 
Alexander Cunningham, Mho Mas also the first 
Diiector-General of Archaeologj’ The next 
advance was the initiation of the local Survej’S in 
Bombay and Madras three years aftei The 
work of these' Surveys, however. Mas restricted 
to antiquarian research and description of monu- 
ments, and the task of conserving old buildings 
M’as left to the fitful effoits of the local Govern- 
ments, often M’lthout expert guidance or control 
It Mas only m 1878 that the Gov ernment of India 
undei Lord Lytton au’oke to this deplorable 
condition, and sanctioned a sum of 3] lakhs to 
the lepair of monuments m United Provinces, 
and soon after appointed a conservatoi, Jlajor 
Cole, Mho did useful work for three years Then 
a reaction set in, and his post and that of the 
Director-General M'ere abolished The first 
systematic step towards recognising official res- 
ponsibility in conserv’ation matters was taken 
by Lord Cuizoii’s Government who established 
most of the Archreological Circles that now obtain 
placed them on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director- 
Geneial, provision being also made for subsidising 
local Governments out of imperial funds, when 
necessary The Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act was passed for the piotection of histone 
monuments and relics especially in private pos- 
session and also for State control ov ei the exca- 
vation of ancient sites and traffic in antiquities 
Under the direction of Sir John Maishall, Kt , 
01 E, late Director-General of Arclireologj , a 
coraprehensive and systematic campaign of 
lepaii and excavation was prosecuted and at 
present the Central Government bears all expen- 
diture in connection with tJic pieseivation and 
maintenance of monuments, ns well as with exca- 
vation and research Under later Directors- 
Gcncral it was continued with equal vigour (the 
present D G is Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit) and 
the result of it is manifest in the present altered 
conditions of manj’ old and historic buildings and 
m the scientific excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila, Pataliputra, Sanchi in the Bhop.al State, 
Sarnnth nc.ar Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pnliar- 
pur in Bengal and Nagarjunikonda in Madras 
and in the Indus Valiev at Harappa in the Punjab 
and Mohen-jo-daro in Sind The latest sj ste- 
matio excavations are those at Ramnagar 
(ancient Ahichchhatra) in Bareilly District, U P., 
where an cxtensiv e walled town inhabited from 
the second century. B C to the ninth centn»«~ 
A D has been unearthed stratum bv' •sfra 
Of all these works, those of most gc" 
are the Harappa and 3Iohcn-jo-dar 
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for here the AichceoloRlenl DcimTtnieiit hnvp fealiirr of the J)(par»in(nt’H ^^ork the latest 
tnicmlhca lomnhis of prohisloilo cllli's iliiUnR nxptn nl Ions iit the siip of ICondnpiir laive 
hack to 3000 U 0 nndfnither. Tlie AiehiPoloRl- lirniiRht (o IlRlit the rfinahm of n 'prosperous 
cal Survey has devoted coiislderahlo iidcnlloii city of Hie Aiidlirii fterlod The Alynore AreJj- 
tolhcorR.inis'atioitniuI dcvcIopinenf/Of inmeiims (I'oloRienl ])ei>nitnient him rp.irlv loinplelcd 
as cenUos of jcseavoh and cdiieatlon. It half a oentnry of Its exlatcnee. The llrrt Director 
niamtnhis the arehieoloRleal seillon of the Mr. D. L. JUre, jnihllMhed Komo 10,000 Inscripl 
Indian Mnscum at Calcuda, small mnsenms tions In 12 vohnms of (he KplRraphla Kaniatlca 
at the Ports at. Delhi and Lahoie, and at the This proRress has hcen veil maintained, and the* 
Taj, the Central Aslan Anthpiltles Mimenm at. conservation vork has resened many famous 
Now Delhi and has eiceled loeal mnsenms at temples, aiich as the Kesat a temple at Soinanath- 
the excavated sites of Taxlla, Ksrnath, Nalanda pnr, and the temples at llchir and iralelild. 
Mohcmjo-daro and Ifar.ippa with the ohjeit of Dviavailons londnited at Chandrasalli and 
kccplns the piinclpal movahlo antiquities UrahmaKlrl ha\e hem ser\ friillfiil, InCwallnr 
recovered at these «Ues In close nssoelatlon with the Department estahlMied In 15)13 Im done 
the stnictmal remains to width they helonj;. eo pxeelleid woik In exploration of amlent sl»C', 
Hut they may he stndied amid t heir natnrnl aiuh ns I'awaya, lijjain, Desnauarantl Mandnsor 
RUiroundhiRs and not lose foens and mennlni; The loimorvatlon tif the Itnuli easts and other 
hy bcln" transported to some distant place amlent mominunts and the nnlnteimnee of a 
Duplicates of nnfiqnitieR from Mohen-^o-tlnro Rood museum nie nmnn): the other at hit veinerits 
and other ])laces have, howtser, been widely of the Depirlment In ,lnl|)nr e\rs\ntlons 
distnbwted nmonR other Museums eonthitled hy the late list Itahnihir Dayn Itam 

Tiro cplgraphlcnl material dealt with hy Ihc bahid lm\e rexcaleil ttie existent e of a wmque 
Archccologieal Survey has enablctl the history Ihnhlhlst eslahhshinmt at flair tt and a city 
and chronology of tho various dviiaslles of India ‘'up up'') H'p Sanildinr lake 'Jht lattst cxea\.s- 
to he established on a tinner basis and in greater Hons lij the Department at Knirli, an ancient 
detail Tlio '• Eplgiaplila Indlca •• IS now in tho eommeiekd and Industrial marl lia\e brought 
.26th volume, a revised ctlHlou of the Asoka I" Hgbt large boards of piineh-marked and other 
1 inscriptions has been rccentlj’ puldlsbcd, while coins of earlx tliile 'J'he rceentlj started 
the companion volume of post Asokan llraliinl stJelin'ologled Department of the llaroila State 
Inscriptions is under preparation along with two has done a aahmhte work In the Ihllng of 
others devoted to tho records of llio (luiita and monuments and the exidorntlon of several sites 
Kalachuri epochs Tho volume of work done m Inejmllng Amrell In Knthlawnil and rattan m 
South India, which la particularly rich In Hthlc niijarnt Indore. Mn> iirhlmn], Trav.anrore, 
records, will bo apparent from the fact that over dodhpur, Tvashndr, Piidukkottal. Patna, llowah 
20,000 Inscriptions have been copied and noticed nnd Coeldn arc among the States that maintain 
in tho Annual lloports on South Indian epigraphy Arclwologlcal Departments of their own 
and a large number published in extenso. The rceently amended Ancient Monuments 

The example of British India has stimulated Preservation Act has cstahlished a svstem of 
several among tho progressive Indian States- to licenses for scientifle excavations to non-official 
create their own Arcliaiological Departments bodies. Tho first Society to lake part in this 
Prominent among these must bo mentioned w'ork was the Amcrlean School of Indie and 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and .Jaipur Iranian Studies which, co-operating with the 
In Hyderabad tho systematic nnd scientific Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organised an ex- 
treatment of tho frescoes at Ajanta is an out- pcdltlonforworklnChanluukaroinSindin 1930 
standing achievement of tho Archroologlcal De- Here, several phases of the prehixtoric culture 
partment, which was created in tho ye.ar 1914 of tlic Indus Valley represented by Harnppa 
Besides this, attention has been devoted to the uero unearthed Unfortiiiiatelv the work was 
rook out temples at ISllora and many other strnc- discontinued after the first season The Unlvcr 
tural temples. Among tho Islamic monuments slty of Ualcutta have conducted excavations 
the great mosque of Gulbaiga and the Bahamani at Bangarh in Noith Bengal for a number of 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved, venrs, with success and the Punjab Exploration 
Of late, systematic excavation of ancient sites Fund liavc done work at the site of Bhera in 
as at Mask! and Paithan has been a r egular the Dis trict of Punjab. 

Indian Time. 

For many years Indian time was In a state of universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or time, which Is kept on all railway Md wlegrapli 
Hallway time was kept on all the railways and lines throughout India and which Is 6h. 2lm. 
each great centre of population kept its own local lOs, in advance of toeenwich . Similarly 
time, which was not based on any common Rangoon local time Is used upon „ 
scientifle principle and was divorced from the and telegra]^s of Burm^ and is 6h. 2to. 47 b. 
standards of all other countries. It was with ahead of Greenwich But nel^er of thwe 
a view to remed:^ng this confusion that tho standards bears a simple and easily rememberea 
Government of India took tho matter up in relation to Greenwich time. 

1904, and addressed to the Local Government, ''<The Government of India have several times 
and through them to all local bodies, a long been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
letter which reviewed the situation and made £ndia and in England, and urged to fall Into line 
suggestions for the future The essential point ^Ith the rest of the clvihsed world. And now 
In this letter are indicated below . the Hoyai Society has once more returned to the 

“In India we have already a standard time attack. The Committee of that Society whiM 
-which IS very generally, though by no means advises the Government of India upon mattesr 
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connected with its observatories, writes — ' The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a iongitude exactly 6} 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements: but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable. 

“Ifow if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivihsed States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

"It is believed that this will be the better 
eolation. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madias time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step , while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, (t is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time. 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, toat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour* 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this Inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 
" It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
60s They would then represent a time 6} 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time- 
and the difference between standard and local 
tune at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 


standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively — Dibrugarh 61 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

" This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Eangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely. Ban goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
m Burma. It Is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47a in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6} hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97°S0'E longitudck The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

"Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs tor the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
which must be left to the local community in 
each case." 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibiUties of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes In advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time is 
retamed only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal 


Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As tlic currency of India is based upon the 
inpee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees Down to about 
1873 the gold value of the rupee (containing 165 
grains of pnre silver) was approximately equal to 
2s., or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Bs 1,000 = £100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world. 


there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
I foreseen fiuctuations in exchange, it was re- 
Isohcd in 1893 to close the mints to the fre 
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coinage of silver, and tlins force np the value 
of the rupee by resttjdlng the circulation. 
The intention \ras to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. I5=£l. From 
1S99 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant finctuattona, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d, until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed In the previous year 
that the rupee should be hnked w'lth gold and 
not with sterhng at 2s instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted This was followed by great fluctoa* 
tfoDs. (See article on Currency SysKm). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villagcE 
were self'containcd and before roads and raii* 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of wciglit common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
arc nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be* 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in 
Cawupore, 40in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 43} in Safaaranpnr, 
60 in IJarcillj, 46 in Fyrabad, 48} in Sbah- 
jf'ii tnpur. 61 in Goshangungc The maund 
sariCH (hroiighout ail India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82*2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
in lund of 28 Ilis., which apparentlv answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
<^oiuc authorities estimate at 23 lbs and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.—These arc merely 
tipical instances which are multiplied indcfl- 
iiitelj Hicrc are larintionB of os cry detail 
of weiuht^ and measures in cicry part of Lidia 
Tlie io'ses to trade arising from the contusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
cau^ea arc licavj. Municipal and commorefai 
bodies arc coothitiallv returning to the problem 
witli a new to dcM->ing a practical scheme 
of reform. Tlio Supremo and Promiciai Gov* 
rrnmeuts Itavc made vanous attempts during 
40 vears pist to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade liavc agitated about tlic question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Govcnirncnt departments adopted a 
«tnndard tola (ISO grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
w otild act as a successful^ ** lead ” which 
wouiil gradually be followed 'by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
I'Ctn realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
wl'olc question In consultation with the pro* 
vincnl Gnvenimcnts In 1890-1894 and varlons 
speci il steps have at different times been 
taken in dillcrent parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay apisiiutcd a committee i 


in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented u 
1912 an ad interim report which has becB 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it point* 
out the practical impossibihty of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would' be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsoniy applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success 
fully as a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical exponenco. The want 
of coherence, tavoir faire, or the means of co 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that at a good example of the results that 
m hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores, A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out os 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (wiitten 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accordinc 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh ot 
rnpccs (Bs 1.00,000) may bo read as the cqoi- 
vaient of £10,000 before 1873, and as the cqut 
vatent ot (about) £0,607 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Bs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,607 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is 6d. a lakli 
Is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is cqima 
lent to £760.000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it shonld be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l}d., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna Is again sub-divided Into 12 pics. 

Weights. — The various systems of woiglitJ 
used In India combine uniformity of scales witli 
immense variations in tbe weights of units 
The scales used generally throughout Bortlicic 
India and less commonly in Madras and stmi 
dnrdizcd In Bombay Presidenej’ under tli' 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1032, mi}' 
be thus expressed as one maund *=>40 seer', 
one scerssSO tolas Tlic actual weight of setr 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to vilkigr in India cv( ept m Bomlu'* 
Presidency. In the standard system the toll 
Is of 180 grains, and seer tiius weighs 2,057 It' 
and the maund 82 28 lbs This standard iJ 
also used in ofliclal reports 

Retail. — For calculating rct.iil price-*, tK 
nulversal custom In India Is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when pric'* 
change what va'ic«> is not the amount cf inon^y 
to be paid for the same quantity, hut the qnaiiti 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of niont J 
In other words, prices in India arc qiiantliy 
prices, not money prices Wiicn the llgtirc n 
quantity goes up, this of course mein'* that t ' 
price has gone down, wlilcli is at first 
perplexing to an English reader. It ni^t 
however, be mentioned that quantity pric 
arc not altogether unknown In England rs}'’^ 
dally at email shops, where pennyworths i 
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many groceries can be bongbt. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
sliilling. II it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — ^based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and th.^t the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupce=(about) 3 lb. for 2s , 2 seers per 
rnpee=^about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

Tlie name of the unit for square measure* 
ment in India generally is the bxgha, which 
varies greatly in diderent parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms — Indian weights and 
measures have "never bOen settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commeice and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Xhandesh District of the Piesidency, where 
the District Oiflccr, Mr, .Simcox, gradually 
during the course of three years, indnced the 
people to adopt tliroughout the distnct uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in tins case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
beat system already prevailing there 


Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under epecial consideration 
by the Govemmeht of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into'the entire subject anew — 


C A. Silberrard {Prendent) 

A Y. Q. Campbell. 

Rustom]! Fardoonji 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted m India based on the ISO gram tola, 

V17. — 


8 khasklms 
8 diawals 
8 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
5 tolas 
16 ciiatoks 
40 seers 


= 1 chawal 
= 1 ratti 
= 1 masiia 
= 1 tola 
= 1 chntak 
= 1 seer 
= 1 maund 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The visa has recently been 
fixed at 3’ 60 lbs or 140 tolas 


Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for tlie present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as tiiey think 
advis.able to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area 


As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading "Weights”, eailier in this 
article, this having been recommended by 
a majority of the Weights and Measures 
Committee and havbag received the 
unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that if subse- 
quently, opinion developed strongly in favourof 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India would be prepared to 
undertake such legislation, but foi the time 
neing they consldtred that any such step 
would be Premature. 

By 1939 opinion in favour of legislation by the 
Government of India for the standardisation of 
weights crystallised to the extent that the 
Indian Legislature passed the Standards of 
Weight Act (Act No IX of 1939) applicable to 
the w’liole of British India The Act received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
the 28tli March, 1939, and was published in 
Pait IV of the Gazette of India of the 1st Apiil, 
1939 The Act laid down the following standard 
weights — 

(a) the standard tola, being a weiglit of 180 
standard grains , 

(b) the standard seer, being a weight of 80 
standard tolas or 14,400 standard grains , 

(e) the standard maund, being a weight of 40 
standaid seers , 

((f) the standaid pound, being a weight of 
7,000 standard grains , 

(e) Ihe standard ounce, b^ng one-si\teenth 
pait-of the weight of a standaid pound, 

(/) the standard hundred-weight, being a 
weight of 112 standard pounds, 

(ff) the standard ton, being a W'cight of 2,240 
standard pounds 

Under sub-section 1[2) of section 4 of the Act, 
the Central Government undertook to supply 
to each Provincial Government a complete set 
of duly authenticated standard weights 
Aceoidingly in Octobci, 1941, Government of 
India supplied to the Provincial Government of 
Bihar a complete set of Reference St.indard 
Weights, wliich w’as placed under the charge of 
the Senior Marketing Officer, Bihar 

Tlie enfoi cement of standaid weights through- 
out the Piovince of Bihar, as laid down in Act 
IX of 1939 of the Cential Government, vns 
awaiting a supplementary provincial legislation 
which may be possible under noimal conditions 
'But Government of Bihar in their notiflcaiion 
No IS.l D R dated the 7ih Jfav, 1942, in evercisc 
of the power conferred by sub-section (1) of 
section 92 of the Government of India Act, 3935, 
have directed tliat the Standards of Weiglit Act, 
1939 (IX of 1939), shall apply to the Cliota 
Nagpur Division and to tlie Santal Pircanas 
Distiict, as a special measure In Bihar it was 
felt that it may be convenient to stait with the 
enforcement of standard weights alone in tlie 
first instance, and the measures of capncltv 
mnv be left alone for some time to allow the 
bujers md sellers to adjust the messnros on the 
basis of the standard weights ’’ 
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Tl»o foUowlnp nro tlu« Bt^itulnnl Wolulili mid 
MoaMm's ivccoidlnu to (lie ]iOIll^n^ Wclfht'innd 
Jloasiucs Act ot tt»32 . — 

WeiplitB — 

'I'lH' lloniliav Tola of 380 |'rnln<». 

The Hoinhaj Seer ot 80 lolna 
The lloinhav Mauiid ot <10 Hpprs. 

The Huh-inult lJdp^ I, J,i 1/tfl and 1/'l2niullhn 
imdtlples 2, 4 and S ot the tola, •<oi'r anil niatutd. 

Tho pound a\olrdH])oh equal to 7,0ii0 ('r.ihi<> 
and tho Mih-nniltl))1e<i i, ], 1, 2. I and s 

ounees the niulti|)lea' 1, 2, I, 7, It, 2h llet, 
(a quarter), 80 lha., 1)2 lha (I enl ) and 2,240 
lha (1 ton) 

Dry measures — 

Tho lUnnlma Rper. 

The Ruh multljilea } and i seer. 

The 3)omhay C'h'itnK— 1/10 Hper. 

I'he Adpao— i sppr 
I'hc AdhoHr-2 apera 
The ]lninlin\ Pa jail of 1 appra 
I’he Boinlnv Mannd of 10 p walla 
The l)olnha^ Map of 2 in.iunda. 


I Squid measure— 

The llninh'w ''i<pr 

'I he null inuttlpha 1, J, J and J jepr, 

'Ihe nmlllplea 2, 4 anil 8*nri 
The Imprrlal ration, 

'Ihe l’hil<-i pallnn, 

Lenrtli— 

The Ineh-l/'ir.th sard, and 
'I he loot Jrd \ ird. 

'I'liP Purloiie of 2'’(» sards 
Tlie .Mile ol sard*- 
The \iird l‘i that uidt of Imetlt whleh la 
eviptls (iptd to the riitllhd s,'»rtl I rpi In Itio 
iilslods ol the Mild Ma>>Ur, lloiiihai, 

Aren and so|iimn~ 

'Ihe Squire Yard, Square IVwtf and Square 
liu h 

The t'nliip Yard, f'nhle Poot and Ciihle liuh 
and anh iniiltlplia of a ( nidi* fiuh 
'I he linn i of ^ of the unnttn. 

'the iiiinlhi of 121 'iimri sards and (he nrre 
of l,hl(l ‘.quite jatils for liint ntea*atrt inenl 
'I'lip Squire of 10(1 square feet. 

'The 11ns t of 100 lulde (nt 


The Peoples of India 


It Is essential to bear in nthui, svhen ileallnR 
sviUi the people of India, that It Is a continent 
rather than a conntrss Nowhere is tho complex 
character ot Indians more clearly c\cn\pllllcd 
than In tho physical ts’po ot Its Inhahltants 
No one ssoiild contuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Patlnns, Sikhs, llajputs, Biirmans. 
Nagas, Tamils, etc,, nor does it take long to carry 
tho dillcrcntlntion much farther Tho typical 
Inhabitants of India — tho Dras'UllanSr-ditfcr al- 
together from those ot Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble tho tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin, it Is certain that they have settled In the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics base been evohed 
locally. 'They have been displaced in the North- 
West by Bucccssh c hordes of Inaadcrs, including 
Aryans, ScvUikans, Palhnns and Moghnls, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes nllicd to 
those of Ilurma, wliicb is India only in a modern 
political sense. Dctwcon these foreign elements 
and tho pure Draaidians Is borderland where 
the contiguous races haao Intermingled. 

The 'people ot tho Indian Empire arc diakled 
by Sir Henry Rlsloy (Caste, Tribe and llace, 
Indian Census llcport, 3001 , tlio Uarcttcer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume 1, Chapter 
6) into spven main physical types. There would 
bo eight if the Andamanese were Ineludcd, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

Tho Ttirko-lraninn. represented by the 
Baloch, Jlrabui and Afghans of Balnchlstan and 
tho North-West Frontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkl and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plontifni ; bond 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. Tho feature in these people 
mat strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous Icngtli of tiiclr noses, and It is probably 
this peculiarity tlmt has given rise to tho tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 


The Iniln-Ary nn occiimlng tlie Piinjnh, ItnJ- 
putsns, ami Iviwlnnlr, niul having ns Us tharnc- 
teristlc members (lie llajputs, NhattrLs, and 
Jats ‘j'hls type, which is readily dhtingiiUh- 
able from the Tiirko Imnliin, npjtroaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the tnuittounl Aryan 
colonists of India. Tho slaliire Is mostly tall; 
compiovinu fair, ejes dark; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
bnt not specially long. 

The Scylho-Drnviilinn, comprising the Mat- 
atfia Jlraiiiimns, tlie Kunbls, and tlie Coorgs 
ot Western India, rrobahly formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravkllan elements. Tills 
type is clearly distinguished from tho Turko- 
Irnnlan by a lower stiture, a greater length of 
head, a higher nassi indo\, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbit 0 -iias‘il Index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of IntermKtiiro with the Dravidlans in 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to liav c been slight , In the low or Drav Idinii 
I elements arc mote pronounced. 

i Tho Aryo-Drnvidinn or nindustnni, 
found in tlio United Proviners, in parts of llaj- 
putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by tlio Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Cliamar. Probably tiic result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of tiio Indo- 
Aryan and Dravldlan types. The licad-fornt Is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; tho nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Atyams ; the 
stature is lower than In tho latter group anti 
usually below tho average according to the scale 
'fhe higher representatives of this type approaoli 
the Indo- Aryans wJillc the lower momhers yrt 
In many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidlans. Tho typo Is cssontlaliy a 
mixed one, yet Its cbaracterlstlcs are rcadUy 
definabic, ami no one w'ould take oven nn 
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> upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamat for a genuine Dravidian The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which Kives the real rlue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidian as raoially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportion 
of the nose 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Bastern Bengal, and other groups 
pecuhar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head is broad , complexion dark , hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within Ics own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit eoincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Hagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Hulu , the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim , the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal , the Bodo of Assam ; and tbe 
Burmese. Tbe bead is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; cyehds often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Cbor-a Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives aie the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modifled to a varying extern; by 

TOWN ANI 

The percentage of the urban population 
to the total is 13 which shows an 
increase of 2 per cent since the last census, 
due partly to tbe natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 2 7 in Assam to 26 0 

DISTRIBUTION OF RURi! 


the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical spedmens the stature 
is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark.-approachb)g black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undnlatmg plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindbyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area tbe domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distmctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
Whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Dnars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
l^ngal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat flgure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas' occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. Tiiey 
melt into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s Journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation bad taken place. 

COUNTRY. 

In Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces Compared to this, the urban 
population in France is 49 per cent , in Northern 
Ireland 50 8 per cent , In Canada 63 7 per cent 
in the U. S A^ 66 2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 


AND URBAN POPULATION 



1941 

1931 

Percentage of total 
Population 

Places 

Popula- 

tion 

(Million) 

Places 

Popula- 

tion 

(Million} 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Total Population 

G57 996 

1 

388 8 

666,924 

338 1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Rural Arens 

655,257 

339 2 

664,444 

300 7 

87 

89 

89 8 

90 6 

90 1 

|go 5 

Urban Areas 

2,739 

49 6 

2,480 

37 4 

13 

11 

10 2 

9 4 

9 9 

9 5 




30 _ _ Changc’i in PopuWion, 

Tho Chart below pl\p« nt n plnnre the fhanpen In Intlla'n iiftpttlftUon In tli*' flccarto Itni'n-lVli 
total, BOX, urban rural and literary. 
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COMMUNITIES. 


Scligion as a census ciitciion of differentiation 
had considerable drawbacks and was this year 
replaced by the concept of community The 
community tables represent the <10511013 of the 
citirens to the question on community oiigin 
111 some-fields a certain degiee of overlap exists, 
notably uhere tribes are concerned, since iihcie 
tribal origin was returned in answer to the main 
question, this was the basis of tabulation In 
some aieas, hpwcvei, eg, notably Assam, 
Christianity claims m.iny adherents, and had 
the ordinary course of sorting been possible, 
these overlaps uoiild liaie been followed up and 
a full picture presented This is one of,the many 
nays in which the contracted tabulation gaio 


rise to considerable difficulties The table below 
gives the communities returned, but the figure 
of Christians refers only to those who in answer 
to the question about oiigin declaicd themselves 
Indian Chiistians The number of persons 
professing Cliristianity is, houever, consideiable 
above those and, for example, in Assam alone 
310,000 persons would have to be added to this 
figure, and indications are that Chiistians in 
this provTnee have increased by 00% over the 
decade 

The figure Tor tubes, therefore, gives the 
number of peisons of tubal origin, a point of 
considerable impoitancc. It does not cov'er 
lehgion or the degree of' assimilation 


Community 

Bntish India 
(millions) 

States 

(miihons) 

1 

f Scheduled Castes 

39 8 

8 8 

Hindus < 



(. Others 

150 8 

56 0 

Muslims 

79 4 

12 3 

Tubes 

16 8 

8 3 

Sikhs 

4 2 

1 5 

Chiistians 

3 5 

2 5 

Others 

1 2 

1 0 


RELIGIONS. 


Hindus largely predommate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Province 
' they are no less than 87 per cent, of the 
population Hindus are in the majority 
111 Bihar, Orissa, the -United Frovdnees, thej 
Central India tracts, Hajputana and Bombay.] 
Muslims monopolize the Horth-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir and are 
considerably in excess In the Punjab and 
Hastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
3f per cent of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent in the United Provinces The Sikhs are 
localised In the Punjab and the Jains in 
Hajputana, Ajmer-Meruara and the neighbour- 
ing States The tribes ate chiefly found in 
Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam, but Bengal, Madras, Hajputana, Central 
India also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 


India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered ov’er the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Bombay. The Parsecs and Jews are chiefly 
residents of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Cliristian community now numbers just 
6 3 millions of persons in India or 1 7 per 
cent of the population. This constitutes an 
increase of 5 per cent over the last census 
Hearlj 60 per cent of Christians arc returned 
from the Madras Piovmcc and its States, and 
the communitj can claim ^0 persons in every 
1,000 of the population of Madras and as large 
a proportion as 29 per cent in Cochin and 32 
per cent in Travancorc, Blscuhere the Chris- 
tians arc scattered over the larger Provinces 
and States of India, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa 
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Census of India, 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 


Tbe Census. 

The Census of India was taken on Llarch 1, 
1041. Full figures arc not availahle hut an 
approximate estimate puts the population at 
388 8 millions The following percentages of 
increase in population in particmar areas indicate 
the extent to winch it has grown since the 


census of 1931 placed tlie population of India 
at, 338 1 millions 

Areas 

Bmtish India. 


Percentage 
of increase 
in popula- 
tion 

Madras . 

• 

• • 

11 0 

Bombay 



15 8 

Bengal . 

• • 

• • 

20 3 

UP... 

• 

. 

.. 13 6. 

Punjab 



20 5 

iihar . 

) 

P 

« « 

. 

12 3 


, 

.. 9 8 

Assam ,. 

« • 

• • 

.. 18 3 

Orissa . 

« 


. 8 8 

N. W P. P. . 


• 

. 25 3 

Bind ^ 

« 

• 

. 16 7 

Baluchistan 

• 

• 

.. 8 2 

Indian States. 


Baroda 

. 


16 6 

Eashmere 

. 


10 3 

Hyderabad 

« • 


.. 12 1 

Mysore 



11 8 

Cochin 


• • 

18 1 

Indore 

• • 

• 

13 9 

r 

Manipur (Assam) 


. 

14 9 

Gwalior 

• • 

. . 

13 7 

Deccan States 

• • 


13 3 

Orissa States . 

• 

• 

.. 12 7 

Eajputana States 


« « 

18 1 


On the occasion offthe Census of 1931 the Cong- 
ress Party had declared a boycott of the Census, 
while during the Census of 1941 all parties 
worked zealously to ensure correct recording 
by enumerators. During the Budget debates 
in March, 1941, allegations were made by several 
members of the Assembly that the Census 
operation had been vitiated by communal over- 
zealousness of citizens and of enumerators 
Mr. M W. M Yeatts, 01 E, IC.S, Census 
Commissioner for India defended his staff against 
criticism of partiality and in the course of an 
interesting review of the remarkable achieve- 
of enumerators said . — “ The Indian 


census is a thing of which the country should be 
very proud, very proud indeed When I was 
m America in 1939, I was rather interested to 
find that two Indian administrative achieve- 
ments were comparatively well-knoivn and 
appreciated. One of them was the Survey 
of India and the other was the Census There is 
here a population of 390 millions — a fifth of the 
world Your census from A to Z costs you 
under 60 lakhs. This is only made possible by the 
people of the country coming forward and taking 
their unpaid share. Just think what it would 
cost if you were to pay these men In America 
they pay their men four cents a head The 
American census for a third of our population 
costs 12 crorcs, that is 24 times the cost of the 
Indian census. The English cost of census 
is Es. 150 per thousand The Indian figure 
comes to under 16 If you paid your enumera- 
tors one anna per head you would add 24 crorcs 
to the cost of the census If you paid them one 
pice per head you would add 62^ lakhs to the 
whole cost. You had nearly 3 million enumera- 
tors last time. Now you have a million and 
a half at least You arc able to conduct this 
so cheaply because the people of this country 
take this enquiry on their shoulders That is 
an enormously creditable thing and one that 
our people should realise. It is a very advanced 
position for this great country — ^tliat this big 
social enquiry should be carried on by the 
people and within their financial resources 
It is a much more advanced position than is the 
case m some countries that are considered to be 
ahead of us Strictly speaking you 

could say that the census is the most tnily 
all-India effort that we have As for the men 
who have taken census, I must say that I have 
great regard for tlie Indian enumerator . . 

Take the ordinary basis of enuiperatiOn in a 
village. Eeally half the village may take part 
because things like determining of age will often 
be settled after consultation with the older 
grown-up people, the stand-by in the village who 
remember what happened fifty years ago 
Very largely it is a public operation and it is a 
very good thing that it should be so " 

Mr Yeatts broke new ground in many 
directions and the census of 1941 was a very 
different phenomenon from that of previous 
decades The one-mght theory was abandoned 
in favour of a penod system to give full scope 
foi the economical and efficient use of the ividely 
differing provincial systems It' has to bo 
remembered here as everywhere that India’s 
census is unpaid The number of enumerators 
as a consequence was more than halved in British 
India and approximately half for the whole 
country The old schedule of former days 
was abandoned and the enumeration earned 
out directly on to the slips which were later 
sorted to produce the tables These slips them- 
selves represented another radical departure, 
since they carried no words in any language and 
could therefore be run off by the hundred millions 
at a single press in Calcutta A location ewe 
was devised which enabled district and other 
identifying detail to be printed on the slip m 
the course of its preparation. 


Census of India 
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For the first time direct enumeration was 
undertaken beyond the north-west liontler In 
Dir, Chitral, Bwat and Kurram by applying to 
these areas the full census system Separate 
scrutiny utvs conducted of the Migratory Powln- 
dasin the north-west The most Interesting 
innovation is the taking of 1/60 random samples 
of the entire population These samples are to 
be kept at the headquarters of each province, 
or census unit, and can be used for ascertaining, 
for Instance, as to nhat proportion of the 
populations is supported by agriculture and 
make other deductions 


For reasons of economy the Government of 
India did not sanction the full grant of expenses 
with the result that although Census has been 
carried out on an elaborate scale the results are 
not to be tabulated except for variation of 
population. Tables giving such important 
information as age, or means of liveliliood, or 
literacy by age are not to be prepared at present 
Thus insurance companies and local bodies 
interested m social services will not get the help 
they used to receive from the Census Report 
It is expected that a large number of Indian 
States will not follow the example of British 
India and that they will anange for the full 
course of tabulation 


Certain general conclusions drawn from the 
Census operation may be mentioned The need 
for simple literacy is appreciated all over the 


country and literacy shows the most marked ilse 
in the case of women amounting to several 
hundred per cent There has been a definite 
movement towards towns and especially larger 
towns and industrial centres Public health 
measures initiated early in this century have 
begun to show results in lower infantile 
mortality, longer life and better public health 

Previous censuses included Buima and Aden 

the figures for which have been removed now 
Last census took place on the night of 26th 
February revealing an Indian population as 
below — 

India 338 1 millions 

British territory 256 8 millions 

States 81 3 millions 


The present figures of 388 8, 295 8 and 93 0, 
show increases of 50 millions over the whole 
country and 89 millions in British India 

The small table shows the percentage rate of 
increase between 1891 and 1911 for India 
Provinces and States 

Percentage 

increase 

(1891-1941) 

India 39 1 

Proiunces 38 9 

States 39 8 
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Population of Cities. 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below showB the age distribittion of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10>yoarly ago groups at the last two consuBCB t — 


Age-group. 

1D81. 1 

1021, 

Ago-gronp. 

1031. j 

1021. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

0—10 





40—50 

008 

891 

1,013 


10— *20 • • 



50—00 

561 

546 

010 

006 

£0—30 • * 



1,640 


60—70 

200 

281 

847 

377 

30—40 

1,431 

1,851 



70 and over. 
Mean age . . 

116 

23.2 

125 

22.8 


180 

24.7 


The mean age in India la only 23 02, as 
Against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1021-31 shows on appreciable reduction on the 
te of the previous decade, even if allowance 


bo made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the ratesfrom 1025 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 



1026. 

1020. 

1027. 

1028. 

1020. 

1030. 

Jjombay . . 

• t 

• « 

367 

255 

310 

814 


208 

Calcutta . . 

• 

• t 

320 

872 

340 

270 


208 

Madras . . 

« « 

• • 

270 

282 

240 

280 


240 

Rangoon ., 

• « 

« • 

362 

820 

204 

841 

821 

278 

Lucknow .. 

« « 

« • 

200 

287 

260 

801 


320 

Lahore 

• « 

• • 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur . , 

• « 

« « 

268 

302 

254 

200 

291 

270 

Delhi 

• • 


183 

288 

201 

210 

250 

100 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India, 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and oldld-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, i 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother ond through 
her of the child. If the child survivos the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of ehild-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life i 
from diarrhooa or dysentery. According to the | 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, byj 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are i 
due, to infantile debility and malformation, ! 
including premature birth, respiratory diseases | 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio.— The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 


census, show a further continuation of the steady 
Cali in the proportion of females to males that 
has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant js definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
ehlldrcn too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a w'holo. Tiie nil India 
ratio is 002 females for 1,000 males foi Muslim 
and 044 females for 1,000 males for Hindus 
The only provinces in which there is actually an 
excess of women over men are Madras and 
Orissa, though the Central Brovinccs can be 
added if Beror be excluded. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — ^The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past, although it is at present 
not very high in comparison with countries in 
the west One hundred and twenty out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, ns 
against 95 ton years ago and less than 40 half 


a century ago. Bombay leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy; Among the states 
Travancoro, Cocliin and Baroda have a higher 
percentage of literacy than the British Provinces. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in Indio proper except 
in Kerala Cochin and Travancoro States have 
more than one literate female to every tuo 
Uternto males Pemalo literacy has Incrcasoa 
by 150% during the decade. 



















Indian Roads 


India’s road system may be briefly described 
asfollorvs — 

There exist four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework uith which most of the Important 
subsidiary roads are linked These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is/the ancient marching route — ^known 
as the Grand Trunk Boad — which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta , the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 64,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can bo considered safe “all weather” trunk 
roads according to modern standards The 
Madras- Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged tliroughout its entire length, and 
Its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for pome years to come ; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many large waterways that It will be 
quite impossible to make It a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
period And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement, on the 
Grand Trunk Boad from Calcutta to the North 
■West Frontier, for example, there la as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods 
are liable to cause serious Interruption 
to traffic 


Subsidiary Roads — As regards the subsi- 
diary roads, the best and most numerous are 
to bo found in Southern India As one would 
expect, the worst served regions are Bajputana, 
Sind and parts of the “Punjab on the one hand, 

> and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the former 
I owing to its ardity and sparse population, and 
I the latter because of the numerous unbridged 
; and mostly unbridgeable waterways which 
I dissect it In addition there are numerous other j 
I parts of the country, such as the lower Him- 
[ alayas, which suffer £:om a dearth of communlca- 
, tions owing to the difficult terram Besides 
surfaced roads, there is a very large mileage of 
“ kutcha " roads in India amounting to 
approximately 200,000 miles, some of which 
are good for motor traffic during the dry 
u cather 

Road Development Committee — On the 
whole it is reasonable to say that India’s road 
system, even before the advent of motor trans- 
port, was altogether insufficient for her needs, 
and it IS the increasing realisation of this fact 
that ied to the appointment of the special Boad 
Development Committee in 1027 whose functions 
were to examine the question of the development 


of road communications in view of the increasing 
use of motor transport and suggest ways and 
means of flnancing it The recommendations 
put forward by the Committee were carefully 
considered by the Government of India, 
whose contusions upon them were em- 
bodied in a resolution and provided jbhat the 
increase from four to six annas per gallon in the 
import and excise duties on motor spirit, W’hich 
had been effected in March 1929, should be 
maintained for a period of flve years in the flrst 
instance, and that the additional duty should 
be allotted as a block grant for expenditure on 
road development, and credited to a separate 
Boad Development Account, whose unexpended 
balances should not lapse at the end of the 
flnancial year 


Road Development Account — The original 
resolution dealing ivith the disposal of the 
Boad Development Account has since been 
amended twice, tlie, resolution at present in 
force having been passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February, 1937 Its 
main features may be described as follows * 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall contmue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for admmistration, resej^ch and special 
grants-in-aid, shallbe allocated for cxpenditureln 
the different ;^ovinces, Indian States, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas These sums may be spent on the con- 
struction, re-construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — ^but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Fro^’incial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted in tbe present resolution lays 
down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time . — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor- General in Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province , or 


(5) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Boad 
Fluid allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province. 

The Governor-General in Council may resume 
the whole or part of any sums which he may at 
that time hold for expenditure in that proiince 
The actual statement of the Account up to 
date is as follows — 
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The position of the Hoad Tund as at end of 
1940-41. 


Lakhs 

Bs 

Gross Eeceipts • 

(1) to end of 1939-40 . . 1,435 94 

(2) for 1940-41 . . . . 156 98 


1 592 92 

Deduct grants to date for Civil 
Aviation . . , . 16 42 


Bet credit to the Hoad Fund 1,577 50 

Deduct sums credited to the De- 
serve to date . . 252 9S 


Balance available for allocation 1,324 62 


Sume allocated to. 

(a) Governor’s Provinces (in- 

cluding Burma prior to 
separation) . 1,043-25* 

(b) Clnef Commissioner’aPro- 

vinces, and N IV F P 
Tribal Area 

(c) Indian States and Ad 

ministered Areas in 1 

States . .. . 161 31 J 


33 90 H,238 40 


Balance (representing mainly the 
unallotted revenue for 1940-41 
received after the close of the 
year 86-06 


1,324 52 


* Excluding Es 80 60 lakhs allocated to 
Burma before separation, this figure becomes 
Es. 962 65 lakhs 

Road Administration — On the administra- 1 
tive side, roads are a provincial subject and may j 
be divided into tivo main classes, Provincial! 
Loads under the Public IVorks Department 
and Local Eoads in charge of local bodies 
Tlie extent to vrhich the administration of 
roads has been delegated to Local bodies 
varies considerably from province to province 
but la. British India as a whole about 80% 
of the extra municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils j 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras { 
and the Central Provinces, which is termed 
“Provincial” but maintained under their agency, j 
Within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective 
Municipalities 

The Road Fund — JJp to the introduction 
of the Load Fund In 1929 all Provincial toads i 
were financed exclusivdy from the General 
Revenues of the provmces and local roads from 
local revenue supplemented by provincial 
grants Since 1929; however, the Road Fund 
Is being’distributed to Provinces and is available 
for construction, reconstruction or improvement 
of roads, but not for ordinary road upkeep The 
object of creating the Road Fund was to supple- 
ment and not to replace the normal expenditure 
on “ original ” road works from provincial and 
local revenues but unfortunately the years 


following the introduction of the Fund have 
been marked by acute financial stringency, with 
the result that provincial governments and local 
bodies have had to make drastic curtailments In 
the allotments made for roads from their revenue 


The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Road Fund was bemg used 
exclusively for roa ds of inter- provincial and inter- 
district importance. The Government of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least £6% 
of the provincial shares in the Road Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be n<ed on roads 
whicb compete wjth the Railways. 


Until 1037, questions affecting roads and road 
transport had been dealt w ith hy the Government 
of India through the Department of Industries 
and Labour, while Railways came under the 
Commerce Department, each under a separate 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
With a view to co-ordinating the different means 
of communications, however, a portfolio for 
Communications was introduced in Bovember, 
1937, the Member in charge of which is 
responsible for Roads and Railways as well as 
Indian Bavigation, Aviation, Telegraphs, &c 

Road Mileage — The grand total of the 
mileage of extra-municipal roads maintained by 
public authorities in British India was 285,813 
on March 31, 1938 ; of this, the total inileage for 
Governor’s Provinces amounted to 278,602 am 
tor Central Areas 6,811. 

The total mileage of roads with moden 
surface, cither bituminous or cement was 9,101 
and the total mileage- of water bound macadan 
roads was 54,067, making a total mileage o 
roads which were either modem surface! 

( bituminous or concrete ) or water bount 
macadam of 64,070. 

The total mileage of lower tjqies of road 
was 221,243. These roads are of three typM 
firstly, roads with artificially admixed granula 
material, gravel, -mootum, etc , on natural soil, 
having a total mileage of 19,542; serondlj' 
roads of natural soil which are motorable U 
Mr weather, having a total mileage of 102,654; 
tWrdly, roads of natural soil which are us 
motorable, having a total mileage of 99,147. 

The total mileage of Roads that arc motorabft 
was thus 186,166, ont of which 83,612 mfis 
were motorable throughout the year, and tt- 
remaining 102,554 miles motorable In fw* 
weather. 


Bo less than 244,840 miles of roads w«B 
maintained hy local bodies, while the P. W. u 
and M. E. S. maintained 40,478 miles. 


The province with the greatest road mileap 
ras Bengal with 91,192, out of which, bowevffi 
»nly 3,887 was modem surfaced or macauai^ 
rhjle the province with the greatest mllcaM w 
nodero or surfaced roads was Mamas WJ*» 
!1,441 miles out of a total provincial mue^ 
>f 85,717. ~ ' ‘ — 


. Bombay bad 11,134 milM of mod^ 
or surfaced roads out of a total provincial ro* 


mileage of 19,571. 

There are in addition, the roads 
by municipalities and those in States, tn* to 
mileages of which are not known. 
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The Government of India. 

The impulse which drove the British to India Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
was not conquest but trade. The Government of the entire civil and military administration 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- and sole power of legislation in the Oovemor- 
ditlons established to meet trading requirements, General-in-CouncU, and defined more clearly 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- tended over the subordinate governments, 
chants of London formed an association for After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with Act transferring the Government of India from 
the East and were granted a charter of Incorpo- the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
ration. The Government of this Company in no Important change in the administration in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Dlrec- ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
jors The factories andT affairs of the Company The Governor-General was the sole representa- 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
Bengal, were adininistered at each of the a Council, composed of high officials, each of 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. whom was responsible for a special department 
Georgeh Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), of the administration, 
by a President or Governor 'and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. Functions of Government. 

The three “Presidencies” were Independent The functions of the Government in India 
of each other and subordinate only to the are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
Directors in England. administration in the world. It claims a share 

.... in the produce of the land and in some 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. provmoes it has restricted the alienation of 

The collapse of government In India conse- land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the It undertakes the management of landed estates 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced whore the proprietor la disqualified In times 
the officers of the Company to assume tern- of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
tonal responsibility in spite of their own de- remedial measures on a great seale It manages 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors, a vast forest propertv and is the principal 
Step by step the Company became first the manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
dominant, then the paramount power in India the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
In these changed circumstances the system of directly manages a considerable portion 
government by mutually Independent and un- of them; it has constructed and maintains 
wioldy councils of the merchants at the Presl- most of the important irrigation works ; it 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Far- owns and manages the post and telegraph 
liament Intervened, and under the Kegulating systems; it bad until 1st April 1926 the 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
councillors were appointed to administer the can set the mints in motion. It lends money 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and culturlsts and occasionally to owners of 
Bombay was for the first time established, historic estates It controls the sale of- 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
vious consent of the Governor-General of medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent public works of the most intimate character 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- The Government has also close relations with 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the the Indian 8tates which collectively cover 
administration of each of the three Fresiden- more than one-third of the whole area of India 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, Includ- and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
ing the Commander-In-Chief of the Fresi- lation. The distribution of these great func- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- tions between the Government of India and the 
General-in-CouncII was somewhat extended, provincial administrations has fluctuated It 
ns it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. was definitely regulated by the Reform Act oi 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
was compelled to close its commercial business implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
and it became a political and administrative tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
body bolding its territories in trust for the by the Imperial Parliament in 1935. 

THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 

Great changes were made in the system of Status were brought about by the Government 
government in British India by the Govern- of India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with Assent on 2nd August 1935, The new Act 
the rules framed under it — almost as Important embodied two main principles — (l) ProMneial 
in their provisions as the Act itselt — came Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
into general operation in January 1921, an elected Legislature ineieryProMncc, and (2) 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd at the centre a Responsible Government of 
December 1019 (For detailed particulars see India, based on a federation of British Indian 
T/ic Indian Year Booh, 1936-37 and preceding Provinces and Indian States Detailed provi- 
years) Still vaster changes in the direction sions for tlic whole scheme arc made in the Act 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion of 1933, wldcb includes 321 sections and 10 
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Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to he carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces — The 
following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces — British Baluchistan, 


Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Kicobar Islands, Panth piploda Proiision 
is made lor the possible creation of others A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Clncf 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original Jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain clasaes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its first sittmg on 6th 
December IflS^ Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Judge owing to the death of Sir Shah 
Sulaiman, ^ S Varadachariar. One post of 
Judge is at present vacant 

The Act also prescribes that the 'Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation sliaHj 
be exercised by a Federal Bailway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 

Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
therecruitmentand control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation — The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1037 : — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of j 
His Majesty’s naval, mlhtary or air forces in aid i 
of the civil power) ; the administration of 
justice; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken I 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list ; procedure in Bent 
and Bevenue Courts 

3 Police, Including railway and village 
police. 

4 PrisonB,reformatories, Borstal mstitutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein; arrangements with 
other tonlts for the use of prisons and other 
institutions 

S. Public debt of the Province. 

C Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Public Service Commission, 


7. Provincial pensions, tliat is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

8. tVorks, lands and buildings vested In 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Provmce. 

0. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10 Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Pro\IncinI Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, if thereis a Legislativ e 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Le^slature ; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

13 Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and jiowers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
minmg settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15 Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16 Burials and burial grounds. 

17 Education, including Universities other 
than those specified in paragraph 13 of List I 

18 Communications, that is to say, roads 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List I, minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways, municipal tramways , rope- 
ways ; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
BUbjecJ to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways, ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with regard to major ports; 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles 

19 Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases . 
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6. Marriage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agriculturai land. 

8 Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land .registration of deeds and documents 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agncultnrai land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; admimstra- 
tors-general and official trustees. 

13. Stamp duties other than duties or fees 
collected by means of 3 udicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
Included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters &peclflcd'ln List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Conrt^ with respect to any 
of the matters in this hst. 

16. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deflciency, inrludlng 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals 

23. European vagrancy , criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including lees 
taken in any Court. 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors’ provinces ” were of com- 
paratively minor scope, though considerable 
modifications were made in the relation- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the Pro- 
vincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ol India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for further extensive changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 preialls, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions In the 
Provinces. The Act of 1935 has also taken 
the relations between the Crown and the States 
outside the purview of the Governor-General 
in Council and entrusted them to a new authority 
called His Majesty’s Bepresentative for the 
exercise of the functions of the Crown in its 
relations with Indian States (Crown Bepresciita- 
tive for short) The officers of Goi crnor-Geiicral 
and Crown Bepresentative are IrM the 
same person The only concrete I'mit-i*® i^ide 
In the constitution of the Ci l i ii..i lent 


Pam II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of laboui ; conditions of labour, 
provident funds ; employers' liability and work- 
men’s compensation , health insurance, including 
invahdity pensions , old age pensions, 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. Trade unions, industrial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or peste affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity 

32 Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority 

35 Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Fart of this List 

36 Fees in respect of any of the 'matters 
in this Fart of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

An amending bill was introduced in Parlia- 
ment in 1939 to make certain readjustments found 
necessary the operation of the 1935 Act To 
safeguard provincial exchequers taxes on mech- 
anical or other road vehicles or on the sale or 
consumption of electricity were added to the 
provincial list. It Was further provided inter flha 
that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Governor-General the Central 
Government may assume executive In addition 
to legislative authority over any field and 
can also with the specific sanction of the 
Governor-General empower Federal officers with 
functions ordinarily the concern of provincial 
administrations 

GOVERNMENT. 

by the 1919 Constitution were the remova 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council (which, however, had the 
far-reaching consequence that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and Independent form of the 
central legislature This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province, 
a legislature with all the plenary pouers gene- 
rally given to such a body save such as are 
specifically witliheld by the terms of the Act 
It consists of two Cliambers The " Council 
of State" is a body of 60 members, including 
34 elected (including one member to represent 
Berar' who, though technically nominated, is 
nominated as the result of elections held in 
Berar) and 26 nominated, of whom not more 
than 20 might be officials The " Indian 
Legislative Assembly ’’ consists of 141 members, 
of whom 102 are elected (including as in the 
case of the Council of State one Berar member 
who, though actually elected, has technical 
to be a nominee) Of the 39 nominated mem- 
bers, not fewer than one-third are required to be 
non-officials The members of the Governor- 
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General's Executive Council have not been 
tnade cx-ojSicio members of either Chamber, 
but eadi of them has to be appointed a member 
of one of other Chamber, and can vote only 
in the Chamber of rrhich he is a member. Any 
member of the Executive Council may, however, 
speak in either Chamber. The President of the 
Upper Cliamber is a nominee of the Governor- 
General. So also, for the first four years after 
the constitution of the Chamber, was the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. But 
after that period the Lower Chamber elected 
its own President and it elected its own Deputy- 
President from the outset The normal lifetime 
of escli Council of State is five years, and of each 
Legislative Assembly tliree years; but either 
Chamber, or both simultaneouslv, may be 
dissolved at any time by the Governor-General 
who has also the power to extend the lifetime 
of either Chamber m special circumstances 
Election — ^The method of election for 

both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it Is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
ture which then existed. Generally speak- 
, the electoral scheme for the Lower Cliamber 
on the same model as that which the Act of 
19 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
iready described except that, firsUn, the pro- 
perty qualification for voters (and consequently 
for candidates) is higher in order to obtain 
manaceable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours is not per se a qualification 
for the (rancliisc, and sceondly, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provincial 
Council. Tlie distribution of seats In both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are on a provincial rasis; that IS a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each Chamber is 
assicned to representathes of each province 
andtheserepresentatives arc elected by consti- 
tuencies coiering an assigned area of the 
province. 

Tlie following table shows the origmal allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one smee added 
for the North-West Frontier Province : — 

Legisiative Council of 



Assembly. 

State 

Madras .. .. 

16 

5 

Bombay . . . . 

16 

6 

Bengal .. •• 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

16 

5 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

6 

n 

Assam 

North-W est Frontier 

4 

1 

Province 

1 

V • 

Bnnna .. 

4 

o 

Delhi .. 

1 

• • 


105 

"si 


The Government of India Act, 1935, by 
separatmg Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 

Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 


to the Legislative Assembly— namely, the 
entire provmce In each case— it follows that 
on the direct election system this area mnst 
be spilt into constitnencies whidi arc mueb 
larger than the constitnencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rnral 
constitnencies for the latter which-are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, It 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case of the Legislative Assembler is the Division 
(the technical term for the ’ administrative 
group of districts controlled by a Divisional 
Commissioner). 


The Franchise. — ^The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements underthe Act was 
thns that there was in each province a body of 
electors qnahfied to vote for, and stand for eleo- 
tlon to, the Provincial Connell, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to ^ose seats in the 
Indian Legisiative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mvtatis mutandis, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate could show that he 
resides somewhere within the proTlnce, no 
closer connection with his particular constituency 
was insisted upon. 


The franchise for the Connell of State dlfiers 
in character from that for the Pxovincia} Connell 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern .of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to seenre for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a "Senate of Elder Statesmen" and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification — adopted as a rongb 
and ready method of enfranCbIsmg only persons 
with a stake in the country— the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes whiifir 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectnal attainment. Examples 
of these qualiflcatlonB are past membei^P 
of either Chamber of the Le^latnre as now 
constituted, or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high office in 
Ioc.al bodies (district hoards, mnnlcipsIUies and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred In recognition of Indian elassical 
learning and hteratnre. 

Powers.— The powers and duUes of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act 
but httle in Aaracter within the "central 
sphere from those of the provincial Oonnais 
under the same Act within their provincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of votog 
supphes for the Central Government. Bat 
as no direct attempt was made to Introduce 
respondble government at the centre, the step 
in that direction having been avowedly confinca 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
!feecntive Government of India 
Icsallyresponsiblcasawholc for the properfnifli- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of Stite ana 
Parliament.ft followed that the powers confenea 
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on the Governor-Qeneral to disregard a decision 
of tiie Indian Legislature were less restricted 
than tlie similar power of the Provincial 
Governor , that is to say, they covered the whole 
field and were not confined in their application 


to certam categories of subjects 
The new provisions, made in the Goiernment 
of India Act, 1035, affecting the Government 
of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 


The Act of 1910 made no structural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations were made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, as the direct agent of the Government 
of India, that portion of India Office functions 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control. 
His functions relate mainly to the control of 
Indian Government Trade Commissioners in 
Europe and America ; arrangements in connec- 
tion with exhibitions and fairs outside India , 
sale and distribution of Central Government 
publications ; representation of India on Inter- 
Empire Organisations and at Conferences , 
relim and repatriation of destitute Indians, 
purchase of stores outside India : provision of 


educational and study facilities for Indian 
students and Government officials on leave or 
deputation , recruitment of persons for special 
posts , and payment of leave salary and pensions 
of officers in Europe, etc. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
Stats and of the Parliamentary Hnder.Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

The Act of 1035 provides for the appointment 
by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
nor more than six persons whose duty it shall 
be to advise him on any matter relating to 
India on which he may desire their advice. It 
also prescribes that the salary of thd Secretary 
of State and the expenses of his Department 
shall be paid out of monies provided by Farlia* 
ment. The Governor-General is given in his 
sphere of responsibihty reserve powers corres- 
ponding with those already mentioned as being 
vested in the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
and in respect of them he is made responsible 
through the Secretary of State to parliament. 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the members of 
bis Executive Council are, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 as contmued by the Act 
of 1035, pending the establishment of Federation, 
appointed by the Crown Ho limit of time.4s 
specified for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five years As an emergency 
measure during the war, the membership of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council was increased to 15 
in July, 1942 These members hold charge of 
the portfolios of War , Defence , Civil Defence , 
Finance , Home , Supply , Indians Overseas , 
Law , Commerce , Information , War Transport , 
Posts & Air (Civil Aviation) , Education, 
Health and Lands , Labour The Hon’ble 
Sir A Bamaswami Mudaliar (India’s representa- 
tive on the Imperial War Cabinet and Pacific 
War Council) will retain his seat on the 
Executive Council The Commerce Department 
deals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping The 
Department of Communications deals with post 
and telegraphs, civil aviation, meteorology, 
ports, inland navigation and roads. Eailways 
form a separate department, but are under 
the same member of the Council as the Com. 
munications Department. The Secretary for 
Communications attends the meetmgs of the 
Ballway Board as an ex-officio member. The 
Departnient of Labour deals with labour subjects 
In addition it assumes responsibility for labour 
in docks and for the administration of certain 
statutes affcctmg labour on the railways It 
deals also with public works and irrigation, 
mines, technical education so far as that concerns 
tudustoy, prmting and stationery and various 


items of safety legislation and administration. 
Ecclesiastical affairs are placed under the 
Defence Department 

The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
charge of External Affairs. The Commander- 
in-Chief in practice alw'ays is a member of the 
Council He holds charge of the Defence 
Department The Council may assemble at any 
place in India which the Governor-General 
appoints. In practice it meets only in Delhi 
and Simla except for a meeting or tiro in Calcutta 
after Christmas, when the Viceroy is usually 
in residence in the Bengal Capital 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in tbe position of 
a Minister of State, and has tbe final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Provincial Government; 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is 
referred to tbe Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but tbe Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that tbe matter is of such grave Im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each 
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Defescb Depaetmeht. 


Houb Depaexuekt. 


Secretary, C Mad G Ogilvie, 0 s i , 0 B E , 1 0 .S 
Additional Secretary, Sir Gurunath Bewoor, B A , 
OIEjIOS 

Joint Secretary, G Miackworth Young, 0 1 B , 
F.SA,I0S (Betd). 

Deputy Secretary, P Mason, 0 B e , i c s 
Director of Military Lan.d« and Cantonments, 
Colonel G P J Paterson, o i E , as e , ii o. 
Additional Deputy Secretary, Lieut -Col A C 
Beynon, Bat-at-Law, los (Hetd.) 

Petroleum Officer and Ex-Offtcio Deputy Secretary, 
J 0 Taylor 

Assistant to Petroleum Officer, Capt F H J 
Ebburn 

T7 nder~Secrctary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers’ 
Board, R M Saner, 1 0 s 
Undersecretary, S N Russell, OBE, ics 
Undersecretary, MSA Baig, i o s 
Undersecretary, M. J A Staggs, ji B E 
Establishment Officer, Major C Burge, M B E 
Additional Undersecretary, R 0 Jeffreys, ip 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A P Dube, 
I.SO. 

' ' * cistant Secretary, P D Wilson 

istant Secretary, Khan Sahib Hamid 
jlukhtar Shah, i p (Retd ) 
ssistant Secretary, J Grose 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib C D Sharma 
Remion Officer, F Spencer, si B E 
Systems Officer, Lieut -Col P T Harrison 
Officer Supervisor, Systems, C W Ayton 
Officer Supervisor, Central Clearing House, W G 
Eyre 

Director, Military Regulations and Farms, Lieut - 
Col R J Shearcroft, si B E 
Officer Superiisor, Central Revision Section, A J 
Courtney 

Director of Public Relations, Lieut -Col I S Jehu. 
D DP R, Major W G Hingston, 

ADPR , Captain R N Bobb 
D A DP R , Captain A N Thomas 
Superintendents, S K Sen Gupta , S C Ghosh , 
M K Gangooly , Abdur Rahib , Mohd 
Amia 

*MaiTAET Fieakcb Depaetsient 
Financial Adviser, E T Coates, obi, c l e , 
los 


Secretary, E Conran-Smith, 0 S.l , o.l B , i c s 
Additional Secretary, Sir Richard Tottenham, 
c s 1 , 0 1.E , 1 0 s 

Deputy Secretary, H. J. Frampton, 0 i.E , mo, 
10 s 

Deputy Secretary, V. Sahay, i.o a 
Deputy Secretary, V Shankar, i o.S. 

Officer on Special Duty, Capt. A, W T. Webb 
Officer on Special Duty, W. H, Evans, Bar-at- 
Law, ICS 

Under-Secretary, D 0 Das, 1.0 S. 
Undersecretary, B J L 01\er, IP 
Undersecretary, F H T. Ward, M.B E. 

Assistant Secretary, (Vacant) 

Superintendents, E S. Xeymer, SIBE, Rai 
Sahib R B Das, W A ThreUall, Md Jan, 
B D Tewan, Harbans Lai, M C. T. Chan 
(Offg.). 


Depaetsient of Ikfoesiation & Beoaboabtinq 
Secretary, Sir Fredenck H Puckle, KC.IE, 
0 s I , I 0.8 

Deputy Secretary, P H. Thapar, ICS 
Undersecretaries, M Xhursbid, 1 0 s and 
R K. Tandon, B.A. (Cantab) , Bar-at-Law, 
PCS 

Publicity Adviser to the Govt of India, P J. 

Griffiths, SI B A , 1 0.8 (Retd ) 

Advertising Consultant, Major Peter Johnson 
Officer on Special Duty, Dr E T Behanan, 

Ph.D 

Song Publicity Organiser, K S. Abu-al- 
I Hassar Hafiz Jallandhari. 

Asstent Counter Propaganda Officer, Anand 
Ram Vyas 

Superintendents, H P Raul and Mohd. Sabir. 

Btjeeau of Pubho Infoemation. 
Principal Information Officer, J Natarajan 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, 
S A Jawad 

Information Officers, B L Sharma, B. Fonseca, 
F D Douglas, Miss Cecilie LesHc, 0 Rahman, 
M L Bharadwaj, S R S Raghavan and 
Syed Wahajuddin Ahmad 
Administrative Officer, R S C N Sen 
Chief Superintendent, N MiUicans , 

Assistant Information Officers, R L Handa, V. 
Rrishnaswami, B B Rapasi, J A Ridwai, B. 
Mukhopadhyay, Madho Prasad, Binod U Rao, 
P D Murti 


Addl. Financial Advisers, M R Coburn, 0 1 E , 
OBE (Temp ) , R S Symons, i c s. 

Joint Financial Adviser, Mohamad All, o B B 
Deputy Financial Adiisers, G R Ramat, i c s , 
J Daj'al, SI A., SI B E , , Ghulam Abbas, B A , 
Blrjl Narayan, si A , S Jayasankar, si A , 
J. R Hope, 0 B E , A de C Sebastian , 
W G Alexander, i c s 

Asstt Financial Advisers, L R Chambers, 
I 0 s , Rhub Chand, i c s , W B Morton , 
P If Hardcastle ; E Bridgncll , R B Gaya 
Prasad, fees, Rai Sahib A C Mukherjee , 
Rai Sahib S C Roy , B B Ghosh , R S 
Bishnmbcr Das , L F Barrie , S G Mustafy , 
Rao Sahib V Siiarama Ijer , K A Joseph, 
31 B E , R N. Raul , Rlshan Dajal 
Superintendents, S R Raicker, Amar Nath 
Abbi, Hans Raj; Ram Singh; AbdusSalam, 
S D Sinha ; G A M Smith , Ram Autar , 
Rai^ Nath 


ISIPEEIAl COTTHOIIi OF AGBIOBITUBAI. RBSEAEOH, 

SniBA & New Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon Mr. N R Sarker. 
Vice-Chairman and Principal Admtnisiraiive 
Officer, P M. Rharegat, o I B , 1 0.8. 

Secretary, B Sahay, i O.S 
AgncuUural Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Dr. W. Bums, D.sc 0.1 E., 
Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Government of India, F. Ware, O.I.E., f,e. 0 ,V.s., 
I.V,S. 

Assistant Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Government of India, S 0. Boy, SIBC., BSc. 
(London), Dip Agn (Wye), Dip lAEl 
Chief Superintendent, S C Sarkar, B A , si.B A s. 
(Lond) 

Superintendents, T S Rrishnamurti, 

H C. Thapar, B.A. 
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Statistician, Dr P V. Sukhatme, r sc , Ph D , 
Officer-in-Charge, Animal Husbandry Bmeaitt 
K P R Kartha, B A 

CBNXBAL AGHIOtriTimAL Mabketing - 
' Department 

Agricultural Marletmg Adviser to the Government 
of India, Dr N Das, Ph D (Econ Load ), 
ICS 

Deputy Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Govt of India, (Post held In abeyance at 
present). 

Senior Superintendent, T. R Rajagopalan, B A 
Senior Marketing Officers, D N Khurodj', i d D 
(Hons ) , Sardar Sahib S Kartar Singh, 
L Ag , B sc (Agr ), N D D (Reading) , B P 
Bhargava, B sc , A H inst , B E 
Marketing Officers, Tiryugi Prasad, m A , PL B , 
P L Tandon, B sc (Wales), p r Econ s 
(Lond ), on leave , S C Chakravarty, b Ag 
(Bom ) , U R Bhat, M a 
Supervising Officer {Grading Stations), F A 
Shah, B A 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R C. Srivastava, b sc , 0 b e 
Professor of Sugar Technology, A Schouten, ing 
s T 

Professor of Sugar Engineering, H S Arnold, 
B sc (Olas ), M I Mech E , u i E s 
Assistant Professor of Sugar Technology, D 
R Parashar, b sc , Dip t i 
Assistant Professor of Sugar Engineering, D K. 

Brahma, B sc (Glas ), 0 P E 
Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, D. 

G Walawalkar, b Ag , M s (da) 

Assidant Professor of Sugar Chemistry {Organic), 
Vacant 

Physical Chemist, Dr A N Rao, M sc , Dr 
ing (Berlin), A 1 0 

Bio-Chemist, Br. H, D Sen, M sc , Ph D (Lond ), 
DIO 

First Assistant to Sugar Technologist, H S 
Chatuivedl, B sc , Dip T I , u S. (b A ). 
Assistara Sugar Technologist, Abdul Rahim 
Khan, Dip R T 0 (Glas ) 

Statistician, P. Heelakantan Hayer, m A , M sc 
(Lond ) 

Officer-in-Charge, Sugar Eesearch and Testing 
Station, Bilan, K C. Joshi, B Sc , Dip Tech 

External Apfairb department 
Secretary, O. K. Caroe, 0 s.i., 0 1 E 
Joint Secretary, H Weightman, 0 1 E 
Deputy Secretary, 'FiSiiOx A S B Shah 
Addl Deputy Secretary, C G S Curtis, 0 B E 
Undersecretary (G), V B Arte 
Undersecretary, Captain LAC. Fry 
Assistant Secretary, I S Gdnsalves, m B E 
Supenntendents, M O. Dover, A J Courtney, 
(on Depn ), J M Matthews, (on Depn ), 
Sardar Sahib Sardar Bishan Singh, M 
O’Meally, Girdharl Lall, Rai Saheb Raja Ram, 
* C 0 Everard, A T G Wilson 

Department op Indians Overseas 
Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr G S Bozman, c i E , 
lOS 

Deputy Secretary, A V Pal, 0 B E , 1 0 s 
Undersecretary, V Viswanathan, 1 0 s 
Officer on Special Duty, J A Rahim, 1 0 S 
Supenntendents, T F Cronan, B a (Hons ), 
V S Swaminathan, b a , and Mohd. Yakub 
Butt, B.A. 


Political Department. 

Political Adviser to His Excellency the Grown 
Representative, The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, 
Bart, GoiE.KOSi 

Secretary to His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive, Sir Kenneth Fitze, E 0 1 E 

Indian States Forces 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Maj -Gen Sir Fre- 
derick Gwatkin, c B , D s 0 , M 0 
Deputy Military Adviser -in-Chief, Lt -Col H E 
Cubitt-Smith, 12th F F Regt 
GSOI , Lt -Col ■ H G P Williams, 17th 
Dogra Regt 

G S 0 II , Major G B Neale, Indian Armoured 
Corps 

DA AG, Major A J W Smart, 13th F F 
Rifles 

D A AG II , Major RET Keelan, R A 
DAQMC, Major W. H Niall, 8th Punjab 
Regt 

Officer Supervisor, R J Southcombe, mbe 
Finance Officer, Asa Nand Wadhauan 

Department of Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, OSI, 
OIE,IOS 

Addl Secretary, N. R Pillal, 0 1 E., 0 B B I 0 s. 
Jmnt Secretary and Secretary, Economic Re- 
sources Board, T- S PiUay, 0 B E 
Deputy Secretary, S N Ray, 1 0 s 
Addl Deputy Secretary, S R Zaman, ICS 
Undersecretary, G. Swaminathan 
Undersecretary, R J Pringle, 1 0 s 
Undersecretary, G Corley Sm*th, MBE 
Additional Undersecretary, B N Adarkar, M A 
(Cantab ), also Secretary Reconstruction 
Committee 

Sugar Controller in India {Purchase), N C 
Mehta, ICS 

Assistant Secretary, H Khanna, M A. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib P M Mukerji, M A 
Tedinical Adviser {Textiles), Rai Bahadur 
H Moolcherjee 
Attache, B N Banerji 

Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses tn British ' India, A. N. Seal, B sc. 
(London) 

Engr Light Houses, S K Lnhlri 
Superintendent of Insurance, 3 H. Thomas, P.I.A. 
(on leave) 

Nautical Adviser to the Government of India 
and Indian Shipping Adviser, Capt H L 
Davis, R.i N 

Chief Surveyor inth the Govt, of India, Engr 
Capt J. E. Moloney, R i.N. 

Secy , Indian Accountancy Board, F N. Bhandari, 
B com (Lond ), A 0 A , R A 
Assistant Supdt of Insurcmce, P V. Krishna 
Murthy, M sc p i a 

Asstt Supdt. of Insurance, A. Rajagopalan, B.A., 
AT A 

Assistant Supdt of Insurance, N. V. Nayudu, 

M A , B L , p I A 

Wheat Commissioner for India, Y N Snkthnnk.'ir, 
OIE, lOS 

Dy Wheat Coniunisioner for India, Captain A M. 
Thomson, a i n 0 

Ec.momic Adviser .‘?ir Theodore Emanuel 
Gregory, Kt . d sc 

Chief Research Officer under the Economic Adiiser 
Dr B, G Ghate, M A , rh D. 
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Officer on Special Duty, Persian Oiilf TTor Trade 
Bureau, If If Wanchoo, ICS 
CInef Controller of Imports, Earn Cbaitdia, 
CIE,3IBE,IC3 

Adviser on Rubber Purchase, Sir F E James, 
QBE 

Officer on Special Duty and Deputy Sugar Con- 
troller for India, D C A Cook, ICS 
Director of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Dr Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, QBE, 
BSC,F lost P.FIO 

Secretary, Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, S VI ShiNeswatkar, i o s 
Controller of Patents and Designs and Registrar 
of Trade Marls, K Eama Pai, sr a 
Registrar of Textile Trade Marls at Bombay, 
K S Shavaksha, Bar-at-Law 
Superintendent, Govt Test House, Ahpore, 
Calcutta, If N Sen Gupta, MSc (Durham), 
A I c (Lond ) ■ 

DEPAETMENT OF SUPPLY 
Main Seobetamat 

Secretary, E M JenMns, csi,ciE,ics 
Additional Secretary, Ghulam Mohammed, c i E 
Joint Secretary, M W M Yeatts, c I E , 10 8 
„ „ J A Mackeown, c l E , 1 0 s 

Deputy Secretary, M Ikramullah, 1 0 s 
„ „ A MacFarquhar, i o s 

Undersecretary, P E Nayak, 1 0 s 
„ „ Ehan Bahadur E. Ubaldullah 

Assistant Secretary, J Byrne 

„ „ Ehan Sahib Mohammed Aslam 

Chief Statistical Officer, K R K Menon 
Officer on Special Duty (Statistics), Dr 0 H. 
Malik 

Officer on Special Duty, Air Marshal Sir J F A 
Higgins, KOB,KBB,DSO,AFO 
Officer on Special Duty (RecnH(jnent), Lt-Col 
M A. Eahman, i H s (Eetd ) 

Superintendents, C J Busby, Shiv Dev Singh, 
A. E Kapur, B B Sakeena, S E Ifagar, 
M Fahim, M A Ghani, G E Joslu, A H ^ 
Hammond 

OFnCEBS OP OTHEE DEPAKTMENTS ATTACHED 
TO THE Main Secbetariat 
Additional Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
Zahid Hussain, o l E 

Joint Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
L A Chapman, j os. 

Assistant Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
M S. Bhatnagar 

Assistant Financial Admser (Supply Finance), 
M Y Eangachar! 

Provision Co-ordination and Supply, Brigadier 
E S B. Gaffney 

Assistant Master General of Ordnance (Supply), 
Lt-Col A YThiteside 

Deputy Assistant Master General of the Qjdnance 
(Supply), Major HAG Lewis 
Staff Captain (Supply), Major H. G, Coates 
Information Officer, O Eahman 
Office of the Chief Accounts Officee, 
American Pcrohase 

Ishwar Dayal, Chief Accounts Officer; V If 
Adavi, Deputy Chief Accounts Officer , E J. 
Smart, Assistant Chief Accounts Officer , 
Muhammad Sultan Khan, Assistant Accounts 
Officer- 

KOH-I-SUITAN— SUEPHIIB OPERATIONS 
Captain K O Briggs, I E , Officer-in-Charge ; 
P. G Das Hazra, bsc (Cal), bsc (Lond), 
AEOS (Lond), Assistant Officer-in-Charge 


Office of the Eieciricai. Commissionee with 

THE GOVEBNMENT OF INDIA, CAICPITA 
H M. Mathews, Electrical Commissioner , 
Major E L Evans, Supenntending En^eer: 
T Seshagiri Eao, Elecmcal Engineer, M K, 
Ghose, Assistant Electrical Engineer 

Advisees 

W. A M "Walker, o b E , Adviser on Jute 
Supplies ; P F S. "Warren, Adviser on Engineer- 
ing Supplies , J. A Stuart "Williams, Assistant 
Adviser on Engineering Supplies , I. C Eobert- 
son. Assistant Adviser on Engineering Supplies; 
"W E Watt, 0 B B , SI A , Adviser, "Woollen 
Industry ; E C Forbes, d s o , Deputy Adviser, 
Woollen Industry, A C Inskip, OBE, VD, 
Adviser, Tanning and Leatlffir Industries , 
E If B Brunt, Adviser on Petroleum Products ; 
J S Quin, Adviser on Eope Supplies, A 
Mnkherjee, Assistant to Adviser on Eope 
Supplies 

MlOA Oeganisations, 

John Podger, Mica Inspector to the Govern- 
ment of India; Eat Sahib 3 C Mukherjee, 
Additional Mica Inspector to the Government of 
India , W J U Tumbnll, Mica Examiner to the 
Government of India ; E G Woodward, 
Assistant Government DHca Inspector 

Dieectoeatb Geneeai, 

Munitions Pbodhotionb, Cadodtta 
S ir Guthrie Enssell, K o i e , Director-General, 
Munitions Productions , Major W D S Laird, 
Deputy Assistant Director-General, Munitions 
Production (Co-ordination) 

Branch Skoeetaeut 

S K Kirpalanl, l o s , Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India , J M Shnnagesh, 1 0 s , 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India , 
J B Langford, 1 0 s , Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India , E C Gaynor, u B E , 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India , Khan Sahib Shaikh Tahir All, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of India; E 0 
Eundlett, Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India , H C Mahindroo, Superintendent 

Armaments Production Division 
Q S Butler, oiE, ba (Oxon), Fio, 
51 1 chem E , 1 0 s , Deputy Director-General, 
Armaments Production , E J. Bookless, i o s , 
Assistant Co-ordination Officer, Major G H. 
Christie, A E P. Officer and Adviser 

Ordnance Factories Directoeate 
M ajor T F BonWek, o I E , D s o , B Mech E , 
M I Mech E , Chartered Mech Engineer, 1 0 s , 
Director of Ordnance Factories , G H Welford, 
OBE, 1 0 B , Ddjiuty Director of Ordnance 
Factories , J A E Talnsh, Deputy Director of 
Ordnance Factones , E J Dunderdale, B A 
(Cantab ), m Inst o e , i o s , Chartered Civil 
Engineer, Assistant Director of Ordnance 
Factories (Administration) (on leave preparatory 
to retirement with effect from Slat December 
1941), F C Foremen, Ml5iech.E, p.esa, 
1 0 s , Chartered Mech Engineer, Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Factories (Production), 
K. H T. Gilbertson, OBE, AMl.MechE, 
A M I.E (ind.), 10 8, Chartered Mech Engineer, 
Civil Engineer Adviser to the Director of Ora 
nance Factories , C 0 C Mesdmore,A Mi. Mecu 
E., A M.I E E , 1.0 B , Civil Engineer Adviser to 
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the' Director of Ordnance Factories, A D 
McClancy, 1 0 s , Assistant Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories , 
G H Whyte, Assistant Civil Engineer Adviser 
to the Director of Ordnance Factories , A W 
Hall, 1 0 s , Assistant Civil Engineer Ad^’iser 
to the Director of Ordnance Factories , C E 
Jolly, Officer Supervisor, Madliusudan Singh, 
Officer Supervisor, H J Cook, Officer Super- 
visor, Sharka Fershad, Officer Supervisor 

Factory Expansion Directorate, 

Col M H Cox, OBE,MO,IAOO,)II Mech B , 
Chartered Mech Engineer, Director of Factory 
Expansion , A M Leiper, B Sc , ami Mech B , 
A I Mar E , 1 0 s , Deputy Director of Factory 
Expansion, O S Hill, Deputy Diiector of 
Factory Expansion , A B James, 1 0 s , Civil 
Engineer Adviser to the Director of Factory 
Expansion , H de Lys Gregson, Assistant Civil 
Engineer Advisei to the Director of Factory 
Expansion , D G Dej', Assistant Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Factory Expansion , 
J E Potts, Assistant Civil Engineer Adviser to 
the Director of Factory Expansion , D P 
McKenna, Officer Supervisor • 

Factory Recruitment Directorate 
H I Mattheus, i o s , Director of Factory- 
Recruitment, G L Hawes, Assistant Director 
of Factory-Recruitment (Honorary), Amar 
Hath Singh, Officer Supervisor 

Factory works section 
Col F B Pigott, Chief Engineer, Factories , 
Major W R Leake, i e , SORE (11) , Major 
J F BagnaU, I B , S O.R E (11) , Major J W 
Warner, l E , S O R E (II) , Major D E Hard- 
ing, I E , S O R E (II) , Capt Russell Potts, I E , 
SORE (HI), Lieut A N Daniell, re, 
I R E M (Factories) , T A Miller, Surveyor of 
Worlts 

Cim Armaments Production and 
Engineering Division 
F G S Martin, M 0 , 0 1 E , Deputy Director- 
General, Engineering and CivU Armaments 
Production , G V Dorsey, PA toDDGB & 
C A P , S M Homair, Superintendent 

Metals Directorate 

R A MacGregor, Director of Metals , H 
Hackney, Deputy Director of Metals , R R 
Chari, Deputy Director of Metals , Capt F S 
Rishworth, Deputy Director of Metals , A 
Samad, Assistant Director of Metals , G R 
Iyengar, B sc , Technical Officei of Metals , 
B S Randhawa, Officer on Special Duty, 
(Quota) 

Civil Armaments Production Division 
A R Elliot Lockhart, Assistant Deputy 
Director General, (Commercial) , R C Case, 
M I , Mech E , Assistant Deputy Director-General, 
(Civil Armaments Production) , R K Innes, 
MSc , Director of Civil Armaments Production, 
J N Compton, Director of Ciill Armaments 
Production 

Assistant Directors of Ci I'll Armaments Production 
T T Lambe , E H Blanchard , L W Radice , 
Major R G L Firman , A P Taylor Gill , 
W J". M Adams 


Industrial Planning Officers C J Delph , J M 
Robertson , J M Smith 

Assistant Industi lal Planning Officers . A D 
Wilks, 1 0 s , P S Venkataraman , A H 
Marley , D V Reddy , G Richards , M A Cook , 
B N Mojumdar , A W Ottignon , H Aldridge , 
D Crawshaw " 

A J Cunningham, Accounts Officer Hi'ork- 
shops) , M L Malhotra, Administrative Officer 

Senior Technical Assistants Norbert Talsky , 
Rao Sahib M V Ramamoorthi , J Pauhe , 
G V Pillai 

T D Welby, Industrial Planning Officer 
(Calcutta Circle) , W C Blakeney Britter, 
Assistant Industrial Planning Officer (Calcutta 
Circle) , W H Abel, Industrial Planning Officer 
(Lahore Circle) , G E Hoaie, Assistant Indus- 
trial Planning Officer (Lahore Circle) , V S 
Chopra, Assistant Industrial Planning Officer 
(Lahore Circle) , C W Clarke, Deputy Con- 
troller of Supplies (Mumtions and Engineering, 
Bombay) , A B Goodman, Assistant Industrial 
Planning Officer (Bombay Circle) , R Boothroyd, 
Assistant Industrial Planning Officer (Bombay 
Circle) , P M Lyons, Technical Assistant to 
Industrial Planning Officer, Bombay , E W F 
Johnson, Deputy Controller of Supplies, Madras , 
M H Ismail, Assistant Industrial Planning 
Officer (Cawnpore Circle) 

Engineering Directorate 

J Humphries, Assistant Deptity Director 
General (Engineering) , H Spairow, Deputy 
Director, Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 
M H Oakley, Deputy Director, Engineering 
(Mechanical) , V S Risoe, Deputy Director, En- 
gineering (Electrical) , P C Mukerjee, Deputy 
Director, Engineering (Civil), James Oswald, 
Deputy Director, Engineering (Progress) , 
G F M Bailey, Deputy Director, Engineering 
(ARP), S W White, Deputy Director, En- 
pneenng (Structural) , Major J A Marshall, 
Assistant Director, Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 
J S Mathur, Assistant Director, Engineering 
(Electrical) , F Harkar, Assistant Director, En- 
gineering (Progress) , B V D Menon, Assistant 
Director, Engineering (Electrical) 

Shipbuilding Directorate 

Engineer Capt J Beggs, o I e , R i N (Retd ), 
Director of Shipbuilding, A Paxton, Deputy 
Director of Shipbuilding , Engineer Lt J W 
Stephenson, Deputy Director of SMpbuildIng; 
Engineer Lt H R Cooper, r i N , Assistant 
Director of Shipbuilding , F Baggesen, Officer 
on Special Duty 

Iron and Steel Control board 

! J C Mahlndia, Iron and Steel “Controller , 
G W M Wluttle, ICS, Secretary, Iron and Steel 
Control Board , E G Spooner, Deputy Iron and 
Steel Controller , J D Lam, Deputy Iron and 
Steel Controller 

Assistant Iron and Steel Controllers A. Haridas, 
V P Dube , R M Hamilton , D V Krishna 
Rao , J. Leisk , A Mansfield , A K Mitra , 
A K Muirhead , F. E S Bear , R A Suklitan- 
kar , 0 H Watson ; J P Bapasom 
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IQSCEIXASEOrS 

J.S "W^altonjl/epiitjrSt^el Import Controller; 

S 31. K. Alvi, Depnty Steel Import Controller : 
G. A. B. Trimming, Deputy Director General 
3Iaclime Tools and 3Iaclnne Tool Controller; 

C 'Vir. Bufid, Director of Machme Tool Control : 
B C. Knight. Depnty Director of 3Iachine Tool 
Control; J Hodkmson, Deputy Director of 
3Iaclune Tool Control ; C. P. Herhert, lacensmg 
Officer; 3^. L. D Ilartyn, Officer on Speafl 
Duty, Indent Statutici. License Section ; 
Ahdtd Salim Khan, 3r.A.. Indents Officer 

DrEECTOEATE GESEEAI, SEPPET. 

Kett Delhi. 

Brigadier E. Wood, c LE , ir o.. Director 
Generid, Snpplv. 

Dt'puft; Director Generals Supplti: — ^B W. Tar- 
gett, c.l E ; Sir lauTence Mason. Kt., CJ E 
o B E H.C.. I r s ; S. A. Tenkataraman. I c s 

Beasch Seceetaeiat 

A. P. Hnme. LC S . Depnty Secretary 
(Supply) ; S. Bhoothaiingam i c s , Under 
Secretary (Supply) M. B'Bhide, i c s . Under 
Secretary (Supply) . S Karayanasimmy, Assist- 
ant Secretary (Supply) , Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah. 
Supermtendent. 

^ Co-oEnctAnos Dipectoeate 

Bai Bahadur Kirpa Bam Director; Tara 
»Chand, Depnty Director ; S S Venkataknshnan, 
Assistant Director 

SXATISXICAE DIEECTOEAXE. 

S K. Ilitter. Assistant Director. 

TESmES Dieecxoeate. 

C W Tosh. Depnty Director ; W J. Oaldey 
Deputy Director; S K Chaudhuri Assistant 
Director; L Knibb, Assistant Director Hami- 
dnllah I^an, Assistant Director. J. O Lai, 
Assistant Development Officer; C Feather 
Textiles Expert, Hattersley 3nils, Bombay 

CIOXHCtG DIEECTOKATE. 

Col H D Goldthorp Director A. G B. 
Hoiton-Bennett, o B E , I o s Superintendent of 
Clothing Production . Lt -Col. A A. Dean 
lA. 0 c.. Assistant Superintendent of Clothmg 
Production; Khan Sahib Mobd. Shall Deputy 
Assistant Superintendent of Clothmg Production; 
Capt. D. A. Bipp, I.A o 0 Staff Officer ; Bao 
Sahib V. Gopal Krishnan. Adimnistrative 
Officer ; J. K Khanna, Plannmg Officer ; 
Qudiatullah. Planning Officer; A B.'Banneijee, 
Planning Officer, Khan Sahib 31ohd. Ishaq. 
Plannmg Officer. 

LEATHEE 3IA^*rTACT^EE5 Dieectoeate. 

B. wnmot. X.C., E.D 1 0 s . Director : Major 
John Bleeck, Depnty Director- K K. Barnes 
I O.S., Deputy Director ; D. A. Eandail Deputy 
Director ; Ml A. i^fee. Assistant Director. 

’foodstots Dieectoeate. 

J. B- H. Bartlett, Fji 0 J , ECS. Director ; 
E \V. Matthew, Deputy Director J F Moise, 
Deputv Duector ; Capt Hukmat Klian. Deputy 
Director ; C B. V. Subban, Stage Inspector. 

TDIBEE DIEECXOPATE 

D. Stewart, OBE l.r.S . Director; W E. 
Flewett, 1 .ES, Depnty Director (Inspection); 
J. Walker, i.E s , Depnty Director . W. G Lev^, 
Deputv Director t:nmbcr Depots); 3. S. 


Knppnswamy, Depnty Director ; 3L T. laurie, 
LTS., Depnty Director; P. K. Smi, Assistant 
Director ; Dr. S. X. Kapoor, Jhj)., Officer on 
Special Duty ; E. B Bamachandra Bao, Assist- 
ant Director; 3rulchan 3nnhoTta, OScer-in- 
Charge, Government Port Umber Depots, 
Calcutta ; Bao Bahadnr K. G. Belliappa, Officer- 
ia-Charge, Government Port Timber Depots, 
Cociun; A. G Grant, 3I.BJ:,, Officer-ln-Charge, 
Government Port Timber Depots, Karadii. 


3IlSCELLAyEOrS DnSECXOEAIE, 


A. E Hampson Director; P. S 3]&k$r, 
Depnty Director ; K. C, W adla. Deputy Director ; 
X. K Thadanl Assistant Director ; T. T. Siva, 
Superintendent 

333101X3 Dieecxoeate. 

Lt-Col. E Bader, E.E, Director; 3Iajar 
L W BL Harrington. P.A.O.O.. Depnty Director; 
Capt. B Balfonr-CIarke, Deputy Directoi; 
E A. Oakley, Depnty Dirwtor ; Khan Bahadnr 
Bahman Baksh Qadri, Assistant Director; 
X. C. Bahree Assistant Director ; Inder 
Prasad, Assistant Director; J. T. T. Perry, 
Depnty Director ; K. K. Xasta, Assistant 
Director. 

CHElflCAlS DIEECIOPATE. 

P. E Crerar, Director; Dr. L- A: Bhatt, 

! Assistant Director : J. F. Smclair, Depnty 
Director; D. Y. Kapur, Technical Assistant; 
Dr. X. B. Damle, Assistant Director. 

COXTOX Testhes Dieecxopaie, Bohhat. 

D. 3L Passmore, Assistant Director General ; 
Lt-Col L J. L Addison, Officer on Special 
Duty: C. B. Snndaram, Assistant Director; 
B B. Joshi, Assistant Director ; Ali Habihnllah, 
Assistant Director; Dr. B. Y. Bhatt, Assistant 
Twhnical Officer , 3L K. Chakrabarty, Assistant 
Technical Officer ; James Loho, Assistant 
Techmeal Officer ; S D Chitnis, Assistant 
Teiffiiucal Officer ; L T. Maloney. Controller of 
Purcliase (Cotton Textiles) ; D W. Lewis, 
Dv. Controller of Purchase; K. C. Pakrasl. 
sic. (Cal ), T C.S. (Lond.), Dy, Controller of 
Purchase ; T. P. Barat, B sc (Hons ). ir sc. (Cal ), 
Astt. Controller of Purchase ; Bao Sahib, 3 M 
Sundram, L.T h (Hons ), Asstt. Controller oi 
Purchase; A. B. Sarin, Asstt. Controller of 
Purchase ; F. H. Mohd. Shivj'i, Officer on Special 
Dutv, (Tents); G B Jambuserwala. BSc 
(Bom), 31 sc. (Tech) (31anch), Dy. Assistant 
Controner of Piuchase ; F. A. F. Jesndian,l.7.3f- 
(Hons.) (Bom,), Dv. Assistant Controller of 
Purchase ; J. QuraisW, B.sc. (Ahg), Dy. Assistant 
ControDer of Purchase; S P. Kaura, B.A 
(Punjab), Dv. Asstt, Controller of Pnicbase; 
3L B 3hmde, 1.T.3I. (Hons ) (Bom.), Dv As=tt 
Controller of Purchase ; A. A. A. Jalil. B A* 
(Hons). Dv Asstt. Controller of Piircli^ei' 
E S Tawakley. Assistant Administrative 
Officer. 


OmcE op the Chief ABinxisTEAinT 
Off i cee (PxrECHASE Bkasch), Xett Delhi 

Colonel P. J. Gibbs, O.B E., I.A., Chief Adi^*- 
trative Officer; A K Malik, 1 0.| , Dy. f^ef 
Administrative Officer; P. 3L Sundram, 
Administrative Officer; A. Cardozo, 
.A.dministratiTe Officer; P- C 5^, • 

.Administrative Officer; B. B. Khuiiay, Asst* 
AdmioistiatiTe Officer. 
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Ofhoe of the Chief Coetholler of 
Purchase (Supply), New Delhi 

E G. Morshed, 1 0 s , Chief Controller of 
Purchase (Supply) , Lt -Col E J Boughtou, 
R I A s 0., Controller of Purchase 

By Controllers of Purchase — K K Bose, B s 
(Illlnbis), Assoc A S M E , Bai Bahadur D N 
Chatterjee, B Sc , (Cal ), B E. (Cal ), M i E 
(Ind ) , Mjyor G N P Dodder, l A 0 0 ; 
Major M E Anver, i A o o , Major PPM 
O’Sullivan, R I A s c 

Asslt Controllers of Purchase -P 6 Bhagat, B sc 
(Class ), A M 1 0 E (Lond ) , Captain E W 
Hart, I A 0 0 , Captain J. Banerjee, I A 0 0 , 
M B Kazlmi, Captain B B M T 
Wadhawanl, l A o o , S C Das Gupta , 
Capt A. M. Thomson, A I R o , A B B 
Deshpande, M so (Hons ) (Alig ) , Majid All 
Ehan , Captain J B Murray, i A 0 0 , 
Hafeez Ahmed, Officer on Special Duty, 
(Claims) 

By Asstt Controllers of Purchase — ^M M Faroo- 
khi, B B. (Mech ) (Mad ), B so (Mech & Elec ) 
(Lond ), A R T 0 , S Dutt, B so (Eng ) (Ben ) , 
Lieut L N Srivastava, i A o c , 2nd Lieut 
H S Sekhon, i a o o , 2nd Lieut S P Bam- 
pani, I A 0 0 , 2nd Lieut C A Suhrahman- 
yam, i a 0 C , 2nd Lieut B Whalley, i A o 0 , 
S S Mitra, 0 P E , B sc (Glas ) , N Majumdar, 
B so (Cal ), M so , (Tech ) (Manch ) , S L 
Gupta, AMO, (Tech) (Manch), AMIBE , 
M B Thadani, m sc , 2nd Lieut N S Gld- 
wani, I A 0 0 , Sheikh Hasir Ahmed, L Ag , 
MRASE, FRHS, P T Sipahimalani , 
2nd Lieut E B Hutchinson, i a 0 0 , A B 
Yathiraja, BSc, All so, arto (Glas ) , 
Bao Sahib Y Suhrahmanyam, m a , (Mad ), 
s A s , Administrative Officer , A E DaCosta, 
Asstt Administrative Officer 

Office of the Chief Controller of Purchase 
(Munitions), Calcutta, 

E J Hicolson, M c , Chief Controller of 
Purchase (Munitions) , H F Davy, amice 
(L ond ), A M i B (Ind ), Deputy Chief Controller 
of Purchase (Munitions) , Lt -Col H G Fowler, 
I A o c , Controller of Purchase , G T Thadhani, 
0 B E , B.sc (Bom ), B sc , (Tech ) (Manch ), 
A si.l E E. (Lond ), Controller of Purchase , 
J Munro, B sc (Mech ) (Glas ), o i ii E (Lond ), 
A M I B (Ind ), Dy Controller of Purchase , 
Major F H D Teal, A i R o , Dy Controller of 
Purchase , Major H H B Gill, i A 0 c , Dy 
Controller of Purchase , P C Ghosh, A m c t , 
Dy Controller of Purchase , Jishnii Lai, b sc 
(T ech) (Manch), Dy Controller of Purchase. 

Assft Controllers of Purchase — A. B Palit, b sc 
(H ons) (Cal), bsc (Eng) (Hons) (Lond), 
A c 6 1 (Lond ) , Captain P C Tutton, 
lAOO , E T Pillai, BA (Mad), A MI EE 
(Lond ) , Captain C V Thomas, i a 0 c , 
Captain S B Dutt, i A 0 0 , Captam J. S 
Thompson, I A o c , Captain E H Advam, 

I A 0 0 , Captain E E Davan, I A o c , 
Bai Saldb P E Sen, b sc (Edin ) , Z A 
Ehan , E B Bao, B sc (Eng ) (Hons ) 

. (Lond), A.MIEE (Lond), gime , A F 
Habi Bakbsh, B sc (Eng ) (Edin ) , E Abdul 
Ghani 


By Asstt Controllers of Purchase — P S Gupta, 
B so (Agra), B sc (Hons ) (Edin ), M R son i, 
(Lond ), A M I E (Ind ) , S T.. Thadani, B Sc. 
(Bom ), B sc , (Tech ) (Manch ), GIBE 
(Lond ) , L G Makhijani, B sc (Bom ), B sc , 
(Tech) (Manch), AMCT. (Manch), mi.oe 
(I nd ), A M M E A , (Ind ) , D N Eowshik, 
B sc (Bom ), B sc (Tech ) (Manch ) , B C 
Bai Choudhuri, B sc (Eng ), (Benares) , 
2nd-Lt P S Colvin, I A 0 c , 2nd-Lt D. 
Eing, I A 0 0 , 2nd-Lt T G Sullivan, i A 0 0 ; 
2nd-Lt H Elmes, i A o o , Lieut B H 
Marley, i A 0 0 , 2nd-Lt. D McGregor Cheers, 
I A 0 c , P S Lulla, B sc (Bom ), B sc 
(Tech ) (Manch ) , J B Bay, B sc (Cal ), 
B sc (Tech ) (Manch ) , M M Banerjee, B E , 
0 E , 2nd-Lt S C B Mazumdar, i A 0 0 , 
H T Gulrajam, B sc (Tech ) (Manch ), 
A M 0 T (Manch ), G M I E E (Lond ) , H V. 
Karve, b sc (Mysore), B sc (Eng ) (Lond ) ; 
2nd-Lt A B Allen, D’ypress, i A 0 0 , 2nd 
Lt W A I Jacques, I A 0 0 , Shiva Narayan, 
B sc (Alld ), B sc (Tech ) (Manch ), G M I E B 
(Lond ) , 2nd-Lt B C Majumdar, i A 0 0 , 
M A A Ehan, B sc , I B Bose, B sc (Hons ) 
(Edin ) , D P Guzdar, LEE (Bom ) , S P. 
Chatterjee, B e (Civil), B E , (Elec ) , P. 
Yenkatata Bao, B A (Hons ) (Mad ), B sc 
(Eng ), (Benares) , I S Ghulati , A E Som , 
A N Chaudhuri, M sc , E F Davar , D Y. 
Padgaokar, B A , S A Hakim, 6 M I E E. 
(Lond ) 

Bao Bahadur 6 Appaswamy, Administrative 
Officer, W E Chick, Asstt Administrative 
Officer , B E Smha, M A , B L , Asstt Adminis- 
trative Officer 


Office of the Controller of Supplies, 
Bengal 

A J Elkins, Controller of Supplies, Bengal 
Circle , M P Gandhi, Asstt Controller of Sup- 
plies, Bengal Circle , B W Dennis, Asstt. 
Controller of Supplies, Bengal Circle , S N. 
Cffiaudhuri, Asstt Controller of Supplies, Bengal 
Circle , F M Shefta, Asstt Controller of Sup- 
plies, Bengal Circle, Abbas Fazulla Gangjee, 
Dy Asstt Controller of Supplies, Bengal Circle , 
S Harayanswami, Personal Asstt to Controller 
of Supplies. 


Office of the Controller of Supplies, 
Bombay 

G E Bennett, m sc , m Inst c E , ii i Mcch E , 
M I E , J p , Controller , P A Davies, Deputy 
Controller, C W Clarke, Deputy Controller; 
SMC Pinto, M A , Assistant Controller , 
J L Chopra, B sc , Eng (Edin ), Technical 
Assistant , Major E Y Hammond, i A 0 c , 
Deputy Controller of Purchase, Capt H A 
Sujan, I A 0 c , Assistant Controller of Purchase , 
S M Nazir, b Sc (Punjab), B Sc (Eng ) (Dur- 
ham), M R San I (Lond ), a M i E (Ind ), Asstt 
Controller of Purchase, J B Chagtai, nsc 
(Alig ) B sc (Tech ) (Manch ), Dy Asstt Con- 
troller of Purchase , Lieut E P Phillips, i A 0 c , 
Dy Asstt Controller of Purchase , Lieut 
G G Breuin, I A 0 c , Dy Asstt Controller of 
Purchase , 2nd Lieut A H Adcock, i a o c , 
Dy Asstt Controller of Purchase , A K Pane- 
manglor, Dy. Asstt. Controller of Purchase. 


The Government of India. 



OmcE or THE CosiaoLiEE or SrrpuESj 

3IADEAS. 

3L A. Sreemvasan. Controller; E 'W. f. 
Johnson, Deputy Controller: A. E Sundaresaru 
Personal Asstt. to the Controller ; If. SL Adyan- 
thjnya, B.sc. (Edin ) Asstt. Controller' of 
Purchase 

OrriCE or ras Coymonrr. or Srprurs, 

t'MXED PEOTIKCES 

E AL Scratcr c.i E Controller ; Athtar 
Hussain, i c s , Deputy Controller . C T. Kins- 
ville, Asstt Controller; P L. Kumar. 
Asstt Controller . Captam B. B Otter. HOC , 
Asstt Controller of Purchase , Captain P S 
ChoTdaiy. i a o c , Asstt Controller of Purchase 

OmCE or THE COXIEOEIEK Or StrPPLIES 
PrSJAB. 

Charrdhary VasMr Ahmad, Controller* K. C 
Khosla, B sc CHons ) <Enc ) (Edm ) h e san i 
(Xond.) A H 1 E (Ind.), Asstt Controller of 
Purchase. 

OmCE or THE C05TE01LEP Or SCPPUES, 
SrsD 

D. V. Daiid, OSn Controller ; G C Kagrath. 
B Sp (Punjab). B sc. (EE) (Ulmois) A il A I E E 
^Lond.) Dy. Asstt. Controller of Purchase. 

* lySPECnOH DmEOIOEAIE 

."Khan Bahadur A G Khan, b.a (Ahs.) 
SC (Delhi), JLSc (Tech) (ilanch), 11 . 1 .EE 
iLond) M.lJlech.E (Lond.), M.l E. (Ind.) 
Director of Inspection; T B Merchant bsc 
(T ech.) (ilanch ), A.jr i,e (Ind.) a Amer EE E. 
(Amenca) Asstt. Director of Inspection. 

OmCE or THE ChTET ISSPECTOr. 

EyGiyrEEiyG (crra, Wrso), Caecetta 
J B Glass A 31 EC E (Bond.), A3iE3lech.E 
(Bond.). Ofig Depnty Director 01 Inspection 
C S. Sarkar a.31.1 e e (Bond ). A 3EC r (Jlanch ), 
OE 2 Asstt. Controller of Inspection J E 
■VTa'llace JT.EB (Cal), Asstt Enmeer (Ins- 
pection). 

Calcttxa lysPEcnoy CTtcxe 
B G Burt. BSC (Eng) (Edin) Offg Con- 
troller of Inspection * aT Ashmore 11 1 Bnt r 
(Bond.) rnsA. OSg Asstt Controller of 
Inspect.on , S S Iyengar B E. (Mech ). A.3EI E, 
(Ind.), A >:.i 3iech.E (Bond ), 11.1 Brit r (Bond.), 
A- 31 IJX 1 C 0 E (Bond.), Insp^ting Officer: A If 
Bose, L T 31. (Bom 3 ETex.Inst (Manch ), 
OCg Asstt Controller of Inspection. 

Ats’t {Jmped^on ) — B K Khosla ba 

(.Arhiinsasi, B 3 EE (Michisan), hassle. 
(KY). M. If Mukerji, BSc (Cal) Bilet 
(Sheffield) srisi (Bond) aseie (Ind). 
H. K. Ban^rji , K I K- Iyengar B E (Mysore); 
A .\iner.i.E E (Xew York) * Mohd. Ashiq. 
B Sc (Hons.) (Enn.) (Bond.) a.es k. , S C, 
Baneiji, B sc. (Cal.) B Enz (Sheffield) • 
B If Sharma B Sc (Cal ) B sc (Hons ) 
(Mech Enz.) (Glas ). CJ E (Glas ) G.l 3 iech.E 
(liOnd.), giBocoe (Bond.), F Y Taylor; 
IsLanM A Bchinan. B 31 E c :M.F E.Khan 
II.H.E c ; Y Chattf-rji, A.31 a.e. : B. T. Eama- 
chandra E E 1.31.EE (Ind ) ; S S. Boy. 
Af'^f — M. Y. Samanta, E 31 E. 

(Hons ) f%''J-T L Bombay) A. 3 EI Bnt r., 

A y I Brit e. (Bond.), 3I ES e (Bond ) ; K. B 
IlLiza ; J B. Ilukerjee, B sc (Cal ), B sc (Eng ) 


(Benares). P. T. Thadham, bsc (Bom.) 
BSC. (Tech.) (Manch.), A.HO.T (Manch), 
B. r. Baman, IuT 3I (Hons) (Bomhav); 
S K Mitter, 31 E E. ; P. K Bose, B sc (Cal ) 
BE (Cal); A K Ghose, bsc. (Dacca), 
BSC. (Eng.) (Bond.), aaile. (Lad.); J. M 
Jlarathe B sc (Bom.), B.sc (Met) (Banares); C3i. 
Amjad Khan A-SLinst be , G.EtocoE , G epe ; 
Zafaml Haq Sheikh, BSc. (Hons) (Eng) 
(Bond.) ; Samhhu Yath De, B Sc. (CaB), b sc. 
(3Iech ) (Glasgow), c.P E. (Glas ), P. E Parker ; 
B Y Desai, be (Mysore), AJEEStmetE , 
Kenneth Henry Bell : Bohin Edward Brink- 
worth, A3El.rocoE ; Eiti Eanjan Dutt; 
E Y. Mookerjee, bce., 3iKsan.E (Bond). 
A.31.IE (Ind.), 3IIE.C.; T. Tenkat Eao, 

E TAE (V J T L, Bom ) 

K. H Bhattacharyya b.a . Personal Asstt. 
to the Controller of Infection. Calcntta 


Bombat Iyspecxioy Cjrclz. 

E D. V. Ellison Controller of Inspection; 
Y S. Mirra LT.aL (Hons) {Y.J.TJ.. Bombay), 
A.T E (3Ianch ), Inspecting Officer ; 3L Y. 
Ahmed, Dipl. Ing. (Berlin,) Inspectmg Officer; 
K. K. Yathani, b sc. (Eng ) (Edm.), Standardi- 
zation Officer (Steel Structural); M Samson, 
A 3EEE.E., 3EI E E, Asstt. Engineer (Inspection) 

Asiit. Ir^pcdinff Officers — Syed Yizammnddin, 
B sc. (Buck.). B Sc (Tech ) (Manch.), A.3LC.T. 
(5Ianch); C P. Halkatti, lT 3 I. (Bom), 
BSo (Tech.) (Manch.), A3 rcT. (Manch); 
A. H. Siddiqui, B so (AUd.) ; A Y. Ghose, 
L T.3r. (Hons.) (Bombay) ; S K. Gupta ; 
Tj M. Dharamsey; Bofiert ITebber; D. P. 
Kapila, AE T C.S (Manch ) A 3El s E ; K. B. 
Gadgfl, E.TAr (Hons ) (T. J.T IHom.) ; 1 L. 
Patel, BA. (Hons) bsc (Bom.), use 
(Tech) (Manch), a3ICt (Manch); C C. 
Smha, A3LAE (Ind), Z. D. Sheikh, BA. 
(Punjab), i)HE.C. (Bahoie), K. Eajagopal, 
E X 31 (Hons ) (Bom ) ; B. Y. Majumdar, 
BSC (Cal.) AAiEE (Ind.); B E Barua, 
B sc. (Cal >, B.SC (Edm.) ; Mohammad Abdul 
Majid. GE3iechE (Boud.); 5 B Kochhar; 
Y Bbadun, B A (Cal ). 

Yazir Ahmed. Offg. Personal Asstt to the 
Controller of Inspection. 


Uppee Isbia lysPEcnoH Cjece 
B. Alauddm, E H E , A r E E. (Amenca), 
Offg. .4sstt. Controller of Inspection. 

Ar^tt Impeding Officers — S Y. Das Gupta, B sc. 
(Cal.), 31 sc (Tech.) (Manch.), A 31 c t (3Iancfa) 
ATE (3Ianch ) ; J. D. Aggarwal, B sc. (Enz ) 
(Benares), a Amer. I e E (America), A.3i I E. 
(Ind.) ; M, A. Khan B.H E C : A. K. 3Ioj'um- 
dar, B sc (Hons ) (Cal.), b sc (Tech.) (Hons ) 
(Manch ), G-XX3iech.E (Bond ) , B. Y. Ban- 
kapnr, ETH. (Hons.) (Bom.) BSc. (Tech) 
(3Ianch ), A.H C.T. {3Ianch ), a.t e (Manch) 


3lADrAS IsspEcnos Beahch 
B Y. Dutta. BSC. (Tech) (Manch). Assri 
Controller of Inspection ; V. Sree Banga^aja, 
E X 3E (Hons ) (V J.T I-, Bombay), Inspecting 


Officer. 

iedi inspeding Officers — Baba, B sc (Hons) 
(CaB), HSC. (Tech.) (Manch.), 

(Manch ) , Dr. C Y. K. Murthy B sc. (HoU') 
(3Iv5ore) B sc (Tex.) (Leeds). Pb v 
Go^erdhan Katiar. BSc (Allahabad) E.s>. 
(Eng ) (Benares) ; G Y. K Iyer, A 5i A-ir 
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Zabachi Inspection Cikclb 

K N Shanna, B So (Eng ) (Benares), A st t B 
(India), Inspecting Officer , Sagar Chand, 
B M B 0 , G I Mech B , Asstt Inspecting Officer , 
K B Josliey, Asstt Inspecting Officer 

METAiLBEGIOil INSPECTOEATB, TATANAGAB 

E 0 Artery, Controller of Inspection, Metal- 
Inrgical , P Hinde, B net (Sheffield), Asstt 
Metallurgical Inspector (Burnpur) , Eai Bahadur 
Dr E N Chaudliuri, M sc (Cal ), Ph B (Bond ), 
Assistant Metallurgical Inspector , E Bay, 
B sc (Hons ) (Cal ), M sc (B’ham ), F 1 0 (Bond ), 
u I s I , M inst Met , Offg Asstt Metallurgical 
luspector, M N Goon, mmgi (Ind), Asstt 
Engineer (Inspection) , B M Ghosh, m B B 
(BBC), Offg Asstt, Engineer (Inspection), 
Irshad All Shah, B sc' (Eng ), A B s M (Bond ), 
M I s I , M mst Met , Assistant Engineer (Inspec- 
tion) , S C De, B sc (Cal ), b Met (Sheffield), 
Asstt Engineer (Inspection) , S C Bahiry, B Sc 
(Met ) (Benares), A b s m, (Bondon), Asstt 
Engineer (Inspection) (Bumpnr) , Dr Niaz j 
Ahmad, B sc (Punjab), n sc (Tech ) (Munich), I 
Asstt Inspecting Officer (Metallurgical) , E F 
Bauerjee, b sc (Hons ) (Cal ), Asstt Inspecting 
Officer (Metallurgical) , D C Shome, Offg 
Personal Asstt to the Controller of Inspection 
(Metallurgical) 

Depabtmbnt of Communications 

Secretaiy, The Hon'ble Mr C M Tnvedi, 0 s I , 
OIB,OBB,IOS 

Deputy Secretary, M D Bhansali, i o s 
Undersecretary, C B Coates, 1 0 s 
Undersecretary, T M S Manl , i 0 s 
Asst Secretary, B 0 Sturrt-Smith 
Central Transport Officer, Sir Eennetli Mitchell, 
CIE, AOGI, M inSt OB, AM lUSt T , 
IS B 

CInef Govt Inspector of Raihvays, H G Salmond 
Patrol Ratiomng Officer, C H Beynolds, I P 
Controller of Railway Priorities, A A Phillips, 
VB 

Consulting Engineer to the Govt of India, J B 
Vesugar 

Technical Officer, Major D J Dalgarno 
Engineer Officer, B B Manclianda 
Assistant to C E (Roads), E S Eagham acharj' 
Superintendents, Eao Sahib Udha Earn, Eaj 
Bahadur j?opan Bal (Temp ), Tara Chand (on 
depn ), W N Seth and B N Bhatt (Offg ) 

Civil Aviation Dibeotobatb 

Offg Director, Bt -Commdr W H Watt, o b E , 
BNB (Eetd) 

Deputy Director, Air Commodore A Claude 
Wright 

Administrative Officer, J Hamilton 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft, J A O’Brien 
Asslt Aircraft Inspector, E B Pun 
Engineer Officer, I , E H Booth 
Engineer Officer II, E M B Ghosh 
Technical Officer (Operations), K M Eaha (Offg) 
Technical Officer (L), B S Beete 
Asstt Technical Officers, B E Nanda , D Q H 
Befevre , P. E Pinhotn 

Posts anb Telegbaphs Depabtmbnt 
Director-General, W H Shoobert, E b , i o s 


Eailwat Depabtmbnt (Eailivat Boabb) 
Heabquabtbbs (Simla & New Delhi) 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Beonard Wilson, Et 
VB , BE, AMI 0 B 

Financial Commissioner, T S Sankara Aiyar, 
OIB 

Member (Transportation), Sir John Hugh Francis 
Eaper, Et 

Member (Staff), E B Muzaffai Hussain, 0 1 E 
Controller of Raihoay Accounts, D Colin Camp- 
bell 

Director, Mechanical Engineering, B N Elatt 
Director, Finance, I S Purl 
Directop, Establishment, Col H W Wagstaff, 
M 0 (on leave) 

Offg Director, Establishment, Elian Bahadur 
M D Sheikli 

Director of Civil Engineering, Jj H Snaln 
Director, Traffic, S E B West, 0 B E , V B 
Secretary, J D Michael 

\ Deputy Controller of Railtvay Accounts, E V 
I Eamchandanl 

I Dy Director, Finance, A E Soofl 
\Dy Director, Mechanical Engineering, N C 
Watney 

Dy Director, Mechanical (Stores), Thomas Eidd 
Dy Director, Establishment, V Nilakantan 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Transportation), H P 
Simpson 

O E D (A E P ) 7, W S Benton 
0 S D (A B P ) 77, M M Zuhair 
Dy Director, Traffic (Commercial), A E Basu 
Dy Director (T IF ), H M Jagtiani 
Dy Director, Traffic (General), B Arora 
Assistant Secretary, H W C C Smith 
Asstt Director, Finance, B B Eamchandanl 
Assistant Director, Engineering, J V Stuart 
Eduards 

Superintendent, Stores, Sirajul Huq 
Superintendent, Finance, B S Mafhan 
Superintendent, Traffic, J S Sequeira 
Superintendent, Budget, Ha^eli Earn 
Superintendent, Establishment (No I), Eal Sahib 
Eishorl Bal 

Superintendent, Establishment (No II), Eai 
Sahib S B Puri 

Superintendent, Worls, E Carlson 
Superintendent, Statistics, G Eama Eau 

Centbal Stanbabbs Office fob Eailways 
Chief Controller of Standardisation, E Ingoldby 
Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (Civil) 
H Wood Eobinson 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Mechanical), T G Creighton 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 

(Mechanical), F M G Wheeler 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 

(Civil), S B Eumar 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 

(Specifications <L Records), P E Agarnal 

Research Officer, W A Nightingale 
Dynamometer Car Officer, H Eidcan 
Superintendent, Din an Chand Eohll. 

Begislative Depabtment 
Secretary, Sir George Spence, csi, cir, ics 
Addl Secretary and Draftsman, J Bartley, c S i , 
C I £ I 0 S 

Deputy' Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr Sliaiax A 
Bal, C i E 

Addl Dy Secretary, E. V E Sundaram, I C s 
Addl Dy Secretary, H D Benjamin, I c S 
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The Government of India. 


Solicitor to the Government of India, D N". Mltra, 
0 B E 

Second Solicitor to the Government of India, S 
Webb- Johnson, c I.E , 0 B E , B J> 

Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India, 
"K Y Bhandarkar, b A , EB B 
Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India, 
Mohamniad ShanS, b A , be B 
Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 
K^usil C Sen, 0 B E 

W^^ntor to the Central Government at Bombay, 
H l^anavatl, B A , BE B 

IHistant Secretaries, A W Chick and L E 
||r Janies 

Superintendents, Eai Sabib A K Gupta , N 
E. Bebenham and P K Bose, m A , B B 

Eederab Coeet op India 

Chief Justice of India, The Hon’ble Sir 
Maurice Gwj'er, KOB,Kcai., dob 
Judge, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Srinivasa 
Varadacharlar, Kt 

Ag. liegistrar, Eal Bahadur Amnta Lai 
Banerjee, iso 

Advooate-Geneeab op India 
S ir Brojendra Mltter, K c s i , Et , Bar-at-Law 
Survey op IndUl 

Surveyor General, Brigadier E O Wheeler, M 0 
Directors, Col L H Jackson, lA , Col O 
Slater, MO, Col E A Glennie, o i E , 
D s 0 ; Col T M M Penny » 

Geobogioab Survey op India 

Director, C S Eox, D sc (Birm ), M I Min E , 
P Q 8 , P R A 8 B , P N I 

Superintending Geologists, E L G Clegg, D Sc 
(Manch ) , H. Crookshank, B A , B A i , D sc 
(Dub ) , A L Coulson, D Sc (Melb ), DIO, 
P G s , p N I ; and J A Dunn, D sc (Melb ), 
DIO, PGS, PNI 

Geologists, E J Bradshaw, BA, B A I (Dub ), 
M sc (Calif oiDia) , W D West, M A (Cantab ), 
P N I ; E E Gee, M A (Cantab ), D 1 0 , r G s , 
PNI , M S Knshnan, MA (Madras), 
AROS, Dl0,Ph D (London), p N i , 
J B Auden, M A (Cantab ) , V P Sondh, 
M B E , M sc (Punjab), p G s , P K Ghosh, 
M sc (Cal ), D 1 0 , D Sc (Lond ) , M E Sahni, 
M A. (Cantab ), d sc (Lond ), D 1 0 , A M 
N Ghosh, BSC (Cal), B sc (Lond), AROS , 
B C Eoy, B sc (Cal ), aism,dio, msc 
(L ond ), Dr Ing (Freiberg) , Eai Sahib 
H M. Lahirl, M sc (Cal ) , Dr L A N Iyer, 
M A (Mad ), Ph D (Lond ), Die, Dr 
A K Dey, b sc (Cal ), Ph d (Lond ) , Dr A 
G Jhingran, M sc (Benares), Ph D (Durham) 
and S Krishnaswamy, B sc , A i s M 
Chemist, E K. Dutta Eoy, M sc (Dacca), Dr 
Ing (Hanover) 

Assistant Geologists, D Bhattacharjl , B C 
Gupta , P N Mukerjee, B sc (Cal ), M.sc. 
(Lond), DIO ; Y E E E Khedker, MSc; 
(Benares) , P C D Hazra, B sc (Cal ), B Sc 
(Lond), AROS ; A B Dutt, MSc (Cal), 
N K N Aiyengar, B A (Mysore), M a , b B 
(Cal ) , M S Venkatram, b A , G C Chatter- 
Jee, B sc , A I s 31 , B G Deshpande, 31 A ; 
P. K Ghatterjee, 3i sc (Cal ) , K Jacob, B A , 
M sc , D sc ; M S Balasundram, B sc (Hon ) 
(Madras) , D E S Mehta, A I S M. 

Assistant Chemist P. 0 Eoy 


Botanioab Survey op India. 

Curator, and Officer in charge. Industrial Section, 
Indian Museum, S. H. Bal, MBc., PhD., 
Systematic Assistant, Y, Narayanaswami, m.a. 

AROHAiOBOGICAB SURVEY 

Director-General of Archmology, Eao Bahadur 
Kashinath Harayan Dikshlt, M A , p R a s B ; 
Offg Duputy Director-General of Archaeology, 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravaiti, M A , Ph. D. , 
Offg Superintendent, Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, T ST Eamchandran, MA., 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, Ganesh Chandra Chandra, 
A 1 1 A , Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle, Hasan Hayat ]^an, A R I B A , 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern 
Circle, Madho Samp Yats, M A , Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Mohammad Hazlm, M A , Ph D ; Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, 
Hargovind Lai Srivastava, MA , Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Sima^, Western Circle, 
Qureshi Mohammad Moneer, B A. , AraJiaeolo- 
gical Chemist in India, Ehan Bahadur Moham- 
mad Sana Dllah, M sc , PCS , Government 
Epigraphist for Jndi’o, vacant , Superintendent, 
for Epigraphy, Eao Bahadur C E Erlshna- 
macharlu, ba , Assislant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, Amala- 
nanda Ghosh, 31 A , Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, J H S Waddington; 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Western Circle, Moulvi Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, ma , Assistant Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Bahadur Chand Ohhabra, m,a , 
M 0 B , Ph D ; Assistant Engineer, Zhawaja All 
Akhtar Ansari, Ph D , o b , Curator, Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Ph D , M sc , F 0 8 ; Epigra- 
phist to the Govt of India for Persian and 
Arabic Inscriptions, Ghulam Yazdanl, 0 B E , 
M A , PR A S B 

Misoebbaneous Appointments. 

Diredor-General, Indian Medical Service, Lt- 
Gen Sir Gordon Jolly, KOIE, MB, chB 
(Edin), DPH (Edin), DIM. & H (Lond), 
KHP,IMS 

Public Health Commissioner with the Govt of 
India, Lt -Cfol E Cotter, M B , B oh (N U I.), 
DPH. (Lond ), I M s 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Col E Hay, 0 1 E , M B (Edin ), D P H (Glas ), 
D T M & H (Liv ), I M s 

Addl Dy Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service (P), Lt-Col E F D MacGregor, 
0 1 E , M 0., I M s (Eetd ) 

Addl Dy Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service (E), Lt -Col S Ii Bhatia, 31 0 , 1 M s 

Addl Dy Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service {St ), Lt -Col W M. Will, IMS. 

Asst Director-General, Indian Medical Service (S), 
Lt-Col M K Kelavkar, mbe, mbbs 
(B om ), D T M & T , 3t R 0 P (Edin ), I M.s. 

Asstt Director-General, Indian Medical Service (E) 
Major A N Chopra, iMS 

Dy. Asst Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service {A.R P ), Major B. K. Sheorey, 1 . 31 . 8 , 
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Du. Asst Director-General, Indian Medical 
Sereue, Captain J. M BIchnrdson, M.BE, 

I.MD (Beta). 

Du. Public Stealth Commissioner with the Goil' 
of India, Dr. K C.-K E Enjn, IMS, l„R.O r 
&S,DFB,D.T.>I <Lll 

AssU, Pnbhe Health Com:iHss\onfr with (he Goit 
of India, Dr. P N, Chattcrjl, M D , B s 
(Allahabad), D r H (Lond) 

Director of Production, Instruments and Ap- 
pliances, Major B I Bold, l M s. 

Chief Admory Chemist, A F MacCiilloch, M n.E 
Addl. Asst Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service (5), Captain H B "Wright, i « s 
Director of Production, Drugs and Dressing, 

Dr J N Bay, ph n , n sc , r I c , i \ i. 

Central Contracts Officer, A H Boswell. 

Technical Officer, E T Ibblt 
Chief Lady Superintendent, IWbi'Ei E Hutching- 
Officer Supervisor (G), Bai Sahib Khii‘’hl Kaiii 
Officer Supervisor (fiT), Captain E Duckworth, 
i( B E , I U.D. 

Officer Supervisor (P), S K Chose, v a 
Officer Supervisor (S), C D Solomon 
Officer Supervisor (B), J N Soksena 
Officer Supervisor (Purchase), V S Mudallar 
Diredor, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 

Major General J Taylor, o i B , n s o , » 

dph.ims (Eetd) 

Assistant Directors, Central Research Tnsti(utc,\ 
Kasauli, lit -Col. \V. J. Webster, M c mb 
(A berd ), d p.h. (Lond ), d t Jt An (Lond ), 

IKS; Captain C L Greening, M B c s (Eng ), Lord 


QOVEBNOBS-GENEBAL OF FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 


Assntned charge 
of office. 


Worren Hastinga .. ..20 Oct. 1771 

Sir John Mnepherson, B.’irt. .. S Feb. 17S5 
Earl Cornwallis, K.O. (a) ..12 Sep. 1756 

Sir John Shore, Bart (b) ..2SOct. 1703 
Llcut.-Gcncral the Hon. Sir 
Alfred Clarke, K.O.B (Oj^g ) . . 17 Mar. 1708 
The Earl of Mornington, p o. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, R.o. 

(2ndiirac) 30 July 

CaplAin L. A. P. Anderson, Sir 
George H. Barlow, Bart. ..10 Oct. 

Lonl Mlnto, P.o (^ .. ..31 July 

The Earl of Moira, k o , r c (c) 4 Oct. 

John Adam (OiTg-) •• . 13 Jan. 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (f) . . . . 1 Aug. 

William Buttcrworlh Ba>lc> iOffg )13 Mnr 1828 
Lord William C.'i\endlsh Bcntinck, 

ocn., o.o.H, p.o 4 July 1828 

(fl) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 1.6 Aug 1702 
tb) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 

(c) Created Jlarqucss Wellesley. 2 Dec. 1700 

(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(«) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1810 
(J) Created Earl Amherst , , 2 Dec. 1820 


GOVEBNOBS-OENEBAL OF INDIA. 


1803 

1805 

1807 

1813 

1823 

1823 


Name. 


ii s 0 p (Lond ), I M s 

Supernumerary Officer under I R F A , Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Dr B K Goyal, 
JfKCS. KBOP (Lond), 
Ph B. (Edin ), D sc (Paris) 

AsnKant Surgeons (British Cadre) Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, J P McGuire, 
BOK, HMSSA (Lond), IMD , AG 
Brookes, d.t m , i m d , Assistant to Director 
Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C W. B 
Normand, o.i e , m a , D.so (Edln ) 


Assumed charge 
of office 

WUlIam Cavendish Bcntlnclc, 

1834 


0 C.B , 0 O.B., P.O. .. ..14 Nov. 

Sir Cliarlcs Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(Offg.) .. .. ..20 Mar. 1833 

Lord Auckland, o o.B,, p 0 (5) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellcnborough, P c. (e) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wllbcrforco Bird (Offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Bight Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardingc, g.o.b. fd) .. ..23 July 1844 

XliQ Earl of Dalhousie, p.o. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.o. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metnalfe 

(b) Created Earl of Anckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 


D- i, m .... t®) ^reawa jsari oi AncKiana, ai uec. i83». 

Ba^Sa^fr’ Srlnhasa (c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen- 
Kao Savur, ji a (Madras), ph d (Lond ) borough. 


Litranan, ^penal Library, Calcutta, Khan 
Bahadur K M AsaduUah, B a , F.i, A 
Director. Zoological Survey of India, Dr Balnl 
Prashad, DSc, prse, fbasb, fzs 
Pl/S.FNI 

B^t"^ Dr S N. Sen, M A , PhP , 

Pnneipal, Delhi Polytechnic, W. W Wood, 

F.B 1.B A , M I struct E 

Economic Adviser to the Govt of India, Dr, T E 
Gregory, n Sc ■< . 

^ecr^ry. Reconstruction Committee, B N 
Adarkar, it a, 

TFAeaf Commissioner for India, Captain A M 
Thomson, A I.RO 

Commercial Intelligence 

Statistics. J. V Joshl. K A (Cantab ) , „ , 

2ea Contnller for India, Bai Bahadur La dll Major-General Sir 
. Pershad. b a 1 k.o.b (6) (Offg.) 


ControlUr of Enemy Firms opd Enemy Trading Colonel Sir William 
and Custodian o/ Enemy Property, £ Badbone, E.OB. (OjQ^y) .. 


(d) Created Viscount Hardlnge, 2 May 1846 
(c) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1846 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note. — The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal €h>vennnent 
from the 1st May, 1854, when* the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished, 

VIOBBOTS AND GOVBBNOBS- 
GENEB.AL OF INDIA. 

Viscount Canning, p.o. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of El^n and Kincardine, 

Kt , 0 O.B., P.o 12 March 1862 

• - • - Bohert Napier, 

21 Nov. 1863 


T. 


Denison, 

.. 2 Dec. 


1863 


6o 


The L^isUiiive Assembly. 


1864 

1869 

1572 

1572 

1872 

1S76 


1554 

1555 

1594 

1599 

1904 


19C5 

1910 

1916 

1921 

1926 

1931 

1935 


The Bisht Hon. Sir John LaTrrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.C.SJ. (c) . . 12 Jan. 

Hie Earl of Slaro, K.P- . . , . 12 Jan. 

John Stiachej* (J) LOffg.) -* . . 9 Feh. 

Lord Hapler of Herchnstonn, Ht- (e) 

iOffg.) 2Sreh. 

Lord Horlhbrook, P.C. (/) .. 3Hay 

Lord Lvttoa, G.C3. (?) . • - .12 Apl. 

Hie JIarqness of KIpoa, K.G , P.c S June 1850 
Hie Earl of Bnfiieiin, K.P., g.C-B , 

G.C. 1 I.G., p.c. (h) . . . ,13 Dec. 

Ihe Harques of Lansdotme, 

G.C. M.G 10 Dec. 

Hie Earl of £3^ and Kincardine, 

' P.C. .. 27 Jan. 

.aron Cnrzon of Kedlsston, P.o. 6 Jan.. 

Baron AmpthDl lOffg.) . . . . 30 ApL 

Baron Cnizon of Kedleston, ?,c. (i) IS Dec. 1904 
Hie Earl of Hinto, s, G., p.c., G c. 

K.G ..ISKot. 

Baron Haidince of PenEhnist, 

P.C., GC.3, GC,jrG., G.C.T.O., 

LS.O. O') .. •• 23KOV. 

Lord Chehnsford ApL 

Jlarqness of Beading .. .. ApL 

Baton Lmin ApL 

Hie Earl of Hillingdon . . . . Apl, 

Hie Harqueas of Linllthgorr , . ApL 
(c) Created Earl Canning, 21 33ay 1S39- 

(b) Afterwards (hr creation) B^n Kapler of j 

Haedala. 

(c) Afteribrds (hr asatlon) Baron Lawrence s 


COMHAKDEBS-IK-CHIEr IK IKDIA. 
FBOH 1774 TO 1941. 


Assumed charge 
of oSce. 


Kame. 

Lient -Genera! John Gavering . . . . 1774 

lieut.-General Sir Eyre Coote . . . . 1778 

I Lient.-General Sir Bohert Slops:. . . . 1755 

; General Earl Cornwallis 1756 

j l^aioi-General Sir Bohert Ahercromhie . . 1793 
) 2 !lajor-General Sir Alfred Qarhe . . . . 17 PS 

J Lient.-General Gerard (Lord Lahe) . . ISOi 

’ General Harqpis CorawaDis ( 5 nd time) .. 1505 

I Lient.-General lord Lake 1503 

> Uent.-General Sir G. Hevrett . - . . 1507 
{lEaior-GeneralHTIliaaiSt.LegetCfe'uy.).. ISIO 
j Ident.-General Sir George Kagent . . 1513 
j General ITaronis of Hastings - - . . 1513 

I General Sir Edvrard Paget .. .. 1523 

S General "Viscormt Comheimere . , . . 1825 

I General Earl of Dalhonsie 15 S 0 

i General Sir Edward Barnes .. 1532 

j General Lord HHUam C. Bentimk . - ISoo 

1 General Sir Henry Pane leSa 

j General Sir Jasper KicoHs 1|*9 

{ General lord Gongh . . , . . - - 15 ^^ 

‘ General Sir Charles JamK Kapier - . 1«9 
J General Sir HBliam Haynaid Gomm . - 1|22 

I Gerveial Sir George Anson .. -- IfjS 

j General Sir Colin Camphdl (Lord Qyde). . ISoi 
I General Sir Hugh Bose . . . . 

• Lisnk-General Sir TV. B. ITaiKScId _ . . 

I General Eoberc Gomelis, Lord Kapler 


1560 

1865 


(Baron Kapier of iCagdala) 


{0 

Eftiick. 

f) Afterwards (by creation) 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 25 April ISSO. 

(h) Created Haiquis of “ ~ ‘ 

12KOV.1SSS. 


(i) Created an Earl, Jnne 1911. 


, General Sir HiOiam Lochhait 
I General Sir Arthur Power-Palmer 
Eaii of Kortb. j Tiscount Kitchener Of Khartoum 
i General Sir O’Hoore Creagh 
*, General Sir Beauchamp DuS 
1 ’ General Sir Charles STonro 
Duff erm and Ats, • i^ord Eawiinson . . 

I Fidd-llarshal Sir HTDiam Birdwood 



: Fidd-Harshal Sir Phillip Chetwode 
} Sir Bohert AichiDala 


On quitting office, be become! 
G.C.T.E.: with the date of hii 
oltheTiceroyalty. 


,Si, n.s.0. .. 

F Audunlsck. g.CJJl., 
becomes G.c.si andi C.B., C.SJ , T).s.o . Q.BX.,^-p.;C._ .. 

asEumptiou > General Sir Archibald P. mT aTell. A.c.t>., 
* G.W.G., 1I.C , 


1570 

1576 

1851 

1555 

1593 

1S8S 

1900 

1902 

1909 

1914 

1916 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1941 

1941 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

PfCsiScrd , — Hie Hon'ble Sir Abdnr Babim S.C.S.I. 
yommCed O^tti^als. 

Hie Hon'ble Sir Belaid Haswdl. S.C S-l. CXE : The Hon'ble S'lr Jeremy Bais^n 5X. 
CiE.* Th** Hon’ble Sir H. P- Mody, S.B X : Hie Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed jU-A-: Hi. Hon^e 
Mr K E Sarker, H.LA.; The Hon'ble Mr. M. S. Aney. 3I.LA.: O. K. Ca^. cs.i . ca.j. _. 
B A Gopalaswami T. S. Pfflay O.B.E.; Mohammad Dsamuhab: H. C. Pnm, 

CJ.E. : A. T. Pai. 03.E- : T. S. Sankara Ayyar CJ E. : Sir George Spence. C.S.I., c Et.. . A - X. 
Dehejia : Sir Gurunath Bewoor, CXE : J. D. Tyson. C3.E- 

JTo'iiirs'cd yon-Ofic^ak. 

Gaidar Ea'^-adur Saidar Sir Jawabar Sin^ cxE. : K.M.Jc^: 

T, T „T-r“. T)rFraT>d5 Ka-vierD'>':onza:M3jorKawabS*!r Ahmad KawazKh3n.cXt...0.E, 



The Legislative AssemUy. 
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Shams-ul-' Ulma ' Eamaluddin Ahmad , Dr 'Eajah Sir Annamalai Ohettiar of Chettinad , 
Kohammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur , Naorojl M Dumasia , Seth Sundar Lall Daga , £um\er 
Jajee lamaiel Alikhan, 0 B B , Hony Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, OIE,OBi,iOM , 
Saiyid Biaidar Imam , Major Thakur Singh, M,0 , 0 B i 

Elected Non-Offiexals 
(Madras) 

S Satyamurti , Z S Gupta , Sir A Satyanarayana Moorty , Prof N 6 Banga , M Anan- 
thasayanam Ayyangar , T S Avinashihngam Ghettiar , K Sitarama B,eddiaT , Z Santhanam , 
Shrimati Z B.adha Bai Subharayan , Z B Jinaraja Hegde , Umar Aly Shah , Maulvi Syed Mur- 
tuza Sahib Bahadur , H A Sathar H Essak Sait , Sir E E James, o B E , Baja T Manavedan , 
Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu 


(Bombay) 

Dr G V Deshmukh, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, bast , K c I E , o B E , DiwanLalchandNavalrai, 
Bhulabhai Jivanji Desai , Hoosembhoy A Lalljee , Jamna Das M Mehta , Bajmal Lakliichand , 
S Z Hosmani , Mahomed Ah Jinnah , Zabi Balah Dlahi Bakhsh Bhutto , J D Boj'le , E L 
0 Gwilt , Manu Subedar , Zhan Bahadur Mian Ghulam Zadir Md Shahban , Sir Vithal N Chan- 
daVarkar 

(Bengal) 

IT C Chunder , Dr P N Banerjea , Babu Amarendra Ndth Chattopadhyaya , Pandit Lakshmi 
Zanta Maitra , Aldiil Chandra Datta , Sir Abdur Bahim, E 0 s t , Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud 
Ismail Zhan , Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi , Chowdhury Sekander Ah , Shaikh Bafiuddm Abniad 
Siddiquee, Dr Habibar Bahman, C C Miller, C P Lawson, T Chapman Mortimer, Sjt 
Dhirendra Zanta Lahiri Chaudhury , Babu Baijnath Bajoria 

(United Provinces) 

Prof Chandra Bhal Johri , Choudhri Baghubir Narain Smgh , Pandit Sri Zrishna Dutta 
Pahwal , Badri Datt Pande , Sri Parkasa , Zhedan Lai , Mohan Lai Saksena , Baja Jagdamblka 
Pratap Narain Singh of Ajodhya , Su Syed Baza Ah, 0 1 E , , Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Zazmi , 
Su Muliammad Yamm Zhan, o i E , Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat All Zhan , Dr Sir Zia Uddin 
Ahmhad, c i E , Mohamed Azhai Ah , J Bamsay Scott , Baja Bahadur Zushal Pal Smgh 

(Punjab) 

Lala Sham Lai , Baizada Hans Baj , Bhai Parma Nand , Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang , Maulana 
Zafar All Zhan , H M Abdullah , Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr Shah , Zhan 
Bahadur Shaikh Ead-i-Haq Piracha , Zhan Bahadur' Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain Qurcshi , 
Sardar Mangal Singh , Sardar Sant Singh , M Ghiasuddm 

(Bihar and Orissa) 

Satya Narayan Sinha , Babu Han Sharan Parsad Shrivastava , B Das , Pandit Nilakantha 
Das , Bamayan Prasad , Gauri Shankar Singh , Zailash Bihari Lall , Babu Bam Narayan Smgh, 
Muhammad Nauman , Muhammad Ahsan , Maidvi Mohammad Abdul Gham , lilaharaja Bahadur 
Bam Ban Vijai Prasad Singh of Dumraon 


(Central Provinces and Berar) 

Govind Vmaj'ekrao Deshmukh, Seth Govlnd Das, Pandit Shambhudayal Misra , Nawab 
Siddique Ah Zhan , Seth Sheodass Daga , ’Waman Gopal Joshi 


(Assam) 

Zuladhar Chahha , Sree jukta Ananga Mohan Dave , Abdur Basheed Choudhury , P J. 
Griffiths 


M Asaf Ali. 


(Delhi) 


(Ajmer-Merw ara) 

Bai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni 

(North-'West Frontier Provmce) 


Abdul Qaiyum. 
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Council of State. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President — The Hon’ble Sir Manecltji BjTamji DadnWioy, K o s i , K c.x E , el d , Bak-at-Law 

^Tominatcd Members — including thc^Presidcnt, 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald ‘Wavell, OOB, OMO, mo , The Hon’ble Malik Sir 
Feroz Khan Noon, K 0 s i , K c i E , The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, 0 s I , c,i B , The Hon’ble Mr E 
Conran-Sniltli, o s i , c i e , The Hon’blc Sir Satyendra Nath Boj*, o s r , c i.e , The Hon’ble Mr 
A de C Williams, o i E , The Hon’ble Mr C E Jones, O S i , c l E , The Hon’ble Mr G. S 
Qozman, c i E, , The Hon’ble Shavax A. Lai, o I E, 

Nominated Non-Offteiah 

The Hon’blc Sir David Devadoss ; The Hon’blc Diwan Bahadur Sir K Bamunni Mcnon ; 
The Hon’ble Sir A P Patro, K c I E , The Hon’ble Sii Eahimtoola Chinoy , The Hon’ble Sir Jo3n.a 
Ghosal, c s I., c I E , The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Satj endra Kumar Das , The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur 
Sir Satya Cliaran MuMierjee, c B E ; The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Yakub ; The Hon’blc Sirdar Nihal 
Singh , The Hon’ble Raja Charanjlt Singh , The Hon’ble Mr Khurshid All Khan, M B E , The 
Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shamsud-din Haidar, 0 B B ; The Hon’ble Sir Mancckji ByTramj! Dadabhoy, 
KCSijKclEjiED, BAK-AT-lAW (President) , The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir S Hissam-nd-din Bahadur 
c I E , The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, 0 B E 

Elected Non-Officials 

Tlie Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K 6o^■indacharl , The Hon’ble Mr M Ct M Chidambaram Chet- 
tijTir; The Hon’ble Mr Narayandas Glrdhardas, The Hon’ble Mr Y Ramados Pantnlut The 
Hon’ble Salyad Mohamed Padshah Salub Bahadur, The Hon’ble Mr GoMndalal Sbi\lal MotUal, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Asburan ; The Hon’ble Mr Manockji Nadirshaw Dalai , The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Haji MIta, o i B , J P , Tlie Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Alh Buksh 
Mohamed Hussain, c B E , The Hon’ble Mi. R H Parker , The Hon’ble Mr Kumarsankar Bay 
Chaudhury , The Hon’ble Kumar Nnpendra Narayan Sinha , The Hon’ble Mr Snsll Kumar Roy 
Chowdhury ; The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Ihtisham Hyder Chaudhury , The Hon’ble Mr 
Abdool Razak Ha]ee Abdoo Suttar , The Hon’ble Mr R R Haddow ; The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj 
Dutta Singh , The' Hon'fale Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru , The Hon’ble Pandit Parkash Narain 
Sapru, Tlie Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Husam, The Hon’ble Chaudhri NiamatuUah, The 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das, CIE , , The Hon’ble Sardar Buta Singh, c be , The 
Hon’ble Choudhn Ataullah Khan Tarar , The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, 
K 0 1 B , of Darbhanga , The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Naram Mahtha , The Hon’blc Mr Nlkunja 
Kishore Das , The Hon’blc Mr Hossain Imam ; Tlie Hon’ble Mr Y Y Kahkar , The Hon’ble 
Mr. Brejlal Naudlal Binyani , The Hon’ble Maulan Ali Asgar Khan '' 



Assam 


The Province of Assam which, as shown on 
the map, covers a total area of 67,334 sq miles, 
ezcludini; Tribal territory, encloses Indian 
States with an extent of 12,320 sq mOes, deduct- 
ing which the nett area of Brltisli territory is 
65,014 sq. miles It Is formed of the Assam or 
Brahmaputra valley, the valley of the Surma to 
the sonth, and portions of the hills which 
surround these valleys on the Hortli, East and 
South or separate the valleys from one another 
To the West lie the plains of Bengal. 

Population. — Bnttsh territory — ^The total 
population of the Province (British territory) 
In 1931 was 862,251, of which nearly millions 
were Hindus, over 21 millions Muslims, a million 
• belonged to tribal religions and a quarter of a 
million were Christians 43 per cent of the 
population were recorded as speaking Bengali, 
21 per cent Assamese other languages spoken 
in the province are Hindi, Urlya, Mundari, 
Hepali and a great variety of languages classified 
under the general heading of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Owing to the great areas of waste 
and rivers, the average density of the province 
was only 137 which, compared with that of 
most other parts of India, is low 
Agricultural Products — ^The river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main few 
difiicultles to the cultivator B.ice is the staple 
food crop, nearly 5,425,943 acres being devoted 
to this crop Balnfall being high, the problem 
in general is to dispose of the surplus water and 
to control the action of floods rather than irriga- 
tion in the usual sense Tea and jute are the 
most important crops grown for export The 
area under tea consism of 439,159 acres. About 
41,131 acres are devoted to sugarcane. A good 
deal of short staple cotton is grown in the hills 
Meteorological Conditions.— Hainfall is 
everywhere abundant, and ranged from 61 22 
to 284.07 inches in 1938, leaving aside the 
highest recorded rainfall in this part of India 
whiidi was the maximum reached at Clierrapunji 
in toe Ehasi Hills (569 60) , this is one of the 
wettest places in the world Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
severity have taken place, by far toe worst 
being that which occurred in 1897. 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
.u^m have been published in the memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India The petro- 
leum localities in this province are confined to a 
curved belt of country along the basins of the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma. This belt is 
toawable over a distance of some 800 miles firom 
E. Assam through Cachar and Chittagong 
to the Arakan coast, where it has a S S. E trend. 

Mines and Minerals. — ^The only minerals in 
Assam worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limestone and petroleum oil The most exten- 
sive coal measures hitherto worked are In the 
Imga Hills and the Lakliimpur districts, where 
about 2,22,198 tons were raised in 1940 Impor- 
tant deposits also exist in the Garo HiUs Lime- 
rt<me is quarried in toe Ehasi and Jaintia HiUs 
petroleum is. worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar, and has only been refined In Lakhimpur 
Manufactures and Trade. — Silk is manu- 
lactured in the Assam valley, the weaving being 
Qone by women Cotton weaving is also largely 
poetised by the women, and almost every bouse 
in that valley used to contain a loom ; the cloth 
IS heing gradually displaced by imported goods 
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of finer texture and colour but vigorous efl^orts 
at revival are being made by Government 
Tea manufacture is the most important Industry 
of the province Boat-building, brass and metal 
and earthenwares, and limestone burning are 
other industries, but agnculture employs about 
89 per cent of the-popnlation Assam carries 
on a considerable trade with the adjoining 
foreign tribes and countries 
Communications — Much of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river The extensive system 
of rivers makes the provmce less dependent 
upon roads than other parts of India but there 
has been much advance in recent years in road 
communication. A fieet of steamers maintained 
by the India General navigation Company and 
the Eivers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers in both Yalleys An alternate day 
service of passenger-boats runs between Goalundo 
and Dibrugarh There are two trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most of which 
are metalled or gravelled There are excellent 
metalled roads from ShiUong to Gauhati, Shillong 
to Sylhet, Shillong to Cherrapunji, and also 
between Bimapur, on the Assam Bengal Hailway, 
and Imphal, the capital of toe Manipur State 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another programme which aimed at 
the improvement of nearly 300 miles of road 
eitoer by metallmg or gravelling and the cons- 
truction of 12 big bridges is complete. In 
September, 1937, a further road improvement 
programme totalling Es 1,05,26,000 was drawn 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 
Es 41,11,054 were selected as a priority class 
The Government of India have recently approved 
a programme runmng up to 31-3-45 under 
which 15 at these priority class schemes 
amounting to Es 32,00,000 will be financed 
from the Eoad Fund The work on some of 
these projects is already completed In 
addition to the above the Government of 
Assam propose spending annually about 
Es. 1,50,000 out of toe Tea Eates Eoad Fund 
and about Es 1,23,000 out of the Provincial 
Motor Taxation Eoad Fund on the improvement 
of secondary or feeder roads. Kutcharo&ds are 
being maintained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in maintaining, 
throughout the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads have been 
insistent The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several 
branch lines to the Assam Bengal Eailway 
system have been added in recent years The 
mam Assam Bengal Eailway line runs from 
Chittagong Fort, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar HUls to Tinsukia, a station on the Hibm- 
Sadiya Eailway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys A branch of the line 
runs from Badarpur to Siichnr at the Eastern 
end of the Surma Valley and another runs west 
down the Assam Valley from Lumding to 
Pandu where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Eailway. The Eastern Bengal 
Eailway connects Assam with the Bengal 
svsfem wo the Valley of the Brahmaputra 
Eailhead is now at Eangapara north of 
Tezpur. Both Assam Bengal Ely and Eastern 
Bengal Ely have been amalgamated from 
1-4-42 and have been named Bengal and 
Assam Klv. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secnred suhstantisl financial 
autonomy under the Eeform Act of 1936. The present financial position for 1942-43 Is set out 
In the following table • — 


Hbads of Eevekttb. 


A— Prmcipal Heads of Bevenue— 
I.— Customs 

lY— Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 
tax • . • • • 

V—Salt . 
vn — ^Land Bevenue 
Vni — ^Provincial Excise 
IX— Stamps 




XI— Begistration . . 

XII — ^Beceipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
^.ct . . • • 

XIII — Other taxes and duties 


B — ^Bailway Bevenue Account— 
XV— A —State BaUways . 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


E— Debt Services — 

XX— Interest 



Heads of ExPEimiinTEE 



(in thousands 
oj Rupees.) 


Total 


F — Civil Administration— 

XXI— Administration 

of Justice . . 

XXII— Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

XXm — ^Police . . 

XXIV— Ports and Pilotage 
XXVI— Education 
XXVn— Medical 
XXVin— Public Health 

XXIX— Agriculture . . 

XXX— Vetennary . . 

XXXI— Co-operation .. 
XXXn— Industries 
XXXrv — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 


H;— Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XXXIX— Civil Works . . 


J— Miscellaneous— 

XLIV— Beceipts in aid of 
superannuation 
XLV— Stationery and 
Printing . . 
XLVI— Miscellaneous 


1,32,34 

29,41 

14,67 

28,10 

2,12 


2,62,06 






Total 


A —Direct Demands on the 
Bevenue — 

4. Taxes on income other 
than Corporation tax 

7. Land Bevenue 

8. Provincial Excise . 

9. Stamps 

10. Forests 

11. Begistration . . 

12. Charges on account of 

Jfotor Vehicles 
Taxation Act 

1 8. Other Taxes and duties 
B — ^Bailway Bevenue Account— 
A State Bailways 
14C Subsidised companies 
16D. Miscellaneous Bail- 
ways expenditure . 
BB —Ballway capital outlay 
charged to Bevenue— 

16. Construction of Bail- 
ways 

C— Bevenue account of Irriga- 
tion, Havigatlon, Embank- 
ment and Drainage works— 
18B. navigation. Em- 
balmment and 
Drainage works . 

E — ^Debt Services — 

22. Interest on debt and 
other obligations 
23 Appropriation for 
reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt 
F —Civil Administration- 

25. general Administra 
^ tion . • . 

27. Administration of 

Justice 

28. Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

29. Police 

30. Ports and Pilotage . 
36. Scientific Departments 

87. ' Education (European) 

Ditto (other than 
European) 

88. Medical 

89 Public Health 

40. Agriculture .. 

41. Veterinary . . 

42 Co-operation • . 

43 Industries 

47. Miscellaneous Dept.. 

H —Public Improvements— 

50 Civil Works .. 

J —Miscellaneous — 

54A —Famine Belief 
65. Superannuation 
Allowances and 
Pensions . . 

56. Stationery and 

Printing . . 

57. Miscellaneous ' 

64B Civil Defence .. 


thousands 
' Rupees ) 
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heads of Eetesee. 

Badzet 
Estimate for 

Heads op ExPESDirtruE. 

Bndget 

Eatimatefor 


1Q42-45 


1042-43 


t 


Sevenne in England — 

L — Contnbntions and ilisceHane- 
ons adjnstment bet^reen Central 
and Provincial Governments — 
XLTX — Grants-in-aid from 
Central Government 

{In thousands 
of Rupees ) 

30,00 

L — ^ilisceilaneons adjnst- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 

I 

Total . 

30.05 

Total Receipts from Revenue 
heads 

3,1(>;3S 

1. Debt raised in India — 
Permanent debt 

Floating debt — Treasury 
^ BUls 

10,00 

Other floating loans 

10,00 

Total 

20 00 

2 Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds . 

IS.OO 

3. Deposits not beating m- 
terest — 

Appropriafaon for rediiCtion or 
avoidance of debt . . 

4,00 

Smking and depreciation Fund 
Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 


Fund for Co-operative trainlnS 
and education 


Fund for Survey of jute areas , 


Subvention from the 'Road 
Development Fund . - 

3,29 

Ditto for control of motor 
transport 

4b 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural Areas . . 

C2 

General Police Fund 

17 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

IS 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

8,74 

4 Deposits of Local Fimds — 
District Funds 

39,50 

10,40 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits 

34,92 

AdYTLIIC^ 

10,91 

Suspense 


Civil Deposits 


Total deposits of local funds 

90 08 

5. Loans and advances by the 
Provincial Government 

0,45 

Remittances— 

6 Remittances within India 

2,69,10 

Total Capital Revenues . . 

4 18,37 

Total Receipts 

7, 37,75 

Opening balance . . 

77.22 

Grand Total . . 

S,14,97 

of revenue over expendi- 
ture from xevennea 

1,99 


Evpendltuic in England — 

IT —Extraordinary items — 

Extraordinary Charges 

(In thousands 
of Rupees) 

Total expenditure from revenues 

3,17..39 

Forest capital outlay 

Payment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenne 
Payment of retrenched personnel 

1,86 

Total 

1,S6 

Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills 

Other floating loans . . 

10,00 

10,00 

Total 

Unfunded debt — 

State Provident funds . . 

Deposits not bearing interest — 
Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . 
Fund for Co-operative Training 
and education 

^inkinu Fund Investment Ac- 
count 

Appropriation for reduction or 
.noiclincp of debt 

Subvention irom Road Deve- 
lopment Fiinil . , j 

Ditto for control of motor 
transport 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural areas , 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses. 

General Police Fund 

20,00 

10 50 

3,89 

« • » 

5,29 

4S 
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If 

Total deposits not bearing interest 

8,60 

Deposit of Local Funds — 

District funds . . 

Other funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
depoaita. 

Advances 

Suspense 

Civil Deposits . 

39,00 

10,40 

35,11 

10,98 

35 

Total deposits of local funds 

95.84 

Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments 

7.24 

Remittances — 

Remittances withm India 

2,69,10 

Total Capital Expenditure 

1,13,1-4 

Total Expenditure 

7,30,5 > 

Closing balance 

84,44 

Grand Total 

8,11.97 

Excess of expenditnre charged to 
'revenue over revenue .. 

- 
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Assam* 


Administration. — The province of Assam 
was originally formed in 1874 in order to relieve 
tlie Lientenant-Govcrnor of Bengal of part of 
the administration of the huge territory then 
under him. In 1905, as the result of further 
deliberations, it was decided -to add to the small 
Province of Assam tlie eastern portion of its 
unwieldy • neighbour and to consolidate tlioso 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor Tlie 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st df 
Apnl, 1912 , the Eastern Bengal Bistricts were 
united with the Bengal Commisslonerships of 
Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govemor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Eagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam ivas re-constituted undej^, a 
Chief Commissioner- 


ZZwder Secretary to Government %n the Education 
am Local Self-Government Departments, 
Nagendra Narayan Das 

Under Secretary to Government in the PWD„ 
G ‘W Gordon, i s b 

Deputy. Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A V. Jones, i-s o , 
VD 

Deputy Secretary to Government m the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, 
N E Pliulcan, n l 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat, {Civil), Bai 
Sahib Anath Bandliu Datta. ^ 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.WD), D. C 
Das. 

Assam Revenue TbibunAi“ 

Member, K Canthe, OTS,ios. 

Assam Pubmo Service Commission 


Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govemor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked with the older major provinces 
of India 

'The capital is Shillong, partly in British and 
partly in Kiiasi State territory, which has for a 
number of years been growing rapidly and is 
now in parts over-crowded The town has 
grown up on somewhat rustic lines in very 
beautiful country on the slopes of the Shillong 
Range w’hich rises above it to a height of 6,450 
feet above the sea It was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1897 and has been rebuilt with 
methods of construction more fitted to withstand 
the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

His Excellency .Sir Andrew GourijAY Crow, 

KOSI,OIB,ICS 

Personal 'Staff of. His Excellency the 
, Governor 

Secretary, J P. Mills, c i E , i o s 
Military Secretaiy, Major" T B Alder. 
Aide-de-Camp, G. E D. Walker, i P 
Honorary Atde-de-Camps Major A K Preston, 
B.D , Lt Col P P. O'Connor, V D - 
Honorary Aide-de-Canip, Sardar- Bahadur 
Subadar-Major Eainsing Mall, Bahadur, 
I D 8 M , o.B I * 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Sundar 
Singh Clilietri 


'.y ' Secretaries, etc , to Government. 

\Chi6f Secretary, H G. Dennehy, osi,oiE,lus 
Secretary to Government, Finance and Revenue 
Departments, A G Patton, 1 0 s 
Secretary to government. Education and Local 


Sdf-Govemment Departments, S L Mehta, i o S. 


Sei^etary to Govemmmt in the Legislative Depart- 
ment and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 
Councii,H 0 Stork, I OS 
Deputy Secretary to Government in Home Depan- 
C A Humplirey, I.C s 

Secretary to the Legislative Assembly, Annada 
Ranta Barua, B.A 

Seerrtary to- Government in the Public Works 
Department, Ali Ahmed, e A , i s E , (Provincial 
Works) & E E L Penndl, BA, MC, 
iSE (for Defence) „ , 

Joint Secretary to Government in the Home Depart- 


ment, H C. R Cummmg,0lE, 


Under Secretary to Government in the Departm^s,-^ 
under the Chief Secretary, Ti T S Hayleyj^^rcTfi' 


Chairman, E P Burke, o i e , i s e (Retired) 
Members, Maulvi Faiznur Ali, bl, Suresh 
Chandra SCn Gupta, M A 
Secretary, Moulavi ' Matin Ud-din Ahmed 
Chandhuri, B L 
Advocate-General, Assam, Rai Bahadur 'P. 0. 
Datta, B.L , o.i E. 

Heads “OF DsPARTMENisr 
Director of Land Records <£. Surieys, I. G. 

Regisliation, cic , S. P Desai, 1 0 s 
Director of-industnes and Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Society <& Village Authorities, M H 
Hussain, I c B 

Director of AgneuUure,R> C Woodford 
Director, Vetennary Department, A K Mitra, 
mrovs,pg ' 

Conservator gf Forests, Assam, C G. M 
Mackamess, CIS ' ~ 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Maulavi A Hye 
Chandhuri, BL - , 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and Administrator-General, H 0 Stork, 1 0 s, 
Inspector-General of Police, R 0 R. Gumming, 
ci E , IP 

Director of Public Instruction, ^ C'Ray, M A o 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Lt -Col L A. P Anderson, M A , M D., B 0 H , 
p PII , D T M , I M s , (Retd). 

Director of Public Health, A. M V. Hesterlow. 
Chief Engineer, Ah Ahmed, BA, ISE, (lor 
Provincial Works), K E L Pennell, b^a** 
M 0 , 1 S B , (for Defence) 

Governors 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K C s r., K.0 1 E.. 

Sir ^William Sinclair Marris, KO.SI, KO.IE, 
" 1922 V 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K 0 S.i , K 0 1 E , 1926 
Sir William James Reid, K 0 1 B., 0 S 1 , 1926. 

Sir Johns Henry Kerr, KO SI, KOIE, 1927 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K 
0 BE, 1927 

Sir Michsel Keane, K.o.s.1., 0 1 B., 1932 
Sir Abraham James Lame, K.o I E , 1935 
Sir Miohajl Keane, K o s i., o.i E , 1935 
Sir Robeit Niel Reid, K.o Si, KOIE, lOS., 

Sw^Gdbert Pitcairn Hogg, KOIB., osf . 
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Spettler The Hon’ble Mr Basanta Xuiuar Das, B i 


Deputy Speaker ^ Maulavl Muhammad Amiiuddin. 


Baja Ajit Narayan Dev, m A , B i (Dhubn, North) , Akshay Kumar Das, B B (Sunamganj, 
Deserved seat) , Arun Kumai Chanda, Bar-ab-Law (^Stlchar) , Baidyanath Moolceijee, B A 
(Jndtan Planting, Surma Valley) , Balaram Sircar {Kanmganj, East, Reserved scat) , Hon’blo 
Mr Basanta Kumar Das, B B (Sylhet Sadr, South) , Bcliram Das, B B (Kamrup Sadr, 
South, Reserved seat) , Bepin Chandra' Medhl, B B (Mangaldai, North) , Bipin Bchaii Das 
(Habtgan] North, Reserved seat) , Bishnu Bam Mcdhi, M Sc , B b {Kamrup Sadr, Central), 
Dakshma Banjan Gupta Chaudhuri, M A , B B (South Sylhet, West) , Debeswar Saimah, B B 
(Jorhat, North) , Ghanashyam Das, B A (Barpeta, South) , Gauri Kanta Talulcdar, B B 
(Nalban) , Gopinath Bardoloi, M A , B B (Kamrup Sadr, South) , Haladhar Bhuyan, (Noivgong, 
TFcsf) , Harendra Karayan Chaudhuri, b a (Sylhet Sadr, North) , Blirendra Chandra Chakra- 
varty, B A. (Hailalandi) , Jadav Prasad Chaliha, B sc (Sibsagar, East) , Jogendra 
Chandra Nath, b a (Goalpara, South-East) , Jogendra Narayan Mandal, B B (Dhubn, 
Central) , Joges Chandra Gohain, b b (Dibrugarh, West) , Kalachand Boy, (Silchar, Reserved 
seat) , Kameswar Das, m sc , B B (Barpeta, North) , Kammi Kumar Sen, b b (Kanmganj, 
East) , Kanina Sindhu Boy (Sunamganj) , Kedarmal Brahmin, b b (Indian Commerce 
and Industry ) ; Krishna Nath Sarmah, n so , B B (Jorhat, South) , Lakshesvar Borooah, 
B B (Dibrugarh, Central) , Lalit Mohan Kar (South Sylhet, East) , Mahadev Samia (Tezpur, 
East) , Dr Mahendra Nath Saikia, bmp (Noivgong North-East, Reserved seat) , Mahi 
Chandra Bora, B B (Noivgong, South-East) , Naba Kumar Dutta (Indian Planting, Assam 
Valley) , Nirendra Nath Dev, B B (Eabiganj, South) , Omeo Kumar Das, B A (Tezpur, TT''c«0 , 
Paramananda Das (Goalpara, North-West ) , Purandar Sarma, m a , B B (Mangaldai, South) , 
Puma Chandra Sarma, b b (Noivgong, North East) , Babmdra Nath Aditya, M.A ,B B (Kanmganj, 
West) , Bajanl Kanta Barooah (pibmgarh. East) , Bajendra Nath Barua, b b (Golaghat, North) , 
Bam Nath Das, B B (Jorhat, North, Reserved seat) , Bohini Kumar Chaudhuri, b b (Kamrup 
Sadr, South) , Sankar Chandra Barua (Golaghat, South) , Santosh Kumar Baruaj b a (Dhubn, 
South) , Sarveswar Barua, b b (North Lakhimpur) , Shibendra Chandra Biswffs (Rabiganj, 
North) , Siddhl Nath Sarma, B B (Kammp Sadr, North) , Sonaram Datta, B A (Sibsagar, 
TFest) , Abdul Aziz, B b (South Sylhet, Central) , Abdiu Bari Chaudhury, m A , b B (Sunamganj, 
South) , Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan (Dhubn, South) , Khan Bahadur Hazi Abdul Mapd 
Chaudhury (Kanmganj, Central) , Abdul Matin Chaudhury, b b (Sylhet Sadr East) , 
Abdur Bahman (Eabiganj, South-East) , Syed Abdur Bouf, B b (Barpeta) , Md Abdus 
Salam, b.a (Sylhet Sadr, North) , Dewan Muhammad Ahbab Chaudhury, B A (Sunamganj, East) , 
Md Ah Haidar Khan (South , Sylhet, East) , Dewan Ah Baja (Eabiganj, North-West) , 
Muhammad Amiruddin (Nowgong, Kast),Muhammad Amjad All, BA, bb B (Goalpara, East) , 
Ashrafuddin Md Chaudhury, BA, bb b (Eabiganj, South-West) , Badamddin Ahmed, 

B B (Darrang) ; Khan Bahadur Dewan Ekiimur Boza Chaudhury (Sylhet Sadr, West ) ; Fakhruddin 
All Ahmed, Bar-at-Law (Kammp, North) , Ghyasuddm Ahmed, B B (Dhubn, West) , 
Jalianuddin Ahmed, B B (Dhubn, North) , Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramat Ah (Sibsagar) , 
Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chaudhury (Sunamganj, West) , Khan Bahadur Maulavi Mahmud 
All (Kanmganj, South) , Matior Bahman Mia (Goalpara, West) , Mabarak Ah, B B 
(Karunyanj, West) , Khan Sahib' Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhun, B B (Eabiganj, North-East) , . 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Muflzur Bahman, b a (Sylhet Sadr, South) , Munawwar Ah B a , 
Central) , Muzarrof Ah Laskar (Eailalandi) , Namwar All Baibhuiya, B B 
(Silchar) , Naziruddin Ahmed (South Sylhet, West) , Sheikh Osman Ah Sadagar (Noivgong, 
West), Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, MA, BB (Kamrup, NoutA) , Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
fr u ®*kman, ma, bb (LaLhimpur) , Shams-ul-Ulama Maulana Abu Nasr 
MuMmmad Waheed, m a (Sylhet Sadr, Central) , F W Blennerhassett (European Planting) ; 

" ^B'son (European Planting ) , E H S Lewis (European Commerce and Industry) , 
D. B H Moore (European Planting) , C W Morley (European Planting) , B A 
Palmer (European Planting ) , Dr C G Terrell (European Planting) , P Trinkle (European 
Planting), A ‘Whittaker (European), Miss Mavis Dunn, bt, bb (TTomenV, Shillong), 
Benjamin Ch Momin (Garo Eills, North) , Bhairab Chandra Das (Labour, Jorhat, Sibsagar 
pt ) , Bideshl Pan Tanti (Labour, Doom Dooma, LaLhimpur Dt ) , Binode Kumar J Saru an 
(Labour, ThaLurban, Darrang Dt ) , Dhirsingh Deun (Nowgong Tribal) , Bev L Gatpholi, 

B A (t/owai) , C Goldsmith, B A , B T (Indian Christian) , Jobang D Marak (Garo Hills, South ) , 

J J M Niohols-Boy, B A (Shillong) , Karka Dalay Miri (LaLhimpur and Majuh 
Tribal ) , Khorsing Terang, Mauzadar (Milir Eills) , Babi Chandra Kacliari (Kamrup Tribal) ; 
Bupnath Brahma, B B (goalpara Tribal) , Sanat Kumar Ahir (Labour, Silchar, Dt Cachar) 
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President — ^Tlie Hon’ble Uai Bahadur Hcramba Prosad Barua, m A , B ii 
Depidy President — ^Jlrs Zuboida Ataur Eahman. 
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^ C 
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Bai Bahadur Bamcshwailall Saliaiia {Laklnmptir General) , Bai Baliadur licni Chandia Diitt, b e 
(jCachar General) , Sarat Chandia Bhattachaiya (Iltlls General) , Babu Man Mohon Chaudhiiij 
{Sylhet West General) , Samarcndia Narayan Ohaudhuri {Sylhct East General) , Maulavi Abdul Hai 
51 sc., B E (Loioer Assam Valley Muhammadan) , Khan Bahadur Maiilaii Buhunoddin Ahmed ,- b l 
{Upper Assam Valley Muhammadan) Abdul Mayccd Choudhiiiy {Surma Valley East 

Muhammadan) , Khan Bahadur Maulavi Goiis TJddin Ahmed Ohaiidhmy {Surma Valley Central 
Muhammadan); Khan Bahadiii Maulavi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury {Surma Valley North-Wcsl 
Muhammadan). Khan Sahib MaulaM Abdiir llahim Chaiidhuiy, be {Surma Valley South-WcH 
Muhammadan), W B G&vAhrop {Assam Valley European) ,Ul Bmblen {Surma Valley Iluropean) 

Nominated Membeks 

Mrs Zubcida Ataur Bahman, Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Hciamba Piosad Bainia, MA, BEi 
Bomesh Chandra Das, M A , b e , Bhimboi Deon, be v 
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The Province of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
of Darjeeling and the Bajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions The area of tlie Province 
IB 82 965 sqnare miles, with a population 
of 61,087,338 Included in the geographical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India The 
area of the British territory is 77,621 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
IS very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from J^alpaiguri to the forests and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans, which he 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal 

The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Province 27,810,100 
or 64 44 per cent, are Mahomedans and 
22,212,060 Hindus These two major religions 
embrace all but 2 00 per cent of the population, 
Christians, Bnddlusts and Animists combined, 
number 1,043,040. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent of 
the population of the Province and Hindi 
and Urdu by 8. 7 per cent. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 , 
10,593,384 persons or 20.7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 0,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,039 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under jute in 1941-42 was 
1,532,855 acres against 26,49,600 in 1939-40 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and It is computed that, 
87 per cent of the cultivated area of the Pro- 
vince is devoted to Its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal 
The area under tea In 1937 was 202,200 acres 
There were 440 plantations employing a dally 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade — Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
Industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri 
Including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar Industry The 
jute mills In and around Calcutta and in the 
tapanan tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Province. 

There was some improvement In the Jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to deeiine since 
the 5'ear 1928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
r®w jute, as a result of the pohey of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal in 1934-35 The 
increased production of jute during tiie next 
three seasons, however, proved that the propa- 
restriction was a failure 
>1 iw the foreign demand of jute and its manu- 
factures gradually falling off, stock in the JDUs 
began to increase enormously with the result 


that the prices declined and the industry was 
about to face a serious crisis of unrestricted 
production The situation was to a certain 
extent eased by the timely promulgation in 
September 1938, by the Government of Bengal, of 
the “ Bengal Jute Ordinance,” which restricted 
the hours of work in the mills The measure 
had a desired effect- on the prices which began 
to rise agam The heavy demand of the 
jute manufactures by the Government of U S A , 
however, did away with the necessity of the 
restrietion Imposed by the “ Ordinance ” which 
was thereupon withdrawn only to be shortly 
afterwards, replaced by the voluntary restric- 
tion agreement Tlie year was notable for 
sharp fluctuation in the prices of jute Huge 
ordeis for sandbags consequent upon the out- 
break of wai, brought about a sharp rise in the 
prices The benefit derived by the Industry 
in the cailler stages thus proved to be only short- 
lived and new pioblems confronted the industry 

After the fall of France and the consequent 
loss of European markets, the industry evpcri- 
enced considerable difficulty The problem of 
freight caused a sharp decline in exports of jute 
goods Government orders also were on a 
smaller scale The unprecedentedly large jute 
crop created a large surplus Only the Delhi 
agreement between the Bengal Government and 
the mills, which made it obligatory on the part 
of the mills to purchase a stipulated quantity 
of jute at mimmum prices and the improvement 
in trade demand early in 1941 helped the in- 
dustry to turn the corner The outlook, how- 
ever, is now rendered uncertain because of the 
dangers to the Pacific shipping route, but it is 
hoped that the policy of regulation of production 
and manufacture by the Indian Jute Mills' 
Association and the regulation of crop by the 
Bengal Government mil help the industry 
through the difficult times 

The tiade of Bengal during 1939-40 showed 
an improvement over the pievious year. The 
value of Bengal’s exports during this period was 
almost double that of her import and w'as the 
highest recorded since 1920-30 Imports of 
pnvate merchandise rose from Rs 51 SOcroresin 
1938-39 to Rs 66 12 Crores in 1939-40, which 
exports increased from Rs 78 89 crores in 
1938-39 to Rs 105 49 croies in 1930-40 
Despite its many uncertainties and difficulties, 
the year 1939-40 was an exceptionally favourable 
one for the trade of Bengal 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1037. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing It into lino with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of MloistorE 
appoint^ from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
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charge of the "reserved subjects/’ and three 
Ministers, who are in^diarge of the " transferred 
subjects.” With the enforcement of -the 
Government of India Act of 1935 on Aprll'l, 
1931r, complete provincial autonomy came into 
being. The entire administration vests in the 
Governor who is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers holding office during his pleasme but 
answerable to a wholly elective legislature 
comprising two houses. Except in regard- to his 
special responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to a constitutional monarch Tlie services no 
longer find a place in the legislatures and are 
subordinate to the Ministers Eyarchy lias 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government 

The unit of administration is the EistrictMagis- 
trats and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the district. 
The immediate superior of the District ll^gis- 
trate is the Diinsional Commissioner, ^mmis* 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the Jocal officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in^their 
turn, subject to the Board of Bevenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges Including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Cimllans or Vakils Bdow the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number ofBuhordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction In Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various claves of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has SIX Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony. 'Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Goveimment. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in th6int6rior,thepowerBof Commissioner 
of municipalities were increased and the electiie 
franchise was extended. Bengal Act HI of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which, 
material changes have been introduced, e.p.. 


[ the franchise of the electors have been further 
> wldenedr women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
Increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from tlureo to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
tv and health exliibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the waten supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The^ Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy, Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which '21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or speidnl 
constituencies In order to improve the insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by the creation ofviUage 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of "village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidarl 
panchayam and tUh union committees an^ deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
Ullage benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and cWl cases arising within the union. 
The Act has beOn extended to all districts 
in the Province and up to March 1934 
over 4,737 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public. Works Department consists oi 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries 
I The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction aim 
maintenance of public buildings and also re 
garding roads, bridges, etc. 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
regariRng acquisition of lands reqmred by tao 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines oi 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 
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Inhere is a Ohief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 

jy.5— Under the -New Constitution, the 
present organisation of Public Works 
'(including Railways) together with Irrigation 
as well as Road Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self-Government 
Department will form the Department of Com- 
munication and Works 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of 'the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayangan], and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

”> 

Irrigation. 

ThelrrigationDepartmentdeals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bantoenta and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Police. - 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police and the Railway 
Police The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Pplice, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Dacca 
range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency j 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakargonj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in diarge of the OID and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents 
The Railway Police is divided into tliree distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Blead Constables and Constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of dafifadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed ofiicors and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government, The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been establislied at Calcutta Hie 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

Tlie head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General n ith the Government of Bengal 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 


I for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
' pensariesin (lalcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 67,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there afe 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 


^ Education. 

In the Province of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Govemm~ent agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-ln-aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of- which one is a'college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
TCrishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 6 normal schools, 
one in' each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular t also an engineering 
college at Slbpur and an engineering sifliool at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial sifliool 
in Calcutta, and a Textile Institute at Serampore 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to tlie Sanskrit 
College. 'Government liigh schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
I by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under pnvate control The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education All 
institutions for technical and Industrial education 
(except B E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and tlie Government Sclicol of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The municipalities are required to espend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education -witidn their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a lugh school at Santipur, 
ahighsdiool at Hushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 


In 1985-36 there were In the Presidency : — 
BEOOQNISED iKSXrFUTtONS FOR MALES 



Institutions. 

Scholars 

Universities 


2 

1,832 

Arts Colleges 


43 

24,518 

Professional Colleges 


14 

6,186 

High Schools 


1,188 

295,449 

Middle Schools . . 


1,883 

172,666 

Pnmary Schools 


44,596 

1.917,419 

Special Schools . . 


2,667 

119,680 

Efooqriskd Institutions for Frualfs 

Arts Colleges 


6 

706 

Professional Colleges 


3 

77 

High Schools 


83 

21,917 

Middle Schools . . 

• • 

90 

11,597 

Pnmary Schools 

• « 

17,644 

508,925 

Special Schools . . 

• • 

47 

3,468 

Unreooonised Sohoois. 

\ 

Males 

• « 

1,069 

49,974 

Females . . 

• « 

281 

, 12,903 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is m 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvls. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921 respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the 'Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta mamtains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employjs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 
The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca'. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examine 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division la m charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Eurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal looked forward hopefully to an 
impror ement in her financial position as a direct result of the special steps taken by the Central 
Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate Bengal's plight Under Pro\ln 
cial Autonomy nhe was better off to the extent of Es Tolakhs a year than before In the year 
1935-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount equal to half the proceeds of the 
jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Es 51 J lakhs The Niemeyer report, however, 
as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Es 42 laklis annually from an increased share 
in the lUte export duty, and also an annual relief of Es 33 lakhs by cancelling the Proviime’a accumii 
lated debt to the Centre Thus Bengal was able to face the future with more confidence The 
Budget for the year 1937-38 was a surplus Budget The year 1938-39 appears to have marked the 
hcgining of another sequence of deficit budgets The budget for 1941-42, as recently presentea 
to the legislature again reveals a deficit estimate at more than a ciore of rupees Although the 
finances of the Prov ince, as revealfed in the revised estimates and actuals of the preceding j ears, 
show a continuous improvement, the expenditure of the Province appears to have reached a stage 
where, it may be said, the Government are living a little beyond their means 


Budget 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

Es 

‘ 61,37 
1,72 


2,05 


3,05 


Heads of Eevenue. 


Customs . . 

Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Land Eevenue 
Provincial Excise 
Stamps . . 

Forest 
Eegistration 
Eeceipts under Motor 
ITehlcles-Taxation Acts 


ESTIMATED EEVENUE FOE 1942-43 
(Tile figures are in Thousands of Eupees.) 


Budget 

Estimate 

1942-43, 

Es 

1.25.00 

1.71.00 

8,07,49 

1.82.00 
2,55,00 

20,18 

28,50 

22,72 


Budget 

Estimatel 

1941-42 

Es 

1,80,00 

87.00 

3,07,18 

1.75.00 

2.55.00 

25.20 

28.00 

22.20 


Heads of Eevenue 


Oilier Taxes and Duties 

Subsidised Companies . . 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Irrigation,. Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 


Budget 

Estimate 

1942-43. 

Es 

1 94,35 
5 


—42 


2,94 
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Heads of Bevenue. 


ESTIMATED BEVENUE BOB 1942-43— conJd. 
(The figures arc In Thousands of Bupees.) 

Budget 
Estimate 
1042-43 


Bs. 

Interest . . . 32,01 

Administration of Justice. 16,22 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . . . . 7,84 

Police . . . . 11,71 

Ports and Pilotage . . 1,05 

Education . . . . 15,73 

Medical . . . . . 8,79 

Public Health . . 2,47 

Agriculture . . . . 2,74 

Veterinary . . . 1,01 

Co-operation . . . 3,88 

Industries . . 21,04 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 2,27 

Civil Works . . . 36,82 

Beceipts in aid of Super- 
annuation . 3,74 

Stationery and Printing 4,73 

Miscellaneous . . , . 21,78 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 
Provincial Governments 22 

Extraordinary receipts . 1,03 


Budget 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

Bs 

29,27 

17,78 

7,82 

10,38 

1.14 
15,01 

9,21 

3.11 
6,29 
1,05 
6,42 

22,11 

2.15 
41,33 

2,84 

4,86 

18,62 

26 

7.12 


Heads of Bevenue. 


Debt raised in India 
State Provident Bund .. 
Famine Insurance Fund . 
Fund for Economic DevC' 
lopment and improve' 
ment of rural areas . , 
Scheduled Castes Educa- 
tion Fund 
Distnct Funds . . 

Other Funds 
Civil Deposits 
Other Accounts . 
Advances 
Accounts with Beserve 
Bank 

Suspense Accounts 
Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments .. 


Total Bevenue Beceipt 16,69,79 14,03,14 


Total Beceipts 
Opening Balance 
Grand Total . . 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

1942-43 

1941-42. 

Salt 

B^. 

Bs, 

Land Bevenue 

37,73 

83,31 

Provincial Excise 

22,28 - 

22,76 

Stamps 

4,73 

4,69 

Forest 

18,73 

19,14 

Begistratlon 

19,58 

20,67 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acts 

4,60 

4,60 

Other Taxes and Duties. 

66 

1,79 

Interest on works for 
which Capital accounts 
are kept 

20,76 

20,74 

Other Bevenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Bevenues 

24,68 

26,54 

Other Bevenue expendi- 
ture financed from 
Famine Belief Fund 

—1 


Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works 

20,67 


Interests on Debts and 
Other Obligations . . 

1,63,10 

18,11 

General Admimstration, . 

23,50 

1,84,04 

Administration of Justice 

97,55 

08,81 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITUBE FOB 1942-43. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Bupees). 

Heads of Expenditure 


Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . . . . 

Police 

Forts and Pilotage 
Scientific Departments . 
Education — General . . 

„ ' Anglo-Indian 

and European 
Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Veterinary 
Co-operation 
Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . 

Civil Works 
Famine Belief . . 

Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . 

Stationery and Printing . 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary Charges 
in India . . . •^,25,29 

Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Bevenues . . . . 5,45 


Budget 

Estimate 

1942-43 

Budget 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

4,21,35 

3,00,00 

72,00 

76,50 

16,31 

16,29 

• • 

1,60 

• • 

1,60 

1,60,00 

1,63,00 

1,24,00 

1,46,70 

4,92,35 

6,37,10 

32,88 

39,78 

' 15,65 

16,58 

3,70 

4,01,00 

4,60 

4,12,30 

1,19,10 

83,34 

18,63,39 

17,96,69 

1,14,73 

1,92,58 

19,78,12 

19,89,27 

Budget 

Estimate 

1942-43. 

Bs. 

Budget 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

Bs 

48,76 

2,48,62 

6,86 

30 

1,79,70 

38,01 

2.38.45 
6,16 

30 

1.77.45 

11,23 
- 65,08 
48,48 
51,52 
7,42 
17,22 
12,90 

11,48 

67,40 

61.75 
44,81 

7,62 

17.76 
26,84 

6,75 

1,55,62 

2,61 

6,45 

1,68,81 

2,62 

1,16,42 

24,59 

70,64 

1,13,72 

26,19 

79,08 


11,20 


Total Bevenue Expendi- 
ture . • . . . 


16,75,38 16,37,88 
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ESIEIATED EXPEXDrCUSE FOE 1942-43— «n«. 
(The figures are in Thousands of -Supees.) 


' Sndgef; 

Heads of Espenditore. Estunate 

1942-43. 

Es. 

Construcfios of InigafloQ, 
Hafigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works not charged to 

Eevenne 46 

CiTlI works not 
charged to Eevenne . . , . 

(Tonunnted value of pension 
. (not charged to revenue) — 2,84 
Debt Eaised in India . . 4,15,12 
State Provident Fund . . 56,00 
Pamine Insurance Fund .. 15,97 
Subvention from the Eoad 
Development Fund 
Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of mralareas 

Depreciation Eeserve Fund 


for Government presses. . 7 

Schedule Castes Education .. 

Fund 2,86 


Budget 

Esfjinate 

1941-42, 

Es. 


4 


~ 2,75 
3,75,00 
64,00 
15,96 


10 

2,53 


Budget Budcet 

Heads of Espenditurc - Estimate Estimte 
1942-43. 1941-42.* 

- Bs., B,, 

Deposits of local Funds— 


District Funds .. 

• « 

1,69,00 

1,65,00 

Other Funds 

» « 

1,17,45 

1,22,45 

Civil Deposits .. 

• • 

4,79.60 

5,31,60 

Other Accounts.. 

# « 

33,65 

40,55 

Advances 

Accounts with Eeserve 

17,67 

15,83 

Bank 

• • 

40 

4,50 

Suspense .. 

• « 

3,50 

4,14,70 

Cheques and Bills 

Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 

4,02,00 

4,03,00 

Governments 

• • 

8S,28 

73,53 

Total espenditure 

• ■ 

18,90,38 

10,36,36 

erasing balances 

* • 

78,74 

32,91 

Gba^d TorAi 

• • 

19,78,12 

19,89,27 


Administration. 


GOTXPJfOB, 

His Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, 
G.O.LB. 

Febsosh siatt. 

SecTdary to the Governor oj Bengal, 31 0 Carter, 
JLC , 1 c s 

Addl Secretary to the GoiemoroJBengalj'E B-H. 
Baker, l c s 

Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, E E. 
Kitchin, ICS 

Military Secretary, Lieut -Col TT E B Peel 
Ptonu, Surgeons, i/c -CSl F J Anderson, c l-E , 
M 0 , srn , B s . I, B c p f r c s., i.m s 
Lt.-Col A, Denham White m B , E s , f E c.s , 
1.31 s 

Major K. S Fitch, 3if cs, fecs, isrs 
Commanianl, H. E the Governofs Body Guard — 
llajor W. E B Peel, s r n 19th Lancers. 
Capt T. II. 0*H Lowe, 3rd Queen Alexandra’s 
Own Gurkha BiSes 

Lieut, P 6- Grey, The Army in India Eeserve 
of Officers. 

Lt. F. W- Kennedy, Prohyn’s Horse, 5th King 
Edward VIl's Own Lancers. 

Son. Aides-de-Camp \ — 

Lieut -Col. E. E. Harriott, V.n., Commanding 
The E. I. Eailway Eegiment. 

Ueut.'Col. E. S. S Treanor, Commanding The 
Forth Bengal Mounted Ernes. 

Lieufc-Col. T. B. Gann, n a.. Commanding The 
Col. Scottish AnxI. Force (India). 


i Major J. Fethersole, 5i c, 

I Sony. Kaval Aide-de-Camp : — 

I Capt. C, E. Bluett, E i s.. Principal Officer, 
I Merc. Marine Dept. 

Indian Aide-^-Camp, Eisaldar Dost Mohammad 
Khan, the Poona Horse. 


! Sony. Indian Atde-de-Camp, Capt. and Snhedar 
Major Kajiman Lama, Sardar Bahadur, 
0 B,i , I D,s a. 


The Misistet. 


Hu? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ahul Kasem Pazlul 
Home and Publicity (Chief Minister) 

The Hon’ble Dr Syamaprasad Jlooketjc? 
Finance 

The Hon’ble Fawab Khwaja Hablbnllah Eabs 
dur, of Dacca, Agricnlturc and Industries, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Publi; 

Health and Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 3L Abdul Karim, 
Education and Commerce and Labour 
The Hon'ble Mr Pramath Fath Banerjee. 

Eevenne and Judicial and Legislative. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur iiaulvi Hashen 
Aii L^an, Co-operative Credit and Euial 
Indebtedness. 

The Hon’ble Mir Sbamsuddm Ahmed, Com- 
mnnlcations and TTorks. 

The Hon’ble Mr 'Dpendranath Barman, Forest- 
and Exdse. ’ 
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ADMINISTBATION— co«W. 


Seobbtabiat. 

. CJnef Secretary to the Oovemmeni of Bengal and 
Secretary, Home Department, J B. Blair, c i e , 
los . ■ - 

Deputy Secretary, Home Department, P. D 
MartyD, o b e , i o s. 

Secretary, Itevenue Department, B II Sen, 
ICS 

Secretary, Finance Department, B. L Walker, 
I os. 

Secretary, Commerce and Labour Department, 
M IC Biipalani, i c B 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G M Batcliff, 
ICS 

Joint Secretary,' Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department, B B Sarkar, res 
Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, K A 
Hill, I 0 s 

Secretary, Department of Public Health, T I M 
Hurannalii Cliaudliiiri, i o s 
Secretary, Judicial Department, A. L Blank, I O.S- 
Secretary, Education, Forest tfc Excise Depart- 
ments, H Graham, i o s 

Secretary, Department of Communications and 
Worhs, S K Ghosh, i o ^ 

Public Sebvices Cohuissioit 

Sir Edmond Nicholas Blandy, e c i e , o s.i , 
ICS, Chairman, Sudhansii Mohan Bose, M A , 
LL B (Oantab ), Bar-at-Lawrand Bhaii Bahadur 
Mauhi A H M Abdul Hye, il/embers , Khan 
Bahadur K Ahmad, H A , Secretary 

Miscellaneobs Abb oiktuebts. 

Member, Board of Revenue — L B Eawous, 
\ OIE , 10 6 

Director of Public Instruction, J M Bottomley, 
M A , 0 i.B , I E s 

Di rector of Public Health, Dr B C Mukherji 
Inspector-General of Police, A D Gordon, 0 i E , 
I B , J B. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, C E. S 
Eairweather, o I.E. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General P. S Mills, IMS 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, P M Innes 
ICS, 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, D. MacPIierson, 
) U.A.,I0 8. 

Accountant-General, M Bose 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt-Col. M. A. 
Singh, I.M B. 

Postmaster-General, Krishna Prasada, i o s , j B 
Injector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Malimood All Chowdhury, B A 
Director of Agneutlure, M, Carbury, M.A., B sc., 
B 8,0., u 0. 


[Director of Industries, S. C. Mitter, b sc 
(E ng) 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Kesliav Shada shiv 
Thakur, i.M s 

[Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
' Kalipada Biswas, M A 
Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens^ 
S K Mukerjee, M sc , Bh 

Lieuxenani-Governoiis of Bengal. 

Fiedenck J Halliday . . ^ . . . . 1854 

John P. Grant . . . . ' . . . 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . . . . 1862 

William Grey . * 1867 

George Campbell . . / . . . 1871 

Sir Blcliard Temple, Bart , E 0 s i . . 1874 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, 0 S i . . . 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K o S.I (Offig ) . . 1879 

A Bivers Thompson, o 6 1 , o.i E . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, o S l {Officiating) 1885 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, s o s i , o i E. . . 1887 
Sir Cliarles Alfred Elliott, E O.s i . 1890 

iBir A. P MacDonnell, E 0'S I {Offig ) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, E o s I. . 1895 

Betired 6th April 1898 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o s i {Offig ) . 1897 

Sir John WoodUurn, E 0 s i . . . 1898 

Died, ^Ist November 1902 
J A. Bourdillon, o S i. {Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Eraser, E.o s 1903 

Lancelot Hare, o S 1 , 0 i.E {Offig ) ^ . 1906 

E. A. Slacke {Officiating) . . . 1906 

sir K. N Baker, E 0 S I 1908 

Betired 2lBt September 1911. 

E. W. Duke, OBI. {Officiating) . . 1911 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on-April 1st, 1912, when Bengai 
was raised to a Governorship 

GOVBBMOEB OV THE PBEBIDENOT OB EOBT 

WiLLUM IN Bengal. 

The Bt. Hon Baron Carmichael of 

Skirhng, G.O.I E., e o M G 1912 

The Bt Hon Earl of Bonaldashay, 

G.OIE .. . 1917 

The Bt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . . . 1922 

The Bt. Hon Sir Stanley Jackson, B 0 , 

G.OI.E. .. .. X 1927 

The Bt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, BO., 

Q.O.B , G.O.I E. 1932 

The Bt Hon Lord Brabourne, G o I E , H 0. 1937 
The Bt. Hon. Sir John Ackroya Woodhead, 

E 0 S I (Temporary) . . . . 1939 

The Bt Hon, Sir John Arthur Herbert 1939 
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Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker The Hon’ble Sir Khan Bahadur 31 Azizul Haque, 0 1 E 
Deputy Speaker Syed Jalaluddm Hashemy. 


Jatmdra Nath Basu {Calcutta North) , Santosh Kumar Basil {Calcutta East) , Iswar Das 
Jalan {Calcutta West ) , Dr J M Das Gupta {Calcutta Central) , Jogesh Chandra Gupta {Cal- 
cutta South Central) , Saiat Chandra Bose {Calcutta South) , Barada Piosanna Pain {Jlooghly 
cum Howrah Municipal) , Tulsi Chandra Goswami {Burdwan Division North Municipal) , 
Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri {2‘i-Parganas Municipal) , Dr Nalinaltsha Sanyal {Presidency 
Division Municipal) , PratuI Chandra Ganguly {East Bengal Municipal) , JfaharajKumar 
Uday Chand 3Iahtab {Burdwan Central) , Adwaita Kumai Maji {Burdwan Central) , Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee {Burdwan North-West ) , Banku Behan 3Iandal {Burdwan North-West ) , Dr 
Sharat Chandia aiukherjee {Birbhum ) , Dehendra Nath Dass {Birhhum) , Asluitosh Jlullick 
{Bankura West), klamndra Bhnshan Sinha {Bankura West), ICamalknshna Ray {Bankura 
East), Dehendra Lall Khan {Midnapore Central), Krishna Prasad JIandal '{Midnapore 
Central) , Kishori Pati Roy {Jhargram cunt Ghatal) , Haiendra Nath Dolui {Jhargram cum 
Ghatal) , Dr Gobinda Chandra* Bhaumik {Midnapore East) , Tswar Chandra jral {Midnapore 
South-West), Nikunja Behari Maiti {Midnapore South-East), Dhirendra Narajan Miikerji 
{Hooghly North-East) , Radhanath Das {Hooghly North-East) , Sidcumar Dutta {Tloogldy South- 
West) , 3Ianmatha Nath Roy {Hoiorah) , Piilin Behary Miillick {Hoiorah) , Eai Jogesh Cliandra 
i Sen Bahadur {24-Parganas South-East) , Hem Chandia Naskar {24-Parganas South-East) , 
i'P Banerji {2i-Parganas North-West) , Aniikul Chandra Das {24-Parganas North-West) , 
fHaripada Chattopadhya {Nadia), Lakshmi Naiayan Bisuas {Nadia), Sasanka Sekhar 
‘ Sanyal {Muishidabad) , Rai Sahib Knit Bhusan Das {Murshidahad) , Atiil Krishna Gliose 
{Jessore) , Rasik Lai Biswas {Jessore) , Nagendra Nath Sen {Khulna) , The Hon’We 3Ir 
jiukunda Behary Miillick fCo-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness) {Khulna General), 
Patiram Ray {Khulna) , Satya Pnya Banei^ee {Rajshahi) , Atiil Chandra Kumar {Malda) , 
Tarinicharan Pramanik {Malda) , Premhari Barma {Dinajpur) , Shyama Prosad Baiman 
{Dinajpur) , Nislutha Nath Kundu {Dinajpur) , Khagendra Nath Das Gupta {Jalpaignn 
cum Siligun) , The Hon’ble 3Ir Prasanna Deb llaikut (Porest and Excise) {Jalpaigun Geneial), 
Upendranath Barman {Jalpaigun), Jotindra Nath Cliakrabaity {Bungpur) , Kshetra Nath 
Singha {Rangpur) , Puspajit Baima {Rangpur), Naicndia Narayan Chakrabarty {Bogra cum 
Pabna) , JIadliusudan Sarkar {Bogra cum Palma) , Atiil Chandra Sen {Dacca East) , Dhananjoy 
Roy {Dacca East) , Kiran Sankar Roy {Dacca West) , Cham Chandra Roy {Mymensingh West) , 
Amnta Lai 3Iandal {Mymensingh IFest) , Jnanendra Chandra Jlajumdar {Mymensingh East) , 
Alonomohan Das {Mymensingh East) , Surendra Nath Biswas {Fandpur) , Birat Chandra 
Mandal {Fandpur) , Promatha Ranjan Thakur {Fandpur) , Naiondra Nath Das Gupta 
(Bakarganj South-West), Upendranath Edbai {Bakarganj South-West), Jogendra Nath 
Mandal {Bakarganj North-East) , Dhirendra Nath Datta {Tippera) , Jagat Chandia ilandal 
{Tippera) , Haiendra Kumar Siir {Noakhali) , Mrs Nellie Sen Gupta {Chittagong) , Damber 
Singh Giimng {Darjeeling) , The Hon’bic Kliwaja Sii Nazimuddin, K c i E (Home) {Calcutta 
North Muhammadan ) , M A H Ispahani {Calcutta South) , K Nooniddm {Hooghly cum 
Hoiorah Municipal) , Khan Bahadur JIaulvi Md Solaiman {Barrackpore Municipal) , The 
Hon’ble Mr H S Suhrawardyj (Commeice, Labour and Pmance) {24-Parganas Municipal 
Muhammadan), The Hon’ble Nauab K Habibullali Bahadur, of Dacca (Public Health 
including Medical Local Self-Government) {Dacca Municipal Muhammadan) , ilaulvi Abul 
Hasliim {Burdwan) , ilaulvi Md Abdur Rasheed {Birbhum) , Khan Bahadur Dr Syed Muham- 
mad Siddique (Rau/t urn) , Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alfaz-ud-din Ahmed {Midnapore), JlaiilM 
Abdul Qiiasem {Hooghly) , Khan Bahadur Manlvi S Abdur Rauf {Howrah) , Khan Sahib 
Jasimiiddin Ahmed {24-Parganas South) , Yousuf Mlrza {24-Parganas Central) , Khan Bahadur 
ARM Abdur I^hman {24-Parganas North-East) , M Shamsuddin Ahmed {Kushtia) , 
Mohammad Mohsin Ah {Meherpur) , Dr Abdul Motaleb ifalik {Nadia East) , The Hon’ble 
Sir Khan Bahadur M Azizul Haque, c i B {Nadia West Muhammadan) , Syed Badniddiija 
{Berhampore) , Sahibzada Kawan Jah Syed Kazem All 3Iecrza {Murshidahad South-West) , 
M Parhad Raza Chowdhury {Jangipur) , Syed Naiishei Ah {Jessore Sadar) , Maulvi Waliur 
Rahman {Jessore East) , Serajul Islam {Bongaon) , Khan Bahadur Maiilana Ahmed All Enayet- 
puri {Jhenidah) , Abdul Hakeem {Khulna) , Syed Jalaluddm Hashemy {Satkhira) , Syed 
Mustagawsal Haque {Bagerhat) , M Ashrafall {Nator Muhammadan) , 3Iaulvi Jlanirudmn 
Akhand {Rajshahi North) , Maulvi ilohammad Amir Ah Mia {Rajshalii South) , Maulvi M 
3Ioslem Ah aiolla {Rajshahi Central), Maulvi Mafizuddin Choudhury {Balurghat), Maiuvi 
Hafiziiddin Choudhuri {Thakurgaon) , Maulvi Abdul Jabbar {Dinajpur Central East) , The 
Hon’ble Nawab Musharralf Hossain, Khan Bahadur (Judicial and Legislative) {Jalpamn 
cum Darjeeling Muhammadan) , Khan Bahadur AML Rahman {Nilphaman) , Haji Safiniddin 
Ahmed {Rangpur North) , Khan Bahadur Shah Abdur Rauf {Rangpur South) , Kazi EmdaUui 
Haque {Kurigaon North) , Mia Abdul Haflz {Kungaon South) , Jtaulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar 
{Gaibandha North) , Ahmed Hossain {Gaibhanda South) , Maulvi Rajibiiddm Tarafdar {Bogra 
East), aiaulvi ifohammad Ishaque {Bogra South), Dr afaflzuddin Ahmed (Eogra NoitM, 
Khan Bahadur Mohammed All {Bogra West) , Maulvi Azhar All {Pabna East) , A M Abdui 
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Hamid {Palka TFesO , Abdui Raschid Mahraood (Serajganj South) , Abdullah-Al-Mahmood 
(Seraiganj North), Md Barat All (Serajganj Central), Maiilvi Zaliur Ahmed Chowdlniry 
XMalda North), Idaiilvi Idiia Ahmed Mia (Malda South), Klmaja Shahabuddin, cbe, 
(Haraijanganj South) , Maiilana Muhammad Abdul Aziz {Nurayanqanj Fast) , S A Salim 
(Furagungang Noilh) , Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Hakim Vikiampun {Mumlnganj) , Razaur 
Rahnian Khan ' (Hneen South Central), Khan Bahadui Aiilad Hossam Khan (MamJganj 
East), Maulvi Ibdul Latif Bisnas (Mamlgang Jl’est) , Maulvi Mohammad Abdiis Shaheed 
(Dacca No}th Central), S^cd Sahab Alum (Dacca Central), Razlur Rahman (Jlymensinph) 
(JumalpuT East) , Mahammad Abdul Jabbai Pain an (Jamalpur North) , Giasuddin Ahmed 
(Jamalpur TFesO , Abdul Karim (Jamalpur cum Aluliaqacha) , Mauhi Abdul Majid (Mymen- 
svigh North) , Maulvi Abdul Wahed (Mymensinqh East) , Maulana Shamsul Hilda (Mymeti- 
smjh •South) , Maulvi Abdul Hakim (Mymcnsing West) , Al-IIadj Maulvi Masud Ah Khan 
Panm (Tangail South), Muza Abdul llaflz (Tangail n''e<tO . Syed Hasan Ah' Choiidhuiy 
(Tangatl North), Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kabmiddin Khan (Netralona South), Abul Ilossain 
Aliiiied (Netralona Notth) , Mauhi Md Israil (Kishorcganj South), Mauhi Abdul Hamid Shah 
(Kishoicqanj North) , Khan Sahib namiduddin Ahmad (Ksshoreganj East) , Shamsuddm 
Ahmed Khandakar (Gopalqanj) , Maulvi Ahmed Ah Miidha (Goalundo) , The Hon Mr Tami- 
zuddm Khan [Agriculture and Industries (ineluding Veteiinary) and Rural Re-constnictionJ 
(Faridpur TFes/) , Yusuf Ah Choivdhury (Faudpiit East), Mahammad Abdul Pazl (Madaiipui 
ll'esf) , Al-Hadj Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhuiy (Madanpur East) , The Hon Mi A K Fazlul 
Haq, Chief Minister, (Education) (Patualhah North Muhammadan) , Abdul Kadei (ahas Lai 
Meah) (Patualhah South) , Khan Sahib Maulvi Hatcmally Jamadai (Pirojpur South) , Khan 
Bahadui Maulvi Syed Md Afzal (Pirojpur Noith) , Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hashem Ah Khan 
(Balarganj North), Sadaniddin Ahmed (Dalai gang South), Abdul Wahab Khan (Balargang 
TTVsO, Maulvi Mohammed Mozammcl Hiiq (Bhola Nmth), Haji Mauhi Tofel Ahmed Choii- 
dhuiy (Bhola South) , Maulvi Mustufa Ah Dcivan (Brahmanbaria Niirth) , Naivabzada K 
Nasanillah (Brahmanbaria South) , Afaqlnil Hosain (Tigipera North-East) , Maulvi Maflzuddin 
Ahmed (Tippera Noifh) , Ramizuddm Ahmed (Tippera West) , Asimuddin Ahmed (Tipperu 
Central) , Maulvi Mahammed Hasanuzzaman (Tipgiera South) , Moiilvi Jonah Ah Majuiiidai 
(Chandpur East) , Khan Bahadui Maulvi Abidui Reza Choivdhury (Chandpur TFesf) , Shahedali 
(Matlabbazar) , Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim (Noalhah North) , Khan Sahib Maulvi Aminullah 
(Noalhah Central)-, Shah Syed Golam Samar Hosaim (Ramgang cum Raipur), Sjed Ahmad 
Khan (Noalhah TFesf) , Syed Abdul Majid (Noalhah South) , Maulvi Abdul Razzak (Fcni) 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Jalaluddin Ahmad (Goar’s Bazar), Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ann anti 
Azim (Chittagong South) , Maulana Md Mamruzzaman Islamabadi (Chittagong South Central) , 
Di Saiiaullah (Chittagong North East), Khan Bahadur Mauhi Fazlul Qadii (Chittagong North- 
West) ,JiXm Mu a Dutta Gupta (Calcutta General), Mrs Hemaprova Majumdar (Dacca General), 
Mrs Hasina Muished, jr B B (Calcutta Muhammadan) , Begum Faihat Bano Khanam (Dacca 
Muhammadan) , Miss P B Bell-Hart (Anglo-Indian) , J W Chippendale (Anglo-Indian) , 
L T Maguire (Anglo-Indian) , C Griillths (Anglo-Indian) , I A Claik (Biirdivan Division) , 
Su Heniy Biikmyio, Bait (Ilooghh/ cum Howrah), A F Stark (Calcutta and Suburbs) , B, J 
Han kins (G«/cHffrt niirf Suburbs), J H Spollei (Calcutta and Suburbs), R R Haddoiv (Calcutta 
and Suburbs)', G Moigan, C I E (Presidency Diusion) , 11 Brabant Smith (Ragshahi Duision), 
William C Patton (Dargeehng), J W R Steven (Hacen Division), J F Sinclaii (Chittagong 
Division) , Di H C Mukhciji (Calcutta cum Picsidency Diusion) , S A Gomes (Dacca Divi- 
sion) , j 11 Walker (Bengal Chamber of Commeice) , Rogers Haywood (Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ) , M A F Hiitzel (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) , D Gladding (Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce) , R M Sassoon (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) , Hand Hendry (Bengal Chamber 
of Commeice), W C Woidsiiorth (Bengal Chamber of Commerce), K A Hamilton (Cn/cuffw 
Trades Association) , H R Norton (Calcutta Trades Association ) , W A M Walkei (Indian 
Jute Mills Association) , I G Kennedy (Indian Jute Mills Association), C W Miles (Indian 
Tea Association) , G G MacGregoi (Indian Tea Association) , R 13 Whitehead (Indian 
Mining Association) , Sir Han Sankci Paul (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) , H N 
Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) , Debi Piasad Khaitan (Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce) , Rai Moongtu Lall Tapun.ih Bahadui (Martvau Association), Abdui Rahman Siddiqi 
(Muslim Chamber of Commerce) , Taiak Nath Mukcijee, M B E (Burduan Landholders) , 
The Hon’ble Mahaiaja Siischandia Nandy, of Cossimbazar (Commiimrations and Woik) 
(Presidency Landholders) , Kumar Sliib Shekhaiesivar Ray (Ragshahi Landholdets) , Maharaja 
Saslii Kanta Achaijja Choudhury, of MuktagacMia, Mymcnsingh (Dacca Landholders) Rai 
Kslurod Chandia Roy Bahadur (Chittagong Landholders) , J N Gupta (Railway Trade Union) , 
Attab Ah (Watei Transgiort Trade Union) , Di Siiicsh Chandra Baneijce (Calcutta and 
Suburbs Registered factories) , Nihaiendii Dutta Mazumdai (Barraclgiore Registered factories) , 
Sibnath Baneijee (Howrah Registered factories ) , A M A Zaiiian (Hooghly cum Scrampore 
I^gistered factoiies) , B Mnkherjee (Colliery Coal Mines), Babu Litta Munda Siidai (Bengal 
Dooars TFesfeni) , Di Syamaprasad Mookerjee (Calcutta University) , Fazliir Rahman (Dacca 
Uniiersity) 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra ' 

JDepvt]/ President IChan Sahib Abdnl ITainid Cliowdhiiry ^ 

!' ‘ ' 

The Hon’ble Mi Satyendra Chandra Mitra (Bengal Legislative Assembly), Abdul Quasein 
(Bengal Legislative Assembly), Shnsh Chandra Chakiaverti (Calcutta Qenetal Urban), Kanai 
Lai Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs General Urban ) , Kni Manmatlia Nath Bose Bahadur (Burdioati 
Division South-West General Rural) , Bal Sahib Jogendra Nath Bay (Burdtvan Division 
Noith-Easf General Rural), Bnnajit Pal Chowdluiiy (Presidency Division General Rural)-, 
Bai Sahib Jatindriw Mohan Sen (Rajshahi Division Noith-West General Rural) , Eai Brojendra 
Mohan Maitia Bahadur (RajshaJn Division South-East General Rural) , Bai Kesliab Chandra 
Baneijec Bahadur (Dacca Division North General Rural) , Bai Sahib Indu Bhusan Sarkei 
(Dacca Division South General Rural) , Laht Chandia Das (Chittagong Division General Rural) , 
Alhadji Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan (Calcutta and Suburbs Muhammadan Urban), 
Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmad (Burdtvan Division Muhammadan Rmal) , Khan Sahib 
Abdul A/iz (Piesidency Division South Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Ataur Bahman 
(Piesidency Division North Muhammadan Rural), llumayun Beza Chowdhury (Rajshahi cum 
Malda Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bah'adm Mukhlesiii Bahman (Rajshahi Division North 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Mohammed Asaf Khan (Rangpur Muhammadan 
Rural ) ; Dr Knsiruddin Talukdar, jr b (Bogra cum Pabna Muhammadan Rural) ; Alhadj 
W Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohammad Esmall (Dacca N6rth-West Muhammadan Riiial) , Khan 
" Bahadut Kazi Abdur Bashid (Dacca South-East Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Sahib' Abdul 
Hamid Chowdhury (Mymensingh West Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur M. Abdul 
- ' Karim ( Mymensingh East Muhammadan 'Rural ) , Moazzemali Choudhury alias Lai Mia 
( Fandpur Muhammadan Rural ) , Khorshed Alam^ 'Chowdhmy ’ (Balarganj Muhammadan 
Rural)', Khan Bahadur Syed Muhammad Ghazml Huq (Tippera Muhammadan Rural), 
Khan Bahadur Bezzaqul Haider Chowdliury* ( 'NoaXhali Muhammadan Rujral ) Nur 
Ahmed ( Chittagong Muhammadan Rural ) , H 0. A. Hunter ( European ) , W F Soott-ICcn 
(European) fW B G Laidlaw ( Km opean ) , Dr Badha Kumiid Mookerji (Bengal Legislative 
Assembly) , Khan Saliib Subidali Molla ( Bengal Leg ' Assembly ) , Kamim Kumar Dutta 
( Bengal Leg ' Assembly ) , Mohammed Hossain ( Bengal Leg, Assembly) , Amulyadhan 
Roy (Bengal Leg Assembly), Bai Badhica Bhusan Boy Bahadur (Bengal Leg Assembly)', 
Sii Thomas Lamb ( Bengal Leg Assertdily ) , J B Boss ( Bengal Leg Assembly ) , Bankim 
Chandia Dcitta ,( Bengal Leg Assembly), Naresh Nath Mookerjee ( Bewyol Ley Assembly), 
Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan (Bengal Leg Assembly), Sachindra Narajan 
Sanyal (Bengal Leg Assembly), Hamidul Huq Chowdhury (Bengal Leg Assembly), 
Mesbahuddin Ahmed ( Bengal Leg Assembly), Kader Baksh (Bengal Leg Assembly), Altai 
All, J p (Bengal Leg Assembly) , Nagendra Narayan Bay ( Bengal Leg Assembly ) , The Hon’ble 
Sii Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy (Bengal Leg Assembly), ;^an Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin ^ 
Hosain ( Bengal Leg Assembly ) , Narendra Hhandia Datta ( Bengal \Leg Assembly ) , Humayun 
Kabii (Bengal Leg Assembly) ,R,a^o, Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadpr, of Nashipur *( BewyaZ 
Leg AssewiWy) V Birendia Kishoie Boy Choudhury (Bengal Leg' Assembly), E C Ormond 
(Bengal Leg Assembly) ; Khan Bahadur M Shamsuzzoha ( Bengal Leg Assembly ) , Begum 
Hamida Momm ( Nominated ) , K. D’Bozario ( Nominated ) , Krislma Chandra Boy Chowdhury, 
ar B E ( Nominated ) , Latafat Hossain ( Nominated ) , Dhirendra Lai Bama ( Nominated ) , 

D J. Cohen (Nominated), 
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Cable Company of Sadia, Enamelled IronTraie, 
Umited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. ILe 
population of Jansshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing lOOjOOO and it consumes 1} million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most Important of the mineral industries in the 
province The coaldelds in the Manhhnm 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development In the pest twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Eamgarh, Eokaro and l&ranpnra in 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manhhum, Palaman, Banchi, the 
Santal Pargauas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter o£ which is exported 
from India to the value of ten ctotcs annually. 
Cement i= the other important industry of the 
province which is produced from the lime- 
stones available in Palaman and Shahabad, 
Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ninistered by a Lientenant-Govemor-in-CouncU, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lien- 
fcnant Governorship with a Council. Under 
pe Befoim Act of 1919 It was raised to the 
•tatus of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and iDnlsters. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Pnblic Worits. 

The Pubhc Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz.: — (1) the Buildings and Eoads 
which includes Eailways, Electrical and 
Public Health Engineering Branches and (2) 
Irrigation. There is only one Chief Engineer, 
in charge of both the branches, who is also 
Secretary to the Provincial Goveminent with 
a temporary Additional Chief Engineer and 
Depu‘y Sp-Tetary and an Engineer Officer 
a< Undcr-feecaretary in the Building* and Boads 
branch and a Deputy Chief Engineer who al*o 
act* a? Dv. secy, to Govt , and a technical 
A=*’'tant secretary in the Irriaation branch 
tinder him The Electrical work of the Pro^■ince 
is parripd out by an Electric IiL*pector and 
Electrfpal^Ensinecr and a staff of subordinates ; 
while thc'Pubhc Health Engineenng works are 
loo'-'e-'l alter by a Public Health Engineer who 
1 * in rhnrre of the P. H Engineering Depart- 
ment and a staff of snb-ordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil Jnstice 
below the BUgh Coartarctfae District Judges as 
Courts of Appealjtfae Subordinate Judges and the 
jlnnsiffs. The Jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original snits 
coznizable by the Civil Courts It does not, 
hOTever, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary Jurisdiction of a iTunsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Bs. 1,0G0 
trhough the limit may heleitended to Es. 4,000. 


On the criminal side the Sessions Judge h **.^^* 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first Maw 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third clas* powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, tbongh in point of fict 
be very rarely is, a conrt of first instance. It i= 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district 
In the Santa! Parganas and in the Chofa 2sag- 
pnr Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their snbordiuates hear rent -suits. In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinates also exercise civil powers. 
Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
is covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1793 A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, ha\ing come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Eevenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while in Cbota Hagpnr a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Ifagp or Encnmbercd Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province: — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Eagpur, which is largely inhahitated 
by aboriginal peoples, the Chota Kagpnt Tenan- 
cy Act, an Act specially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in ioice. It has also recently under- 
gone several important amendments beneficial 
to the people of Chota Xagpnr There is a 
third tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Eegula- 
tion HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-riihts -prepared in the settlement. Finally 
in a small part of South Bihar where there is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements is in vogue In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may he settled In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two It is nearly 40 years since che 
last settlement was nndeifaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and In many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usnal practice is 
that -the headmen are rKponsible for the 
collection of the rents aud their payment to 
landloids after deduction of a percentage as 
tbeir remnneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and Eegis- 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, snpervised and inspected by an 
Inspector-General with a staff of assistants. The 
Commissioner of Exefee and Salt is also Injector- 
General of Eegistration 

Under the Ihjector-General of Police are 
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flircc Deputy Inspcctors-Goneral anil 24 Super- 
intendents , There are also 26 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Pailway Police and the Military 
Police. There is a college for the training of 
officers and a School for the training of recruit 
constables. Both the institutions have selected 
Police officers on their staff A Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
the collection and distribution of information 
rdating to professional criminals and criminal 
tribes whose operations extend beyond a single 
district and to control, advise, and assist in in- 
vestigations of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may be 
Invoked There are. three companies of Un- 
mounted Military Police and one Squadron of 
Mounted Military Police which are maintained 
as reserves to deal with serious and organised 
disturbances and perform no ordinary civil 
duties There are also live platoons of aimed 
police stationed at Patna to serve as a proi incial 
lescrve 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
vith the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (g. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration The 
mass literacy movement which has been In- 
auguriitcd in Bihar for the education of adults 
18 an interesting feature of the educational 
programme of the province 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian 
Universities {q.v) 


Medical. 

The Medical Dcpartmentls under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under, him theie arc 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 24 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to COG Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Bailways, private 
persons, etc, 8,525,987 patients Including 
94,847 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1939 The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government ond Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to lls 32,84,328 

There IS a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Ranchi icceiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
Bengal, Baluchistan, the C. P , the N W F.P , 
Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces 
and another similar institution for Indians for 
the treatment of mental patients from Bihar, 
Orissa and Bengal A sanatorium has been 
established at Itki in the district of Ranchi for 
the treatment of tuberculosis There is a 
Medical College at Patna vvitli a large and well 
equipped hospital attached to it including an 
institute for Radium treatment Tlicro is a 
Medical School at Darblianga which also has a 
large hospital attached to it Centres for 
anti-rabic treahiicnt liavo been opened at Patna 
and other suitable places in the prov incc 

The province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of cholera phage and bacterio-phagc which, 
aie supplied to other jirovmclal Government 
also for use in the piocntion of epidemics 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Govbrnok 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
KOSI,KOIE,IOS 

Perbonai, Staff 

Secrefary to Governor, W G Lacey, o i e , i o s 

to Governor, Major R J 
Tweedy, 19th Ring Gcoigo V’s Ow'ii Lancers 

Aide de-Camps, F E Bioach, ir and A B 
Powell, ICS 

Light Horse, Lieut K P Yadava, 11/] 9th 
Risaldar Major & Hony 
Latif, Khan Bahadur, I D S M , 
late 2nd Koyal Lancers (Giirdner’s Horse). 

Advisers to H e the Governor 

^ ivisin' . 0 1 E . 1 c S and R E 

.IIUSSCII, 0 S I , O.I E , I O.s 


Lord Sinha of Raiphr, P 0 , K o. . . 1920 
Sir Henry Wheeler, k o.s.i , k 0 i e , 

^ 1921 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.O.S,I , K.O I,E jggy 


SECRETARIAT 

Cfnef Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment Departments, Y A Godbole, 
0 1 .E , i.o s 

Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 
V K R Mcnon, 1 0 s. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
R A E \\’illinins, 1 0 S 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 

5 K Das, 10 S 

Secretary to Goiernment, P. W. D , Captain 

6 F Hall, O.I B , M 0 . 

Dy Chief Engineer, and Dy Secy to Goit , 
Iingation, K B Abdul Kaiim 
Secretary to Government, Education, Dev tt Emp 
Departments, S M Dhar, c I e , i 0 S 
Secretary to Government, Local Self-Government 
Department, B 0 Mukliarji, los 
Semtary to Government, Legislative Department, 
J A. Samuel, Bar-at-Law 
Pubhc Service Commission (for Bihar, C P and 
Berar and Orissa), N, J Houghton, 0 s i , 
® I p . 1 0 s (Retired) Chairman , Rai Bahadur 
Radlia Cliaran Das, B A and Khan Bahadui 
S Bashiruddin, Bai*at-Lavv , Members , 
R T Baldwin, si B B , Secretary 

GOVERNORS OF BIHAR. 


Sir James David Sifton, K o.s.i., E.O.I.E., 

„ S- 1932 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallott, k 0 8 1 , 0 1 E , 

1 0 s , . . ^ ^ _ 1937 

Sir Thomas Alexander Stbwart, k 0 1 B , 0 s i , 

* 0 S 1939 
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Bihar Legislative Assembly. 


BIHAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spcale) The Hon’bleMr Bamdajalu Siiilia, B A , liiiB - 

Deputy Speaker ’ Abdul Ban, M a. 

Shritashna Sinha {South Sadr M<mghyt General Dmal), Anugrali Narayan Sinha 
{Aurangabad Geneml Rural) , Dr Saiyijl Mahmud {North Champaran Sadr Muhammadan 

Chaudlnm {South-West Rutnea Genet al Rural, Resericd scat), ]&is]ina 
Ballabli Sahay (Centra? Rozanbagh Gmeial Rural), Jagat BaiayaTV^ BaV (Patna Dimmn 
General ZJrtaji) Sarangtoar Sinha (Patna City General Urban), Bmodanand Jha {Dcoghar 
cum JaMata General Rural), Shivanandan Prasad Mandal {Madhipura General Rural). 
Jimufc Bamn Sea {Ohota Nagpur Division General Urban), Jagjivan' Bam {East Central 
^laJiabad' Gener^ Rural, Resermd seat), Sayeedul Haqq {Central Darblianga MuJianimadan 
Rural) , Shj^m Ifarayan Singh {East Bihat General Rural) , Srimati Saraswati Devi {Bhagal- 
pur TojonWomet^s General Urban), Snmati Kamakhya Devi (Patna TT^omen’s General Urban), 
Snmati Shar^ Kumari JDe'w {Mnzaffarpiir Toxm Women's General Urban) , Dr Haglmnandan 
^ashad Sadr Monghj/r General Rwal Reserved seat), Vindhyeshvan Prasliad Varma 

{Tirhid Diwu>n General Urban) , Jamuna Barjee {East ^Madhubam cum Bahera General 
Rural ) ; Abdtd Bati (A orth Santa! ' Parganas Mvhammandan Rural) , Birendra Bahadur 
Sinha {South Gaya General Rural) , Devendra Nath Samanta {Siiighbhum General Rural ) ; 
BanK^hore Pd. {Banka Genetal Rural) , Harihar Sinha {Sasaram General Rural) , Pra- 
bnunath Smha (J5a«i Gopalga/nj cum Mashrdkh and Marhalira General Rural)', Hargobmd 
Misra {Buxar General B.ural), Pandit Gupteshwar Pandey {Bhabua General Rural), Hari- 
nandan Smgh {North-East Shahabad General Rural) , Bndhau Bai Verma {East Central Shahabad 
mneral Rural)", Indra Dewan Saran Singh {Central Patna General Rural), Shyam Nandan 
^ha (Dinaporc General Rural), Pandit Shed Bhadra Yajee {Barh General Rutal), Bundi 
^m {Nmada General Rural, Reserved seat) , Dip Narayan Sinha {North-East Rajipur General 
■vrat) , Bamchantra Singh (TTest Begusata% Genetal Rural); "Kumar Kalika Prashad Smgh 
Uamut General Pwrat) , Harivans Sahay {South-West Champaran Sadr General Rural), 
Aishwanato Sm^ {North Betimh Genetal Rural), Tlialiur Bamnandan Sinha {North Sitamarhi 
^icrnt P«rat), Bamashis Thakur (TTest Sitamarhi ' General Rural), Biresh Dutta Sinlia 
UFcsi Sarrm Sadr General Rural) , Dwarkanath Tiwan {East Saran Sadr General Rural ) , 
Narayan Prashad Su^ (Nort7i-N(Mt Svwaii Genetal Rural), Shiveshvar Prasad Narayan 
CTBe&fierB {Swth-West Siumn ..General Rural), Gorakh Prashad {East Champaran Sadr 

Dalmia {Bhagalpttr Division General Urban), Ganesh Prashad 
{S%T kamp^i^n'^^^L^^^^ Baidjranatb {South^ Bettiah 

General Rural' ^ ■" 

bindBhagat 
Sadr General 

Rural); Jamuna Prasad Sinha {Nawada General Rural) , Bajeshvar Prasad Narayan Smna 
{North-West Satnastipur Genetal Rural), Chet Nath Jha {South Madhubani Qenertu Rural), 
Nira-^ada Mukharji {North Sadr Monghyr Generhl Rural ) ; Pramatha Bhattasah {Sin^hbhum 
General Rural); Baiendra Narayan Cliaudlimi {North Madhubani General Ritrol) auryya- 
nandan Thalnir {Darbhahga Sadr General Rural); Bamcharan Smha {South-East bamasti- 
nur General Rural); Brahmadeo Narayan Smgh {East Begusarai General Rural), lanflit 
Mewalal Jlia {South Bhagalpur Sadt General Rural) ; Shivadliari Smlia {North magalpur baar 
cum Ktshanganj General Rural), Bpendra Mohan Das -Gupta {SouGi ManWmm General Rurm); 
Tika Bam Maihi (SoHtft Manbhum General Rural, Reserved seal) , Basika Ho {Sin^bhtm 
General Rural, Reserved seat) , Alimad Ghafoor {North-West Darblianga Muhammadan Rural), 
IfuT Hassan {Sarctii Sadr Miihammadaii Rural ) , H B Cliaudxa {Monghyr cum , J^tnalpur 
Paefory ia&oMr): Bameshwai Prasliad Sinlia {South-West Bajipur Omer^ Rural) a 
Misra {Supatd Genetal Rural), Sukhlal Sindi {Oirtdth cum Ghgtra Gmeral Rum), 
Dusadh (Gir«tt/i cum Ghalra General Rural, Resen ed seat), Deoki NandM Prashd (RawMi 
Sadr General Rural); Bamdin Tiwari {North-West Purtien General Rut a^, Kishori Lai Kunuu 
{East Purnea General Rural) , Dheer Narayan Chand {South-West Purnea General iiurm) , 
Buddhmath Jha {Godda General Rut aV), Bhagban Chandra Das (Sanfal 
General Rural); Hopna Santal {Central Bazartbagh General -^ral, Rmrved s^t). Chwan 
Murmu {Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural, Reserved Seat), Debu Mnrmu {Pakaur mm 
Rajmahal General Rural, Reserved seat); Brijlall Dokania iPakaur cum RajmM Gmeral 
Rural) ; Bam Bhagat {Ranchi Sadr General Rural, Reserved seat) , Haflz Zafar Hasan {^ama 
Bivmon Muhammadan Urban) y Jadulians Sahay {Soutli-Wfest PaXamau \ 

Amhika Charan ISIallik {North Manbhum General Rural ) , Bam Prasad (East Bihar Gemrai 
Rural, Reserved seat). Jugal Kishore Narayan Sinha {North ,2r 

Bam (Darblianga Sadr General Rural, Reserved Seat) , Sunder Mahto {Soutli-East Samartipur 
General Rural, Reserved seat); Bam Baras k)as {Madhipiira Gewral Rirf, l^mmseM), 
Puma Chandra Mitia (KJiunU General Rural), Bajklshore Smha (NorWi-East Patematt General 
Rural), Khetra Nath Sen Gupta {Razanbagh Mefnng Labour), Jitu Bam 
General Rural, Reserved seat) , Chakreshvar Kumar Jam (T/ie Bt/iar GA^fter 0 / Gmnwew), 
Muliammad Islamuddin {North-East Kishanganj jmharnmadan Rural) Saiyid Baiiuamn 
Ahmad Bizvi {South Monghyr Muhammadan Rural), Dr Sach^idamnda 
Mumndra Nath Mookherjee {The Indian Mining P^^’^ation) , I^{Tirimb^^^ 

dan Urban); Badnd Hasan {Rayipur Muhammadan Ruraiy, Shai^ Muhammad 
{Padlmau Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Baghiriil Haqa {Qopalganj Muhammada 
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{Beltxak M«|tainmarfaM xincKi (South-East Purnra Sadr Mvham- 

Wikli Zinur Ralnnan (Aiana Muham7nada» Iturat), Jliiliaminntl bliall {^orui J.asi jjur 
blianaa Muhammadan Jlural), 3Tulininmnd Ahdnl jlajced (South thamparan 
madnii liutal) Mulimuuiad Yumik (TlVst Patna Muhammadan l^niupshUiir IraMind 

Singli MBE Dui>-wk Eandholdei t) , Qazi Slulianmiad Jljas (Matihhum Muhatnmathm 

Rufal) Muliainraad Latifiu Jialininu ((Vest Gai/a Muhammadan Rural), 3Jaia Lai LiuHlarji 
Nath ’shah Deo (Gumla ckhj Swidega Genet at Rural), Maliniaj Iviiiuai 31ajk5sliorc ^alji 
sSdco G/rofu S«r Landholdete), Mnliamm.ul 

Muhammadan Rural), V S Keelan (The Ituhan Mviviy A'i’iocwlwn). Ji. ^Jil«oii llaigli, 
MI Chera, E (C/iota Eagpur European), 13 G jduims (The Rihar Plante) y .Usocuttwn), 
Muhammad Qaslm (Suvan Sadr Muhammadan Ratal) , Gtilii Dhopa (Central Manhhum General 
Rural, Reserved seat) , l&\e» Bcclc (Indutn Chii<Juni), Bonifare haKui (Gumla einn htmriega 
General Rural Resened seat), S Moliiuddin Ahmad (Chola Isaapur Pmsion Muhammadan 
Urban), Tiumai A]it Prnshad SiiiRli Deo (Ctnlral Mutibbuui General Rural), J^id> Aiiisp 
Imam (Patna City Mubatnmadan U'omen’s Geneial Urban), ClniuliciliMir rra'sad Laiajan 
Sinha. CIE (Tirliui Dtvifion Landholders), Khan Bahadur llaji Shaikh Mahmud lla‘>ni\ 
Khan (Hazanbagh Muhammadan Rural), Saiyid Nahntd Ifaq (South Sautal Paryanas Muham- 
madan Rural), W H Jleyiick, obe (Patna and Tirhut turn Muc/alpnr European), S.iivid 
Najmul Hasan (East Gaya Muhammadan Rural) Shaikh Muhammad ]''n7)iir JLiliman (North- 
west Kxshangang Muhammadan Rural) , Surya Mohan Thakur (lihayalpur IJtvistnn Landholders) 
Zalmidin Hosam Meerza (South Ktshanyanj Muhammadan Ratal), Siinikli Bain/an AH 
(Ranchi cum Smylibhum Muhatninadan Ratal), Saiyid Jafarlmam (Patna Citif Muhammadan 
Urban), Pandit Gohindpatl Tinnii (Ties/ Gopulyati) General Ratal) , Natlin Bam (,latnshtd- 
pur Factory Labour), The Hoii’blo Mi llaiiidajnlii Smln (Speaker) (East Stlamurhi cum 
Katra and Minapore Geneial Rural), 


, . BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President — ^Tlio Hon’blo Sir BajnianJaii Prasad Siiiiia, Kt , M A 
lyecre/ari^ —Saiyid Anwai Yusoof, Bau-at Lae 


Kai Biijraj Krishna (K/erferf by (he Rthar Leyislative JssrijiWv) . Bansi Lai (EAetled hu the Rihar 
Legislative Assernm. Puncjdco Sliaima (Elected by the Itxhar Legislahte Assembly)'', Otihiidra 
Narayan Smgli (Eleded by the Rthar Leytslalue Assembly), ILidlia Go\iiid Pinsliad (Elected bn 

. Slinb Miibammad Uman (IVecfed In, the Rthar Leyxsluti 1 e AsstvaWi/)*, 
Tnbent Ghandrn Siiiha (llazanbayh cum MaiMum General) , 

Singh (Elected by the Bihar Legishitirr A siembly ) ; Binjnnndn Prasad (yomiiiatid) , 
man} (Elected by the Rthar 1 eytslatnc Ahscmbly) , San Id Miiliniiimad Jlehdl 

^jZa?}}T Division il/H/mminadmi ), Slnaina Prasad rnnhxi (Elected by the Rthar 
Legislatite Assembly) , Khan Bahadur Nanab Sai}id Shah IVniid Ilii-saiii (Elected hu the Jtilmr 
j Naresh Mohan Thakur (Rhagatpur rum Purnca General)- Blslinnnath 
I^irayan Singh (Suran cimi Champa rati General), San id Mobarak Ah (Vv/m/ 

(Yoan«rt/trf> , Malieshnar I'rasad Naiajan Sliigli (ilficiijOTurimr 
Vnimf ^ Shyaninandaii Sdlin]^ ht/ihe JUhiiT JACOibhitiic As^p}nbh/\ linl ^ihih 

Pfl/ama« cuiii Sinyhbhum i^^Z^an ^ 
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The Bombay Province. 


Consequent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Province ae from April 1, 1930, 
Bombay has suffered a dlmimitlon territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Slndt 

The Bombay province now stretches along 
the west const of India, from Gu]orat in the 
North to Sanarain the South It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Province but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,448,007 There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India 

The Province embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Province 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
■.by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 

I SO marked that it has long been known as the 
jrden of India. Soutli of Bombay City the 
bvmce is divided into two sections by the 
estern Ghats, a range of hills running paiallel 
the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Barnatic 
districts On the sea side of the Ghats iS the 
Eonkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 


The People 


The population vanes as markedly as soil and 
climate Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kmgs. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
tradmg races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the §aymg goes 
that tlie Deccan expects a famme one year m 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Eamatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Eonkan there 
IS a large proportion of Christians. Three main 
languages are spoken, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada with Urdu a rough lingua 
franca where English has not penetrated. The 
mam castes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 

The principal industry Is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest In India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahinedabad 
and Kaira makes, splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wh^t, grain 
and millet, and in certitm tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Vies With Broach as the best In India, There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable f'orlm- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal ramfall; supplemented by 
well irrig.ition. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfaiUng rainfall in the Ghats, Is 
gradually being completed, and this will ultl- 
mately make the Deccan immime to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
j j*^rovince has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The e^ils have not been unnuxed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise m the values of all produce, 
Bsmchronising with a certain development of 
Industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of Jiving. The land is held on what 
is IroowD as the rj'otwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds liis land direct from Govern- 
ment onder a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he paj's this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 


Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Province is small 
and is confined to buildmg stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured sans, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kmcobs ofAhmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well ns the brass work^ of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modem lines Bombay Is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade Tins is cliiefiy found 
in the headquaitcr city, Bombay, and in Alinie- 
dabad 

•> » 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 65,202 


Number of Spindles In Bombay Island. 27,89,080 


Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average) .. . •• 1,15,903 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in candies of 
1 784 lbs )'•• •• •• •• 5, i3,9S4 

Number or Spindles in Ahmedabad. 17,82,968 

Number of Looms In Alimedabad . . 43,513 

Number of Spindles in Sholapore DIst. 3,13,084 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Dist, 7,023 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. •• ^2, 48,888 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Fiovmco (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .« 26,094 
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Administration. 


With the introduction oi Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1. 1037, the ndnalnistration of the ^o- 
vlnco has been largely altered at the top. Ex- 
cepting unusual circuniatanoea, 
a Governor and n council of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
so far os ho Is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- 
cretion. The executive power of the provin^ce 
extends to all matters in which It may loglslate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, ho fixes their 
salaries until determined by tlio leglslatme. 
The Governor, as in other Provinces, has certain 
special responBlbilitles and these extend to (o) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof, 
lb) the safeguarding of the legitimate Interests 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination , ^(c| 

areas declared to be partially excluded areas , 
(/) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler , and (p) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
Under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor-General in his 
discretion. 


The Governor is assisted by a special secre- 
tariat staff presided over by a Secretary whoso 
emoluments are fixed in his discretion 


In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Council is a pormaneut 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
three yedrs and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 176 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians. 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 Univoraity and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus Including 16 Scheduled 
castes and -7 Marathns. There are also six 
women. 


Tlie Legislative Council will contain not lesf 
than 29 and not more than SO members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shal 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty wil 
bo elected by the General Constituencies, l 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. Tin 
Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary, The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May 

to Hovomber! 

but the Secretariat is always in Bombay Un' 
the Local Government the Province U 
administered by three Commissioners, namely 
the , Commissioner for the Northern Dlvl- 

Ahmcdabad, the 

at Belgaum. Each district ii 
®°^^®otor, usually a Covenanted Clvi 
A .A® him one or more Civlliani 

ConeAo«“* Colleotors, and one or more Depntj 
^ collectorate contains on ai 
^ talukas, caol 
consisting of from one to two hundred vlllngei 


whose whole revenues belong to the Sta^ 
The village officers are the patel, who Is the 
bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talatl or kulknrni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinato magis- 
trate The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukaa. The 
Collector and Magistrate la over the whole 
District. Tlie Commlaaloncrs exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

Tlie administration of justice is entrusted 
[to tlie High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Ciilcf Justice, wlio is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower clxll courts, the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from tlio ranks of the local lawyers 
The Court of first appeal is ttiat of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first doss subordi- 
nate judge with special powers District and 
Assistant JTudgus are Indian Clvillana, or members 
of the. Provincial Service or the Bar. In cnacs 
exceeding Be, 6,000 in valiio an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from tlie decision of tlio District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the Hlgli Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exorcise crlmiuat 
jurisdiction throughout the Provloco but 
orlginnl criminal work Is chlofiy disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Hcsldcnt 
and City Itfagistratcs C 0 pita) sontcnccs are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court 
la Borne of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurlsdicllon 
(Bombay 1ms six Pfcsideucy Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising tlie 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Govornmont. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration la secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
constnictioa of roads and tanks, and gcnetnl 
Improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land tovenuo, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to clocttheir 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from tbe general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government In the Province. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Admini- 
stration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Province Tbe larger munldpalltlea are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs whioh are now 27 
In number. The oxeoutlves of these Boiougb 
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UunlcIpalitfcB are invested vritli larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occnpiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of E3.12 
or with capital value of not less than Ea 200. 

Pnblic Worlis. 

The Pnbhc Works Department is under the 
control of a Chief Engmeer who acts as Secre- 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engmeers in charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

4 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions 
The prmclpal works are the Elra Canals led 
by Lake 'V^iting impounded by the Lloyd i 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Fravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bbandardara, the Hutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
[^nals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur iladhmesh- 
ivar and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
ind the Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-97, 
'he Hira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Fravara 
Ganals in 1926-27. The Hira Eight Bank Canal 
trbich has been under construction since 1912 
hn racticallv completed. The Wilson Bam at 
Kandardara, the second highest yet constructed 
V Engmeers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926 . 

FTlie Uoyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
Width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Es. 172 lakhs 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume Utherto constmered and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assnan Dam 
in Egjiit is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
mQes, say from Bombay to Hagpur. These 
projects will irngate certein tracts most liable 
to fanime. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
ciz.. District Police, Eallway FoUce and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Bailway 
Fohee in the Province proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 
of lunges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Deputment and the Finger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each district and on 
Eidiways in the Province proper as well as 
in Sind Is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Eailnay Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts ore divided 
into one or more eub-divislons each under a 


Sub-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Laspeotor of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are pnmarlly responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Pohee, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a coarse of training at the Oentral Police 
Training School at Kasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
Chty . Pohee is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Edneation. 

Education is Imparted partly throngb direct. 
Government agency, and partly through the" 
medium of grants-in-aid Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme- 
: dabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Vetermary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid 
The Bombay Municipabty is responsible for 
primary education In Bombay City (q. v., 

I Education), 

Tlie total number of institutions at the end 
:of the year 1939-40 was 22,322 Of these 
121,850 were recognised and 466 unrecognised 
Of the recognised 19,857 are for males and 
1,999 for females The recognised institutions 
consisted of 18 Arts and Science Colleges exclud- 
ing the ■Dm\ersity School of Economics and 
Sociology, 14 Professional Colleges, 790 Secon- 
dary Schools, 19,115 Primarj’ Schoolsaind 1,938 
Special Schools 

There are 21,668 towns and Milages in tlus 
Provmce Of these, 13,358 possessed schoolb 
as compared with 11,862 m 1938-39. The area 
served by a town or village watli school was 
5 8 square miles as against 6 5 square miles 
in 1938-39. 

There were 1,782,072 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the year 1939-40 as compared 
with 1,556,441 in 1938-39. The number of 
pupils in recognised institutions was 1,753,701 
and Iq unrecognised institutions was 28,376 
as compared with 1,536,763 and 29,678 respec- 
tively in 1938-39 The percentage of pupils 
in rcco^ised institutions to the total population 
of the Provmce increased from 8 58 to 9 79. 
Of the 1,763,701 pupils under instruction in 
recognised institutions, 1,504,821 were hoys 
and 248,880 were girls 

Tlie total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Es 41D lakhs to Es 438 lakhs 
during* 1939-40 Out of this amount 44 -,9^ per 
cent was met from Provincial Eevenues, 16 9 
per cent from Local Funds, 27 4 per cent 
from fees and 11 -B per cent from other sources 

The Educational Department Is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Dlvlslou And a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
in each district. 
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. Higher education in the Prpvinco is con* 
ttoUcd by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1867. The constitution of the 
University has teoontty undergone, however, 
lonslderable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay Univoraty Act 01 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so ns to make it adpquatoljj 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer assodation with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to provide greater fadU- 
tlos for Mgher education in all branches of 
learning indnding Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduaM 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exerdso duo control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally Inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on IBth 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-ChanoelloT, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consistmg of fellows la the supremo governing 
body of the University. The number of f ellon s 
are 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
ceUor and 11 are ex-offioio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Fubllo Health in that of the 
Dlreetor of Fubllo Health, who is usually a non 
I.ltf.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, Four large hospitals ate main- 
tained by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation In them has been recently 
increased Tbs' total number of beds available 
in all the City Hospitals Including private Insti- 
tutions is 7,151 roughly. Well-equipped hos-l 
pltals exist in all important up-country-stations. 
Over 4,083,918 persons includmg 145,783 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1940. The 


Province contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and IG 
Institutions for the treatment of Lepers.- 
Vaccination is carried out by a stolT unwr tlio 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work bas received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Two Important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief In rura\ 
areas 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
scheme for subsidising medical practitioners In six 
selected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open. In ail, 200 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will bo given 
to Allopathlo mcdloal practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners who may got 
themselves registered. 

Finance. 

With the introduotion of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised 
^oro is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the iocal Government on land, as land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on ngriculturai income and 
duties in respect of succession to agrioultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in the province and countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured olsowhore 
in India, being alcoholic liquors lor human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions Imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes, taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing ontortainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on Inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties In 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list. 


Estimated Revenue for 1842-43— (in thousands of Bupeos). 


.PBiNoiFAij Heads op Bevenite. 


IV 

t 

V 

' VII 

vni 

IX 


X 

XI 

XII 

.xm 


Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation tax 



Land Bevenue.. 
Provincial Excise 
Stamp — 

A Hon-Judicial . 
B Judicial. . 

Forest 

Bsgistration . . 
Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 
Other Taxes and Duties 


Bs 

1,G7,40 

3,22,39 

2,42,92 

83.00 

56.00 
54,80 
14,85 

35,61 

1,88,06 


Total . . ii.G5.no 


Zmgahon, Navigalion, Bmbanhncnl, etc. 


XVII 

Works for which Capital 

Bs. 


Accounts are kept .. 

20,38 

XVIII 

Works for which no Capl-' 



tal Accounts are kept 

18,61 

XX 

Debt Serpiee. 

Interest.. 

69,23 
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Estimated Bevenne for 1942'43 — (in thousands of Bupees) — contd, 

' Es, 


Civil Administration. 


XXI 

Administration of 



•I ustice • • • • 

17,00 

xxn 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

' 4,57 

xxni 

Police 

12,00 

XXVI 

Education . . : . 

19,15 

xxvn 

Medical 

17,64 

xxvm 

Public Health . • . . 

53,37 

XXIX 

Agriculture . . 

9,32 

XXX 

Vetermary 

40 

xxxj: 

Co-operation . 

6,29 

xxxn 

Industries . . ^ . 

6,30 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



ments 

2,27 



Total . . 

Ciml Worls, 

1,47,30 

XXXIX 

Civil Works 

54,70 

XL 

Bombay Development 


Scheme 

14,65 

; XLI 

Beceipts from Electricity 


Schemes 

-2 


Total . . 

69,33 


Bs. 

Mtseettantous, 

XUJL Transfers from Fatolne 

Belief Fund . . 2,25 

XLIT Bccelpts in aid of 

Superannuation . . 6,10 

XLV Stationery and Printing 4,36 

XIjVI Miscellaneous .. .. 0,23 


Total . . £2,03 


L Mjscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Gov- 
ernments .. .. 10 

LI Extraordinary Beceipts 


Grand Total . . 

15,18,16 

Excess of Eevenue over expendi- 
ture on revenue account .. 

97 

Debt beads : — 

Debt, Deposits and ad- 
vances; Loans and ad- 
vances by provmclal 
Government, -etc. 

52,15,06 

Total Beceipts . . 

67,33,22 

Adi:— 

Opening Balance - . . 

46,44 

Grand Total . . 

67,79,66 


Estimated Expenditure for 1942-45 — (in thousands of Bupees). 


DIBECT DEMASDS ok THE BEVEXOE 


7. Land Eevenue . . . «7,68 

8 Provincial Excise . . . . 40,51 

9 Stamps 1,95 

10. Forest 31,47 

11. Begistration .. .. .. 5,44 

12. Charges on account of Motor 

Temcles Act . . . . 15,21 

13. Other Taxes and Duties . . 14,97 


Total . . 1,77.23 


' Irrigation, Eevenue Account. 

17 Interest on worts for which 
Capital Accounts are kept — 

Drigation 'Works .. .. 41,80 

18. Other Bevenuc Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Bevenues— Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept . . . . . . 13,95 

18(1) Other Eevenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Belief Funds 75 


Total . . 56,50 


19. 

Capital Accounts of Iiri- 

Bs. 


gation, Navigation and 
Drainage Works diarged to 
Eevenue 

1 

22. 

Debt Seriices. 

Interest on Debt and other 

' 1 


obligations .. 

1,09,46 

23. 

Appropriation for* reduction 



or avoidance of debt .. 

6,70 

1 

1 

Total . . 

1,16,16 

25. 

Oil'll Admimslralion. 
General Administration . . 

87,17 

27 

Administnition of Justice . . 

67,69 

28. 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

18,70 

29. 

FoliCG • • • « • « • 

1,76,88 

30. 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

5 

36. 

Scientific Departments 

1,08 

37. 

Education 

2.07,65 

38. 

Siedical 

55,39 

39. 

Public Health 

55,52 

40 

Agriculture . . 

21,32 


* This is exclusive of (a) 2,93 laths on account of investment of balances in treasury bills, 
(b> about 62 lakhs belontang to the Famine Belief Fund invested in Government of India 
Securities and (c) about 17f lakhs of the Depreciation Deserve Fund of the Baslk Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities. 
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♦1. 

42. ^•operation 

43. Industries . • • • ' • • 

47, MiBoellaneons Depnitincuts . . 


Bs. 

4,00 

33,00 

30,4.5 

11,77 


Total . . 

Civil Worl*. 

60. Civil Works .. 

61. Bombay Development Seneme, 

63 Capital Outlay on Electricity 

Schemes met out of Revenue. 

Total . . _ 

Miscellaneous 

64 . Famine Belief 

65. Superannuation Allowances 

and Pehsions 

56. Stattonerj and Printing 
67. Miscellaneous 


7,31,00 


1,60,81 

8,84 


1,69,65 


1,60 

1.30.18 

17,54 

1,26,48 


Total . . 

3 . Extraordinary Charges 

Total Expenditure charged to 
revenue . . . . . 


2.75.70 


24 


Capital Expenditure not eharged to 
08. Construction of Irrigation, 
iravigatlon, Emhanlnncnt 
and Dr.-linage Works 
70. Capital outlay on improvement 
of Public Health . • • • 

80. Bombay D cv ei 0 pmon t 

Scheme 

88. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions . • • • 

81 Capital Account of Civil 
Works oulslde the Bcvcnuc 
Account . 

Total 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 

Total Disbursements.. 
Closing balance . . 


Revenue. 


73 

0,08 

-5,43 

1,80 

6,32 


0,50 


Grand Total 


52,11,64 

07.38,32 

11,33* 

67,70,60 


15,17,18 


The Administration. 


Oovernor and Prestdenl-tn-Couneil, 

His Excellency Sir Lawrence Boger Lnmlcy, 

' a 0 r B., T D 

Personal Staff 

Oovemor's Seq/. — J. B. InWD, 0 1 P , D S 0., M 0 1 
I a 8, JT. 

Mily. 5rew(ary —Lieut -Colonel L C Palk, 
p 3 0 , 7th Light Cavalry 

Surgeon — Major A A Piil/nr, u B Ch B (P ^ 
S!ea)pnos (Edln), IMS 

Oommandavi, EJH. the Oovemor’s Body Guard — 
Major C C Quililand 

Aide-de-Canip — 2nd Lieut D G Moore. 1’ 
Stafford, i p , Subedai Jlajor and llony Cajil 
Rarayan Eadnm, Said.ir Balndiir, o n l , 
A I K 0 , Indian ADC 

Hon Aide de-Camp — ^Lieiit -Col P S I'l.iiKe, 
MO, VP Ist Battalion, BBC! Rlv , Rejji- 
ment AP,Gapt A R R.itti.-iy, n i \ (N.ii.il), 
Major Sardar Bhlmarao Nagojlrao Patanhar, 
Mr. 0. W. B U’ren ; Capt. V. F Ifool-Polon ; 
Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Rhosulo, ID 
8 M , Sardar Johangir Rustom Vakil. 

Adoisers to II E the Oovernor. 

H F Knight, csi.oie.iob 
C H Bristow, 0 1 B , i.o S. 

OPS Colhns, CSI, OIP, OBE, MA 
(0\on ), 1 0 s , j p 

The Hon’ble Mr Qancah Vasudeo Mavlankar, 
BA., JIB, Speaker, Bombay LcglMatho 
Assembly. 

i7arayanrao Curorao Josh!, Deputy Speaker. 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Ilm Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam 
CouncT* Bombay Legislative 

EmacUan^a Ganesb Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council 


SnoKETAWFS TO GovrnvursT. 

Chief Secretary, Political and Serficts Depart^ 
y . ,r .... .^1 ^ (Bom). 

Eeparlmenl — J. M 

J ])e<il liv.li, u. 


1) Goru.iKi. 1 ! i 


metH ~~U K Klrjiilini, 
p \ (0\on ). J r s n’ 

Home and Eeelesiastical 
Sladcn, 1 0 s., J.P. 

/{ei I line /)< pitrlnienl — M 

ION 

General and Jlduealtonal Departments — K L. 

P-iiijabl, I C s ,J.r. 
rinanie Ihpiirlmeiit 
I , .1 p 

Legal Department and ncmembraneer oj Legal 
Affairs.— 1*. N Moos, 1 c s , j p 
Public tiorls Ihpartmint — C 11 AitKeii, t' 1 1 
list* (Kdln), IS I ..IP 

Public Service Commission for the Proiinees of 
liombav and Sind. 

Chairman — Sir Jninrclan Atninr.in) Mml.m Kt . 

'’SI c I r , I f s (Retd ), J p 
Members . — Sir Shah Kawaz Khan Ghulnin 
Miirtiira KIi.iii BImtUi. on 0 n l , If Y 
ILiiuptoii, M A (Dub ), IPS, J P 
Secretary — J li Fcnunile/, iso, 11 A, i,V 
MisontriANrous Appoistmests 
Commi'<i-wnfr of IHLome-Tuc —>J 31 Shearer, 

I c s , J p 

Director of Veterinary Services.— M oIot E S 
Farbrothor, si.R o.v s., t v.s. 

Adi’ocofc General. — M. G. Sctalvad, B a , 1.5.11 , 
Advocate (O S.l, J P 

Inspcitor (.'fiifriii o Police — N P A Smith, 

0 11 r. , I p , J V 

Director of Public Instruction,— S N Moos, 11 A 
(Bom),MA (Cantab) 

Surgeon Qeneral — ^Major General B H. Candy, 

0 1 li , E n 8., I M 8. 

Oriental Translator — J. H. Par 0 , jr A 


bills /M If f 4,20,81: lakbs on account of invcslmeat of cash balance in treasury 

Sooiirifiia lakhs belonging to the Famine Belief Fund invested in Government of India 

Beserve Fund of the Kaalk Distillery 
mentof Tndia^8L?rK"™°'^^ Securitlea and (d) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SpeaUr The Hon aii Gancsh Vasudco J[a^alanlvn^, B A., M>.B. 

Depulu SpeaUr Nniaj anrao Gururao J 03 hi, in L A. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul LaW Haji Hajrat Klian {Shojapvr DM Mvhtvmndnn limttD x 
Jhappa Suhhana Aidale (Sholapur Norni-Eait, General miral) ; AU Bahadur Bahadui J'J>‘ « 
(Bom&ai; City North and Bombay Snbarban Lna . 



madatiBwal), Mohsin Mohanvcd A Bhaijl {Ko/rtl/« Bisfrirf. , . 

Gangaram Bhatankar {7'Jiana Sonlh, (Icnertil Jtiiral), Bajaraiu Kaiuji Bholc (ranan Orncrnt 
Buial), Courtney PaiKor Bramble (Bombay Cify cum Bombai/ hiibi'rh/ni IMrul, Luropran), 
karroo Bhautao Chakranarayan (Poona cum Ahmednagur, Indian C/irnfirtii llural) , Dhan.ijl ^.ltn 
Chawdhaii(7iflstK7m«(lcs/i East, General Rural), Pmu-^hottam Laljl Chawhan (Surat IMirul, General 
Rural) , Su (Guiaprasad), Clumibhai Hadhonlal, Bart (Gujarat Sardarr and Inamdurr land- 
holders) , Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Clntalc, « A , U. V (Almcdnanar South, General Rural) . 
Anant Vmayali Chifcrc (Ralnagm North, General Rural), Ibrahim Chuudrigar (Ahnudahad 

District, Muhammadan Rural) , Br Joseph Altlno Collaro, 1 'r As (Jlombai/ City, Indian Christian 
Urban) .'Sir Dhanjlshah Bonianji Cooper, Kt (Salara North. General Rural) , 1 red J I’lirrlon (Prcti- 
dency, Anglo-Indian ) , Fulsmlql Bharatslnhjl BabW (Kami Didnef General Rural) , Yl-him 
Vaman Dandekar (Thana North, General Rural), Sir All jrahomed Khaii Brhla\l, Ivl (Surat and 
Bander Cities, Muhammadan Urban), Dlnkarrao Narbhoram Dc^al (Broach Sub-Jht man, Gnieral 
Bural), llao Salieb Gurashlddappa Kadappa Desai (Itijapur Sorth, Gmcritl Rural), KIi.vnduMial 
Kasanji Desai (Ahmcdabad Textile Unions, Labour), Morarjl Ilniuhliodji (.Surat JRytTvt, 
Gfiierai Rural), Randlur Prasanradan Dchai (Surat DiAncI General Rural),’ Mi mkreppatrotida 
Basalingappagouda Dcs.u (Bijapur South, General Rural ) , Mrs Aunapurna (lopal Dr-liinukh 
(Bombay City, Girgaum, Women’s General Urban) , \nd,incppa Dnj an.ippa llodmeli ( Dlairn nr North, 
General Rural) , Paiz ArahaiuadkhanMahobatkhan n \ , Bar at -Dan (Kaira Didrut, Muhammadan 
Rural) , Dominic Joseph Ferreira (27<n»« cum Bombay Suburban Didnel, Indian Christian llural ) ; 
JCundanmal Sobliachand Firoden, B A , lit. n ( Ihnmlnagar .^onth Gt nr ral Rural) Vinar.ik Alma- 
ram Gadkan (Poojin East, Gmwt Rural), Bliaumo Kn-hnnino Galkund (Niisih llest, Gnieral 
Rural) , MancUtil Mnganlal Gandlj] (Punch Alahah JlVrt, General Rural), Slitnkai KiMinaji 
Ga.vB,dkaT(RafnagtnSouth,GencralRuTal) ,Gai\giai\l\aTllag.\\Qvn\\\ Gliatge (Ralnugin ^orth, Gtneriil 
Tfara/), Abclulmasccd Abdulkhadar Ghoewale Disfrirf, Muhiimniadan Rural) Di Cham- 

paklal Jeklaandas Ghla (Surat ~nd Raniler (itirs. General Urban) , M C Ohla (Indian Min hunts' 
Chamber, Commerce and Inilustrii), Dr Alnnchcivh.i Dlianjlbhov GHdci M p (Bomba y City 
BycuUit and Parel, General i7r7«<«) , Gulabsing Blula Giui'-er (H’lvf Khandesh Bast, Gent nil 
Bara?) , Ramchandra Bhagananl Glrmc (Alimednayar Aorlli, Grmral Rural), Kecluu Gorliul 
Gokliale, BA (Bcigaum South, General Rural), Ataliabicshunr Ganjiat! Bhatta Gopi (Kanara 
Bw«r^, General Bural) , J B Greaves, enn (Bombay Chamber of Commrne and Bombay 
residency Trades Association, Commerce anil Industry) , BlialLhandra Slahcsliuar Guptc, 
’/“n® General Urban). Khan Saheb Ahdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem 

t^asik Diarict, Muhammadan Bural) , Ningappa Fakcciappa Halhkcri (Annnni District, 
TSiMlxA Annnsab Hunajl {Dhnrmir District, Muhammadan Rural)’, 
a trii Bar-at-Law (East Khiindesh Distrut, Multammadau Rural), Donald 

T«/t \ sRombay Clumber of Commircr ami Bombay Piesideiicy Trades Association, Commerce and 
inmtry), Bhaiirao Sakhainm ITiray, b A , l.i.B (Nasil East, General Rural); Allisa Kablsn jJKnl, 
RaJ n Muhammadan Rural), D.iiilatrao Gulaji Jadhar, b'a (East Kliandesh 

sabtih itJrral), Tulsidas Subliamao Jadhav (Sholapur North-East, General Rural), Dada- 
nwi, (Rombay City anil Suburban TejcMe Crnionr, Labour Trade Union) , Paiappi 

Jakaty (Bcigaum South, General Rural) , IClialecluUa Abasaheb Jnmekai, B.A , Li. B . 

Shavaksha Hoimnsjl Jbabvala (Raifiunj; Hmoiis, Labour) 
OimiranT Joshi (Bombay City ByeuUit and Parel, General Urban), Naraynniao 

oshi (Belgaim North, General Rural) , Vishwanathrao Nivrayaniao Jog, B,A , ii b (Dharwar 
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Xorth, Geiv'ral Rural) Eevappa Somappa Kale (Btjapiir yortJi, General Rural ) ; Eao Saheb Aanappa 
Kara\-an Kalj-ani {Saiara South General Rural) , Sir Siddappa Totappa Kamblij Et , B A , il b 
(Dharwar yortli General Rural) , Mrs Vijyagatin Bah-antrai Eannga (Ahmcdabad Ctf}/, IVoinen s 
General Urban), Sbivram Laxniaii Karandikar MA. iLii {Ralnagiri yorih. General Rural); 
Eamchandra Erisbna Earavade (Satara South General Rural) , Slinpad Slijiiinaji Eargudn {Dhar. 
tear South, General Rural) , Appap Yeshwantrao alias Bapiisaheb Eate {Poona Rail, General Rural) , 
Bha^an Sambhuppa Eatbalc (Sholapur Korth-Ea’d, General Rural), Ehivaja Baslurudcbn Eliwaja 
^lomtiddin Eazi, jr A , M. B , Advocate (TTcs/ Ehandesh District 2Iuhanmadan Rural) Aziz Galur 
Eazi {Ratnngiri Distnrf 2Iuhammadan Rural) , Eanji Go^^nd Ecison {Thana South General 
Rural ) ; Shcsbgin Earayanrao Eeshwam {Kanara District General Rural) , Bamthandra Annaji 
Khcdgikar {Sholapur Citij Tejdilc Labour Labour yon-Union) , Bal Gangadliar Ehcr, BA ilb 
{Bombay City yorth and Bombay Suburban District General Urban) BhaManji A Eliimji {Lad 
India Cotton Association Commerce and Industry) , Slahomed Mtnsa Eilledar {Bombay City yorth 
and Bombay Suburban District) , Dattatraya Eashisath Eunte, BA li B {Eolaba District General 
Rural ) ; Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala {Ahniedabad yorth General Rural) . Lalchand Hirachand {yasil 
East, General Rural) . Anna Babji Lattlie M A Li B {Belgaum yorth. General Rural) , Miaganlal 
Eagindas {East Ehandesh West, General Rural) , Samchandra Earayan Mandlik {Eolaba District, 
General Rural) * Xaindeorao Bndhajirao Maratbe (TTrst Ehandesh East General Rural) Eagindas 
Tnbhuvandas M!aster, B A ix b {Bombay City Fort llandvi Bhuleshfar and Girgaum General 
Urban) , Tlie Hon Mr. Ganesb Tasndev Mavalanker B a lb b {Ahniedabad City, General Urban), 
Hanprasad Pitamber Mebta {Ahniedabad yorth. General Rural) • Akhtar Hasan Zdirza {Trade 
Seamen and Docl-Worl ers Labour Trade Union), MohainedaPy AUabns {Bombay City 
South, 2Iuhammadan Urban); Morarbhai Eas'inji(.Si'rfl/ District General Rural), Jayavant Ghana- 
More ba llb {Sholapur South ITesf General Rural), M'amanrao Sitarani Mukadam 
- {paneJiniahah West, General Rural ) , Denis "Wilson Mnllock {Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
4 Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; Kanaiyalal MandJal "^binsbi, 
|toa, llb Advocate {Umiersity) , Mrs Lilavati Eanaiynlal Miinshi {Bombay City Bhalcshtcar, 
W Women's General Urban) , Ginmallappa Eachappa Ealwadi {Dhanrar yorth General Rural) , 
Gvlzari "Lai yvenAa {Ahmedabad Textile Unions Labour); K F. Eariman ba llb {Bombay City 
Fort. JIandii, Bhuleslacar and Girgaum, General Urban), Eao Bahadnr Eamdeo Eknatb E*a\lc, 
BA LLB {Ahmednagar yorth General Rural), Pnthinraj Amolakcband Einianee {yasiL 
TTcsf General Rural), Mahmad Tasin Eiine {Ahniedabad Citi/. 2Iuhammadan Urban), Shamrao 
Vishnu Parlekar {Ratnagin Soidh General Rural) , Hari Tinayak Pataskar, B A , ll b {East Ehandesh 
West, General Rural) Babiibhai Jasbhai Patel {Eaira District, General Rural) ; Bhailalbhai Bliikha- 
bhai Patel {Eaira District General Rural) Ismail Musa Patel {Broach Sub-Dinsion, JIuhammadan 
Rural ) : Mahomedbawa Madhubaiva Patel {Ahmednagar District Sluhammadan Rural ) ; Mangesh 
Babhuta Patel {West Ehandesh West General Rural) , Musaji Eusufji Patel {Broach Sub-Ditision, 
Muhammadan Rural) . Atmaram Eana Patil {Safara South General Rural) , Gamblurrao Avaclutrao 
Pa til {East Ehandesh West General Rural) . Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, b A , llb {Belgaum 
South, General Rural), LaAman Gonnd Patil {Eolaba District General Rural); Lavman Madhav 
Patil BA LL B {Ahmednagar yorth. General Rural) . Malgouda Piingouda Patil {Belgaum yorth. 
General Rural) ; 3Irs. Eagamma lorn Teerangouda Patil {Dharicar District, Women’s General Rural) , 
Earliar Bajaram Patil {East Ehandesh West General Rural) Sadashiv Eanoji Patil {Bombay City, 
Fort Alandci, Bhuleslacar and Girgaum, General Urban) Sbankargoiida Timmangouda Patil 
{Bijapur South, General Rural) , Ganesh &ishna Phadake {Thana South General Rural) , Stanley 
Henry Prater {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Anglo-Indian) Chhotalal Balkrishna 
Purani {Broach Sub-Division General Rural) Khm Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Moluddm 
Saheb Eais {Thana District Muhammadan Rural) Eao Saheb Babajeerao Earavanrao Bane {Ratna- 
gin yorth. General Rural) ; Bachajee Eamchandra Banc {Ratnagiri Soidh, General Rural) • Dattat- 
raya Waman Eaiit {Thana yorth General Rural). Prablnkar Janardan Eoham {Ahmednagar 
So'dh General Rural), Sakarlal Balabhai {Ahniedabad 2Iilloirners’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry), Sorabji Dorabji Saklatvala {Bombay 2hllcicncrs’ Association, Commerce and Industry), 
Shankar Han Sathe {Srdara yorth. General Rural) , Khanderao Sakliaram Savant {Satara yorth. 
General Rural) Khan Bahadiu- Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji Shaikli Ealla {Poona District, 2Iuliam- 
madan Rural) ; Charles Euvton Sharp {Bombay Crty cum Bombay Suburban District European) , 
Bajirao alius Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde {Safara yorth. General Rural), P.indurang Keshai 
Shiralkar {Satara South, General Rural) Laximidas 3Iangaldas Shrikant B A {Panch 2lahals 
East. General Rural), Ismail Hassan Siddiqui {Eanara District, Muhammadan Rural); Ahmed 
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Ebrnlnm Singaporl {Surat District, Sltiliammadan Dural) , Savlarnm Gimdajl Sonp.ionkor {Bomhaif 
Cihj North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) , Mwrigcppa Shiddappa Sapandln (Bijapur 
North, General Rural), Kamalaji llapho Talkat (Kolaba Dihtrut, General Dural), Rao ^ilicb 
Bhaxisalicb Thorat {Nasil East, General Dural) , Rao Bahadwr Vilhnlrao La\nianrao Thtilic {Poona 
City, Women s General Urban ) , Jlrs Laxmlbai GaiicMi Tlniso {Poona City, Women’s General 
Urtoi) , Han Vitlial Twlpulc, u A , LI. D {Poona West, General Dural) ,'Mr* Sh«ni C T.\.ibji (r,omhay 
City Girgaon, Women's Muhammadan Urban) , Bliaijibbal Hkabbai Vaphcln {Kmra Dirtnet, Geneml 
Rural), Tiikamlal Ogarthand Vakil {Ahmedabiul City, Geiinal Urban), Balwant Hajiiiumt \nraFt 
{Bclgaum North, General Dural), Govind Dharmajl VarUat {7’hana horth, General Dural) , Srfnlar 
Narayanrno Ganpatiao Vinchooicar, c UL , ha {Deccan ,'ittrdars and Tnamdars, hand-holdi rs) , 
Isin’arlal Ivnhdns Vyas, B A {Ahmedabad South, General Dural) , R B W’adekar {Dw-l Dhandrvh 
Bart, General Rural) , Bm-sbottam Yasadco Wagh {Ratmujm South, General Rural) , Balaji Bhawnii'ia 
Walvekar {Poona East, General Rural) , Dattatraya NaUioba Wandrekar {Dontbuy C ihi North and 
Bombay Suburban Dutnet, Gencutl Urban), D.ivid Wntsou {Presidency Lurojmtn) , Kluin B.ilmd«r 
Yusuf Abdulla {Salara District, Muhammadan Rural) 
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President — The Hon Mr 51 M Pak\n«{i 
Members 

A M Atawanc {Kolaba cum Datnayiri, General Dural)', 1> V, Bohl, B \ , 7J/71 {f>lfihii>ur 
cum Bclgaum am Bijapur, General Rural) , Madha^rao Gopalrao Bbo-la {J.art KtmmlfGi cum B'f <f 
Khandesh, General Rural ) , Sir Currinibhoy Bbrahlni Bart {Bombay C ity rum Honitavi Suburlmt 
District, Muhammadan Urban) , Viol S R Dar.ir, B.ir .it J.aw .IP {Domtmy C ify cum P,nnf,vi 
Suburban District, General Urban) , N D Di-odhckar, B A , B (Thann cum Na-i/ cum Ahmnf 
mgar. General Dural) , D P Do'^ai {Ahmedabad cum hatra, Gutrral Dural) . N '' V<-al {Dharinir 
cum Kanara, General Rural) , K 31 Gandhi (Bombay ( ifv rum Bombay Siiburbon Dirtrul Gimirt 
Urban), S E Ualdlimr {Dharmr cum Kanara General Rural) , hr If \ Itauikd BS(,%f 
Ph D (Berlin), A I , F R C S (Lend ) (Ilonibay t ily cum Itombau Suburl'iin DiRrul, Mi h n n.tufaii 
Urban), S C Joslii, 31 A , LLB {Nommafid) , Xap.»pp.» Baiid.ti»pa Kad.idi {.'•holanur mm I,rh 
gaum cum Bijapur, General Rural), B N Karanji'a (Bombay ( it,i rum Demi ay ,s„h,irl,w lh.t„r> 
General Urban) , lUian balicb Abdul Kudli Abdul A/i/ l\lian, 31 A . IJ. B , {Ctidral fhcBion Mu '. 
S'frfTr ® Mahajaiii. 31 \ , PI, 1) (Poona turn ."alara Guicral Rural).' i’ h 

frT Olombay < ,ty c-n,, Duml.ay 

Tr S ’ «« 31ain,Mlda. Mamlurain l*ak^asl (Rrmuh and 

Panch j\lalials c«w iSwrai, General lUiml ) , Major h.mlar Hliunrao Na*»oiir m Pnf itiI i*- / \ » u 

'•-“»»»< « ” .imS: 

stone., OBE (Emirfeii.M emT Ti”* i.ril.rltk 

Rural) , M B Virkarn '^l>'f'»mm,ulan 

JS y iraai, ji A , LL B (Aofiiin mm Datnayiri, General Dural). 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central ProTinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengai Their area is 131,657 sq. miies, 
of which 80,637 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (viz, Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H E H. the Eizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs, The popuIatlon(1981) 
is 15,323,058 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the I9th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of th6 Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H E H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetui^ to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H E H.the Nizam, 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may .roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west> the Vlndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
, valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 

K ‘ 'laractensed by forest-covered hills and deep 
ater-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
agpur plain, whose broad stretches o£“ deep *’ 
ack cotton soil make it one of the most 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C P proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country” of Nagpur. Far- 
ther east IS the far-reaching nee country of 
Cbattisgarh, in the Mahanad! basin. The south- 
east of the G P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by Jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Eankar 
lie in this region Berar lies to the south- 
west of the C P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The I^eople. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community.' Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Bonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the provmce from all^sides The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the wbolenopulation of the Central Provmces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speakmg peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per bent of the population and is the lingua 
francut Marathi by 31 per cent, and Gondi 


7 per cent.' The effects of Invasion are curiously 
illustrated In Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descen^nts of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
mvasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. Thelast census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanislng Of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Bichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the 0. P., the province was land 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the conduc- 
tion of subsidiary lines These doyelopments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of coufse, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional 'strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzan, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chiefships, which are on this' basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A - system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,099 square miles of the 0. P. Is 
Government Deserved forest; in' Berar 
the forest area is about 3,341 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-fifth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the great- 
er part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 81 per cent, while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts is 
72 per cent. The cultivated area has extended 
almost continuously except for -the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons Bice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 82 per cent of the cropped 
area ' Wheat comes next with over 16 per.cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 47 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 5 per cent. In Berar cotton and juar 
each occupies '41 and 34 per cent , respectively' 
And then pulses and other cereals and oil seeds 
of the cropped aiea In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy,, cotton spinning and weaving industry.. 
The Empress Mills, managed by Messrs Tata 
Sons Ltd , were opened there in 1877 and the 
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geaeial piospeilty ol the cotton tiade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts ol the province The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1987-88, 1938-39 and 1939-40 ■was 239,935, 
212,667 and 250,446 maunds, respectively. 

The largest nninhexs engaged jn any of the 
modern industiinl conceins sue cniploicd in 
manganese mining uliicli in 1040 employed 
29,302 poisons and raised 652,756 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,806,313 
tons and 15,518 poisons emploj'ed the Jubhulporc 
mavhlc quarters and allied woiks, the limestone 
qiiaiiies and the mines for pottery clay, soap- 
stone, etc 

The total number ol laotories ol all hind 
legally so described was 1,119 in 1980, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number ol people employed in them 64,494. 
The 'Same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive' country during its 
transition stage are at work in the 0 P. and 
Bernt, gradually sapping the strength ol the old 
villago industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are lading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. Tlie last 
pre-war reports showed on Increase in volume 
hy oue-thlTO in eight'yeais. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who Is appointed by the Crown He 
Is assisted by seven Secretaries and six Under- 
secretaries Under the provisions of the Govt of | 
India Act, 1935, the administratfon is conducted 
by a Governor with a council ol mhdsters, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council, hut due to the arising of 
a situation which made it impossible to cany 
on the Government of tho province in accordance 
with the provisions of tho Government of India 
Act 1935, the normal working of the Constitution 
has been suspended with effect from the 11th 
Hovemher 1939 hv a proclamation under section 
93 of the Act and the administration is carried 
on hy the Governor with the help of two advisers. 

This Province which has a nnicameial Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 memheiB distributed as 
follows : — 

Gloss of constituency or constituencies — 
General Urban 
General Hnral 
Mubammadan Urban 
Huhommadan Huxal 
Women 
Anglo-Indian 
European . 

Backward areas & Tribes. 

Commerce 
Landholders 

Labour 

University 

Of the 84 General seats 20 Bea& are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled oastos. 

The C. P. are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisions and Berar consti- 
tutes a division. Each of these is controlled by a 


Commissioner. Thcdlvislans are sub-dlvldcd into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immcdlatelj' subordinate to the 
Commissioner. Tlie principal beads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Itecords, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspeotor- 
Gencrai of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commistionei 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Beglstration, and Begistror-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Eegistrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, tho Legal Itemembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engmeer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Beads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particnlariy in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails 
at Nagpur a'nd Jubbulpore and District 
Jails at Balpur, Narsinghpur and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
'and whose work is also In various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner, ^e 
Deputy Commissioner IB also Marriage Beglstrar 
and manages the estates of his district wbiw are 
under the Court of Wards. In his levenne 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
I Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
; Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
i Civil Service, Including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (o) by Tahsildars and Haib 
Tabslldars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of whirii is 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was established in January 1936, is'the 
highest court of appeal In civil cases, and also tho 
highest court of criminal appeal and retision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European Britlslv subjecte 
and persons jointly i charged with European 
British subjects. ' 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Bevenue dlstr’'' ’ The civil staff 
below the District and S'" ’dge consists 

of Subordinate Judge ‘ 

second class 


10 1 No,8eats 
74/84 
2 
12 
8 

1 seat. 

1 » 

1 » 

2 scats. 

I :: 
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Local Self*Goverament« 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Munici- 
pality of ISTagpur dates from 18Ci Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the CP. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end of 
the year 1922 has considerably increased the 
powers of the Municipal Committees The 
C P. Municipalities Act has also been extended 
to Berar. Viewed generally, municipal self- 
government IS considered to have taken root 
successfully The larger toums have munici- 
palities, there being 82 such bodies in the 
Province 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Act passed in 1920 as amended in 
1931 there is a local board for each tahsil and a 
district coiincil for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Cblitndwara' and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils The 
local board consists of elected representatives 
of circle The . constitution of the district 
council IS a certain proportion of elected repre- 
sentatives of local boards, and of members 
selected by those representatives If the 
members elected on the local board or the 
district council do not include a Muslim, a 
Harlian and a woman, the elected members of 
the local board of the district council as the 
case may be have to select a Muslim, a lianjan 
or a woman ns may be required to be a member, 
and if they fail to do so the Provincial Goveni- 
ment can appoint a Muslim, a Harijan or a- 
oman as may be required 

- The district councils in the Central Provinces 
nave power of taxation within certain limits and 
local boards derive tlieir funds in allotments 
from the District Councils. Tlio new Central 
Provinces Local Self-Government Act has also 
been applied to Berar. The office Bearers of all 
the district councils and with few exceptions of 
local boards also are non-officials. 

Boral education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council 
funds. 

The Central Provinces, Village Panchayat 
Act was passed in the j^ear 1920 So far I 029 
Panchayats have been established As the 
result of a recommendation of a Committee 
appointed in 1925 to look into the question of 
Panchayats, a Village Panchayat Officer was 
appointed to guide the developments of the 
Panchayat system This post was kept vacant 
on account of financial stringency for more than 
^0 years It has now been filled in with effect 
from the 24th May 1933 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and lioads and Irrigation 
Branches, la under the control of the Chief 
Engineer There are tuo Superintending 
Engineers who between them supervise the work 
of both branches. The Province la fairly well 
served by a network of roads, but in a number 
of cases they are not iiilly bridged and are 
therefore impassable to tialBc nt times during 
the rains. 


State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present' ccntlujr mainly as a result ot-tho ro- 
commcudfitions'of the Irrigation Commission 
{1901-03). ’ D^uring the last forty one years 
a sum of Bs 7.26 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of wlilch 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula- 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maninri canals. 

Three wdrks, viz , the Mahanadi andWalnganga 
Cauals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The* threp works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have fill failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
In the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is Justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about C,C2,000 acres, mainly nee and the income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
jniles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
-Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral, for 
assistance In the administraiivo control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Supermtendeuts 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Ballway Police arc employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Bailway 
Police with headquarters at Baipnr and 
Hoshangabad. Theie is a Police College under 
the contiol of a Snpeiintcndcnt of Police at 
Saugor and Constsblc’.s Schools under the 
control of Deputy Superintendents at Nagpur 
and Jubbulporc A special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters ol 
eight districts, for use In dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
a,nd 7 Constables for the escort of His Excellency 
the Governor. Tlie Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the snhordinato of the village headman and not 
a police official and'" it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Eiluration Department of the Central 
PioMncos and Beiai is admmisteied by a 
Director of Public Imtraction, assisted bv a 
Deputy Diicctor of Public Tnstiuction, an 
offlcer-in-ehaige of Muslim Education, four 
Divisional Suiicrintenclents of Education an 
Assistant Setictaiv, High ,School Eduration 
Board uho aDo iicifornw the duties of tlio 
Scerctavy, High School Education Board in 
addition to his oun duties, tuo Inspectresses 
of Schools assisted b> foui Assistant Inspectrcs-c 
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ses, 17 District Inspectors of Schools— assisted 
by sixty six Assistant District Inwefctors of 
Schools The Director of Public ^striiction 
Is no longer the Secretary to Government 
in the Education Departmeht Thb Piducation 
Department now has an ICS' Secretary, 
like other Departments of Goverumeut, 

Schools are divided into (a) schools 
for general education and (6) schools for 
special education The latter are schoola 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education The main 
division of schools for general cdfication is Into 
Primary and Secondary. In Ihe Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in 
the recognised Indian languages of the province 
and these schools are known as Primary Schools 
The Secondary Schools are divided into Middle 
and High Schools. The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given 
(a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or 
ib) mainly in a recognised Indian language with 
the option of English ns an additional language, 
or Indian English Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
language but English is a compmsory subject 
In the High School classes instruction is given 
through the recognised Indian language since 
1022 but for the convenience of pupils whose 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indian 
language of the locality, a few English medium 
sections are still maintained. For administra- 
tive purposes, schools are further divided 
according to their management into schools 
under public management and schools controlled 
by private bodies. The former consist of (a) 
schools controlled by Government and (b) 
schools controlled by Local Bodies or Boards 
The latter consist of (a) schools which are aided 
by grant from Government or from Local Funds 
and Municipal Funds and (6) unaided schools 
All schools under public management, all aided 
schools and all unaided recognised schools con- 
form in their courses of study to the standards 
and syllabi prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment or by the Board of High School Education 
in Central Provinces and Berar They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type 
They are “ recognised " by the Department and 
their pupils may appear as candidates for any 
prescribed public examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do 
not follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to inspection by the Department 
Their pupils may not appear as candidates at 
any of the prescribed public examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 
Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas. 


Higher Education is under the control of the 
Eagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges — at Nagpur. Morris 
College, the College of Science, Hislop College, 
City College, the Agriculture College, the Uni- 
versity College of Law, and the Central College 
for Women, at Jubbulpore. the Hobertson 
College, the Hitkarini City College, theiSpence 
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Training College (for teachers), and the Hit- 
karini Law College ; at Amraoti theHing Edward 
College; at Wardha: Wasudev Arts College; 
at Akola : the Berar Art College ; and at Haipur 
the Bajkumar College and the Chhattlsgarh 
Arts College. There are also an Engineering 
School and a Medical School at Nagpur. 

Secondary Education is under the control 
of the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High School 
certificates awarded by the Board qualifies for 
entrance to the University 

Medical. 

The Medical and Public Health services of 
the province are respectively controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Director 
of Public Health. The Medical department has 
made some progress since the year 1911 A 
striking advance has been made in recent years 
with urban sanitation, and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur in 1014 supplied a 
long felt need The prmcipal medical institu- 
tions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur (opened 
in 1874) with accommodation for 222 in-patients , 
the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore (opened in 
1886) with accommodation for 174 in-patients ; 
the Daga Memorial (Dufferin) Hospital and the 
Muir Memorial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady 
Elgin Hospital and the Crump Children’s 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, these last four being 
for women and children and can together accom- 
modate 270 in-patients In addition to these, 
hospitals for women exist at Chhmdwara, Saugor, 
Hhandwa, Amraoti, Akola, Murtiza^ur, Shegaon 
and Ehamgaon and at all district headquarters 
where no separate women’s hospitals exist, 
sections have been opened at the Main Hospitals 
for the treatment of women by women doctors 
The Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, was provincialised 
in 1623, the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti in 1026, 
the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore in 1026 
and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at Baipur in 
1928 In accordance with recent policy, 158 
out of 214 local fund dispensaries have been 
transferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies The Province has one 
Mental Hospital at Nagpur Four tuberculosis 
clinics have been opened at Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Baipur and Amraoti during 'the year 1937 and 
40 beds have been reserved at the Fendra Boad 
Sanitorium for the treatment of patients sent 
by Government Tliere is a great deal of eye 
diseases in the province and the problem is 
receiving special attention The Central 
Provinces and Berar Blind Belief Association is 
doing propaganda work and helping the blind 
So far 23 Assistant Medical Ofiicers have been 
given training in eye work for six months at the 
Mayo Hospital, Nagpur These specially 
trained ofiicers are posted to eye centres In the 
Province Anti-rabic treatment is now avail- 
able at 13 centres in the province, vtz , Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Baipur, Akola, Wardha, Hoshanga- 
bad, Saugor, Chanda, Chhindwara, Hhandwa, 
Pachmarhi, Yeotmal and Amraoti Vaccination 
is compulsory in nearly all municipal towns 
in the province The Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute at Nagpur was opened in 1913 ^ 
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' Finances. 

The budget for the year 1942-43 has been 
framed on the basis of the existing level of 
taxation, certain taxation measures due to 
expire in 1942 being renewed It has been 
possible to provide for new expenditure in the 
budget to the extent of Rs 11 50 lakhs mthout 
recourse to new taxation largely on account of 
the increase in the provincial assignment from 
income-tax revenue which is estimated at 
lls41 85 lakhs in 1942-43 against Rs36 95 
lakhs In 1941-42 The revenue for 1942-43 
is estimated at Rs.5,26 62 lakhs and expen- 
diture against revenue at Bs 5,23 38 lakhs, 
showing a revenue surplus of Es 3 24 lakhs. 
The expenditure includes a sum of Bs 8 lakhs 
being the excess of net forest revenue over the 
standard figure which is to be appropriated to 
the deposit head “ Appropnation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt '* by debit to revenue 

The total new expenditure provided In the 
budget for 1942-43 is Rs 22 20 lakhs of which 
Es 10 60 lakhs is only technically new and 
represents more or less recurring commitments, 
such as grants to the Dufferin fund hospitals 
(Bs 58,270) , grant to the Indian Bed Cross 
Society (Bs 32,500) , grants to co-operative 
institutes (Bs 29,000) , allotment for minor works 
in the Public Works Department (Rs 2,00,000) , 
grants to district councils in Berar to the extent 
of one per cent of land revenue collected in 
s Berar (Bs 95,310} , and the genera] purposes 

.-nts to district coimcils (Bs 5,38,000) The 
irovision for real new expenditure is Bs 11 60 
.akhs, the greater portion of which has been 
allotted to nation building departments, namely 
Education (Bs 46,600) , Medical (Rs 26,039) , 
Public Health (Rs 55,808), Agnculture (Es 
52,559) , Veterinary (Rs 11,393) and Coopera- 
tion (Bs 99,544) Care has been taken to 
restore capital to compensate for exploitation 
in the Forest Department which has contnbuted 
abnormal revenue to the province since the 
outbreak of the war The more important 
of the new items of expenditure included in 
the budget are Es 90,000 for the construction 
of quarters for the forest subordinate staff, 
Bs 13,000 for increase in the ration of oil to 
the “ C ” class prisoners in the jails of this 
province, Bs 2,000 for grant of educational 
concessions to children of men taking part m 
the war, Bs 43,910 for improvements to the 
Mental Hospital, Nagpur, Bs 8,040 for the 
establishment of pathological laboratories at 
Baipiir and Amraoti, for improvements to 
buildings for the Victoria Hospital, Jubbvdpore 
and to the tuberculosis clinics at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore, Rs 12,332 for the introduction 
and demonstration of latest agricultural improve- 


ments in aboriginal tracts; Es.90,000 for 
grants to meet deficits in the working expenses 
of certain central banks in pursuance of the 
scheme oP rehabilitation of the co-operative 
movement'^ Bs 40,000 for advances in pursuance 
of the Government’s guarantee of mterest on 
conciliated debts of central banks taking ad- 
vantage of the rehabilitation scheme , Bs 12,560 
for the continuance of the scheme for the en- 
couragement of hand spinning and hand weaving 
in rural areas under the auspices of the All-India 
Spinndrs’ Association ; Es 1 lakh for the con- 
struction of a new road from the provincial 
share of the Road Fund as an alternative means 
of removing timber and other forest produce 
required for military purposes from the area 
served by the Baipur Forest Tramway which 
has been closed ; Bs 31,084 for expenditure 
in connection with the Bombay scheme of 
publicity through 60 mm projectors ; Bs 3,000 
for grant to the Society for the elimination 
of beggary and a lump sum of Bs 4 lakhs to 
meet expenditure on Civil Defence 

The liabilities of the province on the 1st April 
1942 which are estimated at Bs 6,79 47 lal^, 
comprise the outstandings on account of the 
two C F. and Berar 3 per cent Loans 1949 and 
1952, Bs 1,23 20 lakhs, consolidated debt 
due to the Central Government Rs3,17 39 
lakhs, unfunded debt (mainly deposits of State 
Provident Funds) Bs 1,75 60 lakhs, and deposits 
of local funds and civil deposits Bs 63 28 lakhs 
By the end of the year 1942-43 the outstandings 
on account of the public loans will be reduced 
to Bs 1,18 19 lakhs and the debt to the Central 
Government to Rs 3,14 46 lakhs ; while un- 
funded debt and deposite of local funds including 
civil deposits wiU have increased to Bs 1,81 10 
lakhs and Es 65 28 lakhs respectively The 
total Uabilities on the Slst March 1943 are 
estimated at Bs6,79 03 lakhs As against 
these liabilities the liquid assets would amount 
to Es 2,97 99 lakhs, composed, of loans out- 
standing against local bodies and -cultivators 
Es 1,12 32 lakhs, advances not bearing interest 
Bs7 36 lakhs, investments in the Famine 
Relief Fund Bs48 79 lakhs, accumulations 
in the sinking funds of the two public loans 
Bs 20 98 lakhs and cash balance Bs 1,08 55 
lakhs It is not proposed to have recourse 
to any borrowings during the year 1942-43. 

The year 1942-43 is expected to commence 
with an opemng balance of Rs89 03 lakhs 
The budget provides for a revenue surplus of 
Bs 3 24 lakhs while the net result of the capital 
and debt head transactions is expected to be 
a surplus of Bs 16 28 lakhs Thus the year is 
expected to close with a balance of Bs.1,08 55 
lal^. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Betende eob 1042-43 
Pnncifal Heads of Revenue. 


Bs 

Taxes on Income other than Cor- 
poration Tax 41,85,000 

Salt • • •• •• . • ^ •••• 

Band Bevenue . . . . 2,24,33,000 

Frovincial Excise 63,78,000 

Stamps 40,50,000 

Forest 71,67,000 

Begistration . . . 5,35,000 

Beceipts under Motor Vehicles 

Act .... 6,08,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . . . 7,04,000 

Total . . 4,60,60,000 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 12,43,000 

Total . . 12,43,000 

Debt Services. 

Interest 3,87,000 


0ml Admnutralion. 

Administration 'of Justice . . 7,32,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 1,61,000 

Police . . . . 2,88,000 

Education ... . , 7,88,000 

Medical . . . . . 95,000 

Public Health 1,61,000 

Agriculture . . . . . 3,45,000 

Vetermary . . . , 72,000 

Co-operation . . . . . -8,000 

Industries . . 52,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 80,000 

Total . . -27,82,000 

Civil TForls. 

Civil Works . .. .. 8,11,000 

Miscellaneous 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund . . 1,87,000 

Beceipts in aid of Superannuation 69,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 67,000 

Miscellaneous 10,55,000 

Total . . 13,78,000 


Miscellaneous Adjustments bdiccen 
Central and Provincial Goiem- 
menu . ... 11,000 

Extraordinary Beceipts 

Total Provincial Bevenue . . 6,26,62,000 


Bs. 

Debt Heads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

Permanent Debt 

Floating Debt 1,50,00,000 

Unfunded Debt . . . . 24,50,000 

Appropriation for Deduction or 
avoidance of debt . . . 16,68,000 

Famine Belief Fund . .. 1,87,000 

General Police Fund . . . . .... 

Depreciation Deserve Fund — 

Government Presses . . 33,000 

Baipur Forest Tramway . . . . ^ .... 

Deposits of Local Funds . . . . ' 1,09,00,000 

Civil Deposits 1,05,00,000 

Other Accounts * 4,60,000 

Advances Bepayable . . . . 5,07,200 

Permanent Advances . . . . 12,000 

Accounts with the Deserve Bank . 16,000 

Cheques and bills 67,00,000 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . . . . . 70,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments . . . . . 25,03,000 

Bemittances within India , ... 

Other local remittances . . . . 3,25,88,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 88,26,000 

Total Bevenue and Beceipts. . 14,09,22,000 

I Ordinary 89,03,000 

Opening balance j Famine Belief 

( Fund . . .... 

Grand Total . . 14,08,26,000 

Estimated Expenditube Fob 1942-43. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Land Bevenue 

• • • • 

Bs. 

17,84,000 

Provincial Excise . . 

• • • • 

7,20,000 

Stamps 

• • • • 

1,04,000 

Forest 

• • • 

40,60,000 

Begistration 


1,93,000 

Charges on Account 
Vehicles Acts 

of Motor 

• • • 

1,23,000 

Other Taxes and Duties 

• a • • 

28,000 


Total . . 

79,12,000 


Irrigation. Bs 

Bevenue Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Dramagc Works — 

Other Bevenue Expenditure 
flnanced from Ordinary 
Be\enucs 8,48,000 

Total . . 8,48,000 
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Confimed 2nd November 1903. 
The Hon’ble Mr. B*. S. P. Lely, O.S.I., 
K.O.I.B {Officiating) 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 
The Hon'ble Mr J. 0 Miller, o s.i. 

S. Ismay, O S.i {Officiating) 

Dntd 2nd October 1906. 

FAT. Philhps, 1 0 s. {Officialing) 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir H H. Craddock, K o.s l., 

1 0 s 

„ Mr. H A. Crump, o s.l., i o s. 
Sub. pro tern from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

0 S.I., I.O.S. (Sub pro tern) . 

„ Sir B. Robertson, E O.S.I., 
O.I.B , l.C.8. 

„ Mr. H. A. CnimiJ, os.i., 
i.o S {Officiating) 

„ Sir B. Robertson, K.c s I , ICS 
„ Sit Frank Qeorge Sly, 
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H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, E.O.S I. 
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H E Sir A. E. Nelson, K.o l.E„ o b.b., 
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H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 

at-I*W {Officiating) 
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V D., 1 0 s. 

H. E Sir Hugh Bomford, o.i.b., i o 8 . . 
H. E Sir F. V. Wylie, K .0 B i., o.l E., 1.0 s. 
H E SirH J Twynam,K o S i , o i.e ;i o s. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spooler — ^Thc Hon’ble Mr. Glianshyam Singh Gupta. 

Dg SpeaTcer — ^Mrs, Anasnyabai Kale 

N B Hhare, b A mb {Nagpur City ) , H J Khnndeknr ( liesened Seal ) ; C Jasan 
(.Nagpur -JBlmidara ) , K G Khajnnchi {Ohanda-Wardka ) , N P Mlshra {Jubbtilpore City ) ; 

V R Kliandckar ( JiMulpore-Savgor-Seoni ) , Dr J G Mahodnya {Eoshangabad-Niimr- 

Chhindmra), P Singh (Raipur-Btlaspui-Diug) , S V Gokhale {Bad Berar), P B Gole 

{West Berar) , B Thekedav {Nagpur-Umrei) , S L Patil {Reserved Seat), B L Chandak 

{Katol-Saoner) , A N Udlioji {Ramtel), T J Kcdar(Am); P Kooher {ningangMl- 

Ward/ia), D L Patil {Resei red Seal) R S Dube { Cfianda-Biafimapuri ) , T> B. Kholwrgade 
{Reserved Seat), N Y Deotale (irarora), D BUujangtao {Sironcha-Garclmoh) , T> L 

Gothi {Betul-Bliavmlehi) , B D Patel {MuUat) , G C Choudliarj' (CMmdiwa-S««saj), 
G R .Tambliolkar {Reserved Seal) , P D Jatar (Seoni) , D K Mehta (^inarieara-Lalcjinadon ) , 
Pandit D P Misra {Jubbidpore-Patan) , M C Mchra {Resened Seal), K P Paudo {SeJiora) , 
N Hanumant Rao (Miirwata) , G K Lokras {Saugor-Khurai) , Jalamsingh kfoti {Reserved 
Seal) , V V Subhedar {Rehh-Banda) , P L Dhagat {Damoli-Halta) , B R Choiidhart 
{Reserved Seat) , "Ni Choudhary {Mandla), L C Shah {Nimas-Dindon) , L A Singh {HosJian- 
gahad-Saliagpur) , D B Naik ( Eatda-Seoni-Malwa ) , S Choudhary {Namnghpur-Gadarwara) , 
R Agnibho] {Rmried Seal), B A Mandloi {Khandwa) , M R Mujumdar {Burhanput- 
JIaisud) , Mr Anantram {Raipm) , M Purandas {Reseived Seal) , M ^xmmatayanims 
{Dliaintari) , Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla {Baloda Bazm) , M Namdas (Rcscram Seal), 
J T Chopda {Mahasamund) , M Siikntdas {Reserved Seal), R Tiwarl A G 

Gosai{RcsetiedSeat), SardarA S Saigal (/faly/wia) , Thakur Chh^ilal (Janjair) , M L Bakhwal 
{Drug), M Posudas (Resened Scat) , V Y Tamaskar (Bcmetara) , The Honble Mr. G S Gupta 
{Sanian), Mr Kanliaiyalal {Ba%Aat-Bat7iar) , B Aganvnl (irorascofti) , G^^^andc (B/ionrfara- 
Woh), R..G Ghodicliore (ilesen’ed Real) , S C Lunavat (Gtediir) ; R A Dcshmukli (Mom) 
G. R Deshmukli {Amraoti) , L N Natlie {Elhchpuj-Daryapur-Me^hat) , G A Gavai 

Seal), B Govmdsmgh (Alolfl-BalapKJ) , R J Khandaro (Reseiwd Seat) , U N Thalmr (AIol) , 

V N 3 amadav {Murtuapur-Mangrulpii) fBaoSiMb D D Rajuttor (Bosim) , B H. Jatkar 

{Ycotmal-Darwha) , D K Bliagat {Resen-ed Seal), N B Bobde {P»sad), M P Kollo 
(Kelapui-Wim), P S Patil (C7«aii-Me7ila?) , L S Blmtkar {Beset ved ^ S Path 

{MaRapur),K G DcshraxMi {Khanmon-Jalgoan).G A Husmu (E asf Berar) , M M HadCTTwl 
Berart, M Y Sharecf(Nfl(;pHi), Khan Sahib Syed Yasini {Wardha-Chanda) , A R ^nan 
{noslmngtthad-ChJnndwam-Belul) IffciWiar Ah (/»{'&«?Porc-Ma»dta) , (Ra^ur- 

Khan 



Chitnavis (GciiUal ProiiHocs SouUicrn 
G S Page {Trade Union Labour) , V, 
versify. 


Landholders) , B, M Deshmukh (Boar - , 

R Kaiappa (Factory Labour)^, B G Khapardo {Urn 
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The Madras Province. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud* 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern* 
ment of India, has an area of 124,803 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben* 
gal, a coastline of about 1,260 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep* 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Gochm and Viza* 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads A plateau, 
varymg in height above sea*level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Kilgiris The height of the western menu* 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range Where the chain Is low, ram* 
olouds are not clicched in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, whidi flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course dram rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Elstna and Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarelv exceeding 40 Inches and apt to be 
untimely 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent over the flgnre of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suflfered most in 1921 tended to show largo 
increases in 1931 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent and Christians 3 8 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is inconsi- 
derable The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dlan languages, Tamil and Telngu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively 
40 per cent of the population talk Tamil, 37} 
pel cent Telugn, 7 9 per cent. .Malayalam, 
Oriya, Hanarese, Hindustani, Tula follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government 

The executive authority of the Province is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor Ho is aided by four Advisers 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The prindpal occupation of the province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent of the 
population. The ptlndpal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragl and kambu. The Industrial crops 


are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Apicnl- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
In the running of a college at Coimbatore 
afiiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers schools and numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that tho present course of 
middle school educaUon docs not satisfy the needs 
of tho ryots, tho only school maintained by tho 
department at Talfpnramba was closed with 
effect from let April 1932. Short practical 
courses in farm management and allied subjects 
have been instituted at the Agricultural College 
While -paddy which is the staple food of tho . 
population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
cotton and sugarcane are by no means 
inconsiderable crops of the province and are 
receiving close attention at the hands of tho 
local agricultural authorities The area under 
cotton irrigated and unirrigated was 2,412,857 
acres in 1940-41 and, as in the case of paddy, 
eSorts are being made to produce better 
strains of cotton suited to diflerent locaUtics 
by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation Side by side with an increase in tho 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in tho Presidency 
Is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of tho province They have organised them- 
selves as an unregistered body under the title 
of “The United Planters* Association of South 
India," on which are represented coSee, tea, 
rubber aud a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate talue of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Bs. 82 58 crores 
in 1936-37 and Its 88 49 crores in 1937-38, 
decreased to Bs 79 04 crores In 1938-39 
As in other provinces, the forest resources arc 
exploited by Government There arc close 
upon 18,495 square miles of reserved forests. 

Fifty-six splnmng and weaving mills were 
at work on 31st March 1941, and they employed 
68,100 operatives. Tho number of jute mills at 
work was four At the close of the year 1936 
the number of tho other factories in the Presi- 
dency was 1,762 These consisted of oil mills, 
rope worlcs, tie works, etc Tanning Is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. The manufacturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mamly confined to the production of 
soap and shark liver oil There are a number of 
indigenous match factories run on cottage lines 
It IS slonly becoming recognised that the 
Madias Presidency is one of tlic most suitable 
parts of India for sugarcane cultivation 
and that the several deep-rooted varieties 
of cane which have been evolved at Coim- 
batore and require very little water are 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain 
in Bovcrnl areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in tho north Tho depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture na<let 
the development of the sngar industty b} 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
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Of White sttgat by centrifugals by getting trained 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar* 
ships and by investigating sidiemes for starting 
sugar factories 

Education. 

Xhc Presidency's record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There were at the end of the official year 1940 
about 42,300 public institutions, ranging from 
village primary schools to arts and professional 
colleges, their total strength being about 
3,306,700 Special efforts are being made to 
provide education for boys belongins to the 
communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Dept The total expenditure of the province 
on Education is in the neighbourhood of Bs 593 
lalihs The' principal educational institutions 
in the province are the Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai Universities, the Presidency College, 
the Christian College, the Loyola College, the 
Pachaiyappa’s College, the Law College, and the 
Queen ilary’s College for Women, Madras , the 
St Joseph's College, Trichinopoly , the Amencan 
College, Madura ; the Government College, 
Bumbakonam , the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur, the Government College, Bajah* 
mundry , the Agricultural College, Coimba* 
tore ; the Vetermary College, Madras , the 
Madras Medical College; the Stanley Medical 
College, Bayapuram, (Hhidras); the Andhra 
Medical College, Vizagapatam, the Engmeenng 
College at Madras (Gumdy), the Teachers’ 
College, Sajdapet and the Government Training 
College, Eajahmundry 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies In the Madras Preddency are 
administered under the following Acta : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amendmg Act which was brought into force 
on 2l6t April 1936, were as follows . — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones ; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor , 

(3) the provision for aldermen ; ; 

(4) the increase in the maximum strength ofj 
the council from 60 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than tluee special 
councillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 

(5) the reservation of three special seats for 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and two 
for Labour , 

(6) the widemng of the franchise , | 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa* I 
tion of minority communities by nomination ; j 

(8) the provision for better control over chen 
and butting grounds; 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements ; 

flO) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at IBJ and 20 

g et cent respectively of the annual value of 
uildmgs and lands, and 
(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. i 


Of the two seats reserved for labour, one is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate. 

By an Act of 1939 simultaneous triennial 
elections to all the forty divisions in the city 
was introduced. 

The Madras District Mnnltipalitles Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acte of 1930, wifich came into 
force on the 2eth August 1930, provide, rnler 
aha, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
pandiayate udthin the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a -new to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal coundls and for the 
cessation of office of the l^esident of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed majonty. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1984. 

In the interests of administration, commis- 
sioners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
pahties in the presidency and these have 
replaced non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, tbe taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from 1st April 
1934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards ; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
bifurcate them. Up to the end of 1936, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
Eight district boards were bifurcated in 
1936. 

But, It was actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that tbe Government bad 
to have recourse to a reversal of tbe policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards In the 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
be held to a third of the local boards every 
[year The object of this- legislation was 
i administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1986 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
therewith 

By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras LegiaW'- 
tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive 
of the Corporation of Madras with a view to 
widen the hranebise of local bodies and to cffeCT 
economy in the cost of preparation of tna 
electoral roll of local bodies. 
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By an Act of 1939 Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of Municipal Council and Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of local board who have been 
removed have been made ineligible for election 
to either of the said ofSces for a period of six 
months from the date of removal or until the 
date on which notice of the next ordinary elec- 
tions is published 

By an Act of 1940 peisons who are in arrears 
of any kind due to any local body Inclusive of 
the corps of Madras are disqualified from stand- 
ing for election or holding office as a member 
thereof 

The- assistant engineers of the District Boards 
•were constituted into a Local Fund Service for 
the Province known as the Madras Local Fund 
Assistant Engineers Service The Municipal 
Engineers in some of the Municipalities and the 
Electiical Enginceis in some of the Districts 
and Punchayets have also been constituted into 
separate services known as the Madras Ward 
Engineers’ Service and the Madras Local 
Authorities Electrical Engineeis Service re- 
spectively These constitute important step in 
improving the status and conditions of some of 
the main seiviccs of local board employees 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory Beservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £41 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres, the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it Is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
largo dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system Owmg to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
bad to be revised and the revised estimate 
was about £5J millions. The Project was how- 
ever completed with a saving of nearly £i million 
Another important project is the Periyar project. 
Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, the river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through navancore 
State territory After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
bemg caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel throu^ the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led Into the river 
Vaigai The total quantity of water Impound- 
ed to crest-level is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a nver ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake i 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make I 
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up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was Increased In 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting The area under Govern- 
ment irrigation works in the Madras Presidency 
during 1939-40 was about 7*6 million acres. 
Of this over 3 million acres are served by petty 
irrigation works numbering about 34,000. 

Co-operation. 

The improvement in the economic condition 
of the people, reflected in the record of the 
progress of the co-operative movement during 
1937-38 and 1938-39, was maintained during 
1939-40 The loan transactions of agricultural 
societies amounted during the j'ear 1939-40 
to Us 302 61 lakhs as against Bs 307 79 lakhs 
in 1938-39 There was a reduction in the per- 
centage of overducs in all societies under all 
beads except under current interest in non- 
agricultural societies The policy of rectifi- 
cation and consolidation of existing societies 
was continued 932 new societies were registered 
dunng the year as against 828 in the previous 
year, a good number being non-crcdit societies 
The registration of 211 societies was cancelled 
as compared with 207 in 1938-39 During the 
year the rectification scheme was pursued by 
ail Central Banks and some of the banks under- 
took a rc-examination of the loans in societies 
with a view to collecting fresh data Additional 
securities were obtained or the amount W'as 
collected to the extent of Bs 4 58 lakhs in 
respect of loans standing on inadequate security 
The adequacy of the security for loans aggre- 
gating Bs 192 76 lakhs given by 6,871 societies 
[has been examined The strong reserves built 
up by Central Banks will enable them without 
I detriment to their financial stability, 9 to ivrito 
loQ ultimately some bad and recoverable debts 
which have been brought to notice The 
Madras Co-operativo Central Land Mortgage 
Bank has been building up a sound and steady 
business and is an acknowledged model for the 
rest of India On account of the changes in the 
money market created by the war, the Bank 
raised the rate of interest on the debentures 
from 3 to 3t per cent Consequent on this 
increase, the lending rate to Primary Land 
Mortgage banks was raised to 5 per cent and 
that to tho ultimate borrower to 6 per cent 
The- total amount of debentures issued dtuing 
the year .amounted to Bs 39,36,800 as against 
Bs 39,57,200 in the previous year Primary 
Land Mortgage banks which numbered 110, 
ad\anced loans to the extent of Bs 42,57 lakhs 
as against Bs, 61 44 lakhs in the previous 
year Land Mortgage banks have upto June 30, 
1940, contributed a sum of Bs 279 84 laklis 
towards tho redemption of agriculturists’ debts. 
There were 140 loan and sale societies and these 
advanced loans to tlic extent of Bs 107 30 Inklis 
as against Bs 05 86 lakhs in the prei ious j ear. 
The ProMncial Marketing Society and tlio 
Proimcial Hand-loom Weaiers’ Society conti- 
nued to make steady progress during the jear 

Electric Schemes. 

Tho Pjkara Hj dro-Electric Scheme, which 
was the -first hydro-electric sclieme undertaken 
by the Madras Government commenced opera- 
tion from April, 1933 It consists in utUlsing 
a fall of over 3,000 feet in tho Pjkara river as 
It descends the Nilgiris Plateau for the genera- 
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! 

Budget 


Budget 

HBABS 07 AOOOUNTS. 

Estimates, 

Heads 07 aocodnis. 

Estimates, 

- 

1942-43. 


1042-43 


Bsvbnite. 

IV. — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 
Tax . 

Vn. — ^Land-Eevenue . 

Vm — Provincial Excise 
IX — Stamps . 

X — ^Forest , 

XI — ^Begistratlon . 

XII, — ^Beceipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

Xm — Other Taxes and Duties 
Total 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embanlc 

ment and Drainage Works. 

XVn — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 
Emhanhment and 
Drainage Worka for 
urhich Capital 
Accounts are kept — 
Gross Beceipts 

Deduct — W orking 
Expenses 

Net Beceipts 

XVni — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 


1,28,26,000 

5,33^40,000 

3,40,93,800 

1,80,40,700 

45,82,500 

38,41,900 

76,72,700 

1,11,94,100 


14,55,90,700 


1,46,19,800 

—88,91,900 


1,07,27,900 


Accounts are kept . 

91,34,500 

Total . 

1,98,62,400 

Debt Services. 


1 

XX — Interest 

25.09,300 

Total . 

25,09,300 

Civil Administration. 


XXI — ^Administration of 

Justice 

20,81,800 

XXH. — Jails and Convict 


Settlements .. 


XXm —Police . . 

0,71,000 


Deiiandb on the Beventtu 

7 — Land Bevenue 

8 — Provmcial Excise 

9 — Stamps . 

10. — ^Forest . 

11. — ^Begistration 

12. — Charges on account of 

Motor Vehicles Acts 

13 — Other Taxes and Duties 
Total 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

17 — ^Irrigation — ^Interest on 

works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept . 

18 — ^Irngation—O t li e r 

Bevenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Bevenues 

19 — Construction of Irriga- 

tion, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 


Debt Services. 

22 — Interest on Debt and 

other Obligations . 

23 — ^Appropriation for Bc- 

duction or Avoid- 
ance of Debt 


Civil Administration 


Bs 

22,16,800 

28,96,300 

6,53,000 

37,55,600 

28,94,400 

69,98,700 

14,09,000 


2,07,23,800 


88,10,000 

39,00,500 

10,100 


1,27,35.600 


—56,03,400 

84,13,300 


—20,90,100 


XXIV — Ports and Pilotage 
XXVI — ^Education 
XXVn. — ^Medical 


26 — General Administration 2,77,24,200 
27. — ^Administration o f 

Justice . 91,91,800 

28 — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . . 30,38,200 

29.— Police . . 1,83,81,300 

30 — Scientific Departments 0 1 .700 

37— Education . . 2,«' 

38— Medical . ..1 

39 — Public Health .. 

40 — Agriculture 
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Hbass of Agooukts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 

Heads of Aooodnts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 

Uevenoe— con«(?. 

Bs. 

Demand on the Betenhe— 

Bs, 

Civil Administration — contd 


Civil Administration — contd. 


XXVni.--PubIio Health . 

XXIX. — ^Agricultuie 

XXX — ^Veterinary 

XXXI, — Co-operation . . 

XXXn.— Industries 

2,73,900 

6,34,600 

1,26,400 

3,92,100 

24,68,100 

9,62,200 

41 — ^Veterinary 

42 — Co-operation . . 

43. — ^Industries 

44 — Aviation 

47. — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

13,22,300 

36,06,200 

29,78,600 

22,000 

20,20,700 

Total .. 

11,28,78,500 

XXXVI — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

Civil Worb and Miscellaneous 
.Public Improvements. 


Total .. 

1,03,84,900 

60. — Civil Works 

1,61,44,500 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 


Total .. 

1,61,44,500 


Electricity Schemes. 


XXXIX— Civil Works .. 

34,84,100 

62 — ^Interest on Capital 

Outlay on Electricity 

Schemes 

62A — Other Bevenue Expen- 
diture connected with 
Electricity Schemes . 

63 — Capital Outlay on Elec- 

tricity Schemes met 
out of Revenue 


Total . . 

34,84,100 

32,69,900 

Electricity Schemes. 

XLI — Beceipte from Electri- 
city Schemes — j 


1,15,200 

e 

1 

Gross Becelpts 

78,42,400 

Total . . 

33,85,100 

Dedud — ^Working Ex- 
penses 

< 

—36,73,800 

Miscellaneous. 

i 

Total — I (Net Beceipts) . 

41,68,600 

64 — ^Famine . . 

3,00,000 

Miscellaneous 

XLIV. — Beceipts In aid of 

Superannuation 

XLV — Stationery and Printing 

XLVI — ^Miscellaneous 

2,55,400 

5,14,600 

29,94,300 

ances and Pensions , 
55 A — Commutation of Pen- 
sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . 

66. — Stationery and Print- 
ing . . . * . . 

67 — ^Mlscellaneons . . 

1,18,68,000 

1,40,000 

28,47,800 

44,93,900 

Total , 

1,96,49,700 

Total . . 

37,64,300 



Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

L —Miscellaneous Adjustments 
betii’een Central and 

Provincial Governments . 

22,100 

Extraordinary Items. 

83 —Extraordinary Charges 
64A —Transfer to Bevenue 
Reserve Fund 

64B — Ciyil Defence 

Total . . 

—^,900 

66,bV,6oo 


60,00,700 

Total 

22,100 



Total — ^Expenditure on Revenue 
Account 


Total — Revenue . 

18,97,86,400 

18,94,27,800 

Excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue or Deficit 

• e * 

Excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure or Surplus . • 

3,68,600 

Grand Total . > 

18,97,86,400 

Grand Total 

18,97,86,400 
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HXASS 07 Acoouim. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


HXASS 07 AOOOUSTB. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


Beoeifis. 

Excess of Bevenue over Expendi- 
ture 


N. Public Debt Incurred — 

I — Permanent Debt 

II — ^Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills . . 

Other Floating Loans 

III — Loans from the Central 
Government 


3,58,600 


1,60,00,000 

3,60,00,000 


O, Unfunded Debt — 


Disbobsemenxs. 

Excess of Expenditure over Bevenue. 



Total . . 6,00,00,000 


State Provident Funds 73,64,000 


73,64,000 


Capital Accounts outside the 
Bevenue Account — 

68. Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 
72. .Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

81. Capital Account of Civil 
works outside the Beve- 

nue Account 

81A. Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes . 

83 Payments of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 


N. Public Debt Discharged — 

I — ^Permanent Debt 

n. — ^Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 

m — Loans from the Central 
Government 


1,97,400 

1,23,600 

16,74,300 

45,73,000 


66,68,400 


13,79,000 

1,60,00,000 

3,60,00,000 


6,70,000 


P Deposits and Advances — 

I. — ^Deposits Bearing Inter- 
est — 

Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 
ernment Commercial 
concerns 

II — Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Be- 
duction or Avoidance 
of Debt 

Famine Belief Fund . 

General Police Fund . . 

Fund for the Develop- 
ment of Bural Water- 
supply 

Bevenue Beserve Fund 

ProMncial Boad Fund 
Other Account 

Depreciation Beserve 
Fund — Electricity . 

Special Beserve Fund — 
Electricity . . 


O Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds 


24,200 P. Deposits and Advances — 


I — Deposits Bearing Interest — 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Beserve of Government 
Commercial Concerns 

IT — Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Beduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Funds) . . 
Sinking Fund 
Investment Account 
Famine Belief Fund 
General Police Fund 
Fund for the Development 
of Bural Water-supply . . 

. Revenue Beser\e Fund 

Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Electricity 


35,73,300 

2,41,000 


7,57,000 

12,69,300 

6,07,700 


5,20,49,000 


63,56,000 


63,56,000 


13,75,000 

21,00,000 

2,50,000 


10,10,900 


12,86,000 


Carried over 


63,72,600 


Carried over 
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HBADS 07 AOOOUKXB. 

1 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43 


Bs 

Brought forward t 

63,72,600 

Beoixpis — eontd. 


P. Deposits and AdTance3-~eonfd. 


n — ^Deposits not bearing 

Interest— conW, 


Depreciation Beaerve 
Bond— Govemm e n t 
Presses 

• • 

Deposits of Local Bunds 
— ^DistricrBonda . . 

6,72,10,000 

Municipal and Other 
Bunds 

2,71,35,000 

Departmental and Judi- 
cial Deposits — Civil 
Deposits 

6,47,24,000 

Other Accounts— 


Subventions from 

Central Boad Bund . . 

25,01,100 

V Deposit Account of 

grants for Economic 
Development and Im- 
provement of Bural 
Areas . . . 

4,86,200 

Deposit Account of the 
grant made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee , 

9,900 

^ Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Besearch 

1,10,200 

Deposit Account of con- 
tributions for Cattle 
Improvements 

• « • * 

Deposit Account of 
grants £rom the Central 
Government for the 
Development of Seri- 
cultnral Industry 

39,500 

Deposit Account -of 
grants from the Central 
Government for the 
Development of 

' Handloom Industry. 

68,800 

Deposit Account of 
grants from the Sugar 
Excise Bund 

32,800 

Carried over . . 

14,86,90,100 


Heads oe Aooouirrs. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


1 Bs. 

Brought forward . 


Disbubseueexs— eontd. 


P. Deposits and Advances— contd 


II.— Deposits not bearing 

Interest — conti. 

r 

> 

Special Beserve Bund- 
Electricity 

5,08,800 

Depreciation Beserve Bund- 
Government Presses 

28,000 

Deposits of Local Bunds— 
District Bunds 

5,72,10,000 

Municipal and Other Bunds. . . 

2,73,35,000 

Draortmental and Judicial 
Deposits — 


Civil Deposits , . 

5,57,79,000 

Other Accounts — 


Subventions from Central 
Boad Bund . . 

26,01,100 

Deposit Account of grants 
for Economic Develop- 
ment and Improvement 
of Bural Areas .. 

6,18,700 

Deposit Account of the 
grant made by the 
uidian Central Cotton 
Committee 

14,700 

Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultnral 


Besearch 

1,11,700 

Deposit Accoimt of con- 
tributions for Cattle 
Improvements . . 

- 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the DevOiopment 
of Serioultural Industry 

1 

40,100 

Droosit Account of grants 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the Develop- 
ment Of Bbndloom 
Industry 

68.800 

Deposit Account of grants 
firom the Sugar Excise 
Bund . . . . . • 

32,800 

Carried over 

16,01,71,900 
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HiEABS or Acoounxb. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1042-43. 

Heads of Aoooueib. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Brought loiwaid .. 

14,86,90,100 

Brought forward . . 

15,01,71,900 

BsoEiris— con td. 


Dibbdbbeuekib — conid. 


F. Bepoalts and Advances — eontd, 


P. Deposits and Advances — eontd 


Deposit Account of 


Deposit Account of gnants 


grants for the Relief of 


for the Relief of ground- 


groundnut cultivators 

6,76,200 

nut cultivators 

6,76,100 

III. — ^Advances not bearing 




Interest — 


III. — ^Advances not bearing 




Interest— 


Advances Repayable . 

34,95,400 



Permanent Advances . 

12,000 

Advances Repayable 

34,84,900 

Accounts with the 


Permanent Advances 

14,000 

Government of 


Accounts with the Govern- 


Burma 


ment of Burma . . 

• • • • 

Accounts with the 


Accounts with the Reserve 


Reserve Bank 

31,000 

Bank 

31,000 

IV. — Suspense — 


IV. — Suspense — * 


Cash Balance Invest- 


Cash Balance Investment 


ment Account 

6,35,00,000 

Account 

6,60,00,000 

Other Suspense Ac- 


Other Suspense Accounts . 

10,04,000 

counts 

10,04,000 

Cheques and Bills . . . , 

3,00,90,000 

Cheques and Bills 

3,01,90,000 

Departmental and Similar 


Departmental and Slml- 


Accotmts 

57,000 

lar Accounts. . 

67,000 

> 




V. — Miscellaneous — 


V. — ^Miscellaneous — 


Miscellaneoua — G o v e r n- 


Miscellaneous — Govern* 


ment Account . . 

14,25,400 

ment Account . . 

13,79,000 





Total .. 

24,18,64,300 

Total . . 

24,89,34,700 



R. Loans and Advances by the 


R Loans and Advances by the 


Provincial Government — 


Provincial Government — 


Loans to Municipalities, 


Loans to Municipalities, Fort 


Fort Funds, Cultlva* 


Funds, Cultivators, etc. . . 

90,30,600 

tors, etc. . . 

92,64,900 

Loans to Government 


Loans to Government 


Servants 

29,000 

Servants 

34,000 



Total . 

92,88,900 

Total 

90,60,600 

8. Remittances — 




Cash Remittances 

25,64,60,000 

S. Remittances— 


Remittances by Bills 


Cash Remittances . . 

25,64,50,000 

Adjusting Account 


Remittances by Bills 


between Central 


Admsting Account between 


( Ron*Railways ) and 


Central (Non-Railways) and 


Provincial Govern- 


Provincial Governments. 

• 

ments 


Inter-Provincial Suspense 


Inter-Provincial Sus- 


Account 


pense Account 

• • • a 

Reserve Bank of India 


Reserve Bank of India 


Remittances 

• • • • 

Remittances 




Adjusting Account with 


Adjusting Account uitli 


Railways 

e • 

Railways .. 

• 

Total . . 

25,54,50,000 

Total 

25,54,50,000 

Total — Receipts 

57,13,96,200 

Total — Dubnnements • 

57,13,37,300 

V. — Opening Cash Balance 

52,17,843 

V. — Closing Cash Balance 

52,76,743 

Grand Total . . . 


Grand Total 

57.66,14,043 
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Major-G neral William Mcdovrs . . . > 1790 

Sir Chat ss Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hcnart 1794 

Ma]or-Qraeral George Harrla (Acting) . . 1798 

Lord Oil* 1799 

Lord Wiliam Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

WlUIam pWle (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, E.B. . . 1807 

Lieut -Gene\al the Hon, John Aber- 1813 
cromby. \ 

The Right Hmi. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Ma}or*Genera\ Sir Thomas Munro, Bart , 1820 
E .0 B. Diedt6 July, 1827. 

Stephen Rumbtld Lushington . . . . 1822 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) . . 1827 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.o B 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting ) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elpbinstonej q 0 h , v 0 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Et., 0 B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Fottinger, Bart., Q.O.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1864 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, E 0 B. . . 1859 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.r.M G. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, s.c.b. . . 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Aaing) 1863 

Lord Hapier of Mercblstoun, Et. (a) . . 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, E.o.s i., 0 l.B 1872 
(Acting). 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, e.o.b.i. 1875 
(Acting) 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1876 
GO.BI, O.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. F. Adam, B.O., 0 1.E . . 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881, 


1881 

1881 

1886 


William Hudleston, o.s.i. (Acting) 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.O.S.I., 

O.I.E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bonrke, F.o. 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, 08 1 (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock, G 0 s.i., G O.I.E., E.O.B. . . 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.O.U.G. . . 1896 
Baron Ampthlll, G.O S.I., G 0 1.E., E O.B, . . 1900 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904) 

Sir James Thomson, E.0.B I. (Acting) .. 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, E.o.B.1. (Acting) . . 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G o.s i., G 0 . 1 .E , 
E.a.ir.G. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmlchael, 

Bart , G.O s 1 , 0,0.1.B , E O.M G. (b). 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 
Sir Murray Hammick, E,O.B.I., 0 1 E. 
(Acting). 

Right Hon Baron Fentland, P.O., G.O.8.I., 

G 0 1.E. 

Baron WiUingdon, G 0 S.I., G c M.6 , 

G.O I.E., G B.B. (C) 

Sir Alexander Cardew, E 0 B I (Acting) . 

Sir Charles Todhunter,E 0 8 . 1 . (Acting) . . 

Lord Gosohen, p.o., g.o b i , g 0.1 b., 0 b E 1924 
(Acftny Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, e o.b i., e c.i.e. 

(Acting) .. .. .. .• ..1 929 

Lieut -Col. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P 0 , G 0 1.E , O.M G. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1934). 

Sir Muhammad U'^man, E 0 1 E , (Aaing) 

Lieut-Col the Right Hon’bie Sir George 
Frederick-Stanley, P 0 , G 0 I E ,0 M.G. 

Lord Erskine, GOIE. .. •• •• 

Rni Bahadur Sir Hurma Venkata Reddl 

Nayudu, Kt., (Acting) 

Lord Erskine, G 0 1 B. . . 

Sir Arthur Hope, G.o.l.E , M 0. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Wlllingdon. 


1904 

1906 

1906 

1911 

1912 
1912 

1912 

1918 

1919 
1924 


1934 


1934 

1930 

1940 
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General, Rural), Muthu Kr Ar Kr Aninachalam Chettiar {Sivaganga, General, Rural), 
Khan Bahadur P. M Attakoya Thangal {Calicut, Muhammadan, Rural), S C Balakrishnan 
{Palm, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), M. Bapinccdu {Ellore, General, Rural), Basheer 
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conn. General, Rural), Y, V Gm {Bobbih, General, Rural), B Gopala Reddi {Eavali, 
General, Rural); D Govinda Doss {Bellary, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), C. K Govin- 
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patam. General, Rural), S Guruvulu {Chicacole, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), N Halasyam 
Ayyar {Tnchinopoly, General, Rural), H S Hussajn {Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural); 
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1 North-West Frontier Province. 


The Nortli-'West Frontier Province, as Its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an Irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing tlie province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Hange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 270 miles and its total 
area about 39,276 square miles, a little more 
than half of Bombay, or more than tliree-flftlis 
of the size of England without IVales The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions the Cis-Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
inigged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan Hazara and the five dlstncte 
in the second division contain 14,290 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
political control of H. E the Governor m his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 24,986 square 
miles and in it arc situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand, Khyber, Kurram, Horth 'Wadristan and 
South Wazinst an Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered districts 
is responsible for the management of polidcal 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
Is free from any internal Interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and the tribes 
observe the conditions on which allowances 
are paid to many of them 

The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F P. lies in the' recognition of tjje 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was alwavs 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus vallev. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B C. 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two ^eat waves of Mahomedan invasion 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 1818 
The Frontier Terntorv was annexed by the 
British in 1849 and placed under the control 
of the Punjab 6o\ ernment Frequent warfare 
occurred with the border tribes The most 
serious phases of these disturbances were the war 
provoked by theaggression of Afghanistanin 1919 


and the protracted punitive operations against 
the Wazlrls and Mahsuds in 1919-1920. These 
have resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a 
Position dominating the Mahsud Wazirl country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Bazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat proiides tommunica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility The effect of this measure has been 
a marked impiovement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The separation of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was aimed at achieving the double 
object of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the estab- 
lishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub. 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In -April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor's 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
Selected The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province W’lth the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
non-officials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D de S Bray, M t.A , 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses Its members were Messrs Baza 
All, U 0 s., T. Bangacharia, Chaudhri Shaba- 
buddin, N. M. Samartb and K B. Abdur Bablm 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N. Bolton, i.o s (Foreign Dept.) and A. H 
Parker,! 0 . 8 . (Punjab) (members). The Inquiry 
developed practically into a contest- between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists In the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the nght of their Province 
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to a status corresponding ^ith that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier trould cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would he a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
bheiations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favonr- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majonty of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other membeis, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— 

Betention of the Settled Districts and Tnbal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India, 

Early creation ot a Legislative Conncil for 
the Settled District and appomtment of Mem- 
ber of Council and ilinister , 

Appomtment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
vanons directions, includina interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
’ should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationahiy is allowed seU-determination and 
given scope for that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Befotms Scheme 
after uhich it is now striving, we are assured 
that vslth a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her. 


The People. 

The total population of the N.W . F. P. (1 941 ) 
is 5,415,666, made up as follows; — 

Hazara , . 796,230 

Trans-Indus Districts . . . . 2,241,837 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,377,599 

This last figure also include estimated 
population for these parts of the Agencies and 
district tribal temtorj* where no census was 
taken There are only 032*3 females per 1,000 
males in the towns and 8S7 6 females per 
1,000 males m rural areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the H.-W. F. P any 
more than m other parts of Hortbem India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground (or believing that the neglect ot 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled rald- 
vfifety and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 


administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25 '6 and the death- 
rate 21 9. 

I The dominant language of the Province is 
'Pashtu and the population contains several 
hngnal strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both uummcally and by 
social position, are the Pathans They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
mimsteted districts and ate the ruling race 
of the tnbal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Bainch, Bajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amonntine 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Silhs to 
a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the Korth-VTest Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Begnlation of 1901), enstom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family reLitions sneffi as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the enstom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 

In these matters the jfabomedan Law where 
the parties are Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hmdos, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abohshed by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Eegula 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the 2!r.-\r.FP 
which is mainly the monntainons region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the nver in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Eban DiS- 
tnct, ate extremely diversified. The latter 
district IS one of the hottest areas of the Ladian 
contment, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is.temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temreratnre are 
frequently very large The Province has j 
two wet seasons, one the S.W. Monsoon season, j 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal* the j 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring ; 
widespread ram and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequentlv 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agricnltnre. The Prortnee js 
practically without maunlactures. Hmere 
no considerable surplus ot commercial P?®* 
dnets for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal^ tern* 
tones and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen* 
fcral Asia with India, but the influence of raff* 
ways is dimini^g the importance of thte 

trading interests. The new roads Jn Waonsw 
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arc already largely utlLaed by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poor moans 
of communication, have to some extent been 
deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices are a 
nardsblp to the non-agricultnral classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of commum- 
cations and otherwise Belations with the tribes 
have generally improved, trade has advanced, 
free medical relief has been vastly extended, 
police administration has been reformed and the 
desire of people for education has been judici- 
ously and sympai^etically fostered, though in 
this respect there IS complaint against the limi- 
tations imposed by financial embarrassmenta 
In tbe British administered districts the total 
percentage of male scholars to the total male 
population is 7 36 and that of female scholars 
to the total female population is 18 
for the year 1040-41. 26 per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high iiteracy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 '3 per cent, are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the peopie and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over thorn The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat Biver Canal, which 
was obmpleted in 1014, and the lesser work 
of the Faharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by BE. B, the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor-General 
The administration comprises — 

(1) The BEon’ble the Chief Minister 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister for Finance 

(3) The Hon’ble Minister for Education 

(4) The Hon’ble Minister for Industries. 

{At the time of compiling these notes no Mini- 
sters are in office since the resignation of the 
Congress Ministry, and the Governor is assisted in 
the administration by an Adiisei ) 

(5) The Hon’ble the Speaker, Legisla- 

tive Assembly. 

(6) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Government of India 

(7) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 


(8) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 
( 0 ) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(10) Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge — ^Militia, Engineenng, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the sixth head above are . — 


Administration 


"Chief Secretary, ' 
Bevenue and Dlvl. 
Commr. 

4 

Secretary, Development - 
Departments. 

Home Secretary. 

Dy Commissioners 6 ) 
Political Agents .. 6 \12 
Senior Sub-Judge . 1 J 

Asst Commissioners ) 
and Asst. Pohtical [-14 
Agents. J 


Hon’ble the D udi- 
cial Commis- 
sioners’ Court 
& District 
Judges. 


fThe Hon'ble Judicial' 
) Commissioner 

( The Hon’ble Addl. Judi- 


cial Commissioner. 

•( Three District and 
I Sessions Judges. 

J Two Additional District 
^ and Sessions Judges 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
collectorates In charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Fathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by tile tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, 'real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P. W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Boads It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W .D. 
who is also ex-offiao Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There - is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Hurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government Tiie 
revenue administration of all six administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Bevenuo ana 
Divisional Commissioner. For the adminlstra- 
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tion of civil and criminal Justice there 
are three Civil and Sessions districts each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Bs. one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Bevenues. 

Budget. 

A small sorplos 'of Bs 68,000 is anticipated 
in the budget estimates of the Province 
for 1942-43 The total revenue for 1942-43 
IS expected to yield Bs 1,96,54,000 and ex- 
penditure is estimated at Bs 1,95,86,000 
The estimates for expenditure include capital 
expenditure totalling Bs 3,68,000 on account of 
irrigation works (Bs 28,000) commutation of 
pensions (1,36,000) and the Malakand Hydro- 
Electric scheme (Bs. 2,04,000) which is 
being met from revenue If this is excluded, 
the total revenue surplus would amount to 
Bs. 4,36,000 

The total provincial balance at the end of 
'1942-43 is estimated at Bs 45,22,000. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that the province will have 
o borrow money for ways and means purposes 
during the year. 

The Administration. 

The principal ofiScers in the present 
Administration are . — 

H. B. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General.— B.. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.csr, K.oiB., OB.B (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Secretary to Governor— G H -Emerson, I C.s. 
Aide-de-Camp — A. A. Maokietli, I P 
Adviser to H E the Governor — Lt -Col W F 
Campbell, o l B 

Judicial Commissioner — ^Hon’ble Sir James 
Almond, Bar-at-Law, i o s. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — ^The Hon’ble 
Bban Bahadur Kazl Mir Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., nii.B. 

Eevenue and Divisional Commissioner — L W. 
Jardine, c.i B , i c.s 

Chief Secretary— Lt.-Col G L Mallam, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ments, — ^Major W C Leeper. 

Home Secretary — Major E H. Cobb, o.b b. 
Financial Secretary — B E.C. Price 
Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 
Legislative Department— 8, B. Sardar Baja 
Singh, H.A., 

Secretary, Information Department — Major Abdul 
Bahim Khan. 

Secretary, Civil Defence — Major M. D. A, Baig, 
3I.B.E. 

A«*Mfcnt Seeretartf General to Government— 
K. B. Ibrahim FLhalil Khan, B.A., P o.s. 


Asstt. Financial Secretary— M. A Muzaffar 

M.A. ' 

Fndian Personal Assutant to H. E. the Governor— 
K. B. Haji Gulam Nagshand Khan, sr B E 
Secretary, Public Worls Deparinml—G A M. 
Brown, o b.b. 

Inspector-General of Civil, Hospitals and 
Prisons.— Col. J. P. Huban, o.B.E , l m,s 
Inspector-General of Police— k. F. Perrott. 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary— 0. G. 
Grace, O.B.B., i.p. 

Director of Pubho Instruction— Khan Sahib Shab 
Alam Khan, si.A., U. 6., p.b.8 
Superintendent, Archaological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — Dr Muhd Nazim, Ph D (Cantab) 
District and Sessions Judge — Mir Saeod Alam 
Khan, Bar-at-Law 

Additional District and Sessions Judges, 
Peshawar & Kohal — K. Mohd Ibrahim Khan, 
BA, BE B ; K B Mohd Nasir Khan 
Dist. db Sessions Judge, Derajat—hL B. 
Kayani, i.c.S. 

Dist «6 Sessions Judge, Hazara — ^Mr. P, E. B 
May, I.O.S, 

Political Agents. 

Major K. C. Packman, Dir, Swat and 
Ohltral. 

Capt JOS Donald, Khyber. 

0. B. Duke, ICS., North Waziristan 
Major F. E Laughton, Kurram 
Major A. J. Dring, South Wazmsfan. 

Deputy Commissioners 
Major Ishandar Mlrza, o B b , Peshawar. 

Major B. D S Bedi, Hazara. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub All Khan, 
O.B.B., Kohat. 

A P Low, 1 0.B , Bannu 

Major G A Cole, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Lt -Col J B L. Bradshaw, Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, E.0 s.i,, from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908 
The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Boos-Keppel, Q 0 1 B , E c 6 1 ., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, E 0 s I., 
E0.I.B, from 10th September 1019 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, E 0 v.o , 
0.SI., ai.B„ios., from 8tb March 1921 to 
6th July 1023. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
E 0 i,B., 0 S.1 , 1 0 s,, from 7tb July 1023 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, E«o i B , o s t , 
10 8, from 10th May 1930 to 9th- September 
1981. 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col. B E H Griflith, OIE, 
from 10-9-30 to 17-4-32 

Former Governor. 

H. B. Sir Balph Griffith, E O.S.I., o r.B., from 
18th April 1982 to let March 1937. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

a 

Speaker 

The Hon. Mnlik Xhuda Bakhsh Hhan, b A , u b 

t 

DEPtriy Speaker* 

Hawabzadii Allah Hawaz Hhan, Bar-at-Lanr. 

Elected Members 

Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, B A (Peslimmr Cantonment, General Urban) , Hal Bahadur 
Lala Chimaii Lai, B A , lb B (Banmt Town, General Urban) , Lala Bhanju Bam {Dera Ismail Khan 
Totvn, General Bvral) , Dr Charuchandar Ohosh {Peshawar West, General Bural) , Lala Jamna 
Das {Peshaioar East, General Buial) , Bai Bahadur Lala Ishar Dass Siiwhney, m A , lb b {Hazara, 
General Bnral) , Lala Hukam Chand {Kohat General Bvral) , Lala Tek Chand Dhingra {Dera Ismail 
Jihan, General Rural) , Abdur Bab Khan Nishtar, b a , ll B {Peshawar City, Muhammadan Urban) , 
M Pir Baksh Khan, M A , ll B {Peshawar City, Mnliammadan Urban) , The Hon’ble Mahk Khuda 
Bakhsh Khiin, b a , ll h {Noith-West Frontier Province Towns, Muhammadan Urban) , Lieut M 
Muhammad Zaman Khan {Tanawal, Muhammadan Rural) , Pir Muhammad Kamran {Abbottabad 
TTVst, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Baja Abdur Bahman Khan {Abbottabad East, 
Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Bahadur Khan (Hanjun Central, Muhammadan B«r«l),'Ba]a 
Manuchohr Khan {Haripur South, Muhammadan Rutal) , Abdur Bashid Khan {Hanpur North, 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan {Manshera-North, Muhammadan Rural) , 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Attai Khan {Upper Palhli, Muhammadan Rural) , M Paqira Klian {Loreer 
Palhli, Muhammadan Rural) , Qazi Attaullah Khan {Bara Mohmands, Muhammadan Rural) , Qazi 
Attaullah Khan {Bara Mohmands, Muhammadan Rural) , Arab Abdul Ghafoor Klian {Khalils, 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Bar-at-law {Hashtnayar North, Muhammadan 
Rural) , Dr Khan Sahib {Eashtnagar South, Muhammadan Rural) , Arbab Abdur Bahman Khan 
{Doaba Daudzai, Muhammadan Rural) , Mian Jaffar Shah {Nowshera South, Muhammadan Rural) , 
Khan Muhammad Saram Jan, b a , ll b {Nowshera North, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Zarin 
Khan {Bdizai, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Amir Muhammad Khan {Kamalzai, Muhammadan 
Rural) , Khan Abdul Aziz Khm{Utamannama, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Kamdqr Khan {Ruzzar, 
Muhammadan Rutal) , Khan Allalidad Khan {Arnazai, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Sahib Malik- 
ur-Bahman Khan, m a {Uangu, Muhammadan Rural) , Pir Sayed Jalal Shah {Kohat, Muhammadan 
Rural) , Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan {Ten South, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Kasrullah Khan, 
B A , ll b {Battnu East, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Akbar Ah Khan {Barinu West, Muhammadan 
Rural) , Khan Paizullah Khan, Ghaziii Kliel {Lalli East, Muhammadan Rural) , Nawab Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan, Waliwal {Lalli TT'rsf, Muhammadan Rural), Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan 
Tarrh, Muharrrmadan Rural) , Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan {Kulachi, Muhammadan Rural) , Nawab- 
(zada Allah Nawaz Klian, Bar-at-Law {Dera Isrnarl Khan South, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan 
Abdullah Khan {Dera Ismail Khan North, Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Ajit Singh {Southern Drs- 
{tncls, Silh Rural) Sardax Jaggat Smgh Narag {Peshaioar, Silh Rural), Ishar Singh, Bar-at-Law 
Hazara Mardan, Silh Rural) , Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan {Peshaioar Landholders) , Sardar 
Aluhammad Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan, B a , ll b {North-West Frontier Frounce Landholders) 




Orissa. 


Like Siad, Orissa -sras coastifatcd a separate 
province on April 1, 1936. If Smd was a separate 
geograpliical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative bonndary of Bombay 
Presidency, the nerr province oi Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamarion of various Oriya- 
speaking peoples who had till then belons^:d to 
three separate provinces, viz , Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces 

The Oriyas ate an intensely patnollc people 
who bear greatlove for their culture and Language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speakmg trarts for pohtical 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
llahahharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracmg a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Tnrongh sncoessive 
conouescs and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
St the time of the Moghul conquest the Onssa 
country was broken np, and tbs people 
gradually lost race consciousness althongh 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

Eace consrionsness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of lfiC6, Sir Stafford 
yorthcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. “The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a Eeries of 
demands 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the uaiflcation of Oriya 
tracts first obtained ofacial recopution in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya-siKaking population under a single 
admimstration About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas 


The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the PhiUp-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to asoerteiniDs 
the attitude of Onya-speaking people in tbs 
north of yiadras Presidency on the onsstlon of 
their union with Orissa, Messrs. C.* L PhSip 
and A. C. Duff reported that there was '• a 
genuine, Ions standing and deep seated d«5re 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one adudmEtration”. 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over ty 
Major Attlee recommended the creat'on of a 
separateadministrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas' contention that, und'er th- 
antoaomons conditions proposed by the Cca- 
mission, the Oriyas would be an inefectire 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bibar and Orissa 
and the C. P. 

Honnd Table Conference. 

MTien the idea of a federation of autonomous 
unitE dawned at the first Bound Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Baja) 
of Pariakimedi, who asked for a separate 
proTince for Orissa. “ "VVe want a province of 
onr own.” he said, ” on the has^s of laagnage 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous umt 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benefitted by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common lanroage and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim daim 
for the constitution oi Smd as a separatepiovinoe. 
Those who backed up the case of Sind could not 
oppose Onyas’ daim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Bound Table Conference 


The first stage of success was achieved in 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamateo with Bihar to 
form what came to be knom as the province of 
Bihar and Ortssa Although the status oi 
Onssa in the province of Bihar and Onssa was 
much better than before, tb® advocates of Onya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Onssa into a distipci admini- 
strative nnit. The late Mr. Montague and Lord 
Cnehnsford saw the justice of the Oriyas* claim 
and generally favoured the redistnbution o 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the sncoe=Eof 
repoasibls government They left it, however, 
to the provindal governments concerned to 
formulate opimons and make concrete proposals 
after the advent oi the Montiord constitution 
in 1920. 


In September 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O’Doraien Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of setting up a separate adminlstrafion 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation. 
Tlie Committee recommended the creation of a 
n:;w province including the Ori=sa division. Angul, 
the Khanar Zammdari of the Eaipur district 
and tae creator part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract According 
to the Corarmttee, the new Onssa province 
was to have an area oi 32,651 square miles and 
a population of about 8,174 000 persons On 
the question of financial and otter consequenres 


The Bihar and Onssa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate 
H&dras Government was against the 
aurtender of any of its temtory, while the 
O.B Government had an open mind 


In January 1936, an Order-in-Connal was 
issued by His Majestj-’s Government constitntmc 
Onssa as a separate province to he btoumi 
into line with other provincial units on tee 
Inanguration of Provincial Autonomy cn Apni 
1, 1937. 
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Extent of Province. 

The following nro the areas comprised in the 
new province of Oilsso — 

1 . That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa whicli was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof. 

2 Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras — 

(i) The Ganjam Agency Tracts, 

(tt) The following areas in the non-Agency 
portion of the Ganjam district, oiz , the taluks 
of Ghumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodala and Chatra- 
pur, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Berliampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line , 

Xitt) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
lies J<o the north and east of the said lino , and 

(tv) The following areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of tlie Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in that estate 

3 Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces i — 

(t) The Kharlar Zamindari in the Baipur 
district , and 

(ti) The Padampur Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 64 villages of Cliandra* 
puT'Padainpur estate and also of tlio following 
7 villages, v%z , Kuliakunda, Badlmal, Panch- 
pudgla (Soda), Barhampura (Malguzari), 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpal, 
(Jogni) 

Agriculture. 

Agriculturally and industrially, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suffered ns the result 
of being tacked to one or tlic othci of many pro- 
vinces for administrative purposes Tlus ex- 
plains why there arc no big factories in Orissa, 
although there arc a large number of indigenous 
cottage industries bespeakmg the people's artis- 
anship Among the cottage Industries may be 
mentioned handloom industries, brass, bell 
metal, siher filigiee, cutlery, wood and paper 
pulp and horn articles Sugarcane and Jute arc 
two important commercial crops in Orissa, and 
areas under both these are already increasing 
The Orrisa forests can supply a large quantity 
of valuable timber and fuel. Fisheries too are 
an important industry of Orissa The two 
valuable sources of supply arc the cxtensi^c 
Cbilka lake and Puri where on an average 9,000 
maunds of cured fish and 60,000 maunds of 
uncured fish respectively arc exported to 
Calcutta every year 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa are iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica Iron- 
ore Is mostlv found in Mayurbhanj, Eeonjhar, 
and Bonai, nil States The deposits in tlus area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they contain More 
than 60 per cent of tlie ore extracted in 
India comes from (licse areas of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Wosrks in Jamshedpur and Messrs. Bird 


& Co. of Calcutta Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Bllmr, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the States of Gangpura, 
Talcher and Athmallik, Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited The Agricultural and the Industries 
Departments whi(£ remained under the control 
of the Bevenue Commissioner till November 
1936 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appomted for Orissa By the amalgamation 
of the ox-ltladras and cx-Ccntral Provinces 
areas 16 additional factories wore added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Administration. 

Sir John Austin Hubback, K 0 B i , was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 10 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hoar 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex-Madras and ox-Central 
Provinces areas. Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Begulation XII of 1036. 
A new Court of an Agency Sub- Judge at Jeypur, 
a Munsif’s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consistmg of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two sub-divisiona] 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1036. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts, As it was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre Is Joint with 
Bihar 

Provincial Antonomy — Tlie first general 
elections under tlie constitution whioli estab- 
lished Orissa as a separate province resulted 
in a clear majority for tlie Congress Party 
Out of 56 elective seats in the Assembly (four 
arc nominated, making a total of 60) the Con- 
gress eounted 36 ns its adherents The 
Governor tlicreupon summoned the leader 
of the Congress Party to form a Ministry, 
but the latter, 111 obedience to the directions of 
the party headquarters, declined unless lie 
were given ecrlain assurances bj the Governor 
{See chapter on Indian National Congress) 
After a prolonged contraversy tins point was 
nmicnblj settled, and the Congress Partj leader 
fonned a Cabinet Late in 1937, the legislature 
decided that Cuttack sliould be tlie capital 
of the prov ince 

The working of self-government in the infant 
province was threatened with interruption 
twice in 1938 — once early In the 5 ear and 
later in the summer. Tlie former did not 
relate directly to Orissa, but tlie latter did 
In this chapter we arc concerned only with the 
latter. Sir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
health, to go homo on leave. In Ins place the 
Bev enuo Commissioner, the seniormost civUion 
in the prov'incc, was appointed to act for a 
period of four months, ilio Premier opposed 
this appointment on the ground that It Is bad 
i in prmciple and derogatory to the prestige 
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of titifi Ministry to aslrit to work under a Governor 
who till the other day took his orders from the 
Ministry and will continue to do so on his 
reversion to his substantive post The Orissa 
Premier’s complaint was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi, An all>lndia crisis 
was threatened on this issue, but it was averted 
through the goodness and self-sacrifice of Sir 
John Hubback who postponed his leave. 

Thus assured of a period of peaceful progress, 
the province continued to be administered by 
the Congress Ministry for a number of months 
till the autumn of 1939 when its fortunes were 
blighted by the political crisis which overtook 
all the Congress-governed provinces The Orissa 
Ministry resigned along with other Congress 
Cabinets and, there being no prospect of the 
formation of an alternative Government with 
any reasonable chance of stability, the Governor, 
as in other similar provinces, assumed charge of 
the entire province under Section 03 of the 
Government of India Act By a resolution of 
Parliament in April 1940, this act of emergency 
was approved and the period of its operation 
extended by a year In the absence of a 
Ministry the Governor administered the pro- 
vince with the aid of an Adviser. 

New Ministry. 

The people of Orissa in generai and some of 
the Congress Party members in particular 
took little time to realise that the official policy 
of the Congress towards the war was wrong 
^Both in the interests of provincial self-govem- 
'ment and In the wider interests of the country, 
they wished to replace the gubernatorial rule 
by a popular administration which would 
actively undertake the task of marshalling the 
resources and man-power of the province for 
an all-out effort against the Axis powers 

With this object in view all right-thinkmg 
people in the province began to work for a 
popular front At first their efforts were not 
taken seriously because there seemed little 
prospect of forming anything like a stable 
Ministry in face of the solid block of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly Moreover, the first 
flush of jail-going enthusiasm generated by the 
civil disobedience movement did not reveal the 
Assures which later showed themselves in the 
ranks of Congressmen in Orissa 

As days rolled by, signs of disapproval of the 
official Congress policy became evident The 
Congress Party in the province was never a 
united house Even in the days before the 
war when the Congress Ministry was in office 
there were members who were straining at the 
leash, if they did not openly revolt it was 
because of the rigours of party discipline 
This state of affairs underwent a change under 
the stress of war conditions When the novelty 
of the cml disobedience movement wore off, 
the dissenting elements set about to work 

As far back as September 1941 eight members 
of the Onssa Congress Assembly Party formed 
themselves into a new group under the leadership 
of Pandit Godavaris Misra It was interpreted 
at the time as the first step in an effort to form a 
Ministry in co-operation with the members of 
the Opposition In a manifesto this group 
declared. "We have come to the upnclusion 
that the present stalemate m the country shomd 
be ended We have ventured to think diffe- 


rently from the present official Congress policy 
We think that our duty to the country should 
bo placed higher than our discipline to a party 
which has become practically defunct”. 

At least one of these dissentients made bold 
I to resign from the Congress Party She was 
called upon to resign her scat, seek re-dection 
and appeal to the electorate with tlie new 
policy This she refused to do The attitude 
of the Congress headquarters only served to 
stiffen the backs of the dissidents Soon it 
was revealed that the new group included some 
prominent members of the Congress Assembly 
Party Mr Gandhi’s reaction was " Wo 
shall be stronger for the weak ones falling away " 

Thus the move begun in the summer of 1941 
took shape in the autumn when it was revealed 
that with the addition of the seceders from the 
Congress Party the Opposition could count 
33 among its supporters in a house of 60 
By now the waverers had made up their minds 
Notwithstanding the disciplinary action taken 
by the Congress executive against some of the 
prominent seceders, the new group remained 
firm Late m October the Maharaja of 
Parlalumcdi called a meeting of his supporters 
both from the Opposition and from the group of 
Congress dissentients w'hcn he was elected leader 
of the newly formed United Nationalist Party 


With this proved strength the leaders of the 
new party got in touch with the Governor and 
requested him to terminate the operation of 
section 03 of the Government of India Act and 
restore democracy The authorities responded 
and on November 23, 1941, a new Ministry was 
formed with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi as 
Chief Minister and Pandit Godavaris Misra 
and Moulvi Abdus Sobhan Nhan as the other 
two Mmisters With the concurrence of the 
Governor-General, the Governor revoked his 
earlier proclamation under section 93 

It ivas announced that the Maharaja of 
Parlakimedi would hold the portfolios of Home 
Affairs (excluding publicity), Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Public Works Department , 
Pandit Misra would be in charge of Pinance, 
Publicity, Development and Education ; and 
Moulvi Abdus Sobhan Hhan would be responsible 
for Law, Commerce, Bevenuc and Health 


" Our first and foremost task will be to give a 
stimulus to the war effort”, said the Maharaja 
Of Parlakimedi on assumption of office. Pandit , 
Misra said "I beheve that in the present 
situation, when the whole world is steeped in 
liostilities and when the little privilege which 
India has won from tlio British is being threa- 
tened, it 18 not in the country’s interests to 
keep aloof from war preparations It is for 
this that I tliought that a Ministry under the 
present circumstances would be useful ” 


Moanwlnlo the official Congress continued to 
lope tliat it would be able to throw out wic 
rtinistry on a motion of no-confldonco 
loticc was given of one such motion, but it uas 
withdrawn for tactical reasons of voting Beioro 
he Assembly was convened for the 
ession in the first half of February 19 ^ 2 , some 
if the members of the official Conmess Party 
rere arrested and sentenced under the Demnc 
if India rules. This, coupled with the restric 
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fcions placed on party political activities in 
connection nith a by-election (which eventually 
turned in favour of the official Congress Party), 
gave rise to criticism of the Ministry’s bona fides, 
and it was contended that the new Ministry 
uas adopting subterfuges to defeat possible 
motions of no-confldence and to retain oflice 
at any cost 

Commenting on the arrests of Congressmen 
on the eve of the budget session, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President 
said “ Although these arreste have ostensibly 
been made under the provisions of the Defence 
of India Act, the alleged offences appear to 
arise out of the speeches made against the new 
Ministry The occasion on which these arrests 
are being made leads one to infer that the free 
expression of public opinion is highly distasteful 
to the men newly placed in authority By 
silencing those who are voicing the sentiments 
and feelings of a majority of the electorate, 
they hope to secure themselves against a vote 
of censure in the legislature The Defence of 
India Act is being pressed into service to stifle 
public opinion and to reduce the number of 
inconvenient legislators by resorting to these 
methods ” 

During the budget session, there were several 
close votings , on more than one cut motion 
the Government had a bare majority of one 
Speaking on one of these motions, Mr Biswanath 
Das, who was Premier in the Congress Govern- 
ment before the war, affirmed that his party 
commanded the support of thirty members 
in a house of 60 (one seat still remains vacant 
at the time of writing) Although the new 
Ministry is still functioning, its majority is 
precarious, and it is difficult to say what the 
future has in store for the province 

As these lines arc being written, news comes 
of the death of one member whose vote saved 
the Ministry from defeat in the budget session 
The latest position of the parties in the legisla- 
ture IS Congress 29, Ministarialist 28, 
speaker 1, Vacant 2, totalling 60 

When the budget session opened on February 
12, 1942, the Hon Pandit Godavaris Misra, 
Finance Minister, presented the revised budget 
estimates for the province for the year 1941-42 

He explained that the budget for the whole 
year had been prepared and sanctioned by the 
Governor, in exercise of his poiicrs assumed 
under the proclamation issued under Section 93 
of the Gov'crnment of India Act With the 
relocation of the proclamation, the budget 
sanctioned by the Governor had ceased to have 
force, and the balance of grants iihicli remained 
unspent on the date of rci'ocation (Noi ember 
23, 1941), could not bo available for further 
expenditure Thus the statutory position made 
it incumbent on the Ministry to compile a 
reused budget to obtain supply of funds from 
the legislature for the unevpirod portion of the 
financial jear The revised budget shoiicd an 
expenditure dcbitable to revenue of 
Bs 1.06,86,000, as against Ks 1,00,59,000 
originally estimated The reused estimate of 
revenue was Bs 2,05,61,000 The year opened 
with a free balance of Bs 6,49,000 It is 
expected, therefore that the vear will close with 
a free balance of Es 15,24,000 


Budget eok 1942-43 

In the first week of March the budget estimates 
for the year 1942-43 were presented The 
Finance Minister revealed a revenue surplus of 
Bs 12,000, adding that the total revenue for 
the jear was estimated at Bs 1,97,07,000 and 
the total expenditure on revenue account 
Bs 1,96,05,000 

Outside the Bcvenuc account, the budget 
anticipated a receipt of Bs 4,29 00 lakhs and 
expenditure of Bs 3,01 81 lakhs, leaiing a 
surplus of Bs 37 19 lakhs The combined 
effect of the revenue surplus of Bs 12,000 and 
the surplus of Bs 37 19 lakhs in the capital — 
debt — deposit section was that the opening 
balance of Bs 12 28 lakhs at the beginning of 
the year would be raised to Bs 49 59 lakhs at 
the end of the year, which would be the closing 
balance of the year's budget 

On the revenue side a drop of about Bs 4 87 
lakhs w’as expected under ‘ land ’, mainly on 
account of arrear payment to Local Bodies in 
South Orissa for land and other cesses, collected 
on their behalf, amounting to about Bs 4 lakhs 
Forest revenue w'as also likely to fall by Bs 0 91 
lakhs, the primary reason being that extra 
sales of timber for supply to the War Board 
may not be on such a large scale as in the current 
year 

On the expenditure side, one of the noticeable 
features was the provision of Bs 3 36 lakhs for 
civil defence Provisions under “ Education,” 
Agriculture,” “Industries” and “Medical” 
have been increased by Bs 0 49 lakhs, Bs 
0 58 lakhs, Bs 0 54 lakhs, and Bs 0 65 lakhs 
respectively Expenditure under “ police ” was 
expected to be Bs 0 58 lakhs more than in the 
current year 

After explaining the budgetary position of 
the province, the Hon Minister referred to the 
various schemes, which the Government proposed 
to give effect to for the iniprov cment of education 
to the proi Ince The schemes included opening 
of a prcmedical course of studj, in Biology 
at the Bavonshnw College Introduction of 
vocational and industrial education in the 
Middle English and Middle Schools managed by 
Local Bodies and conversion of the Board of 
Higher Elementary Schools at Korapiit into a 
Middle English School Pandit Misra said that 
the expenditure midcr * Education ’ had in- 
' creased, but the problem still lay where it 
had laid when the proiince was created six 
years ago “ Little in the field of education can 
bo done without solving the most important 
question of inaugurating a university of our 
own There is a widespread feeling that a Univer- 
sity should be started immediately I am trj ing 
to expedite preliminaries and to come before 
the House within a few months’ tunc with a 
University Bill drafted on the lines suggested 
in the report of the Univcrsitj Committee and 
also with a .Supplementary Demand for the 
nccessarj' nioiioj ” 

Befcrriiig to “ Public Health ” Pandit Mi^ra 
informed the hou«c tint a provision had been 
made in the budget for the appointment of a 
Committee for establishing a link between 
the Public Health department and the public 
Pandit Misra also referred to the v arious schem<*s 
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propossd to be tadertatea bv tbe Government 
dnrmg th® ensuing yea- for the improvement of 
agricaltare and industries m the province. 

Explaining the reason for the increase in the 
expenditure under “Police”, the Finance 
Jlmister pointed out that the eients in the Far 
East had unsettled normal conditions and had 
made it desirable to post additional guards at 
seveipl places in the province 

Dealinu vith the Civil Defence measures 
Pandn iiisra said that theirs was now a fuE 


fledged province which must be able to cairv 
on its civa Defence as worthily as possible. 
So far as mdrtaty defence was ccmcemed neces^ 
sary preparations were being made. "The 
Government are conscious of their responsibihty 
at the present crisis. Therefore, necessarv 
funds are faemg provided even at tbe sacrifi« 
of nation-hnildmg developments : because 
nation saving is more important than nation 
buSdin?. I assure the Hon ITembers tbat 
everything possible withm our means will be 
done to ward off danger.” 


ADSnmSTHATION 


GOTEE^'OE. 


His Excellency Sir IHIliam Hawthorne Lewis, K.C s.l S.C 1 E.. i c S 


HmSIEES. 

Pnir^ Hir^-Vr. Eotpc, L-S.O andp.wj). — ^Hon.Capt.iIaharajaSriSriSriH.C. G.XarayanDeoof 
Parlakimedi. 

Fmantc, Pt'bHdi'j Dczdopmepl ard Edncalion — Hon. Pandit Godavaris Hisra 
Zlir liter. La ■ and Corntreree, Beeenue and ReaVh. — ^Hon. Haulavi Abdus Sobhan Elhan. 

PAEUAHENTAE-r SECEEXAET. 

Parlia'fl^p’ary hecrdarj — Peari Sanlmr Eoy srJi k. 

SECBETAEIES. 

Siordanj to Si? ExcfPtnc’j (he Goternor. — Y. E Davies I.C S. 

Peter ’’c Connt*i>iorfr . — E. E tVood. 1 IC,CIE,ICS 
Cf’rf SecTctanj — ^P. T HansSeld CiE.. LCS 

Secrdcrr Ed>'ratwp. Health ard Loca I Sdf Goeemment Dcpartmcrts. — Eai Bahadur Samuel 
Das. iijL. 

Seereiati’. P.TT D. ard Chnf Er^ncer — S. K. Boy i.s E., c E 

Serretar!/. La"". Cotitr'erce ard Labcr Deparlmerl <f Legal Rcmarbrarcer. — Hi". VT. Dalae’, 
I C.S " 

Scrretarg, Rccerne ard Deedopment Dcpartincrt — ^F. E A. Taylor, r.c s. 

Secrelarg, Lemdahte As..einb’ii — Dewan Bahadur C Govindan Sair, CIE, Bar-at-law. 

Add’tioral Sccritavj ard Dircdor of Cicil Defcrce — J. Bowstead, c EE , H C • LC.S. 
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ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speakbb: — T he Hon. SriHukunda Prasad Das 
Deputt Sfeaeeb — Sn Nanda Hishore Das 
Elected Members. 

Kaja Krishna Bose (West Cultaeh Sadr. General) , Biclntrananda Das (Central Cutlacl Sadr 
General) , Atala Behan Aoharya (North Cuttack Sadr Geneial) , Srabalcnshiia Choudhury (East 
Cuttack Sadr General ) , Hityananda Kannnge (South Cuttack Sadr General ) , Jadumani Mangaraj 
(Central Kendrapara General)^, Brajanath Misra (North Eendrapara General ) , Lohenath Misra 
(East Kendrapara General ) , Birakishore Behera (East Jajpur General) , Dviarkanath Das (East 
Jajpur General) , Birabar Naiayan Chandra Dhir Narcndra, Zemindar of Madhupur (West Jajpur 
General ) , Krupasmdhu Bhukta (Angvl Dtslncl General) , Mohan Das (East Pun Sadr Geneial) , 
Jagabandhu Sinha (South Pun Sadr Geneial) , Besi Behera (North Pun Sadr General) , Jagannath 
Misra (North Pun Sadr. Geneial ) , Prannath Patnaik (East Khuida General ) , Goda\aris> Misra 
(West Khuida General), The Hon Sn Mukunda Prasad Das (Speaker) (Central BalasoreSadr 
General) , Nanda Kishore Das (Deputy Speaker) (South Balasore General) , Cham Cljandra Kaj’ 
Mahasayo (North Balasore General) , Chakradhar Behera Mahasayo (East Bhadrak Geneial) , Nidhi 
Das (TFest Bhadrak General) , Jagannath Das (West Bhadrak Geneial ) , Nnipalal Singli (Sambaljiur 
Sadr General) , Bodhram Dube (Sambalpur Sadr General ) , Prahaladrai Lath (TT'est Bargarh 
General), Behera. (East Bargarh General) , Bim Ganda (East Bargaih Geneial) , LalArtatran 

Deo (Khartar General) , Biswanath Das (Opposition Lea^ei ) (Ghuinsin General) , Baja Bahadur 
Kama Chandra Mardaraja Deo (Khudala General) , Bai Bahadur Mandliata Oorachand Patnaik 
Mahasayo (Chatrapur General), Gobindo Podhana (Aska-Surada Geneial) Pimja NniKo (Asia- 
Surada General) , Divakara Patnaik (Berhampur General) , Bamacliandra Debo (Beihanipur 
General) , Vysyaraju Kasi Viswanadham Raju (Berhampui General) , Umacharan Patnaik (Bulli~ 
guda-Khondmals General) , Captain Maharaja Sri Sn Sn Krishna Chandra Gajapati Nnrn\an Deo 
(Parlakimedi General) , Sadasibo Tripati Mahasayo (Naiviangpur General) , Radhamohan Saliii 
Mahasayo (Jeypur-Mallangin General) , Radhakrishna Bisliwasroy (Koiaput General) , Khan 
Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Baksh (Cuttack Sadr Muhammadan) , Sai> id Pazle Haqiie (North Cuttack 
cum Angul Muhammadan) , Maulvi Abdus Sobhan Khan (Balasore cum Sambalpur Muhaminadan) , 
Maulavi Muhammed Latifur Rahman (South Onssa Muhammadan) , Srimathi Sarnia Dei i (Cuttack 
Toion Women’s) , Mrs A Lakshmi Bai (Berhampur Totvn Women’s) , Premananda Mohanti (Onssa 
Indian Christian) , Rang Lai (Onssa Commerce and Industry) , Braja Sundar Das (East Orissa 
Landholders) , Raja Krishna Chandra Mansingh Hanchandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Rai, Raja of 
'B\a\toid(West Onssa Landholders) , Pyan Sankar Roy (Onssa LaftoHr) , Rei E M Evans (OinnsKr- 
Udayagirt, Ganjam District, Nominated) , Han Pam Jennah (Sernago Ganjaiii District, Nominated), 
Balabhadra Narayana Samanthaory (Nawrangpur, District Koraput, Nominated) , Radha Jfohan 
Panda (Rayaghada, District Koraput, Nominated). 
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Indian Army. In fact all the agncultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
vestern districts, made a magnifleent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the provmce and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many m^nor agri- 
cultural. «tTibea, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Eureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading pastes of the Mahomedans (EhO]as> 
Farachas and Ehakbas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Ehan and neighbouring 
districts In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts Pathans are also found: 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
Jdbi, which is spoken by more than half the 
pbpulatlon. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Labndi, and is spoken m the north and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns). 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts, and Bajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Slndbi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture Is the staple industry of the 
pro^ce affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to (I5’6 per cent, of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing flve-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the whole area is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive Irrigation. 
Since 1900, several big irrigation projects have 
been put into e\ecution and irrigation facilities 
provided to large tracts of barren land, as a 
result of which many colonics have sprung up 
The Lower Chenab Canal has brought under 
plough about 2 9 million acres most of which 
■was formerly w'aste land Similarly the Lower 
Jlielum and Lower Ban Doab Canals are respon- 
sible for 1 2 and 1 4 million acres respectively 
The Sutlej Valley Canals and Haveli Canals 
command 3 3 and 1 3 million acres 
rcspectiv ely Large areas in the lulls and else- 
where which are unsuited to cultivation are 
preserved ns forest lands, the total extent of 
which is about 6,000 square miles Of the crops 
grown, wheat is the most important and the 
development of irrigation has led to a great 


expansion of the wheat area Next in import 
ance to wheat is gram Other Important staples 
are barley, rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, 
toria and sesamum), cotton and sugarcane In 
the canal colonies large areas of American cotton 
are grown but in the other cotton-growing 
districts the short staple indigenous varieties 
are predominant The country being prepon- 
derantly agricultural, a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the people lies in live-stock 
Large profits are derived from the cattle and 
dairy trades and W'ool is a staple product 111 
Kulu and Eangra and throughout the plains 
generally The production of hides and skins 
is also an important industry 

Industries. 

Altliough the Punjab does not yet rank with 
the industrially advanced provinces of India, 
steady progress has been maintained in the 
establishment of new factories during the last 
decade The number of registered factories 
alone has increased from 602 in 192S to 927 
in 1940 There are a large number of cotton 
ginning and pressmg factories located all ov cr the 
province and there are several modern cotton 
spinning and weavung mills at Amritsar, Lahore, 
Lyallpur, Okara and Montgomery - In raw 
wool pressing and baling, the Punjab occupies 
an important position, and besides bemg a large 
scale exporter of raw’ w’ool, it has large scale wool 
spinning and weaving mills at Amritsar and 
one at Dhanwal Other industrial concerns of 
note are a ribbons and trimming mill, an absor- 
bent cotton and antiseptic dressings factory, 
several carpet factories and silk weaving factories 
at Amritsar , a paper products factory, stationery 
and drawing materials factories, a dry icc plant 
and metal foundries at Lahore, a turpentine 
and rosin factory at Jallo, a pulp and p.aper 
null, a starch factory and a sugar mill at Abdulla- 
pur, a plywood factory at Sliahdara , a factorv 
for the liydiogenation of vegetable oils at 
Lyallpur , several sports gear making and 
rubber factories at Si.ilkot . cement tile factories 
and steel rerollmg mills at Lahore and Amritsar , 
a cement factory at Wah , tanneries at Wazira- 
bad and Sialkot and hosiery factories at Ludhiana 
and Lahore Tlie Attock Oil Company is 
engaged in extracting and refining mineral 
oil m Attock and Rawalpindi Districts 

Handloom vi caving is one of the most import- 
ant industries both ns regards the number of 
workers engaged and the value of jiroducts 
Blankets and woollen rugs arc produced in 
considerable quantities Much hosiery viork 
IS done on cottage lines Other cottage indus- 
tries of commercial importance are iron safes 
at Gnjranwaia , veterinary and surgical instru- 
ments and hospital furniture at Sinikot, Lahore 
and Multan, glue industrv at Rewnri, ivorj 
carv'ing at Amritsar and Lciah , topper and 
brass utensils at Jagndlin, Giijranwala and 
Hew an Workers in gold and silver arc fairly 
numerous The sericulture induetr} is expand- 
ing gradually and a large number of agricul- 
turists in submontane tracts arc taking an 
increasing interest m silk worm rearing and 
reeling operations There is a Punjab Arts 
and Crafts Depot at Lahore which provides 
a market for artistic wares of craftsmen and 
helps to secure Improvement in design and 
workmanship 
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institutions, viz , the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency College of Dentistry 
and Veterinary College at Lahore, the Agricul- 
tural College at LyaUpur, the College of Engi- 
•neermg and Technology at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Lahore, the Lady 
Maclagan Trainmg College for Women, Lahore, 
and the Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, 
and two schools, mz , the Medical School at 
Amritsar and the Engineering School at Kasul 
In addition there are thirty-six technical and 
industrial schools (twenty-eight for males and 
eight for females) scattered over the province 

The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the Minister for Education, who is 
assisted in the work of administration by the 
Director of labile Instruction 
Medical 

The Medical Department la controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel He Is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Provincial Civil Medical Service of the rank 
of a Civil Surgeon He also has a Lady Assistant 
who IS a senior Member of the Women's Medical 
Service (Indian) 

The post of Peisonal Assistant of gazetted 
rank has also been recently sanctioned to 
assist Inspector Gener.il in non-techmcal work 

Public Healtb* 

The Department of <. Public Health is con- 
trolled by the Director of Public Health uho has, 
working under him, four Assistant Directors 
of Public Health, 35 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and 28 District Sanitary Inspectors 
In addition there is a permanent reserve staff 
of 11 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 15 
Sanitary Inspectors for work in combating 
epidemic disease 


Medical inspection of Factories is under a 
specially trained officer, and experts have been 
appointed to deal uitli Kutrition and Leprosy 
work 

An expert in sanitary engineering who has the 
status of a Superintcndmg Engineer acts ns 
technical adviser to the Public Health Depart- 
ment in sanitary engineering matters 

The Sanitary Board, Punjab, is a Standing 
body which examines drainage, water-supplj', 
and other public health engineering schemes, 
and advises Government regarding grants of 
money for meetmg the cost of such schemes 
in whoie or in part 

The Public Health Department controls* — 

(1) The Punjab Vaccine Institute Vaccine 
lymph is prepared at this institution The 
requirements, not only for the Punjab, hut for 
the Army in Northern India and several Pro- 
xinces and Indian States, arc met 

(2) An Epidemiological Bureau This esta- 
blishment is primarily a bacteriological labora- 
tory, in which examinations of waters, foods, 
morbid material from cases of infectious disease, 
etc , are carried out Anti-malaria work is 
controlled from the Bureau which also seracs 
as a health propaganda centre 

(3) A Chemical Laboratory In this institu- 
tion chemical analyses of specimens of food and 
avater sent from ah oacr the Proaince are carried 
out 

Both in the Chemical Laboratory and in the 
Epidemiological Bureau, research work is 
undertaken 

(4) A Public Health School, avhich exists for 
the purpose of trainmg Health Visitors who take 
charge of Maternity and Cliild Welfare Centres 
throughout the Province 

The Public Health Department now controls 
162 Kural Dispensaries, the medical officers in 
charge of avhich are under the control of the 
Director of Public Health 


• THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 


Heads ov Aocount. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1942-43. 

Heads of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

194*2-43. 

Betenue Becbifts. 

Principal Heads of Revenue 

IV— Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation Tax. 
VII — ^Land Revenue (gross) 

Deduct — Portion of Land 
Bea enue due to Irriga- 
tion. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

06,96 

Irrigation. 

XVII — Irrigation — Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Direct Receipts 

Indirect credits (Land 
Rea enue duo to 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

5,17,09 

—2,13,92 

4,57,12 

2,13,92 




6,71,34 

—1,60,08 

Ket Land Revenue . 

VIII — Proa incial Excise 

IK'^“Stamp3 • • • • • . 

X — Forests 

XI — Registration 

XII — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

XIII— Other Taxes and Duties 

3,03,17 

1,18,89 

03,17 

3S,59 

0,14 

1*2,22 

37,14 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

Net XVn — 1 r r i g a 1 1 0 n 
Receipts. 

XVIII — Irrigation — ^Works for 

'which no cap*' 
counts are kr 

A \ 

Total 

0,49,28 





1 
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' 

Budget 

Heads oj Aooodht. 

Budget 

Heads o? Acaovsm. 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1942-43. 


1942-43. 


DM Services. 
XX“lnterest 


i(7fl thousande] 
oj Rupees.] 


6,02 


Cordnbuttons and Miscellaneous] 
Adjustments between Centra/j 
and Provincial Oovemments 


|(Zn thousands 
oJ Rupees) 


, Civil Administration. 
XXI— -Administration of 
Justice . • 

XXn — Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

XXni— Police 

XXXVI— Mjacellaneous Depart- 
ments 


Total . . 

Beneficent Deparlmenis. 

KXyi — Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XXnil— Public Health. . 

XXIX— Agriculture , . 

XXX— Veterinary 

XXXI— Co-operation . . 
XXXII — Industries . . 


Total 


Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 
XXXIX— Civil VirorlJS .. 

XLI — Eeceipts from Electri- 
city Schemes (gross) 

Deduet~(l) Working Expense 
(Other than Establishment) 

(2) Depte elation 
Fund Deposit 

(3) Establishment Charges and 
Other Miseellaneous Expenditure 
Het-XLI— Electricity 
schemes .. 


Total .. 


Miscellaneous, 

XLin— Transfers from Famine 
Eelief Fund 

XLIV — ^receipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation 

XLV— Stationery and Printmg 
XDVI — Miscellaneous . . 

Total .. 



L — Miscelianeoua adjust- 



. ments between the 
' Central and Provin- 


8.06 

cial Governments . 

3,51 



Total Eevenue Beceipts . . 

13,53,68 

3,15 



4,98 

Extraordinary Items. 


8,00 

LI — Extraordinary Eeceipts 

95,50 

Total Revenue 

14,49,18 

24,79 

Direct demands on the Revenue 



7 — Land Eevenue 

45,48 

21,40 

8 — Provmclal Excise 

11,48 

12,78 

9 — Stamps 

1.47 

4,49 

10 — ^Forests . , 

29,82 

- 21,27 

11 — Registration . . 

74 

8,22 

12 — Charges on account of Motor 

3,57 

5,64 

Vehicles Acts 

9,53 

13 — Other Taxes and Duties 

6,58 

78,33 

Total .. 

Irrigation Revenue Accounts. 

17 — ^Interest on Irrigation Works 

99,14 

42,58 

for which capital accounts 

1,56,66 

are kept 

40,19 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 
financed from ordinary 

8,97 

—6,32 

revenues 


Total 

1,65,63 

—11,34 



Debt Services. 


—8,82 

22 — ^Interest on Debt and other 

—46,95 

13,71 

obligations 

23— Appropriation for Reduction 

28,83 

56,29 

'or Avoidance of Debt 


Total .. 

Civil Administration. 

—18,62 

• • • 

25 — General Administration 

1,20,46 


27 — ^Administration of Justice . 

64,70 

1,60 

28 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

. 34,03 

3,60 

29 — ^Police 

1,67,75 

24,22 

47 — ^Miscellaneous Departmente. . 

4,82 

29,42 

Total .. 

3,81,76_ 
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HSASB 07 AOOOUBT. 


Budget 

Estunate, 

1942-43. 


Heads of aooouki. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1942-43. 


Benefiemt Departments. 

36 — Scientific Departments 

37— -Education (European and 

Anglo-Indian) 

S7A — Education ( Excluding Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) 

38 — ^Medical 

39 — ^Public Health 

40— Agriculture . . 

41— Veterinary 

42— Co operation 

43 — Industries 

Total .. 

Cml Worls and Mtseellaneous 
Public Improvements 
60 — Civil Works .. 

52 — ^Interest on Coital Outlay on 
Electricity Schemes 

Total .. 

. Mise^Oantous 

64 — ^Famme 

65 — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions . . . 

66 — Stationery and Prmtmg 

67 — Miscellaneous — 

(а) Miscellaneous 

(б) A.R P 

Total .. 


{In thousands 

of Rupees) *> 

22 CoiUributions and Miscellaneous 
.adjustments between Central and 
6,00 Provincial Governments. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


1,61,14 
49,54 
23,71 
- 44,68 
18,29 
24,73 
26,95 


3.55,26 


62 — ^Miscellaneous adlnstments 

between the Central and 
Provmcial Governments . . 
Total Expenditure charged to 
Bevenue 

•Extraordinarp Items. 

■ 63 — Extraordinary charges 
TLotal Expenditure charged to 
Eevenue 


18.63,50 


CAFITAL ACCOUNTS CHASOBD TO 
1,38,54 BEVENUE, le, met FROM 
Exteaoebinaky BBOBIPTS. 
28.52 19— Construction of Irrigation; 

etc , Works 

1,67,06 43-A— Capital Outlay on Indus- 

trial Development 

50-A — Capital Outlay on Civil 
6,10 Works 

53 — Capital Outlay on Electricity 
92,86 Schemes 

10,81 66-A— Commutation of Pensions . 

Total Capital Accounts charged to 
42,05 Bevenue, 1 e , met from Extra- 
61,45 ordinary Beceipts . . . . 

Total E:^enditnre charged to 

2,13,27 Eevenue . .. .. 



Contributions and Miscellaneous 
AdjustmetUs between Central and 
Provincial Qoiemment 


L — ^Aliscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central & Provincial 
Governments 
Bevenue Beceipts 
Extraordinary Beceipts 


14,49,18 


Cafjtab Exfbndixube not oeabobd to Betbnub 

68 — Construction of Irrigation 
Works 

72 — Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

81 — Civil Works outside the 
Bevenue Account 

81- A — Capital Outlay on Electri- 
city Schemes 

83 — Payments of Commuted value 
of Pensions. 


13,63,50 



1,12,02 


Total Capital Accounts not f 

Gorged to Bevenue . 1,41,20 
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Heceipte. 

Budget 

1942-43. 

Disbuisdments. 

Budget 

1942-43 


Public Debt 

l(In thousanM 

(In thoutands 

Permanent Debt 

Of Rupees ) 

• • • 

Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 

of Bupees ) 
12,64 

Loans from the Central Govern- 


Loans from the Central Govern- 

XUGXl^ • • • • • « 

• • • 

ments— -Repayments . 

16,82 

Total .. 

• • 

Total .. 

29,46 

State Provident Funds . , 

Unfunded Debt 

51,51 State Provident Funds . . 

84,68 

Appropriation for Deduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinkmg and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market 

Defosits AIS 

i 

12,69 ; 

no Advances. 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market 

12,55 

Other appropriations . . 

Famine Relief Fund 

15,75 ! 
2,00 1 

Famine Relief Fund 


Special Development Fund 

4 

Special Development Fund 

17,10 

Industrial Research Fund 

25 1 

Industrial Research Fund 

37 

Drareciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 

11,34 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 

• • * • 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 

42 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses . . 

23 

Deposit of Local Funds . , 

2,61,35 

Deposits of Local Funds 

2,60,61 

Civil Deposits 

3,68,09 

Civil Deposits 

3,41,67 

Road Development Fund 

35,26 

Road Development Fund 

85,26 

Economic development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 
Funds . 

99 

1 Economic development and im- 
1 provement of Rural Areas 
Funds . . 

2,16 

Research Fund 

1,41 

Research Fund 

1,41 

Handloom Industry Fund 

Handloom Industry Fund 

24 

Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 

10 

Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 

10 

Sericultural Induslay Fund 


Sericultural Industry Fund 

2 

Advances not beaiing interest.. 

32,36 

Advances not bearing interest 

22,30 

Suspense 

15,44,53 

Suspense . 

11,21,98 

Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 

12,64 

Miscellaneous — ■ 

1 Govemment'Account , 


Total .. 

22.99,12 

Total . 

18,17,00 

LoAss AKD Advances by Provincial Goverssient. 


Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc . 

24,74 

Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc . 

20,89 

Loans to Government Servants . . 

i 1,79 

Loans to Government Servants . 

1,64 

Total . 

26,53 

Total .. 

22,6? 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 

Remixt 

t 

ANCES. 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 

19,36,58 

Accountant-General . . 

19,45,24 

Accountant-General 

Remittances by Bills 


Remittances by Bills 

' 3 . 24 , 

Reserve Bankbf India Remittances 

3,24,00 

Reserve Bank of India Remittances 

Total .. 

22,69,24 

Total .. 

22,60,51 

Total Provincial Receipts 

60,95,58 

Total Provincial Disbursements 

66,68,9? 

1 6,20^ 

Opening Balance .. 

Grand Total 

1,00,86 

Closing Balance 

61,95,94 

Grand Total • 
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Administration. 

Governor, H E Sir Bertrand James Glancy, 
ECSI, KOiE, 10 s 

Pebsonal Staff. 

Secretary, G E B Abell, 1 0 s 

Military Secretary, Major L M Barlow, 0 B E , 
}i 0 

Aides-de-Camp J D Eraser, i c s , Lt K 
Villiers, E N V B 

Indian Aides-de-Camp Bisaldar Major and 
Sony Capt Malik Melir Shan, Sardar 
Bahadur, obi, iom, idsm late 20th 
Lancers Sony Bisaldar Bharat Singh, late 
2nd Soyal Lancers 

Members of the CouNoa of UShisters 

The Hon’ble Shan Bahadur Lt -Colonel Sardar 
Sir Sikander Hyat Shan, e b.e. {Premier) 


S B Mohammad Zarif khan, F c s Members, 
Masarrat Hussam Zuberi, i 0 s , Secretary 

MiSCELBAEEOrS DEPARTMENTS. 


Director of Agriculture, H R. Stewart, 0 1.E., 
IAS 

Director of Land Records and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Sardar Said Zaman Shan, P 0 s 

Director of Public Instruction, W.H E Arm- 
strong, IBS. 

Inspector-General of Police, Sir P L Ordo, c i E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Sir Harold Mathew 
Glover, i F s 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt-Col 
P B Bharucha, 0 B E , I M S 

Director of Public Ilealth, E B Dr Abdul 
Hamid Butt, M B B s , D P n , D T 31 (Eng ) 


The Hon’ble Rso Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhotu 
Bam (JLTimsJcr of Revenue) 

The Hon’ble Sir Manohar Lai, Barristcr-at- 
Law (Eiuoncc Mznistei) 

The Hon’ble Honorary Major Hawabzada Malik 
Shlzar Hayat Shan Tiwana, 0 B E {Minis- 
ter of Public Works) 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Hnye {Minister of 
Educatioii) 

The Hon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh {Ministe) 
of Development) 

Civil Seoeetabiat 

(Pnef Secretary, F C Bouino, 0 1 E , I 0 s 
Home Secretary, E B AVace, c i E , i c s 
Financial Secretary, C N Chandia, i c s 
Secretary, Medical and Local Goieinment Depart- 
ments, Saidullah Shan, i c s 
Secretary, Electricity and Industries Departments, 
Ainin-ud-Din, i C S 


Public Works Department. 
Irrigation Branch 

Secretary {Northern Canals), E F llaigh 
Secretary {Southern Canals), AV G Dench 
Secretary {Western Canals), A Ljster, St a 

Buildings and Roads Branch, 

Secretary, Trevor-Jones, Eeginald, M c , M Inst 
0 E , I s B 

Financial Commissioners, J D Anderson 
C I li , ICS {Reienue) , J D I’cniij , c s i 

0 I E , ICS {Deielopment) 

PcBLic Service CoimissioN 

Punjab and N W F Proiince {Joint ) — J 
Slattcrj’, onB,OBE,iP (Rtd ), Chairman , 
S B Sardar Prabh Singh Chau la, B A , M i E , 

1 s E (Rtd ), Bao Bahadur Capt Ch Lai 
Chnnd, o n E , S B Kawab Jkluhnmmnd 
Hajat Qureshi, C I B , AA’ B Guam- Jones and 


Inspedor-General of Prisons, JA-Cq\ N D Puri. 
Accountant-General, P E AVattal, jr A 
Postmaster-General, B C ATrinch 

I 

Libdtenant-Govebnobs of the Punjab 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart , Q 0 B 
Sir Robert Montgomery, E 0 B 
Donald Eriell McLeod, 0 B 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 
E c B 1 , 0 B , died at Tonk, January 
1871 

U H Davies, 0 s I , 

R B Kgerton, 0 8 1 
Sir Charles H Aitchison, e C s i , 0 1 B 
James Broadwood Lyal . . . 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, E 0 S i . 

William Macwortb Young, 0 S i 
Sir C M Bivaz, E 0 S i . . 

Sir D C J Ibbetson, K 0 s i , resigned 
22nd January 1908 
T G Walker, OBI (Ollg) 

Sir Louis W Dane, E 0 1 B , 0 B i . 

I James McCronc Dome (ORg ) . 

I Sir M F O’Dwycr, K 0 S i 
Sir Eduard Maclagan, K 0 i E„ c S I, . . 

Goterrors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, E 0 I B , o.S i 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, E C S i , c t E 
Sir GcoITrey de Jlontmorency, 0 0 I E , 
K C S I , E.C V C , 0 B.E 
Sir Herbert William Emerson, 0 C,i E., 
KOSI, CIE,CBE,10S 
Sir Henrj Duffield Craik, Bart,, 0 0 1 E , 
KOSI , los 

Sir Bertrand James Glancj , E.c s i , E c i r 
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Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spealer —The Hon’ble OhaudJiri Sir Shahab-ud-Din, k B , Kt 

Deputy Spealer — Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurbachan Singh 

Mian Abdul Aziz {Outer Mliore Muhammadan Urban ) ; Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Ambala 
and SmU MdJiammadan Rural) ; Mian Abdul Eab, b A , m b. {Jtdlundur South Muhammadan 
Rural ) , Chaudhn Abdul Kahim {Shalargarh Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudluri Abdul Bahim {South 
East Gurgaon Muhammadan Rural) j Chaudhri Ahmad Yar Khan {North-West Gujrat Muham- 
madan Rural), Sardar A]it Singh (iSoidA-TTesi Punjab Hural) , PirAhbarAli, m.be {EanM 
Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhn Ah Akbar {Gurdaspur East Muhammadan Rural ) , Khan Bahadur 
Hawab Malik Allah Baksh Khan, 3r.n e {Skahpur Muhammadan Rural) , Mian Allah Yar Khan 
Daulatana {Mailsi Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri’ Anant, Bam, b A , ll B {Kamal South General 
Rural) , Major Ashiq Hussain, ii b E {Multan Muhammadan Rural ) , Khan Salub Sayed Qaden 
Badi Mohy-ud-Din {Batala Muhammadan Rural), Sardar Baldev Singh {Ambala North SiUi • 
Rural ) , Sardar Balwant Singh {Siallot Silh Rural) , Malik Barkat AH, ar A , iil..B {Eastern Towns 
Aluhammadan Urban) , Lala Bhagat Bam Choda {Jullundur General Rural) , Pandit Bhagat Bam 
Shanua {Kangra West General Rural) , Rai Bhagivant Singh {Kangra East General Rural ) ; Lala 
Bhim Sen Sachar, BA, il B. {North-Western Towns General Urban) , Diwan Chaman Lall, B A 
(Oxon), {East Punjab Non-Union Labour) ; Sardar Chanan Singh {Raster Stlh Rural) , Lala Desh- 
bandhu Gupta {South-Eastern Towns General Urban ) ; Dev Baj Sethi {Lyallpur and Jhang General 
Rural) ; Capt Dina Nath {Kangra South General Rural) , Lala Duni Chand {Ambala and Simla 
General Rural) , Duni Chand, Bar-at-Law {Lahore City General Urban) , Mrs Duni Chand {Lahore 
Clip Women General) , B.ai Paiz Muhammad Khan {Kang) a and Easter)) EosMarpur AJuhammadan 
Rural) , Chaudhri Faqir Chand {Kamal North General-Reserved Seat Rural) , Chaudhri Paqir Hussam 
Khan {Tarn Taran Muhammadan Rural) , Subedar Major Baja Barman All Khan {Giijar Khan 
Muhammadan Rural), Capt Bhai Patehjang Singh {South East Stlh Rural); Khan Saheb Baja' 
Pateh Khan {Rawalpindi East Aluhammadan Rural), Mian Fateh Muhammad {Oujrat North 
'Muhammadan Rural) , Malik Fateh Sher Khan {Montgomery Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Baha- 
dur Nawah Sir Chaudhri Fazal Ah Khan, o b E {Gujrat East Aluhammadan Rural) , Khan Sahib 
Chaudhri Fazal Din {Apxala Aluhammadan Rural), Mian Fazal Karim Bakhsh {Muzaffargarh 
Sadar Muhammadan Rural) , E Few {Anglo-Indian), Chaudhri Anant Bam, B A .Bl B {Inner Lahore 
Muhammadan Urban), Khan Bahadur M Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din {Sheilhttpura Muhammadan Rural), 
Khau Bahadur Ghulam Qadir Khau {Alianwali North Muhammadan Rural ) , Chaudhn Ghulam 
Basul {Siallot Central Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Khawaja Ghulam Samad {Southern 
TownsMuhammadan Urban) , Mahant-Girdhari Das {South-East Alultan Dtitsion General Rural), Dr 
Sir Gokul Chand Narang, M a , Ph D (West Lahore Division General RuralSi, Bai Bahadur Lala Gopal 
Das {Kangra North General Rural) , P H Guest {Punjab Commerce d. Industry) , Malik Habib 
TJllah Khan {Sargodha Aluhammadan Rural) , Khan Haibat Khan Daha {Khanetval Muhammadan 
Rural) , Bai Sahib Bai Han Chand {Una General Rural) , Han Lai Munshi {South Western Touns 
General Urban) , Sardar Han Singh {Kangra and Northern Eoshuirpur Silh Rural) , Sardar Harjab 
Singh {Eoskiarpur South Silh Rural) , Lala Hamam Das {Lyallpur and Jhang General-Reserved 
Seat Rural) , Captam Sodhi Hamam Smgh {Ferozepore North Stlh Rural) , Bai Bahadur Chaudlin 
Het Bam {Hissar South General Rural) , Nawab Htikhar Hussain Khan {Ferozepore Central 
Muhammadan Rural), Sardar Indar Singh {Gurdaspur North Sikh Rural), M Jafar All Khan 
{Olara Muhammadan Rural) , Bedi Tikka Jagjit Singh {Alantgomery East Silh Rural) , Chaudhn 
Jalal-ud-Dm Amber, b a {West Central Punjab Indian Christian) , Sardar Jogindnr Smgh Man 
{Gujranwala and Shahdara bilk Rural) , Chaudhri Jugal Kishore {Ambala and Simla General- 
Reserved Seat Rural) , Master Kabul Singh {Jullundur East Silh RwraV) , Sardar Kapoor Singh, B A , 
111 B {Ludhiana East Silh Rural ) , Khan Bahadur Shaikh Karamat Ah, B A , tB B (A anlana 
Sahib Aluhammadan Rural), Chaudhri Kartar Singh {Eoslmrpur West General Rural); 
Sardar Karlar Singh {Lyallpur East Sikh Rural), Seth Kishan Dass {Jullundur General- 
Reserved Seat Rural) ; Sardar Kishan Smgh {Amritsar Central Sikh Rural) , Chaudhri Krishan 
Gopal Dutt {North-Eastern Toions General Urban), Sardar Lai Singh, Jisc, W® 
{Ludhiana Central Sikh Rural), Maulvi Mazhar Ah Ashar, BA, bbb {North-Easter 
Towns Aluhammadan Urban), Kao Mohai Singh, ba, bbb {North-West Gurgaoii Genera 
Rural); Sayed Mohy-ud-Din Lai Badshah {Athek South 

Sayed Muharik All Shah, M.B E. {Jhang Central Muhammadan Rural), Ghana 
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Muhammad Ahdul Bahman Khan (Jullttndur North Muhammadan KwraZ) ,'Khan Bahadur Baja 
Muhammad Akram Khan {Jhelum Muhammadan Rural), Br Shaikli Muhammad Alam, BA. 
(Oxon ), Till B (Dublin), (Raiaalpindi Division Totens Muhammadan Urban ) , Khan Sahib Shaikli 
Muhammad Amin {Multan Division Towns Muhammadan Urban) , Chaudhri Muhammad Ashraf, 
(South West Gujrat Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sardar Muhammad Azam Khan (Dera Ghazi Khan 
North Muhammadan Rural ) , Chaudliri Muhammad Hasan (Ludhiana Muhammadan Rural), 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad Hasan Khan Gurchani, 0 T F (Dera Ghazi Khan South 
Matfan BumQ , Khan Bahadur Makdum Sayed Muhammad Hassan (Alipur Muhammadan Rural); 
Major Malik Sardar Khan Noon (North Punjab Landholders) , Sardar Muhammad Husain (CAuiuan 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Muhammad Hussain, B A , Bh B (Gujrantcala East 
Muhammadan Rural) , Mian Muhammad Iftikar-ud>Din, B A (Oxon.) (Easur Muhammadan Rural), 
Khan Bahadur Nauah Sir Muhammad Jamal Khan Iicghan ( Tupiandars), Lieut -Col Sardar 
Su: Muhammad Nawaz Khan, ( Aitoel Central Muhammadan Rural ) , Mian Muhammad 
Nurullah, B com. (London), (Lyallpur Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Muhammad Qasim (Bhaltval 
Muhammadan Rural), Makhdumzada Haji Sayed Muliammad Baza Shah Jeclani (Shvjabad 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Khan Muhammad Saadat All Khan (Samttndn Muham- 
madan Rural) , Chaudhii Muhammad Sarfraz Khan (Siallot North Muhammadan Rural) , Baja 
Muhammad Sailraz Khan (Chalival Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Salub Muhammad Shafl Ah 
Khan Chaudliri (Rohtak Muhammadan Rural) , Makhdumzada Haji Saj’cd Muhammad "Wllayat 
Hussain Jeelani (Lodhran Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Muhammad Yasln Khan, B a , Li; b. 
(North-West Gurgaon Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Muhammad Yusaf Khan, B a , lb B (Rawal- 
pindi Sadar Muhammadan Rural ) , Bai Bahadur Mukund Lai Pun (Raivalpindi Division General 
Rural) ; Sardar Mula Singh (Hoshiarpur West General-Reserved Seat Rural) , Pandit Muni Lai 
Kaha (Ludhiana and Ferozepore General Rural), Sardar Muzaffar Ah Khan Qizilbash (Lahore 
Muhammadan Rural ) , Khan Bahadur Captain Malik Muzaffar Khan, M B E (Mianuali South 
Muhammadan Rural) , Klian Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar Khan, 0 1 E (Aitoel North Muhammadan 
Rural), Chaudliri Nasu-ud-Din (CiyranuvilaA’^oriAil/tt/mmmfldftJiKara/), Khan Sahib Pir Nasir-ud- 
Dm Shah (Toba Tel Singh Muhammadan Rural), Bana Nasrullah Khan (Hoshiarpur West 
Muhammadan Rural) , Capt Sardar Naunihal Singh Mann, mbe (Sheilhpura Ifcsi Silh Rural), 
Sayed Nawazish All Shah (Jhang East Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Minn Nur Ahmad Khan 
(Dipalpur Muhammadan Rural ) , Sardar Partab Singh (Amritsar South Silh Rural) , Khan Sahib 
Chaudliri Pir Muhammad, M B B (South East Gujrat Muhammadan Rural) , Kao Pohop Singh, xt A , 
BB B (East Punjab Landholders ) , Chaudhn Prem Singh (South-East Gurgaon General-Reserved Scat 
Rural ) Mahant Prem Singh (Gujrat and Shahpur Silh Rural) , Sardar Sindhu Pritam Singh, B A , 
LB B (Ferozepore West Silh Rural ) , Shrima'ti Baghbir Kaur (Amritsar Silh Women) , Chaudhri 
Bam Sarup (Rohtal Central General Rural ) , Chaudhri Banpat Singh (Karnal North General Rural) , 
Begum Bashida Latif Baji (Inner Lahore Muhammadan Women Urban) , Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 
Biasnt Ah (Hafizabad Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Chaudliri Boshan Dm (Shahdara 
Muhammadan Rural), SaidarEur Singh (Ferozepore East Silh Rural) , Sadiq Hasan Shaikh, BA , 
Bar-at-Law (Amritsar Citg Muhammadan Urban) , Khan Sahib Chaudhari Salub Dad Khan (Ilissar 
Muhammadan Rural ) , Chaudhari Sahib Ham (Hissar North General Rural) , Sardar Sampiiran Singh 
(Lyallpur West Silh Rural ) , Sardar Santokh Singh ( Eastern Towns Silh Urban ) , Dr Sant 
Bam Seth (Amritsar City General Urban ) , Lala Amar Nath Shah (Siallot- Amritsar General Rural) , 
Khan Sahib Bai Shahadat Khan (Jaranuala Muhammadan, Rural), Nauab Sir .Shah 
Nawaz Khan (Ferozepore Central Muhammadan Rural), Shriniati Slianno Di\i Sehgal (West 
Multan Division General Rural ) , Pandit Shn Bam Sharma (Southern Towns General Urban) , 
Dm an Bahadur S P Smaha (East Central Punjab Indian Christian ) , Lala Sita Bam (Trade 
Union Labour ) , Bai Bahadur Lala Sohan Lnl (North Punjab Non-Union Labour) , Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh (AwirUsar Norf/i SU/i Burn/) I Seth Sudaishan (Eastern Ton ns General Urban) , Mian 
Sultan Mahmud Hotiana, b a (Palpattan Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Sumer Singh, b A , bb B 
(South-East Gurgaon General Rural) , Kai Sahib Chaudhari Siiraj Mai, B.A , BB n (Ilpnsi General 
Rural) , Khan Talib Hussain Khan (Jhang TFasl Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Tara Singh 
(Ferozepore South Si I h Rural) , Suatantar Sardar Teja Singh (inl/ore West Silh Rural) , Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar Ujjal Singh, 31 A (Western Towns Silh Urban ) , Sardar Dtigal Uttam Singh (North- 
West Punjab Sikli Rural ) , Sardar Wall Muhammad Sajjal Hiraj (Kabirwala Muhammadan Rural), 
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Outofevery 100 workers in Smd 69 are engag- 
ed In agricultnre and animal busbaudry. Ten 
per cent are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Suklnir 
Barrage and Smd canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees The Sindlii 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alne to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook IS becoming brighter The rapidity 
with wliich lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of which is easily absorbed by Indian textile 
mills. 

Lloyd Barrage. 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to 
the zeal of the late Lord Lloyd the then Governor 
of Bombay, whose name it bears Started in 
July 1923, it was completed in January 1932. 
It was the completion of the dream of many an 
engineer and an almost incredible boon to the | 
cultivator, who formerly carried on his agncul- 1 
tural operations in a haphazard manner being 
imablc to depend on the proverbial vagaries of 
the Indus VHiat it means to the Sindhi, the 
Sindhi alone knows, for the Barrage has convert- 
ed — or hopes to convert — a waterless desert into 
a smiling garden flowing with milk and honey 

The magniflcence of the achievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
opemngs being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
m the case of mam canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles The total 
lengths is thus some 30,000 miles, which means 
about times the circumference of the earth 

The total quantity of earthwork invohed, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 

The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river — 
four on the left bank, tliree on the right. Those 
on the left bank are Boliri, the Eastern Ifara, 
the Ehairpur Feeder East and the Khairpur 
Feeder West. Those on the right bank are the 
Eforth Western Canal, the Bice Canal and the 
Badu Canal. 

The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Begnlators is 65, each being of 25 feet span 
and each opening being equipped with tmree 


electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,763 cusecs or 457,630 gallons per second. The 
total length of all irrigation channels including 
old and new watercourses is 64,300 miles. To 
accompli^ this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent of 7,500,000,000 cubic 
feet was involved, as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 6,000,000 acres and this would be under 
various crops approximately as follows* 

Wheat 2,440,000 acres , cotton 850,000 acres, 
Tice 625,000 acres ; jawari, bajri, etc , 635,000 
acres, and oilseeds 410,000 acres 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities * 

Wheat 1,133,000 tons, cotton 549,000 bales, 
rice 447,000 tons, jatoari, bajn, etc, 271,000 
tons , and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 

Inter-communal Co-operation. 

Politically, the province is backward. Only 
the Hmdu minorify is politically minded, the 
Muslims oummg allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles. The Hmdus are openly* 
afraid of Muslim dommance and of bemg ousteu 
from public life. On the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the mmority In 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its rights 
Leaders of both communities are working for the- 
creation of an understandmg between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful workmg of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions, 

Karachi. 

Ho account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to its capital, Karachi It is a 
comparatisely new town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a fewtraders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the ” Kalachi ” the land of the sand-dunes 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were reabsed by the British — Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the "Glory of the East." Bcccnt 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with tlie 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia riglit across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
It is not already one In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab If the Barrage becomes 
all that IS expected of it, Karachi may ha\ c to 
handle in 1960 a very large portion of the pro- 
duce mentioned above of the Barrage produce as 
also the produce from 429,800 acres of Dubar! 
cropped land That this is not altogetlier 
Utopian is evident from the fact that within 
seven years of the commencement of Barrage 
operations, that is, by the end of 1939 the follow- 
ing acres were under cultiiation In the Barrage 
Zone 1,014,104 acres under wheat, 822,191 acres 
under cotton and 580,631 acres under rice. 
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Gorsnunent Hoo<e. 


SiECEErAMAT SlAEF. 


Goverkor 

H. E. Sir Hugh Dow, kosi,ci.e,ics. 

H. T Lambrick, l o s , Secretary to B. E the, 
Governor. 

Major D. 51. Smyth, MUitary Secrdary to H- B. 
the Qovemor. 

W G. taag, I p , Aide-de-Camp to H. E. the 
Governor. 


COENCIE OF HmiSTERS. 

The Hon. K. B Allah Bakhsh Mohammad 
Umer Soomro, o b E , Premier. 

The Hoo. 5Ir Nihchaldas Cbatomal Yazlrani, 
Mimster-in-eharffe of Revenue BeparlmerA 

The Hon Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidsyatnllah, 
Kosx., jilxmeter-in-charge, Home Department,' 
Pohltcal and JJiscellaneous Department excluding 
Xabovr, the Legal Department and the General 
Department excluding Medical, Public Health, 
Local Self-Government, Education and Industries 

The Hon Plr Hlahi Bakhsh Hawaz Ah Shah, 
Mwister-in-charge, Education, Industries, Labour, 
Forest and Rural Reconstruction 

Tlie Hon Bao Sahib Gokaldas Mewaldas, 

. Minister-in-eharge of Local Self-Qovemment 
and the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments 

The Hon’ble Iflr. Abdus Satar Abdul Bahman 
Pirzada, Bar-at-law, MinisteT-m-charge, Public 
Worls and Public Health Departments 


C.E.B. Cree,oi,R,io.s., jp., Chief Sematur 
to the Government of Sind, 

H Taimiionv C.3J5 , i o s., Revenue Gomniis- 
stoner cmd Seerehvry, Revenue Departmesb 

C G Hawes,. BSC (Bond ),. a cor, 
Most r Chief Engineer and Sscretary, 
Publie Works Department. 


.J, L, Grant,. AX,CfJ, AsrinstOE.r RSE. 
Joint Chief Engmesr and Joint Secretary to 
Government, Publvc Works Department. 

3. €t Bolton, Seeretary, Finance Depart- 
ment. 


G. BL K. Agha, Seerdary, General Department. 

S. H Baza, tsA, Deputy SecrOary, Home 
and Prootnetal Pnss Adviser for SiniL 

Ali Baklisli M. Ghana, b a , Under Seeretary, 
Revenue Department. - 

3- 51 Bi}hwani, bjb , i s e , Deputy Sicretury, 
Publie Works Department 

Sobhsing S Beejsingham, ji a , Revenue 
Assistant Commissioner 

E. S., Muhamad Daim All Baksh Sidiki, 
General Assistant Commisstoner. 


H. B. HingoranI, Deputy Secretary, Legal 
Department aria Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

A P. D'Sonza, b a (Hons ), Assislant Secrc- 
tary. Home, and Political and Miscellaneous 
Departments. 

H. V. BagbaTan, ba., jp. Asms* 

tant Secretary, Finance Department. 


Sind legiebatite Assembit. 

The Hon, Snyed Miran Muhammad Shah 
Zainnl>ab>din Shah, Speaker, 

Miss J. T. Sipahimalani, Deputy Speaker. 


Bhojraj S ,Varandani, Assistant Secretary, 
Public Worls Department 

Peroze Nana Ghulam Ally, B A , liI<.B , 3.P., 
Secretary, Sind Legislative Assembly. 
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SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spettker — ^The Hon Syed Muan Muhammad Shah Zainulabdm Shah 

Deptity Speaker — ^Mias J T Shipaliimalani 

Members. 

Dr Popatlal A Bhoopatkar {General Urban, Karachi City North) , Rustomji Khurshedji Sidhva 
{General Urbaur- Karachi City South) , Mukhl Gobindram Pntamdas {General Urban, Hyderabad 
City) , The Hon’ble Mr Nihohaldas Chatumal Vaziranl {General Rural, Karachi District) , Lolumal 
Bcwachand Motwam {General Rural, Dadu List ) , The Hon’ble Bai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 
{General Rural, Zarlana Diet ) , Dr Hemandas Rupchand Wadliwam {General Rural, Upper Sind 
Frontier Dint ) , Doulatram Mohandas {General Rural, Stikkur West) , C T Valecha {General Rural, 
Sukkur Central) , Menghra] Bherumal Lala {General Rural, Sukkur East) , Newandram Yishindas 
{General Rural, Nawabshah North) , Rai Bahadur Hotchand Hiranand {General Rural, NauabShdh 
South) , Ghanshyam Jethanand Shivadasam {General Rural, Eydeiabad Suburban Taluka) , 
Ghanumal Tarachand {General Rural, Hyderabad North) , Dr Choithiam P Gidwam {General 
Rural, Hyderabad South) , Partabrai Hliaisulchdas {General Rural, Thar Parkar West) , Sitaldas 
Perumal {General Rural, Tljar Parkar N<nrth) , Akh]i Ratanslng Sodim {General Rural, Thar Parkar 
South) , Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsb Khudadad Khan Gabol {Muhammadan Urban, Karachi 
City North), Muliammad Hashim.Paiz Milhammad Gazdar {Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City 
South) , Muhammad Usman Muhammad Khan Sumro {Muhammadan Rural, Karachi North) , 
Muhammad Yuslf Khan Bahadur Khaur Muhammad Khan Chandio {Muhammadan Rural, Karachi 
South) , Pir Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahvbdino Shah Bulri {Muhammadan Rural, Karachi East) , 
K B Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah Khan Isian {Muhammadan Rural, Dadu North) , The Hon’ble 
Pu Illahi Bakhsh Nawaz Ah {Muhammadan Rural, Dadu Central) , Saycd Ghulam Murtaza Shah 
Muhammad Shah {Muhammadan Rural, Dadu South) , Abdul Majid Lilaiam Shaikh {Muhammadan 
Rural, Larkana North) , K B Muhammad Ayub Khan Shah Muhammad Khan Khuhro {Muham- 
madan Rural, Larkana East) , Khan Bahadur Haji Amirali Tharo Khan, Lahori, obe {Muham- 
madan Rural, Larkana South) , Mir Muhammad Khan Nauab Ghaibi Khan Chandio {Muhammadan 
Rural, Larkana West) , Muhammed Amin A Aziz Khan Khoso {Muhammadan Rural, Upper Sind 
Frontier East) , Khan Sahib Sardar Sohrab' Khan Sahibdino Khan Sarki {Muhammadan 
Rural, Upper Sind Frontier Central) , Khan Sahib Jaffer Khan Gul Muliammad Khan Burdi {Muham- 
madan Rural, Upper Sind Frontier IPcst) , The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Baldish Muhammad 
Umer Soomro, obe {Muhammadan Rural Sukkur North-West) , Sahmsuddin Khan Abdul Kabir 
Khan Afghan Barakzai Duram {Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur South-West) , The Hon’ble Abdus 
Sattar Abdul Rahman Pirzada, Bar-at-Law {Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur South-East) , Klian 
Sahib Pir Rasul Bakhsh Shah Mahbub Shah {Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur Central) , Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Kaiser Khan Ghulam Muhammad Khan {Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur North-East) , Sayed 
Muhammad Ah Shah Allahando Shah {Muhammadan Rural, Naicabshah North) , Sayed Nur Muham- 
mad Shah Murad Ah Shah {Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah North-West) , Rais Rasul Bakhsh 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Khan Uner {Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah West) , Sardar Bahadur 
Hajl Jam J^n Muhammad Khan Jam Muhammad Shariff Junejo {Muhammadan Rural, Nawabsha 
South) , Sayed Khair Shah Imam Ah Shah {Muhammadan Rural, Naicabshah East) , Mukhdum 
Ghulam Hyder Makhdum Zahir-ud-din {Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad North) , Mr Ghulam 
Allah Khan Mir Haji Hussain Bakhsh Khan Talpur {Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad South-West) , 
Mir Bandehah Khan Mir Hajl Muhammad Hussam Khan Talpur {Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad, 
East) , Mir Ghulamah Klian Bundehah Khan Talpur {Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad South) , 
Sardar Bahadur Mir Allahabad Khan Imam Baklish Khan Talpur {Muhammadan Rural, Thar 
Parkar West) , Khan Bahadur Saved Ghulam Nabi Shah Moiijah Shah, M B F {Muhammadan 
Rural, Thar Parkar, North) , Arbab Togaohi Mir Muhammad {Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar 
South) , Miss Jethibai Tulsidas Sipahimalani {Women’s General Urban Hyderabad cum Karachi City ) , 
J Fraser {European, Karachi City ) , Col H J Mahon, 0 l E -{European Sind) , Issardas Varandnial 
{Commerce and Industry, Indian Commerce) , The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidajatullnh, 
KCSI {Landholders), Deuan Dialmal Doulatram {Land-holders), Naraiiidas Anandji Betliar 
{Labour) , Lt -Col W B Hossack {Commerce and Industry, Karachi Chamber of Commerce ) 
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The United Provinces 


The Uniled Provinces lies in practically the 
centre ol Upper India. It Is bounded on 
the north by Tibet, ion the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and senth-east by Bihar, 
on the south by ftro ol the Chota-Nagpnr 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saneor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Bholpur, Bharatpur, Slrmoor, and Jnbbal, 
.and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts'-fo 106,247 
Eonare miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Eampnr, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,276 
Eqnare miles, giving a total of 112,523 square 
miles. The total population Is 48,614,833. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
rnd Ondb In 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1, 1937. It Includes 
four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, including ttie Knmaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Ganuetic plain, and 
portions ot the hill systems ol Central India 
■**> 4 ncludin 2 Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
protected by an extensive canal system, 
jch thouah somewhat liable to ran short of 
ter in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
j all ordmary years and years of limited 
urought The flrat two of these tracts arc infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly Infertile, though better populated. The soil 
ol the Gangetic plam, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density ol popu- 
lation vari'-s from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 553 m the centre and 733 m the 
east, which gives the Provmce as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhya mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and Jungle, and In 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, afiordmg excellent 
, big and email game shootmg, and rising beyond 
In a tangled mass of ndges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reaches the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plam, teeming \rith highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three nveia— 
the Ganges, Jumna and Gogra. 

Manufactures. 

The province is not rich in minerals. Iron 
rnd coppe* are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Htawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried in the ilkzapur district 
Cottage and artistic industries, however, abound 
iDU.P. Cotton is ginned and spun thron^out the 


Western dlstncts of the province as a home 
industry ; and weavmg by means of handlooms 
is earned on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills According to the latest figures available, 
5 130 persons are emploved m cotton ciiming, 
cleanmg and pressmg factories and 50,740 m 
spinning and weavmg Hills The number of 
actual hand-loom weavers including helpers 
Is 679,075 Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ‘Eimkhab' 
brocade 15 made) hut considerable work is now 
done at Etowah, Sandils and Hian. Embroidery 
work 13 done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan’ work of cotton on mnslins is produced, 
and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet ohtams. 
Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and 'Kimkhab' weaving. The glass 
industry is important at Pirozabad, Bahjoi, 
Balawa]i,Sasni,Hat}iras,Harangau,Shikohahad, 
Hakhanpur and Nami (Allahabad) Morada- 
bad IS noted for its lacquered brass-work, 
Benares for brassware-engravmg and repousse, 
Farrukhahad and Pilldiawa (in Ateerut 
district) for their calico prints and Agra for 
its durries and marble and alabaster articles ; 
gkized pottery is made at Chunar and Hhurjn, 
clay figures of men and frmts at Lucknow, 
carpets at Jlirzapur and leather goods in Cawn- 
puT, Agra and Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at Mlrzapnr* 
Farrukhahad and Del (Distnct Hhsrl) ; the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Salia- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of TaDda,BiIari 
(Horadabad) and Man, the lock and brass 
fittings industry of Ahgarh, the copper utensil 
industry of Almora, the dumes of Khairahad 
(Sitapur), CawOTore and Bareilly, the pottery 
of Nizamabad (District Azamgarb) and the Ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief Industrial centre. It 
has tannenes, soap factories, oil mills, cotton 
woollen and other rmlis The woollen mill is 
the largest m India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill. 
There are cotton ginrung and pressmg factones 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 
Benares and Moradabad. There are now 74^ 
Sugar Factories in the province worked by 
the vacuum pan process : they are situated main- 
ly In the Gorakpur, Bohllkhand and Meerut 
divisions. A certain amount of Sugar is also 
made by the open pan process and a large 
quantity of gar is made in the villages. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Tlwre 
is a cigarette factory at Allahabad also Iirs 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fonntain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens arc 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are maae 
in Cannporc 
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The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Famikhabad, 
Moradabad, Chaudausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar, Ghazlabad, Blhurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, PlUbhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of a little 
over 70 per cent of the population and a 
subsidiary source of income to a further 8 
per cent The soils of the Province fall into 
three groups, the valley soils of the Himalayas, 
the mam alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium , the chief characteristic soil or the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel The Himalayan 
soils arc of local oiigip and vary nith the 
nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, day and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
mustard, cotton, wheat, barley, sugarcane, pulses 
and patatoes, rice being grown mostly in 
low-Iylng, heavy days and potatoes on the 
higher vallays The greater part of the Province 
Is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 
to 60 Inches m theHills to 40 Indies In the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 26 to 80 Inches 
annually Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, In the past; 
improved drainage and Irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable improvements In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still contmue to react agamst full agricul- 
tural returns Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals 
Piiccs of chief food grams remained more or 
less stationery m the first five months of 1941 
From June onuards till the end of the year, 
they rose steadily due to the unfavourable 
monsoon and the effect of the War 

The aiea under wheat, and cotton decreased 
to some extent but the average outturn increased 
appreciably Both the area and the average 
outturn of rice, however, declined considerably 
m comparison to those m 1940 The area 
under sugarcane increased m comparison to 
that m 1939-40 and the outturn also increased 
by 1 per cent Land is held on zemmdari 
tenure in Agra and taluqdari tenure m Oudh 
The principal land owners m Oudh are the 
Toluqdars, some of whom own very large estates 
The area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 
54 per cent of the total area m Oudh, 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu The 1941 
census has disclosed slight variations m the 
communal percentages The Hindus m ere 
83 27 per cent as agamst 84 4% m 1931, the 
Muslims numbering 15 28% as agamst 15% 
at the previous census The total of all other 
commuuities vas 1 44% comprising of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, other Christians, 
SiKlis, Jams, Parsces, Buddists, Jens, Tribes 
other than scheduled castes and of . persons 


who declared themselves as belonging to no 
caste or religion Among the Hindus are 
included scheduled caste Hindus and Arya 
Samajists 

The three mam physical types are Dravidian, 
Aryan and Mongolloid, the latter being confined 
to the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts 
and the former to South Mirzapur and Bundel- 
khand, whilst the lugh caste Arj'ans frequent 
the western district of the Province Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin 

The ordinary spoken language of the Province 
IS Hindustani, vmtten m Nagri and Persian 
Characters There are distinct literatures m 
Hindi and Urdu language resjiectively and a 
certain proportion of residents in urban areas, 
irrespective of their religion, speak and write 
m Urdu which has a close relationship with 
Persian and Arabic 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers In charge 
of the Transferred Subjects With effect from 
April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was In- 
augurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 
6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I Act of 1935. The 
Cabinet consisted of 6 Mmisters This Ministry 
remained m office from July 17, 1937 to Novem- 
ber 3, 1939 Blit after the outbreak of the 
European War resigned and the powem of 
administration were assumed by the Govranor 
under section 93 of the G I Act of 1935 He 
appointed 8 advisors from November 4, 1939, 
to assist him m the administration of the 
Province The medium for the transaction of 
public business is the Secretariat, the staff of 
which consists of 12 Secretaries (including Chief 
Secretary), and 13 Deputy Secretaries includmg 
one additional deputy Secretary m each of the 
Fmance and Judicial Departments and the 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer who is ex, Office 
Deputy Secretary m the Judicial Department 
There are also four Under-Secretaries and 
4 Assistant Secretaries The Chief Secretary is 
in charge of Appointment, General Administra- 
tion Secretariat Establishment and Accounts, 
Political and Ecclesiastical Departments , the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with the Finance 
Department , the Revenue Secretary Is in charge 
of the Revenue, and Scarcity Departments , the 
Education Secretary is in charge of the Educa- 
tion Department the L S G Secretary is in 
charge of the Local Self-Government, Municipal, 
Medical and Public Health Departments , the 
Judicial Secretary is in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments , the Public Works 
Secretary is in charge of the Buildings and 
Roads and Irrigation and Forest Departments 
The War Production Commissioner, W P , 
Is also ex-Office Secretary to Go\cmnient in tlie 
Industries and Excise Departments Iho 
Information Secretarj is in charge of the 
Information, Agriculture and Rural Deiclop- 
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Public Works Department. 

i The Public Worts Department (Buildings and j 
Boads and Irrigation Branches) is in the portfolio 
of the Adviser to the Governor, Revenue, ana 
tlie post of Secretary to Govemmeirt in this 
department is held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

The Buildings and Boada branch is adminis- 
tered by a Chief Engineer. The Province is 
divided into circles and divisions Each circle 
is in charge of a Superintending Engineer and 
each division is in charge of an Executive 
Engmeer. All metalled roads maintained from 
ProMucial funds and construction of all other 
department buildings except those of the Irriga- 
tion Branch costing more than Bs 6,000 are 
in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch 

The Irrigation branch is admmistered by two 
Chief Engineers The province is divided into 
circles and divisions 


the grid provides energy for irrigation pumping 
feoTH rivers and open and tube wells The 
Ganges 'Valley State Well scheme comprises 
about 1,650 Tube Wells, covering the districts 
of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaun, Jluzaffamagar, 
Saharanpur. Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh, 
introducing irrigation on the volumetric sj^tem 
over approximately one million acres hitherto 
without any source of irrigation This supply 
of cheap power from some 2,000 substations is 
already having an important bearing on the 
economic disposal of crops and the development 
of minor industries in the urban centres 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts It supplies energy 
to the towns of Fyzabad and Ajudhia and for 
pumping 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra at 
Baunahi into a canal system 120 miles long, 
designed to irrigate 43,000 acres 

Police. 


The Irrigation Branch administers the various 
Irrigation works m the province ns well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid, the Tube- 
Well irrigation scheme, and the Fyzabad 
Electricity and Gogra Pumping Schemes The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra j 
Canals, the Hydro-electric works and the Tube- 
Wells are administered by the Chief Engineer 
(West) while the Sarda Canal, tiie Gogra 
pumping scheme and the Bundelkhand Canals 
are admmistered by the Chief Engineer (East) 

The Canals and Tube-Wells administered by 
the Irrigation Branch in the United Provinces 
irrigate over 50 lakhs acres annually 

The Sarda Canal a work of the first magnitude, 
was opened in 1928 for introducing irrigation 
into- Oudh In Ifoveraber 1941 an extension, 
which includes 350 miles of new irrigating 
channels, ivas formally opened, making the 
total length of the mam canal and branches, 
including distributaries, drainage cuts and 
escapes on the system 0,400 miles The area 
irrigated is over 10 iakhs of acies annually 
including oier 2J lakhs acres of sugarcane 

The Ganges Canal — Upper and Lower The 
headworks of the former are situated at Hardwar 
m the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Bulandshahr district The Upper 
Ganges Canal came into operation in the year 
1855-56, and its total mileage of channels is 
5,926 miles The area irrigated annually is 
orer 14 laklis of acres The lower (langes 
canal was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 4,994 miles This 
system irrigates nearly 10 lakhs of acres 


Tlie Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid sui 
plies power at attractive rates for domesti 
industrial and agricultural purposes to 1 
^ provmce, and to Shahdai 
Seven of the ten fal 
available for electrification have been develope 

nf o station at Chand^ 

^®®“ constructed B 
4 /‘■dowatts in all is availabl 

. steamstationatHoradnagaruith anm 
of 6,000 K'W is under constructioi 

current for light and fans and minor Industrie 


The Police Force is administered by an Inspect- 
or-General, with four Deputy Inspectors-General 
including one temporary officer, and one Deputy 
Inspector-General now known as D I G. Head- 
quarters and Railways; and two Assistants, 
48 Supermtendente, 43 Assistant Superintendents 
and 71 Deputy Supermtendents There is a 
Police Trammg College at Moradabad under a 
Supermtendent of Police as Prmcipal. There is 
a C I D forming a separate department with 
an Assistant Inspector-General in charge and 
three Superintendents of Police A Military 
Police section under the command of a Superin- 
tendent of Police assisted by one Adjutant and 
four Military Police Staff Officers has been 
added to the provincial police force. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department is m charge 
of ’an Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a 
member of the Indian Medical Service 


Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-m-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
'in 1927 and consists, besides nine affiliated 
colleges situated outeide the United j?ro- 
vinces, of the ten colleges, some of ■which ■were 
formerly associated ■with Allahabad University 
on its external side, viz , the Agra and St John’s 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D A V and 
Sanatan Dharam College at Camipore, the 
Meerut College, Meerut, the Bareilly College 
Bareilly, St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, 
Balwant Rajput College, Agra and Agricultural 
College, Ca^wnpore There are Intermediate 
Colleges and anglo-vernacular high and middle 
schools which prepare boys for the high school 
and intermediate examinations conducted by 
the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, which prescribes courses for high 
school and intermediate education 

There are 48 Government High Schools for 
boys and 9 for girls and 8 Government Inter- 
mediate Colleges for boys , the remainder are 
under private management and are aided by 
Government. 
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1 The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
Tting George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prmce of Wales and 
the Ursula Horsman Memorial Hospital, Cawn- 
p'ore, 'R'ing Edward VII Hospital, Benares, and 
the Civil Hospital at Allahabad (for Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians living in European 
stjle The Ramsay Hospital for Europeans 
at Nairn Tal is a first-class institution and 
there are also the Lady Dufferm Hospitals 
at vanous places for rendering medical aid 
to women The Ring George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, IS one of the best equipped colleges 
in the country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Provmce. The Queen Mary’s Hos 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the Ring George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
Instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. The X-Ray Institute at Behra 
Dun has been closed There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hills The Rmg Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Nami Tal is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives. There is also a Govern- 
ment T. B (dime at Allahabad. 

Arrangements have been made for 146 
Ayurvedic and 50 Unani dispensaries to work in 
villages, under the charge of qualified Vaids 
and Hakims under the Rural Development pro- 
gramme A compounder has been engaged to 
assist Eorty-eight Fixed and sixteen Travelling 
allopathic dispensaries were sanctioned under 
the scheme Steps have been taken to establish 
these dispensaries in rural areas The duty of 
the medical officer appointed to the Rural 
Development Dispensaries is not only to provide 
medical aid in villages but also to mculcate 
habits of cleanlmess and carry on propaganda 
to ensure personal hygiene and health Tht 
travelling Rural Development Dispensaries in 
sixteen districts have to visit villages in rotation 
and to serve large groups of population than a 
fixed branch of dispensaries 

The aim which has been kept in view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis- 


pensaries IS to make available medical aid in 
villages situated in tl^ ihterior of the districts. 

Government have sanctioned a grant for the 
treatment of eye diseases at certain centres 
opened during the current financial year as an 
experimental measure A good number of 
patients suffering from catoact and other 
diseases have received treatment under the 
scheme 

There were eiglity-tuo subsidized dispen- 
saries and thirty-nine subsidized medical 
practitioners working at the end of December 
1941. 

With a View to, provide facilities for the 
training of Indian girls as nurses and midwives a 
training school has been opened at Agra 

The Medical School at Agra has been raised 
to the status of a degree College and has been 
affiliated to the Agra Umversitj' The Women’s 
Medical School has been abohshed 

Ttfe Go\ ernment have established a Hospitals 
Fund to impro\ e Medical facilities all over the 
proMnee A sum of Rs 20 lacs has so far 
been allotted to this fund Applications for 
grant out of this fund are considered by a 
committee consisting of Secretary to Govern- 
ment, U P , Medical Dept , I G C H , U P and 
member of the Boaid of Revenue 

A systematic campaign has been undertaken 
and laige funds allotted to bring the hospitals 
at Distiict Headquarters and the Dufferm 
'Hospitals to a direct level 

Adequate steps have been taken to ensure 
that the hospitals and dispensaries in the U P 
do not run short of medicines, drugs and equip- 
ment during the uar period A sum of Rs 4i 
lakhs has been allotted to provide a reserve 
stock of medical Stores Arrangements have 
also been made vnth the Duector General, 
Indian Medical Seivice, to obtain supplies of 
medical stores fiom the Medical Stores Depart- 
ment A Scheme is being sanctioned to train 
90 Compoundeis eveiy year for hospitals and 
dispensanes in the Province 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Statement of the Mevenue and Expenditure of the Oovemmeni of the United Provincea. 


Badget 

Heads of Revektte, Estimates, 

1942-43. 


Bs. 

Principal Heada of Revenue. 

IV. — Other Taxes on 

Income .. .. 1,28,25,000 

"STI. — Land B«venne . . 6,12,22,626 

Vni.-— Provincial Excise . . 1,31,90,220 

IX.— Stamps . . . . 1,50,00,000 

X — Forest . . . . 90,32,130 

XT — ^Registration . . . . 8,89,500 

Xll. — ^Receipts under Motor 

Vehicles Acts .. 10,08,000 

Xin. — Other Taxes and 

Doties . . . . 60,50,929 


Imsation, Etc. 

XVIT.— Vorks for which Capi- 
tal Accounts are 
kept — 

Receipts .. .. 3,45,95,400 

Less — 0 r k 1 n g 
Expenses .. .. 1,36,36,799 

Xet 2,09,58,601 

XVUI. — TPorks for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 10,000 

Debt Services. 

XX. — ^Interest . . . . 21,80,460 

Cictf Admtnisfrofton. 

XXI — ^Administration of 

.Tustice . . . 13,69,400 

XXn. — Tails and Convict 

SetUements . . 6,20,300 

XXm —Police 29,83.560 

XXVI, — Education . . . . 15,03,600 

xxvn.— Medical .. .. 3,58,300 

XXVni.— Public Health . 4,12,400 

XXTX — Agriculture .. . 9,90,333 

XXIXA — Rural De^ clopraent 4,00 500 

XXX.— Veterinary . . . 2,48,790 

XXXI.— Co-operative Credit 09,800 

XXXIT —Industries .. .. 79,56,063 

XXXVI -Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . . . 1,69,470 


— „ Budget 

Heads of Exfefditdre. Estimates, 

1942-43. 



Total Revenue 


15,94.49,982 
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Heads of kevende. 


Debt, Deposits and Remittance 
Beads. 

N- PUBLIC DEBT. 

A — ^Debt Baised in 
India 

" I — ^Permanent Debt — 

(i) Provincial 
Loans bearing 
inteteat — 

8 per cent United Provinces Loan^ 
1952 (second issue) 

Kew Loan 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

(ti) Loans not bearing 
Interest 

II. —EloatIng Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating 
Loans . . 

III. — Loans from the Cen- 

tral Government for 
Behabilitation of 
Sugar Industry 

Total, N.. 

0 —UNFUNDED DEBT. 
State Provident Funds — 

General Pro- •• 
videntFund \ sterling Branch . 

Indian Civil f B.upce Branch . 
Service Pro- 

VidentFund I, Sterling Branch 

Indian Civil f Eupee Brantdi 
Service (Non- 
European, 

Me mber B)'^ 

Fro vid ent 1 

Fund I Sterling Branch 

Contributory r Eupee Branch . 
F r o v i dent J 

Fund {^Sterling Branch . 

Other Mis- r Eupee Branch 
0 e 1 1 a n eous j 
Provident^ 

Funds (.Sterling Branch 

Total 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1042-43. 

Heads of Exfendhuee. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 

Es 

Debt, Deposits and Remittance 

Es 

t 

- Beads 

N —PUBLIC DEBT. 

A. — ^Debt Eaised in 
India. 

I. — ^Permanent Debt — 

(t) Provincial Loans bear- 
ing interest — 

3 per cent United 
ProvincesLoan 



1961-1966 . 

2,68,500 


8% UP. Loan 1952 
Debt, Deposits and Remittance 

1,61,800 

« * 

Beads — contd 

ill) Loans not bearing interest 


75,00,000 

6 per 

cent United Fro- 


vinces Development Loan 

10,000 

* 

n —Floating Debt — 



l^easury Bills 

• e 


Other Floating Loans . 


« • • 

III.— Loans from the Central 



Government — 



(i) Eepayment of Consolidated 
Debt 

(ii) Eepayment of Loans for 
^ Eehabihtation of Sugarin- 

25,52,433 


dustry in U P 

41,27,362 

75,00,000 

Total, N . 

0— UNFUNDED DEBT. 

State Provident Funds — 

71,20,095 

47,07,000 

General Pro-j 

''Eupee Branch . 

34,08,000 

1,61,000 

videntFund ’ 

[Sterhng Brandi. 

2,89,000 

1,51,000 

Indian Civil 
Service Pro- 

'Eupee Branch . 

38,000 

3,15,000 

vident Fund 

.Sterlmg Branch 

1,10,000 

41,000 

Indian Civil 
Service (Non- 
Europea n 
Members)' 
P r 0 V 1 d ent 

'Eupee Branch .. 

5,000 

7,000 

Fund 

, Sterling Brandi 

• • • • 

14,000 

Contributory 

Provident-^ 

'Eupee Branch .. 

• • • 

7.000 

Fund 

^Sterling Brandi ' 

3,000 

4,000 

Other Mis- f Eupee Brandi . . 
cellaneous S 

Provi dentl 

• • • • 

6,000 

Funds 

L Sterling Branch . 

1,08,000 

54,73,000 


Total, 0 

39,01,000 





15° 


Jlescn C rtrnfls ^^4— 

Depeci . Wi *®®®' 

runds — . .. T 


j .,„ 

1 ®^^_\___ 1 ___- — -— ' 


• BudB ®^ 

Esttroftte, 

1942 - 43 . 


Ba . 


oS'jSyfSo^.i 

Dsponls 

\.^ v,nerutias - T ^ nvtoceBWJi ®: 



1,68,000 


M si«w8'7”i^«*io» oM 

Spetcent Loa« 

' 1961 - 6 o > aiuj ^ 

• TJ ^ AVlUCC * 


* l 961 - tto > 

. ^ oan . ^. i ^' T ^ rcciatwn ) \ 

« iwrr >= ep .- 

ofeiss^;' ”' 
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yt 

-, in 32 kB ) 

6 74,032 pj ^ 

16,90,711 ' Bene 


2 , 66,108 

1 . 58,790 

• • ■ • 

6 . 74,032 
26 , 48,220 



3 , 04,121 


Te ^ to ^^^^ exal ^ 

•••• „U lov .. tm »'‘'^”° loe ““”' 

....1 


• • • • 
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'« 24.^ 
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8 , 84,927 

27 , 46,010 

1 , 11.380 

60 , 00,000 

20,250 
82,100 
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Heads op Beventte. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1042-43. 


Heads op ExPENDinmE. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


<C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
conid . 


Forest deposits . . . • . 

Public Works deposits 
Trust Interest Funds . . 
Diposits of Cotton Cess Fund . 
Deposits for work done for pub 


ft) 


Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies 
Deposit of Hing-Emperor’s 
Tuberculosis Fund 
Deposit of 3 per cent Umted 
Provinces Loan 1952 
United Provinces Flood Belief 
Fund . .. 

His Excellency the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund 
Stores Purchase Deposits . ^ 
Turkish Earthquake Fund 
Indian Bed Cross Society De- 
posits . 

St Dunston’s Home for blind 
Soldiers 

Other Accounts 

Subventions from Central Boad 
Fund 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and 
Improvemeht of Bural Areas . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Bural Areas — 
Co-operative Training and Edu- 
cation . . . 

Do Woollen Industry 

Deposit account of grant made by 
we Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Beseorch . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom in- 
dustry 

Draosit account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 

Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Advances not bearing interest — . 

Advances Bepayable 

Permanent Advances 

Account with the Government 
of Burma 

Account with the Beser\ e Bank 


(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
contd 

28.97.000 Personal deposits 

14.85.000 Forest deposits 

3.72.000 Public Works deposits 

6.000 Trust Interest Funds . . . . 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund 

2.03.000 Deposits for work done for 

public bodies or individuals. . 

2.000 Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 

ral Provident Fund . 

Deposit of fees received by 

9.000 Government servants for 
work done for private bodies. 

. Deposits of Bing-Emperor’s 

Tuberculosis Fund 

.. Deposits of 3 per cent. W P 

Loan, 1952 

. . United Provinces Flood Belief 

Fund . • ... 

12.09.000 His Excellency the Governor’s 

War Purposes Fund . 

36.000 His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 

28.000 Purposes Fund 

.... Stores Purchase Deposits 

Turkish Earthquake Fund 

20.000 Indian Bed Cross Society Deposits 
St Dunston’s Home for blind 

6.000 Soldiers . . 

Other Accounts. 

Subventions from Central Boad 
16,97,642 Fund 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im- 

4.00. 000 provementof Bural Areas (i) 

Grants from the Central Govern- 
ment (u) Contributions from 
the Public 

Deposit account of grants from 
we Central Government for 
. • Economic Development and 

41,030 Improvement of Bural Areas — 

Co-operative Trammg and Edu- 
cation . . . . 

2,22,967 Do Woollen Industry . 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Besearch 

86,*400 Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 

2.50.000 development of hand-loom In- 
dustries . 

Deposit account of grants from 
906 Sugar Excise Fund 

Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

27.00. 000 

Advances not bearmg interest — 

5.000 Advances Bepayable 
Permanent Advances 

Account with the Government of 
. . Burma . . ... 

44.000 Account with the Beserve Bank . 


3,15,58,000 

21,86,000 

13',13,000 

3.72.000 

6,000 

1.98.000 


10,000 


12,09,000 

36.000 

20.000 

’26,000 

6,000 


16,97,642 


4,00,000 


41,630 

2,22,967 

1,27,380 

2,50,000 


26,06,000 

5,000 

* ’ 4 ‘ 3’000 
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Heads ot Eeveitoe. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


Heads of ExPESDmrRE, 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1942-43. 


OUier Accounts — contd. 

Suspense — 

Suspense Account 
Cheques and Bills 
Discount Sinl^ng Fund 3% U P 
Loan 1932 First issue . . 
Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental Balances 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 

Total, P. 

B LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PBOVINCIAL 
GOVEBNMENT. 

Zoans to Mumeipahties, etc. 

Loans to Municipalities 
’’"av Loans to District and other Local 
V Fund Committees 
< " to landholders and other 

notahilities 

Advances to Cultivators . 
Advances under Special Laws . 
Dnltcd Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 
Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

Loans to Government Servants 
House building advances 
Advances for purchase of motor 

C&TB * • • « * • • 

Advances for purchase of other 
comeyances 

Passage ad \onccB 

Other advances 

Total, B 

S Remittances. 

Hemittances within India — 

P, W. Hemittances 
Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments 
Remittances by Bilb 
Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govem- 
mente 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 
Total, S 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc, - • 

r Resene Banl Deposits. 
'Reserve Banlc Deposits . . 

Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 

Grand Total 


5,81,71,000 

99.25,000 

62,890 


92,000 

4,30,300 

16,40,30,787 


6,50,000 

1,00,000 


8,60,000 

1,500 

3,81,055 

46,500 

1,70,000 

60,000 


22,67,255 


2.27.90.000 

14.15.77.000 


16,43,73,000 


34,36,44,042 


51,48,76,174 

1,26,01.408 

52.74, 77.582~ 


Other Accounts — contd 
Suspense — 

Suspense Account . . 4,26,68,000 

Cheques and BiUa . . . . 99,08,000 

Discount Sinkmg Fund 3% tl.P. 

Loan 1952 Second issue . . .... 

Departmental and similar Ac- 

counts — 

Civil Departmental Balances . . 1,02,000 

MisceUaneons — 

Government Account 

Total, P .. 14,65,12,469 

R LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to MuAteipahites, etc — 

Loans to Mnnidpalittes . 5,20,000 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees . . 1,36,000 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities . .. . .... 

Advances to Cultivators . . 13,97,200 

Advances under Special Laws . ... 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds . . . . 75,00,000 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 1,57,000 

Loans to Government Servants 

House building advances . 60,000 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars . . . ' . . . 45,000 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances . . . 8,000 

Passage advances . . . . 1,000 

Other advances . . • 500 

Total. R 98,24,700 

I S RemxUanees 

Remittances within India— 
p W :^mittances . .. 2,27,03,000 

Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments . • • 14,16,26,000 

Remittances by Bills . . . . . • 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 

TrtftTite • •• • •••• 

Inter-ftovlncial Suspense Account 

Total, S 10.43 ,29,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 

etc 33,17,47.204 

G Reserve BanL Deposit 
Reserve Bank Deposits . - . . . ■ • • 

Total Disbursements . . 50,59,31,176 

Closing Balance . 2,15,46,400 

Grand Total . . 52.74.77.582 


33,17,47.204 


50,59.31,176 

2,15,46,400 

^.74 .77,582 
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Administration. 


Governor — ^His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, KOSi,oiB,ics 

Staff of His ExceiiiEnct the Goveenoh 

Secretary to the Governor — ^H S Stephenson, 
ICS. 

Military Secretary, — ^Major J Smytli 

Aides-de-Camp — T. A G. Glenn, IP, EG 
Holmes, 1 0 s 

Honorary European Aides-de-Camp , 

Major (Hony Lt -Col ) H Wilmot, ILO , E D , 
Major (Hony Lt -Col ) H N Brock, E D , 
Major (Local Lt -Col ) W. E. Andrewsi E p 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp 

Capt Bao Ktishnapal Sindh of Awagarh 

Subedar Major Bahmat Ullah Hhan, Bisaldar 
Major Hbazan Singh, Hony Lieut and 
Subedar Major Autar Singh Bamola 

Head Assistant, Military Secretary's Office — C 
W Jones, ISO 

Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor 
— ^D. B. Jahans 

Advisoes to he the Goveenoe 

P. W Marsh, B A (Oxon ), osi, OIE, los, 
Bevenue, Bural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and Irrigation 
(Appomted November 4, 1939) 


Dr Panna Lall, MA, BSc, llb (Cantab), 

B mtt (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 0 1 E , i c s , 
Education, Industries, Local Self-Government 
and Public Health (Appointed Noi'cmber 
8, 1939 (afternoon )] 

Sir T Sloan, m a (Glas ), KCIE, CSI, lOS, 
Home Affairs, Finance, Justice and Jails* 
(Appointed November 4, 1939) 

Dr Narayan Prasad Astliana, si A , ll B , 
Advocate-General (Appointed July 31, 
1937) 

U P Public Seevice Commission. 

Chairman 

George Milne Haiper, m A , c i E 

Members 

Bai Bahadur Tika Bam Misra, Ji A , LL B , 
Khan Bahadur Mouh 1 Abdul Aziz, C I E 

Secretary 

Bai Sahib Pandit Mahesha Nand Ghildyal, B A., 
Allahabad, April 26, 1937. 

Assistant Secretary 

All Ameer, M A , LL B , Allahabad, March *19, 
1940 

Superintendent 

Gorakh Prasad Sinha, B A , Allahabad, April 
26, 1937 , 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 


SECBETABIES 


B F Mudie, CSI., oiE,OBE,los 
W Cliristie, OIB,MO,lOS 
B N Jha, ICS 
B N Dey, 1 0 S 
Hansh Chandra, 1 0 s 
A N Sapru, 1 0 S 
Wajahat Hussain, 1 0 S 

A A Waugh, 0 I E , I c S 

Kunwar Jasbir Smgh,Bar-at-Law , 0 1 E 
D S Barron, 1 0 s 
B N Marsh-Smith, 0 1 E , i P 

T M Lyle, c 8 1 , 0 1 E 


Chief Secretary 
Finance Secretary 

Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health 
Judicial Secretary 
Secretary, Education 

Secretary, P \V.D (B & B)&(I B)ci: Forest Dept , 
(Ty ) 

War Productfon Commissioner, U P , and cx-officio 
Secj to Govt , Industries and Excise Deptts 
Secretary, Information (Ty), 

Secretary, Home Deptt (Ty ) 

Director, Civil Defence, also addl Scc> to Govt U P 
(Ty) 

Secy , Price Control Deptt , also Provl Petrol Bationlng 
Authority, Controller of Wheat, and Chief Controller of 
Pnees, U P (Ty ) 


DEPUTY SECBETABIES 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Hasan, b sc , 
LLB 

C W Longman, B A 
Han Krishna Matliur, M A , LL B 
Bai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Dm Bajnai, 
0 B E , B sc , LL B 
P. A Gopala Krishnan, 1 0 S, . 

B S Krishna Muran Lai, M A , LL B 
S N, Sapm, B A 

B B Batan Lai, B A , ll B (E\-Officio) 
Bai Bahadur Bind Basni Prasad, m a , 
LLB 

K B Bhatia, 1 0 s 
D.Wallei, ICS 
M W. Abbasi, 1 0 s 

E G. Bronm .. .. . ., 


General Branch 

Home Deptt (Tempy ) 

General Administration Deptt (Tempy ) 

Finance Branch 

Finance Branch (Addl ) ‘ 

Bevenue Branch (Tempy ) 

Local Self-Government and Public Health Branch 
(Tempy) 

Judicial Branch 
Judical Branch (Addl ) 

•Agriculture and Bural Development (Tempy ). 
Industries and Excise Deptts 
Information Dept (Tempy ) 

General (Air Baid Precautions) 
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TJITDEE SECEETARY 

E A. Ybdgley, i.c s . , . . General BrancE (Ty ). 

C B Eao, ICS Information Dept and Provincial Press Adviser to 

Government (Ty,). 

Tinod Cband Shaima, 3 i A . . . . Local Self-Government (Tempy.) 

J K Pande, 31 A . . , Price Control Deptt (Ty.) 

LAW OPFICEES TO GOTERKMESTT 

Harisli Chandra, I c s. .. .. Legal Eemembrancer, in addition to his duties as 

Judicial Secretary. 

E B Batan Lai, B A , I.L B . . . . Deputy Legal Eemembrancer and ex-offido Deputj 

Secretary, Judicial Branch, 

OPFICEES ON SPECIAL DUTY - - 
J 31 Loho Prabhu, 1 0 s Local Self-Government Branch 

G. S K Hj'dne, BA, 11 B , Bab -at- Home Department 
LAB" 


LlECTESAia-GOVEESOKS OF THE NOBTH- 

We3teb>' Pnovnrois 

ir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart , G c B . . . . 1836 

Ac Eight Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
•Auckland) 

T. C Eobertson 1840 

The Eight Hon the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces Lord 
EUenborough) 

Sir G, E Clerk, K.c b 1843 


Sir Antony P, ilacDonnell, K 0 s I (a) .. 1895 
Sir J, J D. La Touche, K c s.r . . . 1901 

(a) Aftervrards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

Liedtehast-Goveekoes of the United 
PKOVINCES of AGEA and OtTDH. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K 0 s i 1902 

Sir J. P Hewett, K 0 s 1 , 0 1 E .. .. 1907 

LAS Potter, 0 s i. {Officialing) 1912 

Sir J. S Meston, K 0 s i (afterwards (by 1912 
creation) Baron Meston] 


James Thomson Died at Bareilly . 1843 1 

A. W Begbie, In charge . . . . 1853 

J. E Colvm Died at Agra . . . 1853 

L A Eeadc, In charge . . . 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, CB., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provmces 

The Eight Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N -W Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G F Edmonstone 1859 

E Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon Eddiund Drummond . 1 863 

Sir Wiiliam ifuir, E c s.l. . . . . . 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K 0 s I. . . . . 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, 0 b. . . . . 1876 

LlErirNUNT-GOVEBSOBS OF THE NOETH- 
WESTEBN PEOnNOES AND CHIEF C03I3ns'' 
SIONEES OP OVVB. 

Sir George Couper, Bart , 0 B , E.C 5.1 . • 1877 

Sir Alfred ComjTis Lyall, K 0 B . . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvm, E CM G , c I E,^ 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K,c e l . 1892 

Alan Cadell {OSiciatmg) 1895 


Sir Harcourt Butler, K 0 s i , c i E . . 1918 
Govebnoes of the United Pbovinces 
S ir Harcourt Butler, e 0 s I , c i E . . 1920 

Sir William Mams, K 0 1 E . . . 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, K.o I.E., 

OS I {OjficiaUng) .. .. . 1926 

Sir Alevandcr Muddiman, E 0 S 1 , 0 1.£. 192S 
Died at Nami Tal 

Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Hhan of Chhatari, 0 1 E„ M b E , 

In charge 

Sir Malcolm HaOey, o C S l , 0 c l-E . 1928 

Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K c s,l. 1930 
(Offg) 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g C s 1 ., Q c i E. . . 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir kluhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa'id Khan of Chliatari, E.C s l , E 0 BE., 

M B E , LD.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G 0 s.l , G o.i.E .. 1933 

[afterwards (by creation) Boron Hailey ] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.c s T , c I E. 1934 
Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, K 0 s I , C I E. 193S 
(Offg.) 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, k 0 S l , c l e 1930 
Sir 3Iaurice Gamier HaUett, K 0 s i , c i E. 1939 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Svealer The Hon’ble SHRi Pubtjshottamdas Tandon, m a , ll b 
Deputy Speaker Abdtjl Hakeem, m a , li b 

, iDhandra Bhanu Gupta (Luclnow City ) , NaramDas (*Luclnmv City) , Dr Jawahai Lai Kohatgi 
(Cmnpore City) , Dayal Das Bhagat (*Luclnow City) , Achal Smgh, M o , M 0 b {Agra City) , Sampur- 
nanand, B Sc {Benares City ) , The Hon’ble Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, M A , BE B {Allahabad 
City ) , Shn Han {* Allahabad City ) , Ajit Prasad Jam, M A , ll B , Vakil {Saharanpiir-cum-Hardwar- 
cim-Dehra Dun-cum-Mitzaffarnagar Cities ) , Acharya Jugal Kishore, M A (Oxon ), {Muttra-ciim- 
Aligafh-cum-Eathras Cities), B,aghulnil Tdak, M A , LL B {Biilandshahr-cum-Meerut-cim-Hapur- 
cum-Ehitrja-cuni-Nagina Cities ) , Atma B,am Gohmd Khei, BA, ll B , Vakil {FarruLhabad-cum~ 
Etaioah-eum-Jhansi Cities) , B.am Saran {Moradabad-cum-Amroha-cim-Sambhal-cuni-Chandaim 
Cities) Govmd Ballabh Pant, B A , ll b , Advocate {Bareilly-cim-Pilibhit-cim-Shahgahanpiir-cim- 
Budaun Cities ) , Narendra Deva {Fyzabad-cmn-Bahraich-cim-Sitapiir Cities ) , Bindhyabasmi 
Prasad Verma, b A , ll b , Advocate and Chairman, Municipal Board, Gorakhpur {Jaunpwr-cum- 
Mirzapur-cum-Chazipiir-cum-Coralhpur Cities ) , Mahabir Tyagi {Dehra Dun District) , Phool Singh, 
B A , LL B Vakil {Sttharanpur District South-East) , Mangat Singh, Vakil {Saharanpur District North- 
West) , Keshav Gupta, b A , ll B , Vakil {Muzaffarnagar District East) , Shrimati Satyavati Devi 
(Snatika) {Muzaffarnagar District ITesf) , Charan Singh, M a , B Sc , ll b {Meerut District South- 
West) , ICliushi Bam, BA, ll b {Meerut District North) , Baghuvansh Narayan Singh {Meerut 
District East) , Vijeypal Singh {Bulandshahr District North) , Brij Behan Lai, Advocate {Bulandshahr 
District East) , Manak Singh, B A , ll b Advocate {Bulandshahr District South-West) , Blum Sen 
{*Bulandshahr District South-West) , Todar Singh Tomar {Aligarh District TFcst) , Jwala Prasad 
Jigyasu {Aligarh District East) , Malkhan Singh Bhal, B A , LL B , Vakil {Aligarh District Centre) , 
Krishna Chandra, B Sc {Muttra Distnct West) , Shiva Mangal Singh, B A , LL B , Advocate {Muttra 
East and Etah TFcsf Districts) , Bam Chandra Pahival {Agra Distnct North East) , Manik Chand 
Jatav Vir {*Agra District North-East ) , Jagan Prasad Bawat, b Sc , LL B {Agra Distnct South-West ) , 
Jiva Lai Duvedi {Mainpuri District North-East) , Mijaji Lai {*Mainpun District North-East) , 
Biieshwar Singh, B A , B L District South-West) , Babu Bam Varma, Pleader {Etah 

District North) , Shiimati Vidyavatl Bathore {Ntah District South ) , Kunwar Shatnsher Jang alias 
Ki Charat Singh {Bijnor District West ) , Khub Singh {Bijnor District East) , Daii Sayal Khanna 
{Moradabad Distnct East ) , Shankar Dutt Sharma {Moradabad District West ) , Prithivi Baj Singh 
{Bareilly District South-West) , Dwarka Prasad, B sc , ll b , Chairman, District Board {Bareilly 
Distnct North-East) , Deo Narayan Bhartiya {Shahjahanpur District East) , Sadho Singh, B A , 
Landhoider {Shahjahanpur District West ) , Kunwar Bukum Singh Bathor {Budaun District East) , 
Lakhan Das Jatav {*Biidaun District East ) , Badan Singh, Landholder {Budaun Distnct West), 
Bliagwan Singh, B A {Pilibhit Distnct South) , Shnmati Uma Nehru {Famikhabad Distnct North ) , 
Bain ant Singh {Famikhabad District South) , Buddhu Singh {Etawah Distnct West) , Hoti Lai 
Agarwal, M A , ll B {Etawah District East) , Bam Sarup Gupta, m a {Cawnpore District South), 
Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tivary,' m a {Cawnpore Distnct North-East ) , Dr Miirari Lai, M B 
{Cawnpore Distnct TFesf) , Banshgopal Advocate {Fatehpur Distnct East) , Sheo Dai al Upadhya 
(Fatehpur Distnct Tfcst) , Dr Kailas Nath Katjii, si A , LL D , Advocate, High Court {Allahabad 
District Doaba) • Banjit Sitarani Pandit, Bar-at-Law {Allahabad Distnct Jiimnapar) , Lai Bahadur 
Shastri {Allahabad Distnct Gangapar) , Bnghunath Vinayak Dhulekar, si A , LL B , Vakil {Jhansi 
District South) , Lotan Bam, Contractor {*Jalaun Distnct) , Shatrughan Singh {Hamirpur District) , 
Keshava Chandra Singh Chaudhri, si sc , LL B , Advocate {Banda Distnct North) , Yajna Narayan 
Upadliyaya, si A , L T , LL n , Kavya Tirth {Benares Distnct TT'est) , Kamlapati Tewari {Benares 
District East ) , Maliaraj Kumar Sii Vijaya, Kt , pf Vizianagram {Mirzaptir District North General 
Rural ) , Vishqanatli Prasad {*Mirzapur Distnct North) , Baja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah 
{Mirzapur District South) , Birbal Singh, B A {Jaunpur Distnct East) , Keshava Deva Malaviya, 
31 sc {Jaunpur District West ) , Parasram Bai {Ghazipur Distnct East) , Indradeo Tnpathi {Ghazipur 
District West) , Radlia Mohan Singh, B sc , ll B , Vakil {Ballia District South) , Surya Naram Singh, 
Rais and Zammdar {Ballia District North) , Sinhasan Singh, SI A , ll B , Vakil {Gorakhpur District 
South-West), Mohan Lai Gautani {Gorakhpur Distnct South-East), Bishnanath Mukherji, LSIS 
{Gorakhpur District TTcsf) , Prayag Dliwaj Singh, B A , LL b {Gorakhpur District Centre) , Shibban 
Lai Sakscna, 3r a (GoraJJipur District North ) , Sliri Purnamasi {GordUvpur Distnct North) Ham 
Dhan Pande {Gorakhpur District North-East) , Kashi Prasad Bai {Bash Distnct South-East) , Bam 
Kumar Shastri {Basti Distnct Noith-East) , Sita Ram Shukla {Basti District South), Har Nath 
Prasad {*Basti District South) , Ram Chantra Pande {Bash Distnct IFesf) , Sita Bam Asthana, 
® > Pleader {Azamgarh District West) , Gajadhar Prasad {*Azamgarh District West) , Badha 
Kant Malai iya {Azamgarh District South ) , Algu Bai Sastn {Azamgarh Distnct North-East) , Kunii ar 
Anand Sin^gh of Kashipur {Naim Tal District), Har Gound Pant, B A , Llb , Adiocate {Almora 
District) , Ram Prasad Tamta, b a , ll,b , Vakil and Municipal Commissioner {* Almora District) , 
Jagiuolian Singh Negi, b , ll B {Garhual Distnct South-East) , Anusuya Prasad Baliuguna, B sc , 
LLB, Advocate {Garhual District North-West) , Gopi Nath Sniastava {Lucknow District), Vi«h- 
iiarabliar Dajal Tnpathi, si A , llb Vakil {Unao Distnct TlVst) , Jata Shankar Shukla (Unao 
District East) , Thakiir Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar {Unao Distnct South) , Slirimati Shuniti 


* Scheduled castes 
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Devi Mittra, B A (Rac Bareli District IS'orlh-East) , Shri Bha-n-ani (*Rae Bareli District North-East) ; 
Lalcshmi Shankar Bajpai {Rae Bareli District SoMh-West ) , Chheda Lai Gtipta, M A. {Rardoi District 
North-West) , Shanti Svrarup {Bardoi District Soirth-East) , Eai Sahib Shn Bibhuti Sinph, Special 
3Iagistrate ( jTnrrfoi Bwinrf Centre), Shiva Ham Duvedi, vaid (Siiapwr Bwlnrf iTort/i-TFesOParagi 
Lai (*Sitapt(r District North-West) , Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan (Sitapur District East) , Lalta 
Buksh Singh, Talnqdar {Sitapur District South) , Banshi Dhar Misra, m A , i* B , Advocate (Khen 
District South TTcat) Kunrvar Khushwaqt Hai alias Bhaiya Lai, h A , B A (Hons ), lb b , Advocate, 
Rats and Zamindar {Kheri District North-East) , Shn Hatan Shnkla {Fpzabaa District West) , Krishna 
Hath Haul, Advocate {Fpzabad District East), Ham Naresh Smgh {Sidtanpur District East), Raj 
Knmar Jang Bahadur Smgh of Ametfii (Sultanpur District West) , Sundar Lai Gupta {SuUanpur 
District Centre) ; Hukum Smgh, B A , LL B {Bakraich District North ) , Bhagwan Dm Misra,’*'Vaidja 
{Bahraich District South) , Lai Behaii Tandon (Gonda District TTert) , Ishwar Saran {Gonda Distnd 
South ) , Kunwar Eaghvendra Pratap Smgh {Gonda District North-East) , Hai Sahib Shn Hari 
Prasad Tamta {*Gonda District Norm-East) , Hansh Chandra Bajpai {Partabgarh Disfncf Iffst) , 
GoMnd Slalaviya {Partabgarh District East); Shrimati Hajmata Paroati Xunwan {BaraJBanli 
District North) ; Chet Ram {*Bara Banh, District North) , Muhammad Ismail Khan, B A (Cantab ), 
Bar-at-Law {Meerut-cim-Hapur-cum-Bulandshahr-cim-Khurja-cim-Nagina Cities) , Shaikh Ghahb 
Easul, Rais and Honorary Assistant Collector {Dehra Dun-cum-Hardwar-cim-Saharanpur-eum- 
Muzttffarnagar Cities) , Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah, Contractor and Landholder {Morada- 
bad-cuni-Amroha-cum-Chandausi Cities ) , Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate {Barmlly-eum-Pilibhit 
Cities ) , Maulvi Karimur Raza Khan, u A , LL B , Pleader {Budaun-eim-Shahjahanpur-cum-Sambhal 
Cities) , Khan Bahadur Akhtar Adil, M A , LL B , Advocate, High Court and Government Pleader 
{Agra-cim-FamilJiabad-cum-Etawdh Cities) , Major Haji Nawab Bahadur Muhammad Abdus 
Sami Klian, Khan Bahadur {Ahgarh-cim-Bathras-eim-Muttra Cities) , Zahur Ahmad, Bar-at-Law 
{Allahabad-eim-Jhansi Cities ) , S M Eizwan Allah, B sc , LL B , Advocate {Ghazipiir-ciim-Jaimpur- 
ciim-GoraUipur Cities) , Chaudhn Khaliq-uz-zaman, B A , LL B , Advocate and Chairman, Municipal 
Board {LiicLnoio City ) , Muhammad Wasim, Bar-at-Law {Fyzabad-cim-Sitapur-eim-Bahraich 
Cities ) , Qazi Abdul Wall {Dehra Dun and Saharanpur East Districts ) , Maulvi Munfait Ah, Advocate 
^ {Saharanpur District North) , Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Ziaul Haq, Special Magistrate 
4 . {Saharanpur District South-West) , Sahibzada Syed Hasan Ali Khan, Rats {Muzaffamagar District 
Fast) , Tahir Husain, B sc , LL B {Meerut District East ) , Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali 
Khan. M B E {Meerut District West) , Muhammad Shokat Ah Khan {Bulandshahr District East) / 
Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur Rahman Khan {Aligarh District) , Khan Bahadur Shaik 
Badntddin, 0 n E , Honorars' Magistrate {Muttra and Agra Districts) , Muhammad Jan Khan {Main- 
pun and Etch Districts) , Khan Bahadur Sheikh Khahl-uddin Ahmad, Special Magistrate {Naim 
Tat, Almora and Bareilly North Districts ) , Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan {Bareilly District 
Ettrt South and West) , Chaudhan Islam Ullah Khan, B sc , Rais {Bijnor District South-East ) , 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B A , LL B , Advocate {Garhtcal and Bijnor Districts North-West ) , Akhtar 
Hasan Khan {Moradabad District North-West ) , Chandhry Jafar Hasan Khan, B Sc (Hons ), LL B , 
{Moradabad District North-East ) , Maulana Muhammad Ismail {Moradabad District South-East ) , 
Shaikh Zainul \bedin, lion Assistant Collector {Budaun District West ) , Muhammad Iqtedar-ud*din 
Ha<!an, M A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law {Budaun District East) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Fazl-ur- 
Rahman Khan, B a , LL n , Ad^ocate {Shahjahanpur District) , Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad 
Imtaiz Ahmad {Pilibhit District ) , Khan Bahadur Lieut M Sultan Alam Khan {Farrukhabad Dis- 
trict) , Naflsul Hasan, m a , ll b , Advocate {Etaiiah and Catmpore Districts ) , Mahmud Husain 
Khan, B a , ll B , Vakil (Fatehpur and Banda Districts) , Nauab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt , Bar-at- 
Law (Allahabad District South-West), Rafi-ud-din Ahmad, Bar-at-Law {Jhansi, Jalaum and Bamirpur 
Districts) , Syed Ali Zaheer, Bar-at-Lan {Jaunpur and Allahabad North-East Distncts) , Muhamad, 
Athar, n a , ll B , Vakil (Benares and Mirzapur Districts) , Muhammad Suleman Ansari, M A jLL B , 
Advocate (Ghazipur and Ballia Districts) , Muhammad Farooq, M sc (Gorallipur Dikrict Tfest) , 
Zaliirul Hasnaln Lari m a Advocate (Goralhpur District East) , Qazi Muhammad Adil Abbasi, 
BA, LL B , Vakil (Basil District TTerf) , Abdul Hakeem, Jl A , LL B , Advocate (Bash District 
South-East) . Muhammad Ishaq Khan, M A , LL B , Advocate (Basti District North-East) , Maulvi 
Iqbal Ahmad Khan " Sohail ", ji A , LL B , Advbcate (Azamgarh District West) , Zahiruddm Faruki, 
Bar-at-Law (Azamgarh Distnct East) , Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, 0 B E {Luclnote and 
Unao Districts), Chaudhn Hjder Husain, Ji A , llb (0\on), Bar-at-Iaw {Rae Bareli District), 
3Iiib.ashir Husain Kidwai w A , Bar-at-Law, Taluqdar {Sitapur District) ; Saiyid Aizaz Rasul, Taluq- 
dar {Bardoi District) , Raja Sj'ed Sajid Husain {Khen District ) , Raja Syed Muhammad Mehdi of 
Pirpur {Fuzabad District ) , Mirza Mahmud Beg, B A , LL B , Advocate {Gonda Distnd South-Wed ) . 
Raja Syed Muhammad Sa'adat Ah Khan of Nanpara {Bahraich Distnd North ) , Rafl Ahmad Kidwai 
{Bahraich Distnd South ) , Raja Muhammad Ahmad Ah Khan {Sultanpur Distnd) , Raja Sir Muham- 
mad Ejar Rasul Khan, K c I E , Kt os I (Bara BanJA Distnd ) , Dr Bolar Thungamma, f B C s E 
{Benares City ) , Shrimati Prakasii Vati Sud (Meerut District North) , Mrs Vijal Lakshmi Bandit 
{Cttienpore Distnd North-East) , Shrimati Lakshmi Devi {Fyzabad Distnd West ) , Begum Habibullah 
{Liicl now City ) , Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner {Moradabad District North-East), 
H G Walford, Bar-at-Law {The United Proiinces Anglo-Indian Constituency), Captain S R. 
Pocock, 51 0 {The United Provinces European Constituency) , Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , 
c I E, {The United Pronnees Indian Chnslian Constituency) , S C Chatterjl {The United Pronnees 
Indian Christian Constituency) , Dr Sir Jwala P Snvastova, Kt , 3I sc , D Litt , a 31 s T. {Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce) , Padampat Singhania {The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Merchants' Chamber of the United Pronnees) , Rai Bahadur Lala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar 
{The British Indian Association of Oudh) , Sheikh Muhammad Habibullah, O.BE, Taluqdar {HW 
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British Indian Association of Oudh) , Baja Jagannath BaTdish Singh, Taluqdar me Bntwh Indian 
Association of Oudh) , Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B sc , BOS , Taluqdar (tThe Bnt^h Indian 
iShon of Oudh) . Mnjhi Baja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa (Tfie Agra Province, 
jiMocJotiow, Allahabad), Bai Govind Chandra, MA {The Agra Promim Zamindars A^oi^hon 
Allahabad), Baja Bam Shastn {Trade Union Constituency), Suraj ^asad Avasthi {Caionpme 
Industrial i'actory Labour Constituency) , B K Mukerjee {Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknoio, 
Ahga^and AUahabad), Dr Syed Husain Zaheer, 3 A , Ph D {Universities of Allahabad, ^iclnow 
and Agra) 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President . The Hon’hle Dr Sir Sita Bam, m a , la b , d iltt , Bai Bahadur 


Bai] Nath, BA, IIB, Advocate (DeAra Dun-cum-Saharanpur-cim-Meerut-am-Moradaba^ 
cum-Aligarh-cum-Muttra cities General Urban) , Bai Amar Nath Agarwal {Agra-cum-FarniLhabad- 
cum-Allahabad cities General Urban) , Bai Bahadur Dr Brijendra Swarup, BB D , Advocate {Jhansi- 
cum-Catonpore cities General Urban ) , Chandra Bhal {Benares-cum-Mirzapur-cum-Gorakhpur-cum- 
Fymbad cities General Urban) , Bai Sahib Lala Mathura Das {Saharanpur District General Rural) , 
Lala Deep Chandra, m A , BB b {Muzaffamagar District General Rural) , Lala Babu Lai, B sc , bb B , 
Rais {Bulandshahr District General Rural) , Lakshmi Narayan, B A (Hons ), {Meerut District General 
Rural) , Lala Har Sahai Gupta, b a {Moradabad District General Rural) , Lala Badhey Baman 
Lai, Zamindar and Banker {Budaun and Bareilly Districts General Rural) , Thakur Gopal Singh 
(Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur Districts General Rural) , Bam Phul Kunwari, m B E {Dehra Dun and 
Bijnor Districts General Rural) , Bai Bahadur Chautoi Badan Singh Twean, Bars, M B E {Farruhha- 
bad and Etawah Districts General Rural) , Lala Bam-Narayan Garg (Cawnpore District General Rural) , 
Kunuar Bameshwar Pratap Singh {Allahabad District General Rural), Badri Prasad Kakkar, 
Bars and Honorary Bailway Magistrate {Fatehpur and Banda Districts General Rural) , Pandit 
Beni Madho Tiwari {Eamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun Districts General Rural) , Bai Bahadur Thakur 
Lakshmi Baj Singh {Aligam District General Rural) , Bam Chandra Gupta, B A , BB B , Advocate 
{Muttra and Agra Districts 'General Rural) , Bai Bahadur Lala Baghuraj Singh, {Mainpun and 
Etah Districts General Rural) , Lala Mohan Lai Sah, M A , BB B , Banker {Nairn Tal, Almora and 
Garhwal Districts General Rural) , Bai Bahadur Seth Kedar Nath Khetan, M B E {Gorahhpur Dis- 
trict General Rural) , Dos Baj Narang, M B E {Basti Distrvd General Rural) , Madho Prasad Bhanna, 
B A , BB B {Azamgarh and Ballia Districts General Rural) , Dr Bam Ugrah Singh, U A , BB B {Jaunpur 
and Mirzapur Districts General Rural) , Pandit Bama Kant Malaviya, B A , BB B , Advocate {Benares 
and Ghazipur Districts General Rural) , Baja Barkhandi Mahesh Pratap Narayan Singh of Shivagar 
Baj {Rae Bareli District General Rural) , Baja Sri Bam, Taluqdar {Lucknow and Unao Districts 
General Rural) , Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Bai Bahadur, Taluqdar {Sitapiir District General 
Rural) , Bai Bahadur Mohan Lai, ii A , BB B , Advocate {Hardoi and Khen Districts General Rural) , 
Blip Narayan {Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts General Rural), Bar Bahadur Bhaiya Durga 
Prasad Singh, Rais {Bahraich and Gonda Districts General Rural ) , Bai Bajrang Bahadur Sing, 
Taluqdar {Sultanpur and Partabgarh Districts General Rural) , Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan, B A 
(Dehra Dun-cuin-Saharanpur-cum-Meenit-cum-Moradabad-cum-Bareilly-cum-Shahjahanpur cities 
Muhammadan Urban) , Muhammad Faiyaz Khan {Aligarh-euni-Muttra-cum-Agra-eum-Farrukha- 
bad-cuni-Jhansi Cities Muhammadan Urban) , Dr Mahmud Ullah Jung, Bar-at-Law {Allahabad- 
aim-Caionpore Cities Muhammadan Urban) , Mohamed Ehsanur Bahman Kidwai, B A (Cantab ), 
Bar-at-Law {Lucknow City Muhammadan Urban), Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaki, B A , bbb , 
Adi ocate {Beriares-cum-Mirzapur-cum-Gorakhpur-cum-Fyzabad cities Muhammadan Urban) ; 

® (Cantab), Bar-at-Law (Deftro Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffamagar 
and Meerut Dismcts M^ammadan Rural), M Akhtar Muhammad Khan {Bulandshahr District 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Bahadur Shaikh Masood-uz-Zaman, Bar-at-Law {Fatehpur, Allaha- 
oao, Banda, Hamirpiir, Jhansi and Jalan Districts Muhammadan Rural), Hafiz Ahmad Husain 
{Bimor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garhwal District Muhammadan Rural) , Waheed Ahmad {Budaun, 
L aim Tal and Almora Districts Muhammadan Rural) , Muhammad Faruq 
Tfr*^***"’ ^\^^ypur and Ballia Districts Muhammadan Rural) Khan Bahadur 

niiJIiii (^o^f^hhpur. Bash and Azamgarh Districts Muhammadan 

A^as (Duclnwo, Unao and Rae Bareli Districts Muhammadan Rural) , Begum 
Almz Basul (Sitapur, Hardoi and Khert Districts Muhammadan Rural), Chaudhri Akhtar Husain, 

Sultanpur and Partabgarh Distr^_ Aluham- 
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^fghnn War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kaiat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
It now evists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close bordei system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Sborarud, Slbl, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman's strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahng, which has the heaviest 
rainfalli records no more than 14 72 inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The ma]orlty of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
&ltieh, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment'^ of pence and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture winch accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export 18 increasing 

Education is imparted in public schools of 
all kinds There is a distinct desire for edu- 
cation amongst the more enlightened headmen 
round about Quetta and other centres ; but on 
*>he vfhole education 01 the desire of it has made 
little or no advance In the outlying districts 
Coal is mined at Sharigh and Hamai on the Sind- 
Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted in the Zhob District near 
Hindubagh. Limestone is quarried in small 
quantities 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
oflicer stjled Agent to the Governor-General, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Revenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of then 
Jirgas or Councils of Eiders along the ancient 
ciistomary lines of tribal law, the essenee of 
which IS the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not oniy in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
canying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 


Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 

Baluchistan Agency. 

Agent to the Oovernor-General, Resident and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, The Hon’ble 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, KOiE, osi, Mvo 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, J C. 
Acheson, 0 1 s , 1 0 s 

Seerdary to the Agent to the Oovemor-Qeneral, 
Resident and Chi^ Commissioner, H J Todd 
Undersecretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Oovernor-General, Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, Major J E Lidierth, ISO, 
HBE 

Secretary to the Agent to the Qovemor-Oeneral in 
the Public IFoiis Department, Col F E 
Orange-Bromehead, 0 B e 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner in 
Qiietta-Pishin, Major B Woods Ballard, M B E 
Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Quetta-Pishin, Capt R K M. 
Battye ' 

Political Agent in Kaiat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass, A J Hopkinson, 
OIE, lOS 

Political Agent in Chagai, Major S, M Khurshid, 
I A 

Assistant for Mehran to the Political Agent in 
Kaiat, Capt W G Raw 
Second Assistant Political Agent, Mekran, Capt. 
M D Gardiner 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sitn, 
Lt Col D R Smith, 1 A 
Asmlant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner Slbl, Major H D Rushton 
Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Nasirabad, Capt I S Chopra 
Political Agent in Loralat, Major D G H de la 
Faiguc 

Political Agent in Zhob, Lt -Col C S Scaile, M 0 
Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner in Zhob, Captain A. L A Diedge 
Chief Medical Officer and Inspector General of 
Prisons irufittluchistan. Major E A O’Connor, 
I H s 

DELHI 

The Capital of India. 

The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911 It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attamable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised ns long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
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Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them aU. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour, 
and, as Lord Crewe said'ln his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
With so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power ol the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country." 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King- Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of theJuUs to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cambered with 
monuiuents and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the sice is near the present centre 
of cbe town of Delhi. A Committee consistmg 
of Snrgn.-Qeneral Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T 
Eeehng, o.si., A.u I.O.E , and Major J. C 
Bobertson, I.M.B , was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the Korth of the existing 
^ city. Then report, dated 4th March, 191S, 
* stated that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the BUperior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
winch are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — ^A 
Town Planning Committee, appointed to advise 
Government, submitted its report in March, 1913, 
with a plan of the lay-out and worst was begun 
in accordance with that Eeport The central 
point of interest in the lay-out, which gives the 
motif of the whole, is Goverranent House and 
two large blocks of Secretariats This Govern- 
ment centre has been given a position at Baisina 
lull near the centre of the new' city Sir Edwin 
Lutjens is the architect for Government House 
and Sir Edward Baker for tlie Secretariats The 
lonner building is estimated to cost approxi- 
mately Rs 140 lakhs and the latter groups were 
originally estimated to some Rs 124 lakhs The 
proi ision made m the design of the Secretanats 
lor extensions in case if used has already partly 
been utilised The Secretariat personnel has 
largely increased m the past few years and nu- 
merous additional rooms had to be provided to 
make room for Army Headquarters, w liich moved 
into the iiew' capital at the end of the Simla 
season, 1929 To the cast of the forum, and 
below it, IS a spacious forecourt defined by an 
ornamental wall and linked on to the great main 
asenue or parkway which leads to Indrapat 
Across this main axis runs an avenue to the shop- 
ping centre Other roads run in different direc- 
tions from the entrance to the forum The axis 
running north-east towards the Jama Masjid 
forms tlie pnncipal approach to the new Lcgisla- 
tise Chambers. They arc oflicially desenbed as 
the Council House and the road is named Parlia- 


ment-street The railwray station for the new 
city finds its place about half w ay between the old 
and new cities off tlie road through Pahai^ni 
which lies to the west of Old Delhi in the direction 
of The Ridge The main roads or avenues ran«'e 
from 76 feet to 150 feet m width with the excep- 
tion of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
I at right angles to the mam east to west axis 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square mites On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population ol the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70.000 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the Capital 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed " battle of the styles ’’ over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim " to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of Its users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever he the monu- 
ment." The inspiration of the designs Is man! 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Tatious 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the Immense rise In 
prices after the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1 921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhc of rupees. This amount included 
allowances for bnilding new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January, 1023, 
estimated the total expenditure at Bs. 1,202 
lakhs including Bs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Rs 14 crores This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain fteros 
such as land, residences, water supply, cleCTrlc 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, m aa- 
dltion to meeting current expenditure, partial jy 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital 
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outlay, whilst there are other Items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and Indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re>opened in 1833-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and staff and was 
facilitated by a period of cheap money. Oov- 
ernment utilised the occasion for extending the 
residential accommodation for visiting member 
of the Indian Legislature The population of 
the new City is about 80,000 according to the 
1931 Census Practically all the building sites 
within it (except in a small area where short- 
comings in drainage are a handicap) are taken 
up and the time for extending the iayout has 
almost arrived 

Progress of the Work.-*-Tho oonstmctlon 
of Ifew Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the Great War and 
the absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Bevennes.andthe 
headquarters of the BoyalAir Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926 All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and B A F Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have already bad to carry- 
out the first sectloa of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans H E the 
Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House on December 23, 1929 His 
Excellency until then had resided during Ahe 
Delhi season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Dmhi 
The Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence In| 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October The experi- 1 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when Betrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report byi 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October 
But various factors, including especially the 
increase in personnel in the Secretariat and 
consequential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla, are making the exten- 
sion of the Delhi season unavoidable Kie pro- 
\ ision of considerable further housing accommo- 
dation both for offices and residential has become 
6 


imperative The only question is whether this 
should be undertaken both in Delhi and in Simia 
or m Delhi only Pressed by sharp financial 
stringency, arising partly out of the emergency 
created by the Institution of the Constitutionai 
Beforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively movmg in the direction of making 
Delhi an aii-the-year-round Capital Certain 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year The office personnei of 
others are kept in Deihi tliroughout the year 

There was in recent years an increase in 
malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
feverin New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1936 The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi were ringed about with prolific 
I mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary The Government of 
India after the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
operations on a largescale, scientifically directed, 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being 14 lakhs. Improvements 
in the water supply of the new Capital with 
a view to a larger population being retained 
in it durmg the summer has also been effected. 

When the residential buildmgs in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India issued orders that they 
were to be "for cold weather occupation only.^' 
This rule was followed. The general principle 
embodied in the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible. Secretariat, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
inappropriate for hot weather occupation 

Art Decorations. — ^The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists *by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows A cerh^ number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buddings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as weli as 
individual artists, were invited through iocal 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 smali scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process tn situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 

g aid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
ovemment undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
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jects would be given preference over reli- 
gions ones and Engish artists living m India 
were barred from competition, tbe work being 
strictlj' reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressmg until the 
World-Wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Klemorial. — H. E, H. the 
Duke of Gomiaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memotnl 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931 , in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army In India, of the Eoyal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of ofBdal 
and other spectators 

George V Memorial. — It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late JLaje'ty, King-Emperor George V, in 
, Princes' place, the large park-like area lying 
'between the All-lndia War lilemorial and the 
Pnrana Qila The ongm of thlo proposal was 
a movement started among the Kuling Prmces, 
'ometirao proMously. to erect a white memorial 
etatue to His Jfajesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died The matter was then con- 
sidered In a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Ibccellency 
the Earl of Wllhngdon The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E the 
Viceroy I'Eued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Coimtcss of Willingdon opened the general 
cuhscTiption list with a donation of Es 5,000 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
clesiHu for a memorial and the Statue w as even- 
tually uni Piled bj His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, on Not ember 14, 1939 

Public Institutions. — ^It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
OiBcers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
..presided The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Es 12} lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, tcachmg and residential 
University of DcUu, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local unuersity on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission The 
proMsion of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of lime it was decided to comroenee work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 


organisation was quuMy effected by the Exe- 
cutive CouucQ. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H E the Viceroy would he able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but tins pioied 
impracbcahle. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to It for its 
future home The Government of India hai e also 
allotted free land to various colleges in Old Delhi 

H. H the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Es 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government oi 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 
tliis was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Pnrana Qila, 1 c , be 
tween them and Princes 'place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake Practicil 
consideration led to its abandonment for tliat 
purpose and the area was laid out ns a park. 
A large proportion of the Maharaja’s Es 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium 

Inaugural Ceremony — -Tlie New City 
wasr- the scene of notable and elaborate 
inauguration ceremonies m February, 1931 
Tbe first of these was the unveiling of four 
“ Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
bloclm The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail The columns are designed 
to resemble the histone ones erected in various 
parte of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada. Australia, New Zealand and South 
Airiia The first tuo and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their oun representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 

City Extension — ^Themain direction for the 
future extension of the new city is southward 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development. Government hare land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Ait Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood 

A Now Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official^ Chairman ana 
Secretariat was established in 1932. 

Tlic Improvement Trust was instituted in 
1937, its duties being to provide tor Ih® 
expansion of the new capital, incluaiiis. 
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both old and now cities ai^d urgently to deal 
uitli the insanitary ovei crowding of the old 
city, a problem arising from the rapid increase 
of population tlicic since DcUii again became 
capital of India 

ClntS Comnnssioner — X V Asltwith, c I E , 1 0 s 
Financial Adviser — G K S Sarma 
Eegistrar to the Chief Commissioner — J A David 

Magistemal and Exeotimve. 

Deputy Commissioner and President, DelhiMitntci- 
pality — J Evans, res 
Addl District Magistrate — ^A Isar, mbb 
Chairman, Delhi Improvement Trust — J S 
Hardman, 1 0 s ^ 

City Magistrate and Secretary, Notified Area Com- 
mittee — S Hathu Earn, M b E 


JUDICIAI. 

District and Sessions Judge — ^Nauab Singh, res 

Senior Sub-Judge — S Eafl<i Ahmad 
POUCE 

Senior Superintendent of Police — ^D. Kilburn, 
OBE , IP 

Superintendent of Police, Cl D — ^E G. McUor, 
IP 

Addl Supdt of Police — B Khan Abdul 
Ghafnr Khan 

Medical 

Chief Medical Officer and Civil Singcon, Delhi — 
Lt -Col M M Cruiclishank, i M s 

Addl Civil Surgeon, Delhi, and Cii il Surgeon, New 
Delhi — Dr Earn Paikash Malholra, jr B b s , 
u 11 0 P .(Lond ) 
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Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian bungalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation, the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Baillio which captured Aden on 
January iQth, 1839 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow Isthmus of flat ground The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea Icvei Eugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles In extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing pcmulation 
Attached to Aden is the island of Perim, 5 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Eed Sea The 
Kuria Muria islands, whicli were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, arc induded in 
the Aden Colony, but for ndministratite pur- 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Ecsident in the Persian Gulf in 1931. 

The whole extent of the Aden Colony 
indnding Aden, Little Aden, Shaildi Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles 
Xlic 1031 census showed Aden, with Little 


Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to hav , 
population of 48,338 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues arc spoken 
The population is cluefly Arab The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard sailron and a little 
indigo. In the lulls, wheat, madder, fruir, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wav and 
honey are obtained The difiicult problem of 
water supply has been solved It is now ob- 
tained from bore wells situated near the Milage 
of Sheikh Othman, and it is sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the civil population and 
shipping Bore water has practically replaced 
condensed w’atcr 

Some 2,000 houses liave been connected 
to the mun water, and fire hsdrants ha^o been 
sited at intervals throughout the sj stem There 
are filling stations for camel carts at Crater, 
Tawahl and Sheikh Othman, and by this means 
water is distributed to houses wIiIlIi hasc so 
far not been connected to the main supply 
The water is of exceptional bacteriological 
purity, although rather hard 

Drainage s\ stems at Tawahi and Crater arc 
now in operation 

Climate — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in Jun'', 
w itli variations up to 102 The lulls betw cen the 
monsoons in May .and September arc very 
oppresshe But Aden is tisualli free from 
infectious diseases and epidemic”, and the 
absence of xegetation, the dryness of the 
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soil and the pnnty of the diihking vratet consti* 
tnte efficient safegoards against nanT maladies 
common to tropical conntrles. The annnal 
rainfall varies from i Inch to inches, ■with an 
itregnlai average of 3 mches. 

Administration.— Aden \ras transferred 
from the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to that of the Colonial Office mth 
effect from 1st April, 1937, from -which date it 
a«!snmed the status of a Crown Colony, 

The Administration is vested m His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-m-Chlef who is 
assisted hy an Executive ConncQ. 

In spite of the transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government This involves the retention 
of the spirit and in most cases of the letter of 
existmg laws and regulations, the preservation 
in judicial cases of the right of appeal to the 
EUgh Court of Bombay, the continued use of 
Indian postage rates and currency and the 
maintenance of the port as a free port 

The management of the port is under the 
control of the Board of Trustees formed m 1888 
The principal bnsmess of the Port Trust in recent 
\ears has been the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide. 

The Police Eotce consists of land, harbour and 
armed Pohee. 

The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
ment performs all mnmcipal functions in Aden. 

Aden tProtectorate.— The Xden Protec- 
torate, which has an area of approximately 
112,000 square miles. Is hounded on the East 
hy Hhnfar, which is part of the dominions of the 
Enltan of Muscat and Oman, and on the North 
and TTest by the Great Desert and the E^gdom 
of Tcmen, whose southern boundary was tem- 
porarily fixed by Article IH of the Treaty of 
San'a (February, 1934) by which His Majesty’s 
Government and the Temen Government agreed 
to maintain the status quo frontier as it -was on 
the date of the signature of the treaty. The 
coastline of the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
750 miles tong, starts in the liTest &om Hnsn 
Mniad, opposite the Idand of Perim, and it runs 
eastwards to Has Dbarbat 'All where it meets 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 

Iffistory. — ^TJp to the 18th century, the Aden 
Protectorate used to be in the hands of the Imam 
of San’a (capital of the Yemen of to-day) and 
several of the rulers ol the tribal districts sndi 
as the Ahdali, Hanshahl, Amiri, Yafa’i and 
’Anlaql, were the Imam's " wahils " or Gover- 
nors until his power declined and they declared 
their independence. This occurred in 1728 in 
the case ol the Ahdali and 1758 in the case ol 
the Yata’I. 

After the capture of Aden by the Bcltlsb in 
1839, most of the neighbouring (ffiiefs entered 
into Treaty rdattons with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment Others followed suit ns time went on, 
the last to do so being the Andhali Sultan In 1914. 
The treaties are Treaties of Protection. 

In 1904, an Asglo-Torhlsh Commission 
delineated the frontiers between the Protec- 
toTSte and Turldsh Yemen. 


In July, 1915, during the Great VTar, the 
Turhs occupied the Ahdali, Haudiahi and Amiri 
districts until the Armistice. 

Subsequent to the end of Tur&idi rule in 
Arabia after the Armistice, the Imam of the 
Yemen advanced into the Protectorate and 
i between 1919 and 1925 occimied the Amiri 
I district, tndndmg the Bad^n tnhes, and 
I portions of Han^hi, Snheihi and Upper Yafa’ 
i territory. He also occupied the disthet'of the 
i Beidha Sultan who wa^ot in Treaty rdations 
I with His Majesty’s Government, and the Audhali 
plateau. 

In 1928 he was fffreed by ait and ground action 
i to evacuate the Amiri district -with the exception 
ol a small portion in the North, and also the 
district of Sbaib. On the condnsion ol the 
Treaty of San’a in 1984 he evacuated the 
remaining portion of the Amiri district and 
the Andhali plateau. 

Division of Aden Protectorate— The Aden 
Protectorate can he more conveniently des- 
cribed hy dividing it into two areas, the IVestem 
and the Eastern. The former consists of the 
I following Tribal districts, the Chiefs of which are 
ail in protective trea^ relations -with His 
Majesty’s Government. 

'AMall—ms Hi^ess Sultan Sir Abdul 
Harlm Fadhl, s:.o. 2 i.o, e.cie, Sidtan of 
Lahej, who is the premier Chief of the Aden 
Protectorate. 

PfldfiK— Sultan Salih bin 'Abdullah, Capital 
Shttqra. 

Amiri. — ^Andr Nasr -hln Shaif Seif, 0.si 0 , 
Capitol Dh^a ’, 

Lower Yafa'i . — Sultan ’ Aidrns bin Muhsln, 
Capital AI Qara ’. 

Baushabi ^ — Sultan Sarot bin Muhammad, 
Capitol Museimir. 

Djjper Yafa’i Confederation . — Sultan Muham- 
mad bm Salih Husam Saleh Muhsin, Capital 
Alabjaba. Askar 2nd, Naqibs of the Mausatta 
Tube, Capital Al Qndma Sheikii Salim Saliii, 
i of the Dbnbi Tnbe, Capital Dhi Sura Sheikh 
iQasim ’Adbnrrahman, of the Maflahi Tribe, 
Capital Al Jnrba Sheikh Mulmunund Hnlisin 
Ghahb, of the Hadhrami Tribe, Capital Ash 
Shibr. 

Shatb — Sheikh Mohammad Muqhll As Saqiadi, 
Capitol Bakbal. 

QiifexM— Sheikh Hasan ’All, Capitol Ath 
Thomeir. 

•Afaiti— Shaikh Saleh Ba Sayal, Capitol Al 
Kasha’. 

*Aqrabi , — Sheikh Mnhammad Fadhl La 
’Abdullah, Capitol Bir Ahmed. 

' Audhah . — Snlton Salih bin Hnseln, Ctapltal 
Zara. 

Upper 'Aulaqi — Snlton’ Awadh bln Salih bin 
Abdunah, Capital Nlsab Sheikh Muhsin bln 
Farid, Capitm Yesbbum. 

Lower ' Aulaqi , — Snlton 'AJdrus bin Alt, 
Capital Abvar. 

Bettan.— SharU Salih bin Hnseln, Capitol 
An Nuqub. 

Regent — Sharif Hussein Bm Aimed A® 
Mohsm. 
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Subeihi — Sheikh Sluhammad bin ’ All, the 
Baihimi Sheikh Sheikhs Muhammad * Ali 
Ba Sal& and Hawwash bin Sa’id, the Atlii 
Sheikhs. 

The Eestern area comprises Hndhramaut 
(consisting of the Quaiti State of Shilir and 
Mukalla and the Kathiri State ol Seiyun), the 
jilahri Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra, and the 
Wehidi Sultanates of Bir* 'Ah and Baliha 
all of which have been for many years in protec* 
tive treaty relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment His Highness Sultan Sir Salih bin Ghalib 
al Qu’alti, E 0 M a., Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla 
is the premier Chief in the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate, and Hadhramant is the most in^or- 
tant and best organised of these areas. It is 
bounded on the west by the Wahidi Sultanates 
and on the east by the Mahri Sultanate. 

The Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and SOcotra 
is the most easterly area in the Aden Protec- 
torate, being bounded on the east by the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman The Sultan of Qishn 
and Socotra resides on the island of Socotra 
(area 1,400 square miles) which lies 150 miles 
from Cape Guardofui. The island was occupied 
by the East India Company in 1834 and it came 
under British protection in 1886 when the treaty 
with the Mahri Sultan was concluded. 

Populabon — ^The population of the whole 
Protectorate is roughly estimated to be about 
600,000 They are chiefly Muslims, nearly ail 
being of the Shaf 'i persuasion, but there are also 
a few Jews The Western Aden Protectorate 
is divided into tribal confederations and Sul- 
tanates, and the inhabitants are for the most 
part settled or agricultural, though a few are 
nomadic. The indigenous type of Arab is 
chiefly conflned to the littoral and to the mari- 
time ranges. Further Horth and East ol the 
Protectorate chiefly in Yafa’l and ’ Aulaqi 
territory, one gets a taller and more Semitic 
type who came originally from the Yemen, 
especially from Jauf. 

Physical character — The Western Protec- 
torate is divided into — 

1 The littoral belt, nhich varies between 

4 — 40 miles in width 

2 The maritime ranges. 

S The intramontaino plains, about 3,000 

feet above sea level. 

4 The highland plateau ranging from 

5,000 to 8,000 feet, 

5 The Great Desert with a mean altitude 

of 2,500 feet 

The country between the littoral and the 
plateau is a tangle of mountainous valleys Some 
of the valleys are very fertile The plateau 
itself is broken up by numerous hills and it is 
intersected with several deep valleys The 
plateau of the Upper Yafa’ and 'Audliall 
districts are particularly fertile. 

Climate — ^The dimate is not iinhealthy, and 
the nights are usually cool The cultivated 
oases and river beds such as the Lahei delta, 
Abyan, and the Tiban and Bana vallejsarc 
malarious 


In the maritime hills and intramontaino 
plains the heat is fierce, but dry, by day On the 
highland plateau it never gets unbearably 
hot even in the day time and in the summer, 
whilst the nights are aluajs cool In the 
u inter, one often seeks the sun for choice, while, 
at night, the cold is severe, though frost is rare 
The air in the highlands is invigorating and the 
dimate ddightful 

There is little rainfall in the littoral and mari- 
time hills and intramontaino plains, and cultiva- 
tion is chiefly dependent on Irrigation from the 
water courses 

On the highland plateau water is obtained 
near the surface and irrigation is chiefly from 
wells which are numerous There is more rain- 
fall, while, in the summer, thunderstorms are 
frequent towards the evening and hail occasion- 
ally falls The region is also liable to dense 
uhite mists which provide considerable moisture 
and are beneficial vo agriculture 

On the southern fringes of the Great Desert 
rainfall is scarce, and the heat very fierce, con- 
trasting with cool, and in the wmter, cold nights 

The prevailing diseases are malaria. Internal 
disorders, bilhuzia and rheumatism Con- 
sumptive cases are above the normal Ophthal- 
mia and cataract are fairly common, and the 
diseases of the eye are particularly common 
in the Northern and coastal ' Aulaqi districts, 
perhaps on account of the frequent sand storms 
blowmg there Perhaps the most common 
complaint is the " Yemen ” ulcer. This ulcer 
is not harmful if teeated in its early stage, but, 
if neglected, as is so often the oase in the interior 
where few opportunities for cure exist, it develops 
into a septic, spreading sore, often resulting in the 
loss of a leg In some of the bigger towns where 
sanitation does not exist and flies abound, 
dysentery is common. 

Communications —There are no railways of 
metalled roads in the Western Aden Protec- 
torate A single-line metre-gauge rallnny uas 
constructed in 1016 for war purposes and upto 
the Armistice the railhead uas four miles of north 
Sheikh Othman. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice, the railway was extended to a point seven 
miles beyond Lahej. It was pulled up at tlic 
end of 1929, as the expense to His Majesty’s 
Government in mamtaining it uas only justified 
as long as there was any risk of the Imam of the 
Yemen extending his encroachment towards 
Lahej This risk ceased with the expulsion of the 
Imam’s forces from the Amiri and Hanshabi 
districts 

There are several natural roads uhich have 
been improved to take motor traffic The chief 
of these are — 

1. Sheikh Othman to Lahej 

2 Lahej to Muscimir 

3. Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 

Ta’iz 

4 Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 

Mafalis 

5 Lahej to Dliala’ and Yemen Ironticr 

town of Oataba 

6 Klior Maksar to Abjan, Sliuqra and 

Lodar 

7 Sbclkli Otlmian to Ywal Baba and tiic 

Yiinim rrontler town of JLifall*! 


• 1. Sultan Naser bin Talib of Bir ’All 2 Sultan All bln Muhsln of Ballhai now 
made and represented by his brother Abdulla bln Muhsin 
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Hecently, successful attempts have been made 
to take passengers by motor trafSo to the 
’•Aulaqi district as far as the foot of the main 
’ Aulaqi range of mountains, the route being 
t’la Ahwat on the coast. Passengers have also 
been taken by taxi to the port of 'Irqa. In the 
absence of roads suitable for motoi traffic, 
communication is chiefly bv camel, though in the 
mountainous districts of Upper Yafa’, mules 
01 donkeys are more suitable. 

The Eoj al Air Force maintain a number of 
landing grounds in the Protectorate 

Products, Industries and Trade — ^Agri- 
culture IS the chief occupation of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorates Yicwed from the barren surround- 
ings of Aden it is difficult to realise the surpris- 
ing fertility of the mountain valleys and slopes, 
.and of the highland plateau in the Protectorate 
Pierj possilile use is made of irrigation and 
water rights are a frequent cause of tribal 
feuds 

The stable crops are “ Bhura '* and 
'* Dukhn ", a millet, of which there ate various 
varieties Indian corn is also grown. Wheat 
.. and barley are found at the higher elevations 
c'-pcri.Uli in Yafa’, the ‘Audhall plateau 
ad the Yeslibum valley Wheat and barley 
ilso grow n all along the Northern Aden Port 
Front ui'j Other crops are jiljit (sesamum) 
and lucerne Dates are grown in the Suheihi 
country Coffee is grown in Yafa. 

Of fruits, grapes, peaches and pomegranates 
are found m the Dhila' district and ' Audhal 
jilatcau. liauanas and papayas are grown m the 
Iiahej oasis and m some other parts. 

Cotton and Indigo (‘‘hawir") is grown m 
Bcihan and the ' Aulaqi districts. 

Honey is largely exported from Yeshhum, and 
to a le^ extent, from the ’ Audhall, Yaf’a and 
Auluqiii Dhala’ districts 

Trade in the Western Aden Protectorate is 
chiefly tninsit trade from the Yemen, from which 
coffee, skins and " qat ” are exported, the latter 
tciDg a plant cultivated In the Yemen, the leaves 
of which are chewed. Most of the coffee, how- 
caer, is exported by sea In return, kerosene 
oil, piece goods and foodstuffs are Imported. AU 
the mala trade routes from the Yemen pass 
through Lalicj, a town 15 miles north of Sheildi 
Othman, and the Sultan of Lahej’s chief source 
of revenue is derived from transit dues, which 
make him the richest, and consequently the most ; 
Important Chief in the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate 

The only industries arc wcaaing, dyeing and 
charcoal burning, though such Jews as there are 
make silver work Potash Is manufactured 
in the 'Abdah and Fadhli distruts Sheep and 
goats ate imported from Somaliland, while oxen, 
fodder, vegetables and fuel come In by caravan 
from the neighbouring districts. 

Government — His Majesty’s Government 
docs not at present attempt to administer the 
Aden Protectorate, but the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate has a European adviser, with his 
staff, who is resident at Mukalla. The Intereste 
of the Western Aden Protectorate are looked 
after bv a small stall of Pohtical Ofheers under 


a Political officer in charge, who, together with 
the Resident adviser at Mukalla, work under 
the Chief Secretary to the Government. The 
Governor and C m 0. of the Colony is also 
Governor of the Protectorate 

The tribes nominate their own Chiefs who 
have subsequently to be recognised by the Aden 
Government. The majority of the'Ohlefs have 
little control over their subjects, an outstanding 
exception being the Sultan of Lahej (or ’Abdali 
Sultan) whose wealth and trained military forces 
assist him. The foundation of tribal adminis- 
tration is the Sharia law of the Qur’an, which 
Is entrusted to the Qadhis. The tribal Chief 
adjudicates in serious cases and assists the Qadhi 
m the execution of his decisions. 

Each large tribe is divided into suh-tribes 
under an ' Aqil or Sheikh. These sub-tribes are 
further sub-divided into dans,' and each clan 
i Into families or " belts." 

There are no Government regular troops m the 
Aden Protectorate. In the Western Aden 
Protectorate, the only Chiefs with trained troops 
to whom the designation "regular” might 
apply are the Saltan of Lahej and, in a mmor 
degree, the Amir of Dhala*. 

A force named ‘ Government Guards’ W’as 
raised in 1938 for Police and general duties 
m the Protectorate and numbers .at present 
300 all ranks 

These with the Tribal Guards are jointly 
known as the ' Protectorate Guards.' 


The Government Guards are under the Com- 
mand of a Pohtical Officer and are paid and 
controlled entirely by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

At present the Tribal Guards are under the 
direct control of the Tribal Cliief concerned 
who contributes to their upkeep, but with the 
view to improving these Forces, it is proposed 
to rc-organise them 

They W'lll then be paid and clothed entirely 
from Governments Funds and the Commandant, 
Government Guards, will be responsible for 
their training 

Their control will remain in the hands of 
the Chief concerned working in close co-oporation 
with the Political Officer of the area 


Towns, Ports and Water Courses. — ^Tlie chief 
towns in the Western Aden Protectorate 
are Lahej, Dhala', Shuqra, Lodar, Ahwar, 
Yesbbum, Nisab and Beihan al Qasab. Upper 
Yaf’a has several large settlements, the largest 
being Beni Bak. 

The chief porta are Shuqra, Masani’ (Ahwar) 
’ Irqa and Hanra. 

The chief water courses ate the Tlban, Har- 
daba-Suheib, Sana, Sulub-Yaramis and Dheiqn- 
Aliwar. The first two and the last come down 
in flood a few times each year. 


The Hadhraniaut States — ^Tlic Qii aitl 
Rulers of Shihr and Mukalla entered into a 
treaty with His Jlajesty’s Govemmmt in 
1882 m winch they bound themselves not to ccao 
any parts of their territories to any person or 
pon er other than the British Gov ernment without 
the consent of the British Government, m 
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addition, the Qu’aitis bound themselves to 
abide by the advice and conform to the wishes 
ot the British Government in all matters relating 
to their dealings with neighbouring chiefs and 
foreign powers. Prior to this treaty the Qu’niti 
Jemadar of Shihr and the Kasadi Nahib of 
Mulcalla had entered into agreements for the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1873 and an even 
earlier agreement (1803) had been made with 
the latter on the same subject The treaty 
of 1882 was strengthened in 1888 by a Protec- 
torate Treaty in the common form of the treaties 
with the Protectorate Chiefs 

In August, 1937, the Qu’aiti Sultan entered 
into a Treaty with the British Government 
by which His Majesty’s Government agreed 
to appoint a Besident Adviser to the Sultan 
whose advice the Sultan agreed to accept in 
all matters except those concerning Mahomedan 
religion and custom The Treaty provided also 
for the recognition by His Majesty’s Government 
of the right of the Sultan to nominate his own 
successor subject to the approx al of His Majesty’s 
Government 

In Pebruary, ‘1939, the Kathlri Sultan of 
SeijTih entered into a similar treaty and the 
same month and Anglo-Qu’aiti-Kathiri Agree- 
ment was concluded reconstituting the Qu’aiti- 
Hathiri Agreement of 1918 with certain modi- 
fications, principally in favour of the, Kathiri,] 
and by this Agreement the Kathirl Sultan | 
became a direct Treatjt Chief 

The Qu’aiti 3tate of Shihr and MukaUa on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahid] and ’Aulaql Sultanates and the King- 
dom of Yemen, on the North by the Great Desert 
and on the East by the Mahrl Sultanate, The 
Kathiri State forms an enclave on the North 

The country Is large in extent but tbe greater 
part of Its sunace consists of barren mountains 
intersected by Wadis some of which are fertile 
and cultivated Of these the most important 
are the .Wadis Meifa, Hajr, Du’an, Leisar, and 
part of the Wadi Hadhramaut The principal 
crops arc millet, sesame, beans and wheat These 
are all consumed locally but Hammumi tobacco 
is exported and so Is Du’an honey. The other 
exports arc prmcipally fish products 

Tlie Capital and the Besidence of the Sultan is 
Mukalla (population about 10,000) Shihr is also 
an important port and both are visited by ocean- 
going ships The country Is divided into fise 
provinces 'There are several hundred miles of 


motorable tracks, including the Al Kaf Bond, 
which is under separate administr.'ition and link's 
Tarim with Shihr , and the Du’an road uhich 
links Mukalla uith Wadi Du an Other tracks 
are under constniction 

The population is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 and 
6 lakhs of rupees respectively. 

Sultan — ^His Highness Sultan Sir Salih bin 
Glinlib al Qu’aiti, K 0 M o 

Heir Apparent — Sultan ’Auadh bin Salih 
al Qu’aiti 

The Kathiri State is bounded on the North 
by the Great Desert and on all other sides by the 
Qu’aiti State. 

Tlie Kathiri conntry was formerly of great 
extent it still includes the most fertile poi tion of 
the Wadi Hadhramaut and its tributary uadis 
such as Wadis Adim and Bin ’All Its crops are 
mainly gram and dates which arc all consumed 
locally, but cotton grows well and this may 
develop into an export. 

The capital and residence of the Sultan is 
Seiyun (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a large and important city which is joined 
with the port of Shihr by the Al Kaf Bond, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Sciyids who spend 
largo sums on the advancement of the country 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly acccssiblo 
by motor 

The population is estimated at about 68,000 
and contains a large number of extremely ucll- 
to-do people.' who live mostly on remittances 
from the East Indies 

Sultan — Sultan .Ta’fcr bin Mansur al Kathiri 
Besident Adviser — G A .Toy 

Financial Assistant — B H Strachan 

Kamaran — Tlie Island of Kamaran in the 
Bed Sea about 200 miles north of Fcrim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1916, and 
IS administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Government of the Colony of Aden It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 3,000 A quarantine station for pil- 
grims travelling to Mecca from the Ea'=t Is 
maintained on the Island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Gosern- 
nient of the Netherlands Indies 



The Home 


The Home Govetnment of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evoln- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company The adaits of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Conrt 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, vrith fall porrer and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
ooncems relating to the civil and ndlitary 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which wore formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
-government and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1019 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council had, and exercised, the fuHest powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincialLegisIatnresand Mimsters.whiieit greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi In the 
sphere so afiected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
cnrtaiicd, bnt outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired. Ho statutory change in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, bnt there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature. 
The Beport of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene In matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

The Council of India. 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body knonm as the 
Councilor India, wliich was associated with the 


Government. 


Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 
powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues pflndia and was charged with the 
induct of the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
the correspondence with India The Act 
of 1919 established the number of members at 
a minimum of 8 and a maximum of 12, one half 
of whom were required to have served or 
resided m India for at least ten years Lord 
MOTley opened the door of the Council to Indians, 
and from 1917 the usual number of Indian 
Members was three 


The India Office. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office, 
Its staff are reermted through the same source 
and s erve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London Unt^l 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year. The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£116,000 was made to the total cost Hie 
basis of the contiibuMon was that Home esti- 
mates should bear the outlay needed fot the 
controlling and political functions of the India 
Office ; Agency functions being still an Indian 
charge 

The Govenunent of India Act, 1935, 

Substantial changes in the machinery de- 
scribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the Acts 
of the Government of India and all grants, pay- 
ments and charges arising out of the revenues 
of India. The powers of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Qdvernor-Qeneral 
and the Governor, to whom they flow direct from 
the Crown, and there is no delegation of powers 
through the Secretary of State In so far as the 
Executive Governments in India function on the 
advice of the Ministers reraonsible to the new 
Legislatures, the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State to Parliament, and consequently his con- 
trol, is at an end. ‘Where, however, the Governor- 
General or the Governors are empowered to act 
in theh discretion or on their individual judgment, 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of State who remains, in these matters, the 
channel of their responsibility to Parliament. 
Daring tbe interim period between the Ist April, 
1937 {the tote on which Provincial Autonomy 
came into operation) and the establishment oi 
the Federation, the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Qovemor-Qencrnl in 
CouncU, and such directions, if they am with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor General 
In Co«ncil,requlre the concurrence of his Advisers. 
The Council of India ceased to exist from tbe 
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1st April, 1937. Some of Its functions, parti* 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits during the interim period, 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 3 and 
a maximum of 6. The position of the India 
Office as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains, but the change brought about 
by the Act Involves the transfer of the whole 
costtoaFarliamentary vote with a contribution 
from Indian revenues based on the cost of Agency 
functions still performed by the Secretary of 
State for the Government of India. 

To some extent the worhing of the Home 
Government is affected by the separation of 
Burma, involving as it does the separate exercise 
in respect of Burma of the functions of the 
Secret^ of State. The Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than 3 Advisers to the Secretary of State 
in relation to Burma, whose status and functioifi 
are analogous to those of the Advisers established 
by the Government of India Act. Fiovision 
has also been made for the payment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance, on behalf of the 
* Government of Burma, of such functions as the 
Secretary of State agrees that his Department 
should perform. 

INDIA OFFICE. ‘ 

Secretary of State, 

The Bight Hon L S. Amery, M V 
Pnvate Secretary : F F Turnbull 
Parhamenlary Private Secretary Capt E C 
Cobb, D.B 0 , JI P 

Permanent Under*Secretary of State. 

'''Sir Findlater Stewart, Q o.b,, q o.l £., o,s.i.. 
Sir D T Montcath K c M.o , 0 D , o v o , o b b 
(acting) 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
The Duke of Devonshire, E o , ii B e. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

W D Croft, 0 1 E , 0 v 0 (acting) 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

P J Patrick, 0 s I 

Sir L D Wakcly, E 0 1 L., C.B. 

Advisers. 

Sir H Strakosch, G.B.B. 

SirH Williamson, c I E , U B B 
Sir J Clay, K0tE,08i,0BE. 

Lt-Col SlrH Suhrawardy, o B B. 

Sir J A Woodhead, E o s I , o i r 
Dewan Baiiadur S E Bunganadlian 
Sir Courtenay Latimer, E o l.B , o.b I. 

Sir G. AA’ilcs, E 0 1 B , 0 S I 
Sir A C CJiattcrjce, g o i B , K c.s i 
PolUteal A.-D-O, to the Seerelary of Stale' 
Lieut -Col Sir Gordon Neale, k o v o , o i E 

* Absent on Spccitil duty 
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Heads of Departments. 

SECBETABIBS. 

Financial F E Grist, OIB , G H Baxter, 
OIE 

Military * MaJ Gen. B M. M Lockhart, 0 1 r , 
J A Simpson. 

Political J P Gibson 

Economic and Overseas A Dlbdln, W. D 
Tomkins, c i B , 0 B B 

Services and General and Establishment Officer: 
B. E Field, 0 B B 

External B T Peel, 0 n E , M 0 

Accountant-General . Su Sidney Turner, c B E , 
PI A 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Personal Assistant to the Military Secretary. 
Col C E T Erskins, oi£,i>SO,MO 

Officers attached to the Military Dept Brigadier 
B C McCay, n s 0 , Lt Col M M Stevenson , 
Lt Col E 6 Hall, 0 B , 0 1 E , Major G D 
Upson 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com* 

I panics B. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto ‘ A T. Williams. 

Librarian : H. N Handle, M.A , D Phil 

President, Medical Board and Medical Adiiser 
to the Secretary of State Major-General Sir 
B W C BradQcld, K c I B , 0 B E. 

Legal Adviser and- Solicitor to Secretary of Stale 
Sir K McI. Hemp. 

Asst. Solicitor C. A H Norman. 

Adviser on Publicity Questions A H Joyce, 
0 BE 

Superintendent of Records B W. Wright, 
M,B,E 

BUBMA OFFICE. 

It 

Secretary of State. 

The Bight Hon. L S. Amery, m p 

Permanent Under.Secretary of State 
♦Sir Findlater Stewart, 0 O.B., a 0 1 .E., 0 s r , 

Sir D T Montcath, E c 3i 0 , c B , c v 0 ., 
OBB (acting) 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
Sir J. C Walton, K c i B , c B , si c (acting). 

Advisers . 

J Clnguc, C M G , C I E 
Sir H H Cran, k B l , c T L 

Assistant Secretaries 

W Johnston, M c. 

W. D. Turner, Ji c. 
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HIGH COSIMISSIONER’S OEFIOE. 

India House, AlduTch* W. 0 2 
The High Commissioner 
Klun Hdhadur Sir Muhammad Azjz-iil-IIaq^ue, 
oi>: 

Pniatc Secretary S K Dutt (Acting ) 

Heputij High Commissioner . S Lall, 0 1 E , 
los ^ 

Chief Accounting Officer. A J. C Edwards, 
n A 

Secretary, General Department E. J Adams 
Inrlian Trade Commissioner Sir Band Meek, 
Ii;t,ciE,onE,iES 
Deputy ditto C W Butler (Oflioiating ) 
Secretary, education Department T. Quaylc, 
0 1 E , ar A , D Litt (Lond ) 

Dstabhshment Officer W McliMatlier, 0 B E 
Publicity Assistant S N Butt 

India Store Department 
Blackpool, S S. Lancs 

Director-General, W F West 
Director of Purchase M Daniels, o B E. 
Diredor of Inspection, L A Lewis, Ml EE, 
MIEI 

^ Secretaries of State for India. 

' Assumed 

charge. 


Lord Stanlev (Earl of Derby) .. ., 1858 

Sn Charles "Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey aud Blpon (Marquess of 
llipon) 1866 


Assumed 

diargc 

Viscount Gtanhorne (Marquees of Salisbury) 1866 
Sit Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 

Marquis of Hartington(Duke of Devon* 

shite) 1880 

Earl of Kimberley 1882 

Lord Eandolpb Churchill . .. .. 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross .. 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1802 

H. H. Eowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 

1895 
1003 
1905 
1911 

1916 

1917 
1922' 
1924 
1924 

1928 

1929 
1931 
1035 
1040 


Lord George F. Hamilton .. 

St. John Brodrick (Viscopnt Midleton) 
John Motley (Viscount Motley) . . 

The Earl of (hewe (Marquess) . . 
Austen Chamberlain 
E. 8. Montagu 
Viscount Peel 
Lord Olivier 
Lord Birkenhead . . 

Viscount Peel . . 

W.Wedgwood Benn 
Sir Samuel Hoare .. 

I^rd Zetland . . 

L. S. Amery • 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,808,670 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a irery 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,608 
square miles with a population of 81,310,846 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
llajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. They Inolude the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Bajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may bo said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the infiuence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an Important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalbousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that "We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; . and while wo will 
permit no-aggression on our dominions nr our 
rights to bo attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government." Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Goicrnmcnt of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admini- 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu niling bouse. In lOll the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great talnqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers o^er his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 


ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovemment, or to carrv on the 
administration during a long minority, but 
always with the nndcviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon ns the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Bights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Cliiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gamed protection ag.ainst dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as nilcrs The Pain- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and otlier Indian States The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to nn Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; tiicv cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the Same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
Its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their oun 
customs, and their Subjects arc admitted to 
most of the public olllccs of the British 
Government 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States arc 
under an obligation not to enter into rclationb 
with foreign nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for ali Intents eiiil 
purposes Britisli subjects Mhcre foreign 
interests arc concerned, the Paramount Pourr 
must act so that no just cause of oiTcneo is 
given by its subordinate aliic^ Ail Indirii 
States alike are under an obligation to nfer 
to the British every question of di-.piite uitli . 
other states. Tlie Indian States maintain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for co-operation with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of cmcrgeiK les, and for 
Internal security purposes, lhe=e units arc, 
generally speaking, organised md armed on 
the lines of regular Indian Army units. In 
addition, many states keep up irregular forces, 
maintained almost on n feud >1 basis Thc^ie 
forces do not possess modem arms and equip- 
ment. Although old and unaltered treaties 
dedarc that the Briti'h liovernmeat will have 
no manner of concern w iHi an\ of a jrnliaraJaliV 
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dependants or Eerrants, -sritli respect to whom 
the Maharajah Is ahsolnte, logic and pnhlic 
opinion have endorsed the prindple whidi Lord 
Canning set forth in his ndnnte of 1860, that the 
"Govemineat of India is not precinded from 
stepping in to set right such setions ahnses 
in a ^Tatire Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or distnrhra 
area, nor from assuming temporaiy charge' 
of a Kative State when there shall be suSdent 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the 
Crown Eepresentative is the sole ‘judge 
subject to the control of Parliament, 'VSliere 
the law of Bntlsh India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing, \niete can* 


tonments exist in an Indian State, jnrisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exerdsed hy the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exerdsed through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, r^ide in the states themsdv^. In the 
larger states the Crown Eepresentative is 
represented by a Besident and in gron|@ 
of states by a Sesident, assisted hy local 
Political Agents Th^e Officers form the 
sole channel of commnnlcafion between the 
Indian States and the Crown Bepresentative 
with the officials of British India and with 
other Indian States. They are expected to 
advise and assist the Baling Pnnces and Chiefs 
in any administrative or other matters on which 
they may be consulted 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY, 


His Majesty the Bing has approved the 
appointment of the following Indian Princes as 
Hon. Aides-de-Camp to the King : — 

Hon- Jlajor-Gen. the Maharaja of Eatlam. 
*'> Hon. Gol. the Maharaja of Jo(flipur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Kawab of Palanpux. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Maharaja Tam Saheb of 
awanagar. 


The following have been appointed Hon. 
Aides-de-Camp to the King (extra) : — 

Hon. Gen. the Maharaja of Bi&aner. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Kawah Malik Sir Umar 
BEayatKhan. 

Hon Lt -Gen. the Maharaja of Jammu 

and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.C s to King Edward Vm 
and have been reappointed collectivelr. 


HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness the Kizam exercises 
lull sovereignty m all internal afiaim. He 
grants titles and u the fountam bead of all 
powers retamed by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Before 1919, the 
Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Kiram, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but an Executive Council was established 
in that year which now consists of seven 
members A Legislative Council consistmg of 
20 members, of whom 12 are official, six non- 
official. and 2 eitraordmary, assists in consider- 
ing balls and recommending them for sanction by 
the Baler. The administration is carried on by 
a regular system of Departments on hues sindlar 
to three followed m Bntish India. By the 1936 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the JUzam 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the Berar rent was to 
continue as before, to be paid by the Bntish 
fiovemment to the Nizam, but the administra- 
tion of Berar was to contmue as before as part of 
the Provmce of the Central Prorinces. 
The State (ajiart from Berar) is divided into two 
divisions, Telinsana and Mahratwara, seventeen 
distracts and 153 taluqas Local boards are 
constituted in each district and taluqa The 
'^^tate maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rujaee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the Britl'n Indian rupee at an 
avemge ratio of 11G/T0,'8 to '100. There Is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal' 
purposes. 

Finance. — ^Hvderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of tlie Indian Stales, Iia\ mg a revenue 

n its own currency of about 91 crores, which 


AND BERAR. 

is approximately double that of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and more than double 
that of any other of the larger States After 
many vicissitudes, its finances are at present in 
a prosperous condition and it enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve 
of ISf crores, apart from the paper currency 
reserve of 18 crores, has been built up. Tins 
consists of separate Eeserve Funds for debt 
redemption, fanune relief, industrial devdop- 
ment, O S Currency stabilisation and depreits 
The bnduet estimates for the present year 
1351 F. {6tb October, 1941 to 5th October. 1942) 
show a revenue of 915 73 lakhs and an expendi- 
ture of 913 77 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set 
aside for famme insurance and debt redemption 
The capital expenditure programme providre 
for an expenditure of 110 86 lakhs, which 
includes 5 12 lakhs for completion of large 
irrigation projects and 5-67 lakhs for construc- 
tion of railway, 17 50 lakhs for Osmania Univer- 
sity buildings, 15 lakhs for Military Bufldmg*, 
10 lakhs for Secretanat Buildings, 5 lakhs for 
Medical BuUdinss, 23 94 lakhs 'for gold pros- 
pecting and 5-30 lakhs for District Electricity 
Bnildings The year opened with a cash balance 
of 300-89 lakhs which is expected to be 101-75 
lakhs by the end of the year The per cent 
Government loan 1352-62 F , is quoted at 
100-14-0 and the 3J per cent loan 1355-65 F., 
at 100-6-0 

In addition to the munificent gifts of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam and the contri- 
butions of the public, the State is subscribio? 
at the rate of 21 lakhs annually In its own 
currency to the Empire’s War effort. 
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Produetion and InduiKy — The princi- 
pal indnstry of the State is agiicultnie, 
vhich maintains 67 per cent of the population. 
The common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
About 68 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the State The rest consists of 

S rnate estates of His Exalted Highness the 
fizam and the estates of the Jagirdars and 
Faigah nobles The total land revenue is over 
3 crores Tlie principal food crops are millet 
and rice, the staple money-crops are cotton, 
which IS grown extensively on the black cotton 
soils, and oil seeds Hyderabad is well-known 
for its Oaorani cotton which is the finest indi- 
genous cotton in India The total area under 
cotton cultivation exceeds 3^ million acres 
(1349-60 Fasli-Forecast). Hyderabad possesses 
the most southerly of the Indian coal mines and 
the whole of Southern India is dependent on 
it for such coal as is transported by rail. The 
chief mines are situated at Singarem, which is 
not far from Bezwada junction on the Caloutta- 
Madras line and Bellampalli on Balharshah line 
The chief manufacturing industry is based 
on the cotton produced In the State There 
are 0 large cotton mills in existence and 
others are likely to be established, while about 
nearly one-half of the cloth worn in the Domi- 
nions IS produced on local hand-looms There 
are about 369 ginning, pressing and decorti- 
cating factories in the cotton tracts and also a 
number of tanneries, rice, flour and oil mills, 
the total number of factories subject to the 
Hyderabad Factories Act of all kinds in the 
State being 629 The Shahabad Cement Co , 
which has been established at Shaliabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway not far from 
Wadi, now associated with the Associated 
Cement Company, Ltd , has at present an 
annual output of 160,498 tons. A sugar 
factory of a Crushing capacity of about 1,600 
tons has been established at Bodhan A Dis- 
tillery to manufacture 6 lakhs gallons of alcohol 
99 8 B out of Molasses adjoining the Sugar 
Factory at Bodhan is also in operation and a 
Paper Factory to manufacture paper from 
bamboo has been erected at Eothapetta, and has 
commenced manufacture of paper recently 

Taxation — ^Apart from the land revenue which, 
as stated above, brings in about 3 crores, 
the main sources of taxation are excise and 
customs The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year, at 171 lakhs and 1 crore 
20 laklis respectively. After these come interest 
on investments, 35 77 lakhs, railways 135 lakhs, 
and Berar rent 29 17 lakhs The customs 
reveAuo is derived from an ad valorem duty of not 
more than 5 per cent on all imports and exports 
Commnnxcationt — 132 miles of broad-gauge 
line from Bombay to Madras traverse the State ; 
also 30 miles of metre-gauge in the Masulipatam 
to Marmagao line At Wadi, on the Bombay- 
Madras line, the broad-gauge sjstcm of the 
Kizam’s State Bailuay takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal, 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 353 miles From Eazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge* Godavari Valley Itailway runs 
north-west lor 386 miles to Manmad on the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 


Calcutta. A metre-gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar to 
the border and is now linked up with Drona- 
chaliam on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Branch lines exist from Puma to 
Hingoll, Parbhani to Purli-Vaijnath, Hanpalli 
to Eotliagudium and Vikarabad to Bidar, which 
last was extended to Purli-Vaijnath. A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankampet to Bodhan 
was opened for trafiio on 1st November 1938. 
A branch line of 101 miles from Mudklied to 
Adiiabad is under construction Thus with 
branch lines there are now 799 miles of broad- 
gauge and 638 of the metre-gauge in the State 
The Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension 
of 36 miles from Hurduwadi on the Bombay- 
Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad District. 
The Hizam’s Guaranteed State Railway was 
worked by a company until April, 1930, when 
it was purchased by the Nizam’s Government 

The road system is being rapidly extended in 
accordance with a well considered programme 
From June, 1932 the Railway is running motor 
bus service in the city and suburbs of Hydera- 
bad and on some district roads At first the 
fieet consisted of 27 passenger vehicles operating 
a route mileage of 284 New services have been 
opened from time to time and the present 
motor mileage operated is 4,057 miles with 
276 passenger vehicles and 51 goods lorries with 
three trailers There are now a few important 
roads in the State not operated by the Railway 
Bus Services and in due course these are likely 
to be operated by these services 

Co-ordination of road rail services has been 
achieved by the opening of many out-agencies in 
the districts for through booking of goods and by 
arranging for the collection and delivery of goods 
at economic rates from merchants* godowns to 
railway stations, and by connecting up bus 
service with the railway at various places for 
passenger traffic also. 

The Railway Department is also in clmrgo 
of Aviation At present the activities are 
confined to the running of an Aero Club, training 
local men in flying, constructing aerodromes at 
various places in the State and undertaking 
charter flights An Elementary Flying Train- 
ing School has been started to train Pilots for 
the Royal Indian Air Force A trial service 
between Hyderabad-Bangalore-Madras route 
was uorked during the suntmer of 1940 and on 
account of the above training Scheme it is not 
possible to continue the Service at present 

After the purchase of the Railway in 1930, 
Government set up a Board consisting of five 
members to administer the Railway with its 
ancillary Services, subject to the control of 
H E H the Nizam’s Executive Council This 
was previously functioning in London. Vith 
effect from Ist November '41 this has been 
transferred to Hyderabad and a London agent 
represents the Railway’s Interests there The 
General Manager assisted by heads of the 
various departments under him is responsible 
for the actual working and the day to day 
activities of the Railway. 

Edneation — ^In 1940-41 the total number of 
educational institutions was 6,604 (excluding 
Collegiate Edneation), the number of primary 
schools in particular having been largely 
I increased , 
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The ileprcsentativo Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Cduncil Mhicli liavo been hitherto func- 
tioning under separate Acts now function 
under a consolidated law The term of both 
the Houses has been increased from three to four 
years The strength of the Hepresentative 
Assembly is 310 The Assembly is being 
invariably consulted in regard to any legislative 
measure before it is introduced in the Legislative 
Council The Assembly has the right of 
considering the general principles und^erlymg 
any Bill or any of its provisions and of proposing 
amendments thereto The powers of the 
Assembly in respect of the budget have been 
enlarged by conferrmg on it the right of passmg 
resolutions on any of the major heads on the 
budget, provided that such resolutions do not 
have reference to particular grants of appropria- 
tions Certain heads of expenditure hitherto 
excluded from discussion continue to be so 
excluded except m the case of “ the Military 
Forces of His Highness the Maharaja '* where 
discussion is permitted 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from fifty to sixty-eight, forty-four 
places bemg filled by election The Council 
will have a non-offlcial President who will be 
elected by the House after its first term, the 
Deputy President being elected from the 
commencement 

Certain provisions calculated to widen the 
electorate for the Assembly and the Legislative 
Council have also been made 

An Important reform designed to enable the 
Legislature more largely to influence the nature 
of the advice and assistance which the Executive 
Council tenders to His Highness, has been the 
selection of two non-olflcials, from among the 
elected representatives, in His Highness’s 
Executive Council Such Ministers arc eligible 
to hold any portfolio of the Admmistration 

The Mysore Army. — The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 2,340, consisting of 
1,SS3 Combatants and 403 non-Combatants, 
at the end of June 1041. The Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 485, and 
that of the Mysore Horse was 114 The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 1,004. The expen- 
diture under “ army ” amounted to nearly 18J 
lakhs of rupees ' 

The cost of the Police administration was 
Hs 22,19,000. 

Agriculture — Kearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwan 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp The Sen- 
cultural industry is the mo^t important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists 
Tlio prospects of the silk industrj has been 
bright in view of tlic international situation and 
the limited imports of foreign silk The area 
under inulberrj during the j car ended June 1941 
nas 38,430 acres The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularisuig agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstratioiib, investiga- 
tions and experiment Tlierc .irc 7 Go\ eminent 
Agricultural Farms at Hcbhal, Babbur, Marthur, 


Nagcnahallj', Hunsur, Mandva and the colfco 
experimental station at Balehonnur A live- 
stock section has been organised which liavc been 
taking necessary steps for the improvement 
of liv'c-stock A cattle breedmg station has been 
established at Parv'athaiay-anakcrc, no.ir Ajjam- 
pur in the Hadur District, with a sub-st.ation 
at Basur A Scrum Institute has been opened 
at Bangalore for the manufacture of scrum and 
virus for inoculation agamst rmderpest and other 
contagious diseases There are 81 Vetcrfiiary 
Institutions in the State under the control of 
the Civil Vetermary Department 

Medical Relief — The improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
rural areas has also received special attention 
The headquarters of every one of the taluks 
|m the State is provided with a hospital and 
there arc 349 dispensaries and medical institu- 
tions A scheme of subsidising rural 
practitioners has been in practice and is working 
successfully 

Water Works and Electricity. — Water-works 
have been established at great cost In 
Mysore and Bangalore Both these cities (and 
210 towns and villages) are lit by electrieity, 
and much has beeh done in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 
"lungs,” opening out extensions, and inducing 
the people to build houses of an improved type 

Industries and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of indus- 
tries and commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
loping existing industries and serving ns a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters The department ''has under its 
control the following demonstration factories — 
The Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. 'The 
Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory', with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs aud preparations The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineermg Department of Public Health. 
My'sore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
and the care and deveiopment of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sencuiture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce Arrangements hav e 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instruction in the utilisation of the liigii 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing I^orLs at Mysore, 
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The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experunental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. 

At Bhadravati ate located the Mysore Iron 
and Steel 'Works, owned and mn by the 
Government. The works are the second 
largest of their Undin the British Empire and 
contom the only charcoal blast fnrnace and 
wood distillation plant in the East, A plant 
for manufactnring steel and steel products has 
been added since April 1936. The slag produced 
by the blast furnace is now being utilised by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
works. Kearhy is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a joint-stodlt company, 
which produce many varieties of paper Bhadra- 
vati bids fair to become one of the most 
important industrial centres in India. Among 
other industries may be mentioned a sandal 
oU distillery, a silk filature, a soap factory, 
a weavmg factory, tedmical art and industrial 
workshops, porcelain factory, Industiial and 
testing laboratory, lac factc^, and a factory 
for the manufacture of electrical goods. 

A notable feature during the past few years 
has been the coming into being of several state- 
«ided loint-stock companies for the manufacture 

sugar, paper, chemicals and fertUisers, spun 

, tobacco and coffee curing, electrical bat- 
.cries, glass-maUng and vegetable oils There 
are now 613 large scale industrial establidiments 
in the State givmg cmploj-ment to about 73,921 
persons 

A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Hrdro'Electrie and Irrigation Works. — 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H.P. for supping power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies i^nd incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the *' Enshnaraja-sagara Beservoh”, 
called after the name of the late Maharaja, 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir, besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 46,000 H.P., will also bring under 
irrigation about 120,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the "Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin, the then Vlceroyt An 
area of about 18 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 2,000 tons of cane per day has been estab- 
iished nearby at Mandya. An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for smal 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation. 


The construction of a reservoir across the river 
Kumadvathi near Anjanapur, Shikaripur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost of Bs.l8 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for irrigation. The area 
expected to be irrigated is ^ont 10,000 acres. 
In addition to large new inieation works in 
progress, the work of construettag a Beservoir 
across the river Shimriia at Mar conahalli, Eunigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost Ba 22 InVhR 
to irrigate an extent of about 10,000 .acres, is 
nearing completion 

To provide for the ever-widening demand for 
power for industrial, domestic and town Ughting 
purposes, the Shimsha and Jog bydro-dectric 
schemes are being pushed through at an aggre- 
gate cost of over two crores of rupees. 

There are 5,721 power installations and 44,001 
hghtmg installations The total number of 
towns and villages electrified at the end of 
June 1941 was 215. 

Finance. — The* actual revenue receipts and 
disbursements charged to revenue for 1940-41 
were Bs 4,75,18,000 and Bs. 4,72,87,000 respec- 
tively. 

Edneation. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on Ist July, 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Maharani’s 
Colleges at Bangalore, and the Medical and 
Maharaja’s College at Mysore, and three Inter- 
mediate Colleges with headquarters at Mysore 
The colleges are efilciently equipped and or- 
zanised and there is a traimng college for men 
located at Mysore. The Maharani’s College at 
Bangalore is a College for Women. 

There are 37 High Schools for boys and 12 High 
Schools for Girls, 325 Middle Schools for boys 
and 47 for Girls Provision has been made for 
teaching several vocational subjects in general 
school with a view to creating an interest in the 
vocations and in order to enable the pupils to 
take to such vocations after their Hi^ School 
life There are 9 Training Institutions for 
training teachers in Middle and Primary Schools ; 
4 of them are for women The control over 
Primary Education was taken over by Govern- 
ment from the local bodies from the 1st July 
1941 under The Elementary Education Act, 1941 
There are also schools for imparting instruction 
m Agricultural, Commercial, Engmeering and 
other Technical subjects There were altogether 
7,097 schools at the end of June 1940 with a 
strength of 353,746 pupils This gives one school 
to every 3.59 square miles of the area, and to 
every 787 persons of the population. The total 
expenditure of Edneation was Bs 74,38,315, 
yiriding an average of Bs. 1-2-6 per head of 
population 

Dewan — ^Bajamantrapravina N Madhnva 
Bau, B a , B n 

ATimifsr*— -BajamantrapravinaK V 
Anantaraman; Bajasevaprasakta A V. 
Bamanathan; H B Gundappa Gowda; J 
Mohamed Imam 

Resident in Mysore. — ^Thc Hon. Lt.-Col. D. de 
M. S. Fraser, o.i.£. 
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BARODA. 


The Bta\e of Baroda is situated partly In 
Gujerat ana partly In Kathiawar. It is dlinded 
into four district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Kavsarl near the mouth of the Taptl river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
(2) central district north of the Karbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city, (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,176 square 
miles ; population 2,855,010, of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus 


History — ^Tbe history of Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1706. In later expeditions Filaji 
Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, meatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was uie headquarters tiU 
1766 After 1723 Filaji regtdarly levied tribute 
in Gujerat His son Damajl finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since when it has always been 
In the hands of the Oaekwars , but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1763, after which the country 
wasdivided between the Gaekwar and theFeshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Fanipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by bis sonsSayajl Bao I, Kattesing Bao, 
Mannaji Bao and Govind Bao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Bao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Bao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
inter aha that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Feshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Bajl Bao Feshwa, 
the Findarl hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayajl Bao II was Gaekwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Camac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Oanpat Bao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Bao II in 1847. During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Supreme Government His successor, 
Khande Bao, who ascended the gadi in 185^ 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
hisbrother Malbar Bao in 1870. Maltaar Bao was 
deposed in 1876 for "notorious misconduct" 
and “ gross mlsgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that be bad instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Fbayre, the Besident, was not proved 
Sayaji Bao III, a boy of 13 years of age, and 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
family, was adopted as heir of Khande Bao in 
1875 and invested with full powers in 1881 
Sayaji Bao III, after a glorious reign of 68 
years, died in February 1930 and was succeed- 
ed by yu^araJ Fratap Singb, who is the present 
Buler. 


Administration. — ^An executive council con- 
sisting of the Den an and three Ministers carries 
on the administration, subject to the control 
of the Maharaja One of the Ministers is 
appointed from among the non-official members 
of the Legislate 0 Council A number of depart- 
ments have been formed, uhicli -nro presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided Into Mahalt 
and Peta Mahals, of which there are in ail 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchajats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Bemembrancer, which 
Is responsible for making laws. There is also a 
Lcgislati\e Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha The State Army con- 
sists of 5,086 Begular forces and 3,856 Irregular 
forces. 


Finance — ^In 1940-41, the total receipts of 
the State were Bs 252 45 lakhs and the 
disbursements Bs 240 33 lakhs. The principal 
revenue heads were Land revenue Bs 95 07 
lakhs, Abkari Bs 27 85 lakhs. Opium 
Bs 2 49 lakhs, Baihvays Bs 20 01 lakhs. 
Interest Bs 17 61 lakhs, Trlbutg from other 
States Bs 6 06 lakhs British currency was 
introduced in 1901 

Production and Industry- — ^Agrlcnlture and 
pasture support 63 per cent of the people The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
part of the State is held on rifolwart tenure. 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which ar^ little worked There 
are 150 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies* Act. 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,303 
Co-operative Societies In the State. 

Communications —The B. B &0 I. Bailway 
crosses part of the Havsari and Baroda prants and 
tbeBajputana-Malwa Bailway passes through the 
Mehsana pranf. A system of branch lines has 
been bmlt by the Baroda State in all the four 
prants in addition towbicb the Tapti Valley !^ll- 
way and the Baroda-Godbra Chord line (B B 
C.l.) passthrough the State Thei^ilways owned 
by the State are about 723 miles in length 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 458 and 582 respectively. 

Education — The Education Department 
controis 2,513' institutions of different kinds. In 
130 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College and the B. T. College are affiliated to 
the Bombay University. There are a number 
of higli schools, technical schools, and schools 
for special ciasscs, such as the jungle tribes and 
unclean castes. The State Is " in a way pledged 
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to the policy of free and compulsory primary 
education.” It maintains a system of rural 
and travellmg libraries. Eighteen per cent 
of the popi 2 ]atwa is returned ia the census 
as literate Total expense on Education is 
Ks 38 821aMis ' 

Capital City — ^Baroda City with the canton* 
ment has a population of 153,301. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices , and it is crowded with 


Hindu temples The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army, 

Ruler. — ^His Highness Earzand-i-Siios-i- 
Howlat-i-EngUshia, Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh 
Gaekwar, Sena Hhas Hhel, Samsher ^hadni, 
0 0 1 E , nn D , Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident.— Lieut.-Col. C. K. DaIy,o.i.i:. 

Dewan . — ^Sir V, T. Hrishnamacharl, K.0.1.E, 


GWALIOR. 


The House of Scindia traces its decent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel in a village near Satara. The head of 
the family received a patent of rank from Aurang* 
zeb. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Banoji Scindia who held a military rank of 
Chatrapati Shahu Maharaj In 1726 Chatrapati 
Shaliu granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and 
Scindia, empowering them to levy “ Chautb ” 
and *' Sardesmukhi " and retain half the payment 
to their troops In 1736 Banoji Scindia accom- 
panied Baji Bao to Delhi where he and Malhar 
Bao Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Banoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjaln, which for the first time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions, 
mg the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
. Scindia, Gwalior played on important part 
shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
everses which Mahadji Semdia’s troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1W2), Scindia’s 
ower remained imbroken. Eor the first time 
e was then recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign 

In 1700 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes ho fell a prey to fever which ended his re- 
markable career on 12tii February 1791. Him* 
self a military genius, Mahadji Scindia's armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven- 
turer De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by bis 
grand nephew Daulat Bao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Scindia’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Laswari. Daulat Bao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till Ills death he remained in undlsput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away fn the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutiny, 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Mahorajpur and Pannlhor. 

Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Jayajl Bao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
daring the dark days of the Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 
he was created a Enlght Grand Ciommander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 


Subsequently he received other tities. He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government On 
his death on June 20, 1886, he w’as succeeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H H Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Bao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, q 0 V 0 , 
(iosj,OEE,^z>o to the Xing who assumed 
powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China 
during the war. He died in June 1925 and was 
succeeded by his son His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jivaji Bao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, Q 0 1 E 
During His Highness’s minority the administra- 
tion of the State had been conducted by a 
Council of Begency. His Highness assumed foil 
ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

Gwalior has an area of 26,307 sq. miles and 
the population is 4,006,160 Its average rainfall 
vaiics from 25 to 36 inches. The estimated 
gross revenue for 1941-42 ia Bs. 267 *71 laklis. 

The Buler enjoys a salute of 21 guns and the 
State IS in direct relations ivith the Government 

In matters of administration His Higimess is 
assisted by a Council of Ministers under his 
direct control The State Array consisting 
of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery unite is wcU 
organized and is considered to be the best among 
Indian State Forces. The State maintolns iti 
own Postal system and a light Baihvay, Educa- 
tionally the Staters much advanced 

There arc tw’o degree Colleges at Gwalior, tlio 
Capital, including one for women, one Inter- 
mediate College at Ujjain, and High Schools 
in practically all the districts. There arc a few 
technical schools imparting education in arts 
and crafts and there is a Public School on thp 
Gwalior Fort which is nin on the English Public 
School lines. 


The political reforms announced in Juno 1939 
have been further supplemented by His TLlgltness’ 
Proclamation of Sept, 1941 The strength of 
the Praja Sablia which w’as formerly 85 has been 
raised to 90, and of this number 65 instead 
of 60 will be elected representatives, tiius pro- 
viding for still great non-olliclal clement Lower 
House The Praja Sabha and Ba] SabhS 
(Upper House) will have identical powers and 
the range of their functions will be co-c\tenslio. 
The communities and interests to which special 
protection has been afforded arc the Muslim 
Community, the Bluls, the Backward classes 
and women. To each of these a minimum 
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number of seats liave been guaranteed in the 
Praja Sa^a To Muslims and uomen seats 
lla^ c been guaranteed in the Baj Sabha also 

Another special feature of the recent reforms is 
that the legislature mil ha^e the power of 
discussing the constitution as well 

Gwalior is one of the few advanced States 
which have taken practical steps in associating 
the public voice ivitli the administration of the 
State by actually appointing a non-offlclal, as 
Ministers for Enral Welfare and Local Self- 
Government 

The Executive Council thus includes a popular 
Minister selected from among the public 

Since the assumption of Billing powders by the 
present Maharaja, commendable activity has 
been witnessed in all branches of administration 
The construction of Harsl Eeservoir coating about 
Rs li crores, the grant of one crore of rupees 
for niral reconstruction and the establishment of 
a Degree College for w’omcn ns also the scheme 
for construction an up-to-date Female Hospital 
are some of the important beneficent measures 
undertaken during the period The network 
of roads has been utilized by motor bus sen ices 
run by the Gwalior and Northern India Transport 
Company, and those places which w’ere uncon- 
nected are now being joined with important 
highways His Highness also constructed at 
kfadliav Sagar a seaplane base which serves ns a 
halting station for the boats flying on the 
Imperial Air Line 


Gwalior maintains an Aerodrome also 

This year, famine conditions having been 
experienced in some parts of the State, on 
account of shortage of rainfall. His Higlmes« 
has generously sanctioned about 16 lacs of 
rupees for relief measures Rupees two lacs 
were also sanctioned by His Highness for 
organising locust control 

On the declaration of the War His Highnc«s 
was one of the first nilcrs in India to place the 
Army and the resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor 

Immediately after the outbreak of present 
war Gwalior took steps to sponsor effeetivo 
measures such as were taken in British India, by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, 
registration of European subjects, restriction 
of the movements of foreigners and control of 
the Press and price control in order to prevent 
profiteering The pick of his splendid army was 
offered bv His Highness to the British Gov ern- 
ment The Mountain Batterv’, the 4th Gwalior 
Infantry, the “ B ” Battery, the Gwalior Trans- 
port, the Second and Third Infantrj* have left 
the State and are already serving with the 
British Indian troops Thousands of recruits 
have been enlisted to provide reinforcements 
and bring units up to depot strength Besides 
the contributions in men and material. His 
Highness has also made handsome contri- 
butions and investments with a v iew to successful 
proseeution of the war The contribution alone 
reached a total figure of rupees 42 lacs towards 
the close of 1941. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
diiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jlialawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi 
and Mekran The inhabitants are, for the 
most part, Mahommedans of the Sunni sect 
Tlie area is 73,278 square miles and population 
342,101 (1931}> 

Tlie relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 1 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and I 
187G, by the latter of which the independence! 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Qnetta, 
Nusbkl and Naslrabad. 

The Khan is assisted in tbc administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present 


an ofilcer of the Indian Political Service The 
Resident and Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Klian, and 
exercises general political supervision ov’cr the 
State through the Political Agent in Kalat 
Tlie revenue of the State is about Rsl5 7 
laklis, out of which the Khan retains a civil 
list of Rs 3,00,000 per annum The present 
Kiian is Captain His Highness Bcglar Begi 
Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, o 0 1 E , bom in 1904 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river 
Area 7,132 square miles ; population C3,008 
(1931), chiefly Snnni Mahommedans. The 
estimated average revenue is about Rs 3 C lakhs 
Tbc ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the 
Jam, is Mir Ghulam Qadir Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam has studied at 
thoAltchison College, Lahore The administra- 
tive control of the State is exercised bj the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner in Baluchi- 
stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat The 
Jam also cmploj s a Wazlr to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Bajpntana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 135,091 square 
miles, whidi includes 21 Indian States, one 
Gbiefsbip, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer-Merwara. It is hounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab, 
Stateof Bahawalpnr, on thenorthand north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwahor, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiefshipand estate 19 are Bajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Bholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and. 
Tonlc)are Mahomedan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is^vested ex^ojfieio 
in the political ofiScer, who holds the post of 
Besident for Bajputana for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States^ 
of Bajputana and the Political Department, 
and has his headquarters at Abu. For 
adndnistrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups ; — ^Bikaner in 
direct relations with the Besident for Baj- 
putana. Eastern Bajputana States Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Snndi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Earauh and Kotab) ; Jaipur Agency 5 
States and one estate (Alwar, Jaipur,Eishangarh, 
Tonk, Shahpnra and Lawa Estate); Mewar 
and Southern Bajputana States Agency 4 
.^States and one Chiefshin (Mewar, Dnngarpur, 

'nswara and Partabgarh and the Knsbalgarh 

*’ P) L 'iV'estem Bajputana States Agency 

States (Jodhpur, Joisalmer, Paianpur, Sirohi 
und Danta), 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and nnproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hili 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Conunnnications.~*'Tlie total length of rail- 
ways in Bajputana 133,269 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Government. 
The B B. &C.1. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hydcr.abad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

Inhabitastt. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation arc engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent and commerce for 2i pec cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Sajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mohajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gnjara, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The Bajputs are, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such bold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent. 


as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tnl^ or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India whirii 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Bajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States and 
the British District of Ajmer-Merwara are as 
follows : — 


Kame. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1941. 

In direct political relations 



with the Resident tor 



Bajputana, — 




Bikaner 

• ■ 

23,181 

1,292,938 

Mewar and S. R. 

S. 



Agency . — 




Udaipur 

• • 

13,170 

1.926,698 

Banswara • .. 


1,606 

268,760 

Dungarpur .. 


1,460 

274,282 

Partabgarh .. 


873 

91.967 

Eushalgarh (Chief- 

340 

41,163 

ship). 




Jaipur Agency . — 




Alwar 


3,168 

823,055 

Jaipur 


16,610 

3,040,876 

Kishangarh .. 


837 

104.127 

Tonk 

9 • 

2,643 

363,687 

Shahpnra 

• • 

405 

61,173 

Lawa (Estate) 

• 

20 

2,803 

IFcifern Bajputana States 



Agency . — 




Jodhpur 


36,120 

2,655,904 

Jaisalmer . , 

^ . 

15,980 

.93,246 

Palanpur 


1,794 

315,853 

Sirohi 


1,988 

233.879 

Danta 

• 

347 

31,110 

Eastern States Agency.- 




Bondi 


2,205 

249,374 

Bharatpur . . 


1,978 

575.625 

Dholpur 

^ _ 

1,173 

286,901 

Jhalawar 


824 

122.299 

Earauli 


1,227 

152,413 

Eotah 


6,714 

777,398 

British District . — 




Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

2,400 

583.693 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A J>. The capital city Is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Piccolo 
Lake, in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Bailway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Bigness Mabarajadfaitaj 
Maharana Sir Bbupal Singhj! Bahadur, 0 0 8.1 , 
K.CI.E., who succeeded his atber the late 
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Maharana His Highness HaharajadhiraJ 
Mabarana Sir Fateh Singbji Bahadur, GCSI., 
Q.0 1 Bm 0 0.T.0 . in igSO, IS the Premier Huling 
prince of Bajputana. The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are about 
80 0 lakhs. Its archaiological remains are 
numerous, and stone tosctlptions dattos from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Bajputana within the Political Agency 
of the Southern Bajputana States Area 
1,946 square miles, population 299,913 
It IB thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Bajputana, Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, until about the year 
1629, held by certain Bajput Bulcrs of 
the Ohelotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-Bawal Udai Singbji, the Buler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
Ills two sons, Jagmal Singhjl and Prltbvl Bajji, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Bulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhllpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawai 
iagmal Singhjl about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after its foundation by Maharawai Jagmal 
Singhjl, Maharawai Bljai Singhjl anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas ofiered 
to become a tributary to the British Government 
In 1818, a definite treaty was made \^th his 
successor, Maharawai Umed Singhjl Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
of Bajputana, it looks its best just after 
the rains. The principal rivers are the 
Mabi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Haran. 

The present Buler, His Highness Bayan Bai 
Maharajadbiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shree { 
Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, K o i E , was bom 
on July 16, 1888 He is the 21st in descent 
from Maharawai Jagmal Singhjl and enjoys a 
Salute of 15 guns His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College and conducts the adminis- 
tration of the State with the assistance of a 
Dlwan Here is a Legislative Council (with a 
non-ofilcial Majority) of which the Dlwan is the 
President A High Court has also been established 

On the outbreak of the present war. His 
Highness the Maharaual Sahib Bahadur placed 
the entire resources of the State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King Emperor A message 
of appreciation for the offer by His Majesty 
Mas conveied through His Excellencj the 
Viceroj Substantial amounts liaie also been 
contributed bv the State and His Highness 
towards the AVar Funds and War Loans A 
local AVar Committee consisting of officers, 
jagirdars and leading citizens of the State has 
been established and efforts are being made to 
collect substantial amounts 

Duvan and President, LegisMxie Assembly — 
Mnbarnj Lai Singh 


Dnngarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, 
it became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Qad\ of the eldest branch of the SisodiaS 
and dates its separate existence from obout 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Eirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagar and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Bai-i-Bayan Mahimahendra Maharajadbiraj 
Maharawai Sbri Sir Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
E.O.S I., bom on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16tb February 1928 No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and Talod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant Area 1,400 sq miles 
Population : 2,74,000. Beveniic Bs 10 lakhs. 


Partabgarb State, also called the “ Kanthal’* 
was founded in the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Bana Mokal of Mewar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 A D 
by Maharawat Patabsingh In the^time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh (1776-1844), “ Kan- 
thal" was invaded by the Marathas, but<the 
Maharawat arranged to buy off the Holkar 
by agreeing to pay Bs 72,700 Salam Shain, 
which were being coined m Partabgarh and 
accepted ns good and legal teiider throughout 
the surrounding territories The first con- 
nection of the State with the British Govern- 
ment began as early as 1804 Holkar, by the 
Treaty of Mandsore, ceded all his rights of 
collecting tributes, etc, from the States of 
Bajputana to the East India Company, as a 
result of which Partabgarh continued to pay 
the former cash payment of Bs 72,700 Salam 
Shahi (subsequently converted to Bs 36,350 
British) to the British Government As it 
has, hOM’ever, been considered to bo excessive, 
it has been reduced to Bs 27,500 from the 
ycnrl937-38 The present Buler is His Highness 
Maharawat Sir Bam Singhji Bahadur, K 0 s i , 
who M’as born in 1908 and succeeded to the 
gadt in 1029 Tlie Buler enjoys a djoiastic 
I salute of 15 Guns and Partabgarh is one of the 
Treaty States enjoying plenary jurisdiction 
; The highest administrative and executive office 
is termed “Mahakma Klias*' where sit His 
Highuess and the Dewan There is a graded 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge, 
who is unconnected with the Executi^ c Annual 
average revenue Bs 5,82,000 


Jodbpnr State is the largest In Bajputana 
with an area of 36,071 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2 5 millions, of which 86% are llindiis, 
8 C% Muslims and the rcit Jaino and Anlmlsls 
The greater part of the countrj is an arid region 
It impro\cs gradually from a mere desert to 
conipamt!\ elj fertile land as it proceeds from tbo 
west to the cast The rainfall is scant} and 
capricious Tliere are no perennial risers ond 
the supply of sub-soil water Is ^er} limited 
Tiie only important river Is the Lunl 
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Ills Highness the Slaliaraja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th Mardi, 
1031 His Highness w'as appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 20th 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934 
In 1933, His "Highness took Ms Polo Team to 
England, where it aclueved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments His Highness again visited England 
in 1035, sailing from Bombay on the 0th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the Cth September 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
Insignia of aoiii, which distinction was 
conferred on him on the Srd June, 1936 
His Highness again visited England in May, 
1030, returning to Jaipur in AugusivOf the same 
year In December, 1936, His Higlmess mot 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna (Austria) in January, 
1037, for expert Medical advice After under- 
going a course of medical treatment for about 
eight weeks, he returned to his capital in March, 
1937 His Highness left Jaipur on the 19tli 
April, 1937, to attend the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King Emperor in London and 
returned to Jaipur on the 2Gth September, 1937 
His Highness paid another visit to England in 
1038 flying from Jodhpur on the 8th May and 
returning to Jaipur on the 17th July A Chief 
Court of Judicature was established in 1921 
The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery The normal revenue is about 
one crore and thirty live lakhs tharshahi equals 
Bs 1,43,43,000 Kaldar (British Government). 

Tlie population of the State is 3,040,876. 
In area it is 16,682 square miles 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Baj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (populiitlon 1,04,155), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern gonerallj 
flat and fertile The lluling Princes of Klshangarh 
belong to the Bathor clan of Bajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611 The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae B.ajhai 
Baland Makan Maharajadliiraj Malwii.ija Sum- 
mair Siiigh Bahadur Ho was born on tiic 27th 
Janmirv, 1929, and is being educated at the 
Majo College, Ajincr On the demise of His 
late Highness on the 3rd Pebruary 1939, he 
succeeded to the gadx on the 24th April, 1939 
Bc\cnuc about Bs 7 5 lakhs and expenditure 
Bs 6 5 lakhs 

Lawn in Rajputana is a separate 
chiefship under the protection of the 
British Go^crnmcnt and independent of any 
Kati\c States It forrocrij belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867, tlie Nawab of Tonk murdered the Tliakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present position ThcThakursof 
Lawa belonged to the Karukn sect of the Kach- 
waha Bajputs. Tlie present Tliakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was bom on September 24, 1923, 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929. 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Bajputana The Bulcr of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Cliaiflian Bajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
iater times it was constantiy ravaged by the 
Mahrattas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818. The present ruier of the 
State IS His Higlmess Hadcndra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Buland llai Maharajadliiraj Maharao 
Baja Sir Ishwari Smghji Saheb Bahadur, a 0 1 h 
He w'as born on 8th March, 1893, and succeeded 
to the Gadi on 8th August, 1927 His Highness 
IS entitled to a salute of 17 guns Heir apparent 
Maharaj Kumar SMi Bahadur Singhji Grand- 
son Blianwnr Sliri Banjit Singhji Bahadur. 
Bevenue about Bs 16 laklis Kaldar 

Tonk State — ^Partly In Bajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another. The rniing family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Buncrwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Bawab Muliammad Amir Ellian Bahadur 
General of Holknr’s Army from 1798-1800. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Baj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Bulcr of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-DauIa, Wazir-ul-Mulk Kawab 
Haflz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jang, a.o i k, who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930 The administration is conducted by 
His Higlmess the Hawab in consultation with 
a Council of four members, mz , (1) D E Atigiar, 
0 1 n , j F , Vice-President, State Council and 
Einance Member ; (2) Khan Bahadur Sz. 

Mohammad Adbul Tawwab Khan, Homo 
Member , (3) Baizada Karaindas, B A , LL n , 
.ludicial Member , (4) Syed Basiruddin Haydcr, 
Revenue Member. 

Bevenue . . Bs. 21,76,283 Expenditure 

Bs 21,03,884 

Secretary Council — Maqul Ahmed, B.A. 

Private Secretary toll n — ^B. S. Babu Chand- 
mall, B A 

Durbar Secretary to H. U . — ^Khan Sahib Mirza 
Hamid Ali Khan. 

Shulipura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Sccsodia clan of Bajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1029 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Mahaiana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 

The present Bulcr is Bajadhiraj Sliri Umaid 
Singliji Bahadur The State enjojs a per- 
manent salute of 0 guns .lud full internal 
Powers. 

Biiaratpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluxial plain, almost 2,000 sq miles 
in size w atcred by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rhers 
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The rulers of Bharatpur ate Jats, of the 
Sinsiu'war clan, ■who trace their ancestry to ’ 
the eleventh century. The family derives its 
name from its old village Sinsmi Bharatpur 
was the first State in Bajpntana that made 
alliance ■with the British Government in 1803 
It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horses in his 
conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswan 
in which the JIaratha power was entirely 
broken, and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided : 
with Jaswant Eao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted m a war. Peace was 
re*establisbed in 1805 under a treaty of alhance 
and it contmues in force. The Gadt being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army, the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaia Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir, came into his own 
Bharatpur also rendered valuable service to 
the British Government dunng the Mutiny 
During the Great War the Bharatpur Durbar 
gave valuable help to the Imperial 
Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Eaet Africa and the 
7, Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
‘‘var except Africa 

The present ruler is His Highness :ilahara]a 
Shri Bnjendra tsawai bhri Bnjendra Smgh 
Bahadur Bahadur Jung, who was bom on 1st 
December, 1018 and succeeded bis father in 
1929 His Highness was miested ivith ruling 
powers on 22nd October, 1939 He mamed 
the youngest sister of H H the Maharaja of 
Mjsore on ISth June, 1941 He is giving 
laiuable help to the Bntish Government in the 
present war. The total collections towards the 
War Fund and War Loan upto the end of Octo- 
ber, 1941 amounted to Es 1,11,200 and Bs 
3,25,000 respecthelj, besides a monthly con- 
tribution of Ks 1,000 being made by the Durbar 
About 700 recruits ha^e so far been enlisted 
A Bifle Company of 136 together inth 121 
personnel of the M T Section has been 
despatched to British India and the Durbar ha% c 
also sanctioned several concessions for en- 
couraging people to join war appointments 

Population of the State 5,75,625 

Salute , . 19 guns 

Average Eesenue 32,20,000 

Dbolpnr State* — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dbolpnr belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajpnts in their 
straggles against the Emperor's Officers Even* 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gobad and 
In 1505 Snrjan Deo assumed the title of Bana of 
Gobad. After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior bat lost 
It six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Bana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hostings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 


In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the Bntish Government and Scindia, It was 
stipnlated that so long as the Maharaj ]^na ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gobad however led to disputes 
between the Bntish and Scindia, and in 1803 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, Und that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Based, Sepan and Bajakbera to Maharaj Bana 
Kirat Singh Maharaj Bana Xirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by bis son Maharaj 
Bana Bhagwant Singh" on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Xehal 
Singh, succeeded, to the Gadi Lt-Col. His 
Highness Bais-nd-Daula Sipnhdar-nl-Mnlk 
Saramad Bajbai Hind Maharajadhiiaj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Bana Sir ITdai Bban Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, G Q.I s , E 0 s i , 
E CT.O.j the present mler,is the second son of 
Mahara] Bana Hehal Smgh and was bom on 
the 12tb Febmary, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Bana Bam Singh, His Highness 
succeeded to tbeyadion March 1911. 

Earanli State*— A State in Bajpntana under 
the pohbical control of the Besident for 
Bajpntana, lying between 26® and 27* -morth 
latitude and 76“ 30' and 77* 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. The river 
Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
Scindia’s Territory , on the west and south-west 
it IS bounded by Jaipur ; on the north by Bharat- 
pore and on the north-east by Dholpur The 
state pays no tribute either to the Bntish 
Government or to any other Indian State. 
Languages spoken Hmdl and Urdu. 

Bulcr — ^His Highness Mabarajadbira) Maha- 
raja Sir Bbom Fa), Deo Bahadur, Yadnknl 
Chandra Bhal, E 0 8 1. Heir-apparent — 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal Dew an — ^Pandit 
Iswar Xarani Kitchlu, E A , LL B 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara Section 
of the clan of Chaulian Bajputs The early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical wath that of the Bondi familj, of 
which they are an offshoot Its existence 
as a separate State dates from 1625 The 
present Buler is H H Maliarao Bhim Singhjl 
Sahib Bahadur who was bom in 1909 and 
succeeded to the gadi in December, 1940 
The Admmistration is conducted by His Highnc*-! 
I with the assistance of a State Council of three 
ministers, nz Dew an Bahadur Sir HarilaJ 
Gosalia, Kt , m a., li.b , Vice President and 
Prime ^Dnister , Kaj Cliandra Sen Ji of Kunadi, 
General Mmister , Eao Sahib K. V. Joshi, 
Bc%cnue Mmister. 

The total area of the State is 5,684 square 
miles and its average annual income amounts 
to about Rs 53 lakhs Tlie population of the 
State according to the census of 1941 Is 777,393, 

Jtaalawar State consists of two sep^fr 
tracts in the south-east of Bajputana irith an 
area of 813 square mUes, yielding a revenue oi 
about Es, 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Bajputs The present 
Baler, Lieut. His Highness Maharaj Bana 
Bardneja SInbjl, K.o s.i., succeeded to the (7«»» 
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on 13Ui April, 1929 Hews born in 1900 and 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Oxford University The heir-apparent Yuvraj 
Harlshchandra, was born in England on 27th 
September, 1921 

Uewan — ^Eai Bahadur Sabasdivaher Bhaya 
Sliadilalji, B A , I.I. B 

Bikaner State in point of area (23,317 sq 
miles), IS the sixth largest of all the Indian 
States and the seeond largest in Bajputana 
Tlie population of the State is 12,92,938 of whom 
77 per cent are Hindus, 14 per cent Maho- 
medans, C per cent Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains 
The capital city of Bikaner, with its population 
(including the suburbs) of 1,27,226 is the third 
city in Bajputana 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average annual rainfall is about 12 inches The 
water level over most of the State is from 150 
feet to 300 feet deep 

The Beigning Family of Bikaner belongs to 
the Bathore clan of Bajputs The State was 
founded in 1465 A D by Bao Bikaji, tlie eldest 
son of Bao Jodliaji, Bulcr of Marwar (Jodliour), 
and after him both the Capital and the State 
are named Bajali Bai Singliji the 6 th Bulcr 
and the flrst to receive tlie title of Bajah, was 
“ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Generals ’’ , 
and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Bajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 
1687 in recognition of his distinguished sennees 
in the capture of Golconda The conspicuous 
services of Maharajah Sardar Singhji, who in the | 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops to I 
co-operate with the Bntlsh forces in the field on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, were acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State 

The present Buler, General His Highness 
Maliarajadhiraj Baj Bajeshwar Barendra 
Sliiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur, a.o,s i, goie, 0.0 vo, gbf, 

K 0 B , A.D 0 , BL D , is the 21st of a long 
line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 13th October 1880, and 
assumed full riihng powers in December 
1898. He was awarded the first class Eaisar- 
i-Hiiid Medal for the active part he took in 
alTording relief during the famine of 1899-1900, 
and soon after ho uent on active service to 
China in connection vith the Cliina War of 
1900-1901 in command of his famous Ganga 
Bisala and was mentioned in despatches and 
received the China Medal and E 0 1 E 

The State Forces consist of the Armv Head- 
quarters uitli a strength of 7, Camel Corps, 
knoun ns ‘Ganga Bisala,' with a sanctioned 
strength of 503 including the Band, an 
Infantrv Battalion knouai as Sadnl Light 
Infant r\ 773 strong a Bcgiment of Caaalr\ 
knoun as Dungir laineers 342 strong ineliiding 
His Highness’ Bodx Guard a Batterv of Artillerj 


(4 guns 3 7" Howe) 245 strong, and two sections 
of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong The total 
strength of the Bikaner Army including the 
Camel Battery armed with Muzzle Loading 
Guns and the units raised during the uar, m 
2nd Infantry Battalion, 3rd Infantry Battalion. 
Training Battalion and Artillery Training 
Centre, is 3,773 

At outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highness immediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the resources 
of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the Hing-Empcror. The Ganga 
Bisala reinforced by the Infantry Bcgiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz,, ' Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the 
last War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Bepresentative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11 th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness played a conspicuous part in the Indian 
Bound Table Conference and the Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee both in 1930 & 1931 and 
attended the Silver Jubilee of the Beign of His 
Majesty Bing George V and the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George VI In 1936 & 1937 
respectively. 

At the commencement of the present War 
also His Highness placed the personal 
services of his oivn and those of the Heir- Appa- 
rent, as well as the entire resources of the 
State, at the disposal of the British Go\ernment 
His Highness, accompanied bj Yuvraj Kumar 
Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, proceeded on active 
scri’ice to the Middle East Front in No\ ember 
1941 The Ganga BiSala, the famous Bikaner 
Camel Corps, with 45 per cent o^er its original 
establishment, the Sadul Light Infantry 
(Mechanised) which was reorganised from 3 
companies basis to 4 companies and the Bijey 
Battcrj' have proceeded outside the State and are 
sen ingvitli His Majestj’s Forces Due to the 
var the militarj’ expenditure of the State has 
risen trom Bs 81 lakhs to 24 lakhs, shoving 
an increase of 182 per cent o\er and above peace 
time expenditure 

His Highness cnjo>s a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the pemianent local salute of the 
State IS also' 19 His Highness has had the 
honour of being elected the first Chancellor of tlie 
Ciiambcr of Princes on its inauguration in 
Februarj 1921, an ofiTice vhich lie filled most 
crcditablv for 5 5 cars tili 1920 He v.is Hon 
General Secretary to the Princes’ toiifeicnees 
held ill Delhi from 1916 to l‘)20 
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Her Highness ^aharaniji Sri Bhatiam}i 
leceived the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on Hew Tear’s Day, 1935. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion bv a Prime Minister and an Exeentive 
Conndl. The post of Prime Mmister is held 
by Colonel Maharaj Sn Mandhnta Singh}i 
Bahadur, c s I 

A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1913, and has a non-oflScial majority , it 
meets twice a year. 

Tlie revenues of the State accordmg to budget 
estimates for 1941-42* are ordinary 
Bs l.'iSjll 000, capital and extraordmarj 
Bs 20,56,000— total Es 1,78,67,000 

The State owns a large Eaihvay system, the 
total mileage being 883 05 The last portion 
of the Sadulpur-Bewan Chord Line — 87 20 
miles — ^was opened on the 1st Slarch 1941 
This extension forms an important connection 
touards Dellii Another project under con-! 
templation is that from Sn Kolaj-atji to Sind 
na Jaisalmer, an approximate distance of 300 
miles 

Till 1927 there was practically no imgation 
in the State, the crops dependmg only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the constmetion and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal, taken out from 
‘the Sutlej Eiver, has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past 3,44,460 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale IS going on. Even larger expectations are 
lield out of the Bhahra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated 

A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south the Capital. 

Alwar State — The State was founded in 
1775 by Maliarao Baja Fratap Sighji of Machon, 
irith Alwar ns its capital, and until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century maintained some- 
what loose political relations uith the Moghal 
Court at Delhi- With the final decline of the 
Itloghals, relations were opened with the East 
India Company resulting in the State’s first 
and mo<;t important Treaty with the British 
^o\ eminent “ Of Offensive and Defensive 
Alliance" In 1803 Tliereafter various other 
Treaties, Agreements and Engagements have 
been entered into with the British Government 
and seieral Sanads have been granted to the 
State (Sec Aitchinson’s Treaties). 


The seventh and present Euler, His Highness 
Shri Sewai Jlaharaj Tej Singhji Dev, succeeded 
to the gadi from Tliana on the 22nd July 1937. 

The State has on «everal occasions placed 
its forces at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment In August 1900 a detachment of infantrj , 
700 strong, was despatched for service in Cliina 
On tlie outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
the Alwar Imperial Service Infantry and one 
Squadron of the Alwar Lancers proceeded on 
active service When hostilities with Afghanis- 
tan broke out in May 1919, the Alwar State 
Forces proceeded to the North-West Frontier, 
During the present emergency, the State Ins 
again placed its resources at the disposal of 
His Majesty’s Government and has supplied 
a full Infantry Battalion, the Alwar Jey Paltan 
for service outside the State 

Palonpur. — Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774 64 square miles and a 
population of 3,15,855 The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last fire 
years is about Es 11,65,000. 

Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Zuhd-tnl-MuIk 
Dewan Miahakhan Nawab Shri Talcy Mnhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, a.c I E , K 0 v.o , A n.o., 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpur, rules the State 
The Euling Family is of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Lohani Stock, and had established their 
principahty in Eajputana in the 14th centmy. 
The connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begnn from 1817 A.D , uhen 
Dewan Fateh Khan II entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapesecds, sugar and nee is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpnr is 
situated on the B B A C I, Eailway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpnr State 
E-ailuay Palanpnr is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made m the 8th century. 

EAJPUTANA. 

The Bon’ble 'the Ruiident sn Rajpvtana — Tlic 
Hon Sir Arthur Cunnineham Lothian, K 0 r r 
0 B.I., I O.S. 

WrsTrnN Raxputana States 
Political Agent — ^Jlajor N S Alington, st c 
JriPPR Agex'ct 

Political Agent — C G Herbert, 016,108 
Eastern Rajputaxh States 
Political Agent — ^Major A A Enssell, 31 0 
JIPWAR ANn Southern Eajputana States 
Political Agent — U Trevelyan, o n e , I c s 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
the Political Officer uho Is designated the 
Ecsident for Central India, with head- 
quarters at Indore As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency— it is an Irregularly formed tract; 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22'’-3S' and 
eC-lO' North and 73'’-10' and 83'’-0' East and ! 


the Western consistmg of the Bhopal and 
Agencies between 21‘‘-22' and 24*-47' horth 
and 74''-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of JhansI and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sectiops 

The total area covered Is 61 ,651 .11 square miles 

and the population (1931) 6,635,7.5/. 

The great majority of the people are Hindng 
There are 28 Salute States of which tlie follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government — Indore, Bnopai, 
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Ben a, Orcliha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these ore Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora aud Boom which are Mahomedan 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Bewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarli 
the States and Estates are divided into the 
following groups for administrative purposes — 
Bhopal Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
States Bhopal, Downs Senior Branch, Den as 
Junior Branch) , Bundelkhand Agency, 33 
States and Estates (principal States Orchlia and 
Datia) , Malwa Agency, 40 States and Estates 
(principal States Dliar, Jaora and Batlam) The 
Agency may rouglily be divided into two natural 
divisions. Central India West comprising 
the former plateau division nitli such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central India 
Bast, comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts The hilly tracts he 
along the ranges of the Vlndhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants bring 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are mncli 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above. — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Bevenue 

Indore .. 

1 

0,902 

15,08,829 

Lakhs 

Bs 

126 

Bhopal . . 

6,924 

7,84,600 

80 

Bew a . . 

13,000 

18,20,300 

61 80 

Orcliha 

2,080 

3,62,654 

13 82 

Datia . . 

012 

1,74,072 

13i 

Dhar 

1,800 

2,53,258 

17i 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

440 

89,479 

6i 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

419 

83,404 

0} 

Samthar 

178 

38,279 

1,10,738 

3i 

Jaora .. 

602 

124 


Indore — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore nas Malhar Bao HolKar, 
born in 1093 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to tlie front under the Peshua, nho took 
him into his service and employed him for bis 
conquests. 'When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1701, 
Malhar Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Jlilitary Commander He was 
succeeded by his grandson On Ins death 
without issue his motlicr Mahnrani Dcm Ahilja 
Bal became the Bulcr and her administration is 
still looked upon w itli admiration and re\ crence 
as that of a model ruler She was succeeded bj 
Maharaja Tukoji I who had been acsooi itcd with 
her to carrv on the Militan adnimistrition and 
had in the course of it distinguished himself in 
aarious battles Ho was succeeded by Maharaja 
Kashirao, and tiic latter bj Maharaja Ycsliwant 
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Bao, Ins step-brother, a person of remarkable 
daring strategy as exhibited in a number of 
engagements lu which he had taken part The 
brilliant success ho obtained at the battle of 
Poona agamst the combined armies of the 
Peshw'a and the Scindia made him a dictator of 
Poona for some time and he declared in conse- 
quence the independence of Holkar State 
During 1804-6 he had a protracted wat with the 
Britith, ending in a Tre.aty w'hich recognised the 
independence of Holkar State witli its territories 
Yeslnvant Bao died In 1811, w'hcn he was 
succeeded by his minor son Maharaja Malhar 
Bao II Durmg the Begency w hicli followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of wliich was the 
refractory conduct of the Miiitary CommandciB 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her Ministers wore for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Hoikar 
Army which culminated in the iatter's defeat. ' 
A treaty of peace and amity was signed in 
1818 The internal sovereignty remained un- 
affected The Treaty still regulates tlie relation 
between the Croivn" and the Maharaja 
Holkar 

Malhar Bao died a premature death In 1883 
Then followed the administration of Hari Bao 
and Ills son In 1844, H H Maharaja Tukoji 
Bao II ascended the Throne, but as ho was a 
mmor, the ndmimstration was carried on by a 
Begency under Sir Bobert Hamilton, the Besi- 
dent, ns its Adviser The prosperity of the State 
revived a great deal durmg this administration 
and the progress was maintained after the Maha- 
raja assumed powers in 1852 It w ns interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 in Brlcish 
India. This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched The 
Maharaja with hi; adherents and the remaining 
troops remamed, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after hat Ing 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. Ho was 
succeeded by H H Maliaraja Sliivaji Bao wlio 
reigned for 16 j cars and will be specially rcincm- 
bered for his bcncricent measures in matters of 
education, sanitation, medical relief and abolition 
of transit duties H H Maharaja Tukoji Bao 
III succeeded in 1003 while jet a mmor The 
Begenrj Administration wras continued till 1911 
and it effected a number of reforms in all 
tlie branches of admmistration The policj 
of the Begency was maintained b> the 
khiliaraja "With Ins assumption of powers 
the State adt.mccd in education, including 
female education, commerce and ' indus- 
trial det elopments, municipal froncliise and 
other rcprescntati\ c institutions lliis i>ros- 
penty was specially reflected in the Indore City, 
the population of wliich rose bj 40 per cent 

During the war of 1014 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Goicrnmcnt. Its troops took part in the aorlous 
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treaties of ‘vai and the contiibutlon of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted toBs.821a^, while the 
contribution from the people of Indore amount- 
ed to over one crore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the Biiti^ Government. 

His Highness Haharaja Tukoji Bao III 
abdicated in favour of ms son. The present 
Buler, His Hl^ness Mahara}adhira| Baj 
Bajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Bao Holkar 
Bahadur, 0 0 1 n., was bom on 6th September 
1903. He received his education in England 
during 1920-23 and again at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return in 
1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Hagai (Kolhapur) in February, 1924, 
and the Princess Tisha Devi was bom in 19S3 
Her Highness Haharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. His Highness’s educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end, 
he returned to India arriving at Indore on the 
12th November 1929, andr after receiving 
administrative training, assumed full ruling 
powers on 9th May 1930. In September 1938 
His Highness married M'.ss Marguerite Lawler. 

The administration of the State Is carried on 
by the Buler assisted by the State Cabinet. The 
Prime Minister is the President of the Cabinet 
and the Chief Executive Authority Wazlr-ud- 
Dowlah Bai Bahadur Colonel Binanatli, c I B , 
is the Prime Minister. 

The area of the State is 9,934 square miles 
and the revenue is Bs 1,21,94,900 According 
to the Census of 1941 the popuintioii of the 
State is 1,513,966 shonmg an increase of 14.25 
per cent over the Census figures of 1931 

There are three first grade Colleges in the 
City, two are maintained by the State, one 
teaching upto M A and LL B and the other 
a Teachers’ Training College The College 
prepares teachers for the 0 T Examination 
of the Ajmer Board of Education by whom it 
is recognised Steps arc being taken to get it 
aifillat^ to the Agra University in B T Dcgrcd 
The third is mamtained by the Canadian Mission 
and teaches upto MJl in Philosophy The 
State has 10 High Schools, one Sanskrit and 750 
Middle and Primary educational and 81 Medical 
institutions School education is free for boys 
upto Primary stendard and for girls throughout 
Of the 10 High Schools 2 for girls and 5 for 
boys arc mamtained by the State and 3 by 
private enterprise. In addition to these 760 
mstitutions, one School of Art, another for 
classical Music and 3 Ycmacular Teachers 
Training Institutions — Z for male and one for 
lady teachers — are run at Government expense 
Out of 750 Middle and Primary institutions 
447 are Government, 70 recognised and aided 
232 private im-recogmsed and imaided institu- 
tions Two schools are also run on Montessori 
lines 20 new Primary Schools are opened 
every year with a view to provide adequate 
facilities for free Primary Education for the 
masses The reorganised Primary School 
curriculum has worked for more than one year 
and has succeeded considerably in giving voca- 
tional bias to education Moral teaching 
forms a part of the subject It aims chiefly 
at habit formation. After careful survey of 


the State territory in the programme of expan- 
sion of education for masses in the State, compul- 
sory education has been introduced m the 
Nimawar District to provide, for which, 55 
additional schools have been opened under the 
scheme The scheme provide for full fledge 
Upper Primary education Provision has also 
been made for supply of free reading and wTitmg 
material to the children of Agriculturists Funds 
have been sanctioned for school buddings The 
scheme has so far borne very encouraging results 
The State Government have sanctioned Schemes 
for running a Hnrsery School in the State and 
givmg Mid-day Tiffin to school children m 
and Middle Schools in the City Actne 
measures have been taken to check wastage 
in schools, specially at the primary stage An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton IS located at Indore The Stetc has 
also 9 spinning and weaving mills 

The strength of the State Army is 3 Battalion? 
of Infantry with a Training Company (the 
strength of about 600) recently raised for tlie 
1st Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s Infantrj, 
one Squadron of Cavalry 2 Troops of Mule 
Transport, plus Training Centre lately organised 
One M T Section, a Central Military Hospital 
and a Maternity Home and Family Welfare 
Centre A reserve of OfiBcers has been created 
recently The Holkar’s Transport has a magni- 
ficent record of service in the Groat War of 
[1914-18 in Gallipoli, France, and Flanders, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and the North-West 
Frontier and is at present on service Bv-statc 
The Ist Battalion is on service overseas The 
State has already given a section of M T 
Company which forms part of the Central 
India General Purposes Transport Company 

The State is traversed by the Holkar Statb 
Bailway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. & C. I Eallway and the U. B. Section 
of tlie Q. 1. P Bailway. 

Besides the trunk roads, there are 691 miles of 
roads constructed and maintained by the State. 
The reforms introduced recently are the establish- 
ment of State Savings Banks, amelioration of 
Harijans, a scheme of Life Insaranoo for State 
officials, introduction of a scheme of compulsory 
primary education in the City of Indore, measures 
for the expansion of education in the mofussil, a 
scheme for the formation of the Holkar State 
Executive Service, a scheme of water supply and 
main drainages in Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable ago of hoys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing oi 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 
Expenses Controlling Act for controlling e^en* 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages 
Special attention Is being concentrated on tne 
Bural Uplift work for which a comprehensive 
i scheme provides for an eightfold plan of w®"”® 
I activities Bural Uplift Centres have, for tne 
present, been established in the Nenuninr 
District and it is proposed to extend the sphere 
of activities by establishing similar centres in 
other Districts and gradually increasing tncir 
number His Highness has sanctioned a con- 
tribution of Bs 1,00,000 every year from hw 
l?rivy Purse for Bural Uplift work, and a further 
gift of Bs 1,00,000 annuaUy, also from i » 
Privy Purse for construction of houses for in 
poor workers. 
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Kecently His Higlmcss the Maharaja has 
sanctioned Constitntional Hclonns based on the 
recommendations of the Constitutional Heforms 
Committee appointed last year Accordmg to 
the new reforms Indore will have a Leglslathe 
Council of 60 members consisting of 34 elected 
and 16 nominated members The Council, 
with an elected Deputy President is invested 
with the rights of interpellation , it may intro- 
duce legislation and also discuss important 
subjects like the State annual budget Special 
provision is also made for the representation of 
Harijans and Iiabour 

During the year 1940-41 the annual import 
trade was worth about Bs 2,55,28,208 and 
export trade worth about Bs 1,28,30,275 
The chief imports were cloth, machmery, sugar, 
salt, spices, rice, coal and kerosene oil and the 
chief exports were cotton, cloth, tobacco and 
cereals Indore occupies a notable position 
among textile centres in India and the totai 
production of the industry durmg tlie year 
1940-41 was worth nearly 3 crores It is besides 
a very important distnbutmg and buymg centre 
for cloth and grains trade in which is very 
substantial The State derived an income 
from Excise on Indian made spirits, hempdrugs, 
Indian made foreign spirits, tobacco, matches, 
spirituous preparations of Bs 13,92,270-12-0 
during the year 1940-41 The policy in respect 
of consumption of country spirits and hemp- 
drugs continues to bo one of progressive dis- 
couragement 

The City has a well equipped Fou ef house and 
an aerodrome. 

His Highness has contributed a sum of two 
lakhs of rupees in response to Her Excellency 
Lady Linlithgow’s appeal for Anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund and about half a lakh of Bupbes was 
collected from the State subjects for the same 
Fund 

On the out-break of the present War, His 
Highness placed the entire resources of the State 
and its Army at the disposal of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor His Highness also gave a lead 
by placing a sum of Bs 5,00,000 at the disposal 
of His Excellency the Viceroy for such War 
purposes as His Excellency may deem proper, 
and donated £1,000 to the British Bed Cross 
Fund The Holkar Transport has already left 
for training prior to being sent on actne service 
Large collections uere made throughout the 
State, by organising public meetings, etc in aid 
of the Indian Bed Cross Fund, British Bcdi 
Cross Fund and the St Dunstan's Fund for the 
blind Ladles Knitting Societies uere formed 
for making articles to be used by Indian soldiers 
on active service abroad In many other uays 
full and active support is being given by the 
State for the successful prosecution of the War 
Liberal contributions have been made by His 
Highness touards the War Belief Fund and the 
Defence Saiings Bonds, eto His Highness 
the Maharaja has sanctioned the purchase of 
Interest Free Defence Bonds of Bs 3,00,000 
and 3 per cent Goiernment of India Bonds of 
Bs 1,00,000 and all Goiemment sen ants of 
the State getting not less than Bs 50 per month 
hn^ c oilered to pay a daj 's salary ei cry month 
touards the purchase of Defence Bonds and 
SaAings Certilicates 


His. Highness the Maharaja ga\e tuo dona- 
tions of Bs 10,000 each from his Privj Purse 
for the Holkar State Bed Cross Society and the 
Holkar State War Belief Fund and also contri- 
buted a sum of Bs 5,000 to the IVar Fund to be 
car-marked for the use of the families of Indian 
I Soldiers semng overseas As a monumental 
; contribution from the people of tlie City of 
'Indore, £5,000 uerc contributed touards tlie 
cost of a Smgic Fighter to be named the " City 
I of Indore” car-marked for the defence of India 
His Highness has also sanctioned a donation 
of £3,000 towards the Lord Mayor's Air Distress 
Fund His Highness also contributed a sum 
of Bs 50,000 to the Bussian Bed Cross and a 
sum of Bs 50,000 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund to bo car-marked for the 
Cliinesc Bed Cross Fund His Higlircss tho 
Maliaraja has contributed a sum of Bs 1,00,000 
to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund to be ear-marked for the defence of India 
A sum of Bs 25,000 was presented by His 
Highness the Maharaja to Madame Ciiiang 
Kai-Shek for the Cliinesc Funds during licr 
Msit to India and a further remittance of 
Bs 7,000 on account of the collections made 
on the China’s Day in the State uas made 

Bhopal. — This principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
fndia The rnling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Dilcr-Jung, a Tlrah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in tho army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargaua of Berasia in 1709. With 
tho disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Hawab successfully 
withstood tho inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by tho agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist tho British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against tho Pindari bands. 
In 1818 a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Biiler of tlie State, His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Hauab Iftikliarul-Mulk, Mo- 
hammad Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, o o s i , 
QciE, ovo, BA, succeeded his mother. 
Her late Highness Hawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May 1926 Ho had pre- 
viously aotively participated in the administra- 
tion of the State for nearly ten years ns Clilel 
Secretary and afterwards as Member lor Finance 
and Law and Justice. 

His Highness is nsBisted in tho work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council 

The work of legislation with tho right of 
discussing the Budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927 The 
ratyatuan svstem in uliich the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced The State forests arc exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, and other cereals, Eiigar-cane and 
tobacco The State contains many remains of 
great arcbicological Interest Including tho 
famous Sanchi Tojics, which date from the 
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and invested with full powers in 1898 His i 
Highness served in the war in France and Egypt I 
from 1916 to 1918, was mentioned in despatches 
and received the Croix d’Offlciers do Legion 
d'Honnenr. Attended London Coronation in 
Hay 1937 as His Hajesiy’s A -D - 0 , Salute : 
13 guns, local 16 guns. 

Enr-Apparent — Maharaj Hnmar Lokendra 
Singh, horn 9th November, 1927. 

Deivan — ^Hai Bahadur Chimman Lall, EX' 
additional Commissioner, TJ F. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela B.a]puts of 
the Orchha House. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Bao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and by 
grants from theDclhi emperors The presentBuler 
Lieut -Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, 0 o.i B. (1932), 
K 0 8 1 (1918) who was born In 1886, and suc- 
ceeded in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a^luteof 
16 guns. He placed all his resources anonis per- 
sonal services at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government during the Great War and estab- 
lished a War Hospital at Datia. He is a progres- 
sive Ruler and has created a Legislative Council 
and introduced many useful and important re- 
forms in his State He is a Vice-President of the 
St John Ambulance Association and a patron of 
the Bed Cross Society His Highness offered to 
the Imperial City of Delhi the life size marble 
statue of Lord Beading, a former Viceroy He 
has built a hospital in the city named after 
Ikfrs Heale and a girls* school named after Lady 
Wilhngdon His Highness is a famous big 
game shot and has bagged more than 212 
tigers 


Orchha State. — Tlio Bulers of this State 
are Bundela Bajpnts claiming to be tlie des- 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares It 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 
A.D It IS the premier Treaty State of Bundcl- 
khand — the other Bundela Fnnees being the 
scions of Orchha House It entered into rela- 
tions with the British by the Treaty made in 
1812 A.D. His Highness Maharaja Sir Fratap 
Singh, Q 0 s I., a 0 1 E , died in March 1930 
and has been succeeded by his grandson His 
Highness Saramad-i-Bajahai, Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Sir Virsmgh Dev 
Bahadur, K c s i , the present Bulor The 
ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
of His Highness Saramad-i-Bajahai Bundel- 
khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 16 guns The 
State has a population of 363,405 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpur station on the G 1 F By. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
but is a place of intercston aceount of its magni- 
ficent buildings nhich were erected by Maharaja 
Bit Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1606-1627) The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis 
tration by a cabinet consisting of the following — 

President — His Highness , Vire-President — 
Bao Baja Bai Bahadur Dr Shvam Bclinri 
Misra, MA , » litt (Chief Adviser) , Members — 
Lieut Col Sajjan Singh (Chief Minister) , Alajor 
Chandra Sen (Finance Minister) , Jfajor M N 
Zutslii, B A (Home Minister) , B S Shtikla, 
sr A , LL B (Political & Judicial Minister) 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lcpchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Cliumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
oast and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singallla and Chola 
ranges, which mn southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Bincliinjunga (28,146feet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Singa- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Bnjas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a consirlcrablc cession of terrltorj'. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and rccci\c3 Bs 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 


The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
It is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 109,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a now convention was 
signed Trade n ith British India has increased 
in recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
lakbs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years The present ruler. 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgjal, 
K 0 S I (1939), E 0 1 r (1923), was born in 1893 
and succeeded in 1914, His Highness nas 
Invested nith full ruling powers on the 
5th April 1918 Tlic average revenue is 
Bs. 6,20,422. 

Pohlieat Officer in Si^lvni — Sir Ba>iil John 
Gould, Kt„ O.M o„ 0 1 E. 
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Swat. — The lluler Is a descendant of the 
famous Akhund Saliib of Swat He consolidated 
his rale in Swat from 1917 to 1922, and was 
recognized by the Government of Indi.i as Wall 
of Swat in 1926 The area of the State is 4,000 
square miles The Headquarters of the Stand 
IS at Saidii Sharif about 38 miles fiom Malakate 
and connected with Malakand by motor road 


The Wall has since annexed to Ills tcrrilory 
the areas of Hanolija, Bankad, Tijal, Diibcr, 
Patan, JCandia, and Sco in the Indus Kohistan 
He has built forts 111 these areas and has con- 
nected them b> telephone 
There Is High School at Saidu 
Political Agent for Dir, 'Swat and Chttral — 
Major 6 L Mallam, Bar-at-Law. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency Includes 6 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Fudukottai is the inheritance from a chieftain 
called the Tondiman , Banganappalle and 
Sandur, two petty States, of w’hlch the first is 
ruled by a Nawab, lie in the centre of two British 
districts, and are in the political charge of the 
Besident in Mysore 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Bevenue 
in Likhs 
of rupees 

Travancore . . 

7,625 

6,070,018 

280 73 

Cochin 

1,480 

1,422,875 

112 69 

Fudukottai . 

1,179 

438,348 

22 25 


Travancore.— This State,') which has an 
area of 7,661 75 square mlles{and a population 
of 6,070,018 with a revenue ofiBs 280 73 lakhs, 
occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregiilifr triangle with 
Cape Comorin as its apex Thefearly history of 
Travancore is in great part traditional , but 
there is little doubt that Hit Highness the 
Maharaja is the representative of the Cliera 
dynasty, one of the three great Bindu djTiasties 
which exercised sovereignty atf one time, in 
Southern India The petty chiefs, who had 
siibscqiiontly set theiiisoh es up Ss independent 
rulers within the State, were all bimdiicd, and the 
whole country, iiiiludcd within boundaries, 
was coiibolidated and brought iiiiaor one rule, bj 
Maharaja Martlwiida Vaniia /(1729-r)8) Tlic 
Bnglibh lirst bcttlcd .it Anjengo, .1 few iiillcs to the 
north of Trii niidriim, .iiid built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinnc- 
% oily, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordinglv included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore The present relations of 
Traiaiicoie with the British Goieiiiiiiciit are 
goierned b\ the tieaties of 17').'» and 1805 
ITiidcr the Treat v of nU'i an nrr.iiigeiiieiit w is 
entered into on a reeiproc.it Insis for the protec- 
tion of Traiancorc from foreign nggres..ion 
The Treatj of 180.') is one of “ perpetual frieiid- 
bliip and nlli.iiice " and the ohlig.ilioiis of 
Trai.imore for piirpo-e of dcfeiiee were l.iter 
commuted into in anniint contribution of ne.irh 
eight lakhs of rupees pajablc bj the State to the 
British Goicriimcnt 
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H. H the Maharaja (6, 7th Hot ember 1912) 
ascended the musniid on the 1st September 1024. 
During his minority, the State was ruled bj Hct 
Highness Maharani Sctu lakshmi Bai, 0 1 , aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Eegent on his behalf His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1931 A Legislathe Council 
was established ns early as 1888 The Legis- 
lature was last rc-constituted in 1932, when a 
bicameral body was instituted The two 
Chambers, viz , the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-ofllclnl majority Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers are to bo settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislature 

In the more important towns and % illages thei e 
are Municipal bodies and Village Panchaynts 
and Unions with a predominant non-olllcial 
iiuajorlty functioning m the field of Local andSelf- 
Government Tlio State has joined the Indian 
State Forces Scheme H H The Maharaja is tlio 
l!olonel-m-Chicf of the TraAancore State Forces 
The State is in the forefront in the matter of 
education According to the census of 1941, the 
percentage of literates aged 5 5 ears and nbo\c 
is 67 9 and 42 1 for males and females rcspcctii cly. 
The principal food-gr.iin grow n is rice, but the 
main source of agricultural wealth is the coco.a- 
niit Other crops are pepper, arctanut, 
jack-fruit, sugar-cane and tapioca Bubber 
and tea are among other important products 
Cotton wcaMng and the making of matting from 
Uie coir arc among the chief industries 

In No\ ember 1936 His Highness the Maharaja 
issued the historic Temple Entry Proclamation 
which has been hailed all o\cr the world ns a 
great piece of social and religious refonn B> 
another Proclamation in No\ ember 1937 a 
Uiiivcrsitv designed, in addition to ordinary 
studies, speeialh to promote technological studies 
and research lias been cstablislicd 

His Highness is keenly interested in the desc- 
lopnieiit of industries in tlic .State and tlie 
inauguration of tlie P.illli.isil Hjdro-tlectrlc 
Scheme winch makes as.iilnblc ehesp power to 
e\erj’ Milage in the State mirks an epoch in 
the indu<.trinlis<ition of the rnuiitn Ihc 
Bubber rnitori and the To\ In<.tor\ at Jri- 
sniidriiiu the f er.iinic Taeforj .it Ivundsr.i, the 
Sri Chitr.i Mill .it Alwaie the Tris.infore 
Sugars and Chciiiicil-. Ltd loniprl-iiig a ‘-ii^Tr 
lactorj at Thuckalas, a Di=*Illcri .it Nas''rioil 
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and a Eactorv for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products at Trnandrum are among the 
foremost industrial concerns established under 
Government auspices uith a \ic\v to the more 
profitable utilisation of indigenous resources 
and the better employment of indigenous talent 
Besides, an Alummium Smelting Bactory at 
Aluayc and a Plywood Factory at Punalur 
have been initiated Facilities for long-term 
loans to agriculturists and small industrialists 
arc extented bv the Credit Bank estabhshed by 
Government Tlie nationalisation of the motor 
transport sj'stcm of the State has ensured an 
ofiicicnt, safe and cheap transport with con- 
siderable advantage to trade and commerce 
His Highness cimces great interest in matters 
connected with art and culture and has establish- 
ed at Trivandrum two Art Galleries known as 
the Cliithralayam and the Beng<a Vllasom 
Art Gallery. 

Tlie Andhra and Benares Universities have 
conferred Honorary degrees on His Highness and 
His mother Her Highness Maharani Setu 
Parvathi Bnl. 

The State is well provided with roads and 
>iwith a natural system of backwaters, besides 
canals and rivers navigable for country crafts 
A concrete road 51 miles long connecting the ; 
capital with Cape Comorin has been recently com- ! 
plcted A line of railway about oile hundred j 
miles 111 length cuts across the State from cast to 
w cst and then runs along the coast to the Capital 
The Capital is Trivandrum. There exists a 
weekly air mail sen ice between Bombay and 
Trn andrum, and Trh andrum and Trlchmopoly 
which IS on the Hadras-Colombo Air Mail route 

War Efforts. — On the declaration of "War 
in September 1939 His Highness the Maharaja 
placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King Emperor 
He Ins presented a trawler and niinc-sw coper, 
“ H M 1 b Traiancorc ” at a cost of Bs bl laKlis 
to the llojiil Indian h'aM and two fighter 
planes at a cost of lls IJ lakhs to the lloial 
Air Force He has beside- contributed a sura 
of Its 7 lakin to the iKcroj’s War Piuposcs 
rund Uis Higlinc«s has al <!0 sent the first 
and second infantr} units of the State Forces for 
actiie scnice Generous and voluntary con- 
tributions have also been made by officials 
and non-officials alike to the IVar Purposes Fund 
Large quantities of coeonnut shell charcoal 
specially required for war purposes as also 
s.ihahsc etc (tent components made of coir) 
required by the Militarv have been supplied 
from the State Verj largo orders for tlie 
supply of ceramic goods, rubber goods, etc , arc 
being exeented 

Hciran — Sachivottama Sir C. P, Hamaswnmi 
Aljar, K 0 s I , K c I E , ll n. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Tlnjas of Cochin hold 
the territorj in right of descent from Cberaman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 1 


fished himself as an independent Kuler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations with the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorinof Calicut, they assisted the 
Eajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west Coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Ksjia 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1769, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Eaja was attacked by the Zamo- 
tin of Callout, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydet All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the Briti^ 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu ' and to pay a 
subsidy. 

On the demise of His Highness Sliri Sir 
Kama Varma, G O.I.S., Efi n , His Highness Sri 
Kerala Varma succeeded to the gadt and 
was duly installed ns Maharaja on May 2S, 1941. 
The State is governed by His Highness the 
Maharaja, and the executive authority is 
exercised by His Highness tlirough the Diwan, 
in relation to " reserved subjects *' and tlirough 
the Minister appointed under the Govern- 
ment Cochin Act, in relation to “transferred 
subjects ” The forests of Cochin form one of 
its most valuable assets. They abound in 
teak, ebony, blaokwood, and other valuable 
trees Bice is the chief cultivation. Gocoanuts 
are largely raised in the sandy tracts and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
CommunicatioQS by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owtob a line of railway from 
Slioranore to Emakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in developing 
the forests The State supports a force of 34 
officers and 3'<0 men 

nmdent for Madras States, — ^Lt -Col 

G P Murphy . 

Podukkottal.— (Area 1179 square Miles, 
Population 4,38,348). This State is bounded on 
the north and west by Trichinopoly, on the 
south by Bamnad and on the cast by Tanjore. 
There are evudences of prc-hlstoric settlements 
all over the Skate and some villages arc men- 
tioned in Tamil works of the early centurira of 
the Clmstian era In early times, a part of 
the State belonged to the Cliola Kings and the 
southern part to the Pandya Kings of M.adnr.a 
A large part of the State was under Pallava 
rule from the 7th Century A D until the estab- 
lishment by Vijayalaya, in the 9th Centu^’, of 
the Second Chola Empire. lYlien the Chota 
power declined, the country was ruled for some 
time by the Hoysalas and, later, was added to 
the second Pandyan Empire In the Wtu 
Century, it was included In the yijayanap. 2 r 
Empire and from the 16th Century formed part 
of the Najak Kingdom of Madura, The State 
Is rich in inscriptions, temples and art treasures 
belonging to ali the dynasties. Towards the 
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close of the 17th Century, the Tondiman chief 
of Aihhukoil, now a village in the State, whose 
ancestors had migrated from Turupati, got 
possession of modern Fudukkottai town and 
carved out the present State The State ex- 
panded to its present lunits m the 18th Century 
Helations with the English began during the 
Carnatic Wars During the siege of Trlchinopoly 
by the French in 1762, the Tondiman of the time 
did good service to the Company’s cause by 
sending them provisions, although his own 
country was, on at least one occasion, ravaged as 
a consequence of his fidelity to the English In 
1766, he sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy — commandant, 
in settling the IVfodura and Tinnevelly countries 
Subsequently, he was of much service in the 
wars with Hyder Ah and Tippu Sultan His 
services were rewarded by a grant of territory 
subject to the conditions that the district should 
not be alienated (1806) Apart from that, there 
is no treaty or arrangement uitli the Baja, His 
Highness Sri’Brihadamba Das Baja Bajagopala 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler is a minor 
He was installed as Baja on 19th November, 
1928 The administration of the State is carried 
on by an Administrator The various depart- 
ments are constituted on the British India 
model The main occupation of the people is 
agriculture, the principal food crops are ragi 
and rice, and pulses are largely grown The 
forests which cover about l/7tli of the State 
contain only small timber. The State is well 
provided with roads The main 'line of the 
South Indian Bailway from Madras to Danush- 
kodl, which forms the shortest route to Ceylon 
passes through the State Fudukkottai is the 
only municipal Town 

Resident for the Madras States — ^Lt-Col 
G F. Murphy. 

Banganapalle. — ^This State, area 275 
square miles, is in two detached portions uhleh 
in the 18th century passed from Hyderabad 
to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment by the Nizam in 1800 The present Buler 
is Nawab Mir Fazle-e-Ali-Ehan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and is a member of 
the Chamber of Frinces in his own right The 
Nawab pays no tribute to the Crow n and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food-grain is 
cliolam The revenue of the State la nearly 
.31 lakhs The State has been transferred from 
tile political charge of tlie Besident for the 
Madras States to tiiat of tlie Hoii’ble tiie Besident 
in Mysore on 1st January 1939 

Resident — ^The Hon’ble Lieut -Colonel D de 
M S Fraser, 0 i r 

Dewan — Bao Bahadur M S Mandanna 


Snndur — Sandur is tlie only Mahratta State 
in South India and is in political relations nith 
the Government of India through the Besident 
In Mysore The State uas conquered earl\ 
in the eighteenth century by Siddoji 
Bao, ancestor of the present Buler 
from a pollgar of tlie Bedar tribe During the 
time of his son and successor, Morar Bao, the 
State reached tlie zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion In the Carnatic and Mysore n irs 
Morar Bao was the staunchest ally of theBnt I'-h 


Tlie State came into political relations witli 
the British in 1818 In 1876 the proper stjlo of 
address of tlie Buler was acknowledged by tiio 
Government of India This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862 The Buler also has 
vested interests in Gajendragad a jagliir in 
Bombay Fresidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of Ins family The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown The Buler Is the 
fountain-head of all authority — ^judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive — and exercises powers of 
life and death He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormost member of the Madras judicial 
seffuce, w'hose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with tlio 
Madras Government There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measuresand anExecu- 
tive Council in charge of the administration. 
Tlie Buler has revived the ancient institution 
of the Darbar to function as an active participant 
in the governance of the State 

Sandur State holds extensive and excellent 
deposits of very important economic minerals, 
especially manganese and iron Dr N Ja j ara- 
man, d sc , of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, is of the opinion that the manganese 
ore in the State, especially in certain localities 
IS very rich 111 manganese and contains a high 
percentage of pyrolusite Anu Ghosh of 
Bengal is of tlie opinion that " area for area 
Sandur deposits probably contain the largest 
manganese reserves so far found ” Snndur 
manganese was formerly cv'Jorted laigely to 
Continental markets, mainly to Belgo-Luxciiibiirg 
consumers, to the United Bmgdom and Japan 
and commanded flist grade unit puces from 
Continental buyers It has been found to 
be very useful in the manufacliire of ferro- 
manganese Dr Kiislmnswnmy of the Indian 
Institute of Seience, Bangalore, is of opinion 
that Sandur kaolin " is of exrcptioiialij pood 
quality and appears to be suitable for application 
in the paper iiidustij or for high qualitj porce- 
lain and refractoij manufacture ” 

The State has also extensile deposits of 
redaiid jellou oxide of iron wliirh base been 
found to be ver> useful in the niaiiufarture 
of paints l>v leading firms m Boiiihaj and 
Calcutta, wlio import tills roinmoditj in 1 irge 
quantities 'i'ho gold quartz found in the .irei 
111 the vUmitv of T.iranagari eontains iiidh ations 
of promising reefs at aeri modi rate 
dcjiths Kiioniious quantities of liitdi grade 
jasjier, most useful for tlic nianuf.ietiin of 
mosaic tiles, is found in Sandur hills Dr 
V S Diibej of the Benares Hindu Uiil\er‘-lt\ , 
who aisited tlie Mate rccentlj, n ported xirj 
faaoiirabli on .ill tlie-e d(|)Osifs Sandur 
forests aliouiid m sandalwood which is as ri'li 
in oil content as that of 3I>=ore 

Tlie present Buler is Baja Shniiiant 
Yeshwant Bao Hindiirao Ghorpadc Mamlahat- 
madar Senapathi 

President of the Lieeutiie Council — Shrlniant 
Sardar B Y Bajc Ghorjiadc 

Rr<!ident — 1 lie llon’l'lc Lii ut -f 'd 1> di "'I *' 
I'rastr, o 1 1 , 
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Westers India States Agency.— -Kathurwar 
in whjcli the majority of the States in this 
Agency .ire situated is the peninsula lying 
immediately to the north of Giijerat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, while the total area is about 23,443 
sq. miles It is for the most part flat except 
for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
only lions still survmng in India, 

The pohtical organisation of the Agency is 
unusual in that besides the normal system of 
Salute States in political relations with the 
Kesident and non-salute States in political 
relations with the Political Agents of the sub- 
ordinate agencies, there are administered areas, 
which include the Civil Stations of Bajkot, 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of innumerable 
petty estates, known as "Tlianas” The latter 
are under the direct super\ision of the Political 
Agents. Tliese "Thanas” were originally oS- 
shoots of larger States, but owing to the system 
of successn e holders dividing their heritage 
imongst all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
imongst the Kathls, who give their name to the 
pro%incc, they have become so sub-dmded as 
to render impractical the normal administration 
ind the exercise of any jurisdictional powers by 
each individual holder The Agency has, 
therefore, assumed their powers and aimes 
out the administration on their behalf. 

Tlie history of the British connection with 
Eathiawar commences with Colonel Walker's 
lettleraent of 1807 In 1868 the States were 
divided into seven classes and although these 
liave since been aboUshed, the jurisdictions 
fixed in that j-ear still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
W estcm India States was the responsibility of the 
Government of Bombay The transfer of States 
to direct political relation* with the Government 
of India, a change which was advocated in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Keport on Constitutional 
Reforms, was not earned out until 1924 The 
first stage in the process was the creation of a 
new Agency in direct relation with the Govern- 
ment of India, known as the W estem I ndia States 
Agency Tills Agency comprised the whole of 
the area containing the old Kathiawar, Catch 
and Palanpur Agencies. 

The other States m the Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Goiernment of Bombay, 
were tra nsf erred to the control of the Go^ emment 
of India with tfiect from the 1st April 1933 
This transfer necessitated the regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay States, but also 
of some of the btates of the Western India 
States Agency. Tlie States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency ; the former having been part of the 
old llahi Kantha Agency and the latter part 
of the Western India States Agency. The 
States and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Banas 
Kantha Agencies were united In the present 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agency of the Western India States Agency 

The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency are *.1103166 at Rajkot, which has been 
the seat of the Representatne of the Goaernment 
for o\tr 100 years, in the Rajkot Ci\il Station I 


which was first leased from the Rajkot State in 
1S63. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows — 

Ilesvientfor the Slates of VTestern India : The 
Hon ble Sir Edmund Gibson, K c 1 1 , l c s 
Jndtcial Commissioner in the Slates of Western 
India • R. W. H Davies, x 0 s. 

Secretary to the Eon’ble the Besideni • Major 
V M H Cox 

The Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
number, namely . — 

1 Cutch State, 2. Idar State, 3 Junagadh 
State, 4 Kawanagar State, 5 Bhavnagar State, 
6 Porbander State, 7 Dhrangadiira State, 
8. Radhanpnr State, 9 Morvi State, 10 Gondal 
State, 11 Jafrabad ( Janjira State), 12. Wankaner 
State, 13 Paiitana State, 14. Dhrol State, 
15. Limhdl State, 16 Rajkot State, and 
17. Wadliwan State 

The subordinate agencies are three in number, 
®iz , Western Kathiawar Agency, Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency and Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Western Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Rajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorath and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Dislxicts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided The 
combined district which was at first named 
“The Western Kathiawar States" was given 
its present designation in 1927. 

The Agency contains 47 non-salute Jurisdic- 
tional Statesand Talnkas and five Thana cirdes 
Jurisdictional States in direct political .rela- 
tions with the Pohtical Agent include — 
Jasdan, Manavadar, Thana-Devli, Yadia, 
Tirpur, Malia, Kotda-&ngani, Jetpur, Bilkha 
and Khirnsra. 

Political Agent Major SL C Sinclair, OBt 
Eastern Kathiawar Agency. — ^The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadhwan Civil Station, was constituted.m 1923 
by combming the two Prants of Jhalauud and 
Gohelwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States" and 
was given its present designation in 1927 The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency 

Tlie Agency contains 15 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and Talukas and 7 Thana Circles 
The following are the principal jurisdictional 
States in direct political relations with the 
Political Agent, Eastern Kathiawar Agency* — 
Lakhtar, Sajla, Chuda, Vala, Lathi, Muli, 
Bajana, Patdi and Vanod 
Political Agent Lt -Colonel G B Williams, MC 
Sabar Kantha Agency.— The Sabar Kantha 
Agency, with Headquarters at Sadra Civil 
Station, was constituted by the amalgamalion 
of the lEalii Kantha and Banas Kantha AgcnclPS 
Previous to 1933 the administration of these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of each, while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to tliai 
of the other two agencies. 

The Agency contains 44 Jurisdictional non- 
salute Statesand eight Thana Circles. 
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Among Cliiefs in direct relations with the 
Political Agent, the States of Ualpur, Mansa 
and Mohanpur in the Sadra Division and those 
of Tliarad and W'ao In the Banas Division are 
prominent 

Polifiial Ayrnt A IC Jlitchell, i c S 

Bhavnagar* — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay Tlie Gohol 
Bajpiits, to which tribe the lluler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sejakji from whose 
three sons — ^Banoji, Sarang]i and Shahp — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Fahtana An intimate connection 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates who infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar, but the various ehlms over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the h'lnds of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
pa\s an annual tribute of Bs 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Bs 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Bs 22,858 as Zortalbi to J una^ 
gadh Lt His Highnes* Jfahaiaja Sir Krishna 
Kumarsinhji succeeded to the gadt on the death 
of his father, Slaharaja Sir Bha\ sinhji,K 0 S i , on 
17th Jiilj lOlOand wasinvested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council, 
of Which the late Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 
was President, was abolished In November 1937 
and the Diwaiiate sistein introduced, with 
A P Pattani, ma (Cantab), as Dew an, N 
M Suit!, I) A , LL B , as Nail) Dewan, B 
V Mehta , jr a , Li b , Advocate (o s ) as Judicial 
Assistant and II M Trnedi, BA, i,BB,as 
Personal Assistant A ll\ed prn\ purse foi 
His Highness, the sepaiation of Judicial from 
execiitise functions and the decentiahsation of 
authority are the notewortln features of the 
adniinistration A Dhara Sabha (Legislative 
Assemblv ) consisting of 55 members of which the 
Dewan is the President was established bv His 
Highness 111 1941 and one of its non-oRicial 
member 1-1 appointed to the IXecutive 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhav nagar State Bailwav is 307 miles 
In length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, vihich has a good 
.tnd safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton 111 
Kithlawar Bhavnagar supports 270 t'titc 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Pojnilation (in 194-1) Ma« (ills 129 ol whom 
91 0 per cent were llindii'' (imludiiig Jam-) 
and 8 per cent 'Mahomedaii-' The aveiage 
Income for the I i«t five vear- was R- 75 el 584, 
exclusive ot Railwav income and the avirace 
expenditure Rs 94 33 052 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class In Kathiawar with a population of nearlv 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Bunn of Cutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra Is the 
head of the Jliala famllv of Rajputs, originallv 
called the Makvanas This Rajput elm i-> of 


great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patti 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halved and finally settling in its present scat 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar, they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads ol the Mahomedanx 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto, 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Au- 
rangzeb The States ol Wankaner, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
off-shoots from Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar and 
Jhalawar and other estates like Sadadi, Dclwara, 
Tana, Goginda Kuiiadi and Narwar in Raj- 
putana His Highness Urnharnna Shri ^fa- 
ynrdhwnjsmhji, Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the ruler 
of the State and the head of all the Jlialas 
The administration is conducted under the 
Maharaja’s directions bv a Dewan, (now Bao 
Bahadur Maiiishankcr R Trlvedi, BA, l,i, B) 
The soil being emineiitlj lit for cotton culti- 
vation, the jirmcipal crops are long stapled 
cotton and cereals of various kinds Excellent 
building and ornamental stone is quarried from 
the hills situated within the State IVndagara 
Salt of an excellent quality with Magnesium 
Chloride and other bv e-products of salt are 
also manufactured in the State Salt Works at 
Kuda which offer practically inexhaustible 
supplies for their manufacture To utilize 
these V aluable resources, the State bulit a huge 
factory in Dhrangadhra, known ns the feliri 
Shaktj Alkali AAorks, now converted into 
a limited lompanv known as the Dlirnng- 
adhra Chemicil Works, Limited for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Aeh, Caustic 
.Soda and Soda Bicarb as bv e-products of salt 
There is also another eonipanv called Ma- 
vurdhwnj Megnesia Works Ltd inaniifactiiring 
niegnesia at Nmiaknagar The capital tovni is 
Dhraiicadlirn. a fortified towai, 75 miles west of 
Ahmedabad 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad a distance of 
40 miles, winch is worked bv the Jforvi Rail- 
wav -An extension of tin-, line to Jliliva 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt (raflie 

Gondnl State — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Kajjuit of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H, H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
"■out Ruhr being If 11 Biiagw it ‘'iiiliji 
ocsi.ocir The early founder of the State, 
Kuiiibnoji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoji II, tiie most powerful Cliief 
of tlic House, widened tiic territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest, but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Beay, Governor of Bombay, by Its 
“importance and advanced administration 
to get P recognised as a First ria='i State.*’ 
The State pavs a tribnte of Bs 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and gram and tlie chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
erabroidtry Gondal has always betn pre- 
eminent amongst the of its class for the 

vigour with which public work* have keep 
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prosecuted, and tvas one of the earliest pioneers I 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having ^ 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhora]i line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Iam Jodhpur section called the Gondal i 
Hallway with its Kunkavav Bagasra and 
Kunkavav'Derdi Extensions and manages it 
along nith the Porbandar State Eailnay and 
tlie Jetalsar-Hajkot Hallway subsequently built 
in partnershm with other Indian States in 
Kathiawar There are no export and import 
dues, the people being free from taxes and dues. 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of 
the spread of education, which is free, female 
education in the State being compulsory 
Hs 82 25 laklis have been spent on irrigation, 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity 
to the towns of Gondal, Ilhoraji and IJpleta 
The capital is Gondal, a fortified town on the line 
between Hajkot and Jetalsar. 

Janagadh State. — A. first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24*-44' and 21“-5S' North lati- 
tude .70* and 72® East longitude noth the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals It has 16 ports, 

- the principal ones being Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Kawabanaar. The chief rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, 
Maclihundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli The principal town of Junagadh, 
which IS one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope oftheGimar and 
the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and his- 
torical interest it yields to none. The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honeycombed with caves of their 
remains. There are a number of fine modem 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 guuthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles Hand the average revenue amounts to 
about Hs. 85,00,000 The total population 
according to the census of 1941 is 6,70,719 ■ 
Until 1472, when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Bcgra of Ahmedabad, 
Junagadh was a Hajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gn]arat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Bab! Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Qo\emment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajrl, juwar. 


sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc, while’ 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery hardware 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc The State pays 
a tribute of Hs 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Feshkaalii of Hs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar; on the other hand, 
it receives a tribute styled Zortalbi amounting 
to Hs 92,421 from not less than 134 States and 
Talukas and from Baroda .State for the Kodinar 
Mahall a relic of the davs of Mahomedan 
supremacy. The State maintains a force 
consisting of Lancers and the Mahabat Khanji 
Infantry, the sanctioned strength of the former 
being 173 and of the latter 219, inclusive of 
Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, a c i E., E o s.l , who is the 
ninth iiTsuccession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Baliadurklianji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Eamily of Junagadh in 1735 A D His 
Highness the Nawab Saheh was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the/jadi in 1911 

Meir-Apparenl — Nawabzada Mahomed 

Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji 

President of the Goiincnl — H H. the Nawab 
Saheh Bahadur. 

Vice-President of the Council — ^Viquarul Omera 
Zlaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Mohamad 
Khan Saheh Bahadur Diler Jang, bcs, 
(Retired), 3 p 

Nawanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeia 
Rajput by castej and belongs to the same 
family as the Hao of Cutch The Jadejns 
originally entered Kathiawar from Catch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghunli The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheh is 
Lieut -Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheh, ooie.kosi, ado, 
who succeeded in April 1933 The jjrlncipal 
products are gram, cotton and oil-seeds 
shipped from the ports of the State .4 
small pearl fishery lies off the co®st 

The State pays a tribute of Hs. 1,20,093 
per annum jointly to tlie British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh 

The State maintains Modified Headquarters 
and one squadron of Shri Huzur Body Guard 
and one full battalion of Shri Sliatruslinlja 
Infantry The capital is Jamnagar, a flourisli- 
Ing toivn, nearly 4 miles in circuit, sltuatco 
5 miles east of Bedi, a modern port affording 
all facilities The State owTis a Railway 
traverses through its entire territory 
part of the Railway system connecting the 
Peninsula with the mainland Population 
5,04,006 Revenue nearly Rs 98 lakhs. 

Pemn . — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pesfonji, 
B A , DL D 

Mihtari/ Secretary and Some Memotr— 
Col R. K. Himmatsinlijl. 

Personal Assistant —ilajOT Geoffrey Clarke 
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Cutch — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-urest by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Feniusula 
ol Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Bann of Cutch, is 8,249-5 square miles The 
capital 18 Bhu] From its isolated position, 
the special characteristic of its people 
their peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling 
of personal loyalty to their ruler, the peninsula of 
Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct 
nationality than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earhest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Bajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
J adejas or 'children of Jada’ Tlie British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
eilverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Bajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the Knha Bao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. 

The present ruler His Highness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Mir^aMaharao Shri Vijaya Bajji Sa^ai 
Bahadur, succeeded to the j/adi in 1942 and 
M.is imcstcd with fuil poncis Population 
5,00,800 Bevenue about Bs 38,00,000 
Salute 17 guns 

Porbnndar — Porbaudar State, on the 
Western Coast of the pro\ince’of Kathiawar, 
comprises an area of 6421 square miles and 
has a population of 1,46,504 according to the 
1931 Census The capitai of the State is Por- 
bnndar, a flourishing port having trade connec- 
tions with .Tava, Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa 
and important Contmentai Ports The State 
has its owm Bnilway. The welt-known Por- 
bnndar stone IS quarried into Barda Hills near 
AdiUnna and is iargely exported to important 
places m as well as outside India Porbnndar 
Ghee (butter) is also well-known and is largely 
exported to Africa There is a fully equipped 
laboratorv at Porbnndar where ghee is 4 ?rade(l 
and given Government AGMABK seals and 
labels The Cement Factory of Tlie Associated 
Cement Cos Ltd was established at Forbmdnr in 
1912 It manufactures Ganpati Brand Portland 
Cement of the best qualitj Among more recent 
industries may bo mentioned the establishment 
of the Xndir Salt Works, the Malnrana .Spinning 
andWeaMng Mills, the Xatwnr M.'iteh Works 
the Hosiery tVorks, the Vislnakamn Ln- 
ginecring Works doing fine engine turning 011 
precious metals. Paint and Distemper Manu- 
facture, etc Porbaudar is also au.Air Port with 


commodious Hangar, Best House etc There 
IS a State Bank at Porbaudar and also a Branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India The State 
maintains a Military Force 

The present Bulcr, His Highness Maharaja 
Sana Saheb Shri Sir Natwarsmhji Bahadur, 
K 0 s I , was born on the 30th June, 1901 and 
ascended the gadi on the 26th January, 1920 

Badhanpur is a flrst-cinss State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who, since the 
reign of Humayun, base alwajs been prominent 
m the annals of Gujarat The present Buler 
is His Highness Hawab Mnrtazaklianji Jo- 
rawarkhanjl The State maintains a Police force 
of 176. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain The capital is Badhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch Another town of importance 
is Sami, which has a cotton press and 5 ginning 
factories There arc two ginning factories at 
Miinjpur, one at Lolada and one at Snnkcshw.ir 
which is a gicat centre of Jam pilgrimage all tlie 
year lound Got.irka , Dev, and Trakod Loti .ire 
also the principiil places of pilgiiniage for 
Mahomedans, Vaishna\as and Brahmins 
respectively 

There are several ancient monuments In the 
State, VIZ , Fatchkote at Badhanpur, Jlialore’s 
Teba at Subapura, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankeshvara temple at Sankeshvar, Waglicl 
tank at Waghel, Varanath place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatchpur, Kajpiir 
Bhotava, old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Asnn 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pit’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Knwar. 

' There is also an Annth Ashram for the poor 
known as "The Husselnbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas ” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named "Vadhiar Bank" 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus saic them from the clutches of 
money-lenders. 

Idar — Id.ir is a first-class State in the 
Western India States Agency with an area 
of 1,069 square miles and an n\cragc gross 
revenue of about 2.5 lakhs The present Buler 
of Idar, H H Maharaja Shri Himinat Siiighji 
Bahadur, is a Bajput of the B.ithod tlan 'He 
was born in 1899 A D and ascended the ynrfi in 
1931 on the demise of His Into Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowint Singhji His Highness 
accompanied His l.ate Higlmcss Lt-Col Sir 
Dowlat Singhji, to Bnropo when the Litter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in London and acted as Pago to his 
; Imperial kfajesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
: at Dcliil in 1911 Tlie subordinate I'ciidatorj 
i Jagirdars are divided into three classes The 
> Jagirdars belonging to the class of Bhajatsarc 
cadets of the Biding House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or ns a Jiwnral 
Those known ns Sardar Pnttawats arc descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompvni''iI 
Anand Singhji and Bni Singhji, the founders of 
the present Marwnr dvnastj who took po"'f=- 
sion of the State in tlie first qu.irter of tlir* 
eighteenth centurv and to whom gr.inf- of l«n<i 
were made by Maharaja 8hlv Singhji in 17 41 A D 
on condition of militarv service In the clv's of 
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Cambay. — This State has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 96,501 and an annual 
revenue of, about Re. 9 lakhs The founder of 
the Ruling family u as Mirza Jafar Najam-e-sani 
aiominkhan I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat The 
present Ruler Is His Highness Najam-ud- 
jDaulah Mumtaz-ul-Mulk Mominkhan Rahadur 
Hilaverjung Nawnb klirza Hussain Yanar 
Khan Bahadur. He was born on the 10th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadx on the 21<5t 
January 1915 and nas invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns 

Chliota Udepnr — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,62,145 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 13,30,371 The 
Rulmg family belongs to the Khlchl Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Chnmpaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484 The present Ruler is His 
Highness Maharawal Shri Natwarslnlijl Ho 
was born on the 10th November, 1900, and 
succeeded to the gadi on the 29th August, 1923, 
on the death of ins father He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns 

Dharampur — ^This State has an area of 704 
squaie miles, a population of l,23,33(i and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 8i lakhs The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandrnji of Hindu Mythology They 
belong to the Solar Sisodla Rajputs dynasty 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharann Shri 
Vijay.idevji Mohandevjl, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadt on 
the 20th March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 

Javvhar — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above tiie Konkan plain It ins 
an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
U5,]2(i and an average annual reienuo of 
about Rs 4 lakhs The present Rulci, H H Baja 
Pataiigsluli, ((/(US Ycsliuantrao Vikrniiisliali, 
was iinestcd \utli full adiniiiistratii c pouers 
011 lOtli Januarj 1938 He e\crciscs full 
Civil and Criminal. Tuiisdlction, and is aklcinber 
of (lie Chamber of Princes in his oun right He 
enjoj B a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Lunnwndn — The State has nn area of 388 
square inllcs, a population of l(i5, 12(1 and an 
annual rcienuo of about Rs 5} lakhs The 
Rulers of Liinauada belong to tlic historic 
belauki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaisiiih of Anhilnad 
(Gujarat) Besides liaaing flue patches of good 
agricuUiiral land, tlie State contains a consider- 
able forest arei jieldlng rich timber The 
present Ruler, Lieut Mabarana Shri 1 irbliadra- 
smhji, w la Iniested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1930 He is a ineinber of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjojs a djnastic salute of 9 
guns 

Rojpipla — This important state lies to the 
south of the Narbada It has nn area of l,517i 
square miles, a population of 2,4S ObS and an 


average annual revenue of about Rs 24} lakhs 
I The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
! for n few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
I available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H H Maharann 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji, E c s i , is said to derite its 
oiigm from a Rnjput of the Gohel clan Cotton 
IS the most important crop in the State In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests The 
capital is Rajpipla uhich is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13^uiis 

Sachin — Sachin is the senior of the only 
tno Abyssinian States in India The ancestors 
of the Nauab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Naw ab Sldi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Klian became Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jauhar in faioiir of 
Nawab Sidi klolioiumcd Nawab Abdul Kaniii 
Moliommcd Yakut Khan s \ oiiiigcr brother 
Tins led to seieral complications which Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan 
decided to a\ oid and made the great siicriOce of 
leaving Janj ira w itli Ins j ounger brother Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Kanin Mohommed Yakut Khan in- 
tended to go to Tipjiu Sultan and gain his support 
but as this was considered impolitic the Honour- 
able the East India Company iiiteneiied ns 
mediators and through the good oiliccs of Jfr 
KLillct (afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Furna- 
\is, the Prune Minister of His Highness the 
Pcsliwa, a Triple Allmiiec was signed on the Olli 
June 1791, by which Nawnb Sid i Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan took the State of 
Saciiin Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan was granted the here- 
ditary tille of Nawab bj the Emperor of Delhi, 
His Impel inl Majestv Shah Alum IT, and was 
also granted a “ Haft Hararl ” and tlie " Main 
Maratab ” The Rulers of Sachin are known as 
amongst the first powerful Princes in India to 
haic ceiiiciitcd an nlll.ince of pcrpctii il friendship 
with the Britisli 'The present Ruler is His 
Highness Nawali Sidi Mohommed Ilaider 
Moliomincd Yakut Khan, wiio was born on tlie 
11th of September 1909 and succeeded to the 
Throne on lOtii No\ ember 1930 His Highness 
is a member of tiie Chamber of Princes in id-, 
own right and a member of tlie Princes’ Standing 
Committee 

Sant — This State has an area of 394 square 
iniles, a population of 94,257 according to the 
census of 1941 and an .iiiiiuai reieime of ibout 
Rs 4 45,420 Tlie Ruling f,iinily belongs to the 
Mihipii'it briiidi of tlie Pm nr or J’lniiar 
Rijliuts Tlie Riiitrs used to pas a tribute 
of 5,184 9 10 to .Scindii 'fills tribute is now 
pud lij file 81 ife to the Britisii O'oi eriiiiiciit 
'Ihe present Ruler M ihar.iiis .‘'lirl Jorarwsr- 
sinliji I’i'it.ipsingliji W. 1 S born on 24th JIanh, 
issl uid succeeded to the gadi in 1696 He 
lb i iiiinibcr of the Ch iiiiber of Princes and 
enjois a d\ mstic salute of 9 guns 

H«ir Appunnt — Maharaj Kumar '■brf* 

Pr.iMiisinghji 

Acting Dc’car — N J Diaerba l) a ,11 1' 
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Bewa Kantha Agency.*— Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 
This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency It consists 
of all the non-salute States and Estates of the i 
Old Bewa ICantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously in the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously m the 
Surat Agency. 

Bewa Xantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Bewa or 
KTarmada or Narbada, This river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus, especially in 
the Bombay Presidency. , 

All the States in the Province of Bewa 
Xantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States, t e , Xadana 
and the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of the lilahi river. In fact the Bewa Xantha 
Agency comprises territories watered both by 
the Bewa and Mahi Bivers 
The population consists of the following mam 
classes Hindus, Jams,, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Xoiis and Naikdas 

Surgana. — Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 


The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Xokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, situated 
at the Baroda Besidency in view of the fact 
that the Secretary to the Besident at Baroda and 
the Gujerat States is also ex-officio Political 
Agent of this Agency, consist of * — 

Political Agent — T. S. H. Shattock, siBti. 

ICS, 

Assistant Political Agent for Rem Kantha 
Agency , — D Y Fell, I o s < 

Deputy Political Agent for Rem Kantha 
Agency — Xumar Shn Mohammed Sadiq, B.A , 
Bar-at-Law 

Assistant to the Political Agent for the Dangs — 
H P W DaNus, B A , B sc , 1 F s 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enpy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of Xadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda ate, however, larger and more 
important, and are included in the list of 
clectomtes to representative members of the 
Chamber of Princes 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Besidency which was formed in conse- 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India includes the following States -— 


Xolhapur. 

Janjira. 

Savantvadi. 

Mudhol. 

Sangli. 

Bhor 

.Tamkhandi, 

Pbaltan. 

Jath. 


Miiaj (Senior). 

Miraj (Junior). 
Xurandwad (Senior). 
Xurandwad (Junior). 
Bamdurg, 

Aundh 

Akalkot 

Savanur. 

Wadi Estate 


The^ States are in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Besident for Xolhapur and the Deccan States, 
whose headquarters are at Xolhapur. 

Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
States — Lt-Col P Gaisford, 


Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States — Captain J^ E A Bazalgette 

Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States — S Subraman, 

Kolhapur. — Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of ‘1 220 5 square miles, population 1,092,046 
and a gross annual revenue of Bs 1,27,09,558 
On the death of His late Highness Shu Rajarani 
Chhatiapati Maharajasaheb on the 26tli Novem- 
ber, 1940, leaving oiilv a daughter. His Highness 
Shn Prata])3lnhrao Bhosle of the Khanuatkai 
branch oi the Bho-jle family (the descendants of 
Shanfji, the uncle of Shiva]i the Great) has been 
recognised as tbe successor to the Kolhapur gadi 
His Highness was born on Nov 24, 1041 and his 
adoption by Her Highness the Senior Maharani 
Saheb is expected to take place shortly Dynas- 
tic salute 19 guns The Ruling House is des- 
cended from a younger branch of tbe Great 
Shivaji, the founder of the Slahratta Empire 
There are nine Feudatorj* Jaghirs under the 


Darbar, of which the most important are the 
four major Jaghirs of Vishalgad, Bavda, Kagal 
Senior and lehalkaranjl , the remaining five 

g iz , Xapsbi, Torgal, Xagnl Junior, Himinat 
ahadiir and Sarlashkar Bahadur) are called 
the minor Jaghirs Their holders enjoy their 
estates by virtue of Thailis or documents of 
Investiture which define their powers Kolhapur 
entered into Treaty relations of an important 
political nature with the British Government 
in 1812, by which, Xolhapur was gnamnteed 
against attacks of foreign powers and its Integritj 
assured The State pays no tribute and support" 
a Military Force of 845 men of the Rajamni 
Rifles and 450 men of the 50 (K) 6 P Tpt Coi 
Kolhapur State Is divided into 7 Talukas ami 
3 Mahals Xolhapur City is known on account 
of its rohgious sanctity as the “Southera 
Benares,” and is famous for the architectural 
beauty of ite temples. Its hill-forts are also 
famed In history. It is a great centre of 
education and has flourishing Industries, Iho 
principal articles of production are rice, jowari, 
sugar-cane and tobacco, and its principal ninnu 
facturcs are coarse cotton and woollen gom , 
sugar, oil-seeds, pottery and hardimre laj; 
Sahyadrl Moimtains flank the State on t tie ue ' 
and contain some of the finest ahiminiuj" 
beauxite deposits in tbe vvoild in very im 
quantities The Shahu Spinning and Wcavinr 
amis, tlie Sugar Mills, the Kolhapur Jwni| 
with Branches, Cinema Industries, as 
as full grade Arts, Law and B T 
testify to the growing importance of mooer 
Xolhapur. 

Janiira.— This State Is situated to' the Soutti 
of the Kolaba District of the BorobayPrcsldcDC/ 
Kie most noticeable point in its history 1* * 
successful resistance that it alone, of oH 
States of Western India, roafleag^sUhe at 
mined attacks of the Mahrattas. the 

succeeding the I^hrattos as masters oi 
Xonkan, refrained from interfering in 
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adminiEtiation of the State. The State enjoys 
plcnaiy civil powers It also has plenary 
criminal poners excepting over British subjects 
The ports of Janjira proper have the rights ol 
British Indian Customs port The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with the title of Nawnb, and has a 
sanad guaranteeing succession according to! 
Mahommedan law It pays no tribute But 
it receives from the Junagadh State an annual 
"Khandani” payment on Una Mahal of 360 
Mosambigiri Ityals equivalent to Bs 600 The 
last ruler, H H B^awab Sidi Sir Ahmed Elian, 1 
a 0 1 E , died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 1 
cd by his son. His Highness Sldi Muhammad 
, Khan born on the 7th March 1914 His Highness 
the present Kawab Saheb was invested n itli 
ruling powers on the 9th November, 1933 
The area of the State is 379 square miles, and the 
population 117,382 The average revenue is 
about 11 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency The Capital la Murud on the main land, 
the name of JanJira being retained by the island 
fort opposite His Highness the Kawab Saheb is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 13 guns within his own 
territories 

Snwantwadi. — ^Thls State has an area of 
930 square miles and a population of 2,52,200 
The average revenue is Ba. 6,42,604. Itjiesto 
the north of the Portuguese territory of 60 a, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early insoriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. Hie late Buler, Major His Highness 
Baje Bahadur Shrimant-'Kliem Sawant alias 
Bapusaheb Bhonsle, K 0 s i , having expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Bepresentative recognised his only minor son, 
His Highness Ba]a Shivram Sawant Bhonsic, 
the present Buler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Bani Farwatibaisaheb Bhonsle 
as Begent to conduct the administration 
of the S^tate during the minority of the present 
Buler from 6 th October 1937 Bice is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and It is rich in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 


the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
In the adjacent British districts The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi or simply 
Wad] The Baja enjojs a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and .a permanent local salute of 11 guns. * 
Mudhol. — ^The State has an area of 369 square 
miles, a population of 62,832 and an annual av cr- 
age revenue of about Bs 4,76,884 The present 
Buler — Baja Shrimant Bhairav Sinhji Malojirao 
Uhorpade — is a minor. The administration is 
carried on by a Council of Bcgency, with the 
Banieahcba ns Begent The minor Baja was 
born on the 15th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the pndi on the 9th Kov ember 1937 The 
Buler enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and 
is entitled to be received by the Viceroy 
Sangli — ^Thc State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 293,498 and an annual 
revenue of Bs 16,80,244. The founder of the 
family was Harbhat who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Feshwas The present 
Buler Captain (Ilonor.irj) His lliglinc^ji 
Baja Shrimant Sir Chintaraanrao Dhundira] 
alias Appasaheb Fatwardhan, E 0 1 E , was 
born on the 14th Eebruaty 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadt in 1903 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrao Fatwardhan 
Ho was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Baja He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
Oguns and a personal salute of 11 guns His 
Highness exercises first class jurisdiction 
Bhor — Kolhapur and Deccan States Agency. 

The State lies in the Western Ghats In v\ild, 
beautiful and mountainous country It has an 
area of 910 square miles, a population of 160,074 
and an annual revenue of about Bs 8 83,000 
The present Buler is Baja Shrimant Baghunnth- 
rao iShankarrao alias Babasaheb Pandit Pant 
Sachiv The honour of a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and the hereditary title of Baja was 
conferred on iiim in 1927 and 1036 respectiv ely 
Tiic Baja Saiicb became a permanent member 
of the Cliambcr of Princes in 1010 and has 
made a K C I E in January 1941 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Besldency — 


State. 

Kame of Chief 

1 Area. 

Population. 
(1941 Ccnsii*-) 

Revenue, i 

1 

Tribute 
to British 
Government, 

Akalkot 

Baja Shrimant Vijaysmli] 
Eatesinh Bhonsic, Baja of 

408 

1 

103,003 

Bs 

6,80.000 

Bs 

14,692 

Aundh 

Baja Shrimant Bhavanrao 
Shrinlvasrao alias Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhl, 
Baja of. 

601 

88,723 

3,22,000 

Ko tribute 

1 

Bhor 

1 

Baja Shrimant Baghunath- 
rno Shankarrao abas Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant Sachiv , 
K C I E , Baja of 

910 

! 

166,071 

8,63,000 

4,6S4 

Jamkhandl 

Baja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Fatwardhan, Baja of 

624 

126,272 

9,08,000 

20,840 

Janjira 

H H Kawab Sidi Jfnhmmadj 
Khan Sidi Ahmed Khan,| 
Kawab of Janjira ' 

379 

1 

117,382 

S,00,000 

Ko trlbiib’ « 

1 
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Ihe following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency — conW. 

State 

Name of Chief 

Area 

Population. 
(1941 Census 

J Revenue 




{ 

[ 

Rs. 

j Rs 

Jath.. 

1 

Lt. Raja Shrimant Tija- 
j'asmhTOo Ramrao ahas 
Rabaaaheb Dafle, Raja of. 

j 9S0 8 

1 

i 107 lOS 
> 
r 

I 

' 3y4oj000 

1 11,247 

1 

Kolhapur . . 

i 

His late Highness Lt -Col 
Shn Sir Rajaram Chliatra- 
pati JIaharaj, GCSi , 
6 C T.E , died on 26-11-1940 
(The question of his succes- 
sor is under considerations) 

3,217 1 

1,092,205 

52,03,701 

No tribute 

1 

Kurundwad 

(Senior). 

jShrimant Chintamanrao 

j Bhalchandrarao alias 

Balasaheb Patvardhan 

1 (minor) Chief of. 

182*5 

32,532 

2,20,000 

9,619 

Kurundwad 
(Junior). ] 

! 

! 

1 

1 

1 

'{!) Raja Shrimant Ganpnt- 
{ rao ^dhavTOo alias 

Bapnsaheh Patwardhan, 
Raja of 

(2) Shrimant Ganpatrao 
Trimhakrao alias Tatya- 
saheb Patwardhan 
(minor) Chief of. 

116*02 

46,609 

1,83,000' 

No tribute. 

Mlraj * 

(Senior). 

Raja Shrimant Narayantao 

1 Gangadharrao alias Tatya- 
j saheb Patwardhan , Raja of 

342 

i 

103,621 

1 

46,338 

! 

i 

5,22,000 

12,653 

Mirai 

(Junior). 

Raja Shrimant Sir iladhavroo 1961 , 

Earlhar alias Babasaheb ’ 
Patwardhan, K c i F , Baja 
of. 

3,12,000 

7,3S0 

iliidhol . 1 

Raja Shrimant BhairaFsingh 
Malojirao Raje Ghorpade, 
Baja of (minor). ; 

369 , 

t 

72,624 j 

3,21,000 

2,672 

Plialtan 

Major Raja Shrimant Slalo-j 
Jirao Mudhojirao altos , 
Kanasaheb Nalk Nimbal- 
Lar, Raja of 1 

397 1 

1 

71,473 

15,44,000 

9,600 

Hanidurg . . 

1 

1 

Raja Shrimant RamraoJ 
Vcnhatrao alias Raosaheb ' 
Bhave, Raja of I 

J69 \ 

\ 

\ 

40,114 

1,63,000 

No tribute. 

SangU . . jCapt H. H Raja Shrimant 

I Sir Chintamanrao Bhundi- i 
i TOO alias Appasaheb Pat-j 
' wardhan, K c I.E , Raja of . 

1,136 j 

1 

293,493 

16,80,000 

Do. 

Sawantwadl. i 

\ 

1 

} 

H. H. Raja Bahadur Shri- 
mant Shivram Sawant ! 
Bhonsle, Raja of (mmor). 

930 

232,170 

6,40,000 

Do. 

Savannr 

1 

JJajor Nawab Abdul Majld- 
khan Saheb DUafr Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of 

*73 

22,500 

1,65,000 

J 

Do. 

Wadi Estate, j; 

1 

1 

t 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dbarrao alias Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

1 

12 

2,022 

9,000 

Do. 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April 1st, 1933, tlieEnstern States Agency 
was created, and an Agent to tlio Go^omoi- 
General was appointed at I^nclii The Agency 
embraced 20 Orissa States, formerly included In 
the Province of Biliarand Orissa, and 14 Central 
provinces States Subsequently on December 
Ist, 1936, the two Bengal States of CoocliBehar 
and Tripura were transferred to tho^ Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencies tinder 
the Besident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
vir. 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Sambalpur, has the following States 
in Political relations wdth it — 

Athgarh, Athmallilc, Bamra, Baramba, Baudh, 
Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, B[indol, 
Keonjliar, xhandpara, Eharsawan, Earsingh- 
pur, Nayagarh, Nilgln, Fal-Lahara, Bairakhol, 
^npur, Soraikela, Sonepur, Talcher and Tigiria 

(2) The Chiiattisgarh States Agency with its 
headquarters at B^ipur, has the following 
States in Political relations with it — 

Bastar, Changbliakai , Clihtiikhadan, Taslipur, 
Ealahandi, Eanker, Eai^rdha, Ehairagarh, 
Eorea, Eandgaon, Patna , ^igarh, Sakti, Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur 

(3) The Bengal States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Calcutta, has Political control of 
the following States — 

Cooch Behar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura. 

Of all these States the B.ulers of siv enjoj 
the distinction of salute, viz , Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
Ealahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 

Cooch Behar. — This State is situated 
in North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpalgurl, Goalpara and Bangpur Area 1,318 
square miles, population 039,898, revenue 
about Ks 38,50,000 The toivn of Cooch Behar 
is connected by the Cooch Behar State Balluay 
with the Eastern Bengal Balhi-ay sjetom 
The present Euler, His Highness Maharaja 
.Tagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, born 
15th December 1915, succeeded his father 
Mahnr.ija Jitendra Narayan on 20th December 
1922 and vasinsested uitli full ruling powers 
on Cth April, 1936 

Tripura. — ^Thls State lies to the cast of 
the district of Tlppora in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills cohered with dense jungle It 
has an area of 4,110 square miles and a 
po]iii1ntion of 513,9">2 Bo\cnuc (Indnding 
Zcnilndaric'.t',), Bs 37,54,013 Tlic prc'-cnt 
Euler Is C’.ipt.iiii Hi*. lli"line»s Bish.inin-S.uii.iw- 
Bijo\co Malnniahod.is.i Pane ha brijiiki i M.ihn- 
Manik\.i Mr Eir Eikr.iin Ki»liore Deo 
V.innui Balndur, Kcsi who was born 
on 10th August 1908, and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Maniksa Bircndra Eishorc Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August, 1923 Besides 
being the Bulcr of Tripura, the Malmrajs 
holds a largo landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of lippera, Noakhnli 
and Sylhet. 


Mayurbhanj. — The Euler is a permanent 
member of the Chamber of Princes Archrcolo* 
gicnl finds that haic come to light 
within the State area, ns also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhnnja Eing- 
dom covered a considerable part of Orissa Though 
the origin of the kingdom is shrouded in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter piaces 
it more than two thousand years ago Bhnnja 
Eings ruled over an extensi^ e territory from 
Ehijingn-Eotta, modern Ehlchlng, whose anci- 
ent remains bear testimonv to their eminence 
and culture which found expression in diverse 
forms of art of a very high order notably the 
Mayurbhanj School discussed by Eenc Groussot 
and other art critics of Ucknow lodged authority 
During the Moghul period, lltayurbhanj was 
recognised by the Emperors ns an autonomous 
principality, and in the days of Miihratta 
supremacy in Orissa, the Eulers of Mayur- 
bhanj were often at war with the Mhhrattns 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms In 1761, the East India 
Company took possession of Midnaporc and 
almost immediately afterwards the Euler of 
MajTirbhanj opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities During half a century 
preceding the British conquest of Orissa, the 
British authorities maintained their friendship 
with Mayurbhanj and n treaty was concluded 
between the East Indio Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Eeonjhnr is an oil-shoot of Mayurbhanj, 
being held by a junior branch of the Euling 
family which separated from the parent 
State. 

Kbnrsawan and Seraikela. — The Eulers of 
! these States belong to the family of the Ea ja 
[ of Pornhat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government These States first came 
! under the notice of the British in 1793, when in 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakur of Eharca- 
wanand the Eunwar of Seraikela were compelled 
to enter into certain agreement'! relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels The Cliicfs were 
bound, when called upon, to rcndcrscrvicc to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute Tlio Bengal Nagpur Eailway runs 
through a part of the State 

Patna State — Patna is a very ancient 
Stale and its various architectural ruins bear 
mule testimonv to its ancient grandeur and 
civilisation In the Iioarj past tliis State was 
tlic scat of tiic well known Koshnla Linpirc 
which was ruled bv tlic kings of the Aira d> nastv 
In the times of tlie Mogliul Emperors as well 
•IS during the .iscondiiiLV of flic llalirntta«. 
tlic ^tatc iimntamcd its iiidciiondmcc .uid 
fcovcreignty It w is taken under British j.ro- 
tcction in 1803 iiid li.is ever Miice bi cn < vlremr Iv 
loval to tlio Bnfibh Crown llie JIilnri}is 
of Pilna have all .ilong cnjovcil the h(r(dit->rv 
title of Sfaharaj.i Us gn it sirvircs in ihf 
tire it E.ir were acknowicilgcd in hi-h f'-ins 
liv liie f.overnment, when it coMPired t! « 
privilege of a perniarifiil sahitf of •> ..iiti- <>i 
the Maharaja P.itn.i is one of the ige.el'r 
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Stptes of the Eastern States Agency and has 
an area of S,*!!! sq moles and a popnlahon of 
632,220 sonls according to the Census of 1941- 
It loss between yorth L?t 20“9’ and 21'4' 
and East Long S2'41' and It is a very 

well-governed and progressive State possessing 
varions good educational and industrial institu- 
tions dairy and agn<'ultural farms and other 
nation-bnilding institutions There are also fully 
equipped hospitals for bo% sexes an X-rav 
and Eleciro‘‘her8py Institute, a Veterinary 
Hospit al and a Leprosy Hospital 

I2> >€r . — ^Jlaharaja Kajendra Xarayan Smgh \ 
Deo. 

A&garh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramha> 
Baudb, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhen&anali Gaitgpixr« 
ISndol, Kalahandi,. Keonlhar, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Hayagaxh, Nil^i, Pal>Laisara, 
RuraUbo!, Raspor, SonepuTf Talcher, 
Tigina. — ^These States have no connected 
or authentic history. They were first inhabited 
by aboScinal races who were divided into 
innumerable communal or tribal groups each 
under Its own Chief or headman These carried 
on incessant warfare with their neighbours 
, In course of time theu hill retreats were i 
• -enetrated by .4ryan adventurers who 
adually overthrew the tnbal CWefs and 
-tiMished themselves in their place. Tradi- 
on relates how these dailne interlopers, most 
of whom were Rajputs from-the north, came to 
Pun on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms The Chiefs of Bandh and 
Dasp-alla are said to be descended from the same 
stock as the Rulers of Mayurblnn) , and a Rajput 
origin is also claimed by the Rajas of Athmalhk, 
^Tarsinghpur, pal-Lahara, Talcher andTigiria, 
>’ay.ncarh it Is alleged, was loundod by a Rajput ! 
from Bewah, and a scion of the same family was | 
the ancestor of the present house of Khandpata. ; 
The ruhne family ef Ranpur is of Khond ori^ | 
and famishes the only known instance in which 1 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the i 
original settlers has remained Intact The 
States acknowledged the snaerainty of the para- 
mount power and were under an irnphed ohhga- 
taon to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
hut in other respects neither the ancient kings , 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Hogbulsandj 
2!l"hrattas. eaer interfered with tfieif internal] 
admlifistration. All the States have annals of i 
the dynasties that have ruled over them; hut! 
they are nude up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long geneological tables of' 
doubtful pccutacy. and contain very few 
features of general interest The Bntish con- 
quest of Orissa from the JIahrattas winch took 
p^’ce in 1S03, was immediately followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of winch were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadno, lashpmft 
Kanker, Kawardha. Khairagarh, Korea, . 
Nandgaon, Raigarb, Saktj, Sarangaxn, Sarguja,' 
Udaipnr. — These States are scattered round 
tv Ch'ttisnTh Division in the Central 
Piovin-'cs to the dlCirent districts of which 
the majority of them were formerly attached. 

Baslar.— This State is situated between the 
Central Provinces, Orissa and the Madras Presi- 


dency, and is in the Eastern States Acency 
The State is the twelfth largest in the 
Empire, its area being 13,725 square TO jl w. 
The late Chief of Bastar whese son is the present 
Maharaja, was a Rajput lady. She was the 
last diredi descendant on the male Ime of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over VTarangai nntilthe Mohammadan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the late Raja of "VVaran^ fled 
into Bastar and estahli^ed a kingdom there. 
From then till the days of the Mahrattas the 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessi- 
bility securing it from all but occasional raids 
of Mohammadan freebooters. The Bhosslas 
of 27agpur imposed a smaR tribute on Bastar 
in the 16th century which is now paid to the 
British Government 2vearly 11,000 square 
miles are covered by forest, of which aMut 
3,000 square miles are reserved, and the culti- 
vated area is about SS6,000 acres. The capital 
of the State is Jagdalpur (population la 1911 
census 11,304) on the Indravatl, 184 miles from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and 159 miles 
from Vizianagram in the Madias Presidency by 
motorable toad The population of the State 
numbered. 63S,65S at the 1941 census and by 
far the greater number of the inhahitante are 
aborigmals . Mnrias, Marias, Parjas and Bhatras, 
related to the Gond race. G3ie State is at present 
under administration by the (government of 
India oxring to the minority of the Maharaja 
The principal exports are nee, rape-seed, tow 
oil. cattle, timber, lac, myrohalams and other 
forest produce The principal imports are 
doth, yam, salt, ketosine oil, and domestic 
hardware The State income for 1941 xxss 
over IS lakhs. 


Snrguja — With an area of 6 055 Sq Miles 
Suiguja 15 the 2nd largest of the States in Chhat- 
tisgarh Agency Its early history is obscure 
but accordmg to local tradition Maharaja 
Bishnu Pratap Singh an Arkshel Chandravanshi 
Rajput of Bhojkutpur. first inxaded the tract 
in the year 194 A D and defeatmg the Dravadian 
Chief bamni Smgh established his Kngdom 
In course of time the Rulers of Surguja became 
the overlords of the present States of Udaipur, 
Jashpur, Korea and Chang Bhakhar. There- 
after thev maintained their mdependent position 
till 175S when a Maharatta army in its progress 
to the Ganues overran the State and compdled 
the then Chief to acknoxricdge Wmself .as a 
tributary of the Berar Government. Tbt 
suzeram’ty of the Maharattas over Snrenja 
was, however, of a nominal nature. In fbe 
year ISIS when the JIaharatta power xvas broken 
It was announced that the State had been ceded 
alone with its dependencies to the Bnnsn 
Government under a provisional agreement 
concluded betxveen that Government and 
llahamja Madhoji of 2fagpur. In 1S20 Maharaja 
.\mar Singh xras recoemsed as Ruler by the 
Bntish Government. The present Ruler 3Iali^ 
raja Eamanuj Saran Singh Deo C.n E , 
the ff‘Tdt in 1017 and has recently been adimttw 
as a member of the Chamber of Pnnees in his 
oxvD right The Mahamja has already contri- 
buted about a lakli toward the War. ^ a 
keen sportsman and an enlightened Ruler. 
Eai Sahib H L Varma M.B E.. retired Deputy 
Commissioner, is the Minister of the State. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM, 


Manipur — The only State of Importance, 
under the Oovemment of AEsarn. ie Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a popultlon of 445,606 (1031 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 36 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism early in the eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Famheiba or Oliarlb Hawaz.who 
Bubcquently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the BritLoh 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con* 
.elusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the Intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Hula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Cihnra Chan d Singh. The Kaja was Invested 
with rul ing powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him He was made a 0 n n in 


Dec 1917, and E. 0 s I in Jan 1034. He is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con* 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a Picsidcnt, who is 
usuallya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
bis services being lent to the State by tho 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, u ho are all Manipiiris The 
staple erop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the groat part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khnsi States. — ^These small states, 25 in 
number, with a total area of about 
3,700 square miles and a population of 
180,000, are under the control of tho Governor 
of Assam acting ns the Agent of His Evceliciicy 
the Croun Bepreseiitativo Tlio States haac 
treaties or engagements with the British 
Government The tuo largest are IChyrim and 
Mylliem and the smallest is Honglinai, which 
has a population of only 213 Most of them are 
ruled by a Chief or Siem The Sicniship usually 
remains in one family Tho succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis Tlic constitution of 
a Hhasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, the Siem exorcising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE RESIDENT AT GWALIOR AND FOR THE STATES OF 

RAMPUR AND BENARES. 


Rampur State — ^Area 893 sq miles ; Popula- 
tion, 476,912, Revenue Rs 69,80,021 The 
State of Rampur was founded by Raw’ab Syed 
Ali Mohammed Rhan Bahadur in the middle 
of the 18th century and his dominions included 
a considerable portion of what is now’ known 
as Rohllkliand The founder belonged to the 
famous Syed clan of Bareha in the Muzaffamagar 
district and was a statesman of remarlmble 
ability He rendered valuable services to the 
Moglial Emperor who recognised hint as Ruler 
of Rohilkhand and bestowed on him tlic Slahi 
Maratab, t e , the Insignia of the Royal Fish 
Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent 
many vicissitudes and was considerably reduced 
in size during the reign of his son Kawab Sayed 
Faizullah Khan Bahadur The Province of 
Rohilkhand had then passed into the hands of 
the East India Companr Nawab Sa^cd 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was very loval to the 
British Government and placed his entire 
Cavalry of 2,000 strong, at their disposal in 
1778 during the war against France 
His Higliness Kawab Sir Sjed Yusuf Ah 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor monev 
in helping the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1857 He sav’ed the lives of mam 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comtort He cstablislied his 
reputation ns a good administrator to such 
an extent that he was placed on behalf of 
the British Government, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of Moradabad and neighbouring 
districts These signal services were recognised 
by the British Government by the grant of 
an niaqa besides other marks of distinction 
Kawab Sir Kalbe Ali Khan Bahadur was 
nn Oriental scholar of great repute and during 


his rule the Court of Rampur was surrounded 
by artists, poets, and musicians, who were 
left without any patronage on tlie break uj) 
of the Moghul and Oudh Courts Rare and 
most precious Persian manuscripts and jMoghul 
miniatures were collected and preserved at 
the Rampur Oriental Librarv Tlie jears 
of tho rule of Nnwab Sir Sjed Kalbe Ah Khan 
Bahadur may rightly be called a period of 
rich renaissance for Ramjnir State 

His Highness Nnwab Sir Syed Moiianiniad 
Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, fattier of tlic present 
ruler, maintained the traditions of his house 
for devotion to the British Crown and 
the Great War of 1914 found liini foremost in 
offering his personal serv ices and all tlic resources 
of the State to the British Governinent lie 
contributed one lakli of rupees towards tlie cost of 
upkeep of the Hospital Ship * IlovnUi/ ' During 
his rule Rampur made great strides in trade 
and commerce and in fact in every walk of life 
The present ruler Major His Highness Nnwab 
Sir Sj cd Mohammad Raza Ali Klian Rilmdur, 
KOSI, D itt, LtD, succeeded his fitlur 
on 20tli .liinc 1930 His Hlghne's was born 
on 17th November 1900, and was educated 
at the Rajkuninr College, Rajkot During tlit 
short period tliat the reins of tlie St itc hav t bt cn 
in his hands Rampur State lias made greit 
progress A State Council coiixi-ting of tlic 
Cliief Minister ns President and tline inlni-tfri 
ns members has been responsible slnte lou 
for the ndniini«tratIon of the ‘-tat* on tlie 
principle of tlie joint and «(v«,nil rf=j>oii=ii/iIltl ■> 
of each member The Council is 
responsible for tlie ndminl-tration of the St't* 
under the guidance of His HlchnCiS and d<aN 
with all matters except a few tint fill ' ithin 
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the pierogatlve of the Ruler. The Ministers The budgetary system has been leTised and 
and the Secretaries enjoy defined powers and brought into Ime with the system prevailinc 
have scope for initiative His Highness has in British India A hiahly beneficient scheme 
fixed his Civil List which is distinct from the for the conversion of Ithe General Provident 
StateBudget, which IB controlled by the Council 3?und into Life Assurance has, recently been 
A number of experienced officers have been sanctioned Besides life cover the empioi'ces 
borrowed from the United Provinces Govern- will get a better jueld on their G P Fund con- 
ment to help to achieve the same standard tnbutions, or on ordinary life assurance 
of efficiency as obtained in British India and The Agriculture Department has extended 
to train local men so that on the return of the its activities throughout the State Improved 
lent officers they may be in a position to take seeds and implements are distributed on Sawai 
o\er charge successfully The Finance and basis, and seven Seed-Stores are working in 
Revenue departments have been under the the State. 

control of an I C S Officer since 1935 The permanent salute of the State is 15 

A High Court of Judicature consisting of a guns Eampur State does not pay any tribute 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges with powers to the Crown 

to exercise origmal, appelate and revisional Benares, — ^The kingdom of Benares under 

jurisdiction was established Tlie local laws its Hindu rulers existed from time immemorial 
and enactments were completely overhauled and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist htera- 
and important laws prevailing in British India ture In the 12th century it was conquered 
were introduced and enforced in the State by Shahah-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
Legal qualification is a condition precedent province of the Mabommadan Empire. In the 
to the appointment of a Judicial Officer iSth century when the powers of Moghal 

The Legislative Committee consisting of Emperors declined after the &ath of Aurangzeb, 
eight officials and six non-official members Baja Mansa Bam, an enterprteing zamindar of 
usefully worked since 1935 and passed 29 Acts Gangapur (Benares distanct), founded the State 
The New Legislatnre has come into existence of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
from 1st May, 1940, with greatly increased Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi In the name 
Legislative powers and a substantial non-official of his son Baja Balwant Singh in 1738 Baja 
ajonty. It consists of 84 members, 22 of Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
hom are_ non-officials Statutory Advisory Singh became the virtual ruler. During the 
loaids which inclndc non-official members have next SO years attempts were unsuccessfully 
also been provided to assist various departments made by Safdar Jang and ^ter him by Shuja- 
Education is free tliroughout the State ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
There are now 12 upper primary and three of the Baja and the Fort of Bamnagar was 
middle schools In the city and 105 vernacular bmlt on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
schools including 6 middle schools m the Tehsils Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died In 
There are 6 girls schools located at the head- 1770 and was succeeded by his son Cliet Singh 
quarters of the Tehsils A training school He was expelled by Warren Hasting and 
to impart training for the rural area teachers Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Naram 
has also been opened The City High School Singh was placed on the gadx Tlie latter proved 
has been raised to the Intermediate standard an imbecile and there was maladministration 
Each Tehsil has been provided with an up- which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
to-date hospital and the Sadar Hospital, the the lands, held by the Baja in his own right 
largest in the State, has been completely altered which had been granted to him by the British 
and renovated at a cost of over a lakh of rupees Government, were separated from the rest of the 
A special ward has been added for Tuberculosis provmce. The direct control of the latter was 
patients The operation theatre has blen assumed by the Government and an annual 
brought upto modem requirements by altera- income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
tions in the building and provision of shadowless the Baja while the former constituted the 
lamps, high pressure steam sterilisers and Domains within winch the Baja had 
modem anaesthesia Implements The Bafat revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
Maternity and Child-Welfare Centre was started in a British district There was thus constituted 
in the city in 1934 and six branches have since what for over a century was known ,as the 
been opened in the city and in the rural area Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
Settlement and Record operations have On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
been earned out and rent rates on the basis these Domains became a State consisting of the 
of unit values and soil classification have been perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
framed The State demand on account of Mangraur). The town of Bamnagar and Its 
rents has been reduced from Bs 32,22,253 to neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Bs 26,40,320 The rents now represent one Government to the Maharaja In 1918 and became 
consolidated demand vhlch is made on the part of the State. Tlie Slaharaja’s powers are 
tenants for their holdings Occupancy rights those of a Ruling Cliief, subject to certain condl- 
have been conferred under the Bampur 'fenancy tions, of which the most important are the 
Act maintenance of all rights acquired under laws 

The State holds investments to the value In force prior to the transfer, the resen atlon to 
of Bs 1,55,13,570 nhieli are being increased Goiemment of the control of the jiostai and 
annuallj to the extent of Bs 2 lakhs All the telegraph sj-stems, of plenary criminal jurisdi^ 
superior sen ices liaNC been given grades and tion within the State os’er servants of the Brltbn 
their promotions and increments are regulated Go%ernment and European British subjects, and 
by time scales The sjstem of pension has of a right of control in certain matters connected 
been introduced and tlie employees ha^e also uith Excise. 

been given the benefit of a General Provident The present ruler is H H Maharaja 
Fund Travelling Allowances and Leave Bides Naram Sinuh Bom on November 5, 1927, ne 
have been introduced and the Local Audit was adopted bj HLs late Higliness as his son ano 
of the various departments is done periodically succeeded to the gadi in 1939 


PUNJAB STATES. 

There arc 45 States and Estates in the Punjab which are in political relation with His Excellency the Crown Hepresentative, through the 
Hon’blc the Ecsldent for the Punjab States whose Headquarters are at Lahore 
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Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phalfcian 
States and the premier State in the Pnniab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed rrith 
small States and even single village* belonpng 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
terrifoiy on the border of Jaipnr and Alwar 
States Area : 5 942 square miles Population 
1.892,839. Gross income Es 1,63 00,000 Its 
history as a separate State begins from 1762 1 
Its Euler, Captain His Highness Farzan-i-Ehas i 
I)aulat-i-Ingli=hia 3Iansur-nl-Zaman Amir-nl- 
Umra Haharajadhiraj Baj Eajeshwar Jlaharaja- 
i-Eajcan fchn Yadavindra Sinchji 3Iahendra 
Bahadur, Y'adu Vanshavatans Bhatti Knl 
Bhtishan cue el d. was bom on the 7th 
Tanuary, 1913, educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, and succeeded to the tjadi in 3Iarch 
1938, on the demise of Lieutenant-General His 
Hishness Jlaharaja Eajindra feinghi In 1930 
His Hiehness accompanied His late Highness to 
Borland in connection with the first Bound 
Xable Conference ; received Police Training 
at the Police Traming College, PhiUaur, held 
vanou* appointments in theState admmistration, 
and rendered memorable service to sufferers 
in the Quetta earthquake of 1935 reaching the 
town a few hours after the disaster His 
’ ' ichne** the Jlaharajadhiraj enjoys a personal 

lute of 19 gun* and he and his successors 

-ive been exempted from presentinr yazar 
lO the Viceroy in Durbar in perpetmty 

The principal crops of the <tate are gram 
bailey 'wheat 'ugarcane rapeseed cotton and 
tobacco .4. Croat' part of it i* im.:ated by the 
Sirhlndand \Ve«tera Jamna Canal dL«tnbutane5 
It no *e«*es ^aluablf fore*t-- and i« nch in anti- 
quities especiallv at Pinjore -'unam, ‘'irhmd 
Bhatinda >'amaul, etc 13S miles of broad- 
gauce railuaj line, compixunj two section* — 
from Bajpura to Bhatinda and irom Sirhind to 
Bupar — ^haie been ron*trufted by the State at 
it* own co*t The Borth-We-tem Bailwaj. the^ 
E I Kailwav the B B A f I Bailway andtBe' 
J B Bailway traier=e the ‘-tate 

Hi= Hijrhnes* maintains a contingent of two 
re_iment* of Caialrv four battalions of Infantry 
and one battery of Horse .\rtillerv 

The State maintam* a first grade college 
for bojs and a second grade college for girls 
at Patiala A second ^ade college for boys 
ha= recently been started at Bhatinda, one 
of the prosperous towns in the fetate Primary 
fducation i* free throiishout Patiala The 
Durbar sanctioned a scheme of compulsory 
education in 1925 

*:in''c the State entered into alliance with 
th^ BntL«h Government in 1504 and 1809 A D , 
it ha* rend'“red help to the British Government 
on all critical occasions, such as the Gurkha 
War of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the 
3lHtinv of 1857, the .Afghan War 1878-79, 
and the Tirah and N W I. campaign of 1897 
On the outbreak of Great War I His late 
Highr'*;* placed the entire re*onrces of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and offered In* personal services. 
Tlie entire Imperial Service Contingent was 
on active service throughout the period of the 
War and served on various fronts in Egypt, 
Gallipoli, 3resopotamia and Pal'“stipe, wmmng 
numerous distmctions. Two mule and one I 


camel corps were raised and placed at th» 
service of the British Government for the period 
of the War, and in addition to fumishins neatlv 
28,000 xeemits for the British Indian Army 
and maintaining the State Imperial Service 
Contingent at full strength. theState contribute 
substantially in money and material. Auafn 
in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities vnth 
Afghanistan the late Bnler served personaiJv 
on the Frontier on the Staff of the Genera’i 
Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service 
Contingent saw active service at Kohat and 
Quetta fronts For his services on the Y. W. 
Frontier, His late Hi^ness was mentioned in 
despatches. His Hi^ness the present Euler, 
true to the traditions of the House of Patiala, 
volunteered on the occasion of the cnsis in 
September, 1933, to place at the disposal of 
His ilajesty’s Government all the resources of 
the State in the event of war. The offer was 
renewed in Ausnist, 1939, and BHs Highness has 
made a notable contribution to the war effort bv 
making large payments towards vanon* Funds 
organised in connection -with the war. in addition 
to placmg two Infantry Unit* and one Cavalry 
Umt at the dispo*al of H E The Crown Eepie- 
sentativ e for active service. 

In luly-Augnst 1941, Hi* Highness made a 
tour of Malaya 

His Highness ha* inherited fine qualities 
of sportsmanship and achieved distinction as a 
sportsman. 

His Highness is a great sportsman He 
captamed the Ail-India Crtcket side against the 
Australians and played for India •against the 
M C C and Australians in the Test matches 
Hi* Highness is a member of the re-constitnted 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princess 

Bahawalpur. — ^Bounded on the Horth-East 
by the Dlsfrict of Ferozepnr , on the East and 
South by the Bajpntana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere ; on the South-West by Sind, on the 
S'orth-Wet by the Indns and 'Sntlej rivers 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 

This State is abont 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great strips Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab , has however been partly rendered ca^ 
able of cnitivation by the network of Sntiej 
Valley Canals constmeted recently : and the 
third a fertile allnvial tract in the river rallsy 
is called the Sind. The State Is a partner In the 
great Sntiej Valley Project. 

The cnling fanuly is descended from the 
Abbasslde Khalifas of Baghdad. The tnbe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Dniranl Empire in the Treaty of Lahore m 
1809. Banjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with EanJJt 
Singh for regulating traffic on the IndM. i* 
secured the independence of the Kawab wJtmn 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During thefim 

Afghan Warthe Kawab rendered asslstanc^t^ 

British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
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find life pension. On his death Ills heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
Mas in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruier is Lt -Col Dr Al-IIaj IIis 
Highness Bukn-ud-Daula-Husrat-i-Jnng Saifud- 
Daiilla Haflziil-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinud- 
daiila Nau ab Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
BahadurAbbasiV ,0 c s i ,g 0 1 E ,it c V o ,Li. D , 
uho Mas born m 1904 and sutcceded in 
1907 During his minority the State Mas 
managed by a Councii of Itegency which ceased 
to exist m Marcli 1924, when His Highness the 
Nawab Mas invested with full poMer His 
Highness is now assisted in the administration 
of his State by a Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, 
Imad-ul-Mulk, Rais-ul-Wuzra, Khan Bahadur, 
Mr Nabi Baklish Mohammad Husain, M A , 
i,ii B , 0 I E , a Public Works and Hevenue 
Jlinister, Sir P Anderson, 0 s i , c i e , a Home 
Minister, Kafl-us-Shan, Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, Lt - 
Col Khan Bahadur Maqbool Hasan Kiueisliy, 
}[A,iiiiB,CAO,OHO,a Household Minister, 
Aminu-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-TJmra, Sardar Moham- 
mad Amir Khan, 0 n 0 , and Majoi Shamsuddm 
Mohammad, B A , Mimstci foi Education 

The chief crops are cotton and wheat Tlic 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
Eailw’ay passes through the State The State 
supports an Imperial Service combined Infantrj', 
m addition to other troops The capital is 
Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 1718 

Income fioiii all sources Ks 1,32,21,656, 
population 13,75,000 Language spoken Mul- 
tam, or Western Punjabi 

Resident for the Punjab States — The Hon’ble 
C L Corfield, m c , oil, i c s 

Khairpur. — ^The state of Khairpiir lies in 
Upper Sind between 20*-10'ond 27“- 46' North 
Latitude and 08*-20' and 70*-l4" East Lon- 
gitude It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jessalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South bv British Districts of Sind 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind The 
maximum temperature in summer is 117* In 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30* 
The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5,500 feet abos e 
sea level Kainfall is scarce, tlie last 13 years' 
average being 4“-0' The area of the State is 
about 6,050 square miles The population of the 
State according to the census of 1941 is 305,787 
of whom 83% aie Muslims The majority 
of them are cultivators Others are engaged 
in trade. State services and labour The 
Muslims are mainly Sunnis, but the Huler 
and his family and some others are Shias The 
St lie’s iiicoinc from all '•oiircci for 1940-41 was 
It'S 27 77 ni The lelntioii', of the State 
with the British Go\crnmcnt arc those of subor- 
dinate alliance The State paj s no tribute either 
to the British Go\ernmcnt or to any other State 
The language of the State is Slndlii Urdu and 
English are also spoken The chief products of 
the State are gram and cotton which are cul- 
tivated on irrigation canals taking off from the 
Indus ri\cr at the Lloj d Barrage and to a small 
extent on w ells Oil-sccds, ghee, hides, tobacco. 
Puller’s earth (“met”), carbonate of Soda 
("Kharochaniho”),and wool are also produced 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
poUerj . 


The Eulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia sect Previous to the 
accession of this Jamily on the fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the historv 
of the State belongs to the general histoiy of 
Sind In that year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Euler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family. In 1882 the Individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognised by the British 
Government The Euler is a first-class prince 
and IS entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits 

Present Mtr His Highness Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State Born on 4th 
January 1913. Ascended the Gadi on 30th April 
1936 

Resident for Punjab States The Hon’blc Mr 
C L Coiflcld, c I E , M c , ICS 

Minister Khan Bahadur S Ijaz Ali, U B E. 
(Eetircd Collector, United Provinces) 

Jind — Tind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,51,812 souls and an income of about 
Es 30 lakhs 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763. when Eaja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Moliaraja Eanjlt Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 
principality. He was succeeded by Eaja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1806 
His grandson Eaja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by tbe nearest male collateral Eaja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Eaja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to tbe British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, knowm as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Eaghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) The present 
ruler Maharaja Eanbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887 and was invested with full 
powers in 1899 The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laktis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Hallway with the North-Western Hallway 
The principal executive officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler, — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband EasIkh-ul-Itikad , DaiiInt-i-InglishIn 
Eaja-i-EaJgan Maharaja Sir Eanbir Singh 
Eajondra Bahadur, a 0 s 1 , 0.0 i e., etc 

Nnbhn — Nabha, which became a separate 
State in 1763, Is one of the 3 Plinlkian States 
— ^Nnbha, Patiala and Jind — md though second 
In point of population and reienno of the 3 
cl-tcr bt.itcs, it cl iiin- scnlorlU owing to Its 
Euler, cl liming de-ient from the rld<'-t tirainh 
It consists of two distinct p.irt=, tlic iii 1111 j>oitlon 
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Tehri State (or Tehn-Qaihyal) — ^TWs 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled 'scries of ndgbs and spurs 
radiating from a lofty senes of, peaks bn the 
border of 'i’lbbt -The sources of 'the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it*^ ,The early history 
to the State is that of Gathural Iiistrict, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A D Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas , 
but at the close of the Hepalese War in ISIS, 
Ins son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government He 
died in 1859 The present Maharaja is Lieut - 
Col HH Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, KOSI, 
LL D , who Is 59tli direct male lineal descendant 
from the original founder of the dynasty, Bnja 
' Hanak Pal The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides Q he 
State forests are very valuable and there is con- 
siderable export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces is 380 Tehii is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretariat Office are 
at Harcndranagar lor the greater part of the 
year, the summer capital neing Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. The State is 
in political relationship with the Eesidency of 
the Punjab States. 

Mnndi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Politicai Agency, lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river, which drains nearly all its area Its 
area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31 ”■23' North Lat , and 76 ”-22' East Long , 
and is bounded on the east by Eulu ; on the 
soutli by Suket and on the north and west 
by Eangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1840 — 

The present Ruler, Major His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Baliadur, R o s i , assumed 
full powers in February, 1925 His Highness 
married for tiie first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maiiaraja of Rapurtliala 
His Highness married again in 1930 tlie younger 
daughter of K Prithiraj Singh of Rajpij^a 
A son and heir was born on 7tli December, 
1923. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932 The principal crops arc rice, 
maize, wheat and millet About three-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands It is rich in minerals Tlic capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladliakli and 
Yarkand 

Sirmur (Nahan) — This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political .ontrol of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill Spates, Simla. Its 
historj is said to date from the 11th century In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and thei' m turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the Briti^, 


and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is Lt H. H. Maharaja Ra jendra ^ 
Prakash who was born in 1913 and succeeded in 
1933. The main agricultural feature of the 
State is the recent development of the Hiarda 
Dun, a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan whidi was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used lor the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. Tlie State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend's forCTat Knt-al-Amara but another 
Corps was formed which replaced it in the field, 

Malerkotla. — ^This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Hurd ", 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
" Sherwan ” and settled in the town of "Sherwan" 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni, came to India and 
settled at Malet, the old capita] of the 
State, in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghai Emperors. 
As the Moghai Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were engaged in constantfends with the newly 
created adjacent Sikli States After the victory 
of Laswarl, gained by the British over Sindhla 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when tiie Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1800. The present 
Ruler is Lt-Col. His Highness Naw'ab Sir 
Ahmad All Rlian, Bahadur, R 0 s I , E O.I E , 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1008. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Coi. in December 1010. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
.'inisccd, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Malcr- 
kotla The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 laklis 

Fnridkot. — Tiie Faridkot Rajas belong to 
tlie same stock ns the Pliulkian Chiefs, having 
a common ancestor in Brar, more remote b> 
twelve generations than the celebrated Pliul 
The Faridkot House was founded in the middle, 
of tlie 17th centurj Tlie present Ruler, 
Farzand-i-Saadat NishanHarrat-I-Kaiser-l-Hind, 
Captain Hl<» Hlchne=s Raja Sir Harlndar ‘'Ingh 
Brarbans Bahadur, K 0 s i was born on the 2ath 
January , 1915, succeeded to the gad\ in ll'lS, 
and was Invested with full ruling powers in 
October, 1934 His Highness personally ad. 
ministers the State assisted by hl's^yoJirig(._ 
brother, &nwar Manjitlndar Singh * 
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and an efficient cabinet of three Secretaries, Chamba was bmlt by Sahil Vaima about 920 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, The State maintained its indejiendence, until 
B 4. the Chief Secretaiy His Higliness is a the Hoghal conquest of India, 
member of the ^rational Defence Council. The^ 

State comprises an area of 043 square miles with .. under the Morals it became tributary to 
a population of 1 99,2S3 and has a gross annual empire, but its internal administration was 

income of IT lahhs Tlie Buler is entitled to a interfered with, and it escaped almost un* 

salnte of 11 gnns The State Forces consist of a scathed from Si^ aggression The State first 
Field Company of Sappers and ilmers (237 men came nnder British influence in 1846 The 
pins a dejiDt now called Traimng and Main- pnrt, west of the Bavi, was at first handed over 
tenanee Unit 125 strona and a rKerie oi 100 to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundanes of 
Sepoys) and His Highness’s Body Guard For tbe State were fixed as they now stand, and it 
the duration of the war abtateSeniceCompanv declared independent of Kashmir. The 
200 strong, a Fandkot Militia 033 strong and present Cliief is H H. Baja lakshmanSmgh who 
a Camel Corjis of 215 have also been raised, jms bom in 1924 and ^ succeeded to the gadi 
Faridkot, the Capital town, lies on the mam ^ he is_a minm the Admmistration 

Delhi-Ehatinda Lahore Section of the North- of State is bemg conducted by a Council, 
■Western Eailwav. consisting oi a President (Lieut -Colonel H S 

Strong c I E ), Vice-President (Diwan Bahadur 
Chamba.— This State Is enclosed on the ^ladho Bam) and Bevenue 3Iember (Rai Sahib 
west and north bv Kashmir, on the east and Baghulir Singh) Tlie principal crops are nee 
south bv the British districts of Kangra and maize and millets There are some valnaWe 
Gurdaspur, and is shut in on almost everv forests which were partly leased to Government 
side by lofty hill ranges The whole country m 1®C4 tor a term oi 99 years but the iiunage- 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of' ment oi them has now been retroceded to the 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable senes of Chamba Durbar. Tlie principal road to Cbainba 
copper plate inscriptions from which its town is trom Pathankot the temimus of the 
chronicles have been compiled. Amntsar Pathankot branch of the North 

3Ve*tera Baihvay Chamba town on the right 
ounded probably in the sixth century by bank or the Ravi contams a number of mtere-t- 
■ta, SurajtansiEajput, who built Brahma- uig temple^ oi which that of Lakshmi Narayan, 
j. the modem &rmaur, Chamba was dating possibly trom the tenth centnrv- i» the 
ended by Meru Varma (650) and the town of most lamous 


JAMMU AND KASH5IIR STATE. 

The territory known generally as the Jammu Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
and Eiishmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N oiigmally knovm as Pravarapura, had by then 
and 73° and S0° £ It is an almost entireiv mono- been long established, though many of the fine 
tainous region with a strip of level land along ■ buildmgs said to have been erected by early 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys Hindu rulers had been destroyed in thq four- 
and lakes comprL«e some of the grandest ! teentb century. In the reign of Sikandar, who 
sccnerv* In the world. The State may be divided { was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
physically into thre-e areas , the upper, com- , number of Hindus was converted to Islam, 
pnsing the area drained by the Biver Indus • Jebaugtc did much to beautify the Valley, but 
and its tributaries , the middle, dralued by the j after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
Jhelnm and Kishenganga Elvers ; and the lower J and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
area, consisting of the level smp along the } century the Saba, or Governor of Kashmir tod 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of become practically Independent of Delhi 
hills. The dividmg lines between the three 1 Thereafter the country experienced the oppre^ 
art-as are the snow-bound inner and outer { sion of Afghan rule until it was annexed in 1^9 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and ; by an army sent by Maharaja Banjit Singh Tlie 
the Panctol. The area of the State is 84,471 i Sikh rale was not more beneficial to the people 
square miles. Be^nning in the south where j than that of the Afghans. The early history oi 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends ! the State as at present constituted is that of 
noriliward-' to the high Karakoram mountains \ Maharaja Shrl Gulab Smghji, a scion of the old 
• where three Empires meet." { Rnlmg Family of Jammu, whorose to eminence in 

I the service of MEiharaja Bonjit Slngli of ka^'o^ 
Briefly described, the State comprises the ! and was, in recognition of lus distinguish^ 
valleys of the three great rivers of Nortbera services, made Baja of Jammu in 1S20, He UcM 
India, fir , the upper reaches of the Chenab and aloof from the war between the British and the 
the Jhelnm, and the middle reaches of the Indus Sikhs, only appearing as mediator afterthe battle 
The total population is 40,21,016. ofSobraon (1S46), when the Britishroade overto 

him the valley of Kashmlrand certain other areas 
JSlsioty . — Various historians and poets have } in return for his services in re-establishing 
left more or less trustworthy records of the peace His son. His Highness Maharaja Eanbir 
Wstorv of the valley of Kaghmir and the adjacent j Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunenest 
regions In 15S6 it was annexed to the Moghul » allies of the Bntish Government, mied from 
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1867 to 1885 He did much to consghdate his 
possessions and ovohe onler in the fionticr 
> districts He was succeeded hy his eldest son, 
His Highness JLaharaJa Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd September 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Han Singhii Bahadur 

The most notable reform effected In the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Avenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time 

Admbisiralion — I'or some years after the 
accession to the gadv of the late Mahaiaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Cliicf Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios This 
system continued until January, 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated 
Very recently certain modifications have been 
introduced in the constitution. 

The British Besident has his headquarters at 
Srinagear and Sialkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Oilgit A British Officer is stationed 
at Lch to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dognas (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of over 10,000 troops Besides this, 
thousands of Bogras serve in the Indian Army. 

Finance — The financial position of the State 
is stiong The total revenue, including Jagirs, 
is about 2,70,00,000 , tlie chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and sericulture. 
There is a rcser^e and no debt 

Production and Industry — ^Tlie population 
is prc-rmincnlly agricultural and pastoral The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat 
Oilseed is aiso an important crop Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops arc also grown Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the V.illey, are exported In 
large quantities The State forests arc extensive 
and valu.ible Tlie principal species of timber 
trees arc deodar, blue pine and fir The most 
^alnablo forest ho in Kislitwar, Karnali 
and Kamraj Illaqas A survey of tlie’ mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted The 
most noteworthy of the minorate expected to 
be found in the State arc bauxite, coal. Fuller’s 
earth, kaohne, slate, 7inc, copper and talc 
Gold is found in Baltistan and Uilgit, sapphires 
111 Paddar, aquaiiiariiies in hkardii and lead m 
Uri The silk flhlurc in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in tlie world MaiiiifaLturc of silk 
IS a a erv ancient Industry in Kashmir Zaiii-ul- 
Abidin, wlio ruled from 1421 to 1472, is said 
to liaae imi'orted silk wcaaers from Khurasan 
and settled them here Woollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier inachd and wood earaing of 
the Slate are world famous The Slate partici- 
pated in the British Empire Exhibition of 1924 
where tlie Ivashmlr Court cained the name “ The 
Gem of The Smaller Courts” and attracted 


many visitors An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition is held in the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts and crafts- 
manship for which Kashmir is famons, are 
displayed His Highness’s Government are 
maintaining a Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for 
the convenience of visitors, who are.attiacted 
by the scenery and charm of the beautj'-spots 
of Kashmir Bocently attention has been 
directed tow'ards the development of tourist 
traillc 

% 

Communications — Great efforts hai e been i 
and are being, made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State 
Tlie Jlielum Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North- Western Frontier Province is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world 

The Banihal Cart Koad, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North Western Railway system 
at Jammu-Tawai and is also a fine motorable 
road 

Hoads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal village 
communications have also been much improved 

The Jammu-Suchetgarh Haihvay, a section 
of the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the 
North-Western Railway system, is the only 
Railway In the State The mountainous nature 
of the country has so far prevented the extension 
of the line into the heart of the State 

Public Works — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
Uie constant danger of floods in the River 
Jlielum A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir The State has been recently 
connected with the telephone system of British 
India An aerodrome has been constructed 
live miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an aerial service between Lahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will bo established soon Good 
progress has been made with irrigation, but the 
most important scheme of recent j'cars has been 
the installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the Jlielum River at Maliora winch was 
completed in 1907. The bridge o\cc the 
Cliciiab at Aknur, W’hicli was completed in 1005 
at a cost of Rs 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India 

Education — According to the last census 
of the State, there were over 264,000 literate 
persons in the State including over 42,000 
females The number of educational Insfitn- 
tioiis 1 -, 1 780 There arc two Ail"> Colleges 
and one aided Oriental College 'Jiie number 
of sdiolus in ]94() 41 w.is 1.14,OS(, In Miiniii- 
jul .IK IS erliuation for bo\s wa« iii'ide coni- 
jiiilson 111 I'ijo Moiesdinols iiidnding bi-K 

hools aie intioduied e\< rv Mar and .i e impalgn 
for adult edui.itlon li.is been started re(entl\ 
III the St.ite 'liierc are at jiiesent 4,2TJ Adult 
Liter.nj Centre* and 23,109 .idiilts indiiding 
1,851 w'oiiien were granted l^lera(^ eertlfli.ile-. 
during the \car ending Octolier 19n About 
62,000 adult* were receiving inclruilion* at tb' 
close of the jear 
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Reforms — One of the important reforms 
connected the present Maharaja’s reign 
has heen the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
Indian Imes Important legislative measures 
passed by His Highness’s Government in 
recent years include the raising of the age of 
marriage to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the 
AgnculturLsts’ Belief Act designed to cope ivith 
the problem of rural indebtedness 

As signs of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the introduction of the State Assembly. 
About 40 newspapers are in existence in the 
State 

His Highness announced farther reforms on 
the 16th of Bebruary, 1939, by a proclamation, 
the main features of which being (a) an elected 
majority in the Praja Sabha, (40 elected mem- 
bers in a house of 75), (6) election by the Praja 
Sabha of its oivn Deputy President, (c) appoint- 
ment of four non-official members of the Sabha 
as Under-Secretaries to assist His Highness's 
Mmisters and (d) submission of proposals for 
the appropriation of the Revenues and other 
monies in any year for expenditure on items 
which ate votable (the non-votable items being 
cpecifled in the Statute) to the vote of the Sabha 

the form of demands 

xne Hashmir Constitution Act was pro- 

ulgatcd in 1939 and made provision 
ior the appointment of a Board of Judicial 
Advisers and the creation of the post of an 
Advocate-General The Board advises His 
Highness in the disposal of such civil and 
criminal appeals as he to His Highness from 
the High Court of Judicature 

War Effort — ^IVith the declaration of the 
war in September 1939, His Highness the Maha- 
raja Bahadur offered to His Majesty the King 
Dinpcror his personal services and placed the 
re^oiirLCs of the State at his disposal 

At present 5 Units of the State Amiv are 
Fer\nng outside the State For mdintaining 
the troops sent out at full strength it has been 


necessary to increase the number of recruits 
under training The officers and men of the 
State Army on active serviee are lecewing their 
pay from the State and their ration allouance is 
being paid to their families 

In addition to the grant of 'Rs 52,52,000 for 
expenditure on the Army in the year 1939-40, 
a special War Budget of Bs 8,81,500 was 
sanctioned The War Budget for 1940-41 rose 
toBs 12,96,000 

The Jammu and Kashmir Mountain Battery 
achieved great distinction in the battles of 
Keren (Entrca) and Damascus (Syria) and His 
Highness was the recepient of messages of con- 
gratulations from H E the Viceroy and General 
[Auchinleck for the bravery displayed by the 
State troops 

I His Highness presented 18 complctclj 
i equipped motor ambulances for war purposes 
He has plaeed the Kashmir House at New Delhi 
at the disposal of the Government of India 
His Highness paid a visit to the Middle East in 
October last year He made a number of gifts 
for the Indian Soldiers’ Club and contnbuted 
£2,000 for the provision of comforts and amenities 
to the forces in the Middle East He also con- 
tributed £1,000 for the relief of the suffering and 
the homeless in England Early this year 
(1942) he placed his Lock-heed plane at the 
disposal of Government of India 

An influential War Aid Committee uas set up 
with Her Highness the Mabarani Sahiba ns 
president to raise funds. The total receipts of 
the Committee to the end of ITebruary 1942 
amounted to Bs 4,12,598, out of which 
Rs 3,05,995 was spent on contributions to 
various war funds and on materials purchased 
for working parties to provide comforts and 
amenities to troops 

Her Highnass has organised Ladies’ Working 
parties and Her Highness personally attends 
its meetmgs both at Jammu and Snnagar The 
Committee has sent a number of parcels for use 
of forces overseas 
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The Narendra Mandal or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves, 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. B Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India in 1919 The proposai was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members eomposing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes or whose membership might 
otherwise be eonsidered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is arecommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in Imperial affairs. 

'The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H R H the Duke of Connaught on Sth Fehru- 
.*irv 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
The Chamber selects by vote its own officers, I 
who are the Chancellor, a pro-Chancellor to 
act for him in his absence out of India and a 
Standing Committee of the Chamber Tills 
Committee considers before the annual meetings 
the subjects to be discussed at them. 

Composition of Chamber— As the constitution 
of the Chamber provided for each State-Member 
exercising one vote on any question coming 
before the Chamber, power in the Chamber 
gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States, because these 
States wcie naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
tlie Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the rc-orgaiiizatlon of the 
Cliamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and tlio Lesser States were much sharpened by 
tlic different viewpoints nhich they occupied 
ill regard to Federation His Highness of 
Patiala early in 193G resigned tlic Cliancellorship 
on this account Tliereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Cliamber Only one Ruling Piince witli 
a salute as big ns 17 guns was tlicn left an actlv e 
pirticipant in tlic Chamber's affairs His 
Highness of Patiala v\as succeeded in the 
Chancellorsliip by His Highness of Dholpur, 
nlio automatically proceeded to tlie appointment 
from that of pro-CliancclIor There nas no 
meeting of the Cliamber in 1 93G His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation witli the Pilnces, 
ronvened a meeting commencing on 22nd 
Febniarj, 1937. 

r 

This meeting v\as preceded by intensive 
deliberations in tlie Informal Conferences of 


Princes. Their Highnesses at dlscfissions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitutional Committee, under the Chauman- 
ship of His late Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
pointof view of the States’ entry into Federation 
This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February, 1937, and in the course of it 
said that upon careful consideration of the Act 
they had “ come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed They comprised,therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States* Draft 
Instrument of Accession. 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes in their Informal 
Conference At the same time as His Highness 
the Chancellor brought it before that body, he 
also laid before it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber had recently engaged 
from London. This Opinion was a lengthy 
document and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in which entry 
into Federation would involve them Its 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 
I expert advisers to the general body of Princes 
Their criticisms of it were destructive .A 
further opinion in favour of*Federation was at 
the same time independently given to the 
Princes, at the request of His late Highness of 
Patiala, by the Right Hon’ble Sir TeJ Bahadur 
Sapru 

The upshot of all this was that under the 
leadership of the late Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act, 1935 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee's 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endorsed in a formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by the re-election 
of His late Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, and by the 
election of a pro-Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with tlie same decision 

His Highness the Jam Saheb of Kawanagar 
succeeded His late Highness of Patiala in the 
Chancellorsliip and continues to hold office 

Attitude to Federation — Tlie question of 
accession to Federation was fully considered 
by a Committee of States Ministers convened 
by the Rt Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari The 
H>dari Committee closely examined the draft 
Instrument of Accession, which. It was claimed. 

■ revealed differences relating to certain sjiecified 
subjects, such as the protection of- treaty 
rights and the rights of administration bj 
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the States o! certain Pederal subjects After 
considering the opinions of legal advisers, the 
Committee unanimously adopted a report 
raising objections to certain points in the 
Government of India draft and left it to the 
Princes to take such action as they might think 
necessary to safeguard their rights 

These recommendations were considered at a 
Conference of Princes and Ministers held in 
Bombay in Tune, 1939, under the chairmanship 
of His Highness the Tam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
the Chancellor. The Conference passed a 
resolution stating that the Princes found the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession un- 
acceptable, two of their main reasons being that 
the form in which it seeks to protect their treaty 
rights is held to be inadequate for the purpose , 
and secondly that the orbit of federal aiithoritv 
and jurisdiction baa been extended beyond 
that contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution 

Kevised draft Instruments of Accession were 
then drawn up and circulated among Individual 
Eulers These elicited diverse comments and 
suggestions for further modification While the 
negotiations were in progress, the war broke out 
(A fuller account of the various stages in the dis- 
cussions of the Federation will be found in past 
issues of this book). 

The efforts of the Viceroy to inaugurate the 

deral part of the constitution embodied in the 

overnment of India Act came to an abrupt end 
«ith the outbreak of the war. Wlille aflirming 
that federation remained the objective of His 
Majesty’s Government, His Excellency said in 
September 1939 that ” u e have no choice but 
to hold in suspense the work in connection uitli 
preparations for Federation ” 

Internal reform in States — The pace of 
administrative and constitutional reform in the 
States has rapidly increased in the last few 
years owing to the introduction of provincial 
autonomy m British India, the approach of 
Federation, and pressure — sometimes direct— 
from the Indian National Congress 

A new factor in the accession of the State 
to the proposed federation arose eaily in 1938 
The Congress whicli liad all this uhile opposed 
the inauguration of tlie federal part of the 
Government of India Act intensified its opposi- 
tion since Tuly 1937 when its nominees became 
Ministers in the majority of British Indian 
provinces What were merely unofiicial reso- 
lutions passed at public meetings and Congress 
conferences became the considered judgments 
of these Governments. They also induced their 
respecthe legislatures to pass specific resolu- 
tions protesting against the federal scheme 
contained in the Government of India Act of 
1935, affirming their determination to resist 
ila inauguration and setting out in detail their 
objections to the proposed federation. One 
of the principal objections was the anomulj 
of “forcing an alliance between democratic 
British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
States.” In other words, the Congress demand 
ed as one of tlie conditions precedent to its 
active co-operation with the federal scheme the 
Introduction in the States of self-governing 
institutions and an undertaking by the States 
rulers that in choosing their representatives to 


the federal legislature they would adopt an 
elective element Neither the BriGsh Govern- 
ment nor their representatives in India could 
countenance these demands which were contrary 
to the provisions of the Act. Nevertheless the 
tide of democracy could not be stemmed Many 
States could not escape the infiacncc of auto- 
nomous adjacent piovinces. 

Numerous States announced their Rulers’ in- 
tention to liberalise their constitutional maclu- 
nery and to improve their admimstiation Sfany 
actually introduced reforms. A few Rulers 
declared that responsible government was 
the goal of policy and took steps towards it 
Many Eulers announced progressive schemes 
of admimstiative reform in their respecthe 
states 

An extraordinary development took place 
early in 1939 when Mr Gandhi decided on 
a fast to death to compel the Tliakore 
Saheb of Eajkot to implement hia promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee The Viceroy intervened and Sfr 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chici 
Tustice of the Federal Court, which went in his 
favour But subsequently further difficulties 
over the constitution of the committee arose 
owing to Mr Gandhi’s promise to the minorities 
and & Gandhi eventually recanted and declar- 
ed that his fast had been coercive in character 
He therefore left the committee to bo constituted 
by the State Later Mr Gandhi announced a 
“new technique” for agitation by Statea’ 
subjects. In which ' he counselled moderation 
in their demands and called off all chil 
disobedience movements in the States 

His advice and direction urns followed in 
almost every Indian State where prevlonslv the 
air iiad been thick with strife In some cases 
the response was quick, while in others the 
local leaders w’ere inclined to be resentful of this 
sudden brake on their activities Eventuallj 
how’ever, quiet was restored on the “ States 
front,” although stray ” incidents ” continued 
to engage the attention of the local public and 
of Mr Gandhi himself 

As Tcccntiy as October 1941 Jfr Gandiii 
declared “ I am convinced that in the new 
world order wdiicli is bound to follow' the insensate 
butdicrj, dignified by the name of war, the 
Princes will have place only if they beconic true 
servants of the people, deriving their power 
not from the sw’ord, but from the love and 
consent of the people ” Mr. Gandhi advised the 
people of the States to cultnnie jiatience and 
prepare themselces for the responsibilities that 
w’ould dec olve on them, liy doing mute constriie- 
tne work That did not mean submission to 
active and acute tyranny of which so many 
accounts had reached him That the MCtims 
must resist in the best manner they could 
“ I would like the Pnm cs to accept my claiin 
to be their true friend As such, I would 
like to tell them that the w-ay to read the signs 
of the times is to realise the utter Iielp1easne‘-s oi 
the sword ’fhe Biblical sajing Is gome m 
proce true sooner than we liad expected 
For all tlie> that take the sword shall pcri'-h 
by the sword ” 
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Princes* War Effort— Prom tlie beginning 
of the war, especially since the summer of 1940 
when the hostilities took a turn for the worse, 
the Princes of India have devoted their whole- 
hearted energies exclusively to activities con- 
nected with nar effort Every one of them 
concentrated his attention on how best he 
and his State could aid Britain in her struggle 
against the forces of tyranny They rose to a 
man, ranged themselves behind the banner of 
His Majesty and vied with one another in the 
supply of men and money to assist in tlie prose- 
cution of the war to a successful conclusion 
There was hardly a meeting of the Princes or the 
Slates Ministers at which war effort did not figure 
pi eminently on the agenda , indeed, it is true to 
say that every other subject took a second place 
at their delibeiations 

The Chamber of Princes met m March 1941 
when the entire proceedings were de\oted to a 
discussion on how best to iiitensih the States ■ 
war effort. 

There was coniparatn ely little activity on 
the part of the Indian Princes during the jear 
1041-42, except in respect of war effort to 
which thev continued to devote their attention 
with uiidimmishcd vigour Earlj in the autumn, 
two coinniittccs appointed by the Chamber 
met in Bombay One of them discussed ques- 
tions relating to the regular publication of 
information about the war effort and adniinistra- 
tive activities of the States The other examined 
the items which should, ordinarily, be charged 
to the Bulers' Civil List and the reasonable 
basis on which it should bo settled where it 
had not been separated from expenditure 
charged to the State administration This was 
evidently in response to public opinion and the 
suggestions made bv the Viceroj 

About the same time, a number of prominent 
States Jlinisters met together and appointed 
special committees for the consideration of 
rules for the settlement of boundarj disputes 
ill Indian States the question of release of 
infonnation affecting the States, extra-territorial 
rights exercised br claimed bv the Gov ernment 
of India with respect to certain categories of 
persons in the States, and certain matters 
connected with the claims of hens of deceased 
persons in Indian States regarding savings 
banks deposits 

Other matter considered bv the Committee 
related to the acquisition of residential and 
lion-residential propertv in British India bv 
ruling princes the definition of the term ‘ direct 
heir ’, expenditure incurred on the use of British 
Indian or State troops in the States, representa- 
tion of the States on the provincial advisorv 
coinniittees for siipplv and the desirabilitv of 
ensuring a liaison at the Centre between the 
representatives of the States and the Siipplv 
Department of the Government of India sliare 
of the Indian States m the surcharge of petrol, 
prospecting and inining leases within the 
territories of States formation of transport 
boards in Indian St.atcs and certain points 
relating to the Crown Eejircsent itive’s Police 
I'orce I,.iw 

An Idea of the States activities to help the 
war effort was provided bv an oflicial docunient 


winch recorded that four regiments of Cavalrv, 
five ilatteries and one section of Artillerj, four 
companies and one section of Sappers and 
Miners, 23 battalions of Infantry, one Camel 
Corps unit and three companies of Animal 
Tniiispoit left their States for service under the 
Crown during the period from April, 1940, 
to April, 1941 

The States also provided during this period 
11 general purposes transport companies raised 
by 18 States, who will also probably undertake 
tlicir rcinforcenieiit and the training of recruits , 
two labour companies raised bv two States, 
and three ambulance units raised bv three 
States A large number of signallers from the 
States forces were offered for transfer to the 
Indian Army,, and 173 have alreadj been 
accepted 

The report continued The States have 
been vving with one another in their offers of 
unite for service with the armed forces of the 
Crown, and in raising reinforcements and 
rcplacenients for those accepted In nlniost 
everj State training and mamtenniicc establish- 
ments have had to be expanded and reorganised 
States factories are busy turning out clothing 
and equipment, including dummy rifles for the 
training of recruits 

“ Gifts of money by the States as contributions 
to the war effort, during the vear reviewed 
totalled Its 2,29,79,000 iion-reciiniiig and 
Ks 37,91,000 recurring 

“ On its side, the Crovni has provided the 
States with the necessarj arms and equipment 
for their new units free, on loan or at cost price, 
has borne the cost of the mechanisation of 
two cavalrv regiments, has presented 3 000 
horses free of charge, has refunded customs 
duty on oil and petrol used by the States forces, 
and in other wajs given what help maj be 
needed " 

Princes’ Outlook — Speaking at a joint meet- 
ing of Indian Princes and States repre- 
sentatives in August 1941, the Chancellor of the 
riianibei of Princes accorded suppoit to tlie 
plea that India should be made as fni as possible 
•1 self-contained unit for defence jiurposts 
The .lam Saheb revealed that the States would 
have an infoinial liaison of a few select iiiltis 
with the Commander in-Chief i elating to tlie 
progress of the vvai All the States were doing 
their best in aiding tlie war effort, he added 
and lulers of leading Indiin States had, at lib 
instance, .agiecd to parfliipate in a scheint foi 
pooling all expert advice available in the Statis 
for the development of war industries 

In particular His Highness welcomed the 
Sccretarv of State’s assurance that an agreement 
between the major pohtkal p,irtles of Biitish 
India would not be enough for the settlement 
of the Indian problem, but tint the innin 
elements in India’s national life included not 
onlv political organisations and great religions 
or cultuial romniiinitics but al-o gcogi ijitib al 
and administrative clement., flu* provliuf- of 
British India and Tnditn Static Hi .iddtd 
that there need be no shvMi feti-h for imft itlii- 
the Briti-h sv-tem of pirlv jurli uimit uv 
government as the onlj nictliod -uit< d to Indl i 
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he Amerioan and other •system'? of government, 
ilted to the needs of countnes concerned, 
ad proved equally effective and progressive 

The d’esirahility of finding an enduring and 
lonourahle basis for the future constitution 
3f India, be it federal or confederal, be it a 
[Jnited Dominion or the United Dominions 
of India or anything else, transcended any 
stubborn adherence to accepted formulae for 
the mere sake of constitutional purism ; and he 
for one vould ■welcome and advocate a fair and 
dispassionate examination of all " bona fide ” 
snggastions which might promise a solution 
of their problems, with due and effective protec- 
tion of the legitimate rights of the various 
elements in the national life of India and the 
upkeep of treaties and pledges 

This attempt, His Highness stated, should 
not be shirked merely because it Involved 
adoption of unorthodox basis which might be 
suited to the special needs of India 

Annual session of Chamber : — The annual 
session of the Pnnees’ Chamber was held about 
the time of the arrival of Sir Stafford Cnpps 
The Viceroy’s inaugural address described the 
part nhich the Prmces were playing in the war 
effort and the part they must play for their 
survisal in Indian policy, and refemng to 
Sir Stafford Cnpps as “ a friend on whose 
fairness India can rely ” His Excellency 
s^elcomed the re-election of the Jam Saheb of 
Ifawanagar and the Maharaja of Bikaner as 
Citancellor and Pro-Chancellor, recalling the 
English proierb that It was unwise to change 
horses in midstream 

The Viceroy pleaded earnestly with the 
Princes to adjust themselves to the rapidly 
changing currents " to achieve not only their 
own health} development but also, if I may 
«trike a graver note, their survival as valued and 
respected elements in the new Indian policy 
which has yet to be evolved ” The Viceroy 
re-emphasised the need for a pooling of sove- 
reignty by smaller States and announced a new 
plan to “afegiiard standards achieved under 
mlnonty administration 

The Viceroy also expressed confidence that 
the Pnnees nould forego, temporarily, preroga- 
tives and privileges should they in any way 
impede India’s war effort and commended the 
action of certain Eastern States in anthorising 
the Resident to make decisions on their behalf in 
matters affecting the military "itnation The 
Chamber- cheered the VIceroj’s faith in final 
victor} The Viceroy invited support to the 
national war front of the Princes whom he 
described as hereditary wardens of India’s 
martial traditions, and hoped the national war 
front would derive its strength and vitality 
from the patriotism of private citizens and 
public-spirited leaders linally, the Viceroy 
referred to Sir Stafford Cnpps’s mission, and 
was sure the Pnnees would ^ve wholehearted 
CO operation in the discharge of Sir Stafford’s 
great responsibilities 

The Princes’ reaction to the Viceroy’s stirring 
address was given in a resolution which pro- 
mised every possible assistance for the successful 


prosecution of the war and for the defence 
of their motherland to ensure victorv and 
■vmdication of "sacredness of treaties and 
covenants ’’ 


In their reply to the Viceroy’s addr^s, the 
members of the Princes’ Chamber said that 
notwithstandmg the Chamber’s obvious limita- 
tions, it had justified to a large measure the 
purpose and the lofty Ideals which were set 
before it Refemng to their war efforts, the 
Princes said. “At this juncture we wish 
to assure His Majesty the King-Emperor that 
we stand determined to spare or stint nothing, 
within our power, till the war is won ’’ 

The Chamber adopted an important resolu 
tion on the Prime Slinister’s statement on India 
and the then impending visit of Sir Stafford 
Cnpps It reiterated its demand that "am 
scheme, to be acceptable to the States mnst 
effectively protect their rights ansmg from 
treaties, engagements and sanads or otherwise 
and ensure the future existence, sovereigntj 
and autonomy of the States thereunder gnaran 
teed and leave them complete freedom duly to 
discharge their obligations to the Crown and 
to their subjects ’’ The resolution authorised 
its representatives to cany on discussion and 
negotiations for the constitutional advance of 
India with due regard to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and " the interests of the States, 
anfl subject to final confirmation by the Chamber, 
and without prejudice to the right of mdividnal 
States to be consulted m respect of any proposals 
affecting their treaty or other inherent rights " 

To carry on discussions and negotiations 
with Sir Stafford Cnpps vnthm the framework 
of this resolution, the Standing rommlttee 
of the Chamber set up a small committee 
consisting of the Cliancellor, the Maharaja 
Jam Saheb, and the rulers of Bikaner, Patiala, 
Rampur, Dewas (Junior) and the Prime Minis 
ters of Hyderabad, Baroda and Travancore 
The result of these negotiations was to be subject 
to final confirmation by the Chamber 


The Chancellor, the Jam Saheb of 
who moved the resolution, declared that tne 
Princely Order was not unmindful of the lan 
that in this total war, India, as much as mWa 
Allied countnes, must put m its total enori, 
so that a speedy and final victory ’’r 
achieved " We realise that such a total effort 
can come through wholehearted collaboration 
of all the mam elements that go to 
national life of this great sub-continent ne 
added He explained that the Princes 
several occasions publicly associated the^w'” 
vnth the general desire to secure for India in 
fullest freedom and the highest status under tn 
aegis of the British Crown On behalf of tn 
Chamber, the Jam Salieb declared that tw} 
should lend to the latest proposals of a 
Majesty’s Government the i !lii„i 

which they were entitled He foticlndea 
"iet us put our shoulders to the . 

serve and save India today without , 

to the right of pressing our pom 

of view in the ultimate constitution ’*ulni 
shall ourselves frame on the basis of a u 
India ■’ 
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The Maharaja of iBikancr, seconding the | 
resolution repudiated the insinuation in certain 
quarters that the Princes stood in the way of 
the constitutional advance of the country 
He cited his own efforts in 1917 in support 
of his contention that the Princely Order had 
urged for a generous measure of constitutional 
reform for India His Highness declared that 
ihe constitutional advance of Bntisli India 
should not he at the expense or the detriment 
of Indian States Subject to those reservations, 
the Princely Order would be prepared to make 
on this occasion too their fullest contribution 

The resolution was supported by the Hulers 
of Sangli, Mandi and Dewas (Junior) and 
passed 

The next resolution, which was moved by the 
Chancellor and seconded by the Hawab of 
llampur, related to the extension of time for 
appeals, etc , by the Huler or the Government 
of the States in cases where limitation expired 
durhig the contmuation of the war. 

The Viceroy promised to have due considera- 
tion given to the resolution 

An mteresting part of the annual report 
<ff the Chancellor, which gave figures of progress 
in popularising the system of admmistration in 
States and claimed that the States were not 
anachronisnis and that their admmistrations 
were based “ on a rule of law associated with 
growing beneficent activities '* The Chancellor 
explained that much solid work was done in 
co-ordinating and where needed in stimulating 
the war effort of the States He quoted per- 
centages to show the economic, educational and 
political progress of the Indian States He 
clauued, for instance, that the general mcidencc 
of taxation m the States had been lower than in 
British India Primary education was free in 
almost all the States and the laws of the States 
nhicli were members of the Chamber had been 
modelled generally on the lines of British Indian 
laws Arrangements had also been made to 
cxaiiime the Central or ProMiicial legislation 
affecting the States The Jam Saheb invoked 
the Viceroy’s good offices to resolve the few 
points of doubt or difliciilty relating to the 
application of the British Indian Income-Tax 
Law to the Bulcrs and subjects of Indian 
States and certain questions relating to the 
resolutions on courts of arbitration 

The Future:— On the e\e of the publication 
of the Cripps Scheme, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir issued a 
public statement vhich set out the States’ 
outlook on India’s future He said “On the 
part of the States, a considerable factor in 
tlic Indian polic\ and an important party 
to be satisfied, tlicre has been a tendenej, 
even uithin recent weeks, to giie prominence 
to the credo of ‘ relations to tlie Crown ’ These 
relations ha^c so far been maintained through, 
and effected by, a department sot up bj the 
will of the Crown, the policy and practice of tlie 
dcp,irtiiient bchig dctcnnined bj the Crown’s 
functionaries Logicallj , therefore, it would 
seem that the Prmccs canuot object to baling 
dealings with a central Go^ernmcnt of India 
which the Croivn mav constitute Nor ha^e 
tliey any reason to assume that they would 


not get a square deal from such a Government 
In any case, it is the duty of the Princes to show 
themselves patriots, and that they desire that 
their countrymen should feel themselves the 
equals of nationals anyw’here in the world 

“The Princes are justified in assuming that 
in a self-governing India every autonomous 
unit will share equally the fiscal and financial 
advantages accruing in such an India as well as 
the responsibilities and burdens entailed by 
the maintenance of peace and order and the 
provision of beneficent services and public 
utilities in the territories administered And 
it should not be forgotten that these territories 
may have problems peculiar to their popula- 
tions as well as to their physical conditions 

“ In the India of tomorrow such of the Princes’ 
prerogatives as enable them to afford a better 
life to their subjects and to ameliorate their 
lot must remain Other privileges, which may 
be merifiy matters of honour and glory sheding 
effulgence on their personalities are of compara- 
tively small account when set beside other 
considerations such as the safeguarding of 
resources neccssarj' for an up-to-date government 
and the relief of burdens borne by the States 
alone 

“In promising to support the proposals brought 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chamber of Princes 
added the proviso that the support would bo 
without prejudice to the right of individual 
States to lay their case before him and generally 
without prejudice to the ' inherent, rights of the 
States' 

“ These rights it is not easy to define or cata- 
logue when one considers the effect of political 
practice inaugurated in 1860 and since maintained 
with the aid of ‘ usage and sufferance ‘ In 
any case there is a piquant irony 111 the contrast 
between the Princes’ reiteration of the phrase 
’ treaty rights ’ and the Viceroy’s suggestion 
that all Prmccs, for certain purposes, should 
voluntarily abdicate 111 favour of the political 
officers accredited to their courts 

“IVIicn at the Hound Table Conference the 
Prmces assented to the working out of a federal ' 
constitution, they were ••prepared voluntarily 
to delegate some of their sovereign powers 
to a federal government In the India of tlie 
future it is possible that the matters committed 
to the Central Government would bo f.ir fewer 
than those recited in the table of federal matters 
appended to the Act of 1935 

“ Unless, therefore, the proposals entrusted 
to Sir Stafford Cripps are fundamentally adverse 
to the Interests of the Indian Statos — and this 
is unthinkable — there is no reason whj there 
should not be ample common ground between 
the States and the rest of India ’ rrccdom ’ 
must be our watchword— freedom from crip- 
pling restrictions and strangling control, freedom 
from the subordmation of India’s interests to the 
interests of other parts of the Commonwealth ’’ 

The rcjirc'-cntatives of the Princes’ Chamber 
and some prominent States Ministers met Sir 
Stafford Cripps, but details are not avaihblo 
at the time of WTitIng cither of their dcminds 
or of the final decision of Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Government 
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Payments from Indian States. 


Many of the States make payment«, varying in amount according to the circumstances of eaci 
case, to His Majesty. These pajrments are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlfemenl 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly in lieu of former ohligatiDns to supply or main 
tain troops The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
m the following table The rmations of the States to one another in respect of Cash Contributioi 
are complicated, and It would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, hoW' 
ever, be mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat State< 
Agencies pay Gash Contribution of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims Cash Contribulios 
from some of the smaller States of Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 


States paying Cash Contribution directly to His* Majesty. 



Bs 

Bengal. 

Jaipur 

4,00,000 


Cooch Behar 

Kotah 

4,34,720 



(of this sum 
as 2,00,000 

Untied Provinces. 


has been 
suspended ) 

Benares . 


Punjab. 

Udaipur (Eastern States Agency) 

1.200 

» • • # • ■ 

Jodhpur 

2,13,000 
(of this a 

other States . 


sum of 



Bs 1,16,000 

Madras, 


has been 
suspended) 

Travancore 

tindl 

1,20,000 

Mysore 

Udaipur (Mewar) . 

2,66,000 
(Includes 
contribution 
to local 
corps) 

Cochin . . . ■ . . . 

Western Indta Spates 

Those paying cash contribution 
to His k^jesty include — 



Other Bajputana States . . 

1,11,575 

tToArii • • • • • • # 

1,37,127 

Bhavnagar 

Cutch 

Assam. 


Dhrangadhra 

Gondal 



Junagadb . 

Manipur 

6,000 

Hawanagar 

Porbandar .. 

Eambrai 

100 

Bajkot 

' , fa- — 


Bs. 

67,701 

2,19,000 


1,00,0 
13,807 

7,96,430 

24,60,000 

2,00,000 


1^28,060 

82,258 

40,671 

149,096 

28,394 

60,312 

21,202 

18,991 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1011 that there would in future be 
Xazarana payments on successions 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


I’ortugal and ITrance botb hold smoll tcrrl* 
tonal possessions in the Indian Peninsula 

^he Fortugoeso possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the hunts of Pombay 
Province, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagnr- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little Island 
of Dlu with two places called Gogola and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Hathiawar 


Peninsula. All these three territories conctifiito 
what is called by the Portuguese the State of 
India. 

Tlic Portuguese Empire consists of besides 
Portugal, Azores, Madeira, Cabo Verde Giiinc, 
S Tome e Principe, Angola e Congo, Mozimlnriue, 
India, Macau and Timoi wlneli otcujiv together 
an area scseral times larger than the total area 
of Portugal itself, w Inch together w ith its colonies 
make up oser 2 million square kilometers 
Portuguese India has an area of 3,783 scpiarc 
kilometers 


Goa, denved from Govern or Gova, forms a 
compact block of territory surrounded by , 
British districts and sea Savantivadl State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the South, and 
the eastern boundry is the range of the Western 
Ghats, uhich separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Xanara The 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and the greatest breadth from cast to vest 40 
miles The teiritory has a total area of 3,800 
square kilometers and consists of the VeVtas Con- 
qimtas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and 
the neighbouring municipalities of Salsctte, Bar- 
dez, and Mormngao acquired in 1543 , and of the 
iVetas Conqutslas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pemem, Sanqnelim, Fonda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Safari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century 
and early in the 10th century The small island 
of Angediva situated opposite the port of Karwar, 
in the British district of North Kaiiara, forms 
administratively a portion of the Canacona inu- 
nicipahty This was acquired in 1505 The 
whole country is hilly, especially the eastern 
ortion, the predominating physical feature 
eing the Western Ghats, w’hieh besides bound- 
ing the country along the north-east and south- 
east just oil westward and spread across the 
country in a succession of spurs and ridges 
Tlierc arc sc^ oral conspicuous isolated peaks, of 
which the highest, Sonsagod is 3,827 feet high 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal nine — ^]iInndo^i, Zuari, Tiracol, Cliapora, 
Baga, Sinqucnm, Sal, Talpona, Galgibaga — 
which arc all naMgablc, arc in size of some 
importance Goa possesses a flno harbour, 
foimcd by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsctte Half-way between these c\trc- 
raiticB lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This dhides 
the whole bay into tw o anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are cap.ablc of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to klav, but Aguada is airtuallj closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Sfandovi riaer 
w liicli opens into Aguada Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the iiarbour 
of ronimercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the Wc-tern India Portuguese railway running 
to the eoist from the inland British sv-tem of 
lines A breakwater and porthaac been buUt 
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GOA. 

there and the trade is ronsiderablc, being chiclly 
transit trade from British territoiy Tlie har- 
bour has been leased to the W I P By and 
in recent times much work has been done 
for its dcaclopment, and large sums of monev 
have been spent The railway lines carry 
a large entrepot trade At the outbreak of the 
w ar some German and Italian ships took refuge at 
Marmngoa, and their cargoes have been the 
object of litigation Most of these cargoes cither 
came from or to British Indian merchants With 
the outbreak of the war the railway and port 
traffic of Marmagoa have dwindled very 
considerably. 

The People. 

The total population of Portuguese India was 
579,970 of which 270,398 arc males and 300,572 
females m the 1031 census The recent census 
of 1941 IS expected to rc\ cal a higher population, 
about 0^ lakhs of inhabitants, with a popu- 
lation ratio dcflnitcly in favour of Hindus 
Portuguese India has 4 cities, 3 towns and 503 
villages in which reside 127,180 families Tiic 
density of the country is about 153, the highest 
being in Bardez with 468 inhabitants per square 
kilometer and lowest in Sanguem witli only 21 
inhabitants per square kilometer The country 
presents many interesting demographic problems 
relating to the distribution of population, birth 
and death rates, a\ erage span ol life, density, ett 
The Vcllias Conquistas arc thickly populated and 
offer the highest contingent for emigration and 
its inhabitants arc to be found in nlino<-t all the 
parts of the world, including British India where 
there has c settled about 75,000 Goans in various 
walks of life 

In the Vcllias Conquistas tlic majority of the 
population is Christian In the Novas Con- 
quistas Hindus arc more numerous thin 
Christians The Moslems in the territory arc 
numbered in i few hundreds and they spesl: 
IConksni as well .is IIiiidii«tsni The Chrl-li uii 
still very largely adlicrc to caste distinctions, 
cinimiiig to be Brshmans Cli.irdos .‘iiidrss and 
low castes, which gciierallv do not intornnrrv 
Tlic Hindus who form about one half of thr tot d 
population arc largciv Maratha and do not tilth r 
iroin those of the adjacent Konkan dl-triit- of 
Bombav Ail classes of the people wifii llin 
exception of Europeans, u=c tlio Konl ani dia'i 1 1 
of Marathi with some admixture of I’orlugiii' >• 
viord- M.inv cmuirant famllie- at J! inlrz .au<I 
Sdeettc sjieak tlic EiicII-Ii l.in_iiii.e Tti* 
official language is Portuguese, whicli is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
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c\lst and most manufactured articles In use are 
impoited The Exports chiefly consist of 
cocoanuts, copra, betel-nuts, mangoes, cashew 
nuts, bamboos, salt-flsh. etc No rclnblc 
statistics are available of the country’s balance 
of indebtedness and of its invisible exports which 
are considerable and mainly responsible for the 
favourable terms of trade uliich the country 
enjoj's 

The only industries arc soap-making, tinned 
food products and cashew-nuts 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
•the kladras and Southern Mahratta Sailway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Sock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
61 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The W I P By , now run by 
tlie Madras and Southern Mahratta, has, due to 
tlie suspension of coastal ferry service betueen 
Bombay and Nova Goa, recently experienced 
inci cased traflic, both passenger and goods, 
and has yielded enormous profits more than 
siiflicicnt to pay the guaranteed rate of interest, 
even a surplus is left over uhich is paid regularly 
into tlie Lisbon treasury eiery six months 
The Poiiugncsc Qovorniucnt have, in the past, 
lost considerable sums in the payment of the 
guaranteed interest Considerable expenditure 
has also been incurred in modernising the facili- 
ties in the Mormugao harbour The telegraphs 
in Poitugnese territories arc woikcd as a separate 
system from the Biitish The latter, hou ever, 
liad an oflloc at Nova-Goa maintained jointly 
hy the two Governments but since 1925 the Nova- 
Goa oflicc has been handed ovci to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and worlrs 
all the telegraphs in its territories 

Most of the commerce of Portuguese India 
IS with British India uitli uhich it maintains 
close commercial relations About C5 per cent 
of the imports of the country are from British 
India which also receives most of its exports but 
in recent years these have shown remarkable 
fall due to the suspension of steamer scrMces to 
Goa Among the most important jmports 
arc nee, textiles, sugar, cereals, petrol, kerosene 
oil, all kinds of maclnnerv, foreign liquor, 
etc Tliere is a largo entrepot trade running 
into about S to 9 crores of rupees a year, which is 
generally cleared by the port and railway of 
Mormugao • 

Taxes and Tariffs 

The llnanccs of the country showed chronic 
deficits for nearly sixty years uitli cccasional 
exceptions The last war increased them to 
alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes Mere initiated by the Governor- General 
Jaime dc Morals, who is popularly knoivn as 
the ” Governor of Taxes ” Onlv in 1927 the 
country experienced the joys of a balanced 
budget and the public sonants whose salaries 
liad always remained in arrears arc now being 
aid rcgiilarlv If municipal and national taxes 
0 added together, the countrv presents a \cry 
high incidence of taxation, e^en higher than 
that of British India, the average coming to 
.ihoul Its IJ prr cajnla Tlie income tax is 


paid only by those merchants who make largo 
profits and bv Goi eminent sc^^ants Tlie 
average income from other sources is not taxed 
There is a special ten per cent lax on all Incoincs 
den^ cd in the shape of interest on loans This 
tax 15 a poweifiil contiibiitory cause to the flight 
of capital from Portuguese India The chief 
sources of ^e^cnue arc the land tax, interest on 
loans, excise and the customs There is a special 
taxon emigrants — all persons, Goan and non- 
Goan at the time of their leanng Goa, — uhich 
yields to the State about Bs 40,000 The 
country being economicallv backuard, tho 
taxes give very little indication of its 
productive capacity or of its annual wealth 
The national wealth is a matter of pure 
conjecture for lack of statistics It is 
proposed to revise the system of taxation, 
specially the land tax which represents 12 per 
cent of the nett yield The State has established 
in Bombay an institution called Instilnto Indo~ 
Portugiies with an annual subsidy of forty 
thousand rupees fiom Government and Rs 
30,000 from Santa Casa do Miscricoidia and 
Hospicio dc Sagrado Coiacao do Maria to 
be utilised for the promotion of social and 
economic welfare of Goans residing in British 
India and British East Africa The proceeds of 
the emigration tax ha\c been earmarked for the 
subsidy to the Institute Tlie additional sum of 
thirty thousand rupees from Santa Casa and 
Hospicio is dern ed from the profits of tlic Osa 
Lotteries uhich are nou, by a notification of the 
Biitish Indian Central Government, banned in 
British India 

Tho tariff schedule is based on tho three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to SO per cent according to tho 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases ore specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
Tho preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and tho Portuguese Colonics 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to tho export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price Tho tariffs were again revised 
last year, and the Import duties on foreign goods 
ucrc gencrailv increased Tlie piofercntial 
duties on Portuguese wines, spirits and proiisions 
have been lowered so ns to make preference 
icien more effective Sugar imported from 
Mocambiqiie enjoys effect iie protection, thougli 
its import is done through British India But 
there arc no exports from Goa to Morambiquc 

For the last eight years the country lias 
experienced recurring surpluses duo to tho 
increasing indirect taxes Public reicnues 
between 1914 and 1940 have almost doubled 
and the indirect taxes yield to the State about 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 
lakhs of rupees The surplus from 1935 to 
1937 came to 17 lakhs which, together with 
other special funds, make up a rescri e of about 
65 lakhs of rupees available for developmental 
expenditure, in which sum is included about 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other colonics of 
Portuguese India The total surplus for the 
last dccennium amounts to about 90 lakhs of 
rupees, of which about Cl lakhs arc con«lItuUd 
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into a.reaerve fond. Eecently all the different 
raecial fnnds have been merged into one consoli* 
dated reserve fund with the exception of the 
3 ield of the rice tax which will constitute a 
separate reserve ear-marked entirely for the 
de\elopment of rice cultivation The duty on 
imported nee which was introduced towards the 
end of 1938 has now been withdrawn The tax 
on Tice was levied with a view to give protection 
to the local production but when Government 
saw that the price of paddy was soarmg high, 
it saw that no useful purpose was served by 
keeping the tax on nee Hence the repeal of. 
this tax which has brought relief to the poor 
consumers A notification in the Government 
Garette says the price of paddy continues to 
remain at Rs 9 per candy of 160 litres with the 
exception of CorgH vanety which will he sold at 
Rs 9-14-0 per 98 kilograms The public debt of 
Goa IS made up of dues to Portugal and small 
loins floated in the country itself Host of the 
delit due to Portugal has been wiped out by lump 
payments The currency of the country is the 
monopoly of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino 
which 15 the State Bank of issue for some of the 
Portuguese colonies The State holds a percent- 
age of share capital on which interest is payable 
by the Bank to the respective coloiues The total 
fiduciary issue of the Bank at the end of last year 
was about 100 lakhs, but its active note erreu- 
lation did not exceed 65 lakhs of rupees The 
Bank does ordinary banking business with very 
ew central banking operations It preserves a 
limited loan policy but purchases, on a large 
scale, Biitish Indian notes and coins and remits 
them to Bombay where it maintains a branch 
financed by transfer of capital from Goa through 
the purchase of Bntish Indian currency. There 
was, dunng 1940-1941 a considerable repatria- 
tion of funds from British India, which resulted 
in an cxpaasion of the note circulation of Banco 
Hacional Ultramarino to over 80 lacs of rupees 
There was also a large increase m the Savings 
Bank deposits The heavy demand for Portu- 
guese notes resulted in a discount bemg demanded 
for their conversion But the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino offers all reasonable fatiUUes for 
triniei'5 and coniersion of notes, at present, only 
to Its customer* 

The Capitah 

Nova-Goa, the iffesent capital of Portuguese 
India situated on the banks of the ilandovi, 
romprehends Panpm and Ribandar Old 
Goi i< some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land Radlng up to the Caho, the cape divid- 
ing the Agnada bay from that of Mormn- 
gao, anl mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant prn ate residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the ; 
Primary School, the Public Library and the 
Govemraent Press Other noticeable buildings i 
are tlie Cathedral at Vellia Goa and xanous 


churches, the viceregal palace and the Hidi 
Court The square in the lower part of tire 
town IS adorned with a life-sized statue of 
Albuquerque standing under a canopy. 

Panjim has been undergoing in recent years 
many remarkable improvements The electrical 
supply of the country has been reorganised under 
the auspices of the ilunicipalits' and an excellent 
system of lighting, public and private, is now In 
force Most of the important roads have Wn 
asphalted at a large cost and recently a large 
number of buildings have come up on Altinho 
which IS the Slalabar Hill of Panjim A decree 
has been published calling upon all houseowncR 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a scheme of water- 
supply This decree has so fat not been enforced, 
due to lack of water-supply 

The population of Hova Goa, according to 
the latest census of 1940, shows 20,291 inhi- 
bitants, 10,747 males and 9,544 females There 
are 1,020 British subjects, 5 Germans, 6 Chinese 
3 Iraqnians and 1 Yugo-Slavian There are 4 
up-to-date hotels with all comfort catering to the 
needs of visitors 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power In 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapnr kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Vclhas 
conquisbs 

The subsequent history of the town Is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travelleis 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with Its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immense Em- 
pire in the four Coutments. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by Wj 
pohey of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them end and rehgions liberties and 
by encouraging intermarriages between the Por- 
tuguese and the Indians His contemporaries 
however, could not understand hi* far-scema 
statesmanslup and after hts death thej undid 
all his work basing their dominion on con- 
quest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the nuns of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hunoren 
churches, many of them of magnificent proP^- 
tions, and was the seat of the Inquisition 
was a religious power in the land The *ixi> 
years’ subjection to Spun in the 1/th 
completed the ruin of the Portuguese ‘j 

the East and tiiongh the Marquis of lojmi' ' 
in the 18th century tried to stave off /’’ "f.'"' 
dence, hfe subordinates in far-off India eitn t 
could not understand or would not carrj oi 
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Ills orders and even his strong hand vas nnable 
to stop the deehne It vas in the 19th century 
that tlie eolonlals began to enjoy full Portuguese 
citizenship and sent tlieir represontatives to the 
Parliament in Lisbon 

Modern Times. 

There was frcancntly recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathns invaded the neighbourhood 
of 60 a and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri> 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay In 1852 the Banes of Satan in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the Bing’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
uas only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913 There has been no outbreak after that 
date 

The people on the whole appeared to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection There 
was no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule This was chiefly due to the fact 
that under the old regime the natives of Goa en- 
joyed complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa, as was the father of Dr Betten- 
court Bodrlgucs, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmona’s dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa were also Dr Almeida Arer, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr 
Cactano Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of 
the Ministry of Finance The now colonial 
policy of Portugal is based on racial distinctions 
and on a classification of citizens into full- 
Hedged and nssiinllaled The Ado Colonial is 
now the corner-stone of Portuguese colonial legis- 
lation and its preamble states that it is the histone 
function of Portugal to own and rule colonics 
This function is called its organic essence Colo- 
nials arc debarred from entering the ranks of 
inilltarv ofllecr'- and are not allovied to join nilli- 
taiv and naval colleges of Portugal Tliw racial 
discrimination in the fundamental statutes of 
the couiitrv his given rUc to discontent and lias 
led to iiianv representations to the Government 
of Portugal A recent Governor-General of 
Portuguese India, General Cravtlro Lopes, 

V oil ed India's feelings at the Colonial Conference 
of Governors vihcn he stated that Portuguese 
India uas hurt bv such legislation | 

The establishment of dictatorship in Portugal 
Ills produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative maclilner}’’ of Goa A sj'stem of ccntrall- 


' sation, financial and administrative, has been 
introduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acts rcqnirc the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government The 
Governor-General has to submit periodical re- 
ports of his administration to the Lisbon Gov cm- 
ment A press Law controls the freedom of 
the Press and imposes heavj' penalties on all 
crimes committed by ncu-spapeis. Old nows- 
apers are exempted from deposits, but new ones 
ave to keep uitb the State considerable sums of 
money before tlicy are allowed to appear 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
bookSj brochures and pamphlets The pouers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
particularly their legislative funotlons A 
system of periodical conferences has been estab- 
lished, made up of nil the colonial Governors 
now suspended due to tlic international situation 
There is a common parhament and the whole 
Portuguese Empire is constituted into n single 
constituency electing about 90 members to the 
National Assembly Presidents of municipa- 
lities and charitable associations arc appointed 
by the Governor-General The economic con- 
dition of the country has deteriorated consider- 
ably in recent times Prices and production 
have fallen, unemploj'mcnl has increased, na- 
tional dividend has dwindled domi There is a 
widespread demand for a commercial treat}' with 
British India, 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3203, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1 st July 1919 This Chnrtcri 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1095 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030, dated 0th 
and 10th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No 8,009 of 5th Jfnv, 1037 
I and is now in forec 

i The territory of Portuguese India Is ruled 
by a Governor-General, residing in II 10 
Capital of the State, at Panjlm ahas Nova-Goa, 
and is divided Into three districts' Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two arc each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor Tlio district of Goa Is under the 
direct control of the Governor-Ocnenl 

Assisting the Governor-General in the adminis- 
tration arc the llomc and Political, I'lnance, 
Customs, Education, Jlllltarj , Naval, Agriculture, 
ncaltli and Public Works Secretariats There 
are also three special and autonomous Depart- 
ments, which do not constitute cxclusiv c Secreta- 
riats, one of them being the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, the second th it of Siirvf } 
and the third tint of the Fiscal of tlie W I I* 
Bailwa} 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in colhboratlcn 
with him works a Governor's Council (Conttlho 
do Govemo) with Legislative and ndvbor} 
powers The roiincil is constituted. In addition 
to the Govcrnor-General,ez-o//icio I'rc'Idfnt, of 
four officials (Attornej-OeT)'—’ the Director 
of Fiinnces, the Director o' J*»''-’-jTitlo'i 
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and the Director of Public TTorss), five elected 
members (three repr^euting Vtlhas Gonquxtfas. 
one the JVoriis Conym'rfcs and one the Districfe 
of Daman and^Din) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-Geneial to represent the 
minorities, agricTdtnral, commercial and other 
interests and the prea. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Din 
there is a District Ckmndlto supervise the llnni- 
cipahties and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Adnunistration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Proseentor of the Xova-Goa Civil 
Court : the Deputy Chief Health Officer : the 
Engineer next to the Director of Pnbhc Works: 
the Deputy Director of Finances: the Chair- 
man of the kCnnicipal Corporation of Dhas ; one 
member elected by the Ciimmercial and Indns- 
trial .issodaUons of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by tbe Associations of Lond- 
ovmers and Farmers of the District; and one 
advocate-member elected by the legislative 
Conncil among the legally (inaLfied. 

There is one High Court in Portnenese India 
arith ff VC Jndg^ and one Attorney-General ; and 
Sessions Conrts at Paniim, ilargao, ilapuca. 


iBichohm, Queplm e Damao; and Jinnidnal 
j Contts of .Tustice at Hotmugao (Vasco da Gama) 

I Ponda, Di» and Xagat-Aveli. ’ 



iphne 

. peisonaliv 

responsible for all their .actions. Vo patlic 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that effect before he is appointed. 
The Governor has nade diseiphnary powers over 
the pubUc servants subject to the riclit of rpp-'al 
to the Supreme Administrative Coan or t^e 
Snprtme Court of Discipline at Elsbou Tb' 
jadiciary ha? its own autonomy independent oi 
the Governor of the colony a? regards pronivr.’‘'Ti« 
diciplme pnni«hmcnts and di5rai?s.al subjcvt to 
cencra! =npcrvi5ion and control by the JlinUtcr 
for Justice The whole Portucuese Eu^plre 
toms one judicial district directly under the 
Lisbon Government. 


There are over five Ennlish teaching llirh 
‘Schools recognised by the Fniversity or r*o!nUiy 
from whicir student? appe.ar for the Bomlnv 
H\trie.iIation. 


PORT OF MOR5IUGAO. 


tformnaao Is sitnated towards the sonth 
’ Aguada Bay, on the left bank oi 
ary Elver In Lat. 15° 25' V. and Long, 
j° 4" E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
nd miles south of Panjun, the Capital of 
Poitucruese , India. The Port of Monnugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
eerved by the H. «t S. 2L P.y. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to ITormngao is ahont the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. Tbe Port is provided with linht- 
honses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
IS t.'isilv 'icccs-ih’e to «hippins nil the yenr round 
ard at any hour of the d-iy or niunt evtu without 
the a=s’st''nce oi a Pdo* Puo* ’C'- 1 - not compul- 
sory but when nsual pilot Sag is hoisted, a 
quahSed officer will board the vKsel and render 
such assistance as is necess.-iry. 

llormuguo Harbour is the terminal station 
of the WKt of India Portuguese Bailway which 


is controlled by tbe Madras and Sonthcru 
Maharatta Eailway Company, with headquaiten 
at Madras. 

With a tiew to promoting the economical 
commercial and industrial development ol 
Mormngao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormngao Improvemeiit 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama. 
2 miles from Mormngao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have lutm- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to these intending to raise SniMfers 
for residential and indnstrial purposes m tbe 
whole area, comprising about 3Q0 acres near 
the Harbour The scheme oi “free ’ pert did 
produce much comnicrcnl devdopnieu'^- Ve 
new industries wore estabhshexl. But with t' : 
increase m tbe railwav tratfic to about 0 crons oi 
ruprrs by sea and ml the harbour was visbed 
by several vessels, before the outbreak oi tiie 
present war 


DALIAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- permanent estabhshments in India, ’p'sj 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles converted the mosque into a church and liavc 
north oi Bombay and four ho ir- run bv rail since built eight otner places of worship Tl>- 
from Bombay Ct.ntr'l •Station It i» coraptte-s-i native Christians adopt the European cos- 
of two portions. a'>ni'‘ly Daman proper lymc *nme. some of the women dressing then.^dves 
on tbe coast "ud the detached parrana cc Vnirar after the present European fashion, and OiIk” 
Aveli stp-\xate<i from it by a* m-row srnp oi following the old style of petticoat and ma^ie 
British territory and bi.' H ’cd i»v the B B ACT once prtva’snt in Sp'in ■'nd Portugal. TJic 
Bailwav, D^rnan nroper contains pa area oi 22 lanruact spoken he^’e is Pottwrvese and Grrerafi- 
siuar> mi'e? ■^nd 2»t vUI’Ci-s and hr® a popa- There i? an Eojit-h •'School rwogni=evI by . i-' 
la*ioa (I®"!! o: 10 T4i ol whom 1 GTt are Chris- , Government oi Pormguese India 
tians. The number of houses is according to the . 

same census 4,095. Vacat Aveli has an area The soil of the settlement Is mo^. ara »• 
of 60 square miles aud a population (IQgl) til* especially in Vauar Aveh, but dfspite^tac 
of 33,200, o! whom only 4i,o are Christians. easeofcnUivationonlyons-twentietbrarto.tr. 

ffiie number of honscs is 6.039, The town of territory is nader tillage. The principal cr^^ 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 are nee, wheat, tbe inferior cereals of GU.«am. 
rebuilt bv the natives and retakea’by the Portu- and tobacco. The settlement 
guess in*1553 when they made it one of their minerals. There are st-atelv forests in -aa. 
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Avcli, and about ti^o-tliirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests arc not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese poucr in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
uitli the east coast of Africa Tn those dajs 
It was noted for its dyeing and weaving 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 


Govemorinvested uith both cImI and military 
functions, subordinate to the 6o\crnor-Gcncrnl 
of Goa The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with the help of a delegate 
of the Attornej -General and two clerks In 
Nagar A\eli the greater part of the soil Is 
the property of the Government, from whom 
the cultivators hold their tenures direct. 
A tax IS levied on all lands, whether 

I alienated or the property of the State. Ihc 
chief sources of revenue arc land-tax, forests, 
excise and customs duties 


DIU. 


Dm is an Island lying oil the southern ex- 
tremity of the Eathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through n considerable swamp It is composed 
of three portions, namely. Dm proper (island), 
the village of Gogola, on the Peninsula, separated 
by tlie channel, and the fortress of bimbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a small 
but excellent hai hour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great adv.antagcs nhicli its posi- 
tion olTers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were llred at an 
early period uith a desire to obtain possession 
of it This they gamed first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms Dlu became opulent and famous for 


its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
!ns]gnii]c.incc. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles The area is 20 
square miles The population of the town of 
Dm, from which the island takes its name, 
IS said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1031, is 10,088, of whom 251 are 
Chiistians Most of the Goan com iris sonlenccd 
for tr.uisportalion for life have recently been 
tiansfcrml to Dm which has been made a penal 
‘.ettlcment Fornieily all jinsontrs undergoing 
the sentence of transportation were suit to 
Mocambiquc island but now the convicts arc 
sent to the island of Dm 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots Thev aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 1st July 1911 
of 323,295 The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1G03 It was 
iiiidcrlakon by priv .ate mei chants at lloucn, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed In 1G42 Cardinal Iliclicltcn 
founded the first Campagnic d'Oricnt, but its 
cilorts met w Itii no success Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1GG4, 
granting cxoinpiionlroni taxes and a iiionopolj 
of the Indian tr ule for flftj years After hav ing 
twice attempted, witliout success, to establish 
Itscll ill Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up tile idea of direct trade with India 
and its ro-ident, Caron, founded In 1CC8 the 
Comptoir or ageiicj, at burnt But on find- 
ing tli.vt cKv iiiisuited for a head cslablislimi nt 
ho ‘•eired llio liirboiir of Trlnconnlcc 111 Cejion 
• from (he Diilch The Dutch, however, speed!- 
!v retook Tiincoiiialcf ; and Cnroii, p.assing 
over to the Coroiii.indLl co.ist, in 1072, seized 
San Tlioiuc, a Portuguese tow n idjoniing Vladras, 
which Ind for twelve jears been in the pos 
session of Ilolhiid lie was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1074. 

The ruin of the Compmv seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celtbratid Fr.an- 
coIn Vlarlin, ''Uddinij restored it Bilijiiig 
under him a handful of sixtv rrcnchmen, 
s.nved out of the wreck of the sefflemcuts at 
Trlucomaleo and Ssn Thome, lie took up Ins 
abode at rondiclicrrj , tlKii a small village. 


which ho purchased in 1083 from the Bain of 
Gingec DC built fortifications, and a tridc 
began to spring up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested It 
from him in 1G03, and held it until it was res- 
tored to t he French by the Peace of Bjswlck, 
In 1007. Pondicherry became In this jear 
and has ever since rcraaincd, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like C.alcutta, its site was pur- 
chased bv a European Companj from a native 
prince, and what Job Ch.'irnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondlchcrrj. On 
Us restitution to the French by the Pc.vco of 
Rjswick in (697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able in.'innccmcnt 
I’ondiciicrry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandcrnngorc, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the rrench Company In 1C83, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mahd, on the 
Malabar CoaM, was obtained in 1725-0, under 
the govcrnniint of JI Lenoir, Earikal, on the 
Coromandel Cocsst, under that of M l)nma«, 
in 1739 Y.maon, on the coast of the Eorllicrn 
Circir*! Was taken possession of in l75fi, and 
forinallj ceded to the I rench tw 0 j cars later. 

Administration. 

The iiiilit irv roiiiniand and idniinl-tntlon- 
in-<liuf of the I rciitli jio =''=s1oji' in Indii arr 
Vi-tcd in ,i (.'ovcriior, vvho;c ^^id(n(< i-* nt 
Poudiclitrrj Tiie ollue is it pr(-*nl li'U bj 
Moiisiiur l.onvju (Loiii'l 'Jin Irtii'li 1,-' ili- 
IMiuiiut'i in Iiidii liivt t to tfi'‘ Ii'f' 

litncli Movtiii'ut undir tl L‘id<r-’ip ct 
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General de Gaulle He is assisted by a Chxef 
Justice and by several “ Chefs de Service ” 
in the different administrative departments. 
In 1879 local councils and a council-general 
vrere ^estabhshed, the members being chosen 
by a sort of umversal suffrage within the 
French territories Seventeen 3Iumcipabties, 
or Communal Boards, were erected m 1907, 
namely, Pondicherry, Anancoupam, Mode- 
liarpeth, Oulgaret, Tillenour, Tiroubonvand, 
Bafiour and Xettapacam, for the establishment 
of Pontoherry; Harilcal, Xerai-y, Xedoun- 
cadou, Tirnoular, Grande Aldde, Cotehdry, for 
the establishment of Harikal, and also Chander- 
nagore, Mahd and Yanaon On municipal 
boards natives are entitled to a porportion 
of the seats Civil and Criminal courts, courts of 
first instance and a Tribunal Supdieur d’^pel 
compose the judicial machinery. The iftniy 
and establishments connected with the Governor 
aud^his staff at Pondicherry and those of ad- 
ministrators at Chandemagore, Yanaon, ATahe 
and Hankal, together with other headquarters 
charges necessarilv engross a large proportion 
of the revenue All the state and dignily of 
an mdependent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintamed, and the 
>vprestig6 of the French Government is worthily 
aintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
e scene of considerable religions pomp and 
issionary activity. It forms the seat of en 
. rchbisliop, with a body of priests for all 
French India: and of the missions Etrangeres, 
the sncccssors of the Mission dn Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits In 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
Eubiects and many of the churches arc in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A lino of rail- 
way runiung rio Tillenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains commnnlcatlon with Madras and the rest 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 103 miles from Madras 
by toad and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway, 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square 
miles and its popnlation In 1936 was 187,870. 
It consists of the eight communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded m 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captnred by the Dutch but 
was restored m 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was imsnc- 
cessfnl. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captnred in 1778 by Su Hector Monro, and the 
fortifications were demolidied in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1783 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783 It Tvas captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement compnsrs a number of 
isolated pieces of territory ■wliich are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 


of British India, and Harikal Is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. a 
C hamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, sis of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914, The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, 
especially from the sea, a striking appearance 
of French oiidllsation. 

People and Trade. 

There were in 1937, 67 primary schools and 
3 colleges, all maintained by the Government, 
with ,353 teachers and 13,603 pupils Local 
revenue and espenditore (Budget of 1912 
Rs 3,082,480) The principal crops ate paddj, 
groundnnt, and ragi There are at Pondicherry 
3 cotton mills, and at Ghandemagore 1 jute mili 
The cotton imlls have in all 1,932 looms and 
87,524 spindles, employing 6,786 persons Thera 
are also at work one oil factorj* and a few oil 
presses for groundnots and one ice factory. 
The cliief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds at the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal 
In 1940-41 (for the year ending 31st March 1941) 
the Imports amounted to Rs 4,583,493 and 
the exports to Rs 6,714 931 to these two ports 
in 1940, 122 vessels entered and cleared , tonnage 
240,957. Before the war Pondicherr> Iwas serxed 
by French steamers, saihng monthly between 
French and Indo-Gliina via Colombo, Madras and 
Singapore and also fortnightly by the British 
India Steam Navigation Co Steamers xvluch 
plied between East Coast Ports and the Straits 
Settlements The figures contained in this 
paragraph are the latest available and ate 
corrected up to March 1941. 

On the 13th February 1941 a Customs Union 
with British India came into force As a result, 
all goods -exported or imported into the Ports 
of Pondicherry and Harikal are liable to the 
same duties as are levied in other British Indian 
ports 


British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. 

At Pondicherry there is a British Consul- 
General accredited to the French Governinent, 
who 13 an officer of the Indian Political 
Department The town is compact, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the J uje 
blanche and the Vllle noire. The ' ille 
blanche has a European appearance, the stmts 
being laid at right angles to one another, 
and the houses being constructed with court- ^ 
yards and embellished with green Venetians. 
All the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
where a wide promenade facing the sea is 
again different from anything of its kind m 
Bntisb India. In the middle is a screw-pue 
pier, which serves, when ships touch at tne 
port, as a point for the landing of cargo, ana on 
holidays as o general promenade for the 
tion. There Is no real harbour at Pondlclieirv , 
ships He at a distance of about a mile fr®™ tec 
shore, and communication with them is con- 
ducted bv the usual masala boats of this co^r , 
Facing the shore end ol the pier is a statue o 
the great Dupleix, to whom the place and tuo 
French name ow^ so much. 
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CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandcrnagore Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghiy, 0 short distance bcloir Chlnsura 
Population (In 1941) 38,284. The town was 
permanently occupied by tho French in 1688, 
though previously It had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1072 or 
1076. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till tho time of Duplelx. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the BTapoIeonic wars and was 
dnaliy restored to the French in 1810. 

The former grandeur of Chandemagore has 


Earlksl lies on the Ooromandcl Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided Into 
six communes, containing 110 villages In 
all, and covering an area of 53 sqnare miles 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to tho Governor at Pondleherrj'. The popu- 
lation lias In recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 It was 03,066 , In 1891, 76,626 , in 1901, 
64,003; in 1923, 67,023 ; in 1924, 66.922; 
in 1930, 00,447 and in 1941, 00,566, but the 
density is still very high, being i,06S persons 
per square mile Kumbakonam is the only 
taluk in Tanlore District wliich has a higher 
density. Bach of the six communes— namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nednngadu, Cot- 
KOry, Neravy and Tirncular — possesse® a mayor 
and council. The members are all elected by 


disappeared, and at present It is little jifore 
than a quiet suburb.in toim with little external 
trade. The railway station on the Bast Indian 
Hallway is }ust outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (llowrah) The cliicf 
administrative ofilcer Is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
Itench Possessions Tho chief public insti- 
tution Is the College Dnplciv, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 

universal suffrage but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of scats arc rcscr\ cd for 
Europeans or their descendants. Tho country I® 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement Is situated on 
the north bank of tho river Arasalar, about 
Ij miles from its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which having a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Barikal was connected 
with Pcralom on the Tanjore District Board 
Baiiway. Karikal Anally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1816. 
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expansion ol Hussia in Central Asia The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great iinadeis 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region Therefore it w ns deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flow ed betw een the Porw ard 
School, which w ould have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole I< rentier up to tlic Durand Line, 
that IS to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the dililcult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth 
Tlie extreme advocates of this school would 
eveu have had us return to the line of the Indus 

The Two Policies. — The result of this conflict 
of opinion w as a senes of w avcrlng compromises, 
which like all compromibcs was profoundly un- 
satisfactory We pushed forw’ard posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful for their prized independence, 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts w ere in many eases inadequately held and 
rarelj were they linl(pd w ith their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication 
Wo picsciicd between our admlnistratn c 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Tribal Territory, in which 
neither wo nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it N ow it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise '* the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential dUrcrences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Bobert Sandc- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and ho was able to enter into 
direct engagements w Itii the tribal Ciiief s There 
IS no sucii tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
fortlic collccti\e exprecsion of the tribal will Is 
not the chief, but tlie jirgah, or trilial council, of 
the most democratic cliaractcr, where the ^oicc 
of tlie young men of tlie tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
Influence, as the voice of the wiser grc} beard. 
The bitter fruit of tills policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1S07, wlicn following a minor 
outbreak in tlie Tochi Valley tlm genera] 
uneasiness flamed into a rising wliicli involved 
the whole of the North-West 1 rontier, from the 
Gonial to tliu borders ol KaMiinir A force over 
thirty thousnnd strong had to be nioiiili'icd to 
deal with it liven tliis large force, owing to 
theiinmense difliciiltiis of transportation, was 
unable clfoctivcly to deal with the situ.atlon, 
tliougli peace was made The emergenev tlius 
created synchrouised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy He dealt witli it in master- 
ful fashion. In tlie flrat place, he separated 
the front ier zone from the Goverumeut of the 
Punjab, whiLli hid hitherto been responsible 
for its administnition, and h id organised for 
the purpose ,i spccla! force of 1 rentier soldiers, 
known ns the Punjab Irregular 1 rontier 1 once 
Tills v*ns the revival of a bchcmc ns old .as the 
^lCcroyal(y of Lord Lytton, though no other 


Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successiv e Punjab 
Governments The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct aiithorltv of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised tlirough a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and cuiiccntmted the licgulnr 
troops In bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and ofliccred by British olllccrs drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
It was supplemented by a fine development 
policy The construction of the Dpper Swat 
Canal, led to such an iiiucasc in cultivation 
that tlie tribesmen were given a means of livc- 
liiiood and were invested witli tlic magic cliarin 
of valuable propeilv Tlie irrigated part of 
the 35‘ronticr lias since been one of the most 
peaceful iii the whole border line 

Lord Curzon’s Success — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not glv’e us complete peace, 
riiere were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such ns for Instance the Zvkka ICliel 
andMohmand expeditions, and the Wazlrs,and 
in particular the truculcntMahsud Wnzirs, never 
ceased raiding. But In comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Wazlrs 
built up a heavy bill of oifcnccs, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense prcocctipations of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
Invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1010 On February 20th the Amir 
Ilabibullah Khan was assassinated inliisflecp 
near Jclal.ibad Althnugli he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history ns his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on tlic favourable verdict of lihtory 
None anticipated tint any successor to Abdiir- 
rahamnn Khan could hold In the least in a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who iii.ikc 
iiD the population of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullali did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be eqiiivornl, .as when armed gat hir- 
ings of the tribes called laslikan, were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Tribal Territory, causing the Zalla 
Khel and Jlohniand expeditions But vve must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards , tlic Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amoni'st his own pooptc 
until they had burnt tlicir lingers by contact 
with the British troop* At tlie oiit-et of the 
Great War he warned the Government that ho 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him In truth, the 
position of the Amir vrlion Turkey entered the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Gennany, was extraordinarily dliflcult 
He rccebcd Turkish, Girnnn .and Au-trlsn 
ml"lonsin Kainil.from which 15riti-h rfi>'i-*tiit- 
atlvcswcrestlllextlud(-l. IJiithelept 
stan out of the war, and with thi>co'up’f*<'d«-ft-st 
of the Central Powe-sand tldr eavliitA#, l;J» 
policy was Justifled up to the hi" * 
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lis sQCcess was the cause of his assassmation 
Fhe irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckomng bad come and strove 
bo avert the settlement of their account by the 
nurder. 'When he was done to death, his 
brother, Kasrullab Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Kasrullah, the arch* 
ianatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
he throne over the blood-stained corpse of h& 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Sabibullah, AmanuUah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
tif stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jeAad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hmdustan. The Indian Army 
was at once 'set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
lastly beaten. Dakka, beyond the Kbyber, 
was seized, Jelalabadand Kabul were bombed 
''om the air, and there was nothing to 
•went our occupation of Kabul, save the mow- 
ge gleaned from the bitter heritege of the 
<rs of 1838 and 1878, that it is one thmg to 
verset a government m Afghanistan, but it is 
(inite another to set up a stable government in ite 
stead. The Government of India •wisely held their 
hand, and the Afghans havmg sued for peace, 
a treaty was signed on the 8th August, 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
bhe Tribal Militia, left without the support of 
he regular troops, •who In the emergency 
jught to have been hastened to their 
wccour, could not stand the strain of 
in appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
nelted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
Sat there is another aspect to this question. 
Che hlilitia numbered only some 3,000 men. 
Chey were distributed in a number oi isolated 
md semi-isolated posts. There was no possi- 
bility of their •withstanding the onslaught of an 
Ughan mvadmg force. They were not intended 
'or such a purpose If they had, when the 
nvasion began, been supported by regular 
xoops their loyalty mi^t have remained 
iouud. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
it the outset decided in high military quarters 
hat in the face of the Afghan invasion it was 
nadvlsableto send regular troops tosuppoit the 
iVaziristan mihtia posts as it was concluded that 
he Mabsud and 'Wazir tribes of "Viazirlstan 
vould join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
ssned that the posts should be abandoned, the 
British officers mthem withdrawing with such 
men as remained loyal. JThe officer commanding 
he Bannu brigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
mnee of the mihtia garrisons m his area but 
superior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith. The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
such stores as they could not carry, quite natu* 
rally produced the Instant uprising of the tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the retiring 


convoys and the abandoned posts To expect 
the mUitia to remain firm in retreat m such 
circumstances was to refuse reasonable consider- 
ation of the facts of the situation. 

Russia and ‘the Frontier.— The Curzon 
pohey was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in mouldmg Indian frontier policy 
was the long straggle with Russia. For neatly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions ns those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an infenor civilisation, 
and with aeigbboars who woald not let bet 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the advan- 
turouB spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in- the Tsanst capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score a^nst Great Britain for 
the Crimean War and for w’hat the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and uusatisfactory guenilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics In the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coming, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term " Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly rellcred 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he bad set hlB 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government In Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahman Khan, whom wo set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States wore on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
} however finally settling it. The old controverey 
' broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
I Buriat monk, Dorjicff, during Lord Curzon s 
I viceroyalty, gave nse to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
'expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
BO long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this Jntngue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-RusslM 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries 
at a stage long sought by those v^o looked 
beyond tlieir noses. The actual authors of me 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the 
tary, and Lord Hardlnce. fomorly Britlsli 
Ambassador in Portugal nut It had been desir- 
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cd by their predecessors, ^’hose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of tile dominant forces in Fetrograd It u as not 
nntii Fussin was chastened on the battiefleids 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared ds a 
sea poucr in the decisive battie of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created fasourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the wlioie frontier zone and placed 
Afghanistan beyond the spliere of Fussian 
influence There were many unsatisfactory 
features in i^io Agreement cspecialiy in 
regard to Persia, for uhich wo had 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians In the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun* 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Bussia then ceased to be a material factor In 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness returned, for the geographical and 
allied circumstances which influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the same 
pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet have 
a troublesome motive which the Tsars had not * 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Constitutionalism for which 
she stands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstacles in their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totalitarianism this la still funda- 
mentally the case. 

German Influence — ^As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
Influence recede than some other takes its 
place Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Fussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. | 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway nhicb was so 
marked a feature of Fussian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of tile uar uith Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort ucrc sown uhen tlio Kaiser, 
extending the liand of Christian fcllousliip to 
tlic Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamcd, at a time 
wlien tliat sovereign u as ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His thc.'itrical tour through 
Palestine, uliich uas general]} treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera boufle, soon bore fruit 
in tlio acquisition by German interests of the 
principal milu ays in Anatolia Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in tlie Baghdad Fallway 
concession, under nhich German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Kow successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that theacquisition of a territonal 
foothold in the Persian Gulf bj any power — 
Fussia and the port of Bunder Abbas being tlicn 
in \lcw — ^nould be regarded as an unfiiendl} 
net. Tliere follon ed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions nhich iiad disfigured 
our relations nith Fussia. Undaunted, even 
when their cndca\ our to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the esterpnse failed, and nhen the 
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Revolution in Turkey uhich set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
nith their enterpnsc. They pushed the Anatoli.in 
railways as far cast as Bourgiilii, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Kowcit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Kowcit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difllciilt part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a scries of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of tlie mountains across the 
Euphrates to Fas-al-Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as ** B B B ” — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop sliort of Baghdad, but w cro 
directed through a port in tlio Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germons w'cro anxious to secure 
the CQ-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise ns a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war of 1014-18 the protracted negotiations 
with London which had tills end in view ended 
In a definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the otticr 
portion German. But this agreement wlilch 
had not been signed became waste paper w ith 
the outbreak of the war, and the Gernmn plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany Kev crthcicss the rail- 
way did not stand still during the w ar Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difllciilt 
tunnel sections and the work was snbstautlall} 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — ^Tho position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the arnnf 
eouner of Germany, when she passed under tlio 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long crtabltehed 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather tlian accepted Turkish rule so long ns 
they were substantially left alone, qnd tlic 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midlint Pa‘^ln 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Fevolutlon that fine soldier Kazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no one’s interest, even tint of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her "B B B,’’ policy, luri ev 
was used ns a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Kntr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercb"!, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Kovrcl’, 
into a dt facto snzeraint}, cxcrci'cl by nlJltary 
force These efforts faded before the vlgo-o'-t 
action of the Briiph Govemm'ot which 
eluded e binding arrangement with th*S! '■'kh c 
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Siotteit, and the positiomof the Turks At Al*Eatr 
was always very precarious/On the outbreak of 
the war, however, the. situation prbloundly 
changed. When the sotuul and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic' hinterland 
was developed .into the- insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad’ by jtoup de main, with very 
inadequate forces,, and tstill more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character.' These were 'completely successful 
with General .Maude’s occupation of Baghdad 
After the Bussian deh&cle we found ourselves, 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates* to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing nfilitary exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war.' They were brought to an end by j 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the! 
heart of Turkish Powfer The aftermath | 
of the ^ar left us in an 'Indefliute position ! 
jfl Mes^XfisisiA, r}ith' 

This enabled the Turks, if they were so 
disposed to be tioublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who arc the Ishmaelites of Asio 
N, Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 

-Xiausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
t did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary' line delimitation should 
be left to the League of Nations Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was Immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Iraq The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot , this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Iraq, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong-its'mandate over tiiat State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave 'the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of the League unanimously allotted tbs 
Mosul vilayat to Iraq, The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Iiaq in occupation 
of the disputed Territory up to the temporary 
frontier which was known, as the Brussels Line. 

France and the Frontier — It is difficult 
to find any sound pollcy.behind the efforts of 
France to obtain a coaling station at Maskat 
in the Persian Gulf, and her tong opposition 
to the steps necessary to extirpate the slave 
trade, and hold in check the immense 
traffic in arms which was equipping all 
the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rlfies of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
m the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 


ot abstention. These ombarrassmeats were 
slowly removed one by one after the conciusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensa- 
tion there for the veiled British protectorate 
of Egypt. There had earlier been mutteringe 
in Burma. We were 'established in Lower 
Burma in the thirties and in the eighties 
the foolish and tyrannical King Theebaw, in 
Upper Burma, became an impossible neighbour, 
and ambitious Frendoimen were not averse to 
fanning his opposition to the British However, 
if any hopes were entertained of extending the 
Asiatic possessions of France in this direction, 
they were dissipated by the Second Burmese 
War and the firm establishment of British rule. 
Far otherwise was it on the confines of Siam. 

^ It was the fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a bufiTer state between Burma 
then a regular Province of the Indian Empire, 
and French Indo-China. This policy was 
definitely challenged by French encroachments 
on Siam. Matters approached a crisis in 1891, 
and we were within measurable distance of a 
Situation which might have ended in open war 
between the two States But as in the case of 
Penjdeh? and later when Major Marchnnd 
marched across Africa to Fashoda, the im- 
minence of hostilities made statesmen on both 
tides ask themselves what they might be going 
to fight about They found there was nothing 
essential and an agreement was negotiated 
between the two Powers, which secured the 
Independence and intcgiity of Siam. With 
the lollapse of Fiance in the second world nar, 
honcier, both Indo-China and Siam were 
thrown on the mercy of Japan, who joined the 
Ams, powcis against the Allies in December, 
Ion 


The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to snow 
that for three generations — ^most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838—- 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — ^m the mam the long struffile 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
Period the German ambition to build ^ “ 
tominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a nm<di Iwser 
extent by the ambitions of Franco and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier from 
eentres beyond it have greatly changed. Oia 
dangers have disappeared. Recent events in 
(Mina and the development of aggressive ni 
Power have during the past year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which it has never before borne. And, general- 
ly, conditions have become more like those 
[\ormal to critical land frontiers anywhere in 
;he world in this present time of swuc 
lommumcations, aerial operations and easy 
Propaganda Consequently, a great acai 
Hew attention is necessarily being dircctca to 
bcal aspects of the general problem, ihc 
inbesman on the Indian north-west boro 
and was always an opponent to no 
respected Brave; hardy, fanntlcab ho has 
llways been a first-class fighting man. Rno 
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Ing every incb of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them infinite trouble Even when 
armed with a jezail and when every cartridge 
had to bo husbanded with jealous care, the 
tribesman w'as a respectable antagonist Now 
these tribesmen arc everywhere armed wltti 
magazine rifles, either imported tlirough the 
Persian Gulf when gunrunning was a tliriving 
occupation, stolen from British magazines, or 
secured ,from‘ Bussian and Afghan sources 
They have an. abundant supply of ammunition 
Considerable numbers of the fighting men have 
been trained in the ranks of the Indian Army, 
cither as Begulars in the Fathan regiments, or 
else in the tribal militias We found this to our 
cost in the events following the Afghan War of 
1919 The Afghan regular army was of little 
account The tribesmen who rose at the call of 
the jiliad, especially in Waziristan, were of great 
account They gave our troops the hardest 
fighting they have ever had on the Frontier, their 
marksmenship and fire discipline were described 
by experienced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that^ the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
lias always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
^and of their Inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any ncccssityto preserve open lines ofcommuni 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely Independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus Tins extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolidat- 
ed, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
here was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Eurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
ntractable, that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most ardnons conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 


as far north as Ladha, and linking thes>. 
with our military bases, and jparticularh v. 
the termini of the^Indmn frontier railways, b> 
good mdtor roads. 

This controversy lasted long.. It resnlted 
fn a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in lfi22, when our troops 
were in occupation of' Waziristan as a' result of 
the operations forced upon ns for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak ’which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion- of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptlv 
described as the " half-forward ” policy. It is 
in tmth a repetition of the* Sqndeman 
olicy, adapted to local conditions. There 
as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the « limit ol the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Barmak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was puslied forward , Its 
elaboration continue;. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been rc-occupied,.*partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waxiis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to bo bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmnk towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirsinto His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory Of this 
particulars are given elcswhcro in this cluiptcr. 
One of its recent fruits was n request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their country of -Tlrali. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in regard tolt daiised 
the work to be suspended The desirability 
of better controlling the Afridis was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afrldls invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need tor the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan ^ras shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khcl Wazirs In 193C-37, a 
trouble whieh has not yet been flattened out. 
A serious military campaign in Waziristan in 
193C-37, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there arc far 
from settled The trouble there is not yet o^ cr 
and its extent has resulted in Serious official 
review of the whole problem once again. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, pt the easterly 
entrance to the Khybcr Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Laudi Khana, at tho 
oppositeend of tho Foss and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
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I.— THE PERSIAN GULF. 

> 

en said before it will be sees to an unnsnal . activity in the waten 
of this disenssion of Indian of the 6nlf. 

/hat the external menace has 

lait, 'yd, yo part ofthe frontiCT la 'Counter Measures. 

more pt. inflnenced by this consideration 

than the'i^ yon Gulf. Onr first appearance The first effective steps to counter these 
In the Gulf was in connection with the long infinenoes were taken during the vigorous Vice* 
struggle for supremacy with the JPortognese, royalty of Lori Curzon, who visited the Gnlf 
the french and the Dutch, who had established dnnng his early travels and incorporated a' 
trading stations there, with the capture and masterlysnrvey of its features in his monumen* 
destruction of the great entrepot which the tal work on Persia. Hd appointed the ablest 
Portuguese hadestabUsbed at Ormuz, the super* | men he could find to the head of affairs, estab* 
session of the land by the sea route, and the Iished several new consulates, and was in- 
ai>pcarance of anarchy in the intenor the i stmmental in improving the sea communlcatioiis 
importance of the Gulf dechned. The Indian with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
Government remained there pnmanly to preserve , also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
the peace. This work Is quietly and efficiently, stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
performed. Piracy' was stamped out, the of a writer of uucbailenged authority. The 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, American Naval wnter, the late Admiral^tahan, 
were gradually brought into close relations placed on record his view that "Concession 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boyal m the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange* 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consnlsi ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
regulated the GXtcm;>l affairs of the Arab mlers local commercial interests which now underlie 
~'«.^on the Arab coast In return for these services ' political and military control, will impenl 
I rcat Britain claimed no selfish advantages I Great Britain’s naval jiosition in the Parthei 
le waters of the Gulf were kept free to the, East, her political position in India, her com- 
vigation of the ships of all nations, and i mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
nough Great Bntain could have made anyi betweenherself and Austraiasia." Imperial 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
sscssion of only the tiny station of Bassidn. State, was set ont by Lord Lansdowne in 
ft to herself Great Bntain desired no other words of great import — ^‘‘We{f.e,,HIs ]!Ia}esty*a 
polio, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf Government) should regard the establiriunentof 
was Involved In Lurop'an affairs. France | a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Bought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, Gnlf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
near ilasfcat, and obstruct^ the efforts of to Bntish interests, which we should certainly 
the British Government to stamp out the slave resist with all the means at our disposal,” Ihe 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms negative measures follow'ing these declarations 
which was equipping the tribes on our land were foliowed by a constmetive policy when the 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities oil fields in the Bakbtiari country, with a great 
of ammunition. All causes of difference w ere refinery, were developed by the ^glo-Persian 
gradually removed by agreements following Oil Company, in which the British Govemroent 
the Anglo-French Entente It ostia sent one has a large financial stake Since that date 
of her finest bruisers to " show the flag ” in the Persian Gulf has become the " Air Suez 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where Canal ” of the Empire, the main Imperial 
there were no interests of preserve. She was line of air communications running down its 
credited with the intention of occupying a Arab littoral, and an important oil field has 
warm water port, and in particular with casting been discovered and is being operated at the 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful sjiot in the' Island of Bahrein The Company is a branch 
Gnlf, Bnnder Abbas This menace declined of the Californian Standard Oil Company and 
after thesigningoftheAnglo-BussianAgreement bring Amencan-owned has introduced the 
and disappeared with the collapse of E-asBlan ESA into the political complex of the Gulf 
power follow mg the Ilevolutlon, Then Turkey, Another branch of the same Company has 
either acting for herself, or as the avant couner struck oil in Hasa — a portion of Ibn Sand’s 
of Germany, under iphose domination she had Arabian kingdom shelving on the Gnlf — and 
passed, began to stir She threatened the a Bntish company is prospecting with success 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation ' in Koweit Those who desire a more 
of the peninsula of Al*Eatr, and moved troops complete narrative are referred to the 
to enforce her suzerainty over Eoweit, the Indian Year Book for 1923, pp. 178-183 
best port in the Persian Golf and a possible An interesting new feature in 1931 was 
terminus of the Baghdad Hallway. Further the decision of the Persian Government 
to consolidate hcrinterests, or to stake out a ' to instal a Navy of their own in the Gulf- 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsldlBed • The fleet consisting of two slotms and four 
ships of the BTaraburg-America line to the Gulf, ' lanncbes, ail suitably armed, was built In Italy 
%»-herc they comported themselves as the In- , and duly arrived at its desUnation -m 1932. It 
ctniments of 'Imperial policy rather than as' is at the outset officered by Italians The Im- 
inoffenaisp merchantmen. She also strove,) mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
throu'rii the agency of the firm of Wonkhaua, to Increase in the Persian Customstariff forrevwue 
acquire a territorial looting at .Shargah. purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
These events stirred the British Government fs required to check It. The British Government 
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iQ 1935 announced their decision to transfer 
their principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they held on lease from the Persian 
Gulf to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
coast of the Gulf. This move is calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 


Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and luS' 
torical prestige combine to make it Insepar*; 
able from the politics of the Gulf, w ith which it 
has always been intimately associated 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kisbm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded In 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

i 

The relations between Bntam and Maskat 
have been Intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon ns by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. The Sheikh paid a State visit to Bfew 
Belhi late in 1937 and thereafter to London, 
whither he journeyed* vta the Far East and 
America. On his return home vta India the 
Sheikh concluded a new treaty with the 
representaves of His Majesty’s Government 
In 1938. 

The Pirate Coast. 


Formerly Lingab was the entrepot for tbs 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cm. 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drow 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai The Trucial 
Chiefs are— Debai, Abu Thabee, Sharcab; 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Bas-el-loeyina. ‘ 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Atcbi* 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the ShciUi 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Manama and Mabarak are of any size, hot 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to he four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous But, in spite of this, the trade of the 
port IS very large and the Customs revenue 
substantial in consequence, which makes the 
Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

The importance and wealth of these islands 
has been immensely increased by the develop- 
ment of the Bahrein oil fields referred to above 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archseologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a reho of the Pboeniciane, who 
are known to have traded In these waters. 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier in tins review announced In 1D36 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. Th® 
same place has since been utilised for the provi 
Sion of a largo aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, winch is thus enabled to tatc a 
route dow'n the Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the SIX Trucial Chiefs llio ill-name of this 
terntoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The jnratcB were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. large 
expeditious were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by: 
a senes of engagements, beginning with ISOBi 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by j 
wliich they bound themselves to avoid all: 
hostilities at aca, and the subaequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit: 
altogether the traffic in slaves The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Besident at Bushlrc, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai, 


Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf Ilea the 
port which has made more stir than any pla®® 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it 1® a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Eallway. This Is no new discovery, for wnen 
the Euphrates Valley Ballway was under dis* 
cussion. General Cliesney selected It updcf 
alternative name of the Grane — ^HO called iro™ 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay w 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay Is 20 miles d®®P 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy 
pense would have to be Incurred to reiiacr * 
suitable for modem ocean-going j, 

IS sheltered from all but the westerly wino-i 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by so® 
20.000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on wc 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit arc noted i 
their boldness and hardihood 
above there are good prospects of tlie cicvci i 
ment of an oil field in Koweit territory. 
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Khoramshahr (formerly 
Mubammerah). 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-cl-Aiah lie the tciritones of Khoramshalir 
The town, favonrahly situated near the mouth 
of the Karun Biver, has gioun in importance 
since the opening of the Karun hiver route to 
trade throinrh the enterprise of Messrs Lyncli 
Brothers This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
groum since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company — 
now called the Anglo-Iran Oil Company— 
established refineries at Muhammerah tor the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Kliorremabad by way of Dizful 

Iraq. 

In a sense Iraq and' Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Ouif that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basrah is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Bailway and is also an important air 
port on the Empire air route It stands on the 
Shatt-el-Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favour- 
ably situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Elvers. 
The loeal trafllc is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel- Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic whilst Basra la the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows tbe-maravaii route via Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan Baghdad is the Capital 
town 

Iraq is an independent Arab State set up in 
what formerly was Mesopotamia, under British 
Aegis under the sovereignty of King Eeisal I 
Ho was, on liis death, succeeded by liis son, 
King Gliazi, who died in a Motor accident in 
April, 1939 His three-year old son, Amir 
Ecizal, was then pioclaimcd King, and Amir 
Abdullah, uncle of the new ruler, was appointed 
Bcgciit When the Great War was over W'c 
found ourselves committed to immense, undefin- 
ed and burdensome responsibilities in that land 
The sound concepts which dictated the original 
expedition were dislocated in the foolish advance 
to Baghdad, then the great military enterprises 
necessitated by the fall of Kut-al-Amara carried 
our frontier north to Mosul and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, east to the Persian boundarv', and 
vicst to the confines of Trans- Jordania Amongst 
ardent Imperialists, there was undoubtedly the 
hope that this immense area viould be in one 
way or another an integral part of the British 
Empire Tlio cold lit followed when the cost 
was measured, and the Arabs rose in a revolt 
which showed that any such domination could 
only be maintained bv foicc of arras and that 
the cost would bo prodigious In these circum- 
stances King Eeisal was imported from the Hcdj.iz 
and inst'illed on the thioiic under the aegis of 
Great Britain Still we were committed to the 
support of the new Kingdom, and that most 
dvngcrou s condition arose — ^responsibility with- 
out any real pow cr uni css King Eeisal was to be a 


more puppet, immense expenditure and inde- 
finite military commitments In these circum- 
stances there was an i nsistent demand for with- 
diawal fiom the land British policy moved 
slowly towards that end, but a definite step was 
taken in 1923 The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced this policy in a statement 
which IS reproduced textually, for the purpose of 
reference Addressing the House of Lords on 
May Srd he said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been aiithorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Eeisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad 'to-day. 

The announcement is as follows — 

“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Eeisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years - 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either, party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the -'commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“ Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It IB understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Kations and m any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Hothiug in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent- '"'latlon*! t'ctwcen 
the High Contracting Par' id f '^'ons 
for that object shall b- '•n 

them bcfmre the expirat' “ 
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It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever miglit be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratiiled His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good otDces to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position totalce this step on the ful* 
fllment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern* 
ment in accordance with the Organic Lau* 

Tlio Counoll of the League of Nations in 
January, 1032, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending tlie termination of 
tho mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, uith regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of Justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
^otcd for the adrnlssion of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1023, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Pclsal's State and Turke}', the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, sliould be settled by the League of 
Nations,should Great Britain and Turkey be un* 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
Thc^e direct negotiations were opened at Cons* 
tantmoplcrbut no agreement was readied, so 
tho quesolnn was opened before the Council 
of tho League in September 1924 IN'lillst the 
matter was under discussion complaint W’as 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional ironticr diawn in tho Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in tlio disputed zone This 
matter too w as remitted to the League, and a 
further prov iaional boundary w as draw n, w liicb 
was accepted by both parties 

Here tho matter remained until tho autumn 
of 1025. In order to secure tho material for 
n deeision tho League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
tlio situation. This commission produced a 
long and invohed report, but one wlilch led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda* 
tion. It was that tlio first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet Is stable government The 
desires of tho people were for incorporation 
in tho State of Iraq. If therefore tlie British 
Government was willing to c\tend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty- five 
years— a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should bo incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. Vlien tho matter came 
before tho Council of the League Great Britain 
gave tho necessary guarantee Tho Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 


competence of the Council Great Bntiin 
having given tlio ncccssarj assurance, tliat 
she was prepared to extend her mandate 
over Iraq for a further tw cut j -five vears, 
thereupon tlie Council of tho League al- 
located the vviiolc of the area in dispute, 
right up to tho temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq 
Tho Tur)^ refused to accept tho award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force, 
^tor, wiser counsels prevailed and in 102G 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — ^A now Treaty regulating tho 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, tho Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1027, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall bo peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq It states 
that “ Provided tho present rate of progress in 
Imq Is maintained and all goes well in tho 
interval. His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1032 ” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
23, 1024, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations, 

Tlie Hhig of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations wliich 
His Britannic Majesty liad undertaken to see 
carried out in resnect of Iraq He also under- 
took not to modify tho existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adv crscly to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to con- 
stitute any difference in the rights before tiic 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

Tliero was provision for full consultation 
between the liigh contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy whicli may affect tliclr 
common interests The King of Iraq under- 
' took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
I to all general Intcniational agreements already 
existing, or which might I>c concluded tli»rcaftcr 
I with the approval of tho League of Nations, 
in respect of tho slave trade, the tmfllc in drugs, 

' arms and munitions, the traffic In women and 
I children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
' communications, and also to execute tlie pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, tlie Anglo-rrcncli 
Boundary Convention, and tlie .San Bemo Oil 
, Agreement in so far ns tliey apply to Iraq. 

I 

There was provision against discrimination In 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or nav 1- 
gation against nationals or companies of anv State 
which Is a member of tlie League of Nation®, or 
of anv State to whicli the King of Iran had 
agreed by Treaty tint tlie same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
I League. 

' Anj difference that mlglit arise bctvnen tlie 
lugb contracting parties was to be rtfe-reJ to 
I the Permanent Court of Int/'matloasi Jc«*lee 
provided for b> Article rourtcea o* t* » Cove- 
, nantoftho League. Tlie Tr>*atj rr,t rceJe 
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subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modiflcatlons required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Katlons 

It Is Important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombaj' 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the Noith They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government 

Iraq’s alliance with Great Britain was em- 
phasised by the Iraqi Prime Mimster, General 
Uoori Said Pasha, in April, 1039 Broadcasting 
to the nation. General Xoon said that alliance 
with Britain and the neighbouring States, coupl- 
ed with sincere friendship with Turkey and Iran, 
were two principles on which Iraq’s foreign 
policy was based 

On the outbreak of war with Germany in 
September, 1939, Iraq severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Gerrnanj in accordance with the terms 
of h(r treaty with Great Bntain, but for several 
the German minister in Baghdad had 
been working again-t Briti-sh influence As 
Ifitlerisrn went fioiii strength to strength 
Geiinan infliientt in Iraq grew in volume and 
intensity, until, when the war began the expul- 
sion of the German minl'ter by the Cabinet 
tlucw into sharp relief the jiro-German sjmpa- 
tliie-, of the aimv Icadirn and tin jonnger 
ambitious men who fawmd upon them Later 
the Cabinft fill and wa-, succeeded by ministneo 
barked by Baslnd Ah ami thr armj When 
Italy piitrrcd the war, tins eabinet took the 
lir-t step in brearh of the Anglo-Iraq Treatj 
of Alliance bj refusing to break off diplomatu 
relations viitli Italj, with the re-jiilt that the 
Italian Lr’gation in haghdad berame an active 
er litre of Axis projiagaiida and e-spionagr 
In Ajiril, 19tl a roup d’elnl put Rashid Ah 
into power Tfic admincstration that followed 
tiirnerj openly ))o-,tile to the British, demanded 
tint no more Britnli tioops bhouhl be landed 
to proteit linrs of eommumeatlon thioiigh 
Iraq and, whf>n thi-> demand was refused, began 
liO'.tilities in the hope of Axis huppoit Iraqi 
fort OS shelled Habbamvnh, thf British aerodrome, 
and rounded up British residents in Baghdad 
The rebellion was qiiukly quelled and the 
rebel leaders, finding their position untenable, 
lied the country On 3Ia> 30, 1941, the Loid 


3Ia> or of Baghdad accompanied bj Iraqi Arniv 
and police ofricers came to the Bntisii C’em 
mandcr to ask for an arniistiee, which wa- 
quickly arranged and legal Government in Iran 
was restored with the return of the Rcgtnt 

The Iran Shore. 

The Iran shore pres>ents fewer points of jk' 
manent interest The Iraman Govemmpr* 
has developed Bandar Shahpur as the poi» 
at the southern territory of the new Tranj- 
Iranian Railway Kie port facilities arc 
inadequate and the site is malarious Tl's 
importance of Bushiro is administrative ratlicr 
than commercial It is the headquarters of 
Iran authority. It is also the main cnttcfot 
for the trade of Shiraz, and competes for tint 
of Ispahan But the anchorage is wrcfehul 
and dangerous, the road to Sluraz pa^'es 
over the notorious kotals which prcclmle 
the idea of rail connection Further south 
lies lingah, reputed to be the prettiest port 
on the Iran coast, but its trade is km: 
iliverted to Dcbai In the narrow channd 
which forms the entrance to the Gulf from the 
Arabian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we arc at 
the key of the Gulf Bunder Abhas Is of somf 
importance as the outlet for the tradeof Eermau 
and Yezd. It is of ntill more importance as a 
ossible naval base. To the west of the touB, 
etween the Island of Eishm and the maialaud, 
He the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles m width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility or 
creating a naval base which would commainftno 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which |» 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Slusandlro, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorege, 
Elpbinstone’s Inlet, where the climate wn- 
ditions are equally vile But between tnc.e 
two points there is the possibility of controllin- 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the NMI 
terrancan. For many years Bunder aum- 
loomed large in public discussions as the !»- 
sible warm water jiort lor which Russia wa. 
seeking There vvas established a 
Naval station at Henjam, a small island cio . 
to Kism, where the station was oonstrnctei 
under agi^coment with the Persian aiithoritic= 
Its evacuation by Great Britain favour o 
Bahrein was decided upon by the Rrui= 
Government in 1935. On the Afckran ooi . 
tlicreis the cable station of Jask, and the pos-m - 
port of Chamber. An interesting dcvelopm.n • 
in the Gulf within the past decade was ui 
institution of an Iran 'Navy. 


IL— SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Sel«tan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India Seistan lies midway north and 
Eontb between tbe point where the frontiers 
of Rnssla, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zniflkat and that where the frontiers of Persia! 
and bo our Indian Umpire meet on tbe open 


ea at Gwattur. It marches on its 

order with Afghanistan and with BalachLt > 

b commands the valley of the ^ 

rith It the road from Herat to -inc 

ts immense resources as a wheat-produ 
egion have been only Partly developed no 
'ersian misrule. It offers to an j. 

ival, an admirable strategic base for / o 
Qllltory operations; it is also midway atUwa.v 
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^ the track of the ehorteat line which could be 
,, built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
!; with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
J line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
‘ temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
1 be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, Md 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Feshawar, 
there can be' little doubt that Russian atten- 
i Won was directed to a mote leisurely movement 
: through Seistan, if the day came when she 
' moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
’ intrigue was particularly active in Seistan In 
the early years of the century Her agents 
’ moved into Seistan and through the agency 
of the Belgian Customs officials, ‘ scientific 
^ missions” and an irritating plague cordon, 

! sought to establish influence, and to stifle 
f the British trade which was gradually being 
built up by way of Nushki These efforts 
died down before the presence of the Mc- 
Mahon mission, which, in pursuance of 
Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
' special reference to the distribution of 

the waters of tbe Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the International import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist For a time, 


British influence increased in substance through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 405 miles, moat of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta This line was extended to Buzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 64 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo-Persian Frontier, during the "Great War 
as a military measure, but the traffic after the 
re-establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
and the establishment of railhead at Nokkundi 
80 miles on flie Indian side of the frontier 
Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation The Persian Foreign Minister, 
Mons. B Kazemi, paid a visit to New Delhi in 
November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 
interested, as his Government’s representative, 
in the development of railways in Seistan and in 
securing Bntish-Indian assistance in that 
enterprise. Only informal conversations on 
the subject took place No constructive result 
has become apparent. 


Ill —IRAN, 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and uhen the Great War broke out they were 
able to raise the tribes in opposition to Great 
Britain, in the South, and after the fall of Kutal- 
Amar.a, when a Turkish Division penetrated 
Western Iran, they exercised a strong influence 
in Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authonty in Iran 
besides tlint of the British Government, whidi 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and tor this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
tile mam features of which were • — ’ 


To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 


To supply officers and equipment foi 
Pereian force for the maintenance 
order. 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipte assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
I was to make good the necessary sums from 
I other sources 


The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-lran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in tbe 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et tea. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
®ii external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Irimians bad no use for the Agreement and 
it soonbecame a dead instrument, it was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 


A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the Great War was 
that Great Britain must take ap active hand in 
Iran because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year ^ok was that the internal 
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raiding of tho wealthier and more peaceful frontier railways were run out to Dargal, and 
population of the Plains The internal peace |a narrow-gauge line, since converted Jo the 
enforced among them by British control has 


In late years led to an increase in their numbers 
and this has aggravated their economic problem. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward tho Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree It has 
fluctuated between tho Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and tb.at coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russlan Agreement 
This induced what uas called Hit and Retire 
tactics In tho half century which ended in 
1807 there were nearly a score of punitive ex 
poditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its tram The fruit 
of tho suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897 Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomel, was ablaze. Tho ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
militory measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from tho Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
tho Government tho "limitation of your Intcr- 
feronue with tho trines, so as to avoid tho ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
twrltory " It fell to Lord Curzon to giro 
oncct to this policy The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
tile political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of spcciflc duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal independence and leave tlicm, 
as far as possible, free to gov’cm themselves 
according to their own traditions and to foHovv. 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took tho 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India Up 
to this point tlicy liad been in cliarge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
bead is busied with man} other coiiccms 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 tlie North-West 
Frontier Province, pud placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier c\pcricncc, dirccllv subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared bj Lord Ljtton in 1877, 
and often considered nftcrward«, but wliich 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon wlthdrovr the regular troops so 
far as possible from tho advanced posts, and 
placed these fortaliccs In charge of tribal levies, 
ofUcered by a Imndful of British ofllcers The 
most successful ofthc«c was tho Khjbcr Rifle', 
which steadfistlj Kept the peace of that hl'toric 
Pa'S until 1919 At the same time tlic regular 
troops VTere cantoned In places wlience thev 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
tlicso bases were connected with the Indian 
rallwav sjEtem In pursuance of this policy 


broad-gauge, was constructed from Xusbal* 
gaihto Hohat, at the entrance of tho 'Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurrani Valley. These railways vv ere completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly inoicascd. Nor was tho 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tions tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic dcv'clopmcnt is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of tho Upper Swat Canal (?. r. Irri- 
gation). Now it IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly In Wazirlstan, peopled 
by the most reckless r.ilders on the whole 
border line, w'lth n bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan souglit 
refuge from-his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this Insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their icgnlaT 
troops which have never offered more than n 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military .iu(liorilii'> 
failed to give timely support to tho advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesiiicn. The Southern Wazirlvtan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
trouble tlirougliout tlio Zhob district The 
Afridls, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
tho most powerful of the tribes on the Norfh- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet tlirougliout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, hiR 
kstcr itWi-is neces'ary to take measures against 
a losdlng malcontent and destroy ills foit 
at Ciiora The Mulisnd' and the Warirs 
broke into open hostilities. Their countrv 
lies within the belt bounded by tlie Durand 
Line and the Afglian frontier on tlie we't, and 
by the districts of Bsniiii and Dcra I'niail 
Khan on tho east Anioiig't tlicm tiie 
Afghan eiui"sricB were particularly active and 
ns they could put In the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent ariiicd with modeni 
weapons of precl'lon tiiey constituted formldalj'e 
adversaries 'lliej refused to mike pca»e 
oven when the Afghans cav ed In. They rejected 
our terms ind active incisures were taken agaln'i 
them Tlie fighting wa'tlic most severe in the 
Iii'torv of the I ronticr The Jlah'udsfoiiglitwllli 
great tenacity . Their sliootlng vr.i« amazingly 
good ; their tactics were adinlralile, for among^t 
their ranks were many men trained cither In 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and mo'c 
thin once they came within measurable dl-tanre 
of coii'lderablc succc" They were a» I'ted 
bv tin fict tint tile be«t trained troop* In the 
Iiidiin Array were still oversei' and youngir 
soldiers were oppo'td to them But tbtl' 
very tenacity and bravery were ilielr own 
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doing; their losses were the heaviest in the iong 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsnds 
made their complete submlsston in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the rcsnit of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country’ 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits 
which had been financed out of borrowings, 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which, 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
i troversy — shall we deal with tins part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandemau 
svstem, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little In their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leading the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon pohey, 
adopted in 1899, to clear op the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- j 
tion ” and the “ close border " policies. It was | 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wnna and in the Khyber and Eurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas* 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 


of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under ont 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring It about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops ” The Curzon policy, thoush 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness ile 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
tegular troops in the day of need, with 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afglian mvasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Wazir militia cither mutinied, as at Wans, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commandmg posts in Waziristan; to 
open np the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so fat 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties ate 
unpopular in the regular army, which 
IS not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregnlais have always ezisted on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of itregnlar was what have been 
called Khansadars and Scouts. The Kbosiadir 
IS an irregular in the extreme He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguisb- 
ing kind of ptiyri. In contradistmotlon to 
the old Militia, be finds bis owu rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lo<»e their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss ot 
British and Indian oflScers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained, it 
another to decide what tliese posts sj'OO'", 

We must therefore consider the special prO“'i'‘" 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a 
mounted, irregular force not torritoriaii} 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


Now comes the real frontier question of the 
day, the future of Waziristan. 

Geographically Wazuristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Bango gradually 
rising np to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and ttie Helmund Bivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 


V.-WAZmiSTAN. 


from Afghanistaih This is the western boundary. 
On the east Is the Indus North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram Elver running East ana 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu eoP“raV«K 
Waziristan from the Kohat District Soutn 
a zigzag political boundary from tjio Duran 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sanoc 
man In Baluchistan with a turn southwaro- 

*^°T^*we°t™ half Is a rugged and InhospHaWc 
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medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con* 
fused in hopeless disarray G?ho more inhabited 
portions lie well up tlio slope at helglits of four 
tn six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Kizinak some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ivelv from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
impormnt villages of Haniguram and Makin 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
iriigatcd land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Fezu 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly bo encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Fezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hone for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabltnnts — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkliel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only tlie first two are true Wazlrs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and intcr-mnrriage 
is the exception — in fact nil traditionally are-in 
open strife, n circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1914 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them, 

Onliko other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acloiowledge little allegiance to 
inaliks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Fowindah tllHiis death in 1013 could 
speak of any portion of them ns his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by. expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia Tbese posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Folitical Ofllccrs, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1004 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Ofllccrs nt 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bmnu and Dcra Ismail Klian. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
Uio tribes for good bcba^ion^, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradunliv, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wann was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazlrs Similarly the Toclil in 
1890 In the comprchcnsi^ 0 expedition of 
1895-90 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
\ alley in the ^.'lin hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the ^arlous posts would prove 
n pacifying Influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1404 to 1919 
they were licld by’ 2Iilitin Roads and communl- 
aaflons were improicd and tribal allowances 
augiuenfcd b\ salo-, of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 

A Coniproniisc — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 


of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsiid rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the lieglslntivc 
Assembly on 6th March 1923 He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both'thcse terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument 
The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem nt the 
present dav w ere essentially tlirec, namely, tlic 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled monntnin country’ whlcli lies between 
the borders of British India and India He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt was, 
in fact, wlthm India "... It is boundary pillars 
that mark ofl Wazldston from Afghanistan , 
it is boundary pillars that include Wazirislan 
In India We are apt to call Wazlristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that the 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of vicw'of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they arc cis-fronticr 
tribesmen of India. If Wazlristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they arc also India's 
responsibility — and India’s alone That is 
an international fact that we must nev cr forget ** 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective In 
Wazlristan " But what was n practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not nccoscnrily 
so now. The task is Inflnitcly more difllcult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen arc 
inilmtcly better armed , their arms hav mg 
increased at least tenfold during the Ia«t 20 
years" Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Clifncso 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, "all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable Increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency In this 
mountainous tract, vvhicli would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism . . A rigid Close 
Border policy is rcolly a policy of negation, 

and nothing more Wo might g.aln 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would bo leaving behind a legacy of 
Infinitely worse trouble for their descendants '* 
Tlic settled policy of Government in Wazlrls- 
tan. Sir Denys showed, was tiie control ol 
th.at country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in ^^nzi^l'tnn It'^cll 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the raalntcn.ancc of some 4, COO 
Khass.adars and of some SfOOO irregulars, while 
at Razmak, (.,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Warirlstan, there would bo an adv.anccd 
bare occupied bv a strong garri'on of r< pular 
troops Razmak he showed to be furthor 
from the Durand I.Ini tlian the old-cftaUl-hed 
posts tn the ’Toclil In the g. ographlcal stn*e, 
therefore, the policy wae, in one signal r tj'- ct. 
a backward policy None the Ic's, It was a 
forward policy in a vtry real sin'c, for it was 
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elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large bodj' of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. VT. 
F. F. into the tribal areas AVaziristan was 
' amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in Harch-April 1029 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tlrali about the same time The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1030. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excite and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
In India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the r^ole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
bettor part of valour and made no descent in 
force The Afrldls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Hohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Toclil 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Hbcl, but were 
speedily brought to order by force The Mabsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished ivhcn they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Takki 
Znm. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, Immo- 


tion of the modem Frontierpolicy and the need to 
keep ft alive policy if it is to be of any use at 
all The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into tu 0 categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who Ihc in the 
highlands of the Mohmand coimtry, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose countrj’ stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plam Through the country of 
'the Upper MolTmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have nc^er agreed 
to its dehmitation in part of this region .and 
consequently its place has long heen taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described ns the Presuroptiae 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difllcult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it 
In 1932, during the revolutkmary Kcd Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian national 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, arc 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1032 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1033, 
when spring and early summer once more 
faclhtated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retrlbutory raids upon the Halimzai 
and otherAssnred clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give 
About the same time as this trouble uas 
germinating, there appeared in Bajanr, a country 
immediately to the north of that in uhich the 
events just described developed, n Pretender 
to the Afghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might bo possible in Afghanistan Tills 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulillmcnt of their obligations of 
good ncIghbourllncsB to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshawar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and touards the passes 
which lead from that country Into the upper 


diatcly opposite the main valleys leading out {extremities of the Bajanr Valley was undertaken 
ofTirali,and the construction of roads for their land two brigades of troops, with other details, 
®ervlce, now indicate the application of the j were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
new frontier policy in that region The Afrldls , the Upper Mohmands At the same time, 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkal In 
by deprived of access to their normal winter j Upper Bajaur, which had giaen shelter to the 
gMzIng grounds on the Kbajurl and Aka Hhul 1 Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, | made and the Bajauris were ghen an ultimatum 
incir mirkcting centre, they came in and accept- {demanding the surrender of the Pretender bv 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 'a given date 

opening of Uie v\ inter of 1031-32. The Afrldis ) The Upper Mohmands continuing aggre'slvf 
later asked for roads Into lirah but arc land the Bajauris obdurate, there was pood 


not jet Eutnciently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction siiceessfullv to 
proceed 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933 — 
Disturbrnces in the Afolimand coiintrv during 


prospect of a campaign over the same coiintrj 
as that covered bj the campaign of 1897 It 
seemed llkclj that the Ghalanai lload vtouU 
be continued into the upper extrcmltv of Bajaur 
and that another road for troop" would nl*o 


ulc Of 1933 both illustrated the oper?i- h'i\c to be (on**tnirtc(| from "M Uil'iiid uj» lb 
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Bajaur valley itself so that hy the meetlnj; 
of the two roads in Uppei Uajaur, there nould 
become established a cucular road through this 
part of the tubal teiiitory, resembling that 
lunning through North Waziristan 

In the end, the Upper Mohmanda, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935 The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmanda decided to fish in the troubled 
watcis. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands snemg for peace — and 
In the Ghahinni road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the plain which extends to the natural 
road junction where the Upper jBajaur Valley 
’ meets the Upper Slohmand country 
j Tori Khel Rebellion — The Wazirs and 
Mahsuds in 1930 showed signs of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afndis. Con- 
gress party agents endeavoured to pfcrsuade 
them to do so. They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1930 and then 
trouble was produced m North Waziristan 
by the faqir of Ipi, a man who was formerly 
in subordinate Qovdrnment service in the 
.Settled 'Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from which he took his best known name 
A Muslim lad was accused in 1936 of kidnapping 
a Hindu girl of Bannu. Apparently, she eloped 
with him She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that «lie 
was a minor. There was a good deal of 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam. There was also, in lO'ifi, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque. This was settled in the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted the derision. Thr faqir 
of Ipi lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (Shahidganj) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Wanristan Tribes 
the slogan, '* Islam in Danger " His demand 
fora holy war was only taken up bya sub-section 
of the Tori Khel section of the Wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan. Their elders begged Go\ eminent 
to order a flag march of troops through their 
country so ns to increase the credit of the 
loyalist clement This Government did. The 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out Efforts to round off the 
matter before it developed into a major affair 


foiled and there followed a war In which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribal section aiowedlv 
at war with Government but all the oUict 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joined in gangs 
fighting the authorities and others ronnned at 
such acts Not until the fall of uinter towards 
the end of 1937 were the Ton Khel and the 
bands of irrocondlahlcs under during leaders 
whom thcfaqir inspired by his agitation, beaten 
by extensive military operations into asking 
for peace The faqir has not been caneht 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the emploj- 
meait of 60,000 troops Before thev were 
withdrawn in Ihe following winter 106 miles 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto 
inaccessible country In and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made The 
faqir of Ipi, however, assisted by several 
notorious outlaws continued to keep Waziri«tan, 
particularly the North in a disturbed condition 
throughout 1038 -and on into 1939 It was 
therefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade in the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air and have not yet succeeded in rcstorlna 
normal conditions In the summer of 1938 
a temporary complication svas provided by the 
appearance amongst the Mahsuds of a Syrian 
called the Shami Pir who was only just prcvental 
from leading a tribal incursion to support a 
rebellion against the Government of Kabul 
The persistence and expense of the trouble In 
Waziristan, constituting as it does a heart- 
breaking set-back to the “policy " which had 
seemed for fifteen years to bo achieving rnatcriaj 
results, has provoked renewed oiscusalon ol 
Frontier policy especially in regard to military 
commitments which were examined by a Peicncc 
Committee under the dialrmanship of Lord 
Chatfield who visited India on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the end 
of 1938 Although hostile sections still 
persisted witli mischief there was thought bj 
April 1939 to be sufficient justification for the 
hope that the period of major military operation 
was over and Waziristan was in consequence 
returned to the charge of His EMellcncy the 
Governor of the N W F P , in lifd^ capacity as 
AGO for the tribal areas Sporadic ds 
turbances have continued into the period of tiic 
second world war and the Fakir remains a 
disturbing influence _ -non 

Waziristan Outrages 1939 — ^During 
Waziristan was in a state of continual 
Tlio list of offenres committed hy the Ahmeaz. 
tribesmen by tlie end of the year thojjhtcd t 
over fifty cases of major outrage rncy '"J 
eluded blasting of bridges and 
communications, holding up and looting lom > 
snipping, kidnapping and several cases of mtmi . 
The situation became intolerable and nc®®® 
ed military operations Two columns of tro^ 
w'cro sent to the Ahmedzai salient and it 
three months to subdue the hostile clem 
and clear it of offenders and outiaivs 
A detailed investigation into 
conditions in the tribal areas, as a prelim 
step to the adoption of measures aimed 
improvement of the triliosmen, ’"'s?, ^ 
believed to he opportune and 
have been atlcinpto I hut for the prc-occut 
of the war. 
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VI —AFGHANISTAN, 


The iclatlons ol Afghanistan n Ith the Indian 
JEmpirc were lor long dominated by one man con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Uus- 
sian invasion of India Aii other considerations 
nerc of secondary importance. For neariy 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Bussia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the moat melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Aii Masjid that the Afghan li’ar of 
1878 was waged After tiiat the wiiole end 
of British policy toward Afglianistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier poiicv that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans 111 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontici geography 
of India brought liome to her administrators 
the conviction that tiicrc were only two main 
gotes to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, aiong which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan 
It was the purpose of Britisii policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open To this end, having 
uslicd her trans-Fcrsian railway to Samar- 
aiid, Russia thrust a military line from filcrv 
to the Kushklinsk} Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the fran«-Caucasian 
system, by the Orcnburg-TaMikent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct toucli with 
her European magazines Kor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta Tiiis is con- 
nected with the Indian railway sjstem b} 
lines of railway wliicli climb to tlie Quetta 
Plateau bv the Bolaii Pass and tlirougli the 
Chapper Rift, flues which rank amongst tiic 
most picturesque and daring in tlie world 
From Quetta the line lias been carried by the 
Kiiojak tunnel througli the Kliuaia Aniran 
Range, until it lends out to tlie Afghan Border 
at Row Cliaman, where it opens on 
the route to Kandahar In alow of tlie 
same menace the wliolc of Bnlucliist.an 
has been brouglit under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left iiiuionc 
which modem mllltarv science ean aciiicae to 
add to its natural strength In the opinion 
of manv militar} nutliorltlcs it Driiilj close* 
the western gate to Indli, eltlicr bj waj of 
Kandahar, or bj the direct route* through 
Seistan. | 

Further cist, the Indian railv.aj sjstem i as 
earned to Jiimrud and ny the .autumn of 


up the Kli>l)er Pass to Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the P.iss to Laiidi Kliana 
on the Afghan Frontici A first-class military 
road soinetimcs double somctiincs treble also 
threads the Pass to our adianccd jiost at Laudi 
Kot.il, and tiieii descends until it meets flic 
Afghan Frontier at Laiidi Kliana In this wise 
the two Powers prepared for the great lonflict 
which w'as to bo fought on the Kaiidahar- 
Gliazni-Knbul line. 


. Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on cither side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British poiicv has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it h.as 
early and largely succeeded 1 he second aim 
may now also be said to hare been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was inNitod 
to ascend the throne, as the onlv means 
of escape from the tangle of 1870, none 
realised his great qualities Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter , 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees n jenr, increased 
to eighteen by tlie Durand Agreement of 1803, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and sot 
up arsenals under foreign supcrvliion to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step bis position was regularised The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Pcnjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northcni bound'irics. 
;Tbo Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy liciglits The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on tlie British 
side, cveept for a small sootlon to tho west of 
the Khvlicr, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afglianistan and oiiriolvcs 
until 1010, when the Afghan claims and action 
npon tiio undcmarcatcd section led to war. 
That section was flnallv survrjcd and tho 
frontier detennined sliortly after tho con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan rinafly 
the McMnlion award closed the old feud with 
I’crsi I over the distnlmtioii of tlie w.itiin of 
the Helm mil in Sei-t m 'J ins frontier lias eiiii < 
belli reifliniicd bj a lurkisii liOiinii.irv coni- 
iniv-iioii ijijiointeil liv Ir.iii .iiid .ifgiiani-iaii 
conjointlv It was ciliniatcil Iiv toniiifteiit 
aiitliontie,- Hint almiit tlie time of AlKliirriln- 
III ins di ith, Afglianist in w.is m a iiositlon to 
plaecin llic Ilelil in tlie i viiitof w ir, one Iniiiilrf'l 
thonsand wi 11 iriiieil n ,^iil 'rand irn giiltir trooi 
together willi two liiiiKlrid tlioii* itid tril"l l> ve 
ami to leave llftv tiioiisand rtgulars and Irre- 
gulars and a hundred tliou- md levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinn- 
But if Afgliiini'-t 111 w'lt n.aSe it v - 

not midi fnciidlv Aleurrahim n IiIiti 
J hlrustcd B-itiah iKllcy uj to tlie da> of li! 
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dfeath. Ali that can be said is that ho die* 
trusted it less than he distrusted llussia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a ehoice, bo rrould have opposed a Busamn 
advance vrith all the force at his disposal. 
He closed bis country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Eesident, on the 
ground that be could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time^e repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass hy tOh Government of India and 
to establish bis own representative at the Court 
of St. Tames. ^ 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibuliah 
Hban. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Ehan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining It Hablb- 
ullah Eban more than maintained it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
bo forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him , certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German "missions’* at 
Eabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difflculty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; be had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir. — It is believed that 
if he hud lived Habibuliah Eban would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to muraor him in' his sleep His brother, 
Nasrullah Eban, the nominee of the fanatical 
clement, was proclaimed Amir at Tclalabad in 
bis sead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 


revolted at the idea of the brother seizing nowet 
over the corpse of the mnrdcred man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Hasrullah found It 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But hit 
diflicaltles at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan : he waa 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah bad been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by thcimprlsonmentot Nasml- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further elomentoi 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Bowtatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent waa Ghulam Hyder Elian 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts ol 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the dlstnrblni; 
elements in a war with India. On the 25tb 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of antl-Bntlsh propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul end open In- 
trigue wSs started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat.— The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the sensonca 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
rogular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khybcr and seized Dakka Tolalahad tC' 
peatedly bombed from the nir and also Knuni. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transpon 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jch>‘“ 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were sovoreiy 
defeated. Qn the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit oi 
haggling, they tried to water down the conai 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met witn 
an uncompromising emphasis of tbositUMion 
they despatched representatives to n conference 
at Bawalplndionthe 26th July. On thp 8tn 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed wnicni 
set out in the Indian Year Boob, PP* 
196-197. ,, . 

Post-war Relations —It will 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a ire. 
engagement six months 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonRcd 
discussions at Mussoorle between Afghna 
presentatives and British officlnls aadcr 
Henry Dohhs. Tlieso wore private, but » » 

believed that a complete agreement was roaej eo 
Certainly after an intercliango of Notes wiw 
revealed no major point of 
agreed (liat a British Mission should proMW 
to Kabul to arrange a deflnito treaty of pcaf 
Tills Mission crossed the Border in .Taminrj iv. 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty w 
signed. 
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I'be tnivin points oi the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199, 

Afghanistan after the Great War. — Since 
the War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang fi:om the tribal territory in the 
British side of the Prontler committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the Hing of Afghan- 
istan had troubles within his own borders which 
made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it Into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular ; especially Solent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty , he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 


Soviet Penetration.— Taking a long view, a 
much more notable development of the policies 
of Afghanistan, at the period to winch the fore- 
going notes apply, was the penetration of the 
itusslaiis . These astute piopagandists had 
converted the former Tians-Caspian States of 
Tsarist Russia into SoMet lupiiblics The 
object of this pollcv was gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying prosinces 
of ]*crsla, of China and of Afghanistan In 
Persia this policy yvas foiled bv the ylgoiir of the 
Slpat Salali, Bern Khan, the c\-Klng Is 
Chinese Turkestan it yy.is pin sued with qualiflei] 
success In Afghanistan it also made certain 
progress The first step of the Russians yyas tc 
extend the SoMct Republics of Tajikistan, 
Urbekia and Tiirkmnnlstan so as to absoili 
all Northern Afghanistan This was later, 
ipimently abandoned for the moment foi 
a mono gentle penetration Large euhsldies, 
mostly deliy’crcd in kind, were given tc 
Afghanistan, Telegraph lines yvere erected 
all over the country ; roads w ere constructed, 
largo quantities of arms and amnunitlon were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
dey eloped In return the Bolsheviks received 
Important trading facilities 


Rnsso-Afghnn Treaty —Outwardly the 
relations between the tyvo btates are friendly 
In December 1920 the Afghan papers publlslicd 
the text of a now treaty concluded vy ith Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st. but 
It proyided that it should In no way Interfere 
with the secret treaty signed In llo-cow on 


9 


February 28th, 1921. The prlacipal clauses ot 
this treaty, as disclosed In the Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 

Clause 1 — ^In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2 — ^Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing yvhlch may 
I cause political or military liarm to the other 
party. The contracting parties partlcnlorly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreementa with anv one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or flnandai 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides- this in case the attitude 
of a tlilid power or powers is hostile towards 
one ot the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. * 

Clause 3 — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts oi armed or unarmed Interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They yvlll 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which Interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activitieB of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring tho other’s 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of tho con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6 — ^Thls treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature 
It yvill be valid for three years After this 
period it will remain in force for anotlier year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
BIX months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed In Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establlsb- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established In Kabul 
as well as the representatUes of otlier European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King’s Tour —In the closing months of 
His Majesty King Amsnulla, accompanied 
bj the Queen and a staff of officials, comiaf need 
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a Iczs torr to India and Enrop-e. It is under- , 
stoo-ithnt tins fcs ens ct the cneiisned ambi- 
tions oi his fetner. Kins Habibnilnb, vrho tms ' 
assnssinsted in lSi9, Kins Arnsn-TIa, -srhen , 
he set oirt, *^as family -p-elcomei in India 


of other cornmnnitiiSj vho fornct the inrasion of 



and Persia. A series of tzsz^zss frith the sorem-f 
ments ci the conntris -risiteS ttis anronncec ana , 
the King returned to jijabnl in the late smnmsri 
ci 1S2S. the tonr hafing been mc’onded by, 

Ifr, 


anyanto-raraincsent. Aignsmstan vas peace- . 
fnl caring his ions absence. | 



insnttnfcns cf the r^em lands he visiied, and i 
in partimlnr by the drarmtic foxcefclness frith | 
—inch 2“Ins-^apha Kemai Pasha bad enren' 


In this he vas enconraged by the Qneen, frhos 
fras desirons cf seeing the T^o—en of Afghanistan ' 
enjoy some ci the fr^dom and orpcrtmdty tton 
by and for the —omen of the Edict afterJ 

edim vas Issned, changins the -rhoie s tmetut e oft 
Af^an society. Eef codes and taxes fere} 
imposed: it ras proposal that -sromen shonZdi 
emerge from theh sacinsion and doS the tsH :r 
the co-edccarion of boys and ^s fras pre-. 
smT ed; in September GoTammento^ciais frees 
forbidden to pracirisa polygamy; in October 
Entrpean crass -ras ordered for the people of, 
Kshnl. At the same t'ce, the pay of the re- . 
nnisr troops feU inro arret^r. 

'iTIih every appnenation of the sp.rit and’ 
direction of these rfianges, friends of Eis Kajes-, 
ty advised the tvirig~to insderate the pace ' 
They reminded him that iciS2-4 far less crasti.. 
changes had faronrfct serf one tronble in the,r* 
train. In disy of that year the “ lame ITininh , 
raised the standard of receB-on amongst the 
GErai and Ifangal clansmen oi Ehostl The 
llnllahs vere on-eniy active against the Kings 
and His Ilajesty rras eqcally frank in bis', 
hostility to them. PossFcIy e.so v-eH-vrisheisj 
nrgerted that vhat fas pessibis in Tcrhey ' 
iter centnries of close contact vrith ifieJ 


Seprssentatives. Commanicatiens fith ths 
onter — oric fere broken. :^c at— . rr-t , 
and bis family fed iron Kabni to 
and then frcin Kandahar rSo Qcetta to Ecmbar 


of the Af^an Legation, fhere he lemiirec. 
Bacha-i-Saqoao declared himself "Eh-S- ci 
Af^anistaa,' and for a fesr months held hij 
position in ;&bnl. UTiihont money, adcinistn- 
tive experience or a disc^lined folIoTrirs 
his throne vras a thjimy one and he vu 
harassed' by constant attacks. The EcjiJ 
Air Force in India meantrhile vent to the lestn: 
of the British Kationals teleagnered in sad 
aionnd Kabni and in a semes of hnhhat 
fights evacnated all vithont the sli^tetL*'’cb 
The most formidable of the neifcng’s senr- 
saries vereled by General Kadir Khan, a seka 
of the old mling honse, vrith a viSe knovleip 
of the vorld. Heavy fating took pisie. 
Forttmes varied. Kadir Fian almcst gave nr 
his chances as finally lost. But s fane cf 
Nazirs from the Brki^ side of the Icrfn 
attracted by prospects cf loot, loirs: 
Xadir and fsally seirid Kabni in his naire srf 
interest. Kadir Kban thns beceme vi:tcr_ and 
shortly afterwards, at the •wish of the Afgi:^, 
Bacha-i-Saoqao was exeented wiih cics 
rebels, an^ when the year clcss d Kt dc 
T~bsn rras to aU seeming in fna poEsesnm 
of the Kingdom. He desnatched nenrbers c’ 


from the Ehyber Pass took place in Felrmry 


in Kobidaman, Bacha-I-Saqqao's cc 


the sncces^ve stages of the . 

bnt promise snppoft to Af^nistan to tep 

f-.sr Tn- 5r.T--,T\ fASro Tr>A*n SbS h,- 

tester 
provision 

to King A — , V . 

ammnnitioa to him. He gave evdenre cJ n- 
friendliness towards Britidn an! India- 
co-operated efiectively to prevent tribes on tn 

e7«?» nf 5.*\f«lTtef thcs& CH 




In Afgnnnismn, where tcere had been no contact 
with the — estern wcrld- J 

A change of Kings — Events moved laoldlyi' 

in 1929. * ‘ 

Bad 


1929. Ano'cnons north Afghan tad— 
iCha.i.Sagqa3, mised tne standard cf revolt 


manlike manner wh*ch carried the 3-ciis-- 
along with him. 

MnrderofNadir Shah.— This ordered caret 

of progress was tragically iaterropwee *>.’ ^•- 
merder of His Hajssty Kadir Shah on tbe ,»!»-• 
noon of S November 19S3. Bis ^sjesty wi 


/■; ray. Bay by day the Afrhnn representa-' 
tires In variens parts cf the world issnsd> 
manges asserting that the rebels had been, 
cestroyei, and a rapid series cf prmonneemKits' 
dsc'ared the vnrhdmwal cf all the reforms and 
the esmblishment of a Corncil cf Provincial 
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samo kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Kadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by bis heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir The 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kmgdom in the 
traditional manner The new King started bis 
reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of bis 
father in affairs of State. Ho untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have since 

E ast and during them the new young King has 
y his sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne and, I 
by the development of communications and 
trade done much to encourage the establish- 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 
A mutual desire for close relations and partic- 
ularly economic understanding led in 1938 to 
exploratory negotiations between Tndia and 
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Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
of trade agreement. 

The Chief Ministers of the Afghan State are 
Muhmad Hasliim Khan (Prime Minister) and 
Shah Muhmad Klian, tno surviving brotliers 
of Nadir Shah, and the King’s uncles 'Witli 
their help the stability of the Afghan Kingdom 
has been successfully maintained Their policy 
has remained not unfriendly to Britain and 
India, and they have adhered to the Saadabad 
Pact with Turkey, Iran and Iraq All the great 
Euiopean Powers and Japan maintain Embas- 
sies or Legations in Kabul, and it must be recorded 
of the present Afghan Goi eminent that m 
tune with the ideas of their predecessors and 
in the interest of their continued nidcpcndenco 
as they see it, they have pursued a policy of 
balance in their relations with the Powers, 
but with careful adjustments 


Vn.— TIBET. 


Becent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogie on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
bis desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1004, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
flic position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
Mcw' to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. Tliis laid ! 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkiin-Tibct 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Vatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have tlie right 
of free acfloss and where tbere should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
uselc's in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their cstabli^h- 


cd suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 


This was the position when in 1809 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibctiin authorities 
Three lettcis which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia Bis emissary' was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who bad established a re- 
markable asrcndancy in tlie counsels of tlic 
Dalai Lama. After a few v ears’ residence at 
Lhasa DorjicQ vrent to Russia on a conOdcntial 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the bead of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as "the senior Tsanitc Kliornba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet” Titis 
mission arrived at Odessa In October 1900, 
and was received in audience by tiic Tear at 
Uvadia. Dorjieff returned to Lliasa to report 
progress, and in 1001 was at St Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where ns bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted homo through Central A«in by 
a Russian force to which several Intclilccnco 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that DorJ'cff liad, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty witli Ru<=‘=in, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Bu''-l'in 
Oovernnicnt 

The Expedition of 1001. 

In view of these conditions the Go'.cmin''nt 
of India treating the Idea of Chinese bure. 
ralnty over Tibet as a co'i'tltutlornl 1 
proposed in 1003, to despatch n rnl"Ion, wifb 
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itated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
llepublic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphcie of Chinese internal administration 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal foctlng with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active Intervention 
in the internal admln'lstration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McAiabon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China, and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Sflnister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no ofScial pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Bcsldent at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Clilncsc position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, It is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the dlSlculty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1018 Tibet tock the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese pro\lnce of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the fronMcr forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which uas directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded 
It will thus be seen that the importance which 
formerly attached to the political condition of 
Tibet uas much less a local than an external 
question, and was influenced by our relations 
with Eussia and China rather than with our 


relations with Tibet Itussia having relapsed 
into a state of considerable confusion, and Chinn 
having relapsed into a state of absolute con- 
fusion, these external forces temporarily at any 
rate disappeared, and Tibet no longer loomed on 
the Indian political horizon The veil was 
drawn afresh over Lhasa, and affairs in that 
country pursued an isolated course, with this 
considerable difference The Dalai Lama was 
now on terms of the greatest cordiality with the 
Government of India In 1920 he requested 
that a British officer should be sent to discuss 
with him the position in Central Asia brought 
about by the Bcvolution in Bussia and the 
collapse of Government in China, and Mr Bell, 
0 H G , 1 0 s , Political Officer in Sikkim, was 
deputed for this purpose In 1022 telephonic 
communication between Lhasa and India was 
established The Chinese subsequently tried 
to increase their hold on Tibet but without 
being able to persuade the Tibetans to accept 
closer association 

There followed in 1030 the death of the D.Mai 
Lama and not until 1030 were the Tibetans 
able to discover the babe in whoso body, they 
believe, his reincarnation must simultaneously 
hav'c occurred In the meantime n British 
Goodwill Mission visited Tibet in the winter of 
1036-37, spent several months in Lliasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation- 
ships with the chief Tibetan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people. TIio Mission 
was led bj Sir Basil J Gould, i 0 s , of the Politi- 
cal Department, who has manj personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
colleagues was left behind in Lhasa where ho 
still remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of the Government 
of India. 

The boy Dalai Lama was installed in Lhasa 
in October, 1030, with traditional ceremonials 
The British Government were represented at the 
ev ent by a delegation led bv blr Basil Gould, and 
gifts were exchanged between him and tlic Lama 

I Political Officer tn SikJ im ’ Sir Basil J Gould, 
Et , 1 0 B. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered ns If the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet This Is not so. 1 ho 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Chitral to Gllglt 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Eashmlrand ^pal, 
where the British district of Eumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of neatly fifteen hundred miles, there Is a narrow 
strip of territory between British ^India 
and the true frontier The first of thsse fron- 
tier States i<5 Kashmir. Tbc characteristics of 
this State are conoldsrca under Indian States 
(? r.) ; It is almost the only important Indian 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it wortbily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops composed 
mainlv of the Bajput Dogras, who makes excel- 
lent fighting material One of the most Import- 
ant trade routes with Tibet passes through Kash- 
mir — that through Ladak Then comes the 


long narrow strip of Nepal This Gurkha 
State stands in special relation with the 
British Government It is independent, 
and the British Minister at Kliatmandu 
exercises no influence on the Internal administra- 
tion The governing machine in Nepal is olso 
peculiar Tlic Maharaja Dhira], who comes from 
the Scsodia Bajput clan, the bluest blood in India, 
takes no part in the administration All power 
rests in the Prime Minister, who occupies a 
place equivalent to Uiat of the Majors of the 
Palace, or the Shoguns of Japan The rulers of 
Nepal have given conspicuous evidence of their 
attachment to the British Government It 
is the main Indian outpost agalnct lib<^t 
or against Cliinese aggression through Tibet Th» 
friction between the Chinese and the Ncpale*e 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth 
century the Chinese marched on army to the 
confines of Kliatmandu— one of the most rema-fc- 
abla military achievements in the history of 
Asia In recent times, Nepal has been largely 
free from Intcnia] disturbance, and has tf»n 
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raised to a strong bulwark of India, It is the 
Tccruiting ground for the Qurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by air 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions In Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasmg their subsidy froin 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After* 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the | 
means ol improving commmfications wiiSi' 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a hght 
railway from Bhlchhakhorl to Baxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by thr 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

Theie now lemain the Assam border tubes — 
the Daflas; the Mins, the Abors and the MishmJS 
residing between the administered border Of 


Assam and the external frontier of Indis 
iin this region draivn by agreement \rtth Tibet 
in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon and known 
as the McMahon line Excepting the Abors 
none of these tribes has recently given serious 
trouble The murder of Mr. Williamson and 
iDr Gregorson by tho Minyong Abors in 1011 
made necessary an expedition to tho Dihang 
valley of the Abor country on the N E Erontier 
A force of 2,500 and about 400 military police 
was employed from October 1911 to April 1912 
in subduing the tribe After two or three small 
actions the murderers were delivered up The 
cost of the expedition was Es 21,60,000 At 
the same time friendly missions were sent to 
the Mishmi and Mm countries Close contact 
with these forest-clad and leech-infested lulls 
has not encouraged any desire to establish more 
iwAasMAt rA’iivVst& vtiya Tha am m 

the Burma side occupied by the Nagasarcs 
runs northwards from Manipur The Nagasarcs 
iare a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorously 
praotised by the independent tribes The 
Chin Hills are a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur Prom the Assam 
boundary to the northern boundary of the Shan 
States 18 included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Bnima and since the separation 
of Burma is no longer India’s concern. 
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The small hilly independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 620 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the ffimalayas. It has an 
area of about 50,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 6,580,000, chiefly Hindus The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings 
The Gurkhas under Frithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Fatan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Frime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Bana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
Visit to England and was thus the flrst Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1810, wlilch brought to an end the Nepal War, 
and subsequent agreements By virtue of 
the same Treaty either Government maintained 
a representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Bosident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China Is of a friendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1810 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Frime Minister it has been at its height 
as is evldeneed by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned In both the 
Houses of Farllament and by Mr Asquith in his 
Guildliall speech in 1015. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Frime Idlnister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy's valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission In India 
eloquently and gratcfullv acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition bf this 
help Nepal recehes an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid In perpetuity. To 
fuither strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship tliat have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of frlendslilp 
was concluded between the Goiemment of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2lst December 
1923. 

From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Oo\cmmcnt of 
the countiy has generally been In the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this E>stem of government Las been 


clearly laid down and deflned. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he Is called, Is but a 
dignified flgure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubnna Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Dcra, ascended the throne on the depth 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with Ills 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 

On the demise of H.H Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Bana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojawi Bajanya, 
Frojjwala Nepal Tara, Atul Jyotirmaia Trl 
Shakti Fatta, Atl Pravala Gorkha Dakshina 
Bahu Fritbuladheesha His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bvihadur Bana, 

OCB,QOLH,OOIi,QOSt,OOKr, ,OOSSMI,, 

G 0 1 E , G K R K , Yitang Faoting Shun Chiang 
Luh Cliuan Shang Chiang, Honorary 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gurkha Biflc Beglments, Indian Army, 
Frime Minister and Supreme Commandcr-in 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on 1st 
September 1932. The rich experience ho had 
earned in highly responsible offices ns ho rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Mhharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world In 
cbeir grip since the great war A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured hb plans and with the courage of Ills 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
I programme A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
! cd in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
{ British Government as also to fully Implement 
the traditional treaty rights The flrst Lnv oy 
I Extraordinary and Minister Flcnlnotcntlary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Bana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Boyal Order of " Tlie Ojaswl Eajmj*a ” 
for H M The King-Emperor With grim deter- 
mination the present Maiinraja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamitj at the verv threshold 
of hb regime — and has evolved a better and 
more bevutiful Katmandu within a jperlod not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people The political reorganisation In the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the cxbtlng Government pave amjtle 
indication of hb clear foresight Tlic Eastern 
Teral district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 300 miles are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the mo't modern 
line ns a preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districts in course of time TIic lanotr-* 
suburbs can no - be reached from Ujc toisaj* 11 - 
tho valley by fair motorable rovdi and ti “ fuiri 
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thoroughfare has been and is bdng dally Im- regime though sMU young, has been fruitful 
proved. An up-to-date Tirebrlgade fulfilling an Indeed and m many ■wa 3 rs promises to become 
urgent and long felt -want, a new and larger elec- the turning point In the history of the country 
trio installaton giving further Impetus to home '* 

Industries, the first industrial exhibition of local nice, wheat and maize form the chief crops In 
manufacture and craft all ptoclaun his many the low-lands and in some parts of the hllls^o 
Bided activities. The postal union connection Mineral wealth Is supposed to exist but has not 
with the Government of India now offers a as yet been either prospected or developed 
much needed faidlity to Inter-correspondence Communication in the hiUs is necessarily 
between the Kepaleseathome or abroad in India, primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
With the permanency hi the tenure of army country but improvements are in evidence and 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of from Amlekhgan] to Bhlmphedi, the base of a 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the the country from British India — goes over a 
Military side of the country has been brought good and permanent well mainmined road 
more in line with present day requirements The linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
first Bank in ITepal and the first Jute Mill in was opened in 1927 and a motor troUey service 
the Terai have abeady come during this short which was installed in 19S4 joins up the Bopeway 
regime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, terminus with the Customs Bouse for transport 
cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on of goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
a moderate scale ate in active discussion A to Birgauj, which has been extended to Baxanl, 
second railway in the country links up Jayanagar now formsjiart of the 300 miles main line extend- 
on the B N.W. Baiiway with Janakpur, the ing from Katmandu to Biratnager and Jhapa, 
capital of Bajarshi Janak of Bamayana fame, the easternmost part of the Kepal Terrai. The 
To farther symbolise the friendship entertained revenue Is about two erore of rupees per annum, 
for the British Government a second Mission The standing army is estimated at 46,000, the 
carrying the Insignia of the Bayal Order of Nepal highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
'***ent in charge of Commanding General Kaiser minister. The state is of considerable archtco- 
> > Shere Jung Bahadur Bana and Lieutenant logical interest and many of tiie sites connected 
e’-al Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur with scenes of Buddha's life have been Identified 
", the Maharaja's nephew and son, for HM. in It by the remains on inscribed pillars. We 
I George VI who also represented the Bnixsh Envoy Extraordxnary and Minisler 
ndependent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation Plempoleniiar}/. — ^Lieut.-Col. G. 'B. Betharo, 
of H.M the King-Emperor. Thus the present o.i B , u 0 . 
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Railways 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards througb Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee i 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward In 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowcit, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Ballway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her raQway 
from various directions into the Central Aslan 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
AnKlo-BussIan agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project vith a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the Anal stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward \rtth passionate energy. Thus, before 
the ovcrtlww of the Turks and Germans in 
Acia Minor and of the Germans In France the 
railway was completed and was In use from 
Scutoi across Anatolia, over the Taurus Moun- 
tains to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Kisibln and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by tiiat time 
constructed a lino to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake! 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the, 
Bhnt-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The s^tem 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra rfc 
Kasarleh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, Gie line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Rut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 

S ass through which the Persian road crosses 
le frontier of that country. A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of ElfrI In the direction 


to India. 


of Mosul. It has for some time been open as 
far as Rlrkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of Mosul. Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Rochok, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours’ road motor run, 
north-west from Mosul. Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istanbul are run 
' a road motor service Unking the railway termini 
atRirkukand Tel Rochek. The gap In the 
railway has now been closed, and through 
communication was established at the end of 
1940. A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persiau line to Join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian raUways 
Qmt assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1011. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
weU developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on ^e Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Oaucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Uromla. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. A ncwagreementwhich was negotiated 
between England and Persia spedaUy provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
uatnral resources and partloularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffio, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

A railway connection between the Indian 
and the Russian systems has again assumed 
considerable importance after the Germans 
attack of Russia and the alignment of Britain, 
India and Russia along with other democracies 
like China and USA against the aggression 
of Germany and Japan lYith the whole of 
the European west coast under German control 
or domination and tlie eastern sliorcs of Siberia 
rendered unapproachable bj the .Tapanese, 
the only route which British and Indian supplies 
to Sosict Russia can take is via Iran The 
Quctta-Nushki line which had been extended 
during the last Great War upto Duzdap (or 
! Zahidan) in Persia had been put out of use 
afterw.irds bc}ond Rok-kundi This is again 
being set in order but it is not known upto 
the time of writing whether througli rail ton- 
ncLtioDs arc being arranged to tlic bos let front 
in Caucasia from either the Pcrsl.m Gulf of 
British Baluchistan in India 

There also remains the possibility of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Rnsslan line from 
&Ierv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman The completion of a broad-gauge 
line extending the Indian railway syttem 
througb tlic Khyber Pass to Landl Rhans, 
at its western extremity, opens a prospect 
of fnrtner possible rail connections vltU 
Afghanistan 
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Tho great sepoy army of India originated In 
the smaii establishments of guards IcnoTTo ns 
peoni, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company, but sepoys 
u ercilrst enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
uho appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Mosulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. Qeorge consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the French example, 
tlio English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Ma^or Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command tho forces 
of the Company Tlie English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was tlie beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
niander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers, similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by I.awrence and CliAe By 
degrees Boyal Beglments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French — ^From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to tho position of the leading poucr 
, in India, the cilorts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established bv the battle of Flasscv in Bengal , 
and at Wandewash in Soiitliern India, where 
tho French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of Independent States, ouning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Slahratta Princes and others by 
Musalmau adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended onl> with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Serlngapatam 
in 1799. 

lleorgnnisntion of 1796 — In 1796 the 
IiidLan armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised 
Tiie European troops were 13,000 strong nnd 
tho Indians numbered some 67,000, tlie Intantry 
being generally formed into 75regimcnts of twe 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments nere 
farmed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishmentB of 


English ofilcers The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis 'Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
inOucnce In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over tho Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a largo regular array offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adven- 
turer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army nnder General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror tras released from the domination al the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny nt Vellore — ^Tho Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of tho Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon tho 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from A root 
at the head of the 10th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and dcstro} ed the muti- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 

Overseas Expeditions — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of tho nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from tho French , Cc>lon 
nnd the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the KepalWar took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Ealunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against tiic British during 
rile progress of operations against the Pindaris 
Practic.illy the whole army took the field nnd 
all India was turned into a ^astcamp The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Hagpur. and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkcc, Sitabaldi, and Mehidpur. This wa'= 
the lost war in Southern India The tide of 
war roiled to the north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great nilH- 
tnry communitj of the Slklis. 

In 1824, the armies were rcorgaDl«''d, the 
double-battalion regiments being fcparatcd, 
and the battalions nuiubt red ntn»rilin ’ to t J e 
dates thej were raised The Bengal A rmj I'S’ 
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oiganiaed in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of iesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afghan- 
istan and occupied Cabnl. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dte- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operaiions, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostiilties in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Allwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
■^our brave enemies were finally overcome at ^ 

ujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
paigns of this period were the conquest 
Sind by Sir Oharles Napier, and the Second 

irmcse War, the first having taken place in 

S24i 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontlet to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which liave given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnish^ many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fton- 
. tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops. 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian i,roops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Mahommedans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 


that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sueai 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hnmpur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take ^thc obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ed on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to DelhL Unfortunately there was in Meerut 


no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 


allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard mf the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawfipore 
and Jhansl took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until Its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations in 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Bani of Jhansl. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns includlnR 
the China Wap of 1800, the Ambeyla CampaigUi 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Boberts There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns oi 
which the most important was the TIrah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolongeo 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns m 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914. since the Afghan War, the anny oi 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged In many 


arduous enterprises 

Reorganisation after the 
1857 the East India Company ceased to 
and their army was taken over by the cro^ 
At this time the army was organised Into rnreo 
armies, viz'. Bengal, Bombay and Jianras* 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. , 

Several minor re-organlsatlons took piac 

during the following years, such as the linking o 
three Beglments together and the raising o 
Class Begiments and Companies. In 
next large reorganisation took place, am 
was the abolition of the three Armies and tne 
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Introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Uadras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1004 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
rc-organisation the Madras Command was 
abolished and tlie Army divided into three Com* 
mands — ^the Korthem, Bastclfl and \7estem, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the dispatch of 
business Tlie Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General OQlcer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was then 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efiicloncy at A H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation ** Army " to “ Command " 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, and new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-ln- 
Chicf One of these, namely Western Command, 
was abolished on the 1st No\ ember, 1938, and 
replaced by an Independent District 

The Cbatfield Committee. — ^Tn September, 
1938, an announcement was made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, that the outcome of 
the discussions regarding the role of land and air 
forces in India in relation to the defence problems 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- 
ised in March of that }car, had been considered 
by His Mojesty’s Government 

The need for early action to place the defence 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory basis 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, an expert body of inquiry 
known as the ChatflcM Committee was appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government to visit India 

In the meantime and in the light of the pro- 
gress made during the discussions that were held 
ill the summer of 1938, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in September, 1938, made certain offers of 
assistance, subject to approval of Parliament 
These were nn increase of ISOO.OOO to the annual 
grant of £1,500,000 which had been paid to the 
Government of India, since 1933, in aid of India 
defence expenditure, a capital grant up to 
£5,000,000 for the rc equipment of certain British 
and Indian units in India, and the provision of 
aircraft fur the rc equipment of certain squadrons 
of the Itoyal Air Force It v as further agreed 
that four British battalions should be transferred 
from tlie Indian to the Imperial establishment 


The following is the substance of the main re- 
commendations of the Cbatfield Committee Re- 
port 

Modernised Jic-equipmenl — The ^Committee 
reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
the whole of the army forces in India should be 
modernised with only such minor variations as 
would not affect the general level of efficiency. 

The types of modermsed units will be as 
follows — 

British and Indian Cavalry light tank regi- 
menia equipped with light tanks and armoured 
earners for reconnaissance , 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments equipped 
with light tanks and armoured cars , 

Indian cavalry motor regiments — ^provided 
with motor transport for conveyance of the per- 
sonnel who will be normally on foot , 

British and Indian field artillery regiments — 
all regiments are to be mechanised and in due 
course equipped with 25 pounder guns ; 

Sappers and miners units — ^with mechanised 
first line transjiort and mechanical power tools ; 

British and Indian infantry battalions — armed 
with rifies, brens and 2 in mortars and fully me- 
chanised first line transport ; 

Units on the North-Western Frontier will re- 
tain a certain proportion of pack mules. 

It therefore recommended a thorough-going 
scheme for rc-cqnipment of all branches of the 
service One of the most important features of 
the modernisation proposals is the mechanisation 
of the bulk of the cavalry and of the first line 
transport of a large portion of the infantry with 
theobjectofgreatlyincreasingthe mobilityof the 
units 

With this end in view the ChatfleldxCommIttce 
recommended that the basis of distribution of the 
Army in India should be (A) Frontier Defence, 
(B) Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (D) 
External Defence Troops. 

With the increased efficiency and mobility 
afforded by modernisation it becomes possible to 
provide equal security with fewer troops, though 
it has to bo recognised that the maintenance 
costs of a modernised unit are higher. The com- 
mittee carefully considered these factors in rela- 
tion to the defence requirements of India and to 
the need for keeping the maintenance costs of the 
Army within the compass of what India can 
afford 

The total reduction of British troops as mea- 
sured with the establishment on July 1, 1938, is 
approximately 25 per cent. A reduction in the 
number of units is also involved, and in this con- 
nection it has to be remembered that while the 
reduction of British units on the Indian cstablldi- 
ment implies their transfer to the home establish- 
ment and consequently their retention ns part of 
the available combatant forces, the reduction of 
Indian units must be absolute, except in so far as 
tlicj can be cmplojcd at the cost of non-Indian 
revenues, in overseas stations 

The Committee’s recommendations in regard 
to air forces and the Itoyal Indian Navy wifi be 
found clscvvlicrc in this section under the rrspcc- 
tive headings 

Supphi of Muntlions — ^Tlic principle tliat 
India should as far ns possible be made In ail 
major respects self-sufficient in ninnlUoiib in time 
of war was accepted, and a sclume for rt organ- 
ising, and, where necessary, expanding the Ord- 
nance rnctorles in India was recommended 
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26 ol thB Begime&tal Debts Act, 1893 (50 VIct- 
' 0. 6) and the Begnlations 'made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 

S owers Vested In the Army Council by the 
eneva Convention Act, - 1911 , so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No) 1551 of 1916 

Dhe Defence Department deals with all army 
services inoper, and also the administration 
of the Eoyal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India, In so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. It deals also with all questions 
connected with the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical affairs. The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct reiations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters it has continuous 
and intimate reiations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsihle 
for the administration of Cantonments, _the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
the Indian Army List dlie Army administration 
is represented in the Legislature by the Defence 
Member in the Connell of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary In the Legislative Assembly. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British Armoured, Artillcrv and Infantry 
diMsions of the army In India aio units of the 
British service No individual British senice 
unit is located permanently in India Units 
of the British Army arc detailed for a tour of 
foreign service, of which the major part is as 
.1 rule spent in India In the case of British 
infantry battalions the system is that one 
battalion of a regiment is normally on home 
service while the other is overseas This of 
course docs not apply in war time Various 
units of the Boyal Armoured Corps also carry 
out tours of duty in India 

The Indian Army. 

The Indian Army is divided into numerous 
arms of the service , in just the same nay as 
the British Army 

The Indian Armoured Corps— Was formed 
from the Indian Caialry Regiments, and many 
new Regiments have been raised The Regi- 
ments arc organised in a sanely of nais, 
depending on their role Thev arc provided 
Mlth hcai y, medium and light tanks, armoured 
cars and carriers and trucks 

The Indian Artillery. — Is dnided into a 
number of branches, the most famous of which 
is the Sloiintain Artillery There is also Field 
Artillcn, Anti-Tank Artillcrj Anti-Aircraft 
Artillcrj and Coast Defence Artillcrj 

The Corps of Indian Engineers — ^Is 
normally diiidod into the Sapper and Miner 
groups and the Slilitarj Engineer Senice There 
are now many other branches, such as Bridging 
Unft-s and Bomb Disposal Units There arc three 
Sapper and Miner groups Queen Victorki’s 
Onn Madras Sappers and Miners, King George 
\ 8 Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, The Rojal 
Bombav Sappers and Miners 


The Indian Signal Corps —The Corps la 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with headquarters for recruiting 
and trainmg personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Offleer-in-Chief In the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and Is also responsible for J;ho tooh- 
! nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Conimaud. 
Tho British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Indian Infantry — Is compo^d of a 
number of Regiments They arc — The 1st 
Punjab Regiment , Tho 2nd Punjab Regiment; 
The 4th Bombay Grenadiers , The 5th Maliratt.i 
Light Inf.-intiy , The Cth Rajpiitana Rifles , 
The 7th Rajput Regiment, The 8th Punjab 
Regiment , The 9th lat Regiment , The 10th 
Balueh Regiment, The 11th Sikh Regiment, 
The 12th Frontier Force Regiment , Tho 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles, The 11th Punjab Regi- 
ment, The 15th Punjab Regiment, The 16th 
Punjab Regiment , The 17th Dogra Regiment , 
The 18tli Roj'al Garhwal Rifles, The 10th 
Hj derabad Regiment , The Madras Regiment ; 
The Assam Regiment , The Bihar Regiment , 
The Maliar Regiment , The Marhbi and 
Ramdasia Sikli Regiment mid ten Regiments 
of Gurkha Rifles The number o£ the Battalions 
m each Regiment varies and at present is 
increasing rapidly The sjstcm of indinnising 
certain Regiments has been abandoned and thcro 
arc Indian Officers in ci cry Battalion 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps. — ^Tho 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
I British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
missorlat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (5) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken oicr 
by the Royal Indian Army Service Corps in 1027. 
The Officers for tho scnlcc were nninlj dnawn 
from the Rojal Army Scnlcc Corps, "and by 
trasnfers from both British and Indian units 
Tho Rojal Indian Ariiij’ Scnlcc Corjis has 
expanded during the war to iiinnv times its 
prci Ions size 

Medical Services — ^The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations — 

(a) Ofliccrs and other ranks of the RojjI 
Army Medical Corps sen mg fn Indn 
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(6) OfBcers and other ranks of the Army 
Dental Corps 

(c) Officers of the Indian Medical Ser\ ice in 
nulitarj* employment 

(d) I. M S (Dental Branch) The Indian 
Medical Department, consistins: of two branches. 

Assistant surgeons (B 0) and («,) 
Assistant surgeons (10) 

(e) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Mihtary 
Ifursing Service 

(/) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

{t) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(A) The Auxiliary Nursing Service The 
Indian Hospital Corps 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department (B C ) and the 
Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military A'uramg 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops , while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department (I. C ) 
and the Indian Military Nuidng Service are con- 
> 5 ,^ocmed, primarily, with the medicalcare of Indian 
, ops The Auxiliary Nursing Sen ice and the 

dian Hospital Corps serve both orgamsations 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps.— This Corps 
-s the equivalent of the Hojal Army Ordnance 
Corps in the Bntish Army It deals with the 
issue and repau: of arms, ammunition clothing 
and equipment generally 

Veterinary Services in In^a — ^The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, B I.A.S.C. 
units, the remount department (exduding horse, 
breeding operations), etc The veterinary 
services include : The estabhihment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army Is under the control of the Af&iy 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches'- 

S The military grass farms, which 
e fodder for the army. 

(il) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of daiiy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are " Civil " troops, < e., they are 
adMnistered and paid by the Civil anthonties 
and not by the Army. They arc, however, 
officered by Officers of the Eegulat Indian Army 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier. 


Air Forces in India. 

The Air Forces in India are controlled h\ the 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India as part of the 
defence services of the Indian Empue The 
Air Force budget is incorporated in the Defence 
Services Estimates The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding, Air 
Forces in India, is an Air Marshal whose tank 
corresponds to that of a Lieut -General in the 
Army 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and n 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engmeer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the Geaecsl Sts& 
Branch, the Adiutant-General's and MiUtary 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch, the Medical Duectorate and 
the Engineer In Chief’s bramdi respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

The Boyal Air Force Medical 
Services. — ^In India, as in the United 
Eingdom, the Air Force has a medical service of its 
ou-n, Fljdng is carried out nnder Conditions width 

differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics,- therefore, It was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated, are to study the effect pi 
flying upon the human constitution, beta 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible, that those who fly are physl«uy 
and psychoIogicaUy fit to do so. The Medical 
Administration is controlled by the Principal 
Medical Officer of the rank of Group Capwln, 
on the staff of the Air Officer Commanding 
the Air Forces in India. 

Indian Air Force. — ^This force came into 
existence on 8tb October, 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, alter 
receiving training at Granwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers «« 
now serving with the Indian Air Force The 
training of cadets for the Indian Air Force is 
undertaken in India on a large scale at tne 
School of Air Force Technical Training In 
Ambala, which was started in November, IWJ 
It caters exclusivdy for the Indian Air Force 
and through it is now passing each month a 
constant flow of airmen from all parts oi 
India 


The Indian Air Force has been in action on 
numerous occasions on the North-West Frontier, 
and has also been taking part in operation.^ 
against the Japanese In Burma 


Indian Army Expansion.— The <»o\cniment 
of India announced their decision, in June, 
1940, to expand the Indian Array by an initial 
increase of 100,000 men, subsequent incrca.es 
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to be governed by the military situation and 
the capacity of the authorities to equip those 
recruited The 8 unit — or rather the 21 unit— 
compute Indiamsation seheme uas abandoned 
and tl^) vhole Indian Army is non being supplied 
with olHccrs, Indian and European, Mherc\er 
tiiej ian be obtained Since then various other 
expansions have been announced and the total 
of India’s armed forces now exceeds one million 

I 

During 1940 the financial settlement with His 
Majesty’s Government enabled the mobilization 
and development of India’s resources for uar 
to be expanded with the utmost rapidity and 
the cost to the Indian taxpayer, according to 
the Finance Member, represented no moie than 
a fair charge to India for her own requirements 
In addition to her contributions to the conduct 
of the war on many fronts, India reached the 
stage when virtual self-sufficiency in matters 
of local defence was no longer a distant dream 
When the uar began India’s main assets uere an 
enormous supply of man power and an abundance 
of raw materials In the first twelve months 
of war she became a producer of a great range of 
manufactured stores 

Schemes for the expansion of the armed forces 
had to depend on the availability of supply 
both from the United Kingdom and other over- 
seas sources and from the development of 
Indian industries, but by November 1940 the 
Finance Member was able to announce that the 
country 'll as engaged in pioducing as a first 
stop and in a comparatively short time an army 
of close upon half a million men of all arms, 
properly trained, equipped and oncchanizcd 
according to modern standards. 

Schools for advanced training in all branches 
of military knowledge and in the use of new 
u capons were vastly increased The number 
of men undergoing instruction at the Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles School was by the end of 1940 
more than fl^c times uliat it uas in August 
1939 The Signals School had more than trebled 
its numbers New officers’ training Institutions 
Mere fonued and mechanical transport schools 
were on a trcineiidous scale for the training of 
men capable of driiing and maintaining motor 
velibles Expansion in the training of Sapper 
and Miner and other technical troops was cquall} 
striking. 

llccruitment for all arms proceeded steadily 
throughout the % car and at a rapldlv increasing 
tempo ns the facilities for training and equipping 
the men incrc.ascd. Bj the end of 1940 o\cr 

60.000 troops had proceeded oicrscas and oicr 

100.000 men of nil anns had joined the colour-. 
Specialised anclllarv troops raised and trained 
included railuna construLtloii companies, rail- 
nay operating companies, engineering nork- 
sliops, base depots for stores, field suraea com- 
panies. bridging sections, excaaating innchiiicr) 
establishments, signals units of all Kinds, 
ordnance norkshop companies and man} other 
units Expansion of the medical sera ices nas 
pl.^hned on the fullest scale and proaision made 
for no less than 19 new general hospitals liaa ing 
in all no fewer than 290 sections Casualty 
clearing stations, field ambulances, ambiilanc'c 
trains and hospital ships were also proaided 
and equipped 


The Ko}al Indian Naaa started from aery 
much smaller beginnings than the Army Its 
groaa th and dea Icopmcnt aras ca cn more striking 
When avar broke out proaision for local n.aaal 
defence ams purely on a pcaee-timo basis, but 
sloops of the Eoyal Indian Naa-j' avero quicklv 
assisting the Eoyal Nna*} in Indian aiutcrs, and 
Indian ports and harbours aaere aaatched oacr 
by a large and growing fleet of mincsu copers and 
anti-submarmc patrol boats More ncaa sloops 
Qf the latest pattern aaere under construction 
m 1940 in the United Kingdom avlillo poaaerful 
and avell-armcd mmesueeping craft, coraettes 
and patrol boats a\ ere being built in Indian } ards 
and oaerseas With this expansion in the scale 
and actiadties of the Eo}al Indian Naa} there 
was also a notable increase in the number of 
ratings of all classes, officers and aa arrant 
officers. 

Difficulties to be oacrcome in the expansion 
of the air force avere much greater than in the 
case of the other serauccs In addition to the 
expansion of the Indian Air Force, Coast Defence 
flights of the I A F Volunteer Keserae aaere 
established, and a scheme started for the train- 
ing of 300 pilots and 2,000 mechanics to form 
a resera e for the air forces in India Work 
in connection aaith the enlargement of aero- 
dromes lor the most modern types of aircraft 
proceeded rapidly The expansion of the I A F 
IS proceeding rapidly, the only factor being 
availability of training machines and instructor: 
The squadrons of the, I A F arc being equipped 
aadth the most modern machines 

The dea’elopment of India’s equipment 
position was phenomcnaliy rapid The basically 
important article in a. mechanised army is the 
motor X elude of x-arious types, planned and 
adapted for military needs Before the nar 
India had something like 5,000 By the end 
of 1940 there ueio actually in serxice or on the 
way approximately 30,000 and by 1041 it nas 
expected that these numbers uoiild be doubled 
Most of the difficulties in tlie nay of producing 
a suitable armoured fighting x chicle in India 
haxe been successfully surmounted Armour 
plate, XI Inch had iiexer been produced in Indi.i 
before, xias successfully niaiiufacturcd during the 
}ear A suitable t}po of chassis nas selected 
by experts and plans n ere prepared for an output 
of something like 3,000 annoured fighting x chicles 
in 1941 for India’s oxni requirements Mitli 
the successful harnessing of cixil Industry to 
the task of nor production many new items 
of supply xihich had previously been imported 
from oxcrscas, were produced and the country 
nas by the beginning of 1941 in a position 
to produce far more than her requirements of 
miny classes of lethal and ordnance stores as 
ncll ns of clothing and other military equip- 
ment The requirements of His Jfajesty’s 
Goxernment enabled Indian ordnance factories 
to be maintained at full blast In the first 
15 months of war oxer 100 million rounds of 
small arms ammunition xicro sent oxcr«ens 
and nearly 400,000 rounds of gun ammunition 
of x.arious kinds. Large quantities of explo- 
sives XI ere despatched These included 100 tons 
of cordite and a quarter of a million detonators 
India also sent oxcrscas oxer 1,330,000 pair-, 
of boots, 1,500,000 blankets, more than 
10,000,000 }ards of khaki drill; 1,200,000 
cotton shirts and 2,600,000 pairs of eock= 
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The Auxiliary Force. , ship of the force for this latter reason canlei 

After the Great ^Yar,the question of universal j liability for something more than 

training for European British subjects came ' ®®rvice or home defence. It may, 

up for consideration, and it was decided that involve service over* 

in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop ’ " 


tion of compuisory military sen ice would be 
undesirable It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a \oluntarv basis, that could be 
trained to a fairlv definite standard of effl 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an AuMliarj Force for serMce in India was 
passed in 1920 Under this Act membership 
IS limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and sertice 
is ciearlN defined Milltarv training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out bv the ^ounger members, 
the older members being obliged to go through a 
musketry course only It was laid down that 
military serMce should be pureh local. As the 
lorm of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
mihtary authorities, acting in consultation 
with the adMsorv committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 


1 seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
' Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the Great War. It liasbeenmo 
delled on the old militia In England. The ee 
sence of its scheme of organisation conslste in 
training men by means of annual embodiment 
tor a short period in successive years Bythii 
means Indian Territorial Force units can bedven 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

Expansion Scheme — Indian Territorial Units 
ha\ p rendered meritorious service in connection 
with intern'll «ecuritv and other duties since 
the outbreak of the present hostilities 

The force f>eing primarily a peace-tune organ* 
I'-ition and not liable for service outside India in 
the absence oi special legislation Govemnient 
hate decided to ite the territorials to volunteer 
lor new reaulir nnit« which are being formed, 
mh f film to proy ide representation m the Army 


To meet the emercency created In the nre>.ent I cla-ses and provinces which had re 

war .a bill was introduced m Parhament b\ 


the Sevretarv of State lor India in June l'4o, 
'empowerins the Governor General to comcript 
European British suhjctts in India 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
Infantry — In which are Included railway bat* 
talions, — machine gun companies, a Signal 
Companv, and the Medical and \eteri* 
narv Corps Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authontv, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locallj in a case 
of emergenev Their role is to assist In home 
defence. Training is earned on throughout 
the j ear Pay at a fixed rate is giv en for each 
dav’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enroll m the Auxiliary Force for an 


the Iiidnn Annv ^o far There had been um 
ver-il dc'ire on the part of an overwhelming 
unioritv of territorials to join the Begular 
' Armv .iiid thi' <(heme should give aU classes of 
' peoj'lf the opjiortumtv to show their keenness for 
'erviee iiid their worth for army service 

Ihe '(111 me i^ pureh voluntary without any 
t lemeut ot t ouii'uNion and it is hoped, especially 
bv the (.oium aider lu Chief, that response to it 
atil It' result' will be such as to encourage the 
couvet'ion of tJie entire Terntonal Force imo 
refill ir umts The present territorial units will 
■ ontinue their existence but only in skeleton 
uthpiwise lor all practical purposes thev wm 
(* I't to exi't during the present war The 
''ihiuif' his been remarkably successful ano 
I the V 1st imioritv of Ofheers and men of the 
Jen it Olid units are now in Regular units 

An iiiteiost 111-' teature of the scheme is the 


\rmv 


Indefinite period An enrolled person Is entitled i 7 tor certain classes of Sikhs and 

to claim his discharge on the completion of four , 4 o' noinnllv recruited to the Regular 

years’ service or on attaining the age of 46 ! not noimallv recruiica lo 

years Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

Ihe duties connected with the lb t* m e Light 
'seitious a Cilcutta, Bombav md Karachi 
lie performed by the Fu Id Conipanies 
R. E (A. F I ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner I nits 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops," conrirt of the mm 
tarv forces raised and maintained by the 
of Indian States at their own expense and iot 
S tate service It has been the enstom m 
emergency for State troops to be lew to 
Government of India, and the 
, India have on many occasions 

The Territorial Force is one of the several ' tary assistance of great value from wus a 

aspects of the Indianlsatlon of the military ) But the rendering of such wd is entirwy .^ 

services The force la intended to cater, amongst discretion of the Ruling nna 

other things, for the military aspiratlonu of > Government, on the other nano, proviu F^ 

those classes of the population to whom mill- manently a staff of British otama, ...jjwyy 

tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary " Military Advisers and Ruling 

profession. It is Intended, at the same time. Advisers," to assist and adviM tno * 

to be a second line to and a source of reinforce* Princes in organising and training the 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 1 of their States. 
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Indian Military Academy. 


Officers. 

There are three main categories of officers In 
I the Inffian Army , those holding the King’s 
Commission, those holding Indian Commissions 
and thbse holding the Viceroy’s Commission 
The latter are all Indians, apart from the 
Gurkhii officers of Gurldia battalions, and have 
a limited status and power of command, both 
of which are regulated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rules made thereunder. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources in 
peace time from among the cadets who pass 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 

' and by the transfer to the Indian Army of officers 
belonging to British units The former is the 
principal channel of recruitment, the latter 
being only resorted to when, owing to abnormal 
uastage or for some other special reason, require- 
ments cannot be completed by means of cadets 
, from Sandhurst A third source is from among 
University candidates When a cadet has 
qualiiled at Sandhurst and has received his 
commission, he becomes, in the first instance, 
an officer of the Unattached List, and is posted 
for a period of one year to a British battalion 
or regiment in India, uhere he receives a preli- 
minary training in his military duties At 
the end of the yeai, he is posted as a squadron 
; or company officer to a regiment or battalion 
of the Indian Army Administrative services 
and departments of the army draw their officers 
from combatant units, as it has hitherto been 
regarded as essential that every officer should, 
in the first instance, receive a thorough grounding 
, in combatant duties, and acquired at first-hand 
i an intimate hnowledgc of the icqiiirements of 
the combatant arms 

I 

I The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
' ed officers of the Indian Army la regulated by a 
< time-scale up to the rank of Lleutenant-Ckilone] 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed 
; The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
' course attained at 20 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank la determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission In the army. King’s commissions 
arc obtainable by Indian gentlemen in peace 
time in three uais (1) Bi Qiialifiing as a 
cadet through the Rojal Military College, 
Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy, 
Mooluicli Lxaminations used to be held 
twice a jear in India for the selection of suitable 
candidates for admission (2) Bj the selection 
of specially c.ipable and dlsen ing Indian officers 
or iion-commlssioncd ofliccrs of Indian regiments 
promoted from tlio ranks or those appointed 
direct as jemadar These receiie their com- 
missions after training at the Rojal Military 
College or Ac-ideni} as Cadets and qii.ilifjing 
in the iLsinl wai (3) Bj tlie bestowal of 
honoran King’s conmiissions on Indian ofliccrs 
who hue rendered distinguished sen ice, 
but whoso age and lack of education prcilude 
thelr^elng granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 


tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by quallfyhig at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwieh Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A farther measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at Debra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to qualify 
for commissions in the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun 

Emergency War Commissions for Indians — ' 
The present war has accelerated progress in 
this section, and recruitment of Indians for 
emergency war commissions in the Indian Army 
is proceeding apace 

Indian Military Academy —In order to 
crain officers for the Indan Amy of the future, 
the Indian Military Academy at Debra Dun was 
opened in October 1932 It provides officers for 
all arms cavalry, infantry, artillery and signals. 
The first batch of officers passing out of the Aca- 
demy received their commissions on the 1st Peb- 
ruary 1935, 

A few years ago, how to improve the quality of 
candidates for the Indian Military Academy at 
Dehra Dun, was under consideration A press 
note was issued by the Defence Department in 
October, 1936, in which the problem was examin- 
ed in detail It consisted of a memorandum 
which had been prepared on the subject by a 
Committee consisting of members of both Houses 
of the Central Legislature, and of a careful reply 
to this memorandum by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Robert Cassels The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which 
the present difficulty in obtaining candidates 
of the right typo for the Academy had been 
discussed 

Tlie members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the pmicy being followed 
with regard to the Indiamsation of the Army, 
since they thought tliat the process could be 
speeded up They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points — as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governments ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced , 
that passage' of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
b} students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities, that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College ; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt With. 
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The Commander-in-Chief, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their urork &nd 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and ho nndoi- 
took that others would ho fully aud sympathetl* 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect starthng results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of diofce and 
improving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships unust inevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 

The Xing's Indian Orderly Officers — 
Since the earliest times Indian officers have been 
a link betvi’een Indian ranks and British officers 
These Indian officers hold Viceroy's Commissions, 
as distinct from the King’s Commissions held by 
British officers and Behra Dun graduates They 
are for the greater part promoted from the ranks. 
The highest rank is subadar-major in the infantry 
and artillery regiments, nsaldar-major in 'the 
cavalry 

Their brilliant full-dress uniforms have one 
particularly distinctive decoration Tlie aigu- 
ettes, or gold cords upon the shoulder, are made 
to a pattern chosen by Edward VII in 190S for 
he King’s Indian Orderly officers alones. 

For this supreme honour, officers are hand- : 
[licked from all branches of the Indian Army , ' 
pecially selected by the Commandcr-in-Chief 
iimself 

Inheriting a record of service which dates back 
to- the early days of the East India Companv, 
long-serving Indian officers regard these four 
annual appointments as the supreme honour 
The first Indian officers associated with the Sov- 
ereign were in command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen Victoria’s Jubilees in 1887 and 
1897 It was then realised that some personal 
link should he maintained between the King- 
Emperor and the Indian Army. 

On January 1st, 1903, the Viceroy Issued a 
General Order announcing certain favours and 
concessions to the Army m India m connection 
with Edward VH’s Coronation, among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers ! 

Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed m 
1903, a number reduced to four m 1904 These 
four are appointed each yearfor the London sea- 
son, from April to August They attend the 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near the 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as 
Trooping the Colour Upon these occasions 
they appear in full dress. For garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed in grev 
coats of knee length 

For their services in London, the Orderly Offl- ; 
cers receive the Koyal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
venir of their supreme honour. j 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — I 
Previous to the Great TV&r there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties In the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
folly meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. | 


The revised Regulations for the A. 1. R. 0 . nub 
lishedin 1934 provide that the following gentlemei 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve -- 


(1) Ex-Officers who, having heldKlng’s nftTnTni<f 
Sion in anyBranch of His Majesty’s British, Indiai 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, militaiy (includ 
Ing theAuxiliary Force(Indla)and Indian Tetrite 
nal Force) Marino or Air, have retired theieiion 
and are no longer liable for service therein, ani 
who are resident In India, Burma or Ceylon, 


(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a low 
Government, whose services can bo spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered 


(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Resene of 
Officers, 


Applicants for Category-Medical (Inclades 
Dental) must possess a qualification r^trabie 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appolntmcnl. 

Dental applicants must possess a qualiRcation 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in a possession oi the diploma M.R.C.V. 8 . 

The Fighting Races. —The fighting dosses 
that contribute to the composition of toe 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn inalnli 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in tho opinions pteviously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribe# 
enlisted m the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and It is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions Various castes provide large 
numbers of recruits to the fighting seplces 
'The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab orlglnateo 
in a sect founded near Lahore by a peasant 
lu the early part of the sixteentli cenluty ann 
in the course of a hundred yeais grew into a 
formidable militant power Muhaniniadans ot 
vniious races contribute a still larger woportion 
to both the cavalry and' infantry These aw 
drawn both from the north and the sontu w 
India, as well as from beyond tbo Irontier 
They are all excellent fighting men, Iwrdj at 
warlike, who have furnished soldlei^ to a l tn 
great powers of India for many hundreds 0 
years As cavalry tho Muhanimadans 
perhaps unequalled by any other race In tlie n 1 
being good horsemen and expert 

Next m point of numbers are the GurK n 
of Nepal, of whom tiierc arc 
complete battalions, which during Hi® 
liave been considerably increased. As llgt 
in the hills they are ? # 

Pathans in the North-'West frontier, bu 
Garhwalls and Kumaonw are equallj go"- 
mountaineers 


The professional milltaty 
time immemorial has been the RdiP?A*,* 2 ?J?vin- 


time immemorial nas ueen jbb 

ing not only Rajputana but the United po 

rv-njiv« ^ Ann nhvdfnlie &nu . 


ces and Ondh, Oi fine 

bearing, these warriors of Hindustan form 
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backbone of the old Bengal Army, and Iia^o 
hOBtained the BngliEh flag In every campaign 
in the Bast. Their high caste and consequent 
pieJudiccB in no respect interfere with their mar 
tlalinstiiictBandcflicicncy in war. Thcyfurnisli 
many battalions The Garhwnlls are ilill 
llaJpfitB, good ond gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record In the war both In Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and llohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Blmratpurand 
repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805, They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
of Europe. Dogras arc good and steady soldiers 
found In the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war arc the Mahrattns of the 
Deccan and the Eonknn, who have revived the 
reputation held by their race in the days of Shi vaji, 
the founder of (he Mahrntta Eniplic Their 
pro^ed cIIlLiciuy in wai has lead to their retrult- 
inent in larger numbers 

In addition to the castes that have been men 
tloned, other caste men from the south and other 
pares of India have filled the ranks of the 
dappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
In every campaign In which they have been 
engaged. 

While General Sir Claude Auchinlcck was 
Commnndcr-in-Chlcf (he idea that ecrl.iin castes 
were unsuitable for enlistment was abandoned 
The Madras Begiment has been rc\ncd. The 
Assam Kcgimcnl and the Hih.ir Kcglmcnt have 
been foimed lifit/libl and llsmdasin hlkhs 
aic now enlisted into a Itcgimcnt of their 
as aie tlic M.ilnrs. 

During the Orest War llio Victoria Cioss uas 
awarded for consplciious gallantry to 2 Indian 
oiliccrs, 4 non-commissioned otllccrs and 0 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

'The Military Cross was awarded to 90 Indian 
Ofllcers for distlngulslicd service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Ofllcers 
for service In Wazlrlstan. 

A largo number of Indian Ofllcers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations 

Summary of India’s Effort in the Great 
War.— In n despatch by the Oommandcr-in-Chiel 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review 
cd. nis Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contrl 
butlon in terms of men On the outbreak 01 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 


ranks, enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution oi 085,000. 
Of tnis number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 46,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
daring the war and 301,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 043,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 100,594, which Include 36,00(1 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent ovor- 
seas was 175,000.* 

India’s Effort in the Present War — 
India’s magnlfiecnt contrlbnllon in the present 
war has been both substantial and valuable 
Uiiifs of the Blase went to France and gained 
paillcular piaisc for Ihelr courage .md braverv 
in adversity Indian troops have liecn promi- 
nent in tlic Middle East, the 4th Tndi.ui Division 
luving liecii stvied "the finest flgliting formi- 
tion in the Empire” Otiiei formations have 
been in action In Syria, Iinq, Iran, British and 
Italian Somaliland. The Sudan, Eritici, llong 
Kong, Borneo, Mnlaja and Biirinn 'Tlic total 
of the flgliting forces cveccds tlic million Tin* 
BIN and the I A F have evpanded even moic 
pioportlonately tlinn the Indian Army India’s 
eontrllnition in tlic ei onomie sphere h.is licen no 
less Important In less than two months of the 

£ resent war, the Government of India's Supply 
lepartment dealt w ith as large a volume of orders 
as was dealt with in the whole of the third year of 
the last war, and the utmost use is being made 
of India’s agricultural, industrial and mineral 
resources 

Units of tlie Indian .States Forces are serving 
overseas, and a unit of the .Tninmii and Kiishmii 
Aimy pnitienl.irly distingiilslied itself in Eiitrc.i 
,ind .Sv'ri I 

True Co their tradition, the contribution of the 
Indian Princes has been both spontaneous and 
notable Special mention deserves to be made 
ofH E n The Biram’s gift of£100,000 to equip 
n lighter squadron of the B A F and two further 
donations of £50,000 each for Its maintenance, 
apart from his offer to tlic Viceroy a gift of 
Its 10,50,000 with a monthly contribution of 
Bs 1,50,000 towards the upkeep of those units 
of his state Forces which may be called upon fbr 
service outside llvdcrabad 'I’lie Nirun has 
made other notable contributions to the pro- 
motion of Iiidli’s w.ar eflort The don.atlon of 
Bs 0,00,000 of H II tlio Gaokwar of Baroda for 
the purchase of aircraft and n similar sum b> 
His lllgliness the Maliaraja of Travancorc for pro- 
viding a trawler for the llojal Indkan B’avj for 
miuc-swcopliig and submarine detection purpose 
are other outstanding Instances of the substan- 
tial nature of the Princes’ help Other oilers of 
assistance from Princes both in men and mone> 
are loo numerous to mention 


•For a record of the sen lees of the Indian Army In the War. see The Indian Year 
Boo}, 1020 on p 152, etseq 
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INDIAN SOLDIERS’ BOARD. 


The Indian Soldiers* Board is prohahly the 
most important and valuable non-offlcial mstitu* 
tion connected 'with the Indian Army. It 'was 
constituted on 7 Bebruaty 1919, in place of the 
Central Eecruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the last VTar. Its 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post*war problems — ^the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered dlstm- 
guished ser'vice, the relief of the dependents of 
&ose who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
ser'vice, the education of soldiers’ children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
coldiers and their dependents, all matters de- 
manding immediate and close attention. As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
Itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain it permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 

The Board is composed of three members of 
H. £. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
by H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, the Eefence 
Secretary, the AdjutantrGeneral in India and 
the Pmancial Adviser, Military Finance 
An TJnder-Secretary in the Defence Department 
normally acts as Secretary to the Board, in 
.addition to his other duties 

The Board has its seat at ITew Delhi/Shnla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organisations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited. Under the control of these Provin- 
cial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
. Ing District Soldiers' Boards, Tebsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Berar (C P ), 
Bombay, Delhi, Eashmir North VTest Frontier 
Province Punjab, Bajputana and the United 
Provinces 

All Districl Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a ser'ving soldier as 
MOitary Vice-President, The latter was either 
a Eecruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters — except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organisation to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment hod, temporarily at any rate, 
stopped began to decline In value through lack 
of attention and that the Mihtary Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly dra'nm from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
Eeorgauisation was therefore undertaken in 
1936. This was achieved 'without Interference 
In the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Hhalntog Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 


the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neM- 
bourhood. At the same time full advantage 
was t^en of the experience and Influence oi 
Eecruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldisra’ 
Boards in their Eecruiting areas. Funds weie 
made available for the allotment of travdling 
allowances to Military VIce-Preidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, U. P., Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provmces, to tour thrir distncti 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organisation shortly after its 
revision improved out of all leco^tion. The 
District Soldiers’ Boards re'vived and the greatest 
Importance is attached to an indirect resnit ol 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his iello? 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particnlaily 
gratifying in those areas where- recruitment a 
not now heing carried on. 

In May 1940, Army Headquarters appointed 
regimental officers as whole-time Deputy 
SDlitary Vice-Presidents with the excess 
object of frequently tourmg areas covered 
by a fixed number of District Soldiers 
Boards. Three such officers were appointed for 
the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province These were subsequently replaced 
by Civil Liaison Officers In the other provmces 
four Deputy hlihtary Vice-Presidents remain 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards : — 

(o) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
m^tain a feeUug of good-'wfll between 
the civilian and military classes , 

(b) To give all possible assistance to the 

President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district In aU admirdstra 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of 

promote the desire tor mutual w 
operation between ex-soldlers ana 
ci'viiian officials , 

(d) To represent and explain to toe cW* 

authorities all matters of 
moment to ex-soldiers that teMire tn- 
attentiou of the local adminletration, 

(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 

ex-soldier and his fai^y, and toe 1 
terests of seridng soldiers absent v> 
their umts 

As regards item (e), quoted above, the to' 

tion of the Board and corresponding orga^ 

tioDB cover a wide range and some of their mau 
tasks are enumerated below : — .. 

(а) To circulate information iCB3.idta8 . 

educational concessions available iw 
soldiers’ children ; ,, , 

(б) To communicate f?tormation 

employment, facIhttM for tr£nln?^ 
civilian vocations and concessioM W 
to dlBdiarged men, end to 
registers of cx-soldlert dceltons 
obtaining employment. 
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(c) To ascertain and intimate the where- 

abouts of an absent soldigr to his 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all Important matters affecting 
hte famUy’s welfares ; 

(d) To procure legal advice in the case of a 

law suit against an absent soldier 
where there IS no malemember of his fa- 
mily capable of protecting his interests , 

(e) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 

event of disease or famine , 

(/) To assist ex-Boldiers and their depen- 
dants In securmg medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc , 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paymg branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice , 

(A) To investigate cases of ex-soldlcrs inva- 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc , and to report 
them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
assistance , 

(0 To invesUgate applications lor relief from 
the various military charitable funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of the " Welfare Scheme,” the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers' Boards, etc , acting under the orders 
of Provincial Soldiers’ Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1036 allotted as an 
experimental measure Bs 10,000 a year for three 
years lor the promotion of schemes of Bural 


Beconstruction in mUitary villages in the 
Punjab The third and Anal grant of Bs 10,000 
was paid in 1939 

One of the most important functions of the 
Piovmcial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldiers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Adminiatrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
85,612 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1939. ffffie Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist os far as they can Iw engag- 
ing ex-soldiers The Bemiiung Officers at 
Delhi, Bawalpindl. Lahore, Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Koliat and the 
Secretary of the Indian Ex-Soldicrs’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, 
can supply reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most 
kinds of civil employment, especially guards of 
all descriptions, motor drl\crs, peons, cliaprasis, 
dnll and physical training instnictors, rough- 
riders and polo orderlies (Personal servants 
cannot be supplied ) Applications should be 
sent to any of the above officers Employers 
should, when applying for labour, furnish 
piirticulars as to wages, quarters, etc , and 
state the length of time the appointment can 
be held open The v’arious district soldiers’ 
boards also maintain lists of reliable cx-soldlcrs 
desirous of employment in their own districts 
In their case applications should be sent to tlit 
Secretary of the Board 

The Board on 81 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Belief Fund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
tatter have since been husbanded with great 
success The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 Srarcli 1941 to 
Bs 17,11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Bs 59,892 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would bo eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following — 
Suhador (then Sepoy) Khudadod Khan, 
129th Baluchis — On Slst October 1914, at 
Hollcbekc, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wounded, 
and the other gun put out of action by a shell. 
Sepoy Ehudadad, though himself wounded, 
remained working his gun until all the other 
five men of the gun detachment had been killed 
Noik Damron Sing Ncgi, l-39th Garhwal 
Blflcs — ^For great gallantly on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Bcgiment was engaged In re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

,_Siibndar (then Jamadar) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke’s Bifles. — For most conspicuous 


bravery and great ability at Ypres on 2Gtli 
April 1915, when ho led his platoon with great 
gallantry during the attack, and afterwards 
collected various parties of the Begiment (when 
no British Officers were left) and kept them 
under his command until the retirement was 
ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight British and Indian Officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy lire. 

Rifleman Kulhir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Billcs — 
For most conspicuous bravery during opera- 
tions against the German trenches south of 
Mauquissart When himself wounded, on the 
25th September 1915, ho found a badly wounded 
soldier of the 2nd Leicestershire Begiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British soldier to save himself, ho 
remained with him all day and night In the 
early morning of the 26th September, In misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought in two 
wounded Gurlffias one after the other. He then 
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2nd«Lieut. Premidra Singh Bhagat, Boyal 
Bombay Sappers and Miners Januarj 1941 
For courage and endurance clearing 

nniies from the road during the ad^ ance from 
Gallahat into Ab>ssinia 
Subadar Ridpal BaiOi Oth Bajputana 
liifics, posthumous anard February 1941 
For the greatest gallantry in leading his Company 
during the attacks in the Acciua Column at 
Keren on 7th and 12th February. 


Up to the end of March 1942, the following 
awards ha\e been made to the Indian Army 
for sersiccs in action during the war — 


Victoria Cross . . 3 

Distinguished Scrsicc Order . 2(i 

Military Cross . 'ilt 

Distinguished Sersice Cross 2 

Indian Order of Merit (2nd Class) Cl 

Indian Distingiashcd Sersicc Medal 152 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy traces Its origin 
so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect theli commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates who infested the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseandcr 
(or Oslander), were despatched from England 
In 1012 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various I 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows* — 


Bon. E.I Co. 's Marine 
Bombay 

Indian Navy ,j 
Bombay Marine . . 
H. M. Indian Marine . . 
Royal Indian Marine .. 


.. 1612—1680 
.. 1686—1830 
.. 1880—1863 
.. 1863—1877 
.. 1877—1892 
. . 1892—1934 


necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
' Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, CO and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 

Beorganisntion Schemes — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian flnanccs 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the B.lM. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly rerom* 
mended that the R. I M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1020 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby ns Director, 
R I M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
bis appointment 


Royal Indian Navy .. .. 1934. 


India's Naval Foicc has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E India Co, took overBombay, Captain 
Young ol the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine 
Eslablishmcnts were amalgamated into au Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bomba V' has continued to be the port in which 
Indian Naval activltv is chictiv centred In the 
winter of 1940-41 Naval llcaduuartcrs moved to^ 
New Dellil 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indiar 
Marine Officers were employed on many anc 
visions duties Royal Indian Marine Ship! 
• pUrFKHIN," " HinniNQB, " *• Nobthbrook," 
" Lawbekoe," “dalhousie " and “Mihto" 
served as Auxiliary Cruisers Officers aisc 
seryed In the Royal Navy in the Grand Fleet. 
Mediterranean, North Sea. North Red Sea and 
Caspian Sea Fleets. 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were emploied 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and It was 


The R I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcapo Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms 
resulted In the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that If they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
If the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the tlireo large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, wlilch would have left the 
Marine with only tlie Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 

i A Combatant Service. — ^Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Ciiairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
llnson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Sfarlne 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force 3 his 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purcts conibatart 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first ini'Ji cf- o' 
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Agriculture. 


l^ 

U TIio agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 

, ' with its wide range of ph j sical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably in character 
I,'- and scope There is scarcely any cnltirated 
- ‘ crop of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
zones which cannot be grown in some part of 
c: this vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
lands to the perennially temperate altitudes 
!<[' of its mountain ranges Even in the plains, 

^ , the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
V; countries is practised during the cold weather 
season while more truly tropical crops are 
grown in the same areas during summer Fur* 

' ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
.'2 be found in the irrigated and non-irrigated tracts 

{— The total area of culturablc land in India, 
>>„< excluding Burma, is about 353 million acres, 

■ r uldch is exclusive of a forest area of approxi- 

mately 68 million acres The total gross cropped 
>' area, sown annually, is roughly 245 million acres 
f, Of this vast area, 187 million acres are under 
p cereal and pulse crops of all kinds which supply 
food and fodder for India’s human population of 
388 million and her animal population of 380 
J:. million head of cattle, sheep and goats 

r*- 

'J: In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato 

logical factor fi the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall is 
, f precipitated between the months of June and 

■ 5 October The winter and early summer months 
;i } are generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
.’j.) in the months of March to Juno, prior to the 
" ^ break of the monsoon rains Thus the agricultural 

season is naturally dhided into two main sub- 
' divisions, the Sharif season of the monsoon and 
the llabi season of the cold u eathcr. Each of 
' „ these seasons has its own distinctive crops The 
■"\ greater part of the Indo-Qangctic plain and the 
h northern tracts of the Peninsula are scn’cd 
. '' by the main monsoon which foils between 
Juno and October During these months 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches, xarjung from 15 (or less) 
to 50 inches in the main cultivated tracts 
,.1; Bainfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
7. 1 than 2 to 4 inches In the south of India, 
uhicli includes most of the Madras Fro^inco 
and tlic bulk of the territories of the two large 
Indian States of Hjderalnd and Mj'sore, the 
1’-,. climatic and rainfall conditions arc different 
The bulk of the rainfall in this area is recehed 
from the North-East monsoon and falls durmg 
■ji I the period October to rebruary. Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the 'West 
p! ,0 coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season Into Kharif and Eabl can hardly be said 
It!-; to exist 

{ - In South India, rice and millets are the main 
food crops Bice, millets, maize, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, In the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and ground* 
nuts as the main cash crops Sugarcane is 
grown ns a whole year crop in both North and 
South India 


Soils. — Four main soil groups can be recog- 
nised in India, viz, (1) the red soils dpri^cd 
from rocks of the Archaian system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Proxinccs to 
Orissa, Ohotn Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or rcffttr soils which 
o\cr-Ho the Deccan trap and co^er the greater 
part of Bombaj', Bcrar and the 'Western parts 
of the Central Proxinccs and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundcl- 
kliand The Madras rejiir soils though less 
typical arc also important (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensixe, 
mainly the Indo-Oangctic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Eajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Proxinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) Tlic 
latcnte soils which form a belt round the 
Pcninsub and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluxlal plains arc characterised by 
ease of cultix'ation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring, broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long ns the xrator supply is 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings , of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

The increasing demands on the land from a 
constantly rising population haxo called forth 
greater attention to the question of a more 
cffectixc land utilization A considerable 
amount of scientific work is thus being done on 
all these groups to a greater or lesser extent 
throughout the coiinfr}, both ns regards their 
classification ns well ns their crop producing 
power Of particular interest is the examination 
of land XMtIi reference to the introduction of 
specialised farming xiltli new and often compli- 
cated Bj stems of cropping Soil studies h.xxc 
been gixen a nexv orientation and liaxc rccelxcd 
fresh stimulus due to the concept of the "soil- 
profile ” or entire x crtical cut of the soil being 
taken as the unit of study instead of the super- 
ficial lajcr supporting xcgetation A notable 
instance of such xxork is the recent clascfficntion 
of the black cotton soils of the Bombay Canals 
and the inxcstigations regarding their suit.ahllitx 
for sugarcane growing The xxork has rcxcalcil 
that some of the rcjriir soils arc highly suitable 
for such intensixe farming practice Howexcr, 
in Bombaj Proxunce, recent scientific work done 
on thopan soils has shoxx-n that, within n certain 
limit of alkalinity and xxith proper precaution'-, 
these soils are capable of being succec'fullv uti- 
lized for sugarcane growing xxithout an> artificial 
reclamation In fact, cane growing it'olf has a 
beneficial clTcct of Improxing such soils 

In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the dc<»rt soils of India 
oecupx a large tract in Eastern Ptnd extending 
oxer the whole length of that Proxlnce, along 
the edge of the Indus clluxJuni, Eajputana and 
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Agricultuval Equipment. 


the South Funjah of which the Thar a Eajputaua 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
miles. The sands of these deserts are mainly 
derived, according to Blandford, from the old 
sea coast and the transport of the sand into 
the interior of the country is due to the South* 
west wind. Alkali soils also form an important 
group of Indian soils which are Icnowo as reh 
or usar in the United Provinces, Uttar in Sind, 
ralUir and thur in the Punjab and ehopan or 
lari in Bombay Province Such toils are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and " stickiness ’* together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts, ^ey are usually poor in nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 

E revlous reclamation Additional knowledge 
as recently been acquired regarding the soils 
of India as a result of investigations conducted 
in the United Provinces and Bengal The 
cultivated soils of the Kumaiin Hills, mainly 
under orchard cultivation, have been shown 
to befons to the weff-fcnowii brown earth " 
group and considerable new information is now 
available regarding the chaiactenstic “pan” 
formation in the coastal soils of Bengal 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance.— In India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted- 
ness is high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, very 
much progress has been made by the co-qperative 
credit movement in many Provinces. In recent 
years of depressed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, e.g , purchase and sale 
societies, “ better-farming ” societies, eto Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combmation with measures 
for debt redemption, etc , will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic crniqition of 
the agriculturists. 

Livestock — Practically all cultivauon in 
India is done by bullocks and the Efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably. The best types in common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as bght single horse implements in Europe 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for driving the 
chaffeutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain In the threshing yard. 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
Is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock carts. In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, in most cases, constitute 
the most important part of his moveable 
property. 

Implements— In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs are also extcnsiiely used in some 


dlstricte but the demand has decreased ( 
account of recent agricultural depression and fl 
consequent decline in the prices of agricultnr 
produce A heavy wooden beam is common 
employed to serve tlio combined purposes < 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compacw. In tl 
black cotton soil areas, the balhar, a simp 
type of broad-bladed harrow. Is in general us 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes ii 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to fncilital 
Inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, 0 
seed is merely broadcast and ploughed into it 
soil. There is a great variety of hand implemcnl 
to be found throughout the country, most ( 
which are simple, cheap and effleiont nndi 
local conditions. Practically no barvestio 
machinery is in use, tho crops being cut c 
gathered by hand and throfiied— in the ais 
of grain crops — ^under the feet of bullock! 
Cereai crops ate winnowed by the agency e 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnonln 
machines, designed by agricultural engineer! 
are receiving attentfon frbm the more adrancei 
cultivators With reference to the introductioi 
of improved agricnlturiil implements, this wor] 
is now being largely done by private busincssc 
and agencies which are extending rapidly in tli 
rnral arejis In 1937-38, however, it fa calculate! 
that over 22,600, .improved ploughs, 28,001 
fodder cutters, 2,300 iron cane mills and 20,601 
other types of better implements and a ven 
large number of spare parts were sold to cuHi 
vators through the agency of Government Aprl 
cultural Departments in British India and Iniliar 
States Work on meehanicnl cultivation li 
still largely in an experimental stage thougl 
tractor ploughing has proved very cffcctm 
In the eradication of deep-rooted weeds 
m the United Provinces, Bombay and certelii 
Indian ^States One notable development 0 
recent years in connection with agriouUutal 
implements is the large extent to which iropw™ 
types are now being manufactured and soin 
by village craftsmen. 


Cultivation and Tillage— The 
ment of the ordinary culwvation and tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by lai 
the widest field for increasing the ylclda 0 
field crops and, consequently, the proms « 
the agriculturists In many parts of mm 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-imgated tracts and in areas llawe 
to failure of rainfall, there is much room »« 
improvement In this connection, the tcswtcr 
work on dry-farming methods, whi^ is 
conducted in Bombay, Madras and Hyders 
under the auspices of tho Imperial CpuncH 
Agricultural Research, is of very 6” 
importance. 

Two economic factors which tend to 
down the standard of cultivation in roaw 


Provinces of India afe the 
sub-dlvlsIon of holdings, resulting f™*". of 
• of inheritance, and certain sj^tems 01 
tenure whereby tho 
t, has no interest in 
■of his holding. ..In addition, the_8PK“, 


laws of inheritance, and certain sj^tem ^ 
land tenure whereby the cultlvntorj, 
tenant, 

ment .01 ms noming. in 
turlsts rarely live on their lands 
in viUages for rontnal pr^ection. Efforw ^ 
now being made in ®any Provtoces to eumro^j,^ 
these factors, which contribute to a low 
of cultivation, but progress in this direc 
must necessarily be slow. 
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' The main object of tillage methods for rabl, 
t c , cold-weather, crops Is the conservation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
seed-hed to ensure germination of seed To 
achie\e these objects, the land is given repeated 
shallow ploughings or harrouings, which pro- 
duce a Eiurfaco mulch over a moist sub-eoil For 
kharif, i c , hot-weather, crops, the prchminary 
cultivation of the fields is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rams break The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts 
The former method permits the intercultivation 
of the crops by bullock implements and greatly 
reduces the cost of weeding Harvesting is 
generally done by hand implements, e g , the 
sickle, and very little wastage occurs in the 
processes The work of the Agricultural 
Departments m India in connection with the 
improvement of ciUtivation and tillage is largely 
concentrated upon (a) the demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (6) research work on the improve- 
ment of indigenous agricultural implements 
and the distribution and extension of such 
improved types in the rural areas The U'c 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
is stiU largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes ns 
the eradication of deep-rooted -needs, -nhere the 
nork is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies. 

Irrigation — ^The chief characteristics of 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal distribution 
throughout the country, seasonal Itiegularlty 
of precipitation and liability to failure or partial 
deficiency in many tracts The average annual 
rainfall for the whole country is about 45 inches 
and there is little variation from this average 
from year to year. But, within individual 
tracts, remarkably wide variations in total annual 
rainfall are found At many recording stations, 
annual rainfall of less than half the average 
precipitation are not uncommon, and in cases 
of extreme drought, less than one quarter of 
average rainfall has been recorded in precarious 
tracts Such tracts include practically the 
whole of the Punjab and North-IVcst Frontier 
P^o^ince, the United Provinces except the 
sub-montane regions, Sind, a largo poixion nf 
Bihar, most of Madras and the Bombay Pro- 
vince, omitting the coastal belts, and portions 
of the Central Provinces The concentration of 
the principal rainfall in less than a third of the 
year, which is not the sowing period of the rain 
crops, places a very definite limit on the yield 
which can be obtained from tbe principal cereal 
crops Some other crops, e g , surgarcanc, 
can hardly be grown without supplementary 
watering With adequate irrigation the yield 
from the principal grain crops in Northern India 
is doubled even in areas where the mdnsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonics 
and in Sind, barren desert has become fertile 
land The Indian canal system (excluding 
Burma) is by far the largest in the world Of 
tbe total cultivated area of 240 million acres, 
about 55 million acres are irrigated annually from 
one source or another Of this huge arra, 29 
million acres are irrigated by canals, 134 million 
ams by uells and 12 million acres from tanks 
and oMi't sourcec In 1937-35, the total length 


of the mam and branch canals and distributaries 
amounted to some 73,130 miics irrigating an 
area of over 40 million acres The protective 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield Protective 
irrigation works have made agriculture 
stable instead of precarious in many districts 
Tbe Indian canals are of two types— perennial 
and inundation — and the trend of urlgation 
practice is to replace the latter by the former 
wherever possible. The great perennial canals in 
the North of India draw their supply from snow- 
fed rivers the inundation canals run only when 
the rivers rise with the melting of the snow in 
Apnl-May and must close when supplies fall at the 
end of the monsoon. Other cgnals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges aud are in oonsequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that (lovernment bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when Sow irrigation is given. 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
schemes in the world. The Cauvery-Mettur irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1034 is considered 
to be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 03,500 million 
cubic feet This project, together with the 
Eanniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods The Wilson Dam 
at Bbandardara, impounding 272 feet of wafer. 
Is far and away tbe highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country Is got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet Their numbers have 
greatly increased In recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly 
increased owing to the high price of draught 
cattle and the increasing cost of their 
maintenance. 

All agricultural departments arc now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells 
being Improved by boring and tube wells of 
large capacity installed and equipped with 
pumping machinery. Efiicient types of water 
lifts are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
Vihrtra 

Tank irrigation la common in Central and 
Southern India Largo quantltfr> of rain 
water arc stored in lakes (or tanks) during the 
rainy seasons and distributed during the drier 
seasons of the year Often the Indirect effect 
of the tank in maintaining the sub-soil wat^r 
level is as important as the direct irrigation 
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tuJgarf) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush mlUet iPenmeettm igphotdeutn) which, 
between them, occupy about 60 million acres 
annually. In 1030-40, the total area under 
jowar and bajra in IndiU'-was 61 million acres 
Generally speaking the Jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
ol the two crops follows the qnallty of the 
■oil. Kelther for Jowar nor bajra la manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is generally 
■own in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanut wdtciis — ^pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces rabi Juar 
is also an important crop. The produce la 
consumed in the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India In great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soli fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar [Cajanut 
indteus), mm (Cteer arutinum), various species 
of PAateolui and Puutn. 

Cotton. — ^Is one of the most important com- 
mercial crops in India and occupies a most pro- 
minent position in the list of exports The 
average area under cotton in the quinquennium 
ending 1934-36 was 23 3 million acres and the 
average iield 4 7 million bales of 400 lbs each 
During the flve year period ending 1939-40, the 
a\ crage annual acreage increased to about 24 2 
million acres and the average yield to 6 G million 
bales In 1940-41, the estimated area and iield 
were 22 9 'million acres and 5 8 million bales 
rcspectnely. The ascertained area under im- 
proved varieties of cotton in 1940-41 uas about 
6 4 million acres The consumption of Indian 
cotton in mills in India amounted to 3,617,000 
bales in 1940-41 The principal export is of 
short staple cotton below i" in staple but there 
is also in normal } ears an export of medium and 
long staple Indian cotton, of staple length to 
1-1/10", such as Punjab-Amcrican There is no 
Indian cotton belt, Bombay ProAlnce, the 
Punjab, the Central Proi inces and Bcrar, Madras 
Pro\incc, Sind and Ifnited ProMnees and the 
Indian States of n^derabad and Baroda, all 
Ime important cotton tracts producing distinct 
tjiics Souing and har\csting seasons arc 
equally dnersc, the former extending from Ma\ 
to December in different parts of the countrv and 
the latter from October to 3Lay and Juno Yields 
^ary greafh , m the best irrigated tracts the 
norm'll j ield is about 200 lbs of ginned cotton 
per acre, and jields much abo^e this haxe been 
recorded, uhllst in the poorest unirrigatcd tracts 
CO lbs per acre is a good crop Of recent >ears, 
as the result of the uork of tlie Agricultural De- 
partments and the Iiidinn Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, the qunlitv and jitld of staple cottons 
have improted and also the xield and cleanliness 
of the produce from the short staple tracts 


The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the Central Protlnccs Cotton 
Markets Act and the Madras (Commercial Crops) 
Markets Act liaa e all been passed at the instance 
of the Committee and arc doing much to check 
adulteration and promote better marketing In 
certain proainces, legislation has been enacted, 
or 18 under consideration, with the aim of pre- 
venting the growing of very inferior a arid ics and 
of stopping certain malpractices uhleh affect- 
the quality and reputation of Indian cotton 
Agricultural Departments haae continued tliclr 
campaign of cotton improvement apart from im- 
proxements in methods of cultixatlon 

Exports — The figures for exports by sea of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the fixe fiscal jears (ending 81st 
March) 1936-40 are shown in the table below — 


(In thousand bales of 400 lbs each ) 


Countries 

1936- 

36 

1936- 

37. 

1037- 

38. 

1938- 

SO. 

1939- 

40 

United 

Kingdom 

456 

610 

305 

411 

478 

Other parts 
of British 
Empire. 

12 

14 

23 

23 

! 

20 

Japan 

Itmy 

1,769 

2,334 

1,359 

1,211 

1,056 

164 

165 

161 

02 

52 

France . 

166 

165 

95 

109 

229 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g - 
kong) 

109 

63 

60 

193 

i 

081 

Beigium .. 

225 

310 

190 

142 

68 

Spain 

68 

26 

• • 

2 

16 

Germany 

264 

206 

160 

102 

62 

Other 

countries 

184 

267 

277 

1 

268 

290 

Total . 

3,397 

4,140 

2,731 

2,703 

2,948 


N B — ^From 1st April 1937, the aboxe figures 
exclude cxiiorts from Burma Details for 
1040 41 arc not axailabie 


Sugarcane — India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is non one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
The area in 1940-41 is 4,559,000 acres ns against 
a quinquennial average of 3,871,800 acres for 
the preceding fixe jears ending 1939-40, The 
crop is mostly gronm in the submontane tracts 
of Iforthern India, more than half the area 
being in the United Provinces The indigenous 
hard, thin, iowsucrose canes have noxv largely 
been replaced by seedling canes of high qualit} 
mainly the productions of the Imperial riugar- 
cane Breeding Station, Coimbatore The total 
area under improxed xarictles of cane in IndU 
in 1938-39 was estimated to be 2,073,740 acres 
representing 82 32 per cent of the total area 
In the United Pfox inces and Bihar and Orlita 
improved cants occupx 73 Oi'ercent o'the*r«a 
The prottttio'j afiordtd bx th'' 8u.'-r InJi. tii'^ 
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ProtectioiJ Act of 1932 has given a great stimnhis 
to the production of sugar by modem method® 
and the number of such factories in different 
Provinces and States has increased from 57 
in 1932-33 to 147 in 1940-41 The production 
01 sugar direct from cane dunng the season 
1940-41 totalled 1 0S2 500 tons as against 
1 242,000 in 1939-40 This drop m production 
ivas due to compulsory restriction on outputs 
in r.P. and Bihar. The average extraction 
for the "Whole of India has shown a rise, it 
being approximatelv 9 75 in 1940-41 as against 
9 29 in 193S-39 and 9 43 in 1939-40 Tlie 
recoveries are high both in I* P and Bihar 
in 1940-41 Tliis was partly due to the excellent 
quahty of the crop and partlv due to tlie res- 
triction on the output of factories by means of 
quotas As the factories were debarred from 
crushing for the full season they arranged 
to crush their quotas dunng such part of the 
season when cane was available in the highest 
state of maturity There were heaw imports 
in 1939-40 owing to the failure of the crop 
in 1933-39. The per capita consumption in 
India was only C 6 lbs in 1933-39 as agamst ' 
7-2 lbs. in 1937-33 and 7 3 lbs in 1936-37 
The drop in consumption was due to the very ! 
high prices for sugar m 1933-39 The Bombay 
Province leads m consumption per capita 
it hems 17 0 lbs as agamst 7 1 lbs for U.P. 
and 2-3 lbs for Bihar and Orissa thetwoleadmg 
provinces in the manufacture of sugar The 
' Bombay Province is produemg about one-third 
of its requirement at present' in the Provmce 
itself, mainly in the Deccan Canal tract On 


practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs of seed pet acre. It emwe 
largdy for export. At the bednuin*' d ti® 
century India supplied practicaUv the whole e‘ 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area hams 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a vidd of 
630,000 tons. Area in 1939-40 was appronina 
tely 3,713,000 acres and yield 466,000 ton® 
In recent years foreign competition, mafclv 
from the Argentine, has contracted the nsailtet 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop. Exports in 1939-40 amounted to 
219,200 tons ^ The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with successive 
diort harvests in the Argentine, helped Indh 
to regain her pre-war position in the Brilbh 
marhet in 1933-34 when Britain took 174,000 
tons out of a total of 379,000 tons la ISS^-tO 
exports to Great Britam and the Briu,\ 
Empire amounted to 203,000 tons. 

SesamnzD (GingeUy) is grovni mostly la 
Peninsular India as an autumn or muter 
crop. In 1939-40, it occupied an area of 4,G5C>,(D1 
acres with a yield of 416,000 tons Expert 
amounted to 3,502 tons. 

The CrnciferoTis Oilseeds form s: 
important group of crops m Northern Icdii 
where they grow freely and attain a fair dati 
of development. !Ihe area undei.rape ad 
mustard, including an estimated figure for tO! 
area grown mixed with other crop Is shot! 

. 54 to 7 million acres annually. PtoducUep It 
the whole India is now not only capable of 1 1939-40 was estimated at 1,120,000 tons of Fuiu 
providing her own requirements of sugar but i 24,610 tons were exported Several 
can have a surplus for export u the quota are grown and there ate numerous locil 
system followed m U P and Bihar is remoi ed > varieties A large portion of the crop B 

I emshed locally for domestic consumption. 
During the year 1933-39 certain changes were j 

mtroduced on the excise duty on Khands.in ' Jnte. — Jute fibre is obtained from two sp^' - 
EUgar, the rate and duty bemg reduced from of plants called Corchoms Capsularies ana CTCJ- 
Ee 1 per cwt to 8 annas per cwt Tlie exemp - 1 chorus Ohtorius respectively. The 
tion from duty hitherto enjoyed by concerns •'nit-iT-nrin-n nre (a) hicn fcj- 

employing less’ than 20 persons was simulta- 
neously withdrawn With effect irom 1st j 
March 1940 the excise dutv on factory sugar | 
was increased from Bs 2 to Bs 3 per cwt 


Oilseeds. — The crops classified under the 
beading aiechiefiygroundnuts,lmseed,sesamnm 
and the erndf etons oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great finctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 


reqnued for jute cultivation are (g) hi^ 
perature, (6) deep sou of fairly fine . 

rainfaU of over 40 inches so distributM u®* 
while the young plants have enough 
ensure good growth, the bulk of 
place when the crop is mature and (lO 
supply of clear retting water. Its poltivauia - 
confined almost entirdy toBenpl, Asgm, w - 
Orissa and to a smaO extent in the um 
Iftrovmces. 

The crop is sown broadcast 


more or less precarious by nature, they cover , prepared se^ beds "K is 

an immense area. . tj^rice To® [ 

months after sowing, when the crop is aw 


an immense area 

Gronndnnt, though of modem introduction, 
is already an Important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Buma ana Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1-5 million acres in the 
pre-war period to 8 23 millions in 1933-34. 
The area for 193Q-40 was 8 2 miUion acres The 
yield in 1939-40 was about 3 1 million tons of 
which 543,600 tons were exported. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chieflv in the Central Provinces, Bihar 


flower, it is cut. 

The plants often grow to a i«i^f 
more The plants are submerged 
for retting, and when retting is complete, 
m about ten to twenty days, the 

moved. Tlie fibre is then carefullj sep’i ^ 
from the stalk, washed and dried, when 
ready for being converted into vanoua u; s ^ 

India practicaUv holds a monoimly 
duction of raw jute. -Wtempto 



of growth than those of Enrope. The yield i down the monopoly of inaia. 
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Compiiloory roitrlption of the jute aoroape 
in Benpaj came into force from 1941 and onl\ 
^,1*52,110 acre? were put under jute durinp that 
vear a<? compared * w Itli the prc\ious years’ 
Jipuros of 5,058,750 acfe<s Accordinp to tlie 
Go^e^nmcnt. forecast tlic total Mcld dunnp 
1041 and 1940 were 6,422,555 and 13 180,450 
bales respectls ely 

Tlie annual srorld consumption of the fibre 
in recent scare varied from 83 to 125 lats of 
hales of 400 Ihs eacli, tlie av crape consumption 
belnp near about 100 lacs of hales Trade 
conditions in 1940 41 dcterioiatcd verj much 
oulnp to shipping difllculties and other factors 
liroiipht about bv the war, which caused the 
consumption of jute in 1040-41 to fall to as Ion 
a level as 75 lacs of bales 
Tlie fibre is largely exported abroad either 
as rasv material or as manufactured jute poods 
The principal markets for jute arc the United 
lunpdom, the United States and Germany 
(until the outbreak of war) The chief jute 
manufacturing countries are India, the United 
Kingdom and Germanv’, India having more than 
half the total number of looms in the uorld 
Tobacco is grown hero and there all over 
the country cliietly, bon ever, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated AUeottana Tahaeum is by far the 
most common Maximum crops are obtamed on 
deep and moistalluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour Is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for Its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed Is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It Is topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft , and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut Just before the leaves 
become brittle The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India Is intended for Ilookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been Im- 
portant development in the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of bettor quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar. Exports 
in 1039-40 amounted to 574 million pounds of 
which the United Kingdom took 10} million 
pounds. The area In 1939-40 was 1,310,000 acres, 
as compared with 1,290,000 acres in 1938 39 
and the total yield of dried leaf amounted to 
470,000 tons in 1939-40 as against 501, 000 tons 
in 1938-39 The production in India of briglit 
flue-cured tobacco suitable for cigarette making 
has increased considerably, particularly in the 
Ountur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of flue curing barns have 
been installed in recent y ears 

Live-Stock Census — ^Tlic report on thc5tb 
quinquennia) Census of Live-stock in India, 
taken in January 1940, sliows that there were 
theniii British India excluding Lnlfed Province*, 
Bihar and OrIs«a, 110 million heads ot 
bovine cattle, made up roiighiv of about 87 
million heads of oxen and 22 imllioii heads of 
buffaloes The details shown hereunder refer 
to the 1940 census and arc provisional and 
subject to revision 

10 


For draught purposes cattle are mainly used 
everywhere though male buffaloes are impor- 
tant as draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parte of the country. Horses and 
mules arc practically never used for 
agricultural purposes For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is Important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter lat considerably 
above that In cow’s milk The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferdbadl buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti and Fandtiarpuri buffaloes of ttie Bombay 
Province The cattle and buffalo population 
in India is abnormally high amounting to over 
GO per cent of the human population The 
spread of cultivation has diminished the grazing 
grounds, insufllclcnt fodder crops are raised and 
many of the cattle are small, ill-fcd and inefll- 
cient. Nevertheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merit* Of the draught tvpe* the 
beat knonn breed* are the llbaar (Punjab), 
IIan*i (Punjab), -Bhaganarl (Baluehi*tnn), Nellore 
(Madra*), Ami it Mahal (M>*orc), Kankrej 
(Gujarat). ICangayam (Madra*), Kherigarh 
(UP) M.ihl (0 I) Khlllar (Doecan), Nlmar 
(East Tviiniicle*h), and Daiigi (ICoiikan) Among*! 
the be*t milking breeds arc the Saliivval 
(Piinjiib), the Gir (ICatliiavvar) and Seindi 
(Sind) On the Government eattlc-brcedlng 
farms pedigree liercls arc being built up and 
from these sclettcd bull* arc ls*ued, preference 
being given to special breeding area* to villages 
vvhieli undertake to exclude ’pcnib’ bull* and 
where serious effoit* to maintain a good strain 
of cow arc made Once e*tabliKhed *ueh 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supplv ot 
superior bull* foi general dr-tributlon and in 
tliK way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull svstem i* also w 01 king well in *oiiie 
tracts H, E the Viceroy’s "Gift ’’Bull Scheme 
has given very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement in all Provinces and States of 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
is now receiving much close attention. 
Cattle improv ement Is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
In all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour aro essential. There Is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Cattle Improvement —India possesses some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which it is indi- 
genous. To mention some, there Is the heavy 
fast Kankrej breed in Gujarat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
this part Then we have the Dangi or Kala 
Kheri bom and bred In the hilly, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats Bain and water logged 
conditions do not affect this breed , indeed, 
the more the rain, tho better It thrives. 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the Khillar, a light fast draught animal whlcli 
thrives on very meagre pastures and is essen- 
tially suited to the hard stony country In VTbich 
it Is reared Then we have the many types 
of buffalo , the buffalo is at present, and will 
be for many years to come, the dairy 
of the country, 'rhe buffalo which yields fair 
quantities of milk with a fat percentare of from 
7 to 0 per cent of butter fat cannot te heaven 
as a butter and gliee producer. 
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Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
Bareilly. This institute is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
considerably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
institute A certain amount of research is 
also conducted at the Provincial Colleges 
In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Kesearch Institute also manufactures largo 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Provincial Departments in their light against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products Scrum 
institutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Vctcrinnr> 
Departments respectively 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary 
Departments have to deal with arc glanders 
and Surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, luemorrhaglc Scptlcaimia, blach 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 
past Glanders and Surra are both scheduled 
diseases under the glanders and fracy act 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now be 
successfully treated with Naganol This disease 
(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and in recent years its importance as a bo\inc 
disease has been more widely recognised 

Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, all, 
nith the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now bo controiled cither by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination Binderpest 
is by far the most important and is responsibie 
for the major portion of the mortality among 
bovincs in India The discovery at Mukteswar 
that it was possible to attenuate rinderpest 
virus by ‘'passage’’ through goats and that 
the attenuated virus produces only a milk 
form of the disease in cattle has led to the 
almost universal use of the goat virus as a 
prophylactic against the disease Experiments 
carried out indicate that the immunity conferred 
by this method may last for at least il^ c j cars 


The successful manufacture of anthrax 
"spore” \nccino at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance in the tight against 
111 e-stock disease in India 

Indian poultry are also subject to soicrnl 
contagious diseases The dreaded ” Banikhet” 
disease is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
industry So far no treatment, cither curative 
or prophj lactic, has proied successful and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it. 
Fonl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines arc available 
for the protection of poultry against those 
diseases 

The Ll\ e-stock of India are also subject to 
infection by a large number of parasitic disease 
such as parasitic gastritis, liver fluke diecaFc, 
Amphistomiasis, schistosomiasic, etc Of the 
external parasites ticks arc important and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Bescarch 
have recently started a scliemo in tlio Bombay 
Presidency' to test the possibility of regularly 
dipping or spraying cattle, its cifcct on tiio 
growth and health of cattle and on the tliick 
population in village areas 

The castration of scrub bulls is an important 
feature of cattle improvement The method 
most commonly used by the Departments is 
the Burdizzo method and it is quickly replacing 
the indigenous mulling operation 

Tlic introduction of dioeaso into India In 
controlled by the application of the *'J,lve-sfork 
Importation Act ” at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is pcrniiltcd 

In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departmentn 
also conduct the treatment of animals in 
hospitals and dispensaries Ihc institutions 
arc for the most part maintained bv I.oeal 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional st-atl usually being 
provided by tlic Governments, 
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Acriculturnl Progress — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
\ been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission aslongago as 18G0 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural stotistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their tnasterly 
rev lew of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects In the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
boro fruit eventually Dr. J. A, Voclkcr, 
Consulting Chemist to the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and Ids 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture” Is 
still a valuable reference book In 1802 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 


concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 18S0, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur In 1883 , there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural oUlcers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mol/lson in Bombay 
(subsequcntlv Inspector-General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Ilayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan In the Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same vesr an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Lntomologbt In 1903 Ih» p'f'C'it 
departments of agriculture, however, ovro ^!' 
existence to the forcsiglit and energy of l/'rl 
iCurzon wliose famous de*pat''h of 1903 r's^’i.f'f 
the comracaccment of the reo-gi'jl'a*ioD wh''-'! 
look place la IPOO. 'Jlwt sef’"e i''' 

a ce’itral res»arch Institute et Pi.*a, co'ir''** y 
staffed provIncLai departments of rgrl'".'* 
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with agricultural colleges and provincial rescarc)| 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
Important ngricultuml tract. To the establisi^ 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Besearch 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by 5Ir. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer' 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research instltntions 
and for certain matters connected vrlth thej 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
live-stoch work to be carried onton a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane' 
breeding station at Coimbatore la yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Kesearcli 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of 
I93t caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments The Institute was 
moved to Hew Delhi and the new, buildings 
' erected for the purpose were formallv reopened 

ere in September 1930. 

Parallel developments took place in the 
i’rovislon made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Muktesuar 
started in 1803 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of tlie Inspector- 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised In 1019, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the UuLtesnar 
Hesearch Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar(Barellly). 

Recent Proireii — ^As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
pUeaUon of science to agriculture into the ^age 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes— at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the cFect of improved seed, methods, implements 


and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in tbs 
chain are tbe experimental farms, where sefentifle 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
i mproved v.'irleties of crops in British India was 
iipprovlmatMv 23 00 million acres Tiicse 
I figures by no me.ans represent tlie uliolc extent 
to uhieli improxcd strains have replaced old 
varieties .as it is almost impossihle to gauge the 
full extent of the “ natural spread ” of improicd 
varieties Improved methods of cultivation and 
manuring arc steadily spreading, uork is in pro- 
gress on most of the major crops and Oiich year 
brings new triumphs The position was aiithori- 
tativcly reviewed liy the Boyal Commission on 
Agneultnre whiih reported in 1928 Ilccogni- 
sing how much lias already been done in the 20 
years since the agricultural departments uerc 
created, the Commission aiso-cinpliaslscd the 
enormous field for future work to uhlch all 
witnesses had drawn their attention The 
agrlciiltiiral departments having shown that the 
application of science to Indian ngnciiltiirc Is a 
practical proposition and further that the 
individual cultivator can ho readied and his 
methods impioved, the problem is now to dev clop 
and intensify sucli work so thata general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. The recent 
reports submitted by Sir John llussell ahd Dr. 
Wright, who recently renewed the progress' of 
agricultural researdi work in India, carried out 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, - contain valuable and 
Important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the researdi worker and tbe 
cultivator. These recommendations ate being 
carefully examined by a special Sub-Ccmmlttco 
; of the Imperial Council of Agrlculbral Research. 
At no time has there been a greater need for 
co-ordinated efiort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems Only by increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for ail agricultural commoditin 
and the intense competition in world markets 
arising from production in excess o! eilccuTe 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render furtper 
assistance to the ogriculturlsts by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It vvorls 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff oppointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agrlealtaro stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
confronted was that of devising some method 
of Infusing a different spirit Into the whole 
organisation of agricultural research In India 
and of bringing about the realisation on tbe part 


of research workers In this countw that they 
arc working to an end which cannot be reaenta 
unless they regard themselves as partners in * 
common enterprise They had found not only 
a lack of siifiicientiy close touch between in' 
'Pusa Research Institute and the 
agricultural departments but also betweeu me 
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provincial departments themselves. After des- 
cribing the way in which similar difliculties 
had been overcome in Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
the constitution of crop committees on the 
model of the Indian Central -Cotton Committee 
or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Pusa on W’hlch the provincial 
agricultural departments and non-oilloial inter- 
ests would bo represented, the Commission 
proposed the establishment of an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would bo 
to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural, 
including veterinary, research in India and to 
jink it with agricultural research in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
It would make arrangements for the training 
of research workers, would act os a clearing 
house of information in regard not only to 
research but also to agricultural and vetermary 
matters generally and would take over the 
publication work at present carried out by the 
Imperial Agricultural Department Tlie Com- 
mission proposed that the Council should be 
entrusted with the administration of a non- 
lapsing fund of Bs 60 lakhs to which additions 
should bo made from time to time as financial 
conditions permit Its Chairman should be an 
expcrloncca administrator with a knowledge, if 
possible, of Indian conditions and, in addition, 
there should bo two other whole-time members 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry respectively The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty-sb: 
members, in addition to the Chairman and the 
two whole-time members Of these, eight 
would bo nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and live would bo nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India. 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sub-committees. 
A provincial committee should bo established in 
each major province to work in close co-operation 
with it. The advisory duties of the Agricultural 
Ad^isor to the Government of India would bo 
taken over by the Chairman and whole-time 
members of the Kcscarch Council, his adminis 
trativo duties being taken o>er by a whole-time 
Director of the Fusa Institute. 

Constitution of the Council. — In a Bcsolutlon 
issued on Hay 23, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst the} were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
nboso was recommended, the} considered a 
Council of thirts-nlne members would be too 
large to bo rcail} circcti\c and that it was not 
deslmhle that the Legblati\o Assembly should 
be deprbed of its normal constitutional control 
o\ er an act i\ It} which affects the staple Industr}* 
of India, Thej had, therciorc, decided tint the 
central organisation should be diildcd into two 
parts, a Goierning Bodi which would haae the 
management of all the affairs and funds of the j 


Council subject to the limitation in regard to 
the control of funds which Is mentioned below 
and an Advisory Board the functions of which 
would bo to examine all proposals in connection 
with the scientific objects of the Council which 
might be submitted to the Governing Body, 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on 
any other questions referred to ft by the Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Body would consist 
of the Member of the Governor-General's Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would bo ex-offiew Chairman, the Frincipal 
Administrative Officer of the Council, who would 
be tx-ojficxo Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Leglnlatlvo Assembly, one representative 
of the European Business community elected 
by the Asso(,lated Chambers of Commerce of 
India, one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Frorincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board the 
Secretary to the Govt of India in the Dept 
responsible for the administration of Agriculture, 
the Financial Ad\iscr, ICAR and •smh other 
persons ns the Ro\ crnor-Gcnci.iI in Couniil might 
from time to time appoint 


The Advisory Board would consist ol nil those 
whoso inclusion In the Council was recommended 
by the Royal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would bo members of the 
Governing Body. In view* of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university tc- 
presentation would bo Increased from three to 
four and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, a rcprcscntatlvo of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dchra Dun, and .1 
representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Association A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would also bo added. The 
nincipal Administrative Officer to the Council 
would bo ex-offieio Chairman of the Advisory 
Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Ro}al Commission, they bad 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 26 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lal^s would be 
paid in 1929-30, -supplemented b} a fixed mlnl- 
I mum grant annually. Tiio annual grant would bo 
Rs 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs 6 lakhs would bo 
devoted to the furtherance of the eclcntlflc 
objects of the Council and the remaining Rs 2 25 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat 
The Council would haac an entirely free hand in 
regard to the expenditure of the grants made to 
it for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respect of such matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
for which the grant had been given would be 
incurred 

The Government of India al'o stated t»'-l'' 
decision that the Council should not be coa'tl 
tuted under an Act of the Imperial I.ecL‘Iatu*e 
as recommended by the Kojal Coaml'iloa tut 
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should be re^t-ercd under the Begistration of 
So;ieties Actj xyr of ISSf'. In pursuance of 
this decision, a meetinu of those srho Trould 
constitute the Society vras held at Simla In June 
1929, to consider the terms of a memorandum 
of association and the Buies and Begulations 
At that meetinc, it ■was announced that His 
Exalted Hisdmeis the IsLtam’s Government had 
offered a donation of Bs 2 lalihs to the funds 
of the CouncIL This offer was cratefully accept- 
ed and the Bevenue Member of the ZCixam’s 
Government has been added to the Govemmg 
Body, the Directors of Agriculture and of 
Veterinary Services becoming members of thej 
Advisory Board. Since then donations of one 
lahh each, payable in 20 equal annual instalments, 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, Cochin, 
Xravancore and Kashmir States and each 
nondnates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State 
was admitted as a constituent member of i 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
E.S 59 090 m 20 equal annual instalments and 
■^as allowed the same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other consti- 
tuent States The Gwalior State has also become 
a constituent member of the Council on payment 
of a dcuat’ou of Es one laih m not more than 5 
annua! instalments and has been allowed the 
[* u-ual rtprcs'-n^a’-ion 

By a Bc-olutwn of August 4, 1930, the Secre- 
’inc* r.; t^c Impe-ial fbuncil of Agncultural 
Be'earch was constituted a Department of the 
Goie-nm^utof India Thl« arrangement was 
ended by a B'-solntion of Januaij 15 1939 
and connection between the Government of 
India and tb® council Se^'ertanat is now throuch 
tb'Dip’rtr’eatof EdU'^ation Health and Lands 
In the same Besotution It was announced that 
the two Exji-'il Ofic''’'5 of the Council would 
benf-eforth to d®s'gnated Agricultural Commis 
Eion®’-s with the Goae-nment oi India and 4mmai 
Hu=b3udry Cotnmi==ion®r with the Goiemment 
of India, r—pectivelj 

A mea^’ire of far rrathinu importance to the 
Impcnal Council of .agrifultural Besearch was 
the introduction bi the' Goaemment of India in 
the C^'otra! Leui'latjae .Asscmblv of the Agricul- 
tural Produce Lets Bill on March 1 1940 It was 
passed wi*h certain amendments by Both Houses 
of tt’C Central Ije-culature and received the assent 
cl the Goicmo'-G-ncral on .ipril 15, 1940. The 
cbjc't of the .\c» 15 to Sranoc th** gencml research 
proursmmi* of th“ Count'll hv leaving a cess o^ 
t per ecu* ri r/tiorcir' on the following commo- 
riitjc:; — 1 PoT'c? z Ensiles, 3 Butter, 
■i t'^c3iio*’ier thanrirc-and wheat , 5 Drugs, 
f'. I)’>re for bru-'w-, 7 Fi-h, S Fruit 9 
Ghpo.lO Hides, raw, 11. Manure^ 12 Oil- 
c-aLe= , ID Paii»=, 14 ‘^ee'l= , 15 SLiss, 

Haw, 10 Ppirr .1 37 Tobac"o unmanufac- 

t’red; 1®. Vegetables 19 Wl'cat, 20, 
IVj.rn* foui", 21 ' IVoOi, raw. H’O cost of the 
Co'i"''!! « offic", Fuua'cane re-’^xt-h and wo’h 
re’ a’ mu to lb*' o"uani-ai nn of the MarLetiuu of 
.4cn''Ultur3l Prtrf'*cc won’o con'inue to be finan- '• 
direr*ly from t’f’e Cc •'^rnl Eci rnucs as before ] 
It 1= 1 oped' that, placed in a more secure nnane'a! 
pO'itiou and endowed vjth alarucrand irore , 
s^afi’e income, wmch vould comrara^ively boi 


unaffected by the financial vicissitudes of t>>» 
Central Government, the Council would b» aV» 
to plan and execute a long term research pro^ 
cramme without being worried bv financial dif- 
ficulties The proceeds of the cess are exnected 
to yield in a normal year about Es, 14 lakSs 

Personnel — ^In addition to the 16 ex-fficio 
members inclndinu 8 nominees of Indian Stal« 
the Governing Body included at the commence- 
ment of 1942 the following gentlemen ; — 

The Hon’ble Mx. Hosain Imam, elected bv 
the Council of State; Pt Sn Krishna Dut't 
Paliwal, Hi A . and Mohamed Azbar Ah, v-T. t , 
elected by the Legislative Assembly ; B Scherre 
and y G. Ante, repreenting 'the business 
commnmty ; B. K Badaml and H E, Stewart 
elected by the Advisory Board, and the foBowii^ 
members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council'— H 3LHood,oSJ,ci.F,ics Second 
Adviser to H E. The Governor of 3Iadras H 
F Knight, c i,e., i O.S , , Adviser to H. 

E The Governor of Bombay ; P. IP. Manh. 

0 SJL. c LE, Adviser to H. E The Governor of 
the Umted Provmces ; E B J. B. Cousins, OJ z., 
ICS Adviser to H. E the Governor of Bihar , 
Sir Geoffrev Burton, K-C i.E , EC s , Finanrfal 
Adviser to H. E The Governor of the Cen^I 
Provmces and Berar ; Lt -Col IV. F Campbell, 
c LF . T.A., Adviser to H- E The Governor o' 
Korth-IVest Frontier Province; Dewan Bahadur 
Sir T. VyayataghavachaTya, E.B.E. and the 
Hon'ble Dewan Bahadur Sur A. Eamaswamv 
Jludaliar The Chairman of the Courcil f* f’le 
Hon ble Member of the Council of His Excell'uiw 
the Governor-General for t^e time beinr m 
charge of the portfoUo of Aenculture.the Hon’b’» 
3Ir y. E. Sa'rker 

ric5-CAairnian and Principal Admfrir’rcti" 
0£iur — P, M Kharegat, CiE, LCS. 

SfrrdariT — B Sahay, i.c S 

Ckiff S"perinfeniierit : — S C Sarkar, n A 

A^ric’ill’iral CammifHorrr riUi the Go’mr'ri 
oJ India . — Dr TT. Bums, p sc. (Edin ), Cl F , 

1 A.S (Eetired) 

Animal 'Bv^handrj Con<misdorfr vff V' 
Goi-emment oJ India . — T. Ware, CJ E , r.r..O v - , 

I v.s 

Afcr'flrrf AorievJtv^a! Commmiorfr:~S C 
Bov, II sc , E.SC. (Loud ), Dip Acri. {Wye ) 

Animal Hvsbandry Commi'tncm ' ' 

E L Kaura, B v sc , ii K.C v.s 

Agnc Aiiiral Marl dirg Adviser . — Dr. K 
rh D (Lend ), i c s 

Diredor, Imperial IndiMe cf S'tgar Tt 
foyv, Cavvpore: — H C Sriva'tavi, r.'r* 
O.B.E. 

Dr. P. V, Sukhat-rc, r-' • 

i'h.r> (Lend.) 

Off-er-xa-Uarge, Ani'^al U'^d-avirii P 
— K P E Kartha, B a. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
' IN INDIA. 


In view of the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
rcco\ery of the country, tlie Go\crnment of 
India decided to gn c cficcfc to the rccommenda* 
tions of the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture 
and generally endorsed by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee regarding marketing 
sur\eys After consultation 'with ProMncial 
Governments, it was decided that the first 
step should be the appointment of a liiglil} 
qualified and experienced marketing expert 
with practical knowledge of agricultural mar- 
keting in other countries 

In accordance with this decision, the office 
of the Agricultural Slarketlng AdM«cr to the 
Government of India, which has rccentlv 
been rc-deslgnatcd as the Central Agricultural 
Marketing Department, was constituted with 
effect from I«t January, 1933, at Dcllii with 
A M LiMUgstonc as the Agricultural 
Marketing Adslser After more than six year* 
of useful actiMties In India during which period 
lie was the guiding spirit of the marketing 
organisation ail oser India, he relinquished 
charge of his office on 17th March, 1941, and ieft 
for England Pending the appointment of a 
successor, Dr X Das, rh n (London), 1 0 s 
Deput} Agricultural Marketing Ads Iser has been 
appointed to officiate as Agricultural afarkcting 
AoMser. The staff now consists of the Agri- 
cultural Jlarketiiig AdMser, a Deputy Agricul- 
tural afarkcting AdMser (post held in abeyance), 
three Senior Marketing Officers three Marketing 
Officers, one SuperMsing Officer (Grading 
Stations) and fifteen Assistant Marketing 
Officers With the help of suitable subsidies 
from the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Bc«earcli, tlic ProMncial Goaemnicnts cstab- 
li'hed similar organisations in tlieir rcspectiac 
areas and liaie, in some cases further added 
to their staffs, to meet tiic grownng demand for 
deaclopment work of a practical nature Cer- 
tain leading Indian States agreed to co operate 
bv appointing full time oflicci^ in their states 
and oaer 200 States Iiaac nominated officers 
to deal with marketing f|iie>tlon« A li't of 
the Central Marketing Officer^ and .Senior 
Marketing Officer' in the proMncC' and htatC' 
Is appended In proMnec' and ■'tatO' for wlihh 
no benior Marketing Officer ls shown, tlu 
DIretfor of Agriculture sujierM'es tlie work 
of tlie Marketing Officer' The teiitral Market- 
ing Staff are rc'ponsiWe for tlie «iirac\ work 
in a large number of ''fates wlileh do not lia\e 
staff' of tticir oivn The\ al'O liase to adat-e 
and assi't the local marketing 'tatf- in earraing 
out their work 


and phj'sical characteristics of market samples 
of such' commodities and testing their working 
under practical conditions 
Apart from the Itcport on tlie Cold Storage 
and Transport of PerLshable Produce in Delhi 
winch was issued in 1937, all-India marketing 
survey reports in respect of wheat, linseed, 
eggs, tobacco, coffee, potatoes, grapes milk, 
groundnuts and rice iiavc been publislied, 
while the reports on hides and sugar are in 
the final proof stage The report on lac was 
approved bj the Indian Lac Ce«s Committee 
with some minor modifleations and is being 
finally prepared for printing iteports on skins, 
citrus fruits, coconuts, markets and fairs and 
co-operative marketing are In the pre«s cither 
in full or in part A ‘ Iland-book on tlie Qualit v 
of Indian Itool,' which intended to serve as 
a guide to wool merchants and persons interested 
in wool has also been prepared and printed 
copies of flic -same are expected to be released 
for sale sUortlj To facilitate flic fisli sHtve>, 
it was found neeess.arj to prepare a Prellmlnarv 
Guide to Indian Pish, Fisheries and 3rctIiods 
of Fishing and Curing This was issued as 
a priced puiillcation in SlaKli, 1041 A list 
of publications issued by tlie Agricultural 
Slarketing Adviser is given at tlie end 

Survev work is still in progress in respect of 
a number of commodifies, eg, barley, gram, 
maize mustard, rape seed and torla, apples, 
mangoes and certain other fruits sheep and 
goats, wool and hair, ghee and butter, fl«h 
and cashewnuts At the sixth annual Con- 
ference of Marketing Officers held at Delhi 
in October 1940, it was decided to undertake 
similar survejs in respect of 20 new sets of 
coniinodities such as iiiilkL'. t isfor=eed, pul=cs, 
oilseeds like Fasaiiiiiin, nigrr and lottoii seed, 
poultrj, animal Life, honev and wax, dairj 
products, fniit« «ucli as milone, guava=, pome- 
granates, etc, vegetables such as onion, garlic, 
chillies, peas and beau® etc , and other mi'- 
ccllineou', jiroiliirt' such as tiirnifric, ginger, 
cardinioni, betti, arecanuf rann licnip, etc 
Later it wa' lOU'idtrcd di-'irabk to tale up 
the survev' In b,it<hr' of, sav IO,''omnio<litIf 
and accordiiiglv theseventh Mirknlng Officer'* 
eonfircncf luld at Dilhl in Oftober, 1911, 
reioiiimcnded that during 1942 frt'h ‘urvrvs 
'hoiild be taken up and (Cinplitrd in 
of 7 tomuio'litif- onlv, rir millrt' and ra-for- 
seed in the t ircal- and Oil-eed' Group, table 
poultrv and hozitv in the \nlinal liii lundrv 
t.roup and onioii', garlic and (hllllcs in t]tt 
Mi-cclIancoU' Group 

With a viivv to sfudving the coriirnfrinl 


The marketing s,hrnie wa' originallv 'anc- pO"ibllitiis of told -toragf tran-jx^rt of p. m b- 
tioned for a period of five vear' and the new .able iwliift' lilt fruit', tfe n rtaln ri frlgtraft d 
orgini'ation wa® givin the twoiold ta'k of itran'port trials wire tondiiit'd durii g lojo tl 
(i) carrving out marketing survev« and pub-Jon two X M B coM -ton.', w .cor All- 
li'hinc report' de'cribing in detail tlu' ji’-e'cnt India .irviv work on te'd stcac, w 1 ' al o 
sv'tim of marketing of 'onie of thi iiion iiiii>ort- larrud nut in fsirt during that j»ri<>3 Ir 
ant agricultural and animal hU'bandrv pro-liut- vuw,l.ow»\ir o' tin ri ti nt t^ar -i-'i** di'*"! '•< • 
vntli rtiommendations rigardiiig the line' of and the c o’l- qi'i ct -lorta,. r* vi'.i - tl- 
future inii>rovtne*jt and (ii) drawing up 'iiitablc'txi)' riiriT ' and -urvij oi eo 1 r-r- *- 1 
grade spei.ificatloas after txamining tlu thtiuit-'i had to li- j-i-tpoi.' J fo' tl «■ I ' 
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In discnssing steps vrWch might be tahenj 
to improve the general le%el of quality, the I 
Boyal Commission thought that oi^nised | 
trade associations in India could give great' 
assistance in appljing effective pressure to 
•secure improved quality from the producer 
This vievr iras fully borne out by the preliminary 
marketing surveys and tuo general lines of 
action Mere decided upon Fust, the physical 
grading and packmg of commodities such as 
fruits, eggs, etc , on the basis of statutory stand- 
ards and, secondly, the standardisation of 
contract terms for staples such as cereals and 
oilseeds The former involved legislation and 
the AgricuUnr'il Produce (Grading and Harking) 
Act 1937 was passed in February 1937, for 
defining standards of quality and methods of 
marking in reaped of prescribed grade designa- 
tions applied to scheduled products As a 
remit of consultation with provincial govern- 
ments and representative trade and manufac- 
turing interests, further commodities uere 
added to the Schedule to the Act, UTiich now 
Includes fruits, legetables eggs, dalrv produce, 
tobacco, coffee, hides and skins, fruit products, 
ata, oilseeds, vegetable oils (including hydro- 
genated oils and vegetable facts), cotton, rice, 
lac, wheat, <!anu hemp, and sugarcane gur 
(jaggery) The grading and marking rules 
in respect of most of these commodities have 
been dulv prepared and notified Tentative 
grade specifications and rules for bura. sann 
hemp and several varieties of rice and fruits 
•avc also been drawn up Seieral Indian 
tes haie adopted similar legislation and are 
Iving the AGHARK to the commodities 
ded in their areas 


A'flmc of Commodity Value of produce graded 


Citrus Fruit Products . . 
Butter 

Frmts and vegetables 
Seed Jac 
Bura' . . 


1940 

Rs 

8,500 

3*44,960 


1941 

Rs 

' G0,45S 
3,73,632 
4,60 592 
1,28,790 
21 


The deielopment of trading on the basis of 
the standard methods of grading is deflmteli 
“ catching on ” In the early stages, experi- 
mental grading stations are operated on the 
basis 01 proiisional standards, subsequentli 
the process of grading and marking is done 
comnicrcnlly on a loluntarj basis by packers 
holding a Certificate of Authorisation issued 
by the Agricultural Harketing Adiiser The 
authorised packer raai be the prlmarj producer 
or co-opcratiie socictv or an association of 
primarj’ producers, lillage collectors and pro- 
cessor>' or the indii idiial larger packer or manu- 
facturer holding a kev position in the process 
of distribution Bj the close of the sear 1941, 
the standardised grading and marking of the 
many commodities referred to aboie was 
carried out (ommercially at 757 centres by 
5SC aiithorlstd juikeis During 1941 alone, 
more tiian 140 lakhs rupees worth of produce 
was cold under the AGMARK as compared 
with 102 lakhs rupees in 1940 as may be seen 
from the details gu en iieiow — 

A'aire of Coumo^lifif Value of produce graded 


Total 1,02,65,767 1,40,09,875 

In order to ensure adequate control of quality 
and proper grading, several persons in tlie 
proiinces and States were authorised by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adiiser to Inspect 
graded produce and grading centres Tlie 
co-operation of agricultural, vetennarv and 
allied departments in all proiinces was sought 
for in this connection and several of their 
officers were pronded with tlie necessary letters 
of aiitliorisation to inspect grading stations and 
graded produce It is gratifjing to note that 
so far the grading stations have been functioning 
satisfactorily and there has been no instance of 
deliberate and improper marking of produce 
In order to contiol the quality of graded produce 
snitable arrangements have been made for 
the systematic collection and analreis of samples 
of graded produce Over 6,000 samples of 
ghee and neailv 300 samples of edible oils were 
anaivsed at the Central Control Laboraton, 
Can-npore, during the calendar jear 1941 
Several samples of graded gur, butter and fruit 
products are being periodically analjscd at 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, 
white ata samples are being analj'sed at the 
Agncultnral College, Lyallpnr and at Nagpur 
The Goiernment Rice Farm, Shelkhiipura, 
Punjab, base also undertaken anal} sis of rice 
samples 


Ghee 
Hides , 

Tobacco 

.Iffli 

Rice 

Groundnuts 
Edible Oils , 
Sugarcane Gur 
Cotton . 


1940 
R-* 

42 13,677 
10,2S,7.'.l 

3.00. 744 
3 25 000 
3,82,007 

10,46,759 

5,000 

2,69,990 

39,319 

17.00. 000 


1941 
B« 
55,13,030 
16 82,346 
3,99,12" 

2.33.94 

10,51,209 

14,33,493 

480 

7,99,801 

52,37? 

18,09,5? 


The exercise of qualitv control by examination 
of samples at these x’anous laboratories natiirall} 
ins oil es a certain amount of unaxoidaWe 
expenditure This is partly offset h} th® 

sale of AGMARK labels to authorised packer^ 
It has not been found possible, howexcr, to 
get the packers to agree to contribute in this 
way in the earl} stages before the grading ot 
any particular commodity has passed the 
expeiimental stage and proxed to be of real 
benefit A small beginning was, howexcr 
made in respect ot a few products and duniK 
the year 1941 receipts from tlie sale of AGMAliw 
labels for ghee, edible oils, nee and creamer} 
butter totalled about Rs 4,440 
The Standard Contracts terms for 
and linseed, xiere finally agreed to at the ytam 
and Oilseeds Conference, 1933 and «lmnar 
terms for groundnuts xxerc settled at an mtotin , 
Conference held at Bombay fn Januarx IJJ 
While a fairly satisfactory measure of 
has been obtained regarding the 9>*91’“°)1„,, 
the terms and wliile certain trading 
liax e started trading on this basis, "hanimo 
support XX a« not forthcoming, owing T’^*' I 
to the existence of an cxee=«ixe 
small futures trading as«ofiatlons 
all ox'cr the countr} and parti} to the oPP®' 
of one or two important trading 
and certain influential exporting and Imjor 
Interests 

With a xiew to bringing about 
in tlie difftrent contract terms for xxh' n « 
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linseed (Including the Standard Contract) 
.idoiitcd by the trade, an informal Conference 
of the rcprcscntatii c of 3 important trade 
.issodatlons of Bombay Mas conrened in 
February 1941 Besides suggesting certain 
changes in the tolerances and limits of rejection 
for damaged, slightly damaged and shrivelled 
grains, the Conference made 2 Important re- 
commendations, 1 12 , that (1) 25 tons should 
bo adopted as an alternative to 500 maunds as 
the mimmum unit of transaction, and (2) 
that the Cm t should be adopted as an altcrnalii c 
to the maund as the unit of quotation In 
the case of linseed, the Conference further 
suggested that the cleaning charge under 
“ llcfraction ” should be loucrcd These latter 
suggestions Mere (irculatcd to the trade interests 
concerned, and they liar c been accepted 

In the ease of M’hcat, it has been decided to 
amend the Standard Contract for Mhcat as 
finalh agreed to in 1938 and thereby implement 
the abo\ e-mentioncd recommendations 

The Standard Groundnut. Contract M’as 
examined at the Bombay Conference, 1941, 
and scscral minor changes Mere suggested 
Tlicse Mere afterMards circulated to the trade 
interests concerned As regards Hand Picked 
Selected Groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell), 
the Contract terms agreed to at a Conference 
held in 1940, Mere further revised and accepted 
by 2 leading trade associations of Bombas 
It is expected that the trading of this commodlt> 
Mill be conducted on the basis of Standard 
Contract from the 1941-42 season 

For most commodities the containers used 
in India arc scry variable in size Ouing to 
their fragile nature the contents arc subject 
to appreciable damage Minch also x’aiics in 
extent E\crj package, therefore, has to be 
examined at the time of sale and it is difllciilt 
for the bus or to quote Mitli eonildence a flat 
rate per package esen for graded produce 
Ouing to their fragility and aukuard shape of 
the oidinary containers they cannot be projicrlv 
and safelj stacked so that thej oecupj an 
extcssirc amount of space both in transit and 
in storage To orcrcomo these dilllcHUies, 
tri.ils on a coinmcrcinl scale Mere earned out 
in Madras, Trasancorc, Bcngsl, the Punjab, 
the North Best l-rontier Pro>inrc, Assam, 
It.uiipur State, United ProMnees, etc , Mltli 
boxes of standard patterns for 11*0 in transit 
of eggs and fruits Careful records Mere kept 
of (he results for comparing (he standard and 
the ordmar\ containere The Marketing Staff 
in Orissa hare also jdanned to conduct experi- 
ments on improicd eonfiincrs for packing ‘ gur ’ 

In the Traraiicore cxjicnment conducted 
duilng 10,59 and 1940 coicring about 3,00,000 
eggs the loss by damaged and broken eggs in 
the standard boxes Mas onh 0 52 per cent , 
us compared uitli damage and loss through 
pilferage of 1 7“ per cent in the ordlnari baskets 
A® a result of the experiments, almo't the 
entire exports of eggs from the State to other 
markets like Madras were p ickcd in the iniproa cd 
conkiincrs In 1941 Thi® uas facilitated b\ 
the giant of suitable loncesslons in freight 
rates b\ the riiluaj compinies In the Bengal 
trill® the total uastage in the standard boxes 
na® 0 5 per cent as compared uith 2 5 per 
cent in the case of baskets The experiments 


conducted by the llampur State revealed that 
in 3 out of 4 containers of eggs consigned to 
Naimtal in August 1941, the contents Mcro 
absolutely undamaged, Mhile in the ease of the 
fourth, the damage uas only about 1 per cent. 
Such reductions in the ph}sical loss of produce 
arc of small magnitude, but cacn a saalng of 
1 per cent on the score alone would represent 
an economy of something like Bs 5i lakhs 
in the cost of distribution of the eggs put on 
the market 

Tlic draft model bill for the regulation of 
markets circulated bj the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the year 1938 formed the basis for 
necessary' legislation in provinces and States 
Agricultural Produce Markets Acts arc noM tn 
force in the Punjab, North IVcst Frontier 
Province, Sind, Madras, Bombav, Central 
Provinces, Mysore and Hyderabad and the 
question is under consideration in other pro- 
vinces and States where no legislation already 
exists 

The attempts at regulating the markets 
Mere fittingly strengthened and supplciuentcd 
by the passage on the 28th March, 1939, by 
the Central Government of the Standards 
of Weight Act, 1939 The Act Mill be brought 
into force ns soon as the ncccssniy rules hnvo 
been framed and the arrangements for the 
preparation of sets of the standard vi eights 
made The provincial and State mnrkctbig 
staffs arc also taking snitablc steps to have 
similar leglslnllon enacted by tlicir respective 
governments. 

Tlie broadcasting of Hnpur Market closing 
quotations in respect of Mhcat, barley, 
gram, pens, nrhnr and gur uas continued. 
Steps were taken to make the Meekly market 
rcpoit more comprehensive by including the 
prircs of groundnuts and potatoes and to giv'c 
it wider publicity through newspspers and 
jonrn.ils The dealers of milch cattle in different 
places Merc al®o kept informed of the daily 
prices, stocks, etc , at exporting and consuming 
centres Particular® of the daily arrival®, 
despatches to Bombay and prices of buffaloes 
and cows in the cattle markets of Hohtak, 
Bahadurgnrh and Dcllii were loniniunlcnted 
to the Bulfalo Slerthants’ Association, Bombay, 
and particulars in rcg.ird to the rate of milk, 
arrivals of milch cattle and their prices In 
Bombay were Intimated to the cattle markets 
mentioned above .Siiiillnr services Mere also 
In operation bctMccn Mcli«ana and Bombay 
and between Bohtak and Calcutta At the 
instance of the local All-India Bndio authorities 
arrangements m ere made for supplv of a summary 
of livestock prices for the beneflt of the Ibtencrs 
in rural ureas around Delhi The provincial 
marketing staffs have made similar beginnings 
in their respective areas 

As usual, efforts were made to keep the public 
informed of the activities of the imrkcflng 
staffs, by taking advantage of the wriou® 
agricultural exhibitions in the province., and 
States Public demonstration® vicre given 
of (he technique of grading by exhibiting 
Illustrative map-, diagrams .ind charts rclatlrg 
to the production, Buppllc® prl'-e® ard dbtri 
butloD of vvrioua .igrlci'lluril comrco-iiti'-- 
together with gride di-a-, Ivldt^ and gruiicg 
apparatus Arr.vngcmcati were a!:o msde 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 

The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 recom- orders that non-suhmission of returns to the 
mended %ntcr aha the establishment of a Central Institute by the factories regularly and punc- 
Research Institute as necessary for the proper tually ns required by the Buies would be an 
development of the Sugar Industry in this coun- offence punishable under Section 1<6 I P C 
try The necessity for such an Institute ^\as Apart from the technical ^^o^k under the 
greatly emphasised since the date of tlio lloport Sugar Production Buies, 1935, technical assist* 
by the rapid expansion of the industry. ance and advice on various aspects of the sugar 

The rcconimciidation of the Sugar Comiiiittce industry arc giv en by the Institute to sugar fac- 
wns accepted and the Imperial Institute of Sugar tones, central and provincial governments, In- 
Tcclinology was started by the Government of dian States and others The Institute endea- 
India on 1st October, 1930, to carry out research vours to meet all technical requirements of fac- 
in the different branches of Sugar Technology tones so far as its staff and equipment permit 
and to help the Indian Sugar Industry 111 various The more important types of work which the 
VI ays by rendering technical assistance to Sugar Institute undertakes for rendering technical 
Factories, by training students in ali branches assistance to sugar factories are — (n) advice to 
of Sugar Technology, by providing short course promoters of new factories, (5) advice relating to 
to technical men already engaged in the Industry, extensions and aiterations of existing factories, 
etc The scheme has been sanctioned in the first (c) advice relating to improvements in viorking 
instance for a period of 5 years of plant, (d) advice relating to improvements in 

An Advisory Board has also been constituted manufacturing process, (c) technical control of 
with the Vice-chairman, Imperial Council of manufacturing operations, (/) advice regarding 
Agricultural Bcscaroli, as Chairman and repre- working expenses and cost of production, (g) in- 
sentatives of the different sections of the industry v cstigations into special problems and (h) anal} - 
— cane-growers, sugar manufacturers and mcr* tical work 

chants as members The Sugar Trade Information Serv ice under 

The work of the Institute has been organized the coiitroi of the Director is run to meet the re- 
under two broad heads, (a) ofllcc work including quirements of the sugar trade and industry in 
general adniiiiistration and, (b) research and India 

teaching The former includes the tcclinical. The scope of the work of the Institute was 
the statistical and general sections , tlie latter brought to the notice of all persons interested in 
consists of three main sections — Sugar Techno- the sugar industry through a booklet entitled 
logy. Sugar Eiigiiieenng and Sugar Chemistry, “ Functions and Activities ” In order to estab- 
the last comprising of Sugar Clicmistry, Organic lish and maintain contact w ith the sugar facto- 
Chemistry , Physical Chemistry and Blo-Chc- lies and enable them to bo in touch w 1th research 
mistry The laboratories are well equipped with work carried out at the Institute and dev clop- 
instruments required for research on sugar and ments elsewhere, arrangements liav e been made 
allied products Attached to the Institute are for issuing brief summaries on matters of techni- 
thc Experimental Sugar Factory, workshop, cal interest under the title of “ Sugar Kotes ” 
Sugar Engineering and Chemical Engineering Description and results of various experimental 
laboratories. Sugar Besearch and testing station, and research work carried out in the Institute are 
Bilarl, Bureau of Sugar standards and research being published annually in the publication cn- 
schemes for manufacture of cattle feed from titled *' Scientific Reports of the Imperial Insti- 
molasses and for manufacture of sugarcandy tutc of Sugar Tcclinolog} ** 
carried out at Bilari and Bavalgaon arc also The Institute trains a limited number of men 
under the control of the Director every year and gives them the highest and most 

The functions of the Research and Testing complete training in their respective subjects 
Station at Bilari are (i) testing of existing plants' For most courses, a period of factory training is 
and processes in use in tiio open pan industry', an essential condition for tlic grant of diploma or 
(ii) devising complete units, (ili) giving demon- certificate There are five regular courses of 
stration of new machines and improved pro- training for students desiring to qualify’ for 
cesses, (Iv) undertaking research work for intro- technical posts in sugar factories, viz , Fellowship 
ducing improvements and (V ) training of artisans and Associateship courses in Sugar Tcclinologv 
Tiio Advisory Committee of the Bureau of and in Sugar Engineering and the Sugar Boilers 
Sugar Standards includes members drawn from Certificates Course Besides, facilities are pro- 
tlie associations of manufacturers, merchants and v Idcd for men ahead} engaged in tlic industry to 
VNorkers. The Indian Sugar Standards are being have the necessary technical training during the 
i<?sued annuallv since 1935 and are revised pe- off-season provided tliey have the requisite edu- 
riodically on the basis of experience gamed in catlonal quallflcationE The off-season courses 
regard to trade requhements The Institute are— <n) Chemical Control, (6) Bactcrlologv, (c) 
maintains a Museum in which samples of sugiir. Pan Boiling, (d) Fuel and Boiler Control, (r) 
giir, rab and allied products are exhibited Statistical Methods (for research students), 

** The sugar production Rules 1935 ” framed (f) Statistics (for sugar students), (g) Dutch lan- 
In accordance with the provisions of Section V gunge, and (/i) German Language 
of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act 1932 came In order to afford adequate facilities to the 
into force from 1st November, 1933 The Rules Sugar Factories in India for selecting properly 
require Sugar factories in India to submit perio- qualified staff and at the same time to riduci* 
dlcal returns In prescribed forms The informa- uucmplovmeiit amongst the educated fiilinlcal 
tlon supplied under the above Rules is treated a workers in the sugar InduMry , the Instltuti runs 
strictly confidential and where iiublication of an Emjdoyment Bureau which tolh its autJifiitic 
data is considered necessary in the Interest of the information about the quahlU'atlons and exj-r- 
industry as a whole every care is tal en to ensure rience of lho«e seeking tinploymi nt In the »r 
that the names of individual factories arc not Industry' and makes it available fne of il art*- to 
'liv'ulged. The Gov ernment of India passed factories on receipt of enquiries 
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ABEi CUIXIVATED AND TJNOUWIVATED IN 1939-40 IN EACH PBOTINOE. 


Provinces; 

Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Nei abba. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ajmcr-ilerwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bomhai^ . . . . « • • 

Central Provinces and Berat . . 
Coorg 

Delhi 

Aiadras .. .. .• .. 

North-'West Frontier Province. 

Orissa 

Pnniah 

Sind 

United Provinces 

Total 

Acres. 

1,662,106 

43.376,360 

50,373,296 

44,327,205 

48,719,481 

63,004,800 

1,012,264 

863,657 

79,799,556 

8,437,601 

' 20,682,676 
61,001,600 
30,179,073 
67,848,920 

Acres, 

7,890,560 

* • 

• 

• 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

Acres. 

1,662,106 

35.484.800 
60,373,296 
44,327,206 

48,719.481- 

63.004.800 
1,012,264 

868,657 

79,799,556 

8,437,601 

20,682.676 

61,001,000 

80,179,073 

87,848,920 

Acres. 

1,562,106 

35,484,800 

50,373,290 

44,327,205 

48,710,481 
‘ 63,032,315 

1,012,264 

868,557 

79,843,525 

8,676,740 

20,141,921 

60,176,534 

30,170,078 

68,053,602 

520,592,395 

7,890,660 

612,701,835 

611,001.518 


CliASSIFIOATION OP ABBA IN E40H PBOVINOE IN 1939-40. 


> 

Pvoilnces. 

1 

Forests 

Not 

available 

for 

cultivation 

[ 

i 

1 

Other 

uncultivated 

land 

excluding 

current 

fallous 

1 

! 

Current i 
fallOMB 

1 

Net 

area 

actually 

SOMTl. 

Culturable 

area 

included 
in "other 

UDCultnated 

land 

excluding 
current 
fallows” 
shown in 
column 4.* 


1 

2 

i = 

4 1 

1 

5 1 

6 


1 

i Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajiner-MeruaTa 

40,931 

047,507 

472,473 

107,740 

227.339 

* • 

A«‘!am 

4,160,209 

4,577,400 

18,089,408 

1,412,955 

0,038,708! 

• 

Bengal 

4,fll.j,16'» 

9,408,752 

0,030,162 

4,742,823 

24.910,4001 

143,060 

Bihar 

0,600,903 

0,148,162 

0,801,745 

6,778,600 

17,991,700 


Bombav 

Central Pro\incea A 

8,331,030 

5,065,135 

951,007 

5,232,279 

28,540,030 

203,436 

Ber.ar 

13,801,403 

4,832,136 

14,040,108 

4,085,887 

24.212,750! 

5,150,688 

Coorg 

331,737 

359,474 

11,090 

100,757 

148,0001 

* • 

Delhi 


81,647: 

03,083 

24,251 

108,970 

« 

Madras 

l^orth-W'est Frontier 

13,183,203 

14,509,820 

10,903,914 

0,781,176* 

31,400,404 

• • 

Pro\ luce 

352,932 

2,068,715 

2,924,018! 

030,407| 

2,000,01 vi 


Orjssa 

2,637,753 

0,211,000 

3,177,380 

1,080,000 

0.434,570 

4 1 ,300 
4,495,541 

Punjab 

1,974,011 

12,934,273 

14,189,389 

4,984,732 

25.744,129 

Sind 

720,028 

11,202,077 

8,144,707 

5,165,818 

4,945,843 

• 

United ProMiices .. 

9,279,587 

9,900,391 

9,888,000 

2,479,400 

30,499,C42i 

• 

Total 

03,112,098 

89,313,775 

97,188,35l> 

47,327 503 

209,059,780^ 

10,0»0,j^ 


• Figttrea ghen In this column represent areas dtfimlehj known to be culturable. 
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ASIA TTHDIB iBSiaATIOK IN 1Q39-40 IN ZAOB FBOTIHOl. 






Abba iBBiaATBO. 



Pro\ luces 


By Canals 

By 

! 

By 

Wells 

Other 

Sources 

Total Area 
Irrigated 


1 


Prhate 

Tanks 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

• • 

« • 

7,983 

68,684 

98 

76,746 

• • 

• 

228 

352,670 

1,400 

•• 

300,451 

664,749 

Bengal 

• 

233,904 

283,097 

1,009,982 

89,193 

486,126 

2,051,302 

Bihar 


692,278 

917,237 

1,413,872 

481,845 

1,715,525 

6,220,767 

Bombay 

• 

283,025 

78,234 

108,004 

720,470 

26,316 

1,216,049 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

t 

1,132,082 

t 

181,860 

66,182 

1,880,124 

Coorg 

• 

3,124 

• « 

1,329 

• • 

» • 

4,453 

Delhi 

• • 

48,012 

• « 

879 

41,854 

• • 

90,745 

Madras 

• 

3,791,337 

150,313 

3,021,265 

1,311,618 

291,237 

8,665,060 

North-W est Frontier 
Province 

449,780 

436,962 

« 

• • 

86,207 

94,016 

1,064,964 

Orissa . . 

•• 

360,195 

52,305 

249,938 

8,430 

737,040 

1,897,968 

Punjab . . 

•• 

11,405,798 

453,873 

34,659 

4,721,922 

151,292 

16,707,444 

Sind 

« • 

4,157,415 

37,641 

• • 

29,469 

302,004 

4,616,420 

United Pro\lnces 

• • 

i 

3,702,161 

46,453 

17,182 

5,807,186 

2,838,264 

11,970,230 

Total 

i 

* * 

1 

25,177,247 

! 

3,938,827 

5,860,383 

13,497,618 

1 

0,590,550 

55,076.025 


t Inclnded under “Prints cuiaIi''.- 
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As-zi rycrs; lESuSinor nr i53&-40 rir hack PsoTiycr. 


C^OiS Is?JS ATr-> » 


' 





, Jorixr * 

EajKs or 




P.ice. 


' orcLc'tm 
(creat * 

Cin'z 

(st'^ed 



1 

e 



EaPet) 

millet' 



Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

i 

Aerei. 

Aj=.tr-lIerrA:c; 

1 

-r,-4€ 0 

17,959 

1,933 . 

<> 

a.,v--r 

1 er* ^ 

CC3,64S 

« a 

•• 

" t 

a a 



l,S25.«-33 

14,119 

3,433 ; 

> 

525 

124 


3.553,557 

s30,S‘:s 

213,051 

S,001 ' 

1,501 



2'j3,575 

»:D2,533 

12,060 

! 

£7S,025 

S0,5v3 

<i. Ec”ar 

i 155,754 

C5,112 


1210 

l 

•• 

^ « •'•Tfc • • a • a • • 

1 

a a 

a a 

f 

a • 

a a 

^ * t 

p • • • « • • 

1 

55,103 

11,€57 i 

1,247 

3,5 

Tr 7- c 

7,T-.«::,S41 

£,€57 

9 ‘ 

435,059 

C19,€€l 

^'C7*_-V.'-n rrOAt.er Provi:;'* .. 

3 -.375 

C€2,€5l 

f 

53,05S 

21,2i>3 


Or.-^i 

l,i54,2''*5 

954 


a a 


Wj %. -‘I. 

£50 .mU »• •# •# 

V^1,7X2 

5,757,219 

374,234 

203,037 

550,552 

S*::i 

1.355,713 

l,2«,7i^4 

2i,?5S 

« \ 

41 < ,424 

;25,513 

T*r 

^ »*« o-A A «v « • • a • • 

571.01S 

4,<'4C,459 

2,115,155 

t 

70,395 

2 <i,t:€ 

TT • ^ 1 

£ A ■»! a a 


12,719,017 

t 

2,^;9,115 

J 

1.442.re.: 

1,215, 5:0 


• arei irrlr::ted at bfith fcirrests. 
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AnT!* TINDER IRBIGATION IN 1039-40 IN EACH PEOVINOE 



Crops irriqated* 

Provinces, 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcano 

other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

mer-Merwara 

22,723 

10,762 

26 

11,974 

8,025 

5,309 

85,748 

isam 

• • 

354 

• * 

8,539 

•• 

0,208 

654,749 

sngal 

6,010 

53,203 

34,037 

125,123 

778 

11,717 

2,073,002 

(h&T • • • • , , 

69,414 

634,720 

141,807 

152,300 

1,711 

89,039 

5,220,757 

ombay 

22, 083 

, 82,453 

90,138 

187,177 

40,910 

198,540 

1,407,705 

sntral Provinces and 
Berar 

283 

13,008 

27,354 

100,435 

199 

12,216 

1,880,124 

• • • • ^ , 

• • 

• 

« • 

• 

» 

• » 

4,453 

olhl 

883 

11,707 

1,203 

5,652 

1,599 

23,705 

90,746 

ladras 

2,332 

1,027,606 

129,369 

318,590 

209,914 

504.079 

10,655,537 

brth-West Frontier 
Province . . 

259,549 

34,094 

70,953 

40,493 

13,007 

163,203 

1,064,964 

rissa . . 

1,302 

190,033 

j 

29,175 

22,483 

834 

7,873 

1,507,242 

nnjab 

.553,817 

1,308,031 

352,407 

357,431 

2,460,210 

4,298,804 

17,046,510 

iiid • • • • • 

2,995 

787,390 

• 

7,862 

57,323 

851,390 

316,692 

.5,289,049 

nlted Provinces 

427,378 

2,050,502 

1,358*072 

430,150 

302,958 

550,808 

13,153.590 

Total .. 


0,603,973 

■ 

■ 

3,900,544 

0,102,102 

69,631,175 


•Includes area irrigated at both harvests 
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AREA. UKDES DIFTEREKT CROPS OOTTIVATED IH 1939-40 IK EACH PROTISCB. 


Fiovucea. 

Food Oraikb. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jourar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

■MM 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merurara . . 

• • 

99 

6,526 


70,077 

36,548 

^Leseliq • • a • 

• • 

5,351,306 

* a 


a a 


Bengal 

• • 

22,255,100 

177,100 


4,100 

2,400 

Bihar 

• « 

9,579,100 

1,138,300 

1,205,000 

64,300 

59,600 

Bombay . . 

■ • 

1,860,474 

1,686,055 

15,610 

8,041,627 

4,258,227 

Central Frovinces & Berar 

6,896,075 

3,183,918 

14,223 

4,701,221 

110,258 

Coorg 

• • 

85,192 

•• 

M * * 

a a 

a a 

Delhi . . . , 

• a 

1 

42.462 

23,010 

17,635 

63,127 

Afodraa 

a a 

9,884,316 

13,173 

2,707 

5,052,465 

2,796,073 

Korth-TTcst Frontier 






Province 


36,423 

931,373 

145,645 

73,595 

97,632 

OriEEa 

• • 

5,082,875 

8,949 

100 

44,081 

6,032 

Punjab 

a • 

976,652 

9,565,976 

. 730,274 

778,294 

3,000,717 

Sind 

a 

1,328,713 

1,270,563 

21,954 

432,120 

484,158 

spnlted Provinces . , 

1 

A 

• « 

7,764,757 

8,109,101 

3,822,617 

2,307,093 

2,387,633 

Total 

a a 

70,101,183 

26,128,496 

6,101,462 

21,676,617 

13,362,405 





Food Gbaikb 

a 


Provincee. 

BagI or 
marua 
(mlUot). 

Maize. 

a 

Gram (Poise). 

Other food 
grains and 
Pulses. 

Total.' 
Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara . . 

Assam . . . . . 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

1 

■ 4,100 
583,200 
594,546 1 

45,885 

68,000 

1,481,000 

189,800 

3,105 

309,600 1 
1,454,100 
517,242 

22,584 

259,132' 

1,254,900 

4,061,300 

2,787,906 

206,657 

6,610,638 

24,173,700 

10,625,000 

19,051,487 

Central Provinces &, Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

11,097 

3,213 

1.58 

1,640,892 

154,820 

’*1,762 

74,635 

1,011,722 

2*4,471 
(«) 05,650 

5,369,232 

1,378 

5,844 

6,171,443 

20,642,572 

80,783 

178,470 

26,701,444 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind • • as • 

UaltM Provinces . . 

290,366 
23,504 
177 
250,277 , 

464,954 

31,769 

1,142,890 

3,000 

2,107,223 

109,182 
(n) 8,668 
2,412,717 

1 374,404 

5,399,213 

86,227 

690,778 

1,207,473 

329,188 

6,669,371 

1,945,031 

6,104,618 

19,898,397 

4,244,286 

38,717,287 

Total . . 

3,407,531 

5,765,740 

11,600,074 

I 28,816,766 



* Included under " Other food gridsi and puliM.*! 
a) Kclates to Bengal gram. 
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ABIA TTHDM 


» 1939.40 » i^qh rRonKdt. 


OlIrBXKPB. 


PtoTincei. 

Binseod. 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinJlU.) 

B&pe 

and 

mustard. 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoannt 

Castor. 

Other 

OU- 

seeds. 

Total 

Oil- 

seeds. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmet-Met- 

TFara 

Auam . . 

14 

9,081 

2,838 

22,662 

1 45 

405,730 

2 

• • 

• * 

• • 

4’,610 

• • 

» » 

2,890 

442,092 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bomba; . 

157,100 

560,400 

123,235 

180,200 

114,100 

158,263 

764.400 

505.400 
20,866 

2,900 

1,615*^3 

13,100 

28*671 1 

1 

100 

33,500 

40,526 

27,600 

297,300 

620,915 

1,146,400 

1,510,700 

2,508,359 

Central Fro* 





j 




-Vinces and 
Berar 

Oootg 


471,672 

63,657 

228,023 

• • 

29,512 ^ 

827,760 

2,383,056 

.. 1 

• • 

« • 

» « 

» 

• • 

• • 


Delhi 

Hddras 

1 

2', 416 

1 

734,496 

16,744 

1,746 

8,617’,b00 

608‘,*607 

266*051 

126 

56,610 

16,871 

5,287,620 

North-'West 




« 




Frontier 
Pro-rtncB . . 
Orissa . , 

40 

7,982 


91,606 

29,371 

22*.863 

30'.6i4 

21,112 

103 

82,634 

94,670 

301,587 

Punjab • • 

82)246 

71 

91,682 

1,106,926 

27,996 

a a 

75 

2,704 

1,261,829 

Slod 

United Pro* 

6,936 

230,419 

6 

22 ; 

2,172 

61,276 

27,220 

] 

289,904 

l,04S,b25 


Vinces , 

> 

282,397 

805,867 

300,770 

123,188 

i 

a a I 

9,183 

1 

Total .. 

2,438,014 

2,198,239 

8,537,680 

5,538,478 

680,414 

406,850 

1 

1.404.248 

16,293,918 



Condi- 

StrosB. 

FIBBBB. 

Pio-vinces. 

mente 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Othera* 

|||RSPP|||| 

Jnte. 

Others. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmet-Metwata 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

1,462 

Ibs'.SOO 

80,700 

298 

38,542 

315,800 

441.200 

• » 

67*400 

« a 


323*, 222 
2,503.800 
266,300 

13 

48*700 

9,6Q0 

11,883 

359.872 

2,605,300 

317,600 

Bombay 

Central Provinees and 

246,784 

100,090 

1,238 

3,721,799 

a a 

83.801 

3,805,600 

Berar 

Coorg 

165,401 

8,508 

30,017 

16 

« 9 

• a 

3,289,800 

a a 

a a 

a a 

96,913 

3,366,713 

Delhi 

Kadras .. ^ 

Korth-'West Frontier 

els'!!” :• 

:: 

United Pro-vinces 

568 

686,158 

11,274 

22,386 

73,103 

4,318 

148,981 

1,212 

137,633 

70,983 

32,702 

416.947 

7,582 

1,876,937 

90*. M8 

*238 

*284 

a a 

1,635 

2,196,284 

17,351 

8,369 

2,641,105 

864,390 

484,807 

a a 

a a 

22*, 454 

3*,g53 

278 

223,733 

420 

10,778 

46,032 

224 

239,194 

1,918 

2,420,017 

17,771 

41,591 

2,687,137 

854,614 

747,954 

Total .. 

1.607,943 

3.468,959 

169,678 

13,344,350 

3,118.929 

774,686 

17,287,966 


• Area under lugU'Tieldiug pUnts otiiw than eugatcane, 


( 

\ 
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Provinces . 

Dyes and Tan* 
nmg materials 

Drugs and Karcotics. 

Podder 

Crops. 

Indigo 

Others 

Opium. 

Tea. 

CoSee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwata 

• a 


« • 

* » 

• • 

• • 

6 


1,446 


• • 


• • 

• « 

438,351 

• • 

14,432 

, * 


Bengal 

•• 


# « 

« * 

200,900 

• • 

316,600 

4,599 

lTo.100 

Bihar . . 


700 


• • 

4,100 

• • 

112,300 

.. 

30,700 

Bombay 


• 

S3 

• • 

11 

10 

183,285 

28,394 

2,36S,0.iS 

Central Provinces 









and Berar 


2 

66 

• • 

• » 

a • 

10,128 

195 

491,739 

Coorg 

• 

• * 

• « 

• • 

415 

39,735 

13 

• • 

a 

Delhi 

« • 

17 

1 

• • 



1,521 

• « 

30,810 

Madras 

% • 

30,386 

1,681 

• • 

77,863 

55,546 

307,172 

151,365 

453,533 

North-IT ost Pront ier 









Province 


• • 

37 

• • 

« • 

• • 

18,952 

3,144 

140,804 

Orissa . • 

• * 

• • 

775 

• a 

• • 

130 

31,092 

761 

17,382 

Fnnjah 

« 

4,563 

13,448 

1,304 

9,328 

• » 

82,549 

1,106 

5,045,695 

Bind 

• • 


664 


• • 

• a 

5,938 

113 

137,891 

Dnited Provinces 

• * 

1,576 

372 

5,834 

6,611 

• • 

97,484 

2,414 

1/23,541 

Total 

« • 

37,244 

17,277 

7,138 

737,579 

95,421 

1,181,472 

191,992 

10,466,639 


(a) Includes Cmoliona and Indian hemp also. 


AREA rSDEE DIFFEREM CROPS CELTITATED IS 1939-40 IS EACH PEOVIKCE 




Fruits and 
Vegetables 

1 Mlscellaneons 
Crops. 

Total 

Deduft 

area 

Not 

Pro^ inces 


including 

root 

crops. 

Food. 

Non-food. 

area 

soim. 

sown 

more than 
once. 

area 

sovra. 

AJmer-Merwara 


Acres 

1,029 

Acres. 

16.703 

Acres. 

8,631 

Acres. 

251,014 

Acres. 

23,675 

Acres. 

227,330 

Asssm . . 


461,204 

(b) 

141,981 

7,507,112 

868,344 

6.638,763 

Bengal .. 


817,900 

223,400 

79,100 

30,228,400 

5,312,000 

24,010,400 

Bihar . . 


435,100 

460,100 

241,200 

23,260.300 

5.268.600 

17,991,700 

28,540,030 

Bombay 


210,624 

1,310 

7,690 

29,413,873 

873,843 

Central Provinces 
Berar. . 

and 

147,391 

4,560 

839 

27,133,285 

2,920.529 

24,212,766 

Coorg . . 

• • 

10,746 

• • « • 

.... 

149,216 

610 

148,600 

Delhi . 


4,554 

1,103 

1,598 

247,638 

48,662 

193,976 

Madras . 


701,013 

47,887 

130,470 

36,280,212 

4,819,803 

31,460,401 

North-'VTest Frontier 
Province 

39,695 

22,179 

817 

2,305,447 

364.830 

2,000,617 

Orhsa . . 

• • 

136,051 

59,797 

196,848 

7,005,058 

871,382 

6,43i,5,0 

Punjab .. 


334,037 

102,520 

15,037 

29,940,850 

4,202,721 

25,744,129 
4,915.3 ii 
36,499.012 



54,723 

2,536 

21,022 

5,023.877 

078.034 

United Provinces 

• * 

611,023 

250,745 

12,091 

45,101,075 

8,662,033 

Total 


3,965,092 

1,195,846 

857,374 

244,574,857 

34,615,071 

200,959,750 


(6) Indnded under •* Miscellaneous non-food crops.”- 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 



(c) Includes Madras States for which separate figures are not available, (e) Below 500 bales or tons (/) Below 50 tons (a) Not available 
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(a) FlRurcs not yet available f Figures for 1938-39 and 1939-40 are subject to revision. 

Nott , — The acreage of crops given in this table is for British India only, bat the yield includes the crops in certain Indian States also. 
* The statistics of the production of Tea, Jute and Bubbei are for calendar years. $ Esclosive of Burma. 


























Irrigation. 


The chief charccteristlcs of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throu^out the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at dierrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at (^errapunjl in 1861, while at stations m 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There ate thns 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive raiuhill as others do from 
drou^t. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfaii is its unequal distribution tbronghout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
Is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small, the normal amount \arying 
irom half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or Jnne, is prac- 
tically rainless Conscqnently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 


cold weather rams are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems arc found. 

The expedient of stormg water in the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imTn^ 
moriai. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those undn 
Government control range from small tanks 
imgatmg only a few acres each to the Imce 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradnallv 
escaping water from a work of the latter tvpe, 
a supply can be mamtained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — ^Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the tneumum 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mmmg the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or mmor, for which capital accotmti 


of the most wonderful and rapid growth of , are kept, have been re-classified under two 


vegetation , in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-bnmt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is Its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency The average 
annual rainfall o> er the whole country is about 
43 inches and there IS but little variation from _ _ 

this average from year to year, the greatest | to the productivelilass. 
recorded being only about seven inches But ' 

If sojiaratc tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount lias been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought 


heads, Productive and Unproductive, vrith a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be dossed as prodnctlve 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce snlDcIent 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of • 
the largest hrigaMon systems In India belong 


Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 23 per cent as a dry year and one 


Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protecUon of prerarions 
tracts and to guard against the necessity fer 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popnia 
tfon fn times of famine. They are flnsBW 
from the current revenues of India, 
from the annual grant for famme relief ano 
Insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being seja- 


in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe , rately justified by a comparison of the 
drought, the examination of past statistics i each acre protected (based upon such factor. 

shows thU, over the precarious area, one year as the probable cost of famine relief, the popma 

in five may be expected to be a dry year and one ' tion of the tract, the area already 
in ten a y ear of sev ere drought It is largely j and tJie minimum area which must be protectw 
in order to remov e the menace of these years ' in order to tide over a period of severe drongwi 
that the great irrigation systems of India have with the cost of such protection, 
been constructed. i 

I Kearly one-eighUi of the whole arra Irrlp|w 
Government Works— The Government In India from Government works is eii«K? 
irrigation works of India may be divided into by minor works for which no capital accoat 
two main classes, those provided with artificial Is kept. 

storage, and tliose dependent throughout the , . 

y ear on the natural supplies of the rivers from I Growth of Irrigation —There hM. 

u Inch they have their origin. In actual fact, th8jastfciv.tyyears,beea«steadygrowDini“' 

practically every inigation work depends upon ‘ " - 

storage of one kind nr another but, in many 
casesv this Is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


the Jastfciv.ty years, been a steaay eTovr^^ -- 
area irrigated by Government Irrigation jo 
From lOi million acres In 1S78-79 th® 
annually irrigated rose to 19i 
the beginning of the century and to v- 
million acres in 1037-38. 


■v 


} 


Irrigation Charges, 
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The mam increase has been in the dass of 
productive ■works, which imgated 4i million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,766,209 acres in 
'1926-27 During the year 1937-38 the areas 
‘irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 24 52 and 2,82 mUlion 
acres respectively. 

The area irrlgated'in 1937-38 was the largest 
in the Punjab in which proVmce 12 29 million 
acres were irrigated during the year, excluding 
area irrigated through channels uhidi he in 
the Indian states The Madras presidency came 
next, uith an area of 7 56 million acres, follo'U- 
, ed by the United Provinces 'uith an area of 6.16 
million acres, 

) 

Capital and Revenue “The total capital out- 
' lay, direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, includmg works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1937-38 to Its 15,028 lakhs The gross revenue 
for the year was Rs 1,351 lakhs and the 
u or king expenses 462 lakhs, the net return on 
the capital being, therefore, 6 91 per cent. 


Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings 
Practically speaking. Government guarantees 
suffieient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop falls to mature, or if its 
yield IS much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether imgation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and iinivetsal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 


The return on capital invested in productive 
irrigation works uas highest in the Punjab 
where the canals yielded 14 99 per cent The 
return uas 11 29 per cent in the North-West 
Proutler Province, 9 42 per cent in Bombay, 
6 36 per cent in Madras, and 6 32 per cent 
in the United Provinces | 

Charges for Water.— The cliarges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOtlis of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon imgated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may, 
however, bo regarded ns exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually imgated is measured, 
and a rate is charged pec acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “ lift ”, that is to 
sa} where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successlul The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
s>sttm under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and qualltj of his crop. 


The rates charged vary considerably with th 
crop grown, .and are different in each provinc 
and often upon the several canals in a singli 
is Punjab, they vary Iron 
Rs. .-^0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, fron 
n* a acre for rice, from 

RS. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and fron 


Taken as a whole, irrigation Is -offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Bureau of Irrigation.— An im- 
portant event of the triennium 1930-33 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation This organisation satis- 
fies a want long felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian irrigation The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931 Its main objectsareto 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on irrigation and allied subjects between 
the engineer officers oi the various provinces , to 
; co-ordinate research in irrigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achieved , to convene at intervals general 
congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces , and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other countries with a vnew to the 
exchange of publications and information 
These objects necessitate among other things the 
mamtenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the library is considerable The bureau was 
financed during the year 1931-32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, bat local Governments have since 
I consented to contribute towards its support, and 
I it has thus achieved an independent existence 
rader the Central Board of Imgation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 

, Hydi*o»dynamic Research — ^In the year 
193<-38, the Government of India, at the 
instance of the Central Board of Irrigation, took 
over from the Government of Bombay their 
iRigation and Hj dro-dynamic Rescarcli Station 
at Khadakvasla near Poona This Station 
deals largely vnthhjdro-djTiamic problems of 
au-India importance, such as the behaviour 
of rivers, the protection of bridges and the like 


Irrigaiior, — Produciiv& WorH, 
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Ice. f.'zfr'ni’':s nalnlv ictcre^c-d in hYdr-v 
d'xarci': research are the CrOYemmmt of India, 
vdiO adnraii'er scaaH irrigation £“^!ietne5 in 
Balncbii^an and Eaipntana and have large 
rail'^ar interests and the Pro“ineial. GoYstn* 
t 2 en*s**r:th large irrirat.cn projects in opera'ion- 

Ststron "as cririn^v being oaintaiaed 

L ■R«-nV«— fjoa PrOYlIlCid ■ 

( 




acres and the ProYinctal Govemmei.* d d c- 
feel jnstided in l.eer<Irn up frein their* 
reTenasS; a research station- f^e resTlts r* 
Tshiai vroald be applied maiclY cisr-h'rti 
IhEY, therefore, asked the Govcmnect c; irl s 
to take it over Yrjth elect irora ArrE 1, 
hen otherYT^e they tropossd to close it doyr. 


-ernen 

The Gorenacent of India decided 


l<5 


CT the Go'/enment of Bomray fro 
re^ ernes and in 11' 34-3-5. the c*st ox ranning 
It ^- 3 = roahhiY i-02 lakhs. "VTith the separa-ion 
cf Sind from’Bombay- the irrigated area in the 
Itres-deccT proper Y-as redaeed^to abort 401,000 

The remits obtained in each prorrince art giTtn in the table belorir j 


the Sta*ion from Central fands for the ysit; 
1007-35 and 1035-39 and in the meartafe 
consider the question of its fetare. Sa *>-.• 


qaentiy they decided to contiaae to ia.’a:'''a 
the Sta*ioa for a iarther peried cf hre '•ears. 


Prorinoes. 


Average area irrigated 
in trienninm 
1933-35. 


Ares irrigated la 
1937-35. 


Iladras 

Bombay fBecran j • . . • 

S.nd .. .. •* -* 

Bengal.. .. .. .. 

United Provinces 

Pnnjah 

Barma «. .. .. .. 

Bihar and Onssa . ■ . . 

Central Provinces 
yorth-TTest Pxontier Province 

P-ajpatana 

Balncbistan 


7.44SA47 

7,565,1C0 

352,809 

<« ov 

4,225,031 

4 549, C9T 

127,805 

2:O,3'0 

3 677,404 

5.16-: Srtj 

ii;oo7,r76 

i2;2SI,;:0 

2,305,354 

* 

£57,405 

1,047,301 

332,500 

317,4CO 

431,135 

469, 4CO 

26,446 • 

235^0 

20,760 

22xyt 


Total 


39,972,799 


31433,301 


t Pignres not available. 


•Taking productive vrorks only, a tdennial comparison Is given in tt* 
age area frrigBted by Endi vrorls during tfce trisn- 


ProdneUve Works. 

fo’Ioring table. It t-QI be seen that the average bui^ 

nimn vas approximately tvo milllcn inore than in the previons period r 


I 


PioTinces. 


Average area irrigated [ 
in trisxmiucQ 1933-35 . 1 


Area irrigated in 
1937-35. 



• • 

• • 

3.852,720 

' 

2,540,316 

Bombsy-Deccan 

• * 


5,148 

r 

6,K2 

C’^ft 

« • 

• ■ 

4,092,675 

f 

3,032, 

United Provinces 

• « 

V • 

3,553,062 


4,751,755 

Punjab .. : 

« « 

• 0 

10,205,230 

t 

12,246,753 

Burma 

• • 


1,461,310 

* 


Bengal 

• • 

0 0 

74,313 

t 

140,556 

Eehar and Ori'sa 


0 0 

305,172 


553,545 

JTcrth-Weitrroat’er Province .. 



231,241 

f 

207,754 


Total 


24,020,8*0 


24,401,175 


i PigTires 

Taking the prodneti'e vroiks as a rrhole, 
the capital invested In them vras, at the end of 
1937-35, F.s 11,112 lakhs. The net tevence for 
the year vai pj. 553 lakhs giving a retnm 
7.55 per cent, as compar*'d vith 9 per cent, in 
lSlS-19 and 91 per cent- la 1519-20, In consi- 
dering these f gores it rmst be remembered that 
the capital Invested includes the expenditure 
nren teveral ttctIcs vrhitb have only lately come 
into op-sratirn and ethers ■a-hich vrere under 


net available. 

] constmetion, which clasres at present ec: 
I bate little or nothing in riie way of rtvc 
I momover only receipts from water rates at 
‘ share of the enhanc^ land revenue doe to 
introdaction of irrfgatloa are cred’ted to 
canals, so that the retnms include rcti..n: 
Bccoant c£ the large addition to the 
revenues cf the country which foMnws in 
wake of their constmetion. 


i » 
*v* 

it' 

: « 

tlfi 








Irrigation — Non-capital Works, 3^3 

Unproductive Works.— Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas Irrigated in the 


mloos provlnceB duting tlie various periods were as below— 


j 

Frovinces. 

1 

Average area Irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1033-36. 

Ares irrigated in 
1937-38 

Madras 

396,725 

190,045 

Bombay-Decean 

208.700 

309,693 

Sind 

104,594 

99,676 

Bengal 

22,681 * 

41,603 

United Provinces 

384,582 

427,637 

Punjab 

712,546 

764,515 

Burma 

672,197 

t 

Bihar and Orissa 

490.849 

' 411,671 

Central Provinces 

305,562 

288,352 

North-West Frontier Province .. .. 

109,802 

252,636 

Rajputana .. ,, 

26,646 

26.800 

Baluchistan 

20,760 

22,172 

Total 

* 3,445,686 

2,824,600 


$ Figures not available 


Non-capital Worbs— The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 


Provinces. 


- 

Average area Irn- 
gated in triennium 
1980-33. 

- 

Average area 
irrigated in 
triennium 
1933-36. 

Madras 



3,297,565 

3,168,603 

Bomba} -Deccan . 

Sind .. .. 

. 

- 

171,925 

168,952 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

• 


62,637 

27,768 

•• 

• 

24,179 

21,748 

30,865 

Burma . . 

• • • • 

• 

9,757 

Bihir and Orissa 

• • • • 

« • 

68,145 

71,877 

Central Provinces 

• • • • 

• 

2.484 

1,387 


• • # 


30,628 

26,930 


"Total 

• • 

3.679,311 

3,506.233 







3X4 ' Irrigation — Itrigafed Acreage. 


Irrigated Acreage— A coaipsrisoa of tiie acreage of crops matared daring 1SS7-S3 tv 
means of GoTsrnment Irrigation systems mtli the total area under caltiration in tts several 
provinces is given be’oir : — 


Provinces. 

4 

i 

1 

i 

4 

1 

t 

i 

i 

1 

t 

t 

t 

} 

.Area sown • 

} 

1 

Acres. | 

Area irri- | | 

gated by j 1 

Govern- ipercentage of 
ment 'atea irrimted 
irrigation , to total 

works. 1 area sown. ! 

Acres. j 1 

i 

Capital c£6t 
of Govean- 
ment irriga- 
tion d:27^- 
catioa works 
to end of 
1937-SS. ' 
In lakhs of 
rnjees 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irr.ga- 
tioa. 

In lakhs of 
mpses 

diadras 

i 

1 

36,917 903' 

7,565 100, 

20.49 

2,023 

2,193 

Bombav 

..i 

28.591,103 

485,903, 

1.71 

1,077 

243 

SrBcTill « • • . 

--J 

29 719,600 

203 300 

O.Sl 

532 

no 

United Provinces . . 

am) 

35 34A103 

*5 163 800 

14.53 

2 940: 

2,20? 

Punj lb 

* 

31,572 60<3 

t12 291 SOO, 

SS.fiO 

3 386 

4,032 

Eihar 


19,323 40.1 

663,300, 

3.40 

356 

273 

C. P, (evcludme B=rar) 

. > 

20,653,000 

317.4(]ii) 

1.50 

679 

90 

2s . Is . F, Province 

- - ! 

2,519 100 

460,400 

1S.2S 

321 

139 

Orissa 

- • ) 

€ 447 GO-J 

354,000 

4 63 

330 

i:s 

Smd 


5 441 300 

4.S4Q 300, 

S9.12 

. 3,001 

1028 

P^jputana .. 


392 603 

26 SOO. 

6.52 

35 

s 


-- 

471 100 

22,203; 

4.76 

145 

5 

Total 

1 

( 

217.593 400, 

1 

32,433.300 

1 

14. 6S 

1 

15,028 

; 

» 

j . 10 404 


• Xiciades 24 300 acres in Indian States irrigated by ibe United Provinces Irrigitioa tvo'ls- 
t Inriades Es C42 blchs on Hydro-Electnc vrorks. 

i In addition 7C9.400 acres vi-rte irrigated on the Indian State channels of the 'Vi’estim 
arena canal the Sirlund and the Ghaggar canals. 


Kew Works- — ^The major forks of excep- 
tional importance a^e the Uoyd Barrage and 
Canals i” S nd, the Cnnvery (M’-itnr) project in 
Ifadra® and the S Jtlej Valley Canals m" the Pun- 
jab. Tre Llovd Barrage vrluch was opened b; 
His Lxc/.llcnc:' the Viceroy early m 19d2 is the 
creates* work of its land in the world, measuring 
4t 723 feet between the faces of tre regulators on 
either s'de The canals constmct'onicnrme has 
l-:=n covg’’:ted, and tts revenue account 
of the sc.'’eme was open.-d with effect from 
tile £nanc.3l year I932-C3. 

Providing for the irrigation of a total anti- 
cipated area oi app'oximatcly 54 million acres 
on attainment or full dtvdbprnent the mam 
fvatnrts of tl e schtme are a Barrage approxi- 
raat-ly a m’.. long ncro=s the nvcrlndus near 
Saidrur, t'.reelarci. canab taking o5 fromabove 
the Barrage on the richt Lana bftne liivtr and 
f: jrcarjrlson the h.t tank o' the P^’ier with a 
S‘"parate 1 rjd-rcruIat'T for cacn cana*. Tne 
txtens've tmace works ct Sukknr cc<st the 
O ji err m- at over E« 24 crores 

The Sntlej Valley Works which reached 
comt’.tn'i ly the end of 1932-03 received 
t! e ran-tbri oi tl S‘‘r'e‘arr cd State fox India 
in 1521-22 I: fa^Is into four na’-nral cront'S 
cent-cJ on tie Femrepnr, Snb'manke. Is’am, 
and Pan' '.a i Headwt*'r.$. During the tnennium 
ending l£32-00 n^i the Stn'e Canals taking 
o3 from the 2r;r three headwcrics, namely the 
LAaner To’dwah, UasumSaa'ii.a, Bahawa’p'ar 
and Qanpnr Canals were Lacae«i over to the 
Smres The rema’ninn tvo Cam’s, namel.v 
t’ e Abbnsla and I’nnjnad Canals taking off 


, from the Panjnad Head works, were alsohinJsd 
over to the Bahawalpnr State during the yeM 



acres a’-e perennial and S,033,0iK) a^es 
perenraal irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in Bntirn 
territory, 2,S25,000 acres in Bahawa’pnr sc- 
341 OOQncres in Bikaner. 



» jLy;_ _ _ , _ . ^ 

• : armed on the 21st August 1934. The 
, was sanctioned in 1925 and its sa-t i-- 
I istimate amounts to Bs. 737 lakhs. It f v 

iramed with two main objects in view, ’ 
f improve the cnistinc finctuating water sup, ^ 

] for the Cauvery delta irrigation of oyer a - 

’acres and, secondly, to extend irr5=.»tion 
jnew area oi 301,010 acres. The pro.ei- i-' 
volved — 



and to ta=E them down to the dcl>a »- 
^ when required ; 

» (li) the constmctlon of an irtirai'-^ 

I (the Grand Anient canal) taking cn c- - 


(ih. 

right hank of the Csuvcry ; aai 

(lit) tl e improvement and crtcz‘iO^ ^ ‘^2 
exist'mg Vadavar canal m tb- 
delta. 


t» iJ a t-t tj. 




Wells and Tanks. 


315 


A saving of Be 74 73 lakhs is expected in the 
Evnctioncd estimate and the project is 
estimated to yield a net revenue of over 
Its. 50 lakhs. Apart from the extension of 
irrigation to new areas (271, boO acres on the 
Grand Anicut canal and 30,000. acres on the 
Yadavar canal) second crop cultivation is 


expected to increase by 176,000 acres The 
potentialities of Mettur as an industrial centre 
are now considerable for the area will possep 
the great advantages of Clieap power, an ample 
supply of water and proximity to cotton and 
I groundnut tracts, and there are also factory 
I sites in the vicinity of the railnay and the river 
I Cauvery, 


[Editorial Note —The figures given throughout this article are the latest obtainable from the 
Government of India'at the time of going to press,] 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far wc have dealt only with the great irri - 1 
gation schemes However, the real eastern 
instrument Is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wclis Moreover the well is an 
extremely efliclcnt Instrument of irrigation. 
When tiio cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which ho uses from a varying depth, be 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
rjinal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
It is genomliy used for high grade crops It Is 
estimated (hat welUirrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although (he huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canais in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wclis —Wells In India ar< 
of every description They may be just hole: 
In the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used foi 
a year or two and then allowed to fall int< 
decay Tlieso are temporary or laeJia wells. Oi 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick o: 
stone. They vary from the lacha well costing 1 
few rupees to the raasoniy well, which will rui 
into thousands, or In tbesandy wastes of Bikanei 
where the water level Is three hundred fee 
below the surface, to still more The mean 
of raising the water vary In equal degree Then 
is tlie picoffaA, or weighted lever, raising i 
bucket at the end of a pi\otcd pole, just as ii 
done on the banks of the Nile. Ihls is rare!' 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet For greate' 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This 1 
gcnemlly harnessed to the mot, or leather bag 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging th 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down 1 
ramp of a length approximating to the deptl 
of the well Sometimes the mol is just a Icitlie 
big, more often It is a self-acting arrangement 
which discharges the water Into a sump auto 
matically on reaching the surface By thl 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water ar 
raised at a time, and in its' simplicity, and th 
eisc with which the apparatus can be construct 
cd and repaired by village labour, the mot 1 
unsurpassed in cfflclency. There is also th 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of carthcnwai 


pots running round a wheel Recently attempts 
have' been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6k per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts lor specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation Is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features In the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size It may vary from a gieat 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting In the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, liolding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres They 
date bauk to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great sire, bolding from three to four biilion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanka in the 
Cliinglepnt district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old Tank inigatlon is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it IS found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds Its highest 
development in Madras In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks ate controlled by Government In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine thev are often quite useless 
inasmuch ns the rainfall does not suOlco to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 
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. Meteorology. 

The meteorologj* of India like that of other region in which the weather is unsettled, durlnc 
countries is largely a result of its geographical this period oV generally settled conditions, Is 
position. The great land area of Asm to the North-west India. Tins region during Januan, 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of February and part of March is tra^erscd 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are a succession of shallow storms from the iics{- 
determining factors in settling its principal ward. The luimhcr and character of tlicso 
meteorological features When the North- storms vary very largely from year to year 
em Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, and In some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In the northern winter, Central Asia becomes In normal years, however, in Korthcru India 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
southward and we have over the northern pro- passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
Vinces of India the westerly wmds and east- and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate Peshawar the total rainfall for the tour months, 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere December to March, amounts to 5 75 inches 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- while the total fall for the four months, June 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards to September, Is 4*C5 inches, showing that the 
It an immense current of air which carries rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
with it the enormotfh volume of water vapour in this region than that of the summer mon- 
whicb it has picked up lii the course of its long soon. These two periods of subsidiary '* rains” 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian are of the greatest economic importance. The 
Ocean, BO that at one season of the year parts (all in Madrasis, as shown above, of considerable 
of India are deluged with rain and at another actual amount, while that of North-west India 
persistent dry weather prevsila though small in absolute amount is of tlic 

greatest consequence as on It largely depend 
Monsoons .—The all-important fact In the the grain and wheat crops of Northern India, 
meteorology of India Is the alternation of the 

seasons known ns the summer and winter mon- „ , ,r ^ »r ^ ^ > 

soons During the winter monsoon the winds are Spring Months.— March to May and part oi 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- June form a period of rapid continuous lucreaso 
' ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air temperature and decrease of baromcttle 
oTcment are the characteristic features of this pressure throughout India, During this period 
..'tson The summer rains cease in the pro- tt*cre occurs a steady transference northward 
'inccB of the North-West Frontier Proiince of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
and the Punjab about the middle of September maximum temperatures, sHghtly exceeding 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 100® occur m the Deccan, in April max tern- 
set In over that area and the weather becomes peratures varying between 100° and 105 and 
fresh and pleasant These fine weather con- In May between 105° and 110°, prevail oicr tlis 
ditions extend slowlv eastward and southward greater part of the interior of the .country while 
so thatb\ the end of October, they embrace in June the highest mean maximum temperatures, 
all parts of the country except the southern exceeding, 110°, occur in the Indus Vallcj nc.ar 
half of tlio Peninsula, and by the end of the Jacobabad Temperatures exceeding 120 haio 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian recorded over a wide area including Sinn, 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the Bajputana, the West and South Punjab and H'o 
Equatorial Belt Thus the characteristics of the United Provinces, hut the mehest 
of the cold weather from October to February temperature hitherto recorded is 127 rcgtstcren 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tern- Jacobabad on June 12th, 1910 During tins 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; period of rising temperature and dimlnlsinng 
to the south of these the north-east winds of barometric pressure, great alternUons tasc 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly place in the air movements over India, inciuu* 
the north-cast Trades and a graduallv extend Ing the disappearance of the north-east wines 
Ing area of fine weather which, as the season of the winter monsoon, and the air circoiaticn 
progresses, finallv embraces the whole Indian over India and its adjacent seas, becomes n 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these local circulation, cbaracteriBed by strong 
Doc weather conditions exist during this period, winds down the river valleys of Kortnern inow 
ciz ; the Madras coast and the north-west of and increasing land and sea winds in the coa.i 
India. In the former region the north-east regions. These land and sea winds, as uiey 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in become stronger and more extensive, muinu 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the large contrasts of temperature and numimi) 
retreating summer monsoon, which current which result in tlie production of violent 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and storms These take the forms of dust siorni 
blowing directly on te the Madras coast gives In the dry plains of Northern India ann oi 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed thunder and hailstorms in regions where in i 
weather of the whole year, for while the total is Inter-action between dampsra winds ana or> 
rainfall for the four months June to September, winds from the interior. These storms ar^ 
it, the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- frequently accompanied wHli winds oi cxw 
servatory amounts to 15*4fl' inches the total slvc force, heavy hall and torrential ram 
rainfall for the three months October to De- are on that account \cry ^strucH\o 
cemhei amounts to 31*78 Inches. The other known as “ Nor’westers ” In Bengal. 
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3s thp time the area ol B^eatest- heat has 
been establlalied over North-vreet India, to the 
la^t week of May or first of ffune, India nee 
become the seat ol low barometric pressures 
wlatlvdf to the adjacent 
character of the weather chanKes. 
the hot weather period, dlsonssed ab ov e, the 
winds and weather are mainly det«mlned 
by local conditions. Between the 
and Lat. 30° or 86° South, the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that la to s^ 
from about Lat. 80o-3o® South a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the bm 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond To the north ol this circulation, 

1 e , between the Hquator and Lat 20° to 25 
North, there exists a light unsteadv circula- 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
Is to say about Lat 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
ait rises Into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still fuitber to the northward and to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the diSerence m the 
heating effect of the sun's rays over land and 
sea It fa now neccasaiy to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at tills time Is progrcssuig slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun to its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbounug 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus We have the eouthem Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning ol June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arablao Sea 
finally breaks up, the Immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with Its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is Invaded by oceanic condltloiis — 
the sontb-west monsoon proper. This la the 
most Important season of the year as npon 
It depends the prosperity of at least five sixths 
of the people ol India 

When thli current is fully established a con- 
unuoUB air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from r^t 30° S. to Lat 30° N. the southern 
halt being the south-east trades and the nortb- 
tm naif the south-west monsoon The most 

horizontal air movement passing over an 

tlon is ronstantly In progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 


over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 


The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and to the course 
of the succeeding two weeks sptcadB wet “e 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. « advance over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 
current blowB on to the west coast anu sweep** 
log over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
sweeps over Bengal and after meeting the 
Himalayas gets deflected and blows as a south- 
easterly and easterly current right up the Gangetlo 
plain The south-west monsoon continues for 
tliree and a half to four months, mz , from the 
beginning of June to the middle or end of Septem- 
ber During its prevalence more or less general 
though far from continuous ram prevails 
throughout India, the principal features of the 
rainfall distribution being as follows. -The 
greater portion of the Arabian Sea current, the 
total volume of which is probably three times 
as great as that of the Bengal cunent, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, Is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy ralh alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total aveiaging about 100 inches, most 
of which falls in tour months The current 
after parting with most ol its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uocer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out Into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local cunent. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Bind coasts 
gives a certain amount ol rain to thd coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western Itojputana, 
anti passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Hajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas, In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay ol Bengal blows from south- 
west and Is thus directed towards the 
Tcnasserim hills and up the valley of the 
taawady to which it gives very heavy rain 
Ttmt portion of this current which advances 
sumciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy ram to the low- 
Jylng districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive ram (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills The te- 
portion ot tho Bay current advance 
trom the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
aiinalayas and 'gives general tain over the 
Langetlc plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
tower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikbim to 
Kashmir. 

To tba Eontb of this easterly wind of the 
Bay enrient and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly trom Hissar 
in the Fanjab through Aera, Allahabad and 
part of Cbota Cfagpur to Orissa, where one or 
the other current of the monsoon prevails. In 
this area the rainfall is conditioned by the 
storms from the Bay of Bengal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy fails of occasional 
ram 

The total tainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, IS below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
onlv 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over T.00 
Inches on the Tenassenm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
IS only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India including Burma is — 


May 

3-1 

inches 

June 

. 7 9 

St 

July 

, 11*2 

St 

August . 

.. 10 3 

tl 

September 

,,7 0 

n 

October 

. 3 3 

tt 


Cj clonic storms are an almost invariable 
feature of tlic monsoon period In (he Arabian 
Sea tlicv ordinarily form at the commencement 
- '•'and end of the season uz , Jhiy and November, 
" ‘ but 111 the Baj thev fonn a constantly recurring 

teatnre of the monsoon season The following 
givc-5 tlie (ofal minibcr of stoims recorded during 
the period 1891 to 1937 and shows the monthly 
dl'-tnbutiou — 

Jan Feb Mar Apl Ufay June 
Bav of Bengal 3 4 15 19 25 

July Aug Sop Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 22 14 19 33 39 19 


Jan Feb. Mar Apl May Juno 
Arabian Sea 3 . . . . 3 8 ll 

*’ July Aug. Sep Oct. Nov Dec. 
Arabian Sea 3 .. 4 14 13 3 

Tbe preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through* 
out India during tbe year, but it must be re* 
luembered, that every year produces varJa* 
tions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This Is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall The most important va* 
nations in this element which may occur arc — ' 

(1) Delay in tbe commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
bemg most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The distribution tbronghont the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About tbe mfddle of September flue and 
fresh weather begins to appear In the extreme 
oorth-weet of India. This area ot line weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end ot Octoher the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throiigliout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modiflcations which are inseparablo from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself 
after year 


INDIA METEOROLOtSlCAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875, to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
•sprung up before that date Tlic various duties 
winch were hnpo«ed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented hv new dutic<i The main existing 
)unrtion«, more or less in the lustoncal order m 
whicii tlicv were assumed, may be briefly 
suniraarised as follows — 

(а) TIic issue of w arnlngs to porta and coastal 
districts of the approach of cv clonic storms 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in tiic Indian seas, and tlie collection of 
meteorological data from ships. International 


recommendations on these subjects arc contained 
in Appendix ^\^ 

(c) Tlie maintenance of systematic mnonN nj 
meteorological data and tlic'publication pi cum' 
tological statistics These w ere originall v nn", 
taken in order to furnisli data for the Invc i r 
tion of the relation betw ecu w catlicr and c 

((1) Tlic issue to the public of V’’ 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts, J 
duties wore originally recommended l>v “ 
mittcc of Enquiry into tlie causes of lan 
in India f 

(e) Meteorological rcscarclics of a P® 
character, but particularly regarding 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon ana > 
rainfall. 
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{/) Tlie issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall and frost (cold vr^e) mainly to 
(joiernment officials (eg, canar and railuay 
engineers, Collectors, Directors of Agriculture, 
etc ) and through the newspapers to the puhlio 
in general. 

(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from oHicials, commercial firms or 
priiate individuals 

(ti Technical supervision of rainfall regis- 
tration carried out under the control of provincial 
Goveniment authorities 
(j) The study of tempeiature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data 
(1) The 1 ssue of n eather reports and n arnings 
to aircraft, ciiil and military, the latter being in 
collaboration nitli the Air Forces in India Inter- 
national recommendations on this subject are 
contained in Appendix III. 

(1) The training and examination in meteoro- 
logy of candidates for air pilot's licences 
(«i) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture, on nhich the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India made the recommendations 
contained in Appendix Y 
(n) Broadcast of u eather data for the benefit 
of ships nt sea, both naval and mercantile and 
of other meteorological offices in neighbouring 
countries as well as in India 
( 0 ) Issue of special weather reports to the 
AIR Stations at Delhi, Lucknow', Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madias for the regions sened by 
tlicm 

In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook i arious 
other important duties, such as — 

(p) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Naiy. 

( 5 ) Obsen ations and researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospherie 
electricity at Bombij and Poona 
(r) Regular studi (malnlj bi spectroscopic 
evamlnation) of the sun at the Solar Phi sics 
Obsen ntor> nt Kodaikanal 

( 5 ) Maintenance of seismologlcal instruments 
nt 1 arious centres 


ORGANISATION. 

Requirements for weather forecasts— It is 
neecsssan to note tint practical ineteorologj 
implies a meteorological organisation, not mcrcli 
iiidiMdual nieteorologisti, reliing upon their 
own per-oinl and pureli local obsen at 10 ns Tlie 
making of i cingle forecast in am of tlie larger 
meteorological ofllces of the world requires the 
co-operation of some hundreds of persons First 
of all, it iiresuincs that Instruments liaic been 
indented according to special specifications, 
ti-sted thoroughla on receipt from the makers 
and distributed to obsen ers all o\ cr the countrj 


The mere distribution of the instruments does 
not see the end of the preliminary work Sites 
for instruments have to he selected with care 
and obseraerseaeryw’herehaveto be instructed 
how to read the instruments, record the obserxa- 
tions, and prepare weather telegrams m code 
In India some 400 observers co-operate daily 
to take simultaneous observations at about 
300 separate places, and hand in their reports 
to telegraphists, who transmit them to forecast 
centres, where, for rapid assimilation, clerks 
decode them and chart them on maps meteoro- 
logical experts then draw therefrom the conclu- 
sions on which their forecasts are based There 
ate other observatories which take observations 
for climatological purposes but do not telegraph 
them 

' An efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological oiganisations This is 
recognised in the International Tele-Commnnica- 
tion Convention, from which extracts of the most 
recent regulations relating to meteorological 
messages are given in Appendix VI. 

Service to public — to ports and shipping — 
Whereas the public, in general, are served mostly 
tlirough the newspapers which daily publish 
extracts from the latest ofiicial weather reports 
and also print the heavy rainfall warnings and 
storm warmngs, special arrangements are ncces- 
sar}' to meet the needs of most of the individual 
interests concerned Reports for shipping and 
to ports aie issued from the meteorological 
offices at Poona and Calcutta The messages 
to ports include advice or instructions for the 
hoisting of signals of varying degrees of danger, 
these signals being understood by men in charge 
of local craft as well as of the larger ships In 
Bengal heavy damage is frequently caused by 
storms and nor’w'esters, particularly to small 
river craft and there is a special arrangement for 
warning river ports, river stations and police 
stations When storms threaten, ships at sea 
can receive bulletins at least tvsice a day and also 
messages containing synoptic data which are 
issued ns legional messages from Poona, Delhi, 
Karachi and Calcutta, and ns an all-India 
message from Bombay and Poona For the 
prompt issue of all these reports to ships at 
sea, the department is dependent upon 
the wireless services of the Indian Navy and the 
Government Telegraph Department These 
sj noptic reports are also w elcomed by meteoro- 
logical offices in neighbouring countries which 
use the data to extend their own daily weatlier 
charts 

Service to agriculturists and engineers — 
The Engineers in tharge of rail roads, telegraph 
line-, and irrigation works wlio arc on the warn- 
ing h-ts, receive warnings of heavv rain, liigh 
winds or untimilv rain hv special telegrams 
Some of the Agricultural oflicers in Brltisii India 
and the Indian States and District Collectors 
together with tlieir subordinates .ilso get direct 
tclcsraphlc w arniniis of heav \ and nntimel> rain 
and low temperature-, for tlie iicneflt of tlie 
igruultnnsts and the rural population in their 
areas 

The AIR stations at Dcllii, Lucknow 
Cileutta, Boinbav .ind Madras get special 
weather reports from tlie forecasting centre-s 
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at Delhi, Calcutta and Poona for broadcast at 
lunch tune and in the c\enings ior the regions 
served hj* them 

Meteorological statistics — Tlie department 
has to organise itself not only for forecasting but 
also to sene as the "Public memory” of the 
weather and. climate of India. These duties 
iniolve the proper statistical arrangement of 
the weather data and their periodic publication 
in the form of daily, weekly, monthly, seasonal 
and j early repoits as well as occasional papers 
dealing with long-term averages These rcporia 
are used by, or in reply to enquiries from, 
industrialists, engineers, medical men and 
others. 

Investigations and development — Investi- 
gations on instruments, on geophysics, on the 
physics of the weather from day to day and 
month to month have to be undertaken, partly 
In response to the ever increasing demands on 
the serv ice and partly in response to enquiries 
from outside as well as inside the department 
It is to be noted that outside the government 
agencies dealing with meteorology there are few 
in the world and none in India working on 
research problems in meteorology The result 
is that practically all development and new lines 
of work must beerolvcd from nithin the official 
departments 

Requirements of airmen — Of all the major 
practical applications of meteorologv, its sera icc 
to aaiation is the most recent, and has developed 
into a speciali«cd and particularly designed 
• organisation For these reasons the ser\ice 
to a\ lators is described here m somewhat greater 
detail tlian tlie sersice to others Aaiators 
require detailed information about the weather , 
thej wish to know winds at different levels aloft, 
ha\e information about Msilulitj, fogs, dust- 
storms, tiiunderstorms, Iielght of low clouds, 
etc , along with forecasts of changes m these 
elements Many of these are local, short-lned 
and rapidlj changing phenomena 

Recommendations regarding the nature of 
information to be supplied to aircraft, the exhi- 
bition of current information at aerodromes and 
the meteorological organisation of international 
airways have been embodied in Annexe G of 
the International Convention of Air Naxigation 
(see Appendix III) In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
inters als along the airways to supply to the 
asiation personnel current information and 
forecasts of we.ither conditions along the routes 
up to the next aerodrome of tlie same class 
Forecast centres slioiild be cstablisiied at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts jirepared at sucii centres siiould be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
information of pilots Other recommendations 
refer to iioiirs and kind of obscnations and 
manner of cod if > mg them 

Service for aviation — In India, the 
meteorological serske for asiation is, for 
financial reasons, not able to attain the standard 
recommended In Annexe G of the International 
Concention The network of obscnatorles 
in India is much sparser than that in Durope 
and America and the frequency of observations 
taken at each of them much smaller. The 


3000-mile air route between Sharjah and Akiab 
is served by three forecasting centres at Karachi 
Delhi and Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic 
charts a day based on observations taken twice 
daily at observatories repotting to them The 
sole forecasting centre in southern India is at 
Poona, which also prepares two sjnoptlc charts 
daily 

The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along the mam trans-India route has enabled 
the Meteorological Department to place the 
meteorological arrangements on a ‘routine’ 
basis Under tlie rontino system, the irans- 
India Ait Route is divided into four sections 
With terminal points at Karachi, Jodhpur, 
Allahabad, Calcutta and Akyab Forecasts for 
each section of tlie route nreassned twice daih at 
about 13-00 and 21-00 hrs , I. S. T , and are 
distributed by wireless to aircraft in flight and 
to the aerodromes principally Goncemed The 
dissemination of the latest news about winds 
afoft and the latest " current weather " reports 
relating to cloud, visibility, rain, ground wind, 
etc , has been similarly placed on a louimc 
basis There are also arrangements for tlie 
supply of special reports of cunent weather at 
any time to aircraft in flight on request, .as well 
as for aoluntary reports regarding dangerous 
weather plienomena and their improiemcnt. 
The work starts each day some hours before 
dawn, when pilot balloons with lanterns attached 
are released and observed through theodolites 
for the computation of the upper winds The 
watch on the weather continues all through the 
day, Saturdays and holidays included well on 
to midnight The stations taking part in the 
scheme are Karachi, Barmer (through ICaraclit 
Radiol Jodhpur, Sikar, Delhi, Cawnpore 
(through Delhi Radio), Allahabad, Gaaa, Kara* 
ribagh (through Gaya Radio), Asansol (through 
Calcutta Radio), Calcutta and CJiittagonp Oijt 
the Bahrem-Karachi route, the distribution ot 
upper wind and current weather reports bi M /T 
takes place on days of flight of the Brlti*!!! Oier 
seas Airways Corporation FIjing Boats 

On other routes, the method of suppbing 
weather reports either m person or by landline 
telegram or W/T to each Individual aircraft 
separately is still in vogue, as wireless traflic 
w ith aeroplanes in flight is not yet fully organised 
On these routes On the establlslimcnt oi 
aeronautical wireless stations on the Konacni 
itodras route, the routine system has, honev«. 
been partiallv introduced there, upper wjud 
reports as well as current weather obsenatwn? 
taken at fixed hours being exchanged bj nii 
daily as a routine measure between aerodromf 
The Bclieme of issue of special reports of curres 
weather at any time to airmen on rcque=t. 
well as of voluntary reports regarding aanstro - 
weather phenomena and 
has been Introduced on the Kpachi Bomi > 
section of the route The routine 
been extended, tliough in a verj Hinlted fprw.ca 
the Madras-Colombo , On *he kariu.i 

Colombo, Karachl-Kahore. Bpinbaj -Delhi at j 
I Trkandruni-Tnclilnopoly route-, iandniie 
'grams, containing news of enrrent 
' exchanged between aerodromes and so to wpi 
I ment the reports supjilled bj the forcca tti 
I centres and pilot balloon stations 
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The ahovcmcntioncd amTigements for issue 
of current ucatlicr and pilot reports make it 
possible for aircraft to liase the latest ucatlicr 
UCMS from important points on the air route 
Tlie principal aerodromes on the route get copies 
of llichc messages and displaj them on ucatlicr 
notice hoards 

General organisation of tho department — 
In order to fulfil the various duties described in 
the preceding paragraphs the department is 
organised into a central oflicc, 8 sub-ofllccs, 
37 pilot balloon obsers atories and 320 ncatlicr 
obscrsatorles of various classes* distributed 
oser a region stretching from tlie Persian Gulf 
on the vest to Piirma on tho cast The central 
oflicc at Poona is the administratis e headquarters 
of the department The control oaer ucather 
observatories including the responsibihta for 
scriil iny of records and for checking and compu- 
tation of data received from them is diaidcd 
between the ofllccs at Poona, Calcutta and 
Karachi Forecasting for aaiation is diaidcd 
between these three ofllccs and the ofllccs at 
Kew’ Delhi, Peshawar and Lahore , the last two 
foiecast for military flying and do not serve eiMl 
aaiation 3'hc Upper Air Oflicc at New Delhi 
is in charge of all lulot balloon obscia atones in 
India and the Persian Gulf and therefore in im- 
mediate cxecuthc chaigc of miuh of the meteo- 
rological sera Ice for aalation It is responsible 
for adequate liaison with other departments con- 
cerned The Domluv and Alibag observatories 
ppcdallse In the studv of Geophysics, par- 
tieulaih terrestrial magnetism and sclsmo- 
log\, while the observatory at Kodalkanal 
spec lallses In the studv of solar phj sics Section 
111 describes in somewhat greater detail the 
gcneial duties of these dillerent ofllccs and 
AppendK IT shows tho number of posts as on 
1st December 1938, under each categorj in the 
main ofllccs and observatories of the department 

On the separation of Uurma from India on 
Ist April, 1937, the Gov eminent of Ilurma 
started an Independent mcteorologieal service 
for that couiitrv, with it>. headquarters at 
llangoon The Ilurma SleteorologU al Dciiart- 
ment has assumed control over all the surface 
and pilot balloon observatories In Ilurma and 
has taken over with elTect from 1st Julv, 1937, 
tho respoiisibllitv of issuing weather reports 
and forecasts reliting to the Ilurma area to the 
general public and also to aviators living over 
Ilurma It has also bakeii over with elfeet from 
I ' 1st April 19 !<», the duties of issuing storm warn- 
ings to the iiorts in Uurma and to diipiung in 
( lliinn 111 w iters wliiLli hitherto w i« done bv tin 
- faltutU Meteorologii il Olliee 

' GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 

OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES, 

► 

Headquarten Office, Poona (F U W ') — 

' The gener.al uiniini-tration of the dipirtimnt. 

iiuludinc CO ordinitioii of tcihmeil work ind 
> admlui-trative and fluaiuiil qiit-lioiis nlitnig 


to aviation, is carried on by the lieadqiiarter- 
ofllcc at Poona In addition it is in immediate 
and complete charge of second, third, fourth 
and fifth class observatories in Ccntril and 
southern India It publishes the Indian Dailv 
Wcithcr Report, AVoeklv and 3IonthIv Veather 
Reports ami the annual volumes entitled the 
India Weather Review and also issues two nnniial 
volumes containing rainfall data of about 3,090 
stations 111 India It iindcrt.ikcs tho issue of 
licavy ram warnings, frost and iintlmclv rain 
warnings for the whole countrj cvceptliig nortli- 
east-India and the l«sue of warnings for storms 
in the Arabian Sea This ofllce abo issues the 
special weather reports for bioidcast through 
the A I R stations at Roinb IV and ^fadras It 
issues through the Navy V /T hi it ion Ronibaj . 
twice diilv, svnoptic dati of selected lind 
stations ami ships for the benefit 01 shipping 
111 Indian waters Weather forecasts In iisjieit 
of aerial flights, cither roiiiiiie or ot< isinnal 
over the Pcninsiil.i and the centr.il parts of the 
countrv arc issued from this oflue Weather 
Charts arc prepared twice d.illv and .1 fclegnphii 
weather summary covering the whole of liidii Is 
issued dailj to the press, and two region il tele- 
graphic weather summaries covering the Penin- 
sula and the central parts of the coiiiitrj rtspee- 
tivclj to other subscriber' 'I he headquarters 
oflicc IS rcsiioiisiblc for practlciillj all illniatoto- 
glcal work 111 India, including the iirepar.ition of 
nonn.ils of rninfill, temperature, hiiniiditv, etc , 
for all observ .itorles It Ibsues a limited number 
of long-range seasonal forecasts for the countrv 
It collects and analvscs weather logs from shljis 
in the Arabian sea It ib resjionslble for the 
design, specification, test and repairs of all me- 
teorologlc .il liistrnmenis used in the department 
for siipiilv of iiistrumeiits and stores to the dii- 
ferent observatories and for maintaining stocks of 
Instnimcnts 

It maintains an upper air observatorj and a 
first class weather observ atorv It has fieilitics 
for research in tbcoretlcal and praetlul 
metcorologv Sounding billooii work in the 
Peninsula is directed from this olliee It colhcts 
and eompllcs for the Intern itioiial Aeiokv'ic.il 
Coiniiiisslon the upper air d.it 1 in respec t of 
India, Biirnia, Lev Ion, Simi, Indo Lhlna, Aial iv i 
and the Dutch Last Indies it t irrle-. on ill 
nccessarv correspondenee with the various 
Interiiallonal commissions on teehnual qiu-tiaiis 
and supplies mcteorologieal data and (crtaiii 
perimllcii returns to the international bodli- 
The programme of work of the Acrii iiltiirai 
Metcorologv Sc i tion of the olliee ineliides rl- 
mental work on iiileroellmatologv, btiiidinll- 
sation of methods of ob'« rv itioiis iiiiciir lit M 
conilitlons and construitlon of suit ible lii-tru- 
iiients for the purpo-e as well .is -tati-lli d 
InvC'tigatlons on the lornlitioii of tin. arc i 
and vitid of crops witli wiathir 

The Headquarters Ofllee i- ilivibd into ii.l t 
tections, nanulv, (icntril (Ini liidln-' Vviitiui 
sub section), Wi itln r, Ob-erv ittiriis, t I'l** r Ar 


• Classified into various clas-e-, 
as follow s — 

Class I 

Kumber - lu 


the minilier as it stood on 31st MirUi l‘JJ'> v as di tril 


II 

Jll 


HI IV 

« fkn 


V VI Tt.t-l 


U 1 


H 
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LIST OF OFFICERS IN THE INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 

AS ON 1st APRIL, 1942. 


MctcoroloEricol OlHcc, Poona 

Xorniaiid. Cliarlrs ■\^lllmnl Bhtli, CTr, M V 
j) PC (Mill ), I'liicdor-Gcncral of Obsena- 
torie's 

B inerji, Siullnii&u Kumar, M fp , u Sc (Calcutta), 
Supciiiit ending Jlctcorologist 
B.iinan.itlian, Kalpilhi Bainakrislm.i M A , ii Sc 
(M.idras), bupcrintcnding Meteorologist 
bolioni, Vibliwanath Vislimi, li A (IIoiis ), "M Sc. 

(Bombay), Meteorologist 
Prauianik, Siisbil Kumar, M sc (TiUcknou), 
rh ]) (Loud ), ]) 1 c , Meteorologist (On lca\e) 
bil Jnaiiendia Moban, ii A (Cal ), Ji Sc (Eng ), 
(Bo'-ton Tech ), Jletcorologist 
, Bo\, Alima ICiisIma, use (Cal), li t (O\oii), 
Jlctcorologist 

llaimlas, laiksbiuiiiaiajainpuram An iiithakrlsli- 
11.111, M \ , I'll 11 (Cal ), Meteorologist 
JIal, bobliag, M sc (llcinrcs), I'li l> (Loud) 
I) 1 C , 1 II Met soc , Mctcoiologist (Ollg ) 

Bark it All, li A , M sc (Punjab), Meteorologist 
(Oflg ) 

IJcsai Blumbbai Nublnbbai, iiA (lions), 
i,liU,‘^TS( (Bombav), I’li i» . use (Ediii ), 
1 n s i. , Assistant Meteorologist 

BamasMauil, Clniidrisbcklnia, MA (IIous). 

(M iilias). Assistant Metcoiologist 
Pun 11 ins Bij, M be (Punjab), Assistant Meleo- 
lologist 

Amiitlnkiisliiian B.aniakiisluia A^^ar, MA 
1) be , Assistant Meteorologist 

Pendse, Clniidiak iiit (laj iinii, M A , rli n (Can- 
tab ) .Spci I U Otlic cr foi bcismologiuil Bescarch 
('l(mp^ ) 

M illik, Aksboa Klim ir, ai si 11 he ( \g ). 

Assoi 1 \ 1. 1 , Vssistaiit Meteorologist (rempa ) 
Kagabliiisliaiii Bio, Kokk.irai Iiedii, si s( 
(MshOic), t'sistant Sletcoiologist (On probi- 
tlon) 

Mobaniad \slini 31 sp (Aligirli), Assistant 
Meteorologist (On prolntioii) 

Jleiicris (aitinoda PUdidi 11 \ lisp (Boiii- 
baa), VssjEtnnt Ah Uoiologist (Olfg ) 
laei P B (bidimbiia 1. \ (51 idra-), Xs^i-tiiit 
' 51etroro!ogist (Oflg) 

AtukirjM, Bli i\ mi P ir- id 11 a (( il ) \s-i t int 

Alt t( orclo.isl (Ollg) 

Pi'll lint a Plsbirolli B mu ai a (Alulris) 

\ss|'t mt Mt t( oioloai't (limjia ) 
landoii \miinitb 'i si n rbil (Mid) 

Vs'i't mt Mt taori)lo,.ist (Itmjia ) 

K ipiii Pmni T..d '1st rb !> (( intab) 

\"!'l ml Ml Itorolo.'lst (linijia ) 
biriiii, ir lias u s, (( ,| ^ A'-Ltmt 

5I( tf iutilii_ist (It mi)\ 1 

(i m.’ol'iilba la 1 Almitt>h '! -i (limO 
i't mt At. It molugi-i (Itmiia ) 

Mfleorologicnl Office, Bomba} 

Siaiir stii,l\ I 1 ]( to 'I \ (Midri-l, Jb II 
(I O'l 1 I, Mitto’Clc'^W 


Melcorolocical Office, Aliporc, Calcutta. 

Sur, Kolini Kanta, U be ( Mlaliabad), Meleoro- 
logiat 

Lai, Slia.iin Siran ai «e (Lmknoaa and loud) 
II ir A Tiist I’ 1 i; 'let soi (Lond ) .As-i-t mt 
Meteorologist 

Scn-Gupla, Prabliat Kumar, 11 sc (Altaliabad), 
Assistant Alclcorologiit (On probation) 
Kotesbaaaiaiii Pancbcti use (Mulras), Assist- 
ant Meteorologist (Teiiip> ) 

Meteorological Office, Karachi 
Sen, S.ubmdra Katli, 'i Sc (Cal iS, l.ond ), 
rli l> (Lond ), Meteorologist 
.Srcciilaasai.ib, Bett idapiir Karasimbiiib, ai sp 
(Cal), Assist.int Meteorologist (On leaae) 
STalurkai, Srcenia is I»a\minarasinli i, i.sp. 

( 5 Ij s ), ai St (C.iiit lb ), Assist ml Aletenrologist 
Boa Chaiidbaii, Siiliiiidri Kitli, 'i si (Cal), 
Assist mt 51 eteorologlst ((Alfg ) 

Solar Phjsics Observatory, Kodaiknnni. 

Karaaaii, Appadaaadiila Kikslmii, 31 A , W be 
( 5 Iadras), Direetor 

Das, Ami Kumar, 31 be (Cal ), U sc (Paris), 
Abbistaiit Direetor 

Upper Air Office and Forccastmer Centre 
Neav Delhi. 

Clulttrji Gouri))itI, It il Bahadur, 'I (Cal), 
hiiiierlnleiidliig AUteoiologlst 
K.ibraji, Kai'kbasbro .Tebangir 11 A (Hons ), 
11 St (Bombaj), ai sc , rb U (Lond ), AUtcoio- 
logist 

Basil, baradmdu, ai be (Allah ibid), Meteorolo- 
gist 

Das, KiisiiiiiP'bii. ai sp (Piiiij ib), rli U (Loud), 
Assist mt All teorologist 

A'enkitesliarirm bekb iripiirani P.iilmaiubbi 
latr, 11 A (linns) (AI nlr.is), A' Ltaiit Metro 
lologist (Onltaai) , 

Alitbiir Liksbnii situ\, ai c, p iin| ( \ 1 I du- 
ll idl \s-i»t mt All It orolo_l t 
Clntlorji Nri mill Prisad 'i st ((id) At 1 taut 
Aletenrologi'l (On pioltation) 

Biiiukrisbnm I\ P 11 a (At uli i ), \ i lard 
Altit orolo_i-t (Ollg ) 

Meteorologist naththeRo}aI Air Force, Lahore. 

Kri'biu Bio Piinnli K i_’b lat iidr ii 10 is, 
(Al'Mire) Alitt ninln_i't ( 1 1 mi)<>r ira ) "itb tin 
Air 1 OK i in Indi 1 

htii siitiiinrtiri \ itb 'IS, (Dull), \'-i • mt 
AI, t, orolo_l't (Xtmiia ) 

On Deputation to Burma Meteorological 
Department 

Boa Flirts ( bmdri, 'I s, (( tl ), u s (j, 1 1, 

j Alt t, oioki.i-l 

|Di-, suit,,..!, Kui'iir 'IS, (D "a ,t !• 1 1 
j u I < (I/)'id A In-* 1 , 1 I *' * Us (I < • J ) 

I A' I la'll All t, >,(,!. » 

(•Ill'll ltjM'""lll N u i\ tV *t s ,1 ' 

1 A -’sttril 5 It’»<-.’.vi • ((>*'g I 
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MONSOON OF 4941. 


Tlic tnon‘! 00 n bnr^l on tlic Jfilabar om'^t on 
tlie 22nU Ma\ Thw onlliiiM follo^\c'(l bj a 
•■evore cj clone in the Aribian Sea Mbicb •struck 
Mblabar and caused pc\ ore Hoods and lo3>' oi liu 
and property there in the last week of the month 
About the same time, a (j clone from the Uav 
of Bengal struck east Bengal and prepared tlic 
vaj for the ad\nnce of the monsoon in north- 
eabt India 

Tlie monsoon Rtrenglhened In >ralabar on the 
1 st of June and rapidlj nd^ meed into the in- 
teiior of the coiintn By the middle of the 
pciond ^^cek, it bad c\tendcd its ij practi- 
cally o\cr flic Mbole of India But lliii unusual 
algour of the monsoon iias short Used, both 
bramlics of tlic (urrciit t onsulcrablv Mtikcncd 
b\ the end of the second Mcck and rein lined 
feeble jirnitualh till the end of the mouth 

In the beginning of .liih, the monsoon uas 
except lonalh Mgorous and caused coiiei nt rated 
and ]ih(iioinrnaIh heaw riiiif ill and disastrous 
Hoods in file coastal dlstrkfs north of Boinbn 
and In fiiijirit In the second neck it ga\e 
fiiithcr belli doiiiipniiis and moic Hoods in 
Gujarat Thereafter, the monsoon bee line 
feeble oicr the iibolc count ri .iiul loiitiiiiicd so 
till the end of the month 

In the first neck of August there nas good 
lamf.ill in the Ivonkan, IMakibir. c Bcuan 
and Jlisore In the sceond and third necks 
the monsoon disjilaied Its aitlilti mainli in 
the nesf (Viitral J'loilmes Bnai nist t'ditral 
India and Itajjiiitana nliile m the list neck it 
giie extenslii iiiuiiutalioii oiilv in iioithiasf 
Indii and the cast United i’roiimcs 

Septimbir n a month of ibiindint rainfall 
in north fast Indii, the Midris I’lesidcmi, 


■'ll sore, south Ifiderabad and the Boiiilmi 
Dccfan The first flcitn dii« of the month 
Here marked bi copious rains in i.orthia«t 
India the east United rroiimcs Central 
Iiidii the PiinJ lb and K ishiiiir liiiring the 
third neck iiul the beginning of tin fourth 
there nas more than the normal jirci liutatlon 
Old most 01 the I’tmiisula In the nc't Uintral 
Proi lines and from ne»t Central India to Ass im 

The monsoon niflnlnn from north-ncsf 
India, the United I’loiiiues and tlie luitiil 
parts of the coiiiitri hi the end of the tliiid nuk 
of Siptemlwr liming tht rist of the luontli 
its actiiiti nas mainli lonflned to Bingil and 
tholi Xagpiir It nit lull en from the loiintii 
fin till bi tlie 2nd of October 

(’onsidei ing the season as a nhole the monsoon 
biiisf 01 (T tlie countri (arlicr tliaii usual but 
excipt mnorlli-fast India and ill daliar it nas 
Ifliaiafteii-cil hi sjiclls of hem ram mtli rattier 
long breaks m lielneeii 'Ilic Ar,ibian s,t.| 
current n is geiierilli fiable, being i oiisjiu iicui-li 
so in tlie s(>(ond fortnight of .iiinc and .lull 
and the last third of August Tin regions 
nhieh sutfeied most from the rigoiiis of an 
iiiiste.ieli 01 neik nion«oon nerc (iiijai.if and 
the Konkin Althoiigli the total rainf.ill for 
the s( |sou in tliijirat nas mailj noiiiial most 
of It fell in slmit spells of cxecptioiulli he iii 
donnpours 'llic Konkin had nlmormilli 
defleifiit 1 iiiifall during most of the peason 

The lamfall for the scison nas moic tlnn 4(i 
per iciit III defi'e t in tlie Konk in ami Miiil 'I In 
onli sub diilsloiis nhieli bad in aiijueel ibli 
c\i(ss of iiinfill niie K islimir Itrngil .end 
('boll Kagpiir Aienged oiei flu ,i| iin- oi 
Indii tile tot il i.iinf dl n.is in eli fi 1 1 In 11 j 1 1 
cent 


The total raiiifill for the sei«on — June to .September — axcraged o\er the plains of Iiiilii 
n is 27 7 Indies, 11 per cent lielon the normal The folloniiig table giies ihtailid infor- 
niation of the «cisoiiil laiiifall of the jieiiod • 


DIVISIOX. 


Aspam 

Bengal 

Drlssa 

Bihar 

I 1111111 ProMiiccs 
Punjab 

K'orth West Front iir PiOMiiee 
.Sind 

It ijjiiit HI 1 

Boinbaj 
CVntral India 

Central PriiMiiccsaxiil Btiar 

Iljdciab id 

JljsOrc 

M.idras 

Jican of India 
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Faminea 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing IS more remarkahle than the manner 
in ivhich great probiems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of offleiai activity to meet 
them and then fail into the background This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
liislorj of famine in India. For nearly fortj 
years il was the bogej of the Indian administra- 
tor The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency Tlie reason for 
this is clear if w'c examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agnculturc is dependent on 
the seasonal rams for its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Jfadras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
Miny season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness or absence of tlie 
ram-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
c\etyoiie is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but Western 
countries offer no parallel to India, w’here in 
an exccptionallj bad year w.de tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
01 grass In the old dax's there were no rail- 
wax s to distribute the surplus ot one part of 
'1 India to the districts where the crop had failed 
licro were often no roads The irrigation 
orks were few and were themsoixos generally 
h ])enilenf on t he rainfall for t heir reserx es The 
people lixctl from hand to mouth and had no 
stole of fond to fall baek upon Nor had they 
.mx credit In the old dajs then thev died 
Commencing xxith the Orissa famine of 1805-67 
the Goxemnienl of India assumed rcsponsibi- 
Iitj lor the s.xx'ing of Iniinan life in such crises 
After the famine of 18 < 1*)-1900 this responsibl- 
lltj was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage tins responsibility was exjitessed 
in the cxolnlion ot a remarkahle system of fa- 
mine reliel coxeting the whole field But now 
tliat macliinerj has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the ofilclai 
armouries, liecause the conditions liavo changed. 
The xrtioie ot India is eovered with a network of 
tailwajs, xxhlcii distriiuitcs the produce of the 
soil to file centres wliere food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
tlie product ot the soil and rendered large areas 
ininii less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the ssmelime tlie seicntiflc stud vot the prob- 
lems of Indian agrlcnltiire lus raised the c.ipacitx 
01 exen the '‘dry** zones. Tlie peasantry has 
aecuinulatwl a certain ri’«erxe against the ram- 
1(3' dijs irom tlie proxpcritj which accom- 
panied tiie ncriod of high prices The rapid 
sprcid of the co-opiratixe credit movemenf 
li.is inohdised and strengthened rural irtdii 
The spread of mamif n luring euterpiiM* hasi 
liglitencd the pri "lire on tlie 'iiil Tlie n 1 il ion of 
f inline to the qiK'stion of Indini adnniu'ti ition 
ii'is till refore (Il ineed In an exi eptinnallj bad 
jcirit inaj irr it( admini-tritixiMlilln iilln s.ithas 
eea«cd to be in admiid t ratix e and so.i il jiroblem 


Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and friglitful when they came. “ la 1030," 
kays Sir William Hunter, In tlie History 
of British India, “a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to rcaiisc the 
terrible meaning of the xvord famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
w ere left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Diilcli 
merchant reported that only eleven ot the 200 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies dccajiiig 
on the lilghway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded cltv, he could hardly sec any llxing 
persons , but " the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in flic 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison In his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that wiiilst railways have checked the old- 
tishioncd practice of storing grain in the Mi- 
lages they have made the reserx'cs, xrbere 
they exist, available for the whole of India In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces cnougli 
food for the xvhole of the population ; famine 
when ft comes Isa money famine nnd the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery, whereby this is 
done will bo examined after we have seen tbo 
experiences through which it was ovolxcd 


History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1805-07 may be tal»cn 
as the starting point because Hint Indiiced t ic 
Hist great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress tiirongii State agency. It affected 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The HcnCm 
Gox’ernmcnt xvns a little slow In appreoiatin^g tno 
need for action, but later food was ,, 

the district in prodigious quantities Thirt}* 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one pef 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 9 > laM* < 
The moitaUly was very heavy, audit Is estlmntro 
that a million pcoiile or one-third of the popu- 
lation died m Orissa alone. This was loUox« 
by the Madras famine of 1806 , and thewram 
in Western India of 1808-70. The latter famlM 
introduced India to the great 
Marxxxir which was sueh a dlstlngiilslilngfent 
of the famine of 1890-1900 , It I' .( 

out of a total population of a million and an 
in Marwar, one million emigrated Tl'cm < 
famlneln Beharin 1873-74, then n-'™®, 

South Indian Famine of 1870-78. ■i****'?!,„ fo* 

Madras, Jfyaore, Hyderabad and 

txvo years and in tlie second -mi 

parts of tlie Central and United 

to 0 small tract in the Punjab, -I 

affeeted was 257,000 square miles and the poi' 

litlon 58.500,000. Warned 

expenditure in Bchar and actuated bj kh® ' 

to secure economy tlie Governmejit relict 

gramme was not entlrelysuecesMul. " m 

mortality In this famine Is said to ,»i,. 

5,290,000 In British territory alone. Thrmi®,! 

out British India 700,000,000 units were rui 



The T amine of 1899 - 1900 . 


3^0 


at a cost of Its. 8J croros. Cliarltabir coiilrl- 
buUons from Great Ifritaiii and tho Coloiucs 
aggregated Es 8 > l.iUlis 

The rnminc Codes. 

Tho experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
I ho llrst great I'amlnc Commission whUh sM 
under tho presidency of Sir Klchard Strachey, 
elaborated tho Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the baels of the 
famine relief system to-day. They rccomriicnd- 
cd (1) that employment should be ghcri on the 
relief worKs to the able-bodied, at a wage snfll 
dent for support, on the condition of perform 
Ing a BUltalilc task, and (2) that, gratuitous re- 
lief should be given In their villages or In poor 
hoiiEcs to those who arc unable to work. Ihcj 
recommended that tho food supply should hr 
left to private agency, oxeept where that was 
unequal to tlic demands upon It. Thej advised 
that the land-owning classes should he assisted 
by loans, and bj general snspcnsloris of rosenue 
111 proportion to fbe crop failure. In sciidliig a 
Famine Code to tbo provincial govcrniiicnts, 
tbe Government of India laid down ns the 
c.irdlnnl feature of tbclr policy that tlio famine 
wage' i-- the lowest amount BuUlcIcnt to main- 
tain hesUli under given circumstances \\bllsf 
the duly of Government Is to save life. It Is not 
bound to malnlain the labouring iinpulatlun 
at Its normal level of comfort” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and wen (eslcd by the 
famine of 1890-97 lu that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.900.000 Tbo numbers relieved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the lime of greatest dlslrcs® The 
cost of f.iminc relief was Es 71 croros, revenue 
wss rcinillcd to the c\tcut of Es 11 crons, 
and loins given .lugregaling Es IJ crons Tin 
chnrll ibic n lief fund nnounted to iibuiil Es 12 
crorcs , of which Es IJ crorcs were siib'-cribed 
In tho United Kingdom. The actual f.imini* 
mortality in ErKIsh India was estimitcd at 

750.000 liie experiences of this faiiihic win 
cvnmiiicd by a Cominlssion under Sir James 
Lvall, which reported tint the success ati.iined 
in saving life and the relief of di'lrc'-" was 
greater than had cv or been rceorded In fuinlm s, 
eomparable with it In bcvcritv, ami tb if tbe 
expense was moderate Eul before the Locil 
Oovcrnrnrnts bad been given time to dlee'l 
flic propo'ils of till® Coinmifsion or flic people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 siipcrvcnid 

The Famine of ISOff-lDOO 
Tbisf.imliic affected 475,000 sc|Uaie mlle» with 
a population of DP.OOO.OIIO In .the Central 
Provinces, Uerar, Eonibiv, Ajmer, and the 
Hl'sar district of the Punjab f iminc was acute 
it was Intense In Kajiuit ina, Earoda, Central 
India, llvderabad and Katbliwar .ami wi* 
marked bv- several d'stlnctlve ft iture*- Tin 
rainfall over the whole of India wis In cxfrrmi 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities thire wu prictlcallv no 
rain llicrc was in coii'-equence a pro it fodder 
famine, wllh a terrible riiortabtv amonmi 
the cattle The water supjilv n is difliimt 
nnd brought a crop of dllhcultlis In It® trib* 
Tlicn like Gujarat, win re faniiiir liad 

been unknown for so laativ years tb"! tbe !'•' d- 
jtv wa« thought to be iiiiimi » , vrcit 


afTccIcd, the people hero being sonened bv 
pios})ejilv, clung to tlicir village®, in ibr hope 
of fcaving tlicir cattle, and c.inio wltbiii the 
scope of file relief works wlitn It was loo Info 
to fravc life \ very largo .irc.a in the Iiidinn 
States was aflectcd, and (lie Illnrwaris swei>t 
from their iinpoverisbed land right tbroiigb 
CenIrnI liidln like a horde of lociisls, leiving 
dcEol.ation In fbcir (rain For tbeic rcaeon® 
rebel bad to be given on an niiprccedcnled 
scale At the end of Jiilv 4,500,01)0 persons 
were Bupportid by tbo State, Es 10 crorc" 
were spent on relit f. and (be total coEt w.as 
estimated at Es 15 crons I be famine was 
al»o marked by a widespread ncce|>(nnce bv 
Indl.an btates of (bo duty biflierfo shouldered 
by the Govcninnnt of India alone — Ibc supicme 
responsibility of living biinian life Aided 
by loins to ibc ixlcnt of E® SJ crorcs, tbe 
Indian St.atcs did a great de.il to bring flieir 
administration into line with that in Erltisb 
India Altboiigb actual ilc.itbs from starva- 
tion were lu‘-i'-'niilcant, tbo extensive outbreaks 
of cbolcri, and the dcviisl.iling cpidcinic of 
malarta wbitli followiil (be advent of tho rnlrs 
induced a fainiiic niort ilily of approximately 
a rnillioii Tho experiencis of this famine 
were collated by' (be Comniisslon presldid ovtr 
by Sir Autonv MiieDonni II 'Ibis Commis- 
sion reported tlmt taking Ibc fimlne period 
ns a whole the relief given was exte-slve, aiul 
kitddown cerlnin mndillcd lines. 'Ibc cardbinl 
feature of (heir pollev wa® moril strnlcgv 
Pointing out that If Die pciqilc were nsslRlcd 
at (he start (bey avoiild help Diciiisehes, whilst 
If tbclr condUion were nllowid (o ilelerloiate 
It proceedtd on a dei lining rc.ili, lliev filicrd 
In the forefront of tbclr programme Die ni(t‘- 
sity of •• piilting Iic.irt Inlo Die piople ” 'I he 
m.ichinery siiggc-led for this piiipo e was ijie 
prompt and liberal dlbtribuDon of laecul loam, 
the early biisprnsion of revenue, and a ptillry 
of prudent boldiii'-s, sf.trliiig from Die preim- 
r.itloii of a l.irge nnd expiiclve pi in of riibf 
and seciinil by llhenil prep iratlons, comfnnt 
vigUaiiee, and a full uili-timnt of rion-uMkhil 
help 'Jlie wage scale wis rivDed. Die ml 
nlinuni wigc wi® abulislicd In Die ta'e of .ihlf- 
hodiid workirs, pivniiiits by ri'-iill® vm rr 
rccoriitnended . and propo'-.als were in nit 
(or saving c itllc 

The Mudern Sv stern 
The (luvi rnnient of Indii ire now In i>o -r' 
slon of coiuphte iiiachini rv to combat De 
effects of drought In ordiii irv timi (iovirn- 
inent I® kipt infornird of tin nnltoioloMi il 
loridillom and the (til< of tbe crop®, pro 
gramme® of suitable rdiifvTorls are l<pf iif'- 
• o-dati, the countrv I® m tpt i d into relief 
rirclc®, re irvc® of fool® iml jd mt .irotb'd' 1 
If tho rain® fill, policy is at once dfclirfi!, 
nori-onielal' in enll t«il, nvrnue sti®j<ndt'l 
and lo nils for .a.,r|eiilfnr il jiur, o'® riii'le 
le®t worl F an Ditn ojnmd, nml If lil'cir Jo 
con®l,b rabh iiuantilit- 1® ittr,''l'il, th* are 
convert! d li t<i rdb f worl - loi <( b j ri' rij ■ 
Poor hou®e® arr iiji ml "I'l .r !• it< 'i j'J’* 
given to Dll' infirto t)ii tin n<lv( • 'i* tl ' 
rain® Die pto, b nc r’nvi 1 fi o i it - Iji •• 
viiirk® f!i ®i"all VT'i'l - I f I' 1* 'r V I s - I*' " i 
ailvan-e, an vvi' t'> a.'i I'f 't *• f ' ’ 
l-’iic’u® of I 'ju I, t tfb 1 f" i ’• ' 
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tlie pnnclpal autumn crop is ripe, the tew re- 
m-iimns works are gradualljr closed and gratui* 
tons reliel ceases. All this time the medical 
staff Is kept In readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma 
lana, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma 
thincry for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famiue protection. The Fa 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tioD from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
.are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
Profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
work*?, which do not pay, directly from revenue, 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1870 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Bs crorea annually or 
one million stctling. The first charge on this 
grant was famine relief, the second protective 
work', the third toe avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practicaily 
complete. Great progreso is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro 
uriiiHiuc of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombav 
iKcean — the most tamme'Susccptible distnet 
'‘in India — and in the Central Provinces 

’ I ndfr the Iievolution lliilcs made under the 
Governiucnt of India Art, 1010, Provincial 
liovernincnts were required to 0 ',tabIisli and 
in.iintain a Famine Itehif luiiid bv annual 
if'umincut from their revenue!, The provision 
of the annual assignment w.is optional when the 
atcmnnkitcd total of the fund amnunted to a 
proscribed sum Tlic balance at credit of tlie 
rund was regard! d as invested with tiic Govern 
nicnt of India whi<h paid interest on it and it 
w.is available for cvpcuditurr on famine reliek] 
proper and on eertam conditions on oilier 
objcils prescribed in the Devolution Rules The 
new eonstitntion embodied m the Government 
of India Act, 1031. contains iio jirovision for a 
<!eparale Famine Relief Fund and it has been 
left to Provincial Governments and their legis- 
latures to take the measures formerlj prcscribcvl 
for them Provision for the establishment and 
m.ilntenancc of a new fund on somewhat similar 
lines and the investment of the balanecs thereof 
In securities of the Central Government has 
been made bv an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in Madras, Bombav, Bengal, Dinted Provinces, 
Bihar, Centr.al Provinces and Bcrar, North-West 
Frontier Province, Oris'-a and bind The 
Puniab Government liavc decided to continue 
tlie Fa mine Relief Fund but have considered it 
nnncccs«iry to liavc an \tt of the Legislature to 
constitute (lie new luiid There is no I. amine 
Iteiicf 1 und in A'-sani. 

The Outlook. 

buch in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of- the 
na^t. Yet evdriThlng goes to show that Govern- 


ment activity to save human life will never be 
Wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, oven so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains Indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economlo 
revolution in India. In the jear 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
Wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India, Tlie deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
iamine of 1899. Yet such was the Increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand tor State relief from over five milI!on<;, 
the maximum. number at any time In receipt of 
public assistance was never so largo as six bun- 
dred'thonsand. The shock to the social life of 
the community ^as insignificant ; the effects of 
the -drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con* 
dibions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can 'only briefly indicate them 
hero. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the ralnsf ailed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doom. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ* 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions arc normal, rarely eqnol to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always In progress cither through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistcrmcd a hoard. Tho balance at 
exports In favour of India in normal times Is 
ipproxlmately £50 millions a year. The goW 
and Sliver bullion In which this Is largely liquid* 
ated lb distributed all over the country, In sinnll 
sums or In ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining or 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, 
present small diffused savings, which fhif 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land In the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces 
particularly In the •famlnc-siisceptlble tract, 
of the Bombay Det:c,in, Irrigation works 
been constructed, which break the 8hp'^*r oi a 
failure of the rams. The natural growth oI wit 
population was for some years reduced by pjaeai 
and famine diseases, followed by the great inliu* 
ensa epidemic of 1918-19, which swept oil «« 
millions of people. This provenmd the IncrciFf 
of congestion, but brought sonic orea 
particularly in the Indian States, below th^b 
former population-supporting capacw. 
(The 1031 census showed an lncrc.isc ot o^ci 
30 million In the population since 1921*) 
The increase of railways distribnicJ j". 
resources of the country with case ,* the ^ 
of the co-operative credit inov’cnicni' n 
Improved rural credit. Finally, there is | 
considerable development of inanufnctunr^ 
Industry, which Is generally short of laliour « 
helps to absorb the surplus of a ,i 

Whilst the Government Is completely cquipri 
with a famine code, there Is no reason to sopjw 
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that there will ever recur such an cmcreencr as 
that of 1899 Famine can now bo cincleutlj 
met bv the liberal (llslnbution of taga^l, the 
suspension and remission of the land roaenue 
demand, the relief of the used and others 
Mho cannot work, Ihe provision of cheap fodder 
tor the catlle, wilh possibl> sonio assist nnee 
in transport inp the alTcclcd populalion of the 
taminc-atTected tract to Ihe industrial centres 

The increased rcsistinp power of the people 
Mas clTccthcly demonstrated diirinp the famine 
of 1020-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 

1920 The distress which anpca red In the end 
of 1920 persisted during tlic enrlj months of 

1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Sladrns, Bombay, Central Pro\lnce8 and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also In 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largMt 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 4'i million wlileli was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the nronafrcclcd bj the failure of the monsoon 

The Indian People’s riiminc Trust. 

Outside the aoveminent programme there 
Is nlwajs Slope for private pliilanthropr, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class, poor who cannot acccit 
Oovcrnniciil aid, and in asslstiiip in the rcliabi* 
litallon of the cultivators when the rains break 
.\t every greit fan.inc large sums have hcen 
snhseribcd, particniarh in the Uiiitul Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and In 1899-inoo the people 
of the United States gave generous help W Itb 
the idea of pro\ldliig a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur ga\o In 1900 a 
sura of Its 15 lakhs, in QoNcrnmeiil secnrilics 
to be held in trust for the purposes of elnrit 
able relief In seasons of generil distress 

This Trust Fund in a few j ears im rcased to 
Its 23,10,000 During im-l It inercsoed further, 
the iiisesicd balances of the United Pro\lnees 
Finiliio Orphans' fund being transferred to the 
Trust II now stands at Its 32,73,400 It Is 
oincially called the Indim People's Fninine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Diidownient Act 1890 The lucoine of the 
Trust Is admliilstered b^ a board of nianapc 
inent consisting of 13 members appointed from 
dtlfercnt pro\ luces and Indian States, Sir 
Cnneioii Bideiioih < s i r i i I (' s tiiditor 
Ucncrilot India, is the bccretar) «t, Tre.asurerol 
the Trust The endowment of Its 32,78,40(1 
abo\enientloncd Is pcrnianeiitB lii\estcd and 
the principal nc\er taken for e\pendilHre Iht 
income from it Is utilised for relief worl a*, 
iiecessarj and unexpended balances are tern 
porarilj iii\ested, so ns to make available in 
vears of trouble savings n cumulated when 
< vpiliditiire Is jiiif iniissarv Hie tinifiorirv 
investnunt — in Oovornnient stdirUus a ti,, 
(iidori'ifl i-toiid it Bs .Jdllifui valiii) iiid 
tin lasli lijlinei at tin sinie time w i- 
Its 7.4 J(. 7 s 

Till whole condltloiiB to meet whlcli the Trmt 
was founded have changed In recent jear® Tins 
Is the result of the Improved pollcv of Govtrn- 
•iiiiit in regard to f iinlne rLllef and of the diifc- 
rcncc In the meaning of the word famine in cni,- 
eequciieo of the improvement of transport, enm- 
mui.lcatlons -nd other factors effected b, 
modem progress An area strjclen by failure 


of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of rallwajs and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scan it j . 
Tlic experience of sncccs-.l\c vislf.itlons of 
scarcltv in ditferent parts of the country also 
prov cs that the gcncr.il economic progress of tiie 
people makes them able to meet lemiiorniv 
periods of stress in a manner forniiilv unima- 
ginable Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact largelv cca'-cd to occur lliis 
was well illustrated bv tlie events of 1019, when 
the land suffered from a fiiinre of the rams 
more general throughont India and worse hi 
degree than anv prevlonslv recorded bv the 
Meteorological Depart ment hut the crisis vias 
borne with a mhiiinnm of suffering 

During the period 1020 to 1033 demands upon 
the Faniinc Trust were more for relitf ol distress 
caused bv Hoods and other eilnmilies than for 
famine relief 1 he terms of the Trust fortiinali Iv 
permit of management on lines aeeording to 
changing needs In 1020 the amniiiit of grants 
for famine relief was Bs 50,000, while tint for 
relief of distress caused hv Hoods vui« B«, 
4,75,000 III 1033, 10‘!4 and 103(, grants ot 
Its 1,30,000, Us 1,50,000 anil Us oo,0l)0 rfspec- 
tivelv were made for flood relief and no griiiil 
had to he given for fimlne reluf Grants ot 
Us 3 lakhs and Us 50,000 were in ide lor rdli f 
ol distress tansed hv the c irtliqnakcs of l<i M ami 
1035 111 Biliar •ind Ori-sa nml Balm Indian 
respecUvclj 'The amoniit of grants mule in 
1033 was Us 1,()5,000,— Us 70,000 for fimiiie 
relief and Us 05,000 for llooil nihf (iraiits 
aggregating Us 1,07,500 were made in lo'3'i, 
III this vear, however, the till Ire amoniit was foi 
alleviation of distress caiistd bv famine due to 
successive failures of rains In Uajputann and 
pirts of the I’nnjah and the adjuiiiing [•rovjiui**. 
Grants amoiiiilmg to Us l,lii,000 win iiiadi in 
1010, in Ibis jeir also Ihe inilre aim mil was 
for f iimiie rt Ih f 'I he .ininimt of uriiil in idi 
in 1041 W |S IJs 1 10 (Hill - Us 50,(KI(l Inr f iliillit 
nluf Us Joooo for Hood nliit and It to Oisj 
for Kill I nt dUtie-s i nisid liv ivilinii 

The Trust Is onlv supposid to suppi, tuinl 
txpeiulitun on nliil nu isnris iindiit ilui Inon 
piihhr fund', li> tin (■ovirnnnnt or hi it* ton 
urm d 

III 1030. lirge tiarts of Katliiiwar suffiiid 
from serious f innni owing to tin lailnn <»friins 
tMiat Would have plueil I Inin In a ino-i due 
plight w IS, howi \ i r avi rli d to a * irtaiir t \t< ni 
liv iKlUtd sjiimjr, Jx verlln h -s, tin vtrv 
III nil (put* lainfill prei ijiit itrd a rnnis -itn i 
tion its elli I ts on lattU thniU"li I n 1 uffohhi 
Win virv s, rloii' 

I'ainine nlh i inia-'nn ' on a g* in 'oiis s, ',1, w* r 
undiit il en hv tin Unh is of the van ai Imth t 
wir '•tails atleitid Jin Vlilnrijiof i, r ! d 
imili i gift Ola nor* of rujei . fir f iinne riliMu. 
t.ondil, wild l tin I iiii '•jIkIi of 7. * ' .n . i- 
n dm c<l Ills pill V j nr-, i.\ 5(r„t>iii*it th-i 
of faninii rtlni m his sjjit* In a J h'l ' 
comprchni-ivi S’ tdnof o’ f 'iTtl- 1' 
tutc 1 J )or I wir*j'i'ii*d lU',* j’ x 
and foldT w.as maJ* . uvt’ ti r '* 

A >cl t”i" the sufjh if I t r t ' <ii *- t 


]stni-'n ir> as 0 

sKo J into nj. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


Indi*! promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only speciallj lends itself to projects of the 
tind, but peremptorily demanifs them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
iiidustnal development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the sclcntiGc utilisation 
of Indian natural resources ail point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way 
India is '•p\<rfU handicapped compared with 
other lands ns regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These 
commodiths arc all diflicult to obtain, and 
costly In India cxccnt in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
111 Bengal and Ciiota Hagpnr and the cost of 
transport Is heavy. Water power and Its 
transnii'-Mon by electricity oiler, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards ' 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
gencr. llv dltflcnlt In India, because the power 
0,. needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
tiring a small portion of the year Perennial 
IvcTf with snifleli nt wUi r throughout the year 
are practicallj non-exlstfiit In India Water, 
therefore, must be stor* d for u-e during the dry 
season 1 ourablesltts for this exist In man j 
, parts In the monntainous and hilly regions 
where the hen\le-.t r.alnfalls occur and the 
progress already made In utilising sueh op- 
lioitiiintn •, li\ tht electrical transmission of 
jio.nr .alfonls high encouragement for the 
tiitiiK 1 uith'T, hidro-electrlc schemes can 
frequ* nth lx associated with imjxirtant irriga- 
tion projects the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Iljdrographlo Siirtoy of India 
On this rccommcndat'on the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr G T 
B irlow, P 1 1 , then Chief Bnginccr, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
v.orb, associating with him Air J W. Alcarra, 
11 1 < 1 , riectrhal Ad\iscr to the Goaemment 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, hut Mr. Mearcs 
issned a prellmlnarj report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of ttie 
prolihm In India and outlining a programme 
of in' ‘stleatlon to lie nndirtaken In the roursc 
oftljf inqiilrj Mr Mcares showed that Industries 
in India absorbed over a million hoi-c 
power, of which only some 28'i,000 hp is sup 
plkd by clecfrleitj from stram, oil or water 
The water power 'o far actually In «k'ht amounts 
to li million horse-power, but this ('<Itid, ■, 
practicallv all the great risers, which are at pre- 
sent unlu\csti2atcd Thus the minimum flow of 


the seven- great rivers eastward from the Indoi 
Is stated to be capable of ginng not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalavas, while 
similar considerations apply to risers In other 
parts. Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power In the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwln rivets, gl\cn In the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scicn. 
tifle Studies. 

The Heport points out that the Bombav 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ite 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Fila Jlula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Worlts. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings In 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hjdro-Electnc Agencies, Ltd , In 
which Messrs T.ata Sons retained a substantial 
interest These undertakings are — 

(a) The Tata Hydro- Elec- 
tric Power Supply 
Company, Ltd Supply started in 1915 
(&) The Andhra Valley 
Power Supply 
•Company, Ltd „ „ 1922 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd . „ „ 1027. 

These Bjdro-Electnc schemes liaae a com- 
bined normal capacity of 240,000 H P and 
pro'ide electrical energj for the Citj of Bomba j, 
Bombaj suburbs, Thana, Kaljan and Greater 
Poona 

Bombay, after London, Is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
I mamifactiiTing centre in India Its population m 
eluding suburbs at the lOAl census was 1,320,313 
with a total population of approaimatel}’ 
1,600,000 in all of the areas scried bj tlie^e 
companies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H P , which until these 

Hydro- Electric schemes came into operation, wus 

entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances 

The flasoiinable position of the TTestern *>1*®** 
which ri=e to a height of more than 2,000 feci 
abose sea-level within a few^ miles of BoniMj 
1 Citj , Situated on the sbores of the Arabian Sea 
. with their heavy rainfalls was taken full 
‘ tago of for providing Bombay City and vicmity 
1 with an adequate and economical power stippij 

! The hydraulic avorks of the Tata 
Electric Power Supply Company arc sitiiatm 
near 1/maaIa at the top of the Bhor oWt- 
Tho monsoon rainfall is stored in three labi > 
namelj, Ixwiavla, Walwan and Shinwta, tto 
which it IS con\e\pd in open masonry raff’ 
the i’orebay at Khnndala and tlicncc C*/"”;;,, 
steel pipes to the Power Hoii'o at LhoP" 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head atjjjri''" 
nozzles is 1,725 feet or approximately < 

persq inch The normal eapirHy of the lo < 

Station at Khopoli is 48,000 IB or 1* ^ 
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This scheme was formallj opened by H E The 
Goa emor of Bombay on the 8tb of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Bher jtJSt to the North 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company s 
lakes, vherc an additional 48,000 KW (or 
f)4,S00 HP) could bo developed These 
invcitigations resulted in the formation of 
the Andhra Valley Pover Supply Co and 
the construction of the, schemes, the principal 
features of vliich consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 100 feet high, across 
the Andhra Bivcr and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driaen through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Gliats, froni avhich the vater is taken in 
steel pipes 4,000 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhiapuri Tlic head of 
valer at turbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approvi- 
matcl} 700 lbs per sq inch The electrical 
energy is (miisniittcd to Bombas over a trans- 
mission line 00 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli 

The Tata Poner Company’s sehemo on the 
Nila-Hula Bivcr to the Houtli-East of Boniliay 
was investigated and dca eloped along lines 
similar to the Aiulra Vnilcy scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 87,500 K \V or 
117,000 H P Tlie power is transmitted to 
Bombay oacr a transmission line 70 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of tlic two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railwajs. 

The Tata Hj dro-EIectrlc Power Supply Co , 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating ns a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombaj 
Electric Supply A Tramwajs Co Ltd , the 
majoiity of the mills and industries in Bomba) 
Cita.tlicB B AC I Bailwav for their suburban 
elect ri Oca lion the whole of the energ) required 
by the 0 I P Bailwa) in Bombay Clt) and for 
tlicii III nil lino ti.u lion up to Poona and Igatpurl 
the whole of the eleitnni eiierga nquired b> 
tlie Pooiii rieelili Supplv t'oiupiiia and the 
dlstiiliiiting liieii'-ee^ in Thdiii, Kal\ ui and the 
Bomb i\ siilmrbs 

These three schemes operating as .a unit under 
one management proaido an adequate and 
economical power supjil) in the areas mentioned 
aboac for all purposes The rate for energ) 
deliaered to tlie Mills, Factories and Ballwa)s 
has, for scacral )cars, shown a stead) decrease 
and now aaerages 0 i5 of an aniii per unit, 
which dowiiw ird trend w lilt out Inue, is industries 
deaelop and indlMdiial coiisum]itiaiiB liRrca«c 
This power supph greatl) enliam cstlio natural 
adsaiitages Bomba\ has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supph 
and Tramwa)3 Compan) has shut down its 
steiindriicn renemting plant and now takes 
its supph ill bulk from the \arions Tata com- 
panies i<5 of note, and it is of more than pasting 
inteicsitonote that the Poona Electric mippl) 
Comjnna Ins recenth adopted a similar course 
This is a pliase of h\dro electric distribution 
aThlcli is quite in its infanev in India, but 
it is possible to fore-ee the time when every 
alllage within a couple of hundred miles of 


a hydro-elcctrlc power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and adminlstratiae charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
Is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 v olts 
or double the pressure commonly employ cd in 
India for overhead long-distance tinu‘-mi«sioii 

Mysore Hydro-EIcctric Works. 

The first Hydro-Elcctrlc Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the Cauvery Bivcr in Jfysoro 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1002 

The Cauvery Bivcr rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
mining companies on the itolar Gold Fields 
about 02 miles from Sivasainudram, the site of 
the generating station This transmiscion line 
was for a number of ) cars the longest lino in 
Asia Since 1002 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudrain lins been jirovidcd 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
half of the State 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so tliat its total normal I'apadtv 
now stands at 00,000 E 11 P This gro it 
increase has been made possible by the construc- 
tion of tlie Krlshiiar.ijasagar reservoir near 
Mj'sore City, whidi has a cipantj of 44,(«»() 
million cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw off 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to iiierease rapidly every year with 
greatly increased power ilcinands Thenovern- 
nicnt of My sore liav c encouraged the use of 
electrical energy and have made a Eiirvey of 
Hydro Power resources of the State and pre- 
p.arcd plans for the construction of a seroiid 
generating station at the most economical site 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes in about 200 towns and villages 
within the Mv-ore St ite has niirea'-td to more 
than 50 000 flemaiids for vrry large aildl- 
tional bloiks of jiowcr made it iiue— irv for 
t.overiimeiit in continuing its jioliih'- for tiie 
indiistriil dcvilojimcnt of tlie Sf.itc, to simtliiii 
tlie ( oust rill t ion of .i Powir station at tin 
''lilnivlia 1 .ills for tlie iiroiliii tinii of J : (Kiii l| p 
and the coii'-truitloii of a Powir St itioii .it tlie 
Tog I alK for the product inn at the llr-t lii-t mi e 
of .ilioiit 21 000 IIP The jiowtr '■titlon it 
Sliini'lia I ills MIS ionii>Ii tisl in Jiim pifii 
thus briiiging the total in-tallisl iipnitv (4 
Siv isiniiidram and Slilnisli i 'stitloiis to al>o it 
SO.OOO H I* 

The traiLsmisiion pj'teni con=i't'> of >■• 1 ’, 
route-miles of 78,000 anil 'll, 500 volt line* wl.b 
itoialof l.UiiT miles of tin lilt'" Thetra- 'mi *''ei 

sv*tem Ls now being eitenifsl Into utr I> ’ri * 
wlUiIn the fctate wliirh togitlcr vi’b tl * aj* 
proprlate di-inUition »j^tc le will -”j ; h t '* ’ 
electric power to more than Cfo t,~tt ^ 
vjilvcts writldn the nest 2 to j ' -'S 
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Electricity in Travancore State, 

Electric supply undertatings are of recent 
gronth in Travancore Although the first power 
station was m existence m the High Eanges 
as early as 1905, it was only towards the latter 
part of 1'127 that Uo\ eminent created a separate 
organisation to c.irn out a progiamine ot elec- 
trical deielopment in the State Electric 
supplj was first introduced in Tniaudiuin in 
March The capital outlay on (his under- 

taking till last finaiw lal >ear was Ks 11 5 lakhs 
The bcheine has been pajing a satisfactory 
return on its iniestment eier since it started 
working The gross reienne during the last 
financial year was Rs 2 75 laklis and tKe total 
generation 1 5u million units The number 
of (on-iumers at present is a)iout 2 800 There 
are 66 miles oi L T oaerhead distribution lines 
besides 16 imlcs Of 3 2 kV underground 
ca Jilts 

With the lead giaen b\ Oo\emment in the 
snppl> of chi till jtowpr to tlie capital, two 
other uudeit ikmgs worked h> priaate aaeimes, 
one in Kott i\am iiid the other m N igercoll, 
wen shortla uttrwaids inaugurated The 
fiinui r < auie into cvistcine earla in 1912 while 
till litter was put into operation towards the 
middle ot V'l* The ICottaaam Electric 
i-upph distributes power to neaiia 800 consu- 
naers from a distribution net work of aliout 
27 miles The Jfagcrioil Eleitrlc Supplj 
supplies power to uearh win lousumers trom 
11 distrilmtion network oi aliuut 26 iiuleb 

A silaime to <nppU Quilon was inaugurated 
, towards thf imdiile oi l'H4 The capital 
t xpcnditure on tins iindeit iking is about 
"Its J lakhs \,i\ ripid progiis, has been 
iiiidi III It- o|iii(tiiin ditiiiig tlie list three 
\< n- tilt '.eutiiiiou tow lid' the < ud of the 
I I't at II liiMii'.' It n til il oitr 2 mditoii units 
pir iiiiiiiiii I'lm'iiu III I aiO's revenue ot iliout 
Its 11 I ikb' the 'iipplv iiixired aliout 20 
lint'- 01 1 1 k5 lini' 4'i liiilC' ot L T Dl'tn- 
I vitiiiii irid 2i mile' oi { J kV underground 
I ibli' iiid I itiT' loi ibont ^>^l (oiisuniers 
l*ow,r w 1 ' su]i|<iiid iioiii a tliermil st iiion oi 
aliout bill k\\ iipaiitv till tlie 'UppU was 
(hui.’ed ovir to the Pallivisd Hvdio Electrii 
Sv'tviii in M iv l<i4o 

Qutloit 1' an import tut indU'tiial town and 
the powir iciiiurnnents liivi not bun able to 
be nut from tlii' 'null tlurnul stition to am 
.appruiitili < vtt ill I 111 told < iiuuta of 
iiisl ilhd powii pi inf' in ipitlon is will over 
21100 H I’ but 1 ' iiiiiiv ol tliem iie m a vera 
uiisatisf iitorv I iiiiilitioii oil ii I ouut ot tliur 
obi aui at spciubl Ik pij"ilili to suuu ill these 
loids now tint till (Ivdio 1 1< itrn 'suppla is 
availibh trom the Pitlivi'il s\stfiii the bulk 
ol whnh Is utili'ul b\ the lUimiiitc Mining 
Imlustrv till t ottoii Mill' and the t craitin 
factorv at kiindara 

Palhvasal Sj-stem 

A prehmlnaT'. of the hadio elettnc 

possibilities ot llic 'state was tarried out as 
earh a® 1919 by Jfr I J Jacob the thenfhiei 
Engineer ot the Public Works Department 
But as a result of the subsequent inv Csiigations 
conduciea In 1925 bj Mr K P P 3Icnon, the 
present Electrical Engineer, Government time 
to tlie conclusion that the development ol a 


power scheme aatahsang the falls of the Muihra- 
puzha river possessed great economic possibi- 
lities Accordingly, detailed investigations 
were taken up and completed hv 1933 The 
work was started in 1934 Tlie scheme is 
very economical and will ho self-support iii" 
soon " 


The first stage of dea elopment of tlie Palhaa'^al . 
Hydro-Elettnc Project was ncarlj completed 
by the beginning of 1940 and it was inaugurated 
xn March when the supply was switched on b\ 
Sir C P Ramaswamy Aiyar from the Pallia asal 
Generating Station. The scheme as now com- 
pleted comprises of a temporary diversion daw, 
a pressure tunnel oT 10,200 ft in length and 
8 ft diameter section and two penstocks euli 
7,800 ft m length, the generating station nml 
transmission lines extending up to Alva a> e on tlie 
west and aip to Kamdara in the soaath The pow er 
station has three 11,000 volts, 3 phase, 50 cvclc 
alternator sets each of 4,500 kW capacity directlv 
coupled to the pelton wheels operating at s 
head of 1 980 ft The total effective capacity 
of the station is 0 000 kW. The third gcnc- 
rxting set will -be used as a standby Power 
IS transmitted to the plains at 66,000 volt® 
The transmission system consists of 134 miles 
of CO kV double circuit lines connecting the 
generating station with 5 major sub-stations at 
Jvothamaugalam, Alwaye, Pallom, Mavehkara 
and Kundara besides 26 miles of 33 kV single 
ciTcnxt line connecting AUeppey with Mavehkara 
ami 3 mile-, of double circuit of CD KV lines 
trom \lwave to the aluminium factory now 

( nearing completion. 

j The mams distribution comprises of 154 
miles ot 11 kV single circuit and 10^ miles oi 
double f ircuit lines and about 92 miles of L f 
distribution net ivork Almost all the Mumcip il 
Towns coming within the network of the 
Pilhva'al Hydro-Electric Supply have boon 
provided with low tension distribution Thus 
the flist stage of the scheme cov’ers a large 
portion of the north and •central Travancore, 
and it has been so designed that extensions to 
the tram.misoion system can be added essilj 
to distribute power to other areas such as 
Peermade in the east and Trivandrum in the 
south 


The availability of electric power m mod 
jilaces m Travancore and the very low rttfs 
of tiritf now offered are expected to open «P 
great pOKsiluhties in the industrial and aanciii- 
tin »1 dcvvlojnnent in the State By the end ot 
the last lliianilnl vear the system “ 
coiiiucted load of over 6,000 kVi 9 ik 1 
coii'iuiiicr'. distributed over 19 distribnijon 
cmtris The peak load of the general in? 
station had reached 2,500 k5V and the generation 


112 mtUion units 


The Department has been , 

the need of the agriculturists for electric po'y r» 
the chief u=e3 of "which are for 
piinja fields, the crushing oi * i 

laitintt water for irrigation All reasonable a 
lb rendered to prospective 
posals lor the supply of electrical 
on hire purcJiase sy-tem were sanctioned 
(•ovemment in September 1940 and the re^po • - 
from consumers has been 'O great tnve 
purchases of electric motors totalling nc > 
2 124 II P have been arranged 
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A 'sitisfactorj acrceniciit ■was rcaihcrl between 
Goa eminent and the Alunilniiiin Production 
CompanA of India Ltd , towards JuIa* 19J0 
AAlicrcbA GoAcrnmcnt Inse asreed to supplj 
4 500 tAv of power from ttic middle of 1011 
and 7 500 kW bj the middle of 104 1 for an 
Aluminium smelter plant to be iiiAtalled near 
Alw aA c The Companj aa ill be requiiiii? anotlier 
block of power agcrepating to a total of 14 000 
klV for bringing Iheir factorj to its fullest 
output Goa eminent liaAe agreed to make 
tills block of pOAAer also aiailable AAitlim one 
A ear after tlic ( oiiipanA begins to take 7 500 klV 
An aureement is also expected to be readied Acrj 
sIiortlA' with the Coeliiii GoAcrnmcnt for the 
siipplA of jiower for the entire refiiiircmcnts of 
til it bt lie llic demand from tliib source will 
be about 3,500 kM 

The agrcimcnt Aiitli the Aluminium Produc- 
tion Co has ncies-italeil the full dcAcloiiiiicnt 
of the PilliAasil IlAdro-KIcdm Si heme so as 
to bring the generation and t ^ansnllS'^lOIl capa- 
(itA to cope AMth thiir large demand This 
dcAelopmcnt aaHI lonsist of the install it ion of 
1 further generatiiii! sds, of 7,500 kW each 
li more penstocks and the proA isioii of adequate 
storages in tlie upper reaches of the Jludirapuzha 
rlAcr" Two more CO kV transmission lines 
from PalliAasal to Alwije are also proposed 
to be constructed 

Within the next ten a ears the maximum 
demand of the sAstcni will reach about 29,000 
k\V with an annual generation of OAtr 200 
million units The total capital expenditure 
on the Project till the end of the last llnaucial 
jear was 148 70 lakhs 

Works in Madras 

The pAkara IlAilro Klectric tjchcme, an 
undertaking of the Madras GoAerniiient, aais 
commenced at the end of I'UO, the first stage of 
the project being completed at the cud of 
1932 The AAaters utilised for the dcA elopmcnt 
of the sclicnic are taken from the PAkira riAcr 
which drams from the A'llgiri Plateau liaAuig a 
catchment area of nearlA 38 «q miles 

The Scheiiic utilizes a fall of about 3,100 feet 
aAailable in the pas'.age of the PAkara riAcr Iti 
the Nllglrl District 'I he Hoaa , though percnui il. 
Is AcrA’ irregul ir and often drops to Aahie« 
around 20 cusecs during the- ilrA scison The 
tojiograpliA, hoAAiAcr, embraces a number of 
feasible slorige sites whiih could be dcAeloiied 
according to tlic growth of power demand 'Jhe 
estmiited potentiil eijuiUA of the full dcAilop 
meiit 1« around 4n,00U kt\ continiioiis ihe 
iiiltiil deAelopment utilizes the regulated Aoaa of 
the riser aaUIi sm ill storages of 5.S niilhnn cubic 
feet in the forebae mil 2b inillioii cubic feet in 
the Glen Morgan IlescrAolr which is the first 
stor i_c site 

CiATiI Works — Mater from the Intake of the 
river Is led bv a Hume to the forcb i\ from aa hence 
it Is led throuch a single 7&' dlainetir steel pipe 
1,000 feet long to a surge tank at the head ofthc 
penstock consisting ed two pij'es, each in three 

seetions of “7 inches, 24 mehc' iiid 21 inohes in 

dianuter and i total of al>out '>,300 feet in 
IciigDi 

Power Station — The mitnllv m-t illed 
Iiliiit (omi»i''s oi thne _5il kM, > I'haso, 
bOO B P.M attcrnato-, coupled to IJ.O'JO II.P 


pclton AA heels PoAier is generated at 11 000 
Volts, 50 ejelesand stepped upto 110 000 Volts, 
1)3’ means of three 7,810 kVA 3-phn«c, 11 
kV/CG-110 kV transformers Tlic supplA to 
Xilgirl District is .at 11 kV from a l,00(i kl A 
11 kv]ll kV transformer at the power station 

Transmission & Distribution — PoAier Is 
transmitted to Coimbatore aaIucIi Is the mam 
rccciA Ing station as also the chief load centre, bA* 
means of a 50 mile double circuit 110 kV 
line 00 kV lines liaAc al'o been extended to 
Erode, TnchinopolA and ifegapatam a distance 
of nearlv 200 miles from Coimbatore lint the 
loads at flic latter places liaAc rcccntlA been 
transferred to the Met fur Pclicnie, aaIiIcIi came 
into operation m .Iniic 1937 Abo the 00 kV 
S3 stem lias been extended to Ddumalpet, 
Scmbalti iladiira, Virudhiingar, etc , a distance 
of about 130 miles A CO kV hue from 
Virudliunagar to ICoilpatti has also been 
completed 

In addition to the aboAc mam (ransmiislon 
lines, considcr.iblc lengths of 11, 22 and 33 kV 
distribution lines Iuiac been constructed or arc 
under construction particularlA- In the Coimba- 
tore, Madura and Bamuad Districts At all load 
centres step doAcn substations liaAe been con- 
structed AAlth the neccssari transformers nnil 
switcligear At Madura which is an iinporlaiit 
station tAAo 3,000 kVA sinchronous con- 
densers are installed for ensuring proper a oltagc 
regulation 

Pl’kora Sclictnc Extensions— To proAlde 
for the rapldlA increasing demand in tlit cxi.-tin2 
area and abo the extensions to SLadiira and 
Raninad Districts one iilditlonal penstock two 
12,500 kVA 000 BPM, 11 kV gcncr.itors 
and two 12,500 kVA, 11 k5 Gin kV trans- 
formers has e recent 1 a becnaildeil IhcPAkari- 
toliiibatorc transmission line has hcin < hanged 
OAcr to 110 k\ opcralioii to suit (he in- 
creased load demiud ProAision abo mule 
for Installing at a liter ilafe two .idilitiun.il 
generating units of tjip F-imc capaihA 

The rapid growth of the P3kara load in DMt 
necessitated tlic carh const ruction of the Miikiirtl 
Dun, Avlilch IS the fir'-t large storage tont<m- 
platcd in the original scheme This AA.as 
sanctioned in lanuarA l'U5 The work Aias 
roiniiicnccd in J uiiiarA 1935 and rornphted m 
lane 193s The Dam as loinplctcd with ojiin 
spill waA 'tons 1,409 iiiilllon uibn, hit of wabr 
but the capar 1I3 can be Increased to 1,800 ml!ll(>n 
cubfc feet wlicn required 1 iter 

Ibe fiiianrial jio-itioii of the I’jk.ara .‘sAsirm 
IS ino-t MtiGactorA The third "ai ir r'Afnie 
was more than tliat expected in the bnlh ai ir 
ot the forecast and the sA-t'iii has jiroAcd a 
sjilendid inAcstinent to tlie Slate 'Iliejicil h>id 
on tlic S3 stem I- 2ii,200 kM. 'Jhe reAcmic 
wa- ipproxiiintilA I!- 47 1ilh- tn I'ttiui 
The industrnl di Aeliqiini nt at i «>hnl iio-i 
II count' for more th m 59 j.i r ei ut of tin tf.ti! 
load and il-o the liigli loid i n lor of t'e t* ite 1 

The Mettur Il3dro-EIcctrjc Scheme — 
fill ciigiiecrnig fiatiiris of tl ' Jlf'to'- J1 . J" - 
Lliitrie ''Chime j'roM'If an h t* ■•i ii g t' •' 
lo the PaI in IlAiUo L' rt'i< ' q,, r> 
Mf ttur ‘'tanlcA Dai'i, o’i< o' t* * _• • -*-» • 
of its kind tn t’l'' au-M. 1' I7» i '< • 
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impound .1 total of 93,500 million cubic feet of 
uatcr This storage is primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
irrigation is utilised to the best ad\antage for the 
generatidn of hydro-electric power 

Kuring the construction of the dam four cast- 
iron pipes S'-6" in diameter were built into the 
sfnictiire and equipped with tlie necessary 
^al^es, gates, screens and other fittings Each 
pipe is designed to discharge a maximum of 
1,250 cusecs for pouet purposes 

The first stage of development providing 3 
units of 10,000 ItW each was sanctioned in 
1935 and the power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1936. The station 
commenced operation in June 1937 

The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
full rcsenoir leicl to a minimum of 60 feet. 
The average head will be 135 feet 

As the potential output of the Mettur station 
is very lariable due to the wide variations in 
head and discharge, three classes of load are 
adopted These aie 

(1) Primary power available at all times, 

(2) Secondary pouer subject to restricted 
use in dry months but which can be made into 
nriniary pouer by the assistance of the existmg 
Pjliara station (and later of the proposed 
Madras steam-station) 

(3) Tertiary power generally available for 
eight months in the year 

The scheme supplies power to the distiicts 
oi Salem, Irichinopoly, Tanjore, North Arcot, 
South Artol, Cliittoor and Chingleput 

' PoHcr House — The power house is situated 
'iiiiiiicdiatch below the Mettur Dam and in it arc 
now installed three 10,000 kW, 250 II P M 
pfiicrHtori coupled to overhung type twin 
lioiizontal Francis Turbines one on each side 
The turbines /iperatc under a variable head of 
from 1)0 to 100 feet developing a maximum of 
Ib.fiOO II P each Power is generated at 11,000 
lolts, 50 Cldcs, 3 phase and stepped upto 66,000 
loIU {110 000 lolts later) for transmission to 
V irioiis load centres 

Transmission and "Distribution System. — 
Power is transmitted to Singarappct in the north 
and Erode in the south by means of two 66/110 
kV trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 miles) 
taking oft from the power station At Erode the 
Mettur fijstciii n. linked with Pykara network 
and both stations can work in parallel as and 
when 0))cratii)g conditions demand 66 kV 
lines have also been extended to Vellore, Tiru- 
X annaui d.ii and Villupuram a distance of about 
140 miles 

(onslderablc lengths of 11, 22 and 33 kV lines 
hai e also been constructed or are under construc- 
tlon for extending power to larious places 

At all important load centres out-door trans- 
former skations are jirovided for stepping down 
the xoltagc to 11, 22 or 33 kV as required At 
T richinopoly which is an important station m 
-b2,500 

the southern area, tw oj^opyp sj nclironous 

conden'sers arc inst.alled for ensuring proper 
xoltagc regulation 


Mettur Scheme Extensions — The peak load 
at the Mettur power house has already risen to 
about 14,000 klV 

A 4th generating unit and the 3rd 12,500 
kVA transformer hax'e been ordered and arc 
being installed for increasing the capacity of 
the station to meet the load demands success- 
fully even during periods of lOw heads m the 
reservoir and to alford greater relief to PjKara 
in emergencies 

It is expected that these will he operating in 
1943 

Papanasam Hydro>EIecfric Scheme —Tills 
IS the third hydro-electric scheme to be under- 
taken by the Madras Government The scheme 
Was sanctioned in 1938 and is expected to com- 
mence operation hy 1943. 

The scheme is to utilize the fall of about 330 
feet in the passage of the Tambrapaml rixer in 
the Tinnevclly District A icscrvoir of 6,600 
million cubic feet capacity is being created hx 
the construction of a ninsomy dam across the 
the Tambraparm river in the foot bills of Iho 
Western Ghats above Papanasam 111 the Tinne 
velly distiict 

The following are the main features of the 
scheme 

(a) A masonry dam 176 feet high 
constructed on the Tambraparni rix’er just below 
xvliere it is joined by Kariar Tlie resenoir so 
formed xviU have a storage of 5,500 million cubic 
feet and water xvill be drawn therefrom by mp.ins 
of two 84 feet pipes embedded in the dam and 
fitted with valves to control flow. 

(b) A diversion weir located lower down 
the river near the head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which will provide a small storngo of 
28 million cubic feet for daily regulation 

(c) Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes Icailmg 
xvatcr from the diversion xveir to tlie licatlworlvS 
about 3,500 feet long Only one pipe is being 
installed in the first stage 

(d) Four 69 inches penstock pipes, e.ach 1»80 
feet long leading the water down the hill sjopo 
from the headxvorks to the power station below. 
Only three penstocks are being erected in the 
first stage 

(e) The poxver house is situated ucar tbo 
Agastya temple at the foot of the 

Palls The gross head developed is aau 
feet Four 600 RPM, 7,000 kW, 11 k'. 
50 cycle, 3 phase vertical generating sets cacn 
coupled to a vertical type Francis re action 
turbine of 9,850 li H P Only three units arc 
being installed initially 
if) A transmission system extends to 
Tuficonn, ICoilpatti and Madura It wm 
lucoiporate tlie existing lines in tlic area me 
system xvill be linked to Pykara .it Madura 
Construction xvork on all the above Is hi 
progress. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A Bcliemo of much importance from ns 
but more interesting because of tlic deyciop 
mcntB that may bo expected 
the part xvldcli its current supply already 

In the llfeof the countryside. Is one Installed ‘ 

few years ago hy the Kashmir .“Al, 'iii«g 

tlic nvci Jhelum, near ^ramullo, which nc 
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tlilrtyfour miles nortli-'vycBt of Srinagar. The 
head works of the Jliclum power Installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the poncr 
lioiisc at Mohora and the main conn^lion 
Ijrtw cen the tw o is .i gi eat timber Ihimc These 
works and the foiebay at the dclneiy end of 
the llunic lm^c a capacity for carrying water 
snincicnt for the generation of 20,000 clcetncal 
horsc-poncr Four pipes 600 feet long lead 
from the forebay to the power house, and from 
forebav to walcr-whcel there is an effective 
head of 105 feet There are four vertical w .iter 
vhcols, Ciicli coupled on the same shaft to u 
1,000 liVA, 3-phasc, 2,3003 solt, 25 cycle gene- 
rator running at 600 r p in , and each unit is 
capable of taking a 25 per cent overload, which 
the generator end Is guaranteed to maintain 
with safety for two hours The power house is 
of fciifllrient capacity to allow of 15,000 kW , 
generating plant heiug insttiUcd within it Two 
tr.insinission lines run sulc by side as far ns 
llaramulla, 21 miles distant, at which point one 
terminates The othoi continues to Srlnagai, a 
fuitUer 34 miles The installation at UaramuHa 
was oiiginallv utilised foi three llonting dredgers 
Slid two lioating derricks, for dicdging the met 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rcndciing it aiailablc for cultivation The 
lighting of llaramulla has been taken in hand 
with satisfactory results and the power load Is 
building up At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is supplied 
not onl\ for drl\ ing matlunery and for lighting, 
hut foi lioating The whole of Srinagar citj 
Is now elcclrically lighted and there aic a num- 
ber of power loads 


llesides the .Thelum pgwer installation, there 
aip two other sehemes the Muratlcinbad hydro 
clcetiic installation ntihsmg the riser Kishen 
(langa and the .Taiumu hydro-electric iiistalla- 
llon The 31u7 itreralind powei house has one 
130 11 H I’ 3ielton wheel dlreelly coupled to 
a no kVA 3 300 lolt, 50 cyile alternator 
'JbiK senes Mura Ifera bad town and Doincl on 
.T y llctad Tlie laiiimii powci house cinplois 
flic genentmg -ds Of these one 265 kW 
scl IS diiien 111 1 Diesel oil engine uhercas the 
rein lining foiii, generating among thciusehcb 
1 220 5 kM , are dnieii by uatci turbines 


In addituni to tlie abme bilieines. new sources 
of power c ipable of fi edmg large-scale manufac- 
ture ire. 111 Mew of the beginning of large-scale 
iiiilnslrics in Jammu and JCashmii State, being 
csploreil In tins eoniieition Messrs Tata 
^oiis L(<1 , icecnth carried out a thorough 
iiiveslii; niDi) into the possibilities of generating 
more power 'llic Stale has alrcadj proMded 
JJs lo.ns.yoo from capital c\ppiidit«re not 
Unrged to reicmie for the improiemcnt of the 
State elcitriral sjbtcm The iiccesbitv for 
nngmeiitiiig the power siipph In the Jammu 
siei being urgent a provision of Rs 6,00,000 
Ins liceii made in the budget for the pnrihasc 
of a tliernul pkvnt to supplement the power 
now asaiHhle 


United Provinces Works 
The Gsnges C-innl Hjdro electric Grid snpphc 
power at attractive rales for domestic, indnstnt 
punioscs to IJ districts in th 
west 01 the province and to Shalidars in Dell 
province Seven of the ten falls avail.sWe /o 


electrification have bseh developed and a stand- 
bv steam power station at Chandausi of 
0.000 kW has been constructed From 1938 
no less than 27,000 kW in all has been 
available A further steam station at Morad- 
Mgar with an initial capacity of 6,000 kW 
is under construction Besides supplying some 
03 towns with curient for light and fans and 
minor industries, the grid provides energy for 
irrigation pumping from rivers and open and tube 
wells The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme 
comprises about 1,650 tuhe-wells, covering the 
districts of Moradahad, Bijnor, Budaun, 
•Mttzaflarnagar.Saharanpur, Meerut, Biilandshahr 
and Aligarh, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitlicrto vvitlioiit any source of 
irrigation Tins supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 sub-stations is already having an 
important hearing on the economic disposal 
of crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres 

Tlic steam power house at Soliwal is capable 
of supplying 2,500 kW. Tho energy is being 
used to electrify Fyzabad and Ajodyha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from the Gogra into the 
Fyzabad canal system 120 miles in length 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a chain of hydro-electric power 
generating stations from the Jamna river in the 
Himalayas are under consideration 

Punjab's Hydro'Electric Project 

The Uhl River Scheme — Perched on lull-tops 
6,000 and 4,000 feet above sea-level, connected 
bv means of a tunnel 16,000 feet long, are the 
headworks of the Uhl river hydro-electric 
project, supplying electricity to 19 towns in the 
Punjab, including important industrial centres 
like Amritsar, Lahore, and Ludhiana, and to the 
vast workshops of the NorOi-Western Bailway 
at Moghalpura 

A power house equipped w ith tlnce alternators 
each of 12,000 kW capacity driven by 16,000 
horse-power turbines operating under a head of 
1,800 feet of water winch are ca.rned along the 
3 mile long tunnel, convert the snow-fed waters 
of the Uhl river and its tributary into elcctrip 
energy, supplying as much as 103,000 units of 
clertnc current to the consumers in the Punjab 

The tunnel is one of the longest in India, and 
tlie first steel mantled tunnel to be built in Asia 
It measures about 25 miles in total length and 
has a diameter of 9 25 feet 

The Uhl river hydro-electric project owes its 
origin to the need winch had begun to be felt for 
conserving fuel resources in the Punjab some 
5'caiB ago 

The site was chosen m 1922, a detailed project 
prepared by 1023, and sanction given in 1926 
Construction began 111 1928 and was not com- 
pleted until 1933 Though the cost of tho 
scheme was originally estimated at Bs 460 lakhs 
it finally amounted to Bs 600 lakhs on 3lst 
March 1934 

From the power station at Jogendernagat 
current prodaoed at 11 kV Is " stepped-up ” to 
132 kV for transmission — the highest voltage 
adopted for this purpose In India — and Is ron- 
veved 173 miles to Lahore b> a trunk liiu. 


» 
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supported on steel towers 80 feefc high, set 

1.000 feet apart in the plains and over 3,360 feet 
apart in the hills 

There arc also four tra\el lines totalling 232 
mile* in length on 60-foot ton ers carrying current 
at lesser ^oltage from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
Amritsar to Ivartarpore, Kartarpore to Ludhiana, 
and Lahore to Lyallpur 

Provision has been made for the expansion of 
the scheme in two stages according to require- 
ments The first of these contemplates the 
building of a dam about 270 feet high in the 
vicinity of the headworlts, increasing the storage 
there The quantity of nater conveyed by the 
tunnel n ill then be doubled, four more generating 
sets installed in the power house, and the output 
also practically doubled It will then be possible 
to cater for the needs of another half a dozen 
large towns 

Tlio next stage of development would be 
effected on different lines, for it is not possible 
to increase the capacity of the tunnel any further 
This stage, therefore, euMsages the construction 
of a second power house lower down, to which 
water from the tail race of the existing pow’et 
house will be led by means of an open duct about 
3 miles long w'ith a fall of 1,200 feet 

The new power house will generate another 

48.000 kAV, giving a total output of 118,600 kW, 
a quantity more than sufficient to meet the needs 
of the present generation in an area extending 
from Delhi In the north to Sialkot and Lyallpur 
in the north In this stage over 50 towns in all 
will be served 

-1 Tlic possibility of electrifying some of the 
'lailwavs in the Punjab, and, more important, of 
introducmu tube-well irrigation adds to the 
interest of tins project 

The former would cheapen and qujeken the 
transportation of passengers and goods The 
latter would enable some 24 million acres of 
uncommanded land to be brought under culti- 
vMtion, greatly increasing the food Supply of the 
Prov luce 

So much machinery had to be used in the 
construction that it was found both convenient 
and economic to bnild two small temporary 
hydro-electric power stations, one at Dholu near i 
Siianon and the other at Thuji near the head- 
works on the Uhl Tlieso stations were linked 
up bv’ a 11,000 volt transmission line and their 
combined total outjiut amounted to 1,080 kW 

Despite the outbreak of war, 1930-40, the 
FOVPiith year of the Commercial ojicration of the 
Scheme, 1ms been a period of lonsidcrablc pro- 
gress Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
inathincry and equipment, the jirojcct for 
installation of a Thermal Station at Lahore 
to auument the reserve of energy available 
from the Slianon Power House at Jogindernagar 
during the winter inontlis when water supplies 
in the Uhl and Lsmbadag rivers aie low. 

HYDERABAD (DECCAN) PROJECTS 

Tlic following IS a brief dcsfrijition of the 
several livdro-deitrlt ‘•ehcnics that can be 
developed In the State — 

Tungahhadra Project — Thi'- project is 
across tlic river Tungabhadra, one of tlic large 


tributaues of the river Kistna The question 
j vvaters between the interest- 

ed States, viz , Mysore, Madras and Hvderabad 
has been undei consideration for some time’ 
■*^^hhi the probable share of waters it will be 
possible for Hyderabad to generate 28,000 KM 
continuous of primary power by utilising three 
drops in the canal aggregating to 325 ft , and to 
irrigate 7 54,000 acres Pending the agreement 
for the apportionment of the waters, the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Hyderabad have agreed 
to undertake, for the present, a joint scheme for 
the partial utilisation of the waters of the river 
In the partial scheme now being drawn up, 
Hy^derabad will be able to generate 15,300 klV 
continuous of primary powex and to irrigate 

3,60,000 acres This project, besides giving a 
fairly large amount of powei, specially for 
economical working of the extensive gold 
fields in llaichiir District, will also safegnard 
this large tract from the occasional ravages of 
famine 


The Devanoor Project — This project is 
across the river Manjira, a tributary of tiie 
Godavary Near Bidar, the river takes a Ion? 
lopp round one of the intervening rides, till it 
dobouches into the Nizamsagar lake It is 
proposed to construct a reservoir a little below 
Bidar, tunnel through the intervening ridge, 
drop the waters generating hydro-clectnc power, 
and let the tail lace nin into the Nizamsagar 
lake This river is likdy to give a dependable 
supply of 41,000 me ft and, vnth a canal 
discharge of 1,000 cusecs, it will be possible to 
generate 18,000 kW continuous at thicc different 
drops aggregating 265 ft This site is situated 
almost in the centre of the State and nearly 
all the load centres already developed are 
close by As a commercial enterprise, tlib 
project is likely to pay a handsome return 


The Nizamsagar Project — Combined with 
Devanoor is the Nizamsagar project, vrhero 
drops in the canal of about 30 ft can be utilised 
to generate 1,500 kW continuous of primary 
power and 3,000 kW continuous of tcrtlarv 
power for 9 months The canal has already 
been constructed as also the Nizamsagar llescr- 
voir This scheme together with Davanoor 
project will generate over 22,500 kAY contimioua 
of primary power 


The Godavary'Kaddam Project. — I he river 
Saddam, a tributary of the Godavarv, rises in 
ioath Taluq of the Adilabad District A bow 
miles below the crossing of the Nirmal-Adilai' 
wd, It falls through a vertical drop of 10/ n » 
nown as Sonianagiidam falls Inclmling tne 
ipulc above the fall, it is possible to eoiieen 
ate a drop of 380 ft , to generate power IW’ 
dicme IS proposed to bo linked with the 
ary scheme The G'odavwry river star^ 
cscending a rapidc near Soan bridge ana m ' 
[)0 It in 50 miles It is proposed to constn n 
scrvolrs across the rivers ^todavary a 
Saddam, and on the tributaries of hajKi i 
he total power that could be gcneniro* 
vpccted to be 94,000 kAV continuous jirlm. rj 
ad 9,000 kW (ontimioiis tertiary for 8 i'W«' J 
i will also irrlgatn 4,84,000 nrres B'ten’i'' 
cjiosits of iron ore arc availaiile on (he j’ . . 

E tlie Godavary and if a steel indiistiy I- * 
icd the power can be fully utUlscd linmcdwi«>* 
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ilie Parna Project — Tlie n%cr Puma rises 
In the plateau of Aurangabad, and after 
tra^e^sln^ a distance of 250 miles, it joins the 
parent ri\pr Goda\ary near Kanteslmai A 
little hclou the crossing of .'laliui-Puld.ina road 
near the Milage .Saiiangi it offers a fine site for 
a storage reservoir It is proposed to keep the 
<ill of the supply sliiiee at .i high level and to 
drop the nater diicct into the iner from the 
rt>ervoir The a^clagc droji ^\ill he about 
120 ft and it will be possible to generate 4,400 kW 
Of pninarj power In addition to this 1,100 kW 
continuous can be generated by constructing a 
lift dam low cr dow n This project is evpected 
tobctt\cr\ reimmeratUc proposition Pcsidcs 
iKiiig neai the cotton centre like Nanded, 
Parbliani and Jalnn, it can also irrigate 2,50,000 
acres in Nanded District 

The Manair Project — This project across 
the liver Manair in bln ilia Taliicj of Nareem- 
nagar distnet is a sni.iller schenie The riv’cr 
descends Into a npide, after Its junction with 
Kimdlair and falls 20“ ft in C miles Bj 
( oust nu ting a lescrvoir above the rapide, a 
jiower channel can he taken and dropped 120 ft 
The power generated will be about 700 kl\ 
continiious and Iriigatlon of 17,080 acics is 
pO'sible 

Tlte Penganga Project — This is a boundary 
liver between Uerar and Hyderabad State 
It falls through a height of 120 ft near Islapnr, 
inidwaj between Hadgaon and ICinwat The 
jiossibiUtles of generating power Inve so far 
not been investigated but, from the stuclv of 
the features of the river it seems possible to 
construct a reservoir above the Sahasrakund falls 
to get a direct drop of about 100 ft Theie 
possibilities of tonstnicting a lift dam 
rfO ft high about 10 miles below the reseivoir 
an aniciit 11} miles below the lift dam, mth a 
diversion canal which can be dropped bv about 
100 [t , and a reservoir iicai Ifattighnt village 
fiom wbleli hilf the discharge can be dropped 
into the ilvci bv 70 ft and the other half diawii 
into the canal irrigate 1,30 000 acres in the 
llvderabad tcrritorv The total jiovvcr that 
could be generited at the above four drops 

prlina^r'^''^*' lontimions 

Lower Kistna Project — The river 

^,"*“1! ''' he harnessed at a point 

ift. r Is jimctioii with its triimt irks the Ulieeiiia 
ind till Jiinaibhidra soon iftir the jniie- 
lion. It cuts iis (ovii-se for iienlv llii jinics 
fliioiigh 1 II Aiiiaribid killiniilii hills 
It till e\lt fioiii tlicM hills it is iiroposcd to 
rciistniit a liigh dim and 
bv ilrojiping the water needed for lower delta 
iirmitiou into tlit river It is cm ected io 
peiuriti about 2 00 000 K\V confimious and 
in.-iie lOrs.ooo acres beside" s"e° ard.n« 

Bi&tcrmr ^ 

H.eniS"o^ 


miles By constnictmg reservoir above 
the falls and takmg a canal therefrom, it will 
he possible to generate about 21,660 k\7 contl- 
nnous primary and 9,920 kW continuous tertiary 
and also nngate about 7,52,000 acres 

ITie Bheema Project. — The riv'ei Bhecma, 
rises in the Western Ghats and, aftci traversing 
a length of 370 miles in the Bombay Presidency, 
itfoims the boiinckiiv of the State for a length 
of 45 miles and then aftei travcismg 125 miles 
rn the State joins the river Kistna The river 
offers a feasible site for constnicting a reservoir 
below its junction with Kagna From this 
reservoir water will have to b^let down for 
Lower Kistna project This "water can he 
dropped direct into the nv^cf and the faU, 
available for 8 months, fiom June to January, 
will be about 50 ft w’hich will give about 
5,000 kW continuous of tertiary power This 
project will irrigate 3,34,000 acres 

TJ*® Dindi-Manpedda Project. — A reservoir 
^ross the iivei Dindi, a tributary of the iiver 
Kistna, in Kalv aknrtliy Taluq, Mahaboobnagar 
construction It vnll nngate 
10,300 acres The iiiigation channel fiom the 
resci voir is drojiped at three places aggicgatmg 
to 148 ft and can be utilised to geneiate 560 kW 
continuous of tertiary pon ei foi 8 months This 
power can be linked with the power that could 
be obtained from the adjacent ilver Manpedda, 
draining almnt 220 sq miles Before its jiinc- 

through a height of 

000 ft m thme miles The river abov'c the drop 
runs through deep and narrow rocky gorge 

Si? lip “ constant 

f K ^.^*1®, P°ii’®'’ n'l'i*'** inP be taken 

with the cill 65 ft above the bed of the river 
riidit on to the banla of the river Kistna and 
'*i‘°PPl'l bj 600 ft through pipe 
lines The genpatipn of pow ei from this scheme 
regulated as to give in combination 

ofS-im-TrTSe?*^’ ®ontimious 

‘b-it the state is fav ourably 
placed for electric power owing to the large 
livers of the Deccan, Godavarv and Kistna 
flowing throiigh the Dominions The power 
that cm bp generated from these two rivers 
Slone will amount to 3,36,000 kW (ontinuous 

85 5M‘kw'*frnmTi'^”‘V'"’ f-'cneratiiig another 
« » ,»(HJ kv\ from then 1 irge tnhiitanes, such as 

*^•'"’^■••'1- Kaddam Piuna Pern 
biiiiA^ »nd Minair In aU, there is the possi- 
biHtv of generiting over 4,21,500 kW conti- 
nuous of 6,00,000 k\i peak 

In addition to the electrical power, it will also 

million 'arri.'" “’‘■‘7“^® '"occ than three and half 
niilllon acres and will also considerablv accele- 
rate industrial development of the State tliroimli 
The total probable cost 
1® clnecie'd be Jls 85 crorcs and it 

npp n ^ an average, a return of C to 9 

per cent wall be realised At first sight the 
amount of investment required may appear 
enormons but tins cvponditure will ije spread 
ov er at least half a century, if not more 

-Ml these generating units will be connected 
up in one complete grid so that any cleliclencv 

01 supplj under a particular project can be ca^Uj 
«upplcmentcd from other schemes 
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A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919, 
and again by the India Act of 1935, was 
that of local government. This was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed On the whole, the progress 
of local govcrnmentin India for the past quarter 
of a century has been encouraging, but uiieien 
As the annual reports of provincial governments 
show, there arc some ton ns which have shown 
a real sense of responsibility in civic affairs and 
have administered them efficiently. In a mino- 
rity of cases, however, the local “ city fathers’* 
have signally failed to discharge their duties to 
the public benefit, with the result that they 
have been superseded and the conduct of muni- 
cipal afl.iir3 has reverted to official control The 
greatest successes have been W'on in thePresiden- 
cy tow ns, and particularly by the Municipality of 
Rom bay The difficulties in the way of progress 
were manifest. Local government had to be a 
creation — the devolution of autliority from the 
Government to the local body, and that to a 
people who for centuries had been accustomed 
to autocratic administration. Again, the pow’ers 
entrusted to local bodies were insignificant and 
the financial support was small There are, how- 
ever, many encouraging signs of improvement 

Throughout the greater p.'irt of India, the 
Mlhge constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Goicrnment organisation, and from the 
, \ illages arc built up the larger administrative 
titles — talisils, sub-dll isions, and distiicts I 

' ' “ The typical Indian village has its central ^ 
esidcntial site, with an open space for a pond 
.111(1 a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
niuleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultiiatcd area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting . The inhabitants of 
such a village p.ass their life in the midst of these 
simple snrroiiiidings, welded together in a little 
coinmunitN with Its owm organisation and govern- 
ment, wiiich difiei in character in the various 
tj pos of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, how’e^er,that 
In certain portions of India, e.g , in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the ’ 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as hero described does not ovist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads ." — (Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described (of which there 
are 700,000 in India) fall under two main 
Cl.lSSCS, VIZ — 

Types of Villages — " (1) The ’severalty ’ or 
rnivaiwari village .which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There Is 
no joint responsibilit} among the Mllagcrs, 
Ihouch some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set a part for a common purpose, such as grav- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known bj an old vernacular name, such 
as vaUl or reidi, who is responsible for law and 


order, and for the collection of the Government ' 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the vUlago was 
ongiually settled " 


“ (2) The joint or landlord ^ illage, the type 
prevalent In the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
oollectivc responsibility still, as a rule, cemnins 
The village site is owned by the proprietary bodj 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artlsins, 
tniders and others The wastei^land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders The villago 
government was originally by the pmchayti or 
group of heads of superior families In latci 
times one or more headmen liave been added to 
the organisation to represent the village In its 
dealings with the local authorities, but the nrti 
i ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a ralyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lanibardar, a vernacular dcrlvathe 
from the English word * number ’ It is thislype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Commumtus is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village popnlation as tenants or labourers under 
them.” 


Village Autonomy.— The Indian vlllngfs 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local nit 
tonomy, since the ruling dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, ns a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cnltlvators, but 
regarded tlie village as a whole, or some large 
lamUiolder as responsible for the payment nt 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. 'This autonomy has now di'C 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
audpolice organisation, the development of com 
muiilcations, the growth of individualism, ana 
the Operation of the indlvidiijilrail/aHWH't 
which is extending even m the north of 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village innc 
tlonarles — the headman, tlio accountant, an« 
the village watchman — arc largely utlllsco ana 
paid by Government, and there is nUll a large 
degree of common village feeling and Interesi . 


Punchayets. — For some years 
n active propaganda In favour of revivinR ‘ 
illage roimiir-tribimal, or Punehayel, ano tj 
iecentraUaation Commission of 1008 made » 
illowing special recommendations. — 

•• While, therefore, we desire the ‘IevcIopm|’u‘ 
f a piinchagel system, and consider ti' 
bjections urged thereto arc far 
lountablc we recognise that 
an only be gradually and tcntatlvelj ap| ' 
nd that it is impossible to suggest “Ull 
nd definite method of iivchlnC 

hat a commencement should bo made by g 
ertaln limited powers to Punehavete in 
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Villages HI which circumstances are most faxoiir- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelll 
gonce, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
pouers might be Increased gnduallj as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the sjstcin In other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the worl, of many 
years. Will require great care and dlscrttlon, 
much patience, ahd judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different village^, 
and there Is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new' departure should be made under 
the special guldanco of syminthctlc olllcurs *’ 

These recommendations, however, were 
neve r implemented and the jmnehavet system, 
while It still cs.lsts in non-olTlcial form, la tend- 
ing to decline There is still the pos«iliilltj that 
It may be reshed Tor present jinrposcs it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to llic subject of vllligc self-government 
Various measures liaso been passed, but It 
Is too oarlv to say what life tliej hn\o Tlie 
Punjab flovernmeiit has passed a Village 
Puiichajat Act, which enables Qoaernment to 
establish in a village, a sjsicin of councillor'^ 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both cl\ll and criinlnnl of a iiiitior 
■ Iiiracter, nmi be assigned. In lllhar a Village 
Ad iniiiist ration Act has been passed for tlie 
aduiiiilstration of village affairs bj slllagers 
themsches, ineluding minor civil and cnniinal 
eases Other Qoaormnents have taken steps 
in the same direction 

Municipalitios — ^The Prcsldenev towns 
had some form of Municipal admiuistiation, 
first under llojal Charters and lit^'r under 
st-atute, from compamtiveb early times, but 
outside of tliem there w as pnetliallj no attempt 
at inuulelpal legislation before 1842 An A(t 
passed 111 tint jear for Ilengal, w’hlih was prac- 
titally Inoperative, 'vas followed In 18'i0 bv an 
Art ipplying to tlie wlinin of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Proilnclal Aels a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all pros luces 'I'lu Acts pro^ldcd for tlie 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni 
clpal atfalrs, and aiitliorlscil tlie lo\j of sarlous 
tu\es, but in most Pros luces tlie eommlssioncrs 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
o' ncIf-go\ ernmeiit, tlicse Acts did not proceed 
far It was not until after 1870 that miicli pro 
gross was made Lord Mayo’s Qoaernment, 
in tlielr Kesolutlon of tliat jear introdiielng 
the system ofproiiiieial llnancr, referred to the 
necessity of taking fiirtlicr steps to bring local 
Interest and siipcrtislon to lic.-'r on the manage- 
inenl of funds deaoted to edueatlon, sanlt it ion. 
Medical, eharltj , and local public works. Nrw 
iiiuntilpal Acts were passeit for tlie sarloiis 
I'roMncfs between 1871 and 1871, wiiieli, among 
otliir Ibiitgs, evl 'iid'vl to i]|t> elecliie prim i|>Ic, 
but onlv 111 tlie Central Provlmcs w is jiiqiulaT 
reprc'Ciitatioii gtmrdi} and euece«sfiii|j in- 
troliiud 111 l''sl-2 Lord Itipon's Oni eriimi iit 
tssiirtl oribis wlilcli bad tlie otTret of greatU 
t\f ending till' prlnel)de of lord si if goicrniiifiit 
\cls w'erc pas-,etl In 18s, M tiiat gri itl\ ilttnd 
tbo (onslitutlon, jiowers, and font t ions of muni 
rlp'il holies, 1 wide extfnslon bung giiiii to 
llic (lectlie siMem, while Iiidrprndenee and 
ii’ppndMlitj were lonbrrod on the coimiiitt‘-i-« 
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of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen ns cbnirraan Arrangements 
were made also to Incroasc municipal resources 
and llnanelal responsibility, some Items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of prov inclnl 
cvpcnditiirc, for loenl ohjccU The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
tho ndinlnistrntion of municipalities down to 
the present day. As the popuKitum of most 
Indi.in towns rises, so docs the number of 
municipalities increase Tor the most part 
they display a Iiv’clv Interest in civic nlfairs and 
arc actively engaged in improving the condi- 
tions under which their fellow clt Irens live 

District Boards — Tlic duties and functionE 
assigned to the municipalities in urban nreas arc 
in rural arras entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostovcrj district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there Is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more siih-dls- 
trlcthoards , whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Coinmiltces. 

As In the case of munlclpalitirs the tendency 
has been throughout India to incroasc the 
elected members at the cvpcnsc of the 
nominated and the ofllelal members The 
Boards are practleally manned by- Tnilmns The 
most import.ant Item of revenue Is provincial 
rates Tlio principal objects of ovpondituro aro 
cdiie.atlon which has come remarkably to tbo 
front within tho last three years and elvll 
works Bueh ns roads and bridges Modlcal roUot 
Is also sharing with education though In a less 
degree tho lion’s sharoot thonvallnblo rovonuo 

The annual niiihl reports on the working of 
loi.il s(]f ^oveinmenl lust it ut Inns hi the v irlnus 
piOMiiu'--' It \i it oil the whole a di-appohiliiig 
iKonI Theie IS a genei.il n luftaiu i toiiurea«e 
lonl tavition ami simtiI miinbip.ilitbs are 
iniispli noils for tlioir ne'gligiiiie in rnoveiing 
nil iiN 'I’liore Tie, of (oiirse --ouu liniinuralile 
evu'pfioiis , III liomluv l’n -ulem v, Aiimeil iliiil 
and siioiipm fiiriiisli (mnuiauiiig iMuipli'- 
Iii loi'l .1 Loial Self Com nmieiit t'ommltUe 
w !•. iiqioliitiil b\ tlie Bnmliiv (inverniiient 
uiiilirllii iliurmui'Iiip of I’rofi—or V li K.ih 
rill < oiiiiiiitii I mull' SI \ir il rriomim ml itioii-< 

I III ovirioiiii Uu gimiil rehut ime to impo-r 
I iiblitioit il tiMtion till (omiuiltie sinigistnl 
tint tixitioii li\ loi li autliontii s w is likilv 
to III liitlir appn 1 1 itnl if it wen i—-o<kited 
witli >jii I ilii -iiMiii n mil rid to the luopii , 
till nil i w is to 1 iniuik Mild-> oi (irtiin l.iM-s 
fur ill Iiiiiti ]iurpo-i-< 'I’hi t Diuimlti e at o laid 
down till piiniipli tint I Ill 7 i u^ 111 r ills '-liriuld 
iimlii',t iiid lint mil mills i in In jimvldid niilv 
II tlev in ]iiid fill fiiii- i (ompiil orv idm i- 
tlOII It" W 1-, '•ll"'_'( till to III) Hill llllliilioll- 
I dm Humil -I ill iiu^ 

j III \U'.:ii't I'Mii tlie Bomliiv (io\,rnimnt 
, I OHM 111 d 1 loiiriiinie of I’n idriit of ail 
I iiiipnit lilt lis il I o ill at J’oiiii i III I O'. 1 !• r tb 
t iiiuimtti I ’- iipiijt iindi r tin j '• il*''-li;' 
' HI t \ Mid HI 1 ( s tluo VdMi'ti. tl 

' Ixiinliiv t.nViTiifir Tti' (oiifif*'- ' < i- ' I 

bv '-ir vbo pili a h*’ t' ** 
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judgment ■which had heen hronght to hear on the 
complicated problems of mnmtipal adminis- 
tration The conference discussed the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and. there was 
nnaiiimity of opinion on a large number of the 
Committees pioposals These pioposals, how- 
psei, still rciUciin to be implemented by the 
Bombay Gos eminent 

Improvement Trusts. — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc 
t.on of social improvements In Bombay 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Lahore, Eangoon, 


and Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts des elop- 
ed important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v ). (In Bombay the uork. 
of the Improvement Trust is earned on 
by the Bombay Municipality) Other cities are 
beginning to follow the examples of these great 
cities The Goxernment of India in 1937 
estahlisiicd an Improvement Trust to attend 
to shim clearance in old Delhi City and to flio 
general expansion of their Winter dipitnl Tliis 
body has lately undertaken an amhitious sclicme, 
costing many lakhs of rupees, for the abolition 
of ‘Slums and the re-housing of dispossessed 
workers 
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Tlie Calcutta Improvement Trust originated 
from a medical enquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town in 1890, owing to the 
outbreak of plague Piehiiimary investigation 
continued tor sereral jears, and the Trust was 
instituted m January, 1912, with a xiew to 
making piovi&ion for improvement and expan- 
sion of Calcutta bv opening up congested aieas, 
pioxiding open spaces and improved buildings 
sites, laxung out or altering streets and for 
rehousing of the poorer and xvorkmg classes 
The Act proxided for a large expenditure on 
improvement schemes and for local taxation 
or raising of loans to this end It provided 
for the constitution of a Board of Trustees 
of eleven members w ith a whole-time Chairman 

The following constituted the Board of 
, Tru«tces at 1st Mardi 19-12 — (' \V (Ininei, 
,0 s I , ICS, ( hnirinan , SaiKipati Chatterjie, 
^Chiel Excuitixp Olhtcr Calcutta Corpoiation 
(u-offino) , 'siidhir Chandra Kay Chaudhun, 
the ted h\ till Corporation of Calcutta under 
isctlion 7 (1) (fi) ot the Calcutta Impioxeinent 
Act 1911, JM Rah<iup elected b^ the elected 
Count illor- (oiporation of Calcutta, under 
Section 7 (1) (//) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911, ai inodilled b\ the Amendment Act 
of J92li, J ,T N Bach, eletled by OountiHors 
other than elected ( oiincillois ol the* Coniorution 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the Calcutta 
Improxc incut Act, 1911, is mochned hy the 
Amendment Aet ot l‘»2(i , F Roonex , elected 
hy the Bengal Chamber of Commerce , bir 
Jlan binkai I'aul, Kt , elected by the Bengal 
Mutton »1 Chamher of Coiniiierce , Mrs Ilasina 
Miir-shcd, arm, u i. a , Rai .S.ihch Chandan 
:Mh 1 Kariiaiu, ,i i* , Abdul Rahman SIddiqi, 
M \ , LI. B , Bar-at-Law, xi i, a , A .1 Thomp- 
II so, xtc, iriBA, pasi, appointed 
hx the I oeal Gox ernment 

During the 20 jears that It lias now been at 
work, tlie Trust has cxirrled tliroiigii manj’ 
improvement schemes both in the city proper 
and tlie suburban areas whicli liax'e cliangcd 
tlie face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion It has constructed oxer 67 miles of new 
roads, 37 public parks cox enng an area of about 
304 8 acres and a large lake with SO 22 acres 
of V ater area 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
butlcts hax'C been done away with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 


100 ft. wide, which at present extends tram 
Chowringhee, past Shamhazar, to Raja Ra) 
Ballav Street, a stretch of 3 miles. It is intended 
nltimntely to extend it up to the Cliitpur Bridge 
The Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringhee end is well placed for commerce and 
trade and has gamed increased importance 
by being linked np with Dalhoasie Square 
on the West by means of a new road 84 feet 
wide whitdi the Trust has constructed between 
Mission Row and Mangoe Lane A further 
extension of this road from Ciiittaranjan 
Avenue to WelUngton Street on tlie cast and 
the clearing-np of an adjacent area in Chandni 
Chaxxk by the construMion of a 40 feet road 
have been completed. The most Important 
of the recent Schemes of the Trust Is the 
approach road to the new' HoxxTah Bridge from 
Dalhousie Square The first section of this 
pioject, xrliich has already cost Rs 1,02,0), 000 
nearly, from St Andrexv’s Olmrcli to Canning 
Street, is noxv complete xvith a 100 feet wide 
road from Dalhousie Square coiner to Cnnnmi! 
Street Anotlier 00 ft xnde road lias been 
completed diagonally from Royal Exchange 
Place to Loxver Chitpur Road This route is 
already functioning ns a nexv ax eniie through tlic 
heart of the city, but its inimediato import snre 
lip to the present has Ijeen rather in creating a 
thoioughfaie from Clixe Street to Lower Chltpnr 
Road than in promoting trafilc northwards from 
Dalhousie Square, as Canning Street at whh h ij 
ends on the north is .i street of xerj limitoa 
traffic value It is .ilso In tlie prwr'>«*f, 
of the Trust to extend tins road through -* 
Biirar, one of the still existing dirtiest 
the heart of the litj', to Chcular Roul nc- r 
Sealdah Station I'or the serond section 
of the project from Canntng Street to Mrai 
Road, the acquisition of land Is almost eon 
plete — cost of acquisition to Januaiy, i 
approximately a crore and a qiinfter 3 lie wy 
for the first section of the main roadwaj fror 
Strand Road has just been started 

In the north of the City, 
sixteen small parks hax'e been 
in different quarters. Of the two lo^^ 
parks one is named Deshabandhu „ 

the other Cossiporc-Ciiltporc open W 
measuring 58 bighas and 166 bigliasrcspec i B 
The CossipoTO-Cliitpore Park has a 
artificial lake and the layout of 
rounding the lake has been I® ! -chools 

football grounds havo been provided for s h 
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and clubs of Kortli Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts arc also being made. The Dcshabandliu 
Park has nl«o been provided with pla> -grounds 
Several wide roads have been laid through 
this highly congested area. The np]<roachcs 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

Good progress has also been made with that- 
hlghly congested area to the west of the Cifj 
bj opening up now roads and widening the 
existing ones This Schemo is known as 
Maydapati, Schemo Ko. XXVII. 

A Si ft load connecting Cliitfaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Hoad slightly to tjio north 
of Tagannath (that has been coiistnuled, which I 
provides a Lontiniions main trallie route with 
the same width of roadway as Cbittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand IRoad on tho west to Upper Circular Hoad 
on tho east An interesting small work is the 
extension of a storm water sower from Jaganiiath 
Ghat Road to Strand Bank Road carrying w itli it 
the construction of a CO-ft roadway Anothci 
important scheme wliicli h.is been completed of 
late is the new CO ft road lietwccn llarpanarav an 
lagorc Street end I’athuriaghal Street which, 
w ith the side roads, opens up a' v cry cogested area 
and forms a portion of a mam projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Ilarrison 
Road to a new main cast-and-west diagonal 
road through Aliirltollah Tho completion of 
the widening of Xalakar Street represents the 
most important effort >ot made to penetrate 
the Inner recesses of Baia bazar and provides 
a new 00 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagannath Ghat Road with short lengths of 
widening of cross roads in accordance with 
existing alignments Running, as it docs, 
through an area with a population of over 200 
to tho aero and closely built up with four or 
live storev cd houses, the gross cost of acquisition 
of land w IS (\eep1ionallv high Demolition was 
of greater dilllculty than usual ow ing to the height 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes 

Tho passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Boanl of Trustees in certain eases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made It (Inancnlly possible for 
tho Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
B.ira Bazaar and other costlj and thick]}- 
populated conimercial areas 

The Suburban Arens to the south iiid South- 
east of Calcutta required gre.atcr attention 
and extensive dev rlopmint schemes wer" under- 
taken Siver.il ojicn spaces .iiid squares have 
1)1(11 lild out III V irloii- pirts lii'anitirv link- 
li iM l)( ( II lilli d up whit li rei)ulred ipjiroxim iti Iv 
J irons ( f( i,f tirtli Biissi Bond vhidi forms 
the soiitlurn approach to the town has betn 
widened to 150 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a length of another mile ]t now 
phes a most pleasant drive from Chowrlnglicc 
to lolIvgiiiiM \ 1 ( 1(1 ft wid, I a-t lo\t(-trnid 
from Billvgimge Rallwav Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recrt'atlon an artinclal lake of 
107 hlglias with adequate grounds hive been 
coii-tni) toii 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round it to link 


up witit the road surrounding (be main lake 
The road round the nnm lake lias been surfaced 
with nspliaU and lighted with olcctricitv and is 
much frequented in tho evenings Sites for 
club houses adjoining tl<o main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Exc.avation lias been 
eoiiipleted in the new scctiofi of (he lake wlilih 
is being atlractivclv laid out with an island to 
which tho public will liavo access by means of 
a footbridge The two lakes liavc been linked 
up by a concrete bridge constructed before 
(he joining canal was excavated Tlio Calcutta 
Tramwavs Co , Ltd , have now extended tram 
tracks from Riissa Road along Rash Beliary 
Avenue to Ball} gunge Station The “Lake 
Area,” as it is now commonly know n, consisting 
of land originally acquired for the prov Islon of 
earth and partly for a statutory open space In 
scheme No XXXIIT, assumes more and more 
the nature of a Model Bark, and comprises well 
laid out foolbnll grounds in addilloii to its 
natural amenities The Trust continues tho 
poliev of planting and cmbcllisbing it as a place 
of public recreation for south Calcutta and Ihids 
scope hero for various experiments in I’aik 
technique, of which tho most interesting was a 
Children’s Pool properly designed for the purpose 
and believed to he the first of its kind in tho 
Indian city The Swimming Pooi, the origin 
of which vvas to attract jouths from swimming 
In the main lake, continues to grow in popularity 
to such an cxttnt that the largo crowds fre- 
quenting it in mid summer tend occasionally 
to be a cause of some anxiety, and considerable 
expenditure has liad to bo met on scruril} 
precautions 

The second sect ion of the Soullicrn Avcmio 
on Die cast of Landsdowiic Road PAleiision, 
li IS now been t .ikeii iij) and the extension of Die 
150 ft wide Soiitbcrn Avcmio nplo Onilabnt 
Road .it Die jumtion of Jfonob.irpook.ir Bo.id is 
appro.uhmg complclinn Tins area with the 
large lake and its anienltiea li.is alreadv jiroved 
verv atiraiDvc for residential bouses and •ilmo'-l 
a new cit j is springing up, relicv ing considerablv 
the vongc'dion m Die mam titv Prom Dio 
junction of hoiitbcrii Avenue and D.irhli.it 
Road Die work of widening Gariali.it Rond .iinl 
Old B.illv gunge Rond npto Svtd Vnierr All 
\vemie liis iuen t ikin up now and Din work in 
the vednm ujito did liillvgimge Iloail 1- rom- 
pl(t» uiii work 111 Die ''koiiiI .seiDon is in pro- 
mt's iii(> (.iiiiitti Iramwivs I'ninjunv will 
(xltiid tiuir )-(rvi(c Dirougli Diis wiiUiud riitd 
(rum till I’.irk ( in us 

Tlic ecntral section of the eastern part of 
C.ilcutt.a has nlreail} been developed by Dio 
Trust into a licauDful residential area with Die 
anicnitv of a large park near Park Cirrus known 
ns Eastern Park, measuring 05 blglm=, with 
large plavliig flclds for football, tcmiD, etc. 
The Goracliaiid Road bclicmc iirovidliig for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
and the coinnienccincnt of a wide nviniic 
running parallel to Lower Circular Road Dirootb 
the outtr fringe of J.lit illv his btiii coiiijjlttc,! 
and the 'svheiin s jirov blhig ttie wide AvtiiUf tm 
its north Ins bien t iktn up during tig ji ir 

The Trii't juir-uc' a lllxrd j'l'i'v I'l *l‘ 
df veloi'iii) lit of oi“ n -['in- an I n (• >*i'‘’j 
grouml' lilt imblu 'qinr - vi-’fl i'l D ' * ■ 
tutt.i torpor .itlo’i in I'.'Il bid . *'>» il ' * ' 
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about 96 acres In 1912, I5ou\pas the firat 
Cbatiman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz,, about 9 per cent, of its public open 
spaces wWch measured about 1,250 acres (In- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
white its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham But it nuist be pointed 
out that about 1,000 acies of Calcutta’s 1,250 
was accounted for in the Maidan and new open 
spaces in other parts of Calcutta u ere an urgent 
need Up to date the Trust had added (includ- 
ing the new lake at Dlialvuria) — over 300 acres 

The Trust has so far added over 300 acres 
in open spaces Of this the Dliakuria Lake 
comprises the most impoitant as ivcll as the 
most popular feature The Eastern Park at 
Gorachand area, the Deshbandhu Park and 
Cossipur-Chitpur Open Spaces at the north of 
the citj are the larger of the parks laid out. 
besides a large numbci of parks scattered 
throughout the city Among the less con- 
spicuous but very useful acti\ dies in this rcgaid 
is the adaptation of land acquired on alignments 
of future streets, uhich will not be required for 
the purpose for se%eral jears, as temporary 
recreation grounds These play-grounds, while 
for the most part indii idually small in area, arc 
verj popular m itli children 

Por the hou«ing of the displaced popula- 
tion the Trust has undertaken on a large scale 
the follouing schemes — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
• storeyed tenement buildings containing 252 
-'ttablc rooms ncrc built In Wards Institution 

»rect for the poorer classes It was 
found, houever, that the persons displaced ’ 
nreferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect basfts of 
their own, the class of r structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These cliawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
f g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these cliawls The build- 
ings, including land, cost Bs 2,44,368 and aic 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms i 
at Bs 4 per mensem and top floor rooms at. 
Bs. 8 per mensem, each room measuring 12'xl2' j 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front and opening on 
to a central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these cliawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an oxyierimcnt in providing sites for 
biistccs. Two Bites with a lettabie area of 10 
bighaa were acquired witliin the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipaiity, but they failed to attract 
because they wore out of the way and were 
expensive 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme. — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
origlnailv intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 


35 semi-detached houses This diangc of polirr 
however, produced no effect on the letting. ’ 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Be-housing Scheme 
was sold by piivatc sale in 1927 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven 
blocks of buildings containing onc-roomed, two- 
loomed and threc-roomed suites have been con- 
slnictcd to TC-honse Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. 


Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. — ^Tliis scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build 
ing sites. A new rc-liousing sciicmo has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Boad for the hiistec population to 
bo displaced by tlie execution of Sciicmo Ko. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Bond) 
and Schemes XLIX and LII on its North 
A spccic-il feature of the new scheme is that 
the land is to bo developed as a model buslco 
for displaced hiistco dwellcis 

Special facilities are offered to dishouwd 
persons for securing kind in various improved 
aieas for reinstatement purposes 


Bridges — ^Thc old bridges of Calcutta, which 
are hemmed in by canals and railway lines in- 
adequately bridged, have almost all of them 
replaced by modern and up-to-date bridges to 
suit the growing traffic requirements The new 
bridges of the city have traffic capacity compar 
ing favourably with those of London. Tlio now 
bridges at JIaniktola, Boliaghata and at 
Hhambazar have roadways of 37 foot, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. Tlio Cliitporo 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com 
plctcd has been redesigned ns a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
hues of fast traffic and two linos of slow trailio 
The Ahporo Bridge, the reconstniction of wmeU 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 0 fett 
each. 

The Tollygungc Bridge across Tolly's Nullah 
has been completed and transferred to tno 
Inigafion Department and the last bridge tjiKcn 
up and completed is the Bairackpoic Bring*’ 
Tlie next budge to bo taken up is the Ulladan'.a 
Bridge, specifications and estimates for ‘ 
have been completed A start vionld naw 
normally been made by now , but lias biicn souk- 
what delayed due to the present situation 


Financial,— Capitol charged ‘biriiiS 
1040-11 amonnted to Bs 92 77 lakhs wlH » 
Indiulcd Ba 80 20 laklis spent on land acqiiw 
tion and Bs 10 55 laklis on engineering wors 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on CniMi 
Works up to the end of the yc.ar 1940 41 vv 
20 1 ororos To meet fills large 
the Trust has borrowed Bs 4,17,50,000 OHi 
Caplt.d receipts (mainly from tlie sale , 
and buddings) Imvc yielded Bs 10 <8 ,, , 

the revenue fund from its annual 
providing for" the service of loans) li.is eon 
biited Bs 5 21 crorcs to Capital M orts 

Up to 19 lO-H tlie Tnist spent nfnriy Bs 10 ■<“ 
rrores on land .icquisitioii ami Bs 3 -0 cro 
on engineering work 
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The Indian Ports. 


The administration oi the affairs of the 
larger ports {Calculla, Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
a/id Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal- bodies to the control of Government 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Calcutta 
consists mamlyof European members 


Ficiires for 1939-40 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the five prinmpal 
nnrts manapcd bv Trusts (Aden and Bangoon are excluded from the tables) as obteinhble from 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Staiastlcs (India) are shown in the following 
table — 


Inqome. 


Expehditure. 


Capital Debt, 







Bs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Calcutta 


• • 


• • 

3 55,03,9.')0 

3,30,79,802 

21,28,63,333 

Bombay 

• • 

« • 


• • 

2,70,01,588 

2,68,53,800 

17,94,85,168 

kladras 

• ■ 

• ■ 


• • 

45,87,408 

40,97,170 

1,42,17,739 

Karachi 

• • 

• 


• « 

73,40,674 

65,59,044 

3,35,09,000 

Chittagong . 

• • 

• • 


• • 

8,91,724 

6,48,225 

(a) 43,39,507 


(a) Includes the first instalment of Bs 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Bs 2 lakhs, the 
third instalment of Bs 2 lakhs, the fourth instalment of Bs 3 lakhs, the fifth instalment 
of Bs 3 lakhs, the sixth Instalment of Bs 4 lakhs, the seventh instalment of Bs. 2 lakhs, 
the ciglith instalment of Bs 8 lakhs, and the ninth instalment of Bs 6 lakhs, of a 
loan of Bs 60 lakhs from Government 


BOMBAY. 


Bo\ni) or TausTurs or Tiir, Port or 
Tlounw — Sir 13 llama Bnu, cir, , ics 
(Cli.ilrm.in) Xonmuilfd by Goietnment — 

M ijor-fieiier.il P Y B B itls, c D n , n o , 

M (• , Cnmmodore A B Battraj^, n 1 N , P N 
f hand i\ irk ir , 0 1! Cuffc , G (’ Laughton, 
on . B B B.ikhalc , N V S Miirti, 1 s r , 
M I) Bhat,ic‘s 

BIccIfd by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce — 1 
B’ A Bell, B W Biillaek , B C Lowndes, 
A SlcTiito-,!! , G S Taunton , Elected by the 
Jndian Menhatdi' Chambir — Sir Puisliotaindas 
'J'halvurd.is, c i r , M ii F , Bcliram N Kannjia, 
V 1, 0 , Ji A Master , .S G Shall 
B mid IS ICilacliaiid , Elected by the Municipal 
( orporahon — Blnwaiiji Aij.in Khimji, MI. A , 
Dr G B A Sheikh ii *50 m n B s Eleclcd by 
the Milloiencr'i’ .lotoein/ioii — T V Baddelej 

The following are the Pnneipal Oflicors of the 
TniM — 

Ecerelary, N M Morns (on leaae), A S 
Baku* w \ , Bar at Law ( Vg ) Deputy , Secret ary, 
D A 1 un Ira, i, \ , ii *>( , B jr at-Law (Ag ) 

Accounts ])ip\i,tmi\t 

\ , s s A A . Deputy 

Chief .icitt \ D ,3og 


Books Department 

Manager, W G H Templeton , Deputy 
Managers, P Soymoiir-Bhlhams, D s o (on 
leave), A Mattos, L E BTalsli, E J Kail, 
C O A Martens/ (Ag ) 

Bailway Department 

Manager, H A Gaydon, Deputy Managers, 
IS G N Shaw*, P ki Boyce 

Port DrPARTJiENT 

Deputy Conserrator, C T B'^ilson , Barbour 
Master 3 L B illiams , Semot Dock Master, 
G England 

Land and Bonders Department 

Manager, P H Taj lor, Fsr, mrsi (on 
leave), II O Doshi BE (Civil) (Af! ), Deputy 
Manager, E kl Bhacka, BF (Civil), amie 

Stores Department 

Controller of Stores, W J lYilson 
klrnioAi, Department 

Adnmnstratne McdicalOfficer,Dv P D Bana, 
VI n , VI R c 1 , D p n , D T vr An (India) 


rsi.iMiniM, DrpvrTvirNT 
(htif liiiiiiiiir (i 1 Terrev, vi in^t 
Dijiutif ( hiif J ngiuitr 1' VI Siirvevor ] 
vnii-.t < 1 , J'uiiitiii 1 iigiiiiir-, H A II 

\r ^ ' (< ivil) V VI lll-t 

ihr/ unit III ,''iip,riutindiiit B B VIeGr 
V '! I 'll ill 1 Ciiiftidliini I ngiiirtri- it .In 
A 1 I.irrv (111 ,iiid T 1 imi-den B le 
J iluo'-trut Idiiiloii ** V\ 1 


A B P Dipartvient 

A rt P Offteer S H kfehta, BA, BE, 
VI 1 1 Asstt A B P Offteer, A kt Sheikh, B A 

Hie revenue of the Tiiist in 1040-41 amounted 
to Bs 2,70,11,002 and the expenditure to 
Bs 2 13,17,7 51 The surplus of Bs 3G,14,08Q 
under Geiier.il Account has been transferred to 
the Bevemie Beserve Ii'iind, and a siirplus of 
Bs 70,182 under Pilotage Account has been 
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transferred to the Vessels’ Replacement Rmid, 
Ihe Re\enue r{e&ei>e I und at the close of the 
^e■^r amounted to Rs l,o^ '»m, 5T7 The aggre- 
gue capital expenditure during the jear was 
R» i, 50, 105 The total debt of the Trust at 
the end of the \e.ir ainounted to Rs 1,707 06 
lakhb repaMuent of \sliKh is provided for lay 
annn d sinkina fund < ontnlaitious from revenue, 
tlie aitiiinulation of the anting fund at “list 
March I'Ml US'. It- Ins (Hi lakhs, in addition 
to this apart tioni jiToperty appreciation, the 
Rtse^^e and other funds total Rs 181 67 lakhs 

'Ihf ti idf 01 the Tort of Bombay last official 
%> ti i.',!reiated its 1 1(3 cinres insahie (extlusue 
01 (•oMDinn lit innsadioiis) 

Nuniiar 01 sti nil and sipiarr iiirscd vessels 
nlinlidiinii'.'nteiit \faish i\» intmHlthi docks 


or been berthed at the harbour nails and paid 
dues, excluding those which have unloaded ami 
loaded in the stream — 


Year Number, 

1916 to 1921 (average) 

2,086 

1021 to 1926 „ 

1,962 

1020 to 1931 „ 

1,954 

1031 to 1936 „ 

1,894 

1036-37 

1,954 

1937-38 

1,860 

1938-39 

1,862 

1930-40 

1,797 

1 ‘140-41 

1,570 


Tonnage. 

Nett 

4i7aS,SSS 

4.574,817 

4,749,570 

4,001,201 

4,993,513 

5,001,521 

5,041,883 

5,200,545 

5,143,01(1 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 
> car by .138 vessels, the tonnage ainounlhig to 
1,41(1,078 an increase of 028,701 tons from the 
picMous jear 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
aie as hdlona — 

Sirlhnmis H Eldtrton, Chatman 

\\ A Burns, Dipaty Chairman 

E'ecled by Ihe Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
R R H nlitow ,\\ L (jiirdon <« \ Llo\d, 

1 8 (ilnl'toiit. The llunhle sir John 

Rnhardson.lv J Nimlson 

Llerted by the Calcutta Trades Association — 
r J Read 

Elected by Iho Bengal National Chamber of 
( iimimrei --I ii ii 1>1 8 C Lail 
Ml ! h 1> 

Eltitfd by the Iinhan Chamber of Commercp — 

( I Mihti 

bteeted by the Mutltm Chamber of ( ommerce — 
K ii III I ill niiii I t I iii~ ml 
111 Iriilii I'/ufts and till nil nine of the TrU' 


Elected by the 'Municipal Corporation of 
CakiiKrt — ^811 Han Sankar Paul 
dominated by Government — Captain C E 
Bluett, K 1 N , R Man , L P Mhra , 
A Duncan, c 1 E , F M Innes, I c S 
The principal officers of the Trust arc *— 
^iiielnry—L IV T Hook (on leave) Offg 
81 1 ri t.irs 8 L Dass 
1 ruffle Manager — W Steer • 

Chief Accountant. — J Band, 0 A 
Chief Engineer, — A. M. Ward, JflOE, 
A M l M E 

Deputy Conservator —Lt -Commonder C. L 
P iwscy, R N (Retd ) 

Medical OJTicer —U -Col P. J. Anderson, 
M (' (' I E , M n , WS , rites , I Mb 

Consulting Engineers and London Afonte — 
Missrs Kendel Palmer & Tiilton. 
foi the 1 id fifteen years are as follows — 



If 

1 

1 (<• nr 
j 1 Xpl 


J *' )< it's 


JfttltS 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port 

Inromo 

ml 

Its 

Coni 

I x)iort9 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Iliiprilt^ 



1 oil'* 

1 ons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1935 

26 

, 1,491 

14- 

I,7‘a6,lU9 

352,714 

'351.442 

2,231,037 

1,801,941 

3,887,692 

3,21,27,743 

I'lgii 

27 

1 iir. 

•■'51 

2,470 704 

455,577 

963,207 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

8,12,02,183 

loJT 

28 

1,8 !7 

i7l 

2,817,443 

l8(»,3(>7 

1,007,917 

2,689, 180 

1,006,728 

4,638,669 

3,38,82,124 

1928 

29 

1.750 

9(19 

2,644,25(1 

1,104,631 

1,040,668 

2,524.201 

1,700,559 

4,818,831 

3,41,82,729 

192<J 

3U 

1.9s', 

(112 

1,(116,185 

353 459 

829 902 

2,539,653 

1,646,932 

4,985,990 

3,43.98,110 

1930 

ol 

1 14(1 

.571 

2, i80, (93 

(iKj.SU 

a d3,3 1 1 

2,145,837 

1,552,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

l'(3l 

- 

12-1 

(i(>ii 

2 595,912 

>s0 '102, 

380,324 

1,718,050 

1,305,076 

4,189,742 

2,67,01,803 

1033 

3t 

1 12. 

l2ii 

2 559 Kill 

362 021 

469,513 

1,605,432 

1,332,072 

3,828,983 

2,46,30,631 

I'l 1 

'34 

1,112 

. t, 

1 i| 

10 i,357 

440,783 

1,758,567 

1,307,931 

3,870,343 

2,88,20,623 

1 1 ti 

* J 

1 1 t' 

t 1 

- 1 i I 1(, 

741 (.71 

.12 '380 

1 702 876 

1,453,082 

4,068,871 

3,00.19 819 

1 1 1 1 


1 I's 

-o5 

2 -111, 2(,' 

410 17t, 

(jl .,491 

1, ‘370, 630 

1,419,978 

4,048,127 

3,00,27.020 

1036 


l.7‘i2 

. il 

1 9 9-' 192 

5 lO - 1 , 1 

545 402' 

2,223,121 

1 , 473.953 

4,082,672 

3,10,34,121 

1937- 

as 

2 077 

111 

2 2 tr -72 

,02 sj , 

5t.I,3l8’ 

2,118,451 

1,642,400 

4.326,904 

3,23,86/22 

1938-39 

1,90(5, 

249 

2,(il(i 211 

191 217 

18(1,4,612,112,807 

1,491.908 

4,618,574 

3,10,91,&99 

losy 

40 

1 sol 

1 > > 

> 1 li, t, - 

7'1 ‘.17 

Till. 0 M.l 

2 0(i9,l57 

1,400,058 

4,509,733 

3,.5.5,9'I,950 

loiit 

11 

1 4 Ii 

IS t 

' 0,2 217 

5 1 ■ 1 ..7 


1 .(.s 7 l-i 

017,HO» 

J,I72.89(. 

3,07.89,1 - 
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CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on thci 
rlcht bank of the river Knrnafull at a distance! 
of 12 miles from the sea, teas already an impor* 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, at hen the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 

The construction of tlie Assam-BcngalBalltray 
has facilitated the trade ttith Assam and Eastern 
Bengal for uhidi the Port of Clilltagong is the 
natural outlet. 

Cliittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 21'N , Long 01* 
.^O'E, 1933 Pop 53,150. 

TKADF 

' Imports —Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate, stores, rice, coal and ralluay material 

Exports — ^IVax.l utc, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and li\e sloek.. 

Accommodation — Vessels of any sire can 
proceed 0 miles up the Karnaftili to Chittagong 
at H W 0 S draught of 22 ft to 20 ft 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the BengaUAssara Bailnay Jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings 

Jetties arc 2,100 ft long, proMded with 
hsdraiilic cranes 17 to lift 35 ents and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and Jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Bcngal- 
Assam Bailway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons Depth at Jetties 
about 20 feet at L W S T. 

Provisions — Fresh proslsions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable 


Ifttitgnlion — Conditions oser the three ri'er 
bars li.aac ticen improved bv river tniniim 
works such that dredging has been prattle.allv 
climin.ited 

^lulit pildt.ise whith IS in force except during 
the b W nioii'-oon Ins been su-]»ended until 
further iiutiii 

Charnes — Port dues 4 annas 0 pics per reg 
ton llospltal dues 2 pics per reg ton Harbour 
Slastcr’s fee Us. ,32 Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging bertha Rs li> 
Berth alongside Jetties Rs 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra 


llotagc not exceeding — 

Rs 

a. 

10 ft to 20 ft from . . 

67 

6 

21ft .. 

337 

8 

22 f t . 

3S5 

4 

23 ft . 

430 

4 

24 ft 

4S0 

0 

25 ft 

553 

S 

26 ft 

634 

8 


Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug 

Port Authority The Commissioners for the 
Port of Cliittagong * 


OBieiaU — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
O M Osborne Smith, n i k , Port Engineer, 
F J Green, n Fc , st 1 0 r , A c , .Secretary , A V 
Ramasubba Alvar, ii a , A s A A , Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay A, Co 


COCHIN, 


CoLhin, the newest port of the East, lies m the 
direct route to Australia from Europe It 
serves a vast hinterland comprising the States 
of Cochin and Travaniore, .ind the couthern 
districts of the Made is Presideucv The harbour 
fulfils the long felt need of a port open through- 
out the year on this roast It is the uatunal 
outlet for the chief planting areas of boutli India 

The development of the harbour involved the 
cutting of a pissage through the bir which 
blocked the cntrince from the sea to an extensive 
baekw iter The fir't cut through the bir of a 
wide and deep elnnncl was made in 102S The 
elnnnel through the outer bir is now 3 miles 
long bv 430 fiet wide and a minimum depth of 
30 feet at E OPT is maint lined through 
out tlie vear Since 103o tiie harbour has bun 
in constant and n giiiar U'c bv ali shipi and 
regular passenger sorviee- liive been inaintaiiK'l 
bv the P A O , the Ihldiv I Int and the BIS 
Iv Co To faillitat*' niglit mvlgatinn the 
channel his been lightisl A powiriul tug his 
bien providid and slilps can ent<r and leave tin 
luibour It aU s(it, , of the tide \ liot'l on 
niodfin line' lu' in n lOH'tiuetej to provide 
auommolatio'i for pi" u-tl^ and o'hir vi-itors 
to the I'ort 


Cochin was declared a major port under tin 
control of the Government of India on l^t 
August lOJO.and rajilillv converted into a modern 
terminal port Tlie works ■■o f.ir comiileted 
iniludc the coiistnietinn of a dcpp water wharf 
and sidings fitted with travelling electrle cran*' 
for rapid liandlliig of cargo, .i fitting out viliarf 
with an up to d ite workshop bv its side, lire 
proof trail'll siicils ami vnri houses for hlnter- 
liiid gooilR tralllc, roads ami bridges linl lug the 
wharves willi llio broid gauge rallwav FV'lem of 
the rest of India, tlirce railw iv stations liielud- 
Ing the Harbour Ttrmintis and a Pier ‘.tatlon 
for ocean pas'CiigerF, a land wlrde-s htatlon, 
ail aero<troinc and large ndmfni'trativc oflier 
Reservoirs and pipt' tii'iire a fupfdy of fp'h 
vvatir to the Fhltis at all time' 'Jiii' tride is 
increasing with tlie provl-lon of the'C faelliti'- 
The Priiieipal Ofiie cr- asc — 

Admini’-'nttii' Ofirtr art I (tif/ J r itrffr — 
A tt Mll'ie, V Jd-t * J , VI I 'Vtll 1 

/ / / !it r, f fh’i It' t’ ! 'r It < 

V ‘''•mi' i in 1 V I ‘ , V '• I’l • '1 

Pf>’t Of'e r El' M* I I’l • 1 *”• 1' *• 

I lUehes 1 1 • I 

Hi '’'J >r J/( sVr — II A r' • ; f * 
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liAEACHI. 


Tpcstees 

Cfnirr "r — E EusW'v, A C G 1 A."'l. Insl. 

c E 

Tiff ‘Cf’t'rTi nit Ir (rc Eo 'rd — E. H. 

?Iartin (Torl>e« rorl^es, OitupbcU »v Co 
Ltd Elef'ted as a Port Trustee bj the 
Karaebi Chamber of Commerce 
J.jrj’ofiifof hv Gotcmmfnt — Encr.-Comdr 

G S Miskm, R LS J P.. {PrinciflU Officer, 
3!crcantils Manne Department Karachi 
District); J. w Ogle. ED., (Divfeional 
Snpermtpndent, Kortli Western Kailway); 
Lt -Col L B Burrow's (a A. & q M F Smd. 
District) b C Satj-awadl. K A , (Collector 
of Custom'), HatimA. Alavi, {Representa- 
ti\c 01 Lalxinr) Alimed Hajl Dos«.al Kliatn 
(Reprcccntative oi JlmiKipal Corporation) 
b'f Ihc KaracJ ‘1 Chamber of Comincrcc — 
J, H Blackwell. C B E , Ji c , J P (Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage A. Distributin':: Co oi Indi.i 
Ltd ) A T On Deas (Jlackinnon Jlackenzic 
A to ) H K C Hare (Ralli Brothers Ltd ) 
El r'fd hi U t EnracH Ivdian 3/crc/irtPfs’ 
A'-'C'-icfiop — bukhdei Idliawuas (R. B 
Vishmdas Sr^dev) , Lala Jagannath 


Ealamm Tandon, E Sc , j p., (R B Rahran 
J agannath) 

Elcrlcd 6v the Bi’iiers’ <£ Shippers' Chardtr— 
Haridas Lalji , A 31 Baakza, r a 

PRKfCIPAIi OmCEES OF THE PORI TFCST 
Chief EnirincLr. — D.B Brow, ji c., M. Inst c s 
A'l D'f Chief Emjtpier — ^P. R blmdajom 
B sc , (Loml ), A C G 1., A M lust. C V 
Chief Accountant.— B. A. Inclet B A , CA. 
Traffic 2Ianagcr. — ^F. G. Cangley, d.s o , it c 
Aff Dcjn'Oj Conserrator. — A GoMie. 
Scerelary — ^Kenumal Tekchand. 

Chief SlorehcepcT, — C. J. T. Rozario 
Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of KaiacM for the year 1910-41. 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 68,05,000 

Revenue Expenditure Rs 64,68,000 

Surplus Rs o, 37,000 

Reserve Fund Rs 60,43,748 (Securititi 

at cost price ) 

CARGO 

Tlie total volume of imports and exports was 
1 <96 000 tons against 2,134,000 tons in tliC 
previous year 


Tlie following centlemen arc 
the Port oi 3Iadras — 


MADRAS. 

the Trustees oi i 


AppoirM 01 / Goiirnirerf — G Armstrong • 

0 P.E , JI.0 . VA« '1 Inat T (Clnimian an^ 
Traffic 3IanaceT) 31 E Rabmin ba 

{ Collector oi Customs) , Captain J (. ameron 
P.l (Prmcipil Officer 3Iercentile 3l3rme 
Department, 3IaJras District! t (. W , 
Cordon, (Agent an! 'lenerel 3Ianacer 
lladras A ^buthem 3Ii’ir‘’tM Railway co 
LM ) J r t Remo'. Is (.Acentand General 
llamactr, south In-iun Kulwaj Co Ltd' 

I bl f < ( ;' n in! B !• ' — {Iitpr * 

( / 'II, ’ r of 1 ill >1 t / > 3/<i /) I'l A Upluu- 
s*onr Ih Lilnrdi.pul J H s Town 
U La ar>d K 1/ I/cnniston . 

(/>/■/•/.- I Mil'- ''I'tlfrn Ii’rli, < h t,J>rtf Cvii- 

’ < rr .)/.ir'r<i ) V “'ll iiimu'gasuudara 
Mtidalnr •’inl T •' 3L(tii4kam 

(/oil- ,'ii'j 3/<)<f/’ii. Trid’C A"if.>r([wn) — i 

A T Lnktr »nd P Ilmi ! 

(n>rr> >n’>i>,7 Imhn Ifi.f,' * 

Merer <iU’ — 1 * R 3b.liamcd 

1 'Z^’llhll ‘-aUlb BALL ! 

IB pr 'Hill 1 3fi G. < /’i,, M'rclant'' 

A' /ei *i> ' ) — P 11 ^ mmalwar 

Priurij-al Officers — G P A^xaniier. it Inst.,^ 
c.E, I'cri Eroirrrr Lt -Commander A D 
B-'nincton, r X r (Retd ), D.-' idv Coi i- rc^fur 


of ihc Port ■ G Vehkataraya Pal, M A . r i i c , 
M I p. A Chief Aecoifiitaiit 3fcijor E G. Power- 
JI 0 'I I E E (On 3Iihtary dutv imm ht 
'•eptember 1041) Mtehanieal and Eletrni 
En'jinetr * S W. White SlJt. 3Lir E . A 'H ' ' • 
AMI iieeh E , Asrisfaiif MiJionio'l 
Engineer, F. G. Cooper, Er.wteir 
and Bridging Master, Dredgn “ Mcdm 

V Daiananda Kamath ba, BE (on leave 

I'lr 28 months from 2nd rchmary 1942 prcpi- 
ritorv to retirement) and S Xacabii'innii’i 
Aivar B A . M E A I E E , Enginrtr ' ,* 

K subnimama Aiyar. Ji E , (on leaic lor c"! 
vear from 6th December 1941, prep.ira’on 
to retirement) As^iiiant Eniiiotr (EMrii^'i]' 
L T Lems, Hnrfioi'r 3/os/er; L J. 'VniitlocC, 
B Hennin, and Lt Commander C 31 

r X r (Retd ), Jssisfanf Jlarboiir afii'wr , 
3r. S Venkataraman, B V , and L A .Abnnin 
B.A.. FCI, Jsfhtant Traffic 
V. 3Iuthu5waTni -Uyer, ba, Depvfit Cf< J 
Aeco'inlanl {Engtnctnng): J. B 

V pnt>/ Chitf .Iccountanf, G 31. Ganir'*"’ 
Aij er. Office Manager. 

The receipts of the Trust dunim l’Hn-41 o« 
Revenue Actount irom all 
Rs 31 O'l 524 as against Rs 48 57,498 m l‘>a J;' 
and the "ross expenditure out of rc' 

Rs 29 05 525 a< acainst Rs 46,97 170 B* I ' 3 
luntnbution of Rs 1.42 739 wa* nude to it 
Kcst.r%e Fmids during 1940-41. 


\1ZAGAPATAM HARBOUR AND PORT. 

Tjzacry’bim Harbour was created in oidtr w\s first opened for sea-going vessels, and it n''"' 

to suj'p’y an oAh’t for a l\r'_e arc ni fertde provides the followmg facilities ; — 

countrv " l]ic<-*i* to ti 0 e ist cr.''t of Inni’, V jth , 

c.'”i«.hr’b'-*ni.n‘'r'l TC'O irrr- '>i>d no aitrnLUtvc Entrance Channel shfuered >1 

acri-iS to tl'O ij'it-'de ve-ij The -ei^rnie w's with a minimum depth snflicicnt to aduut i' ^ ^^ 

first i'r'~nu.-'ted mm' >ea>-s ozo m the di's of drawinr 25' pet ot water on aiii n 

the East Indn Compiin but was rot aetmhj. \ear, gives acce'= to a completely shrl 

taken t-p before 1925 In 193?, the nailo’i hirbonr, provided with tlirce quay l-ertn-. 
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500 feet Ion!;, and equipped ivith fully portal 
electric eranes, transit sheds, and rnihvav lines, 
both behind and on the quaj -side of the transit 
sheds Tn o of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore in 
bulk , one of them is also equipped as an auxiliary 
coal bunkering berth In addition, a special 
coal bunkering jetty berth is proMded, at which 
coal IS carried on board ships direct over adjust- 
able gangways Pour mooring berths are also 
provided, at which vessels are served by a fleet 
of lighters operated by the Port 

Storage Siicds, for lease to import and export 
merchants, arc proMded ivith water frontage 
and rail sc^^ ice in the rear Prom these sheds, 
export cargo can be earned directly alongside 
vessels by means of lighters 

The hauling equipment of the Harbour 
comprises five tugs of 1500, 600, 450, 120 and 
100 JI P respectn ely 

A gracing dock with an entrance 60 feet 6 
inches w idc is proi idcd , but in view of the fact 
that its Icngtii is at present limited to 300 feet, 
it is used principally for docking the craft of the 
Port , althougli it is also used by a certain number 
of small size ^ essels of other ownership 

The port, can, bj special arrangement, deal 
w ith lifts up to 50 tons on tiie quay, but cannot 
lift more than 3 tons ipto and out of vessels 


Simultaneously wdth the construction of the 
harbour, a special railway connection, linking 
it with the Central Provinces, w-as constructed 
by the B N Hallway This line takes oft at 
Baipur from the Calcutta-Bombay main line of 
the B N Ballway, and joins the Calcutta- 
Madras mam line at Vizlanagram, which is a 
station situated some 40 miles north of Vizaga- 
patam This connection reduces the distance 
between Vi/agapatam and a large section of the 
Central Provinces to such an extent that the 
rail route from that section to Vizagapatam is 
ISO miles shorter than the rail route either to 
Calcutta or to Bombay 

Tlie Port 18 administered by the Government 
of India through the Agent &, Genl Manager, 
of the B N Hallway who is ex-officio Admin 
istrative Officer of the Vizagapatam Port, and 
IS represented at Vizagapatam by a Deputy 
Administrative Officer 
Principal Officers — 

Administrative Officer — A Duncan, Calcutta 
Deputy Adnnnislratiie Officer and Traffic 
Manager — W E W Crcalock, Vizaga- 
patam 

Port Engineer — S Nanjundiah 
Barbour Master — J W Day 
Supdt of Machinery — P H McD Wilson, 
Vizagapatam. 


PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDIA. 


Following are other Ports in British India and in Indian States Ports in Prench posses- 
Mons (Pondiclierry, Karikal and Chandarnagore) and in Portuguese Possessions (Marmugao, 
Daman and Diu) arc giv cn separately in those sections of the Year Book — 


Heti Bandar 

Sirganda 

Mandv i 

^avlakhi 

Bedl 

Okha 

Dwarka 

Porlnndar 

Blnvnagir 

Dbolien 

Broach 


Surat 

Bulsar 

Revdanda 

Bankot 

Dabliol 

Ratnagiri 

•laitapur 

Malw an 

Vcngurla 

Karwar 

Sanikata 


Honav ar 

Jaigad 

Vijaydiirg 

Bhatkal 

Coondapoor 

Mangalore 

Tcllichcrry 

Calicut 

Allcppey 

Quilon 

Tutitonn 


Dhamishkodi 

Negapatam 

Ciiddalorc 

Masuhpatam 

Cocanada 

Biinlipatam 

Gopalpur 

Chandbali 

Cuttack 

Purl 


Poliowing are the principal Ports and Trade Centres in Portuguese and Prench India — 
Marmugao (Portuguese India), Mahe (Prench India), PondlchW (French India) 

Following is a list of Trade Centres additional to the list of ports given above 

Jaipur Kagpur Madura 

Srinagar Vizagapatam 


Delhi 
Ahmedabad 
Amritsar 
Agra 
As-in'o! 
Amiaoti 


Indore 

Bangalore 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Benares 

Luiknow 


Hj derabad 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Jubbulpore 

Mirzapur 


Daeca 
Shoiapur 
Allahabad 
Mysore 


KETI BjUTOAR and SIRGANDA ar( 
two other minor ports in Sind Tliev are undei 
the jurisdiction of the Principal Collector o: 
Cn<toni«, <;ind Neither of them, however, is ol 
Miirieient importance to deserve detailec 
mention 


MAND\1 which is situated 
Sirganda is tlie chief jiort of Cutch 


south 


of 


NAVLAKHI la the Chief Port of tlie State 
of Moral and has a fine situation on the coast 
Jy ^'-•'thiawar Ships anchor tuo miles from 
tlie pier Navlikhi is the teniiimis on thn 
metre gauge line of the Morvi Hailw iv .ind is 
thus direttiv conneeled with Ucllii, Rajpiitana, 
Gujarit and Kathiawar Tlie jiort is open 
tliroiighout the jear ind has been greatfv 
developed in the fast decade 
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BEDIs E^i Ban'isr is pncriral I'Orti PORTS IN BOMBAY PRESIDESCy- 
Ir tr5 c«i Z'a~2S?cnr. sitrated a i‘^ miiea* Apart from Bo'abay, 'vhich is tf-s u;c>5t mre-r* 
fron *he ci‘7 of Tamnacar, at the T'^ad of a5*aB‘ Port in tho PRSiiicnt^, thtre are 1:5 o*h r 
t-'iElcr^rtV-c'reeish^iail'^iooz.n'iar tv. month? Major Ports, though there are a mrtisr rf 
rf v-iiiab is the xor^^rzi called Bozi, in rtisicli 5 Minor Ports at -^ch tra^e is catiitd cn in iaii 
oc'-an-soiss vessels He at anetccr. | weather. Among these may T-c mert'er ' 



-h e t rt ^ r ^ i ^SHiIa and Honivar. 

the 1'3-ii! and rteamers r-Mch He in the OaIf» „ „ . . ... 



Gniarat. 

c.'ss in jamnaaar ~i'‘n them trade connect’onsjjaotni old ports, 
pt o‘l.'~ p’-ices in Eath^avar and beyond, have'i - - 

all ^sjsted in developing a large and importact ■ The safest harhoers bn the Eonhan co3=* a*s 

I Tafgad and Tijaydnis in the Batnagin d's**’ ‘ 
ts'and Karmar in the ^orth Eacaia dis'n:! 


No r''rc'’-.Td!se u hamlled at Bozi. jr- , . 

i'-di->r e^nre. co-'oertM by road and raS to iOs^tails regarding the v?Jns of mre-ta'-derj'-d 
JanT’an^r, is t.=efl csc3n=.s '■'’v for mails and’ at these various minor ports o 
pa.=:".ng'-r t-affle ‘.o and from Cntcn. 


, given oelOTT :- 

I 

OKHA; Port O' si? srtnaVd in a detaeh'dl 
rert '•m of Biroda "‘are far ftis*ant from the 
Ga'’--paj-= xoan temtones in Gnjara* is di 5 =i'f Dcoilera . 
r'’i’ar from o‘h'T Kathiawar ports I* is an! Broach 


rUnp-ees in BsLL?) 
Impacts. Eipcr- 



» Eevdanda 

Tr l.es in a s*ra*eme posP.on at the erwrn'’ ‘ Boni*ot 
Te**'>/3V *i,, KatMavar Pei.msala, 

read.*.' ac'-C:' T e to all ‘■‘earners tnsdmr along 

-t "Pi' Haf’/onr sc'-'n'-e has l-ven v-eJ' Katnamn 

’^e--r'''-d t tb«re i* an tic.-U'n* lerro-con'vete lastamir 
s'rt"' 1 b: ljr<- a^d tra.n- a’onr- , -.r-i—' 

. ,T, 1 - . r-an I ' a* ah s-aV * of thf , 

‘1“ a^ i ar. a'-o -•■"iririnr in.e<ni.gs lor .. 

e‘‘'r '•‘'.'L* I'l a r-^t’^/'ise pfe/ion. Th»-( Eart^’ar .. 
on . a'‘/m^'-'!a*'On and railv.av f-onn*^ ..arjitafa . 
0;fa 1- fi' r'movf^d from tV ' 


Honavar 




‘hroir i 


C'-n 't r- iret^e ne_t. fa s. 


■" ro'-l 

I®’-'''- t"- i':i*i')'i b'-.nr iil mil*’- iroTif 

^Dif-h railva; * 'Sigad 

' Vna-dnrn 

i 

D7.>\RKA, T,j-t f 0 - P«-t O’J’a .. 

3 , B izrrm r a^'*' of pi'rrimare, and a* SURAT is s>t 

TOT' c* '•all o-’ ‘he Bomra'-Kara'-ii rot!‘e ' ^>cb i‘ is ron^ 

zy fzo*Q tlj^ ^ 5 * cdin*Tj' 

nni‘he+r?"e t f'-i'S Io.al- " ’ ' »the carli««t and most 


oated 


1-9 
3D'l 
20 7 
11 7 
12-4 
22-0 
25-7 
«-5 
22 2 
21-6 
20-5 
10 0 
» 2 
15-S 
11-7 
10 S 


i f* 

4? 7 

10 5 
£ 0 
10 0 

r, i 

11 0 

: 

f 1 
6 1 
ir, t 
C 1 
11 0 
i: 5 
0 

1 ? 
C 2 


ir miles fiem th- 

dbvaiiTerr-'-gf'J ' 
— CT-T«sf tr'S ^ 



cr5'* Ti.-:::- o‘ t*':c c^s as 40 feet hniix:? np . , 

U"'i';ric: 2 % "T 1 ? or, a J liaroda a’id Ceri'ral India IlaiiTOF- 

sfer-* r tl 0 X'*’U of th^ Golf * . . 

T?ef Tt f-'J ‘ « conipn-, sn'r."or3r‘-£n:2»-=i COONDAPOOR is a p^tt « 

CT f’C'" th** I-''-*! -f oa th^' 


1 ^ - /-Iff cTi'! irOci* a'^c 

Te'%'d n 2 ,r^'^*- t^'*- tjo-* I'-'H 


To »he «<":*h o* 0 '’'^ * 
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Oorpur A. Nctra\atl Hivers, about 130 inilcs south 
of Jlonnugao It is a tidal port se^^ ed ohiellv bv 
backwater conununlcatiou with the hinterland 
It is the North-'Western terminus of the South 
Indian Itrllway Vessels up to 200 tons can 
anchor inside the backwater , larger vessels 
He about two miles from the shore 

The chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea 
and cashew’ kernels (exported also to the United 
States) from neighbouring areas, cotTce and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
and tiles, nee, salt fish, dried fruits and fish 
manures to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf 
TJie foreign import trade is steadily increasing 

Jlangalore is the fasourite port on the coast 
for the baccadice and Amindiii Islanders, who 
bring their coir and other cocoaniit iirodiicc 
ilicre for sale 

TELLICHERRY is situated on the Caheut- 
Mangalore extension of the South IndianKailwaj , 
about 04 miles South of Mangalore and 14 miles 
South of Cannanore, a town of about the same 
size with much smaller foreign trade Steamers 
svbicli anchor about two miles oil the shore, 
can work at Tellichcrrs eseii during the monsoon 
when all the other ports on the coast arc closed, 
owing to the natural backwater piOMdcd hj the 
rockj approaihe<- to the port 

The prliKHial exports arc eotfec and pciijier, 
width come down by road from estates tu Mjsoie 
and Coorg, copra, sandalwood, tea, ginger, 
cardamom and rose-wood Ihc foreign trade 
is steadllj inercasing Tlie chief imports arc 
sugar from Jaxa wet dates, riec and provisions 
and ninthineri for estates 

CALICUT, the capital of the Malabar District, 
IS home 42 miles sniitti of Teltiihcrrx and about 
'1(1 miles north of (odiiii It is 413 miles bx 
rail fiom M idi is The Port Is practie illv dosed 
dining the .‘South A\est 'Mousoon from the end 
of Mix nntil the litter half of August The 
sea Is xer\ sh illow and ht( iintrs aiidior about 
thiee miles fioiii the slioie, coiinedion bung 
iiiaiiit lined bx lighters mil hiiiall bo its 
Natixeeriif of I'll) tons mil below he about 
801) xnidh olt the sjiorc 

Ilex pore sex en ndlcs to the south of themouth 
of the rixer of tbit name, is regirdid is a xdiarf 
of (.alleut Port It his 1 iiumbir of xxharxcs 
along the nxer bink and iiatixc crift of I'll) tons 
burtlien are abU to anchor half a mile from ttic 
mouth 

'the prim Ip il exjinrts are eolr coir fibre 
eo]ii i lotfii, til pijipir, giiigi r, rubbir 
iiouiidiiiil, I iw iotioii ,iud fish 111 imin 'Jbt 
liiieieii imjoit tilde wbidi i- iiisiemru int 
loii'i'-ts diidlx oi 1111 1 ils 

ALLEPPEY, the pieiiiiir jiort and inm- 
m< i< I il 1 < util in Iiax imori , Is snnftii] jlmiit 
'll) mills ^ortll of ()iilIoii iiid ■’> mills S(imii 
01 l oddii \ ( 111 it Ilium (Is till poll with thi 
mtiiior biikwitiis Its wirdioii'is aii 1 
I 'iiixi nil lit di pot fui till stori'si iiiil disjiO' il 
111 all Ik li p'liiluit mil It pu-s, ss, s > luid't* id 
iitiii,liii!.' s ,1, tiidiiu ici duima till gti it, r 
P lit Ilf lilt \i ar 


The chief exports arc copra, coconuts, rolr 
fibre and matting, cardamoms, ginger and 
pepper 

QUILON, the "Coilum” of Marco Polo, 
has been a trading centre from xerj earlx times 
It IS ronneitcd xiitli Allcppex b> b.iLkw.atcr. 
and is on the blicncottah-Qiiilou-Trlxandrnm 
br.meh of the South Indian llailwaj Vessels 
anchor about 2 miles from the shore and a 
railxxaj siding runs up to the landing place 

The chief exports arc coconut oil, coir mat«, 
timber, and tlsli, but the foreign trade is 
insignificant 

TUnCORIN* After rounding Cape Como- 
rin, the Bouthern most point of the Indian 
Peninsula, one enters again the Madras I’resi- 
dencx andreaehes Tuticonn This port, xihidi 
IS open all the x'ear round, has* ni xt to Madris 
and Cochin, the largest trade in Southern India 

The harbour is so slialloxx that steamers 
anchor about 5 miles from the shore and con- 
tinuous dredging is ncccssarx to keep the 
channel open between tbc shore and the road- 
stead At the same time Ilaic Island upon 
xxhieh the Light House is situated, atlords 
consider.iblc protection to the lighters and other 
I craft used for lamling and shipping, .mil the 
work IS seldom interrupted bx b.id xxcather 
The South Indi.m llailw.ix runs alongside the 
landing .md Bhipping xvlmrxcs from wliieh 
pashcngcrs and goods can be transhiiipcd to 
launches and lighters 

Tlierc IS a xerx eoiisiderablc trade xxitli Cexlon 
in nee, pulses, onions, ehilhes and lixestoik for 
consumpffon 111 that isimd Utlur thief 
.art ides of export aic raw cot ton (to ,1 ipaii and 
United Kingdom), trti, simi.i Icixes, i’.ilnixi.i 
fibre and cud mioms 

DIIANUSHKODI is the teniimiis of the 
South Iiultm ftailwax on the Soutti -1 asti rn 
ixlreinltx of the Isimd of ltamiswu"m at 
till* juiiitlnii of Pilk Strait with tin Uiilf of 
Miniiir .mit lomieeted xiith T.il ilmanii ir in 
f'exioii 21 miles dfst mt bx sieaimr s, rxiie, tbe 
jouriiix bdiig iiiaili* lii about two hours 'llie 
port Is equipped with a pier f’ugo Is luided 
direit from tbc r.allw ix truiks on this pier into 
Bti liner h itches 

The chief exports are fish (drx and silltil), 
rue, tci md lottou pheegooils 

NEGAPATAM, the (’hlif Port in the ranjor, 
Dbtrict is ibiiiit 12 nulls South 01 K iiit.il I lie 
liiilioiir is eipiiiijird with wbuxis and otlnr 
fiuliliis for till Imdiiig lint sldpmi nt of goods 
mil till loii'-ldir ible fori -hor, to tbi noiih i- 
lltihriii for tbe •-torigi of linibir N igon, 1 - 
ttii i i‘-l<rii terminus of i brindi of tin '-outb 
liidim Itailw i\ and i uding runs irdo ft < 
hirboiir pruiiKr^ it lln ^l.Mlla^^m Iti^.b 
M it 1011 Ihi port i- tiirtbir , nmn i )• tl 1 
rixir md r in it with till tidmiii ernwii -r> >- 
to till* soiitli 'Ibi II irbour 1 - -itnit,-! u t‘ ’ 

Jiimtnili of till* L idiix ill ir I'K'r wpli t) > - 

Kugiut r, null' to tl.* i.nrlb 1 v'r it J ' ‘f 
pil.'tim ii. I to’ Milbmilind *i ' i 
I 2 ii • ipjt iiii 
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Tlie pHncip^l exports from Kegapatam are 
groundnuts for Europe and coloured cotton 
piecegoods toibacco and fresh vegetables for 
Penans. Singapore and Colombo the port being 
the cluef provisioning centre for the coolies 
■who are constantly Iea\ung by this route to 
work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and 
the Federated ifalpy States 

dJDDALORE IS situated about 15 imles south 
of Pondicherry. Steamers anchor about a mile 
off-shore, and the harbour wharves are situated 
on the western hank of the Uppanar Backwater 
and have been provided with a quay wall to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom 

Tlie export trade consists principally of 
groundnut kernels and coloured piecegoods in 
small quantities The coasting trade consists 
mainly of grain and pulse. The foreign import 
trade ‘is chiefly of boiled betelnuts from the 
Straits 


GOPALPUR in the Ganjam Bistrict, is 
situated ten miles from Berhampur on the 
Bengal STagpur Eailuay 

Xortli of Gopalpur, the sea board for 25(i 
miles IS that of Onssa, the mantiinc trade of 
uluch is chiefly inter-ProNincial and the onlj 
orts that deserve mention are Balasorc, Chaiid- 
ali^ Cuttack, False Point and Pun 

BALASORE, situated on the riglit hank of the 
Burabalang river and headquarters of the 
district of that name, was the only port of wliieli 
Orissa could boast until the opening up of the 
country after the great famine of ISOO It ivas 
frequented at that time hv lessels mtli careoe^ 
of rice fiom IMadras and nith cowries, then 
largely used for currencv, from the Liccadiics 
and Sfaldives. The port is of historical intercut 
as being one of the earliest European f>cttle- 
ments in India, factories baling been estaWidied 
here in the ITtli century by English, Butch, 
French, Damsh and Portuguese ilerchant-, 


MASULIPATAM, the pnncipal port in the 
delta of the Kistna River, has few natural 
advantages Large vessels cannot anchor 
within five miles from the shore and the harbour 
wharves are distant another tluee miles up a 
tortuous tidal creek Native craft up to about 
150 tons can cross the bar at the south of this 
creek at high tides hut m foul weather commnni- 
cation between ship and shore is practically 
suspended Steamers touch at the port occa- 
eionallv and foreign trade is chiefly by steam 
vessels with foreign ports, the pnncipal exports 
being groundnuts, castor-seed and oil cake 

Tlie prospcntv of the port has never recovered 
from tlie catlone of 1&C4, when a tulal waae 
•Caused a di-istrous Inundation luioUing the 
lo«' of 30 000 lues 

COCANADA IS ‘situated on the Cocanada 
iJav, ju=t north oi the tiodasari River, some 
'"0 miles «outh of Vizigapitam and 270 miles 
north 01 Jladra-, In «.iiite ot several disabilities. 
It ranks nith in luiportante among tlie ports 
of till. Madra-^ Prcaidencv Lirge steamers 
anchor about 0 to 7 miles from the shore and 
'crMce IS inaiutained with lighters which land 
cargo at the nmneious small wharves and 
jetties constructed on the banks of the Cocanada 
Canal 


Balasore as a port is practicallv defunct 
Foreign ships have ceased to visit since IDOt 
and coastal ships since 1910 An occasionnt 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during 
the cold weather season for paddv, but hejond 
that there is no sea-borne trade. There is 
no import trade 

CHANDBALI situated on the left bank of the 
Baitarani River is a port of some Importance on 
the Onssa Coast It has a flourishing coi«tii)S 
trade with Calcutta hut there is no direct 
foreign trade as in former dais The exports 
coiLsist mainlv of nee and the Imports are 
cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and 
gunm bags 

CUTTACK IS situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi 
and Katjnri rivers It is on the main line of rail- 
w av running betw een Madras and Calcutta and is 
connected by canal with Chandlnli between 
which a small inland steamer trade exists ami 
which links Cuttack xnth Calcutta A sliort 
distance up the coast from Cuttack “J’s 
port of False Point which has been clo’fd snuf 
1924, as the seaborne trade had cntireij 
disappeared 


The jirincipal shipments to Europe are raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor-seeds The 
import trade consists cliieflx of kerosene from 
America sugar from Jaxa and metals from thc^ 
Lnitcii Kingdom, ticmianj and Belgium 

BIMUPATAM 13 22 miles north-west of 
M'altair A good road connects it witii Viziana- 
uraui sixteen miles distant and anotlier road , 
with Vizauapatam The harbour is an open I 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile off the' 
'•hore and loading and unloading is effected bj | 
lighters Tlie forugn trade ha« rex ixed to some j 
extent The imports are or little importaiicf 
Tliere are considerable exports ot Binilipatain 
jiiti nix rohalans, nigtr 'tcds gingellj seeds and 
groundnut kernels “ j 

Coastwise imports and exports are oi little' 

importanee i 


The decline of the small ports is said to be ‘Jj* 
to a variety of reasons and usually the enu 
reason quoted is that tlie Ports baxo siHcd wp 
hut tins is not actually the case Tlio 1 on 
have declined for txxo main reasons nameo 
coastal Railway wlileli has automat iciHx e 
out the sea trade since it cannot as‘-isl it a 
secondly tliat larger deep draft steamer^ n 
taken the place of the smaller coisting j>tea 
and sailing ships of 30 jears .ago ^be ma-;- . 

deeper draft steamers cannot enter siicii ^ 
ports as Balasore, Chandhali 
Point and hence tlie trade winch at one 
found Us XX aj bx sea has now been via-' 
the riilwaj and carried to *•*'', I''’!'-''’,'' •jfll.'i.er,- 
Calcutta from xxhere it is distributed rl c 

PURI is an open road'-tead It ha® a small 
Customs Office 
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Education. 


Indian education Is nnlntclllt;lble c^ccept 
through its history. Seen thus, It affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a svmbol of sincerity and honest endcaaour 
on the* part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people, alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices, into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to lit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There Is to-day no subject In the whole area of 
administrative activity In India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
prhate personsoflearnlnghave In the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result Is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle 
dosses who constitute the bulk of the infeHt- 
grntna arc in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whoso eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might bo expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts haac been made to remedy these defects 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
scaeral proalnces In faaour of the expansion of 
primary cilucation among the masses On the 
other hand, the numbers of students In colleges 
and unlacrsitics haac gronm apace, and 
the aolume of middle class unemployment lias 
reached alarming proportions A moacment 
has therefore set in avlth the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to unia’ersitles 
by means of a r.adlcal reconstruction of the 
school sastem of education The inauguration 
of proalncial autonomy in 1*137 has given a 
fiiilher impetus to educational reconstruction 
— The mass llteracv campaigns, launched with 
i salutary rnthuslaain ha* tlio rroalncial Goaem- 
> ments, are a a Isible index of the new educational 
aaaalvcnlng 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
In the earl> daas of its dominion 
’ In liidii, the Eaat India Company had little 
i inclination for the doubtful experiment of intro- 
. diiclng aae«torn Irammg into India Warren 
1 Hastings, the dominating figure of the time, nas a 
genuine admirer of the Ians and literature of tlie 
5 J-aM Ills pollcj was to enable the ancient 
I' learning to re\ i\e and flourish under the protec- 
, 1 , tton of a stable goacrnmenl, and to interfere as 
little as possible with the habits and customs of 
thepeople r.\entheActotlS13whlchsctapart 
i; a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
[ motion of a Knowledge of the sclencas was inter- 
pTited as a scheme for the encouragement of 
' sau'krlt and Arabic In the following vear the 
Court of Hlrectors Instructed the Goaemor- 
(Jrncra! to haae the Hindus "to the prictlce 
of usage, long establl-hed among them, of givin'» 
lustruLiiou in their own homes, and to encourage 
'' 12 


them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks 
of distinction and in some cases by grants of 
pecuniary assistance ” But mass education 
was not touched. 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose In India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the great Indian reformer, Baja Bara Mohan 
Boy, to institute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learning The new 
institution was distrusted both by Christian 
missionaries and by orthodox Hindus, but its 
influence grew apace Fifteen years later, the 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal 
reported tint a taste for English had been widely 
disseminated and that Independent schools, con- 
ducted by j’oung men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the EIpbinstone Institution W’as 
founded In memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach “ the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe" Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking ta 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madhusndan 
Gupta who, with a few conrageons pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. 

Another impetus to the introduction of w'est- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, winch 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wllberforce, inllnonced action also in India 
Carey, Manhman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Seramporc in 1818, and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College m 
Calcutta . In Madras, the missionarlcshad been still 
earlier in the field, for ns early ns in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 1834 

Lord William Bentlnck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Goicmment 
of the now policy Government than determined 
while observing a neutralltv in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to tlie maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
English But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should he neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernacular 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to flic success of the new sjs- 
tem. The freedom of tlio Press was established 
In 1833 ; English was substituted for Persian as 
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Educational Expansion. 


Recent Developments 


Government ol India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — ^Tlio Indian 
UniTcrEltIcs Act ol 1004 was followed by 
two important resolutions ol the Government 
ol India on Indian Educational Policj — one in 
1004 and the other in 1013 The resolution 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed tiie state ol education In ail 
Its departments. Tlic following passage from 
it summarises the intentions ol Government! — 
"Tlio progressive devolution ol primary, 
secondary nnd collegiate education upon 
pri\ato enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
tlicrcu ith was recommended by the Edtication 
Ck>mmlsBion in 1883 and tlic advice liasgcnerally 
been acted upon. Rut wliilc accepting tilts 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
rocognisc the extreme importance ol the princi- 
ple tliat in each branch of education Govern- 
ment sliould maintain a limited number of 
institutions, botli as models lor private enter- 
prise to follow nnd In order to upiioid a high 
standard ol education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Goaemment should retain a general 
control, by means ol cfllcicnt inspection, over 
nil public educational institutions ” Tlic 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution wore followed In the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces ol 
largo Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1013 advocated, inter aha, tlio 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching typo ; it reaffirmed the 
policy ol reliance on private cllott in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase In the 
salaries of teachers nnd an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-ln-ald ; nnd it insisted on 
proper attention being paid tn tlio formation 
of cliaraclcr In the education given to scliolars 
of ail grades. It furtlicr discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instruction nnd 
instruction in lij glcnc; tlio necessity for medical 
inspection; the provision of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing ol the' girls’ 
schools by women tcadicrs nnd tlic expansion 
;< of facilities tor the training of teadicrs Tlio 
' .policy outlined in 1013 raaterlallj nccclcr,atcd 
I progress in the provinces, but tlic educational 
, developments foreshadowed were In manj ca«cB 
delay cd owing to the effects of the Great AN nr 

'1 The Reforms Act — ^Tho Rclorms Act of 
*1 1010 altered (he conditions of educational ad- 
l> ministration in India Education became a 
.1 provincial * t r.ansferred * suiijcct in tlic Gover- 
' nors’ provinces under tlio cliargc of a Minister, 
but tlic cdueation of Europeans was made a 
' provincial *rc«crved * subject, t e , it wa" not 
' within the ebaTge of the Minister of Education ! 
. Tlio introduction of provincial autonomy i 
}! under the Government ol India Act, 1035, 1 
‘ brought education in tlieee provinces under the 
; full control of tlielr Ministers of l.diicatlon 
■ Ilroadlv speaking, an educational policy for j 
,t India as a whole no longer cxi'-t'- 

1 \t tlie time of handing over the ndniiuistra- i 
; tion of education to the provinces, tlie Govern- 
ment of India retained under their immediate 


control all education in the Centrally Adminis- 
tered Are.as 3 hey stiil deal witli matters 
I relating to Universities like Aligarli, Ecnarcs 
and Dcllii 'J’lie Government of India are also 
ill charge of the institutions maintained bv tlic 
Governor-General in Council for tlie licnelit of 
members of His Majeefy's I’orces or of other 
public scrv ants or of tlie eliildren of sucli members 
or servants 3 he Cliiefs’ Colleges arc now the 
concern of the Crown Iteprcscntatlv c. 

Adminislrnlion.— Tlie transfer of Indian 
education to (he charge of a Bllnictcr responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of wliich 
ho himself is an elected member, brouglit 
the subject directly under popular control in tlic 
eleven major provinces, but owing to (lie resig- 
nation of Congress Governments in six pro- 
vinces, the subject is now under (lie control of (in 
Adviser to His Evccllcncy the Governor in eaili 
of those prov iiiccs GcnerTliv speaking, edu- 
cation Is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces ol India 
Certain forms of education Iiavc been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned nnd come within the purview of tiio 
Minister in charge of tliosc departments lii 
most of the provinces (lie fiinctloinry who 
‘passes orders' on bclialf of Government In 
educational matters is tlie Secretary for Educa- 
tion In each province, the Director of ruhlic 
Instruction is the pennanent administrativo 
head of the Department of Education nnd nets ns 
expert adviser to the Education Minister lie 
controls the inspecting staff nnd the tcvehlng 
staff of Government institutions nnd is generally 
responsible to the provincial govornincnt for tlio 
administration of education 'riio nutliorily of 
Government, in controlling (lie svstem of piililic 
instruction, is in part shared wltli nnd in finrt 
delegated to Universities as regards hlglier edius- 
tion nnd to local bodies ns regards elementary and 
V crnsciilsr education In some prov inces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary nnd Intcrmedivto 
education have also been set up nnd have to 
some extent relieved the Universities In tho‘o 
provinces of tiiclr rc'pon'sibllltlcs in connection 
with intermediate educ.vtion nnd witli entrance 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management arc controlled by 
Government and by local iiodiei by "recogni- 
tion" and by tlio pay ment of grants-In-ald, witli 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, ncolth nnil 
Lunds of the Government of India— 

In 1010 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India witli 
an office of its own nnd a Aftnilier to represent 
tt In the Executive Council The flr«t Member 
was Sir Rareourt Butler, In 10-3, Uie nctiv ltic<> 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
c«t3 of economy, by ab'^orption In it of the 
Department of Revenue nnd Agriculture. 3 he 
enlarged Department has been de-Ignatrd the 
Depirtmcnt of Education, Ifealtli nnd f-ands 
3he jirC'-eiit Meiiil'Cr in ( liargf' of tbo Dfpirt- 
ment ib tlic Ilonounide Mr A ill' I I'a'ijin 
Sarker Tlie Depirtmnit po an «<'U' i- 

tional advi-er, ftyl<' Eilucat'onal lo"'! i' 
f loner with the Govcriii’i''.ii c’ Ir’iv 
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Ecrricc &nd all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment 'i'ho Provincial Lducatlonal Scr* 
vice lias Bimultoncously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally willi their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. Tills reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. 

In 1024, nil recruitment to the Indian Edaca* 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Poyal Commission on 
the superior services in India. Tlic Commls* 
Sion recommended tiiat "the personnel rcqnircd { 
for these branches of administration should 
in future bo rceruited by local Governments.” 
The Commission further recommended In regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that " it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
, of Europeans who may in future be recruited.” 
As a result of the acceptance of these recom- 
mendations, the Indian Educational Service is 
dying out and with the gradual retirement of 
Us existing members, the history of the service 
whldi has had a brief but line record vrill bo 
brought to an end. 

Tlio new Provincial Educational Services 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in mo«t provinces. Tlicso sclicmos varj 
from province to province, but it may bo gene- 
rail} remarked that, while the ratesof pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes— class 
I into which the cvlstmg Indian Educational 
Sendees have been merged for the time being, 
and class II whlcli may bo said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service 

Tlio existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Scn’ices in tho provinces have 
been ailcctcd, more in some provinces than 


others, by tho changes which luavc taken place 
since 1019. Communal Interests have influenced 
irecmltmcnt, and in some places they have 
I Influenced promotions also, in n direction which 
' has not always tended towards service content- 
{ ment. But these results arc the natural conse- 
qacnccB of the dcvolntlon of the control of 
education and power of recruitment to pro- 
‘ vincial and local authorities. 

Hartog Committee on 'Education — The 
:AuvilIar^ Committee of the Indian Statutor> 
Commission nas appointed in 1P2S under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education In India. The report of 
the (tommlttce, which was puldlshed In 1920, 
constitutes an invaluable document for India. 

Lindsay Commission —Another Commission, 
which deserves mention was appointed in 1920 
by tho International Missionary Council 
to ]nvcstig.atc the various problems connected 
vdth the higher education provided hy tho 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr A D. Lindsay, Master 
of Balllol CoUogo, Oxford, Tlic CommI<slon 
visited India in 1030 31 and its report was 
published in 1031. 

Unemploymenl Committee, United Provinces 
—Tills rommittco Know iiTiopularli as the Sapru 
Committee from tho name of its distinguished 
chalmiau, the Itigiit Hon’blc Sir Tej lUliadur 
Sapru, was appointed !>> tlio Government of 
the Unllai Provinces m 1034 to investigate tlio 
question of iiiiemploymciit among cdiicitid 
young men and to suggest practical wavs ami 
means for reducing the same Tlio report of 
the committee, which was publi<>hcd in I'lb), 
con«titutcs fi valuable Uociunent not onh for 
tlie United Provinces but for the whole of India 


Statistical Progress, 

The two tables given below nlTord nscful comparisons with previous jears and serve to lllu«fr.ite 
the growth and expansion of education In India 


(a) Stuuvsts 


Year 

In Itccognleed Institutions 

In All In'titultons 
(necognl'od and Unrccogntcd), 


I Mnlo<! 1 

1 cmales j 

1 Total 1 

! Mi'les 

1 » males 

1 'JOtll 

1931-32 

0,732,037 

2,309.020 

1 

, 12,122,400 

1 

^ 10,273.668 

2,492,040 

12,700,537 

3932-33 

1 

0,715,763 

2,470,384 

1 12,192,137 

^ 10,247,020 

2,000,470 

12.85'»,532 

1033-34 

9,SCC,C39 

1 

2,025,177 

12.401, 71 U.J 

J 10,41 7,830 i 

2,753,051 

13,172,690 

lO-'t-SS 

10,003, 52S 

2,757,232 

i 12,820,70(1 

io,r.ic,<. 2 ; 

2,800,240 

13,500.5^03 

10 

1 0,241 ,SS0 

2,873,188! 

13,115,077! 

10,802,709 

! 3,013,440 

13,610.140 

1930-37 

10,434, s:.s 

2,009,524 

13,434,352' 

11,007,081 

3,135,357 

[ 14,140,03r. 

10 17-3'? 

10,4Js,S15 

: 2,SSl,r,31 

13,310,340 

lO.SIo.'-.oj 

3,(I12,2(.'= 

I .631, 6.. 1 

10*'S-39 

10 OO^.'.CO ' 

i 

3,002,4051 

11,911.024* 

11.344,972 

•Tfl t ^ 1 * 1 

14 *■<>' rj5 

30>‘1-4u 

11 , 434 , 120 ! 

^270.174' 
* \ 

14,70 1,2'*4 

i 

k 

11,874,492 

5,421 .n7j 

IOC c,, > 
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with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
proaldo iiiat, subject to tlic sanction of tho 
proaincial Goaernment, education aiiicrc com- 
pulsory shall ho free Tlie Madras LIcmenfary 
Ldueation Act of 1020 contained such proadsion, 
hut it has recently been amended so as to allow 
fees to be clinrgcd in schools under private 
management situated in areas where education is 

Compulsory Primary Education.— The 1 
rural areas in whicli compulsion had been introd 

compulscry, reserving liowc\ cr n number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
uhcrc there arc no free schools. Sucli in brief 
arc the ordinary p^o^]8ion8 of the various 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn ns yet any great alacrity 
in availing themselves of the opportunltj afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 

[ollowing table shows the number of urban and 
need by the y'car 1939-10. — 

Province. 

Acts 

Areas -under " Compulsion.” 

Urban 

areas. 

Sural 

areas 

Ko of 
Villages in 
Sural areas 
under 
compulsion 


Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education (District 

28 

7 

104 

Bombay . . 

Municipalities Act, 1918) .. 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

4 

• • • • 

• • 


Act, 1920 

1 


• 

.. 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

4 

If 

153 

Bengal . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 A. 1930. 

1 

* • • » 

• a 

United i 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education 

36 

• « 

• • • • 

Provinces, L 

Act, 1920 

' • » • 

357 

1,224 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

C5 

2,851 

1 

10,385 

Bihar . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

15 

1 

1 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

32 

8 

1,210 

and Berar. 




Assam . . 

Primary Education Act, 1926 

• • • • 

• 

• • 

Jforlli-Wcst Iron- 

Priuinry Education Act, 1938 

1 

• • » • 

« • » 

tier Proaiiicc 




Sind . , 

f 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923 

Bihar and Orissa Primary Education 

1 

4 

1,285 

Orissa . . J 

Act (1 of 1919) 

• * t 

1 

00 

1 

Madras Elementary’ Education Act, 1920 

1 

• ■ 

• * * * 

Delhi .. 

(Punjab Act extended to Dcllii, 1025} 

1 

0 

r. 

' 

Total . . 

190 

3,J40 

11,12') 


— ^Thls (able docs not include areas for which scliemcs of conipul'orj prlmarj rduntinn 
arc under consideration or lia>c been sanctioned but not jet Introduced It includes, on the 
other hand, oreos in which suchschcincs hare been partial! j introduced 


Due to the indilTcrcnt attitude of the local 
bodies, coiupulsion has not ] 1 ro^cd as fruitful ns 
It was intended to be. The mere passInR of a j 
Compulsory Uducation Act, c>en in those areas! 
where enmpuision is considered desirable, docs-| 
not in itself either briiiR children to school or 
keep them there The cITectiac administration 
of 1 ho Act is ncccssarj Dlfllcultlcs arise in the 
administration uhich* tend to mate the Act 
iuoperntiae The lack of attendance oflieers, 
the difliculty of decidint; vho is to jiro-ecute in 
ntany eases the IndUfercncc of maglstr.ates, the 
iau ’s lone dclaas, the absence of up to-date local 
census records are instances of weaKnissrs in tlic 
administration of Compulsory Ldueation Acts j 
lhrsoditQcultiesnrc,howcacr,surmount3blc and | 


In some proiinccs, steps arc being taken to 
improac the situation. 

Tlie proainces non appear to realise the 
danger of the transference of tiic contiol r-f 
prlmarj education to loc.al bcslies njtho'it 
retaining suthclent poners of control In some 
proMnccs. there is a inoac to tale o\er eoat-ol 
of pilinars education from local l«oili»>i lor 
eaaniple. the Government of Iladras anieivt'd 
their rrimarj Education Act during the jf'r 
1035-50 to enable them to iitici »• 11 '■•re 
In the control of i>rimar> olucitlea pud '■! 
purpose is achuaed !>j the t' 

Bomhaa IVlmara rdur-iti'’n Art 'Jl-* A* * ’ 
cd Act eceurti to Go'irn.’ ml full <' 








•7 His:h School Education. 


r'' {? '' st'ift, certain poners of which rrco?n5=scs the schools Ini no inonerwlwrf 

c over th'’ fccl-'7r-i Boards and vfst= with to improve them ; and the Pcpartni'"it e 

tr 'r- in th*- \dmlni'trntnc OlTiccrs Public Imtniction, which allotii the i.iov\ni»-ifr! 

\\ a "■r, ro” a- j't-5 of tiicir unfettered cvcrcise crant®, has no responsibility tor the r^ct^^I'5 
Al. ^ 'h the f' jcc*® ui'dtrlMii!: the amendment tlon of schools, and no connection whatev-'i 
j -ar t - mas il>=tantnl measure, it is vrith the pri\-atc unaided school^ This daV 

ra-'ia to am prcai chances in the authority and this dhision of rcspouMbilita 

vc'iirr: 1 tr.cicncy of the rthools j have had unhappy effects. The standard cl 


Adult Literacy.- 


rdiintion 


have had unhappy effects. The standard c< 
the schools also is \rry low, so that the n.atti 
dilates arc often unable to I'cncllt b\ the O'l 


i.v' ’ 1 * T iMd jurtle r imiWU' dunu'i lt'40* Icpc courses. In some proMiiccs nnrndcaipT: 
.,i i In 'oni-' arca^ ‘■om«' oi the jms been made to raise the standard of th' 

\ iio 1-' im' litfi it*" iMiirrd a desire to schools bj wlUidrawing Irom the Uiilvcrsllj 
♦ , t 5 . ir and to <iuahf\ for hi?her the Intermediate classes and by placlns thca 

nr ti I ffcit' Wirt nude to iivct tlil« m a number of the better schools in tht 
. ill \ 'im dnrinr tlie i>rrlod OrtoKr State In Bombaa , tlie gravit> of tlie sitmtio" 


t,, vfj,«,inl«r B'tl oa.i'*' P' r-oiis pa'-cd 
th ii<«r t' *• 't In Bilnr “21 oDo adult' 


created bj tlie dual control of sccondan edeca 
tion wa& realised and coiisequentli in B'lS 


"’■r*,n> hi'fil ihinn:, ll'li) 41 In Boiulua, uecotiatioiis bec.in between the iiiiher-iti iiH 
f' / I !,'i. .»h>in* w 1 = rtiunid ind niina the IMucatioii Department 11111011 resulted hi tlw 
i-t 'll K 111 1 . ir,‘Ti.'li’'‘t d t '< In me for the tr.iiii piMing of a number of now Unl\cr>U\ btalnlM 
ii .. fi' ididt idM itnm wort or- m i« Kiticlioned goi cniiiii; the incpcctlou niid nililiation of liLt 
.ii' • - Vfl 1_ In tin Cintr.il ProMuei', work schools bj the unhersUy. These Flat ut< 5 
11 < i-'i‘ 1 Old' unanri limit'd side there eepceted to renioac all camoi for fikti'a 

1 • ri 7' niii 111 1<« il liodu ' iliinnr I'Mti- betweeu the Uniicrsiti and the Bcpartiiurt 
41 In 'Iniri', the Pioimeiil <<(ii< rnmvnt in tlie matter of inspection and afliliatiim of hkli 


) .1 1. ! the wlioH 1 tirk to b' don* hi i»ri\.ite 
- .III 1 lo <1 bculii' Both in till I’luij.ib 
■- 1 It, I •'ll*''} rioinni htinoi work w.i*. 


}•' don* I'l i»ri\.ite schools Machlricrj has also been doil'*'l 
Both in till I’uiij.ib whercbv anj dillerciico of opinion hetwecri 11 ’ 
htini'i work w.i*- Biiherbltj and the Department as to thcclkib' 


b'l 1 i< ' 
t i». • 


1,7 415 adult- .ittaimd j hi\ of a sihool to rceciic rcco^imtion will l-t 


o ' di' it>4 t'rt'j 41 111 ihe Pmijib.iitd in the dceidtd hi a joint inspection of the Dnlmdly 

> ' I’riilti ' ' -'I t 111.-11)1 < crtltU iD- and the Department, 

} .i'; ‘ an hl'.p”f;.l As has .alrradi been stated, there h now s 

t • 111! <1 Iro'utlil- lomiin* when desire to cure these c\ lit b) » 

't.*l. 1 .1, 1 , i' llui iiiwiiu. reconstruction of the school si stem ef 

* 1 . I. .1 .11 1 , -n-. pUiuMionuKi education Ihe main defect of the pre^ nt 

'condar> nnd lUfJh School Ldiication.— I '''•'tern la tlwt nil miplK cicn those in ll '- 

- r 1 ♦*1].^ hair l-iniiiadi. to «i\c a primaT> staces are ciliKitcdon the nsauuiituni 

•’ I t' w-r.I« a more practical fonn tlut thci wllluUimatcli procccil to a imliciMt), 

'-rfi'i lntl.'«' sehod* The Com- ' 1“ ‘•''"“cqucncc, acr> man> pupils drift oiitoa 
-f rjre-’'leJ that th< re should ' ’““'crsity .and proIoiiR uiuhib their pwlf 

tw.i * I'i in E'condari school*, one ! Ideran studic* In order to conntcnit Ilf' 
' 'lit!',' intrance cxarilnatinn of the > t™drnei, the school sj stem should be dliHel 
Oder of a m«rc practic.al i hdo «i'|)aratp stacc*. each with a clcarl> delmrl 

- I't ii«.l to f.t lout h* t.ir commercial olycctlic rclcaxcd from the traminrls of a 
f* ' no'ilit'Tiri piir-iilt'” Some ' On the successful completion of 

- la' r wliat were c-all-d Band c '« fi'h stage, pupils shoiilil bo cncournpcd riHi-r 

z n'i. F'a'Kd In soii’c s'-hooD In Bengal 'to J'>in the humbler oieiipatlon of life rjrti 
s t’ ' 1 dll ii'-'v lead to a unlicr-ltj conr'c, ' proceed to scp.aratc aocitloiial Inrtitutloro. 
la’ I 1 1. "n » ICC -sful In more recent i ^hlch should bo proildcd In more amp.’ 

t* i« ii’mi ' nl of India hale adiocated i measure tluin at present 
k-'i»vi. m «f a s'-ln-ii rnaf cvaralnatton i Jlcconstruction along thf-se general lines va* 


Srcondar> and High School Ldiication. — 
' * - r 1 **11 is haac I- in iiiadc to gi\c a 
f*. a* ' I t' w-rd’ a more practical fonn 
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and of I In the s line jear. The iinttir wn* nl ■» cp'*' 
'iinlirous dered b> th” tcntral Adiisorj Board of I'*e v* 
. In the ' lion, which ecnirally ciiilorstd Hie 


1 .’ i-.* ‘ • •' I -i,*.' itit ‘ai'im !• rrea wo.dl be rno'c proMame • 

• 5 e'l J 1 1 a i s'l I •t''-«ni dr'ei,itj cur “’i s'lrin of tbs pr^^t'r fart r' 1 ', . 

Jett- n . d, 11 ^ lida>.';itv ' irdia.'tiicy IlmitM thfjrlaai'ti^'ti ar s 2 ' 


Anglo-Indian & Ewopsan Education 


T 


tliree pminces, riz , the United ProMnets, the 
Pnn}ab,and De1)ii,althougii they discussed their 
prohlems with administrators, tcaciicrsand others 
concerned with education from practically oicry 
province Their recommendations are contained 
Inthclrrcportcommonly caliciVthe Wood-Abhott 
Peport on Vocational Education in India. 

llcntion may bo made here of the United 
Provinces Primary and Secondary Udiicatlon 
Hcorganisation Committee, wlticii nas appointed 
by the Provincial Goa ernment to sugeest changes 
in the educational system of tiic Proaitice in 
tlio liglit of tlie AVood-Abbott Peport and the 
Wardha Pducatlon Scheme. Tlio Committee 
lias now submitted its report to the Provlncnl 
Government Its main recommendations, arc 
that there should bo a uniform sjstcni of free 
and compulsorj’ primary education for all 
children, both in rural and urban areas, extending 
over sea endears and beginning from the age of 
seven, the medium of instruction being " Hindus- 
tani ", taught in both the scripts (llcaanagrl 
and Pcrslui), that throughout this period 
education should, as far as possible, ho carried 
on tiirough concrete life situations and should 
bo correlated u ith one or more forms of manual 
and products e uork, and that the sjstcin of 
Eccondarv education should be a compli tc and 
Integrated wlioto and the courses sliould lie self- 
Bufllcicnt and constitute a unit bj themselves 

In Julv IhlO, the Madras Goaeimnent arrUed 
at some acr> important decisions on the subject 
of reorganisation of secondart cdueation One 
of tlie decisions u is that tlio seeondarv school 
course should be bifurcated at tlie end of the 
IV form into a pro uul\eriiity side and a aoc-a- 
tional side, there being no examination to de- 
termine Mho sliould go to tlie iire-uni\crs|t> 
course and Mho to the \ocational if the 
aoluntara diaersion falls the question of intro- 
duiing a test-ex unlii It ion Mill be considered. 

In Ilombaj also tlie <toa eminent sanctioned 
a seliemo for the introduellon of a aoe.atioual 
iiias in fl\e of the Gos ernment f'ceond.ira 
Schools, three of Mhleh Mere converted into 
Agricultural lligli iseliools, one into a Teilmli.il 
Iligli School and one into a Commercial lligit 
Scliool 

In Delhi al«o, some progress in tills direction 
lias been made A juilvleclmli. Institute «as 
stirtcd during the currint vcir 

Education for Special Communities — 
Tiicrc arc sciiools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians Mhich arc placed under tlie coutroi of I 
special inspectors for European Sciiools The 
education of the domiciled community has 
proved to lie a perplexing problem, and in mis 
a conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
tlio matter The dltlicuitv ts Unit J uropcan 
Schools are verj remote from tlie general svs- 
tem of education in India But efforts arc 
being made to bring these schools more into 
lino Milh the ordinarj schools, and Indian 
Universities pcncnilv are affording sjhdal 
facilities for Aiigio-Indian bovsnlioinav proceed 
for hlplier education in ludLan colleges 

A« a result of tlie recoiumrnilatlons made 
bv the Irwin Mib Committee of the Third 
liidiin Pound Tible Conference, I'rovinelal 
lionrds for .\nclo-lndnn, and 1 uropcan Edu- 
cation liavc been eonstitute-d in almost all 
Provinces; and an Inter-Piovincijl Board has 
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also been conslitnleel, the first mcctinr of wlileb 
Mas held in Januan 1935 under tbc auspices 
of tho Government of India Tbc office ol the 
Inter-Provlneial Board has i)cen located In 
Ddhl The Scerttarv of the Board Is aDo 
the Clilcf Inspector of Anglo-Indian and Puro* 
pcan Schools In India The Provincial ami 
inter-Provineial Uaards of Ando Indian 
and European Eduration arc functioning s.itis* 
factorilv and will, it Is hoped, lead to an 
improvement in 'the courses of studv and to 
a hidicr standard of education for tlie Anglo 
Indian and European Communities 

Altliough, tlianks to tlie estaiillslimenl of 
'separate' or 'special' educ.ational institutions 
for Muslims, the connnunltv has made eou.«l- 
dorahle progress m education, the girls still |ig 
ver> mucli bcliiud AVliile, at tlie bottom of tlie 
educational ladder, Muslims are snbslantiallv 
repre.sentcd, at every higher stage thev dMiudle 
and drop out Tlie mam oiistaelo in llie nav 
of tho spread of «eeoiul.arv (ducat ion among 
them is tlie inadcqiiaev of schools, teieliiiig 
throiigii Urdu Even the ‘ spet lal ’ • srliools 
have tended to .accenliialo tlieir eilneat lonal 
backMarilncss , tlie pupils iosc mneli of tlio 
stiiimlus of lieaiiliv compitition and mmli of tlio 
training in porsoiialilj mIiIcIi is to lie found In 
the eorporatc life of an ordiuan seliool 'I he 
future of Muslim education lies in tlio orgauisa- 
tlon ol cnlighlcued prlvite effort A roving 
Commission of jiromlncut Muslim educationists 
has onlv recciitlv concluded a successful lour of 
Ihccounlrv, and its findings arc keculj awaited 

Tiic education of tlic depres«ed classes does 
not non present tiic samo diilieiilt jiroblem as 
it did jirevioiislj bevcral f.uililKS bj M.iv of 
scholarsliips, exemption from fets, free siipidv 
of books, etc , liav e be< n prov ided bv Prov Im i il 
(tovdiiments l)epre,.«pd class pupils are «n- 
eouraged to .itteiid ordiiiarj «rliools and sejn 
gitp schools are being gruliiillj .aboli-lied It 
is true liowever. 111 it in eerl im 1>1 ices, ortiiodox 
eleiiiPiit jirtv ills .anil puts obslailes in tlie viav 
of their education, Imt meli (hmeiit will liavi 
to give M IV to piibliL niiinlnn During tlie vi ar 
PMO-IO, the total enrolment of dcpri'-ed <li-s 
jmpHs rose b> about r>s,l'>’S to 1 1,.! i,7fit*. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— The position of l.nclish ns a toreign language 
and as a medium of iiistnirtlmi In public 
schools was di«eu“scd by a ri'pr(=ent itlve con- 
ference whirh met nt Simla in 1917 under the 
Clialrmanshlp of Sir Sanl aran Nair, the thin 
Education Member. Aitliough it was cenenllv 
conceded Uint Uio tcacliing of fcliool Fulijects 
through n medium vvhidi Mnsimporfectlj under- 
stood led to cramming and roimorising of 
text-books, tlie use of the English medium wa? 
defended bv some on the ground that it improvtJ 
the knowledge of Eiiplbh The re-nlt ol tb* 
conference was tlicrefore Inconrlu'lve S'ttuf 
local authorities have flnre thrn approvid , 
of «rhrmes providing for the riengtitun of 
local vemaculirs as media of ln«tructi''n nrJ 
examination in certain nilijtct" Ihr'c 
to be no dould tii it the u-e of tl e \(rna>-i Kr a« 
the nudiiim of instructlia aid (Ta'ib-,* -a Is 
gradinliv In^r* I'ln.-all ovrr JnJIs 
The Liain di’licrltv', b,wevr», !• tlvt t ' ■ ’ 
cla«e, liave ofifn to l>e •;! ' ni* at c _ .irra’ * 
lip me into a nxuit''r of li-g’-i, e j- *1 - 
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7u'' p"l’ m nee Is further ln^cstlratlon. espe- 
t 'M> in tl.c dircctton of evolving a common 
*'rii>t for at h n slnale proMnee, if not for 
'h'' r h->lc of Irdn In this connection, Mr A. 
La'i'I, ice. in« done cood pioneer ivork in 
re=^-<‘*t to the Itoni'iniscJ Urdn Script Some 
re; i?.-rs of the Committee of the Central Adai- 
* 0 '* P.oari of Education appointed to consider 
t'l' V.-arJiia rducatlon Scheme also felt that the 

• Io;*icii of the Homan script might proac a 

< 'ut an to the langnage dllllculty and preatly 
iri'iimi*'' llio rrork oi both scliolar and teacher. 

lin* ti.c nfiit t'lidenry is to make ‘Hin- 
di -‘ar.i • .an tlie common language nith both 
1 1 vir'-i-ri -iiil Persian ‘•enpt« 

Bos -Seoul Moscmcnl.— The Badcn-rowcll 
no friif'jt lias rfcemed some *cthacl: owing to 
I* t n li nc. of ccrt-ain groups to get themselves 
a'M at* I to* the Illndirl.an ‘trout Association 

I it thi* lias iiot atfeel/d tlr high level of cfll- 
1 1 ' If . o* lii'livnlual units or tiie ilC'irc to render 
ui. r.il-i’ig ‘■(I'lal fcfrvice 

Cfirl Guide Moacmcnl— Tlie flindnsf.an 
^ ."t o lition lias oiiened a girl seout section 
v!ii hha'Cilii' 1 considcralile strength On the 

• ii<>*s t’.i inoMmeiit is making grcit progress 

I I £..'5 Cvi. 1' - are al-o doing u-cful social «tn ice 

C ■ 'l 

Medical Inspection. — Arr-angements have 
I a u id' fo- the ineiilejil inspection of students 
ii’it p' 're s li*s I -e.i liampcrnl owing to the 
fh .•ia". r.f fiiii'l* and ttie rontlnned apatlis of 
1 "iitc In Madra.*. v-iUi clfect from the 
of the jrar l‘>r.2 S3, Oosrrnracnt 
I, • -•/ 1 th» ills-oatlninnri of grants from 
I'/’i ',*1 Jen is tiira’ls tlK co-'l of ineJIcal 
1 M'.rfj pi'srsani'anircofrflrcnchment 
« I-'.' • i.ac hj.inrr, l*"n considering 

t - • * 1 ' ' p-ii* the qiif Mm e^r adopting 

- f'j ; -'j I '! '( inlnten I'C' hrtnr of medical 
, •' vi'ii ir ''i'i m f *’ followup avork, 
•' h " » t' t '1 .and p'adlrahlo srhrmr 
> • 'i, I fru'i'i III I'.ullltiu, pllV-lr ll 

. ’ . J. 1 'll lti‘''iili'i"l I- a reinijml'-ory 

, * I I •fi' ’Hint- Jia%i I'f n made to 

< tU 1 'I 1 .it tin h winning eif eacli 

' I ( I - ? I i' • ’■iiil'n Ihf Ir j'hV'Ir.il fitne.-i 
i <1 , < I t I hf,'.’. I'l'iil' ll ln-p''ftlon is 

• ’ f It ill im.rrsiri' fit iii'dli il nilirrrv 

• I r ' ’ '■.I’l nii'l' r ii'iii ei'tifl d agifulfs 

rr ' ' 1 11 ll i”'.i. I I ft- villi' l'> ll .iiitlion- 

? ' ' J> n I'l' 1 Jf) peril all for nvillral 

• 1.1 J 'll I II »■ he. iN Ihro.ijJi piiiat** 

“• • ll- f 'Oil riiiii' nt ilfn lor Jii 

*' • ii'tl' hi' I I 'id. mi feirnii> i)rg.iil=e-il 

' I e I 1 ' .1 < \ iii.liiaM'in and 'iiiiirii-lon 
e *’ I ."‘i J 'J Til' ('fill mill' III Ins 
I 1 :• e « 1 ' >nr f ' the m'died crainlna- 

• ' 1 ‘ .1 *•! 1 .n “f I'liplH In (Joaerament 

Jf' ‘ -f' . it hi h M2']ra‘ali9 outside 
1 I 1 1' * -« r * * J f-r b'er ahl' to find 

5 '* f ' i' ill t' ' t t.l'f I I’Kili’iSf^ ♦eliv>ls 

's • ' 1 '•'> ■ 1 II> I’Mi O'hef* who arc 

, - i> / 4 *-5 fS 11 r, i»i.i He Ilndth Dtpi'i- 

»'• 41 tJe- j'j r' e'l’ar peri.j.jj<-,| 

' - - ** "il tf - 1 ' al'h e ' th' ‘■’'.dents 

! i.' t C' i 'i' i »,•'*' In til' Pniijab 

t' - t' J.*:- t ej ' *' a r*’ I ‘ llc'l in'i"S'tj>n 
J t'.".'- ' • cf f -1 e t’ inn I IS r '■■»hed 
£.'•/ t' • r.* i I hi h I " -k Is I,'!"' do' e 

I '.'r'-i' * .A. I'-l ’ la* *1-4 h'fn 

t ' S' in I ! .'J'- r .'n’-e r ► Si 4l 1: jm tl a 


and treatment In Government Girls' Pchoc'* 
In Bihar, there is .n school medical officer an ! 
an assistant school medical officer for .all ti.' 
high schools of each division In .Vs-in 
almost .all Government High Seliools and 'mra.' 
aided high schools ate Inspected hv mniUii 
officers n lio«c work is generally quite satl-facto'} 
In the Central Protinccs, a regular sjstem ef 
medical Inspection of all boys once a jear ami 
of recording tlie results of their cxamiintjin 
In “ Health C.ards Is conducted In Got crnmi'n’ 
Anglo-a emacular schools, and tlio expenditure 
on tills account is admitted for grants In aid 
in schools mainhalncd by oUier botllcs. PrUati* 
schools lia\c also begun to follow this s\stcu 
in that proaincc. 

In jrarth-IVest Frontier Proa ince tlie «rlif m'' 
for tlie medical inspection of school children was 
extended to scrseral rur.al schools as a ill 
hut in mil owing to tlie large number of iKvtor- 
joining for seraice In the armv. tlie si.hrmc ins 
been temporanlj discontinued except tor srhoi.l 
girls In Peshawar city. In Sind, the »iili 
ordinate Medic.al Serslce Ollieers in charge of 
dispensaries In tlic mofiiS'il carried out regiihrh 
a roonthh meilical cx.nmnation of lh^ sclum! 
tiilldrcn attending primary scliools slluatt.i 
w It Iiln t lie \ lliagcs w liere dl'.pcn'arlcs arc loi ated 
and a similar arrangement c\l-.tcd for seiionp 
within munUlpal limits, exicpt for IC.iruld, tin 
proposal of the Selinol Board for medical ex mil 
nation of sdiool children was turned down iw 
llio 1/ocal Viithorltles Delhi lias satlsfartnrv 
amngements for the incdlc.al Inspection ol 
«(liool clilldrcn 

The task of working a sclicmc of tcliccsl 
inedic.al teUef must fall csenliially on loi'al 
auUiorUles and their mcdic.il officers Alltioii..li 
In the urban areas prh.ate practitioners wl'I 
be asailable for part-time cinjilo>nicnt, It will 
be iwes-ary to liaae whole time school meOUd 
ofilcers for routine laspecllon In flic rnril 
arc.as, improaenunt In tlie scliool medical seni*e 
ran only come witli a wider illstrlhiilloii of 
medical practitioners llirou'ghout tlic coimtrj. 

Tlic actialtics of tlie Junior Bed Cross and 
St John Ambulance Socictica haacbecn partln.j 
larly beneficial In Iniproaing the Inalth of 
sehool clilldrcn and In interesting them In 
tbc lic.aUb of others. 

Profcssionnl nnd Tccltnlcnl Education — 
A research Institute in agrlcultiire ws« 
started by Ix)rd Ciirzon at Pusn In mh'b 
iwhlcli has done valuable avork. Its bull hn ’' 
were seriously damaged l>v tiio Biiiar eirtu- 
qu.ake In 1034 Tlie Iiistftuto has tlnrcfo'e 
! been transferred to New iJelhl, wlicre ntw I ’I'l > 
Ings have Ixien constructed for it Confenni'j 
have been held at Pima, Simla and JV'i’' 
wltli Uio object of providing, a suit'; ' 
I'llrdag in agriculture Tim Ilojal Comml '• ' 
on Aprleultiirc siilniilttcd its riporl in 103a y 
ins a rt»ult of its iecomm''nd.atl'His an niii'>'*n 
! Connell of Agricultural Ile-ifarcJi has 
c«tabU-hrd lij the Oosemmeat of lena 
at Ibtlr headquarters Among 3 

colitges, tlie rno-t Important h the hji,--! - 
! Colli'g' of Coriirneri e an'l l.eono’el'as m ly y 
Inlun’rlal Irrtltiitloni an dolt/d ahoi- If' 
leone malatalfif'l by <!o\(’am'‘jt, H 

im'.nl'-lpallM's or local board*, ao'l *'''*« * / 
I'hjU bo.!i" TItf Tfto t Importi't sff *' 
i\i ‘e-ria Jtil.l'i-c T.ehi,i'"U lu'Mt'jte (n I,j' i a. 
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And the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations hy the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent j eats Ins been 
to place tliesc institutions under tlie control of 
the Departments of Industries In addition to 
n number of engineering schools, there arc 
Engineering Colleges at Boorhcc, Sibpur, Poona, 
Guindy (Madras), Muglialpura, Patna and 
Benares, each of svliich except that at Boorkco 
la aOiliated to a university The engineering 
colleges maintain a high standord and great 
The following table shons in summarj* form 
attending them — 


pressure for admission is reported from several 
provinces There arc schools ofarf intliclarcor 
towns where not only arcliHcctnro and (he fine 
arts arc studied, hutalso practical crafts like pot- 
terv and Iron w ork. There arc tn o forest colleges 
ntDchraDim and Coimbatore, and a Teclinical 
Institute Is in existence at Cawnporc and a Stining 
School at Dhanhad ^lining and metallurgy are 
also taught at the Benares Hindu UnUorsilj’ 
which provides a 4-ycar course leading to a BSc 
dcgrccln cacli subjccti 

the number of such institutions and tlic studenfs 


Institutions. I Students 


1939-10 


Institutions I Students 


Typo of Institution 


I College — 

Training . 

Law 

Medical 

Engineering 

Agricultural 

Commercial . • . 

Technological 

Forest 

Veterinary 

Total , 

II Scliooh — ■ 

Normal and Training 

Medical 

Engineering 

Technical and Industrial 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Art 

Total . 
QiivKD Total 


N.ZJ— I' Igurcs against ' training college ’ include those of the training colleges attached to the 
Universities at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of Baugoon Uui\ cr»ity 
I, M. M. T. S. Dufferin,— On the recomincnda- Tlio afTairs of the Slnp arc managed In a 
tlons of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee Governing Body, n 1th the Commerce Jtemher to 
in 1923 and Capt Saver's Report, the Govern- the Government of India ns ei-offmo Clninnan. 



on 1st November 1927, with an opening batch 
of 30 cadets, Capt U. Dlgbj-Bcste, BIN, 
being the llrst Captaln-Supcrlutcndcnt 


The ago limit for admission is beta con 13 
jears 8 months and 10 jears on ICtli .lanuarv 


Since its csUabilshnient 13 vears ago, the of the year of entrj Anuuall;, GO Cadets — 23 
“Dullerln" has trained 332 Indian cadets, for the Executive and 25 for the Engineering 
of viliom 13 are olllcers in the Itoval Indian Branch — arc admitted for a 3-jcar cour'-o, 
Nov'S, and 100 are in the Jlcrcantlle Marine; tcrininallng in tlie I'inal Passing Out Evamlna- 
29 are serving as otllccrs in the nncillar> or ffon of the Slilp, nhlth Is recognised as equl- 
othcr services and 130 arc at present apprentices 'alcnt to Matriculation in-India, 
either at sea or in workshops aslioie At Tlio total cost to the parent of training a 
present there arc 123 cadets in training boy is a bout Its 1,800 for the 3} ear course 

Indian School of Mines. 

Tlie Government of India maintain theindlanlol the British Caal Mines Act, 1911. A holder 

CMk/ar\l y\f Hiinfaci «t t TlM«t «a1an H I n . .a 


School of Mi^nM at Dhanhad for Iiigh grade in- of the CcrtlOcato or Diploma ‘of ‘the seliool 

Gcologv Is therehj entitled to claim exemption from 
A pipioitta (A I o M ) is granted and certain the period of practical luliiin;! cxperltnce nor- 
statutory privileges are enJo>cd bv Diploma- mallv required trom applicants for tlrrt or S'-coinI 
holders In respect of the cvamlnations of the class certificates of competenev Tro'crihid hv 
Department of Mines f^ the Coil Mine the Act, The Diploma lias al«o l»ten icrf>.:id‘'<l 
Managers Ccttlftcates of Competenev There liy the Unlvtr=ltv of Ixuidon for tht 
are th.ee->ear Certificate Courses but the full of Us B 9c degree in Engimiriug (J'iid'-.i 
Diploma Course occupies four >ear« The and the Unlver-llj Ins ji/rnd to tli" i.f ! fii 
seiretarv for Mines, Great Bntuiii, has approvcdlof Its Iiileriiiedlate .ind runt 1 x uuiu^’l ) - ft? 

the school in respect of its Diploma of Associate -j that degree in the jiremi-is o' tl» 
bhlp in Mining Engineering under Section n(6)' Dhanhad 
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Universities m India. 
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Education of Women and Guts, 




IntcrncdiatcCollcfics — Onelmrortant part 
r' tl r CalcLtw CcSTcr-jty Conimisslon’s rccona- 
r f-'Jc'Joas h”' l-cca accerted by the Govern- 
"C't c' th*' L'ntcd rroMDces and the Govera- 
r''’it«'‘lDdiaandir corporated in tlie Acts cstab- 
1 ’(iTir t’ c LncknoTcand Dacca I'ni^cr^ilies and 
r -""a'' • jli'-e that of Allahabad, namely, the 
jjjp Intermediate classes from the 
‘r‘'"c of nnurrs ty vork and of the tiro fop 
f'-r '-of 1 ah c^ho'ils from the rest of the 
f/'i ,] f 1- -,,-5 xiic separated classes have been 
torcMi'-r and the control oacr them 
}) ' I "-a tMa-ferred from the University to a 
I- I'.l of “o'onflar} .and Intermediate Education. 
5- .'■Ji a Iki'rd v.as con'titnted for the Dacca 
f*' \c~ • aTa b} .a notiflc.»’ion of the Govern- 
"'i* of fl'-acal in 1021. 

Xfi'- Ur fed inf‘ = Jioard \r.as constituted 
t - SI ‘ pa'*>' 1 In the same a ear. The Aligarh 
Ur lac'-.tv has, hovLacr, reaerted to the 
f ’ 1 7 •'/’or s'lii'-h Ihi Intermediate classes 

f-’-a yn*t of the Unhcirlty, nnd the separate 
-;,di ,le Cvllrgc has bem abolished. In 
/ the Intermediate classes arc 

O' ' r a tfpiT-'t'- Dna'd which opcr.atcs In 

3 'jt'i"''‘a, L'Mnal India .and Gwalior. Intcr- 
r ' I-’/' roil'-r"' of the nco tjTic base also been 
, ''"i \'-i In til/' I’linjab, but they arc affiliated 
t ■ t'lC r iiijab Uniscr-.ty, 

Inter-Unis crslls Bonrd The idea put for- 
v\rilli*. t!>e Jrilan l’nlscr“ltle3 Conference In 
a'..^ i'i;j f .rtl.ccoa-tltiitlonof a central acenev 
I* j- *1.1 i/v,', p'lctical shapn and an Intcr-Unl- 
sf. *x b'i*l came Into b''lnR durltc 1925 
M' t c I rlif'j'tle* !'i India arc now iiicnihcrsof 
D-Jx’t) l:« fro' lim** are* — 

t< a' fu Irter unhc'sU} organisation 

^ ' f 1 •« '] t f i-f.rrraMon , 

< Ilf- 'lO Vf tl e exchange of professors , 

' f ’ •'•xe r« .an .aui'>rl'«! channel of com- 
• '• - r.*/l fad.i'ate the co-ordination of 

7\»- ‘ y • ( •„ , 

' 1 ' t Irilan urilicrslties In obtaining 

• . :'"7 f »■ iliclr decree’, diplomas and 
r * j aM , - in f *1 er countries ; 

f ' f p- >.» or le^mmend, wlicrc neces- 
»%’i, " co'>n, i'' '( prr’i nl.iiixc or rcprc’cnta- 
tSxt* {f I' i'a at Irope'ial or International con- 
ff"-^ i. ) 1 Irlicr elucatlon. 

If f~t r« r-n appointments bureau for 
T: i‘ 11 \,i '.itr'"if»; 

" to fi f,l suc’i other duties ns may be 
r' i i') it from time to time by the Indian 

t ’•*.»•• "it- 

1' 1' •' >■-1 r !' ''’■iifj Tloird .'b'l function’ ns 
3'~‘ . *> < ! !'*•>< cf Ii't'H'ctual r«» oper- 

' ! 1’ i 1 « ■ f'.r a* cjvr-*i'ia-> of lilgU olu- 

‘ ' * 1 1 ri *■ or A Ii V 

’ ’ • '' ’.'i_ '*! ’ft'‘'Jn f niir'-'-itj wa-- 

• ' 1 4 ' t> i '*1 I'l «'f t'ic J'OT*!, and 

i ' ' lir' ' ill •”! i-’i -i »m fif O iinnia 

I ii < t ' , I 1‘ f I “Ting of tlic 

J t, i« . -1 ,.,. ‘-ir 'cir in J.’iiU'rx l'*t2 

I.ducrilon of Irdlnn omen and Girls — 
• c/'iTis *»top'fgrc« It 
’ •■ * ’ 1 T<" '1 !> at !>,' education of 

- '*1 ! '' ' M f>'r 1 f 1 1 ' c * a' ! x.rogrt«« Jn 
' V n-' if' 'T , r.T>! f* ' T(‘ it that iijt {o'Ct^ 

4 * , " . -1 ' Lax*' ' 'll- oj f'i4-*ri»-** and 

y , J • '! L v<'f f '• lore d/’iirn/ntat to 

j*-*'.*ij.r , »:• fi» rre roT 

,< * Jr,./..,* j.'ii r* CO ' fu‘‘at'-'*i 

'' :<r 'I*’’ “af ' Ti ncfi any dl'C/- ’t*'-’ in 


jMadras and Assam have more girls iind-r La»trrc 
,tion in hors' institutions than in thc-c for cirb 
■But for co-cducation to l>c siiccc-'fiii it i- (ie-' 
sirahlc to haa o aronicn teachers on the 'fall s/i 
as to ensure the iwrcnts that their dauchtc". are 
under the guid incc nnd protection of a woiinj* 
In some proxinces .action in this direction i< 
being taken. In 103S-39 the U.P. Goxcrmiirnl 
sanctioned and proxidcd for 150 women tcidi'-r* 
for boj a* primary schools 
Though girls have made and arc nnkirg 
gTKit progress in education, lhc\ haae jet to 
make up .a good deal of leeway ci'cn to catih up 
xxith their brothers Whereas the tof.al nnmlx'r 
of male scholars formed S OC per cent of f'c 
total male i>opulntion, the corresponding pc-- 
ccnt.agc for females was « 75 onij 
Tor the higher education of women 
were 3S arts colleges with 4,3o7 student'. 9 
rrofcssional Colleges (7 training and 2 m''<lic7l) 
xrith 5S4 students during the jear loio ju 
As there arc not adequate facilities in tlic x.arioai 
proMiiccs for the liiglicr c(liic''tion of wonini, 
thej- get themselves admitted to arts and pro 
fcision il colleges for men. Tims during lOJ” 4rt, 
9,<il5 women were at the coUegiatc stare. 5^2 
were studjing In Medical colleges, 4f?5ln1nii' 
liig, 25 ill 1/iw, 12 in Comnicrckal nnd 1 in 
.tgricultiiral Colleges 

Tlic Eadj Ilnrdingc Medical College fp’ 
tVonien at New Delhi continues to retain its 
all-India character by attracting studentx 
from nil over India It proxides a full 
mcilical course for women students leading 
to tlic M B.B b Degree and is .anilkatcd to fii" 
rtinjab Unhcrsity. The AVomen’s (Iirltlin 
3Icdlc.al College, Ludliinna, has al’o bem 
afhlntcd to the Unixcrsifj of (lie I’unjih frr 
tlic First Professional M.BBb. (An.atomj .anl 
Phjsiologj) Lxaniinallon 
The Slirccm.atl N.athlbai Damodar Tliackcr‘r> 
Indian AVomen’s Unlxersity, which xi.a8 stirtcJ 
at Poona bx Professor Knrxc in 1010, was tram 
ferred to Bombay in 1030 It is a prixait 
bi'tltutlon and is doing miicli useful work Tlo 
iniain features of tlic Unixcrsitj nrc tint tiirt 
'cour-cs of studj nrc dc*’Igned to suit wonrui 
requirements and that the mother tonrus 1’ C'' 
luedluni of instruct ion Ooxenimcril haxe 
rccogTil’>’d the degrees coiifcrreil b> tlic Vnixer- 
sitx for tlic juirjioso of npjKilnfmcnt to Ooxirn 
ment ami semi iioxcrninent serxlccs 
Th** All-India AVomen’s Conference on Muci 
tlon.al Iteform, which holds It** meetings 
and has constituent conferences cstabii’ii'^I 
all oxer the countiy. Is also doing rw) 
IxTork An All-In'dla Women's l>lan’!n 
} I und Association has also been rs tali'i 
I In connection with this Conference. Till* 

' association appointed in 1030 a eii* clal , 

'to enquire into the feasibility of cstaWl’ldr- 
: a central Ttacliers' Training College of a 
,1'cd nemo Sehnee character 'ibis conm 'f/e 
'recommended the c«tabll'hnient of turn a 
college •' on ab-olutely DCTT lln'* X'hl'h ! 
fxntiieii.e the work of cxl'tlng |)rr(Xl!ieni 
'colle.f* by p'xehojoglcal Ksearch " II ' f '' 
!pe al xra« adopted bx tl.e A'socla’Ieu 


,pe al xra« adopted 
cfdlege ' alb <1 the I,ad> Irx’in Colley 


V r '’lf> 


tit X-i-x 


P 


"y 


le- ciiami'e. 


lidifd in Kfwll'lhl Tlic fo"e/e pro- l*ra atf n 
ipf’b' tra'hers' ro-Tf' b" flio’e x-Lo'sl/ ' 
qu hfx as nt.h''-f'Vdtex'Vrfr/M/o"''-‘‘" 
Others take the Home tourse of jmix 






(iil) JJistnbuiton of Scholars in R ecognised Institutions, 1930-40 

Numer oy ScnoiABS in iNsirnmoBs eor 2Iai.es. 





















Expendiimc on Educaiion. 
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Boy Scouts Movement. 
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The demand for education in tlio Indian 
Army is growing* standards arc rising con- 
tinuously and tlie number of candidates for 
tile liiglicr certificates steadily Increases The 
annual number who take the higliest Indian 
Army certificate is 034 (1938) Tlie soldier 
receives Instruction in Rural Reconstruction 
and Cltirenshlp and he is provided wuth an 
excellent ne%vspaper printed in Urdu, Hindi, 
Ourinukhi and Rnglisli 

Doon School.— This school which is establish- 
ed in the Chand Bagh and Skinner’s Rstates at 
Bchra Boon owes its origin to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the late S R Das Tlie aim 
of the school is to develop in an atmosphere 
of India culture and social environment many 
of the best features of English Public Schools 
The school opened in September 1935 with 70 
boys , there arc now* four houses with accommo- 
dation for 258 hoys in all, and a holding house 
in which 12 additional new* boys stay until there 
are \ acancles in the large houses A E 
Fool continues to be the lleadmastcr He is 
assisted by twenty masters, of whom five have 
been appointed from England The school 
prepares candidates for the Senior Cambridge 
Jiixamiiiation, Cambridge Higher School Cer- 
tificate and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Intermediate Examiintlon, and subse- 
qiicntiy for entrance to tlie Indian .Military 
Academy, and Medical and Engineering colleges 
or for English Unit ersitlcs The school is open 
to all boys in India without distinction of caste, 
creed, or colour and the school will aim at pro- 
viding a tliorougli general education for boys 
between 11 or 12 and 18 Tlie maximum age 
for admission is 13 The Board of Governors 
of the Society which maintains the school. 


includes the Hon’ble Sir A Ramaswami Muda* 
liar (Cliairman), Sir B L Matter (Vice-Chairman), 
Sir J, G Laithwaite, John Sargent, 
MSA Hjdarl, Rai Bahadur Amamath Atal, 
Rai Bahadur Clihuttan Lai. Dr Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee and A C Turner (Honorary Trea- 
siurer) His Excellency the Viceroy is the 
Resident 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 15,2*16,399 
scholars being educated in British India 592,105 
are classed os attending * private ' or * unreeog* 
nised * institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rablndra Hath Tagore’s 
School at Bolpur have attained some fame 
There is also an Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity at Bombay, to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
women and girls This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English being, however, a compulsory subject 
Four colleges are afTihatcd to the University 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahme- 
dabad and Baroda Connected with every big 
mosque in northern India there fs some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
totheFatehpurl and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Dcoband, are noted 
The Jamia Millia Islamic, Delhi, is another im- 
portant institution These Institutions generally 
have a religious or ‘ national ’ atmosphere 

Tlie Ayurvedic and Unani Tlbbla College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Rhan, 
is an important unrecognised institntioh. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training m surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated in 
England by the late Lord Baden- Powell (the 
Chief Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians The Viceroy is 
Chief Scout for India and the lieads of Provinces 
and States are Chief Scouts in their own areas 
The aim of the Association is to develop good 
ciilrenship among boj s bv foriniiig their charac- 
ter — training them in habits of observation, 
obedience and self-reliance — ^inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others — and teaching 
them serv Ices useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to tlieinselv’cs The Association is now 
dlrectlv nfilllated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
natioinl Bureau 


IKDIAK HEADQUAIITERS, 

Chief Scout for India — His Excellency Tlie 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow. 
ET.OMSi.ovrir 

Chief CoinwiMioiier— The Right Hon'ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur .Saprii, p o , A c S I , vi a , 
LI. P , 11 c I. , p iltt 

Tlonoranj Treasurer — P B Blomllcld. 
r 1 I 11 A 


G 


Cent rat Seerelan/ for India — Rao Bahadur 
T J Tliaddaeu*, B a , D 0 0 , Ak L 
-Afwvfnnt Gineral Secretar>/—3 K Dutta,.vrA 


Headquarters Council for India — 

President — The Clilcf Scout for India, 
Chairman — Tlie Chief Commissioner (ex-oflicio) 
Secretary — The General Secretary (cx-olllcio) 
Slembers — 

G A Small, I E s , Assam 
B Bosii, Barrlster-at-Law, Bengal 
Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhov. Kt , Bombay 
The Hon’ble Mr Justice VivianBose, Barrister- 
at-Law, C P. 

P B Blomfield, F R I B A , Delhi 
G E W'alker, M i A , Madras 
S P Grant, mbf.N WPP 
The Hon’ble Clilcf Justice Sir Douglas Young, 
Kt , Punjab 

TJie Hon’ble Chief .Tiisticc Sir Iqbal Ahmad, 
Kt U P 

.Sir R K Shanmukham Chetty, k o i f , 
Cochin 

Raja Sankar Pratap Singh Maliindra Bahadur, 
Dhcnkanal 

Rao Bahadur K P Haidii, Dew as (Senior) 
Dr Shrl Ram, Jammu and Kashmir 
W Owens M n E , n A , Jaipur 
Rajkumar Bikrain Bahadur .Slnah, Elialra- 
garb 

Sardar D K Sen, ir A , B o Barri't< r at- 
Law, Patiala 

Shrimaut Yiivaraja of Sangll, Sangll 
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General Headquarters— Census 1941— continued. 
SUMMARY. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


naral Poverty — ^Tbc outstanding feature 
c { In'Han ratal cconornv that^ls bound to arrest 
t'e attenthn of any obscrur is the appalling 
JO— riy of the run! population. Ihc \arious 
cst'nab's, ofT.nal and non-ofichl, that hl^e 
l<C'-n made of the Income per head of population 
In India at •varions timo= leave the matter 
al=e’’jt/-ly in no doub‘. The Central Banlviiig 
r-'tUiry "C-anmitlre estimates that the average 
In-ai'-e of an agriculturist In British India docs 
i Dt votK out at a hlcher figure than lls 42 a 
je*.’' Ihe aastmagnllndc of this evil mil be 
b-tt I reah-'-d artinn a>c tahe into account tbe 
r*cd imlnance of the agricultural population in 
Ir ra. In 1S91, Cl p«r cent of tbeiotal popula- 
tion of the countn’ llacd on agriculture; this 
p r«n‘agc ro^e to Ofi in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 , in inn^ the percentage has fallen 
allttbto C7 The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be dec to a varictj of causes, but we 
cannnt Irno’-e tbe fact tint ngncultiirc 
ha's In n large measure ceased to be an 
lrnli:jt’’j arorl cd for profit , the cnlthator 
la’rjiira rot for a net return but for sub- 
fb*>'nc'' Tbe evtent of an average holding 
nbl^h vio*l-s out at about C acres for an agricul- 
tural fainllj of 5 persons Is too Inadequate to 
rat!?.* iln it In ordlnarj comfort even aritli the 
la- ftardard of Ihing arhlcli Is so cliaractcrlstlc 
of th" rural population of India Morcoter 
t’ ' Indian rulthallon Is in a large measure 
espa ' ’ to 11.'' alelssltuilcs of seasons and the 
aiitarle* of tbe xTiontoen In e\trj 5 jears 
tb *1 i« 1 'It o-m gon'iarat, one bad lent and 
t**"' Inli'f r’T.t jrars 'rh''e‘* unfatourabic 
"j’ { * I 's T.it.'l.t b’ mlJlgated to som" eafent 
- a \ ' ’ r t " UedpoUev of irrigation bj the 
*•' . 1 ' T ‘ 1 f at of tbe tolaj culthnted area 
ll r . , .bout 10 p'r rent onh has 

. ” af-.'iliti s from rbirs, tinls or uclh 
’ t*.' r iiialiiliiL"'4 rc/'nt d jiends in‘’n 1> 

<' r^.if'M 'Iliu' tin freqn. nr> of failnte of 
f I, oj.b.g to «3roiifht .and ibiods fro-t and 
I- -ts rjii'-dvilh til” bn. \ltabt\ and bIpU 
s '!fc’ l*- of fl '•b\e-'*oe) , retnbr timfionomle 
jj,„ ciilJft itor uors'' still The 
. of till* tubtidiar> occupations to 
It.;; ‘-i '< r t lb' nJ*r hKomf from agriciil- 
tu-f cait’il,ul»« fiirtbfr to bis ealrem'' 
meaVn^*a Ho liis suflirpnl spare 
t‘i f on J.b liarils to il"aote hiiii°(lf to 
o-ciij -Mans Lnt lie lia-> lH.in 
si; .-J n 11 full Mast of comf-ctltlon of 
fjrres (le-n t!i» r. *t of the world and 
r t'.' of ll -• In lu-tTl.'« on wbif ll h'' relb din the 
1 1 su!' ri'd la»;elj from or boon wlf>ed 

rut ! - l!'-- titi in ol macliin'''madc artb les 
’ll.- rf^-.t fa'i ir tfi^ norld j’rbis ofrgrleul* 
tu: * j'f'. Ii • b's r.lfi'rlfd him I'oufifulh for 
t * i* i 3 1 b 1 ' drawn ‘•If -ilih Into the .pherc 
i>f S-eij,,,..* rf jnarl'ta bill) natl'ii.al and Intt r* 
nstla'-.l ar 1 1 “ has n Itlnr tli» orcanl-aMon 
* -tl.'cr (’iifariM' * 1-1 till Ipbitii rsinroniitrlf's 
ill* fl f I !.' fd of Ar>iPrI<a .and Tanada 

, r I f-afiftll I r -p'anrr intr' « In addition to 
t» ••*njTr‘'r. n* dl’' pii1M'», tlip Indian agri'-ul- 
ti r* i l.a« ftn->M. rs' ’ii'js bai di< spin ibUtlnt 
lit SsU-g 1 ilil'-'-stf '1 l.'M-- ro"i.ta.’<* of llmrarv 
in I'iJia i- -till \f low l» In.’ i.nU H j.’ r e nt 
fc-d KtiV j r ■ "f »' In fgTl''i.'tiirr 1® anil nigh 
Ini'O <.*d!* tb> 1 tclgroii' (’ of ipr. r.al 

rlur“,ii>n All fii*-* I hd to 1! f no*i 


outstanding feature of Indian iur.al econoni 
the chronic and almost hopeless indehtednes 
the cultivator. The Central B.anking Inqi 
Committee has estimated that the tot.al r 
indebtedness in India is about Its 000 ere 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural pop 
tion has been there from old times, it Is arlr. 
Icdgcd tint the indebtedness has risen t 
sWcrably during the last century and n 
especially during the last 50 jears i 
colossal burden of debt is tlie root prob 
which has got to be faced in anj attempt 
wards the economic regeneration of the ma« 
Numerous causes have been advanced 
account for rural iudebtedness and we nirc 
liavc pointed out some of the general cai 
whlcli give rise to It. A pecullaritv, howe 
that we notice Is that the debt which icin' 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator' 
contracted It passes on ns a Inirden to his Ii 
BO that many agriculturists start their ca 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt wl 
tlicy in their turn pass on with some furl 
inctcaso to their successors. Ignorance 
improvidence, cvtravngancc and conservat 
have fnrtlier been held forth as the rr.asonv 
tlic continued growth of this heavy load 
marriage festival in the family tempts Iiiir 
launch out Into extravagance while fun 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factoi 
the uneconomic nature of the agricult 
Industry, chronic and heavy Indebtedness 
Illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive Ik 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement — Itlsnowm 
under Uic circumstances detailed above to 
tint the ' Indian ngrlcullurlst has consi 
recourse to borrowing and that too not < 
for any land improvement tiiat lie ma> i 
template Imt for his current ngrlcnltiirnl ni 
ns nl-o for perlodlcnl unprodnetivo piup 
such as weddings and funeral feasts, 
absence of any b.anking organisation in 
country-side has driven him Into the nrnv 
the sowcar or the maltajan wlio, wliUo proi 
a verj’ accommodating person, has exerci 
a grip on lilm from which it lias been (o 
almost impossible to cvtrlcato him ' 
usurious rates of interest cliargcd, coupled v 
various devices which increase still further 
actual rate of Interest, and the nnmerous 
vices wlilch the sow car performs ns a rt 
tradesman and the liiiycr of Ids produce, in 
him the dominant force in the village, re'lui 
t he agrlcniturlst to tiio position of a serf, to! 
for generation after gencr.atlon, without < 
hoping for a release from ids clutciie«, get! 
hare Piilisistcnco as a reward for ail the trni 
that he migiit fake and tlicreforc bcc.jtr 
listie-s, fatalistic and absolutely iinprogre 
In ISS'JtliP iJind Improvements J^iaiis Act 
passed and lids was followed in tber nert j 
bj tlie Agrltullnrlsts Loan Act enabi 
Government to advance loans repairable 
easy Instalment, and nt low rales of lull) 
for improv c nimts and also for current a/rb 
tural netds In 1B02 Sir I ndtrirk Mrbol 
snbmltt''d a report to tlie Madra* (lOVfrMf 
on tim po-siMllty of intro luMng Ivn'l **/' * /* 
cultural banks and tim discussion tlniv It.itis 
!/> 1dm 'vas rontlnued M Mr lliifcrnesi f 
t> 1* . in Ids “I’enpin pard s Mr ‘>'''-1 
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fudiV’. The caste sjstcm of the Hindus and 
tlio Ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems ucro evidences of the pctmlcs hatuial 
aptitude for co-operation and the ntdhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude The Government of India In 
iool appointed a committee to conBiaet trie 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks In India and the report of this committee 
resulted In the passing of tlic Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1004 The co-opcratlvp move- 
ment was thus launched In India on the 25tn 
March, 1904, The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-opcratlon -amongst 
agrlculturistsli artisans and persons of limited 
means and the soclotics that were to bo stpted 
were Intended to bo small simple credit soelotics 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence In their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success wore ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing In tlio same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the saine 
tribe, class or caste In order to provide facili- 
ties In urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted The Act Intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Ealffcisen system 
In Germany, though It permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulzc-Dclitzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special oflicers called Ilcgistrars of 
Co-operath o Societies, whoso duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and In general to see that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in Uio course of 38 years Into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
In many directions In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful Instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a 
steady improvement In various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the clcctlv o system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organised plan, rounding of angularities 
are great Items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-opcr.vtlv c societies have been great 
••chools for political and civic education, since 
the launching of the movement In 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and cominlsslons 
of cnqnlrj to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action 'I’licso w e shall note 
i.vtor on 

Growth of Co-operation — In the first few 
> cars of the mov craent the number of societies 
grew up verv slowl> but the growth was consi- 
derable vccclcrated from 1010 and the average 
nuinher of «oclctIcs from 1010 to 101 5 was about 
1 ,1 00. The pace of growth still further qiiickcncd 
and now there arc 1.18, OSS agricultural 
pocletlc^ and about lO.TbO non-agrlcultural 
otie«t Table 1 shows the distribution of these 

appear from the 
taidi that progress in different parts of India 

I""" Bengal, the Punjab and 

number of Societies— 

r Ir*’ Bombay 

Mhar, the United Provinces, the Central 


Provinces and Assam show 
smaller figures The Punjab with 25,103 
societies stands first In the number of s^ictics 
(04'7) per one lakli inhabitants, 
which has a larger number of societies than me 
Punjab stands second in that respec^vith 70 1 
The progress in smallef areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory In view of their small populwlOT, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 154 6 and 124 
respectively. It Is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces hut also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popma- 
tion, Gwalior, Kashmir and Bhopal lead in this 
matter tliou^ the premier States of Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total number ol 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1940 at 60 8 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that about three crores of the people 
of India are being served by this move- 
ment There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
witli such a largo percentage of the population 
affected by it Though tee Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies 37 per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 30 6, while Madras, jSengal and Smd rank 
thereafter. This shows that tee size of societies 
varies in different Provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of tee smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 103 6 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 28 4 Membership is a much better 
test m many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress In the Punjab, Bombay, Coorg, 
Travancore and Ajmer-Merwara must be regard- 
ed as distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
slup in the societies is not an index of the work 
that Is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
“OD affected The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that Uiey play can bo 
better appreciated from their working capital 
number of members. In 
tms direction also wo must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement 
1? rom about Rs 68 lakhs, wlfich was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at more than 107 
crores It Is pleasing to note from Table 3 teat 
tins large sum has been derived mostly from 
non-Govemment sources. The share capital, 
lUo reserve fund and the deposits from mem- 
bers together contribute mote than B>s. 42 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money The provincial or central banks 
and other societies contribute a little less — 34 
crores uhile the non-members or the outside 
public contribute about 29 crores This latter 
‘ item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 



3-?o Agricvltmal Credit Societies. 

r' piiMjc c-^nS'lcnce in co-operatIve institutions of the average Inilnn farmer, his InWl of 
'.^5 spr-ii^-s T-clI in ccnrral of the management in\csting hh saMiigs, if any, in lands and otna. 
of tho 'ociftics and the -vciy useful purpose ments, and his illiteracy and consequent Iirk 
»\oy eerie in th'* hanking organisation of the of the banking habit, soon made It apparent 
c~nntry. Tlie distribution of the uorking that the rural credit societies could not be 
r'pifal bv Pronncc!: and States giiesus a fur- CToectcd to raise the required funds in deposits 
t’ T m»ldit into the progress made In this di- either from members or locally. The question 
ff'-tioT I'j the co-operative movement in differ- of funds for the rrorking of a rural co opcratlie 
f ' jarts of India Iiombav and Sind lead fn Society thus becomes a vital question inde^l 
tMc resp'-cl with l.:a and 100 annas per head of Central banks have therefore been brought Into 
pap datioa rc'pcftiiely. The Punjab i** a close existence at the district headquarters in ottlcr 
sri'nrd rr.ih 17 , Madras and Bengal fall behind to raise money from towns and make them 
with 77 .and filrcsprctivcly. Among thcsmallcr avallabJo to the prlmnrj' rural societies rollon - 
areas, Coarg comes out second with 100 annas Ing up the idea further, It has been found nccei- 
7“- head of population while AJnicr-Menrara sary to'haae a provincial bank at the provincial 
li-ad- with l<-'i Of the Indian States, Indore headquarters to servo as a balancing centre tot 
la' rs tbo first place with fit, while Mvsoro, the central banks and to make available larger 
Baradvand ( o''hin follow with CO, .'<5, .‘lO res- funds for the primary soclPtics through the 
p'etircly Bornbaj stands an easy first In the central banking institutions. The financial 
mat’er of dcpo-its from members winch strncturo of the co-oporatlvo movement Is thus 
:m'>unl to over tlireo crorcs out of a total largclj composed of three parts — (») the Agrirul* 
worling capital of ICO crorcs and this Is tnral "Credit Society, (n) tho central flnanclng 
one of the best tests of the success of a agencies, and (tii) the provincial banks Obvi- 
noptnMvc society It Is obvious from a ously one more part In tho striictnro seems 
rlauce at the fleures In tho tables that there possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
lias been verj rapid progress in tlio niimlier India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
of s(<r ftles. In their membership and in the such an All-India Bank has not been started 
working r,apit.al of these societies. Tho Pun- and the provincial banks have been content with 
Jab, ge-jerilly speaking, leads in many respects an All-India Provincial Co-opemtivo Banka' 
with Bombav coming close behind, Tho Association. 

rnnMcr areas and the Indian States have Agricultural Credit Societies — The sue- 
abo achie- r 1 considerable progress (hough the cess of these societies is closely related to 
t"ovfnr*il there started comparatlv cly ' later, their v cry peculiar constitution Inanordlnary 
Th' arrlc iltural rocUtles predominate In all Joint stock company, a member Is liable only 
the rr'ivines* and Ftatec wiiiienon-agrlcultnral, to tho extent of tho value of his share holding 
I'lVt •», url v'l sorlclles rhow a much slower and Ills liability Is therefore limited ; but In llic 
''tviSf.pnwnt \\liilc there Is much room for ca«c of agricultural credit societies, tho liability 
, at the phnomrnal growth of the Is unlimited, that is to say, members ate jointly 

j-'iicr .'at, in rnr-l and iirl'an arca«, it must be and severally liable to tlic creditors of thcsocicty 
ei", ItM, ill)' ever, tlpt iiwrclj the figures for the full amount of tho debts Incurred by It 
'ftp rruiipr n'faib''’' hip ai.<i working capital Such a liability would nev'er bo acccplnblo to 
' -p,* r-nn.utol,T t conMu-Uins uiwn But any person, unless ho was imbued with the 

*' r ' I rr"-' 1 fiirHicr, we mu>-f now explain broader vision of brotherhood between members 
<‘!'f I mpnif'it pvrt- of tlicstriiclnrc, as It and unless lie lilnisclf liad an active voice in 
T w ti'rn jniiit up, of the co-operative the management of tlic society and had a more 
I .vr- r ,1 In t! c countTj or Ic's full Knowlcdgo of the cliaracfcr ami 

financial Slnictiirc of the Movement.— antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
ti*. • f.' /'I the compiratlvclj few ro-opcratlvc five credit Is the capitalisation of character and 
in {If, ft prt'int norl.lfig'lti Indiv for non- iinllniltcd liability Is tho great Instrument to 
f<! pjrpws, jt nii'l Ijc recognised tint '■rciirc the admission Into a society ns members 
**' . If, ijfi ,,,, rnnl arra-, a co-operative of these persons only, who by their cinr.utfr 
! -'f*' Ip’fij i.irins a small bank or a credit and antecedents deserve to bo taken Into tliat 
ri-j f„r providing financial actornmoda- brotlierliood wiiich imposes such an oldlgnfion 
. to it* on a CO op''ratlvc basis ns unlimited liability on all, so Uiat tlicy rltlifr 

O! t',' f r-i'li* iii-titut!ou', l>> f.ir tlio greater ^wIIn or sink together. 'To secure Biicr(*», 
ii'}' 'ti'>a l^ rural Tlic nir.al credit sociftj tlnreforc, tlie proper selection of members Is 
li*. (' * i* > 1 vin purp . tlie flnauting of the of the utmost importance ; and It has been 

r rn ! a« -ne'i It nr'ds fund- Tlic unfortunate tliat In India tills h.as j'ol 

< '! i' ai of co-ot 'ratlvc credit lie- In making been In pr.icflcc as well kept In '•*'» 

sv 1 V t',* ne' J\ t'lesurplii'i of flic wcll-to- as it aliould hnv c been, in f lie eager d'Sire to 

<' I ii-e't ’e > thrm p'l tlie rnedliini of tlie society promote tlio formation of more and yet more 

I Mr ItjJIan tin well-to-do and the soiictles 

ri''iv ra'l'r f'wn <ll-tiiiet grnnp’, tlie former Credit is a blessing only if turned fopro'lii'fi**’ 

1 W'l"' t »• to plav tlic Fowcar 'Tlins account ; if used up for unpro>liictlvc purf^'''es, 

II' ♦'"d f* r ij -.'.I'- > or Ii*'® all section® it is a cur'*'. It would cnrl''ii tlie prodtU'f 
o! f* e it the vili'g'*, the softftv but it would only Impovirbli file consnin' r, 

1« T”'."' r ' ’<• up t’"* n*'' 1. ■‘ertlnn onlv , ,ai It capaidc of fruitfn! »mtdojm'’nt b) in 
a'v rat'', vf'y jarg'l’ 1 vtn otbi'-vi‘'', the Inb lligcnt but it leads tlw flfiteraie and in 
»"vi').- o' i! n will to-d j V oul i n -t Iwi Ignorant toward® perdition 'lli" Jridi in a"rw'ii 
r "I's'ilor'i t ti ^ wv' t® of fli<' rrf-lj an 1 taeli tuil l iiroils mon'‘y for prod'Klhi- ^ i 

I® f'"', tl '■'■f'o'e, ali'f’to b' *flf- {riirii as bis ciirrmt ngrb iiltnr.a! i.''''<i-s, la 1 
• ufE''.'''!, r"5.irig 3v-.'!a5>’f t'lp ijpp>®!t' of ft'jlmi'rovini''nt, piireha'f of rfo''!. aid ‘ip} 

•'o r "--nber* a® loan® to® t’le nrfdv j rr nt®, manures and •'■e is as nl’O fo,® iinj ''i’ 
one®. The b'avj load of unirolutlivc debt 1 tive p*irito;e«, suth as re{'3jm''nt of old •> 
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wcddlncB and funerals. Ho thus i-cqulres 
credit not only ns a producer but also as a 
consumer— a producer a ho hardly mnltes proflts 
from his Industry and a consumer has no 
past saNings to cnablo him to tide os or a bad 
period, but who Is a wrpctual horromor ready 
to Use for to-day and lotting tho to-morrow 
lake enro of Itself. Ho Is besides Ignorant and 
Illiterate and though sufflclontly conrersant with 
tho routine of his Industry, hardly awake to 
tho need or scope for impro\ements in his 
methods Under such circumstances, it Is 
Irapcratiic for tho management of tho rural 
oo-operati\e society very carefully to scrutinise 
tho loan applications and eramine the purpose 
for uhleh loans have been asked and to see 
circfully that the loan nhen sanctioned is used 
for the speolflo purpose And yet, it la in this 
respect that there Is considerable scope for 
improicment. 

The funds of nn agricultural credit society 
arc raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from tho central or provincial banks, loans from 
Goicrnmcnt and tho reseno fund. Tho income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared uHli the financial requirements of 
the members The large sources from which 
funds are derhed are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society la able to 
Ecenre on terms olfcrcd by it is nn index of the 
mcisnro of tho public confidence It has inspired 
and the soundness and tho stability of its financial 
position Tho ideal placed before these societies 
is tho development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making tho society financially self- 
sufllclcnt. These deposits by members further 
servo the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
n hero they form one fifth of the total working 
capital Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of tho norking capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bid debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
nosets such as by investment depreciation 
The general practice In regard to the use of 
the rc«-crvc fund In tho business of the 
foolotlcs is that it Is used as ordinary workine 
cnpilal *’ 

The funds collected by tho agricultural 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible Thev aggregate to about 31 crorcs 
of rupees Their financial position as on the 
30th of June lOlOstoodibus — 

In thousands 
rupees 

SIme capital .. .. 4 07 03 

Reserve and other Funds . s’^o’c? 

Deposits aW'i 

Lovnv , 

Totel Working Gipital [ SO.’solofi 

agricultural 

societ rs in India work with about Rs 14 orOTw 
of t heir on n capital (including members’ deposKs 


In this head) as against their o«tsi^ borrowed 
oVital of about Us. 16 crores The owmed 
capital vvns thus about 44 6 per cents, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies.— The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for adv’nnces to societies haying been found 
necessary to place the financial striwture of the 
movement on n sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act 11 of that year 
provided for the registration of central baUKS 
with the sole object of financing societies Soon 
thereafter tho number of central financing 
agencies grow rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply tho requited capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some Booieties available for other societies 
sufienng from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide piopct guidance aud inspection over 
them On the 30th June 1940 the number of 
cent^ banlm was GOO 

There are four main sources from wlddh a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1939-40 at 29 2 crores,; («) Share 
captte!, (6) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (d) Loans. 

Tho paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitnte the owned resonices of 
these banks ns distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It is usual to 
prescribe a snitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1939-40 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Bs. 14*4 crores and from primary 
sodeties to Be 3 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banksin selected 
areas Tlie principle usually observed by these 
b.'inks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longcrthan those for which deposits are available 
and whno loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
bante, from other central banks, from the local 
provincial bank or from (Jovernment. total 

central banks in 
1939-40 from ontsido banks, from other co- 
operaUve banks and from the provincial banks 
was Bs. 4 5 crores and from Government 
Bs, 60 lakhs Central Banks do not directly 
borrow loans from Government; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore and 
Cochin do to a greater or less extent hold loans 
teom Government, wMle in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute tho most important 
Item of the total working capital Borrowings 
from outside banks are generaUy confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
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f'J India acalnjt Government SccntUlcs! 
or Fromiesary ICotes cvccuted by societies in 
favour of the c<'ntral bank and endorsed by the 
lat'ct in faaowr of the Imperial Bank. Tins 
rreommodation is, howeacr, limited and ad- 
varceefrom oilier joint stock banks arc also now 
rare Tlic main sonrec of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a proadnclal bank 
crb'.s, the central banks arc pcncrally prohibited 
from liaalnp any direct dealings with either the 
Imponal Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. Tins rule is however not 
rigidly obsened in tlio Punjab and Madras 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
r€»ourccs to bo independent of any nutsidc 
financial aedstance bnt they all continue credit 
arr.anecmcnts mainly nllh the proadnclal bank 
on which they rely lor emergencies. 

In the initial stages sea oral central banks 
devrlox>cd from ordinarj urban sociotlcs which 
prantod advances to indhldual shareholders. 
A few of »uch central banks haac continued the 
pr.acticc and llin amount adaanced by central 
banl^i to Indhldual mcmlyrs during tho jear 
I'l ,'t-jn irasll« 1 03 emre- chiefly In thePunjab, 
Bombaa and Madras This practice, hoaacacr. Is 
gradnalta l>eing abandoned as the chief function 
ol a central bank h to finance societies and to 
.'-'lYc-ga tlwir balancing centre. The total 
»daane»smadc bj central hanks to soclcticsat 
the end of the jear 1'.»30-10 amounted to over 
lit «i «. crores 

After ircetlng management expenses the 
p'-c'l'* of central banks arc distributed as alloca* 
t'ons to luetacf and dhldcnds to shareholders. 
Ite n'-iMred net profits of the 000 central 
t'snV* of the countrj during the jear 1010-10 
f oin.’e.ied to K* oT I lal hs on the total working 
csjl'ei of i)« CO crores , th" rate of dividend 
ja'l sailed from 3 to 0 p"! cent In different 
;s''*ofth‘ cauntrj but the mo=t usual rate paid 
•ts < j-ercent i^r annum. 

Provlnclnl Co-opcrnllac Bnnks —In India, 
,• pf'tcfit, .all the major I’roalncis except the 
li'ite.i Froaiiices hasp ai>ev banks functioning 
I'j f'-jo 1 iierc arr aj^x Institutions in two 
of il lollan S*ati», Mjsoro and Iljderabad 
ih'' 'h li’ the oth'rs also there are In'tltntlons 
catres; o'l ill g to the apex bank or functioning 
's s nil There are 10 such Instlliitlons In all 
out cf will'll, *1 are In Brlthli India and two In 
th' Ic'ii.n stutr* The constitutions of these 
Iw.i tul<''iis a roiisiti<>ial)i\ , hut the functions 
of all th"" io't it lit ions arc more or less the same 
isM'h. ibf ca frilloali'm of the worl of the 
rettr*l liTils ai.'I jroairieiali'itfon of finance 
i" 1’ m It 1' tonnd that in a large majotttj 
of *1 e ajiex banl s, the » on-titutlon Is n inlaed 
ooe that i', I'jth in the general bodj of the 
l-,,a . - VI P .»• Ill til' liirectotate, there are 
iiuMai-lnal ‘ha*-, b' tib is .a« avell as rtpresentatlacs 
of c I ojis-ailae ‘'seitjis and central banks 
\i! ftper banl* {►'ith in Hrilbh India and In 
the It Man ‘■•atss depend Pir thsir as'orklng 
caf'*al la'j.'l> im dej" si's from the aflliinted 
CO .p"3M\c ‘oeiftui, ,-s fib > from the jmbll* 
It ‘s, t' eiff rt thou. lit necessary to iti'bt 
up, a the 1 >it'l*e''sne« of fill’d I' 'Hjen on I 
'crlain f-i’' a* linf'an.e Proair cr® the Oov«rn 
mfut ct f'e Proairce ha* p'f«ej|ij»d detlntle 
TUies with to the rraintenanre of fluid 

tcsauicci TJ ' leijr, j fijf width dcjoslts are 


acefipted determine tho maximum period for 
whlcli they can lend ont these borrowed (urdi 
to their clients, and In cacrj Ptoaince the apex 
bank has fixed for Itself a maximum tern, 
beyond which no loans ate, In geaetsl. 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. Tlie 
following figures will clc.arly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks In lu.m.io -« 

PronncKtl Banls, IPofi-tO, 

In thonsandi 


Loam due by — 

India Iduals .. 
Banks and societies 


iroriififii Capital— ‘ 

Share Capital 

Kesera c and other funds . 

Deposits and loans — 
from India idunls 
from Provincial and 

b.inks 

from societies 
from Goa eminent 


Central 


Total 

iioii«* made dunng the year to — 
India {duals 
Banks and societies 


Total 


Total 


of rupee* 
7S,'K 
1,15,51 

0,57,01 

2,07,37 

1.01,40 

l>0,37 

13,41,21 


4,SJ,17 
1,05, 'M 
81, M 

0,b'',l.l 

7,00,t'l 


VThlle accepting deposits from co opcratlx# 
banks and thn general public, most of the apex 
banka baac also dealings in current ntemwt 
with the latter. Tho Punjab b,ink does not 
encourage sncli accounts aillh India iilual non 
members, ns it docs not aaish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex hanM 
also generally carrj on ordinary banking btiM 
ness, such ns collecting htindls and dhlilenoi 
from companies and collecting tho pay as j 
pensions ol public sera ants Tlic proalpcW 
bnnks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures The jlnmbay 
bank has so fat Issued debentures of tho aal'i'' 
ol Bs. 0 8 lakhs and these debentures nre rerrg 
nised ns a trustee security. The bank at Martfsi 
has floated debentures of tho value of 2.18 ia*‘ » 
on the Bccurlt j of a floating charge of the gimMsi 
assets of tho b.ank, while tho Punjab bank li»i 
issued debentures of tho anliie of 5 lakns 
in oacrj banking Institution, these hank* ai*| 
are frequently troubled with surph'*'*' "'ll 
deficits, though at dillercnt times in the 
Institutions There Is therefore Interlenmn. 
ot surplus funds hotaveen these ap^*, 
and during the period of shorlaee of fun 
deposits are acceplrd from surphisim. 1 
ami some of them call for special season 
allowlne faaoiirahlc rates of Interest 


The AllIr-'Ms 


allowing faaoiirahlc rates 
oaer the period of shortaee 
Froalnclnl Cooper.atlae Banks • 

enables the mcmlier banks to .,,,1 »,» 

of them are surpluslng •" 
correspondence to arrange for Int*. J'to 
borrowings 
Ovcrdiics —Among 

of the fnrpe«s or »'''** 

ere lit top'ety Is nniloiibtollj the Pf’;'"} < 

In repayment of loans b> la 

this respect that one las to teeo, ’1 
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Indio, tlio societies have j ®n^ 

Great measure ol success On the sotn June 
lUio the overdue loans In agricultural societies 
imoont^ to Us 10.70,70.002 as compared 
wltli Us. n.I5.8%233 the year before, the 
worUnB capital of the agricultural societies 

wS W7.207 ; '°gfo38 The 

Indhlduals were Us 23,i3,8J,o.s» -i-iie 

o\eTduc loans were therefore 3 j 
of the working capital and 46 per cent, of the 

Orerdue Loans m AgneuUural Soeteita, 1039-40 
(In lakhs of rupees ) 


total loans due by Individuals. The position 
is however rendered more serious \^en one re- 
alises that the figures are 'the^dato of 

by book entries and 

repayment and in some cases, hy the |armera 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay <-1^® 
dUM and lhat the percenta]^ 
an average for all-India The iolloudng tnWo 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1940 


Province. 


Working 

Capital. 


Loans due 

I , 

Individuals. 


Overdue 
loans by 
individuals 


“Percentage of overdue 
loans to 


Working 


T.nnTiB due. 


Madras « « . . • • 

Bombay 

Kind 

Bengal 

Bihar . . • 

Orissa 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Central Proilnccs and 

Bcrar 

Assam . . 

M}Boro 

Barodn 

Hyderabad 

Owallor • « • . « • 

Kashmir 

Travancoro . . 

Others • • . . * . 

Total .. 



4,19 

1,68 

29 

40 

3,12 

2,41 

1,35 

i 43 

56 

78 

68 

47 

60 

81 

6,20 

3,73 

8,29 

53 

88 

lUs 

97 

92 

64 

95 

66 

40 

35 

63 

88 

1,30 

94 

34 

25 

36 

0,48 

6,00 

74 

11 

12 

87 

03 i 

40 

40 

63 

20 

14 i 

13 

60 

93 

61 

39 

24 

47 

62 

88 

28 

9 

24 

32 

so 


• • 

• » • • 

• 

22 

■ 45 1 

82 

1,45 

71 

62 

38 1 

12 

22 

32 

81 

24 1 

17 

65 

71 

90 

83 

10 

11 

12 

30,51 

23,14 

10,71 

35 



The position has since Juno 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased tiie terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies Tills continued growth 
of orerduo loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness ol the co- 
operative structure The loans having ^cen 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute, but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react ^cry seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of tlio co-operati\e movement are chiefly to bo 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaving capacity of the borrowing member 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps ncccssarj social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industiy. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated In the loan applicntions and the absence 
of 1 careful watcli on the way the loan is spent 
bv the members, which must be the case, whore 
almost cverv member is a borrower Or a suretv 
to other borrowers and where the sodeties ore 
composed almost wholly of the ncedv section 
Ol the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 


remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth ol this menace of excessive overdues 
The ceittral financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the secniity for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
I new credit societies, 

I Lund Mortgage Banks. — ^The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and mnlti- 
plicatiou of rural credit societies and thus upon 
(acuities (or short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agri’culturlsts which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the ascer- 
tainment of the amount of Indi^dual indebt- 
edness fo the sotvear ,upop so fully financing 
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thr !iCTirjltTir»«{s that they covild be ptcTen* 
tei Iron re'ijrtlnc to the to r'lr any more, and 
r.b3T« ah O’! Tnaklnc ncricoltore an Industry 
n''.'';e"ily pavjnp: to leave a little saving afteri 
a’l l»dtimrte current expenditure on agtlcnltntc 
ti" 5 the li'5u*''hold has been met, so that this 
raving cmM be applied to the liquidation of old 
debt® The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative i 
crcllt could serve this purpose and wlilch has: 
c’jnr more or less til! now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for In'Toa'ing the load jet further Short or 
Istcrn.dlat'' term loans can, If judicionsly 
emp’oy^l, jircvcnt any further Increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present slate 
of uneconomic ngricultutc seems scarcely possl-i 
bio; but it cannot leave any adequate margin' 
of raa-ing wliich could bo employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune Ihc roicear. It Is 
often forgotten. Is the village retailer as also Uic 
purchaser of Uio a illagcrs’ produce and what he 
c*nnrit recover from the borrower by way of 
fntcrf''t or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
thrt liinr f oor or In his shop. Tlio co-operative 
ranvrmcnl by concentration on the credit side 
brs r.ttacl rd him on one front only, so lliat the 
ri^Va of non-payment arc saddled on the society 
whll" th** profits of the merchant and tlio retail 
'h»;)lcrprr arc t-till enjoyed bj the toteear, 
th^ at’ack ought to have been on all fronts 
Ilorracr, under tb** circumstances, the clnrlflca- 
lion hi the •Ituatlnn of indebtedness is 
dc''rab’' as a pirellmlnarN towards tackling the 
imp .»taut q«c-ti'<n« of the redemption of old 
d<>is 'III'* Inllan Central lianHng Enquiry 
C .’I r Itl* e lias V l-ely rtnj'iiasiscil the need for a 
'.ig T-ijs piMc. of drill tiitii Illation on a aoinn- 
“l5'\ ba-is and f it cxiilorlng the possibilltj of 
n fla> liic If gislati'in to si oiuc, if need be, the 
if at Ilf dell's fin a compul'-orj Imls A 
j , iii«iivinrv Alt ns recommended 
iij the Ko;ai Cjintnl- fun on Agriculture and 
fi'ileffei ii\ tiip ( cntral livnUng Coramltlce 
■ d 1 f.l« j l)» an Ir.iportant step tonards llbors- 
I tl, '<3 vbo liaae alriady given up ail their 
r» ‘'s, fr jtti lilt' tnculiiis of anrcstral and old' 
dr ! *', * ) tli-i.t at b in thev and llielr heirs could 
**iit with a clean «Iatc In any case, the need 
t r l'>n,’ term ioans to the agriculturists lor 
I .a I iiiiprinenient and /nr the rolemptlon of 
f'l df'ti " ins oi>\iou->, and It lias now been 
r< r,l ' 1 tliat. the time lias c ime for tlie provi 
f' >1 ( f this fjcitlty by llie starting Of land 
T I’l^ace 1 anl « 

li.r'c are tlirf iiialn types of sucli banks 
Jhf »*'iit'v o-opfratlvc tv pi is an association 
<* b r'ov-t—s vrj.j ral‘s cridll by tlio issue of 
I ' ’tgare b^rds be-,rlfig Interest and made 
P avaiile t'l bearc' and is will Illustrated in the 
• fcrm-u lAMls-hslteii The comiiifrcial type 
Is i«-l I)/ the Crelll louder of Trance, 

vhiih'r fus f ir* p’ul't and declares divM<nd8 
'lie t* bJ t.pe—the quasi co-operative has a 
lull'll me* iiinrship of b-arrowera and non 
b rr j’fcra, op-'-atlng over fairly large areas and 
f u 1 nilh tha’C raillal and on a llTnlieJ 
Ms* 'biy bads Ti.e bank* orgaulsei eo fat In 
Ji dU are In a *• o! the co-operative type, 
thjn!.h ttri'Uy spf^aUng tiiev lie’ong to the 
qua«t c'lCipemMve va'lcty, ailmltllng as they 
00 to the meMbTshlp a few con borrowing 


Individuals for attracting Initial capital as wcU 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
cfllclent management. 

At present there are 10 co-opsratlvo land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of thc»'« 
operate over whole districts, the test coniine 
their operations to a single tclisil. Bombav 
has IS land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations Bcngai 
has 6, Assam has 5, while Madras'lias ipi 
primary land mortgage banks and a central had 
mortgage bank has been sbarted rccontlv. it u 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwlre 
of these few banks. Among the objects (ot 
which these banks adv.anec loans arc the redemp 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cnltlvntlon and the purchase of land 
In special cases. The Central Banking Com 
mittcc think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions wilt bi 
mainly required for enabling the cnUlvator to 
redeem hia land and his house from mQrtcv.,<> 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, hon ev or, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis shonld 
not be laid on the intensia e and extonslv c develop 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, tiie 
redemption is Impracticable and illusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to l>o 
raised by dobentnres and for these purposes, there 
will haao to bo in the Provinces central land 
mortgage banks ns in Ufadras and in Bombay 
Government will have also to render assWanen 
to these Institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and Us guaranteeing the 
Interest ns In the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, tlioiigh in special eve, 
there would not be mucli harm In the Govern 
inent purrhaslng dclicnturcs of a mtaln 
value. VTIillo mutual knowledge of nivl 
rontrol over one another among memlicrs Is il.e 
insistent feature in tiio case ot tho unlimited 
liability credit society, the Insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
Uablilty Is on tho capacity and business livMt* 
of tlic directorate, in order to ensure eoiind 
valuation of seeurlty, oaretul Investigation M 
titles, correct assessment of borrower's endlt 
and rcp'vying capacity and on tho clllcktit 
management of adaira. 

The operations of the Land Morteage Qanlii and 
Societies in India during l5»3n-40 were ns under — 
N'umbtr of banks or soelclios. . . . • 

Number of members .. •• 


Share Capital 

Debentures from tlic public . 
Dclientiircs from Oovcrninent . 

Deposits 

Ilesf n c and other funds 
[.oaiis . . . . . . . 


Its 


10,r>0,7IR 
* k i * ■" *f 

“I' 

f.'i.o • '-rt 
1.I-, 


Working Capital . . 
r.oans made to Individuals 
„ „ „ Banks and Sooif ties 

1 Cofit .. . .. 

Propngandni rducatlon nnd Troinini!-^ 
In tlic initial 8t iges of tins nioveinent, U ii t 
he llegl-itrar to carry on fd‘»r''Vj=*"';'!:, * 

irganlreeo-operatheeoef. f Jes 1 orthlJpw-f 
.he assivtaiiec of non-oiriejal vvn 

vns Imp'rvtlve and In U'e various I ro.i ^ 
i i.mii nf (iiii-li workers was brought*^-'’ *** 



Non-Cicdil AgncuUttral Co-opaalxon. 


enoc, ^^llo as honorary organisers of Uie district 
ortalukasactUcIj co-operated «itli the olllcials 
in carrjing on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started In some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-oporati\o societies, 
ho>\c\cr, It was felt tint for the further propa- 
gation of the moNcment it was desirable to 
carr> on work by the non-ofllcials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
the instilutes wore started In the \arIous Pro- 
vinces In some Provinces, like Bombay, these 
Institutions arc mixed institutions with a 
nicmbcrsliip of individual sympatliiscrs and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
otliors, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as mcnihcrs and 
the institutions iiccainc provincial unions of 
co-operativo societies In some Provinces, like 
Biiiar and Orissa, tiiey became federations of 
co-oporatn e soplctics, w hiio in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they arc known as co-operative 
organisation societies Whatever the evact 
form assumed by tlicsc provincial institutions, 
flicir functions were more or less the same in 
all Provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
foiiissing of non-olDcIat co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time They 
iinvc come to he regarded in an ever Increa- 
sing measure as tlio third arm of the 
movement, tlic Itcgiatrar and his staff ropre- 
scntlng Uio administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, tlio provincial bank witli the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the nnaoclng of the mov ement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and ns such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and rcprc'scntlng non-oiiicinl views to the authori- 
ties. A few jears back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was cst iblishcd, 
wltli a view to co-ordinate the activities 
of tlie provincial institutes, to formulate 
non-ofllcia] co-opomtivc opinion on important 
co-opcritlve problems from time to time and 
to encourage tlic growth of co-operative 
iUoraturc 

, It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
’ liandicnps to tlio successful w orking of co-opera- 
tlvc societies was the ignorance of tlic members 
and the absence of trained men ns ofllcc-bcnrcrs 
of societies. Illltcracv of the rural population, 

■ however, lias been found too big a problem for 
' these instlfufcs and they liavc, therefore, at- 
tempted oniv to spread know ledge of co-operation 
and eo-opera(i\c principles to the mcmliers of 
' focielies and 1o train up llic oflleo-boarers in 
various waja ndiieition lias thus developed 
into an Imporlant function of tlic«e institutes 

- In Bomliav, tlie Institute has created a special 

- education lioard whicli maintains co operative 
schools at dhrerent centres and conducts periodl- 

’ cahv training classes suit ilile for dillcrciit tvpcs 
of workers and cmplovccs of co-operative 
societies In the Punjab,' however, co-oiicrativc 
If ^iiie it ion lias been organised bv the Co-operative 
£ Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
.< viiion renders actlveacsMancc therein In Bihar 
and Orissa a penuanent Go-oporativc Training 
* Institute liad Wn established .at Sabourin tlic 
Bhagaipur Division winch is controlled hj a 
1 *? 


governing body wlncli includes tlie Ilcgistrnr, and 
a few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion The Trainlnglnstitutehas now been trans- 
ferred to Piisa Madras has organised C training 
institutes In tlio United Prov jnccs, Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, arrangements tor co-opera- 
tiv c training and education hav c not j et been pro- 
perly mnde.tbough there also it is the Department 
assisted by the provincial union which organises 
tlZs training classes Tlio need for proper co-oper- 
ative training and education has been felt ^n an 
increasing degree in recent v-cars and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the est ihlisliinont of provincial 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tivo College for the lilglier training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies Jfo notion apparently has been taken 
till now on tliese recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever tliat any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education nob onlj for the office- 
bearers of societies or tlie managers and inspect- 
ors of centra] and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments The 
Government of India hav e . for the last few 
years placed at the disposal of each of the 
Provincial Governments about one l.akli of 
rupees winch were being devoted to a better 
organisation of Co-operative training and 
education for the staff of tlic co-operative 
departments as also of other institutions 
In some Provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar . 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
llcgistrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operathe 
Institutes' Conference held at Hjdcrabad 
(Deccan) in 1031 also expressed an opinion that 
the llcgistrar's statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discliargcd by a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the provincial unions he accepted, it will natu- 
rally follow tint they will also liave to assume 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- 
operative societies The departmental audit 
or Inspection by the central banlcs cannot 
dispense with tlie need of careful supervision, 
winch to bo cflcctivo must be from within and 
the proviiiclai federation or union is obviously 
the best agenpv for this fnendlj and efficient 
supervision Tlic combination of tlie functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All-India Conference and endorsed bj the Central 
Banking Knquiry Committee would mean 
improved cfflcioncy in the working of the move- 
ment while de-officlaiising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks 

Non-Credit Agricultural Co-opcration — 
For some jears past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
the bcncllt of the rural population Credit Is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator , Us organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon tbe application 
of co-operative organisation to meet bis diilvrcnt 
non-credit needs The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of boldings, Improved sanitation. 


X 


Marhciing Societies. 



iczc-'c c'.ttlc jRsnrincc, dalrjinc and supply 
n* azTjcal'unl requisites and abo^c all the 
r—”-lr'liap cf agncultunl produce ha\c been 
♦ '.fTtV'c crcaping the attention of co-operators 
ard «o‘“'cl’<'s fo* these purposes lla^e been 
cr‘abhs}’"d bTc and there and have been u orkinp 
vit'i va-yi'-r succes' In a land of Ignorant and 
ill’tf ra*e’ ".g-iculturists. it would appear wiser 
to "dopt the rrJe of one village, one society, 
1 ut f"" fomp'exit CE of the non-credit forms of 
ra-op-'—t'on bate induced the authorities to 
the nnltiptc-purposc or general society 
!.n i to f*,% cur the single purpose society, and we 
ha-c x\ ■ Cvir,ous 'pcctacle of an agriculturist 


being Mewed ns one person with a bundle c' 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to nit*t 
sepantcly. A single society tr>ing to tn'ets’l 
the needs of the agriculturist would attach tJ e 
sowcar on all fronts and would become a Ih- 
force in the a illage which would tend to pronei* 
the lde.al embodied in the famous plirase. IVttf* 
living, better farming and Iwtter bns.ae*! 
However, co-operative opinion in India Insrf, 
>ct fully accepted the wisdom of this and v,'t 
bchcacs in the tlicorj of almost water t'c't 
compartments The agricultural non-etoO * 
societies In India on the SOth June l<U0«ta' 

1 17,S43 distributed as under. — 


yon-Crcdtl AffricuUuTal Soddtes, 1039-40 


Provjrcc 1 

1 

Purchase 
and sale 

Production 

Production 
and sale 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total 
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GO 

10 
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15 

10 
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1,011 

378 
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1.517 
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1 
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10 

• • • 
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14 

1 nit<d Proviner-e ■ 

20 


1,514 

6 843 
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1,002 
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17 
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21 

33 
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11 
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42 
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15 

304 
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O' i'»- O'- iiniK-, riant arc the marketing produce nnainst risks of fire, prompt pain^n 
1 cv . j nirMprly for the rale of cotton in of sale proceeds, llnnuclnl nccommodatlen till tl i 
1 '!a'.<-rl tl' cn’''alidation Imldlngs and produce is sold, information of dallv 

I-**'* J 1 rg c.h' in the Funlab lluctuallons in the Bombay market, wirvU ' 

M''rkclinfiSocictic« —Marl cling of Agricul gunnies and genuine and ccrtincd tml, b^m- 
• I' )' '■i 1« tl'- real crux of the whole and a diaidend arc no small gains to the ncrlf' ■ 

> 1 * ’ 'j c‘ r <r5l prtfifrjtj and liettorm<'nt and turlst, who was otherwise at the mrrc' f 

t' c: I r i'll* 1 c 1< alv ajs mnri cflcctlae than the adat’/a ot worse still of his a Hinge joe c® 

o 1 irarjrting riptciaHvin India avlicre The cotton sale societies of Surat I''' 

' i' 'i’ iral j.n\lnciT Is Illiterate and coastl- recently combined In a federation 
•'.!(« a S'^all writ, ro-optrat'ac marketing has'hna taken oacr the co-opcrntlac ginning tape. \ 
1' a r.rc'pf J loar flc rm of tlm most desirable ' nlrcada started ba thomembers. A few foci’ le 
p.sic to ar, ',r It IE onla the complexity tor the sale of other articles haae n'/o 
tf Vv<'kiiig of co-opcratjac sale societies, I organised in Bombay, such as jncgcr>, lo''S'’c 

rf I roaidinpfor marketing finance, chillies, paddy, onions and nrecaniit > 

the ,’a , {f rsttrt bnowhdgc on the part of ' has sea era! Jute sale societies with a Jut'’ wi.- f 
t -rpfa'lxe r'hc'ale and the lack of godown i mlc at Calcutta and sea crnl paclilj salcsofif 
k*"'! ft^’’sce f’-cllitk' that have preaented thn'vith n sale depot in Calcutta Tip 
rnr'i rul ’i )’i cf rile societies and their. has seacral commission shops which I 
f'h 'I • a, -king It 1' rcalla in the deaclop - 1 "torage facilities so that the grower conm 
^ i’'* rf t* “ fer’a of r.a-opcr.aflac effort that for better prices, but aahlch sell to ‘ocai « 
iilr’atr ‘nr'‘f's ii u't l.c sought for In India, ; chants act, rather than to the merchants aa 
fv r r*r ' ! a'~; f foil’d ncatr bring comfort ,Port Madras has a number of sale m 
V } f*e it I a 1 1 1 r trie 1 aaith suece*®, the results i but their transactions arc small and thf/ ^ 
Javflr r fit 't 'u la sati'fartora to the members no' ad mad'* muih jirogre-® 

It-'’ t’T''C’- l'’-E hf-davav made in European ainml eo-op't.itiaf nnrUtlng ‘rai' i ' ' 

.cjrt'‘f*-l.»elif*'r'a''k and in the I'nlted Etatesibeen startid with goaornro''')’ fnfoiiri.' 

« 1 An flea ir cr op’-atiai marl cling organlsa- 1 md a®-l-tanie lii aj nir.as ui.d ‘ 

t c," ard tl » fU'-et's'cl exa'oplcs of the cotton n'-iilt- of flie woriuig of a h>'h *' 1)1 o , 
‘a’^ f''’’*' ''ei 5'' l'')"'lia «’ ou'd arrr't attention ‘ '’It h great liilto-t l<a cooix’itor <‘i* •* 
fd IT a c' 'er' ’ratioj, on the co-operatiae' coimtra 

<'',a®5 s’l n <i{ tgrkrWursl na'kr'tlnp Tlie . „ ti • 

Jut» t’ d fi'’ ia ss’e rorirMf' f ' Bf pal haacnot ' Consolidation of Holdings - j-m *i - 
ret a'i!h it is t'ue , t-ut the cotton prlniogrrilture, b> which the , 

r»i *e' in ti'Jia'-t ar 1 the I’or-bay KamataV succeeds to the pfojiertj p. * , '* • 

I'rresrfdt ’•*' 'e: il’e 1 * nfet from the cotton wlUch is in force In some I iiroj a < j 

®ale f-v; c*i,< Al ‘rriT^ r f fra" 1 in a-eighrienl, does not ol'ain Ir India I-ar > ii ^ , 

cdfq..4*« fid h ,’h ir’:'-®, i^'t'anre cf tie jroportlona'e s’’are f f earh lte”i < 1 1 




Rural Reconstruction. 
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propert' and not a eliarc of tlic nholc, equivalent] 
to jiiB portion. The result Is that successive 
Kcncratlons desccndlnp from a common ancestor 
inherit not onh smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up Into 
smaller and smaller plots TMs continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, nhlch is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irrcgularb over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, bj the crtinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their propert} amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family sjEtem and the custom 
of cultivation in common 
The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive ns to prevent 
nnv agricultural operations, and another part 
Is lost in boundaries Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort , it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment, it prevents him from adopting scicntlflc 
methods of cultivation , it discourages him from 
carrving out intensive cultivation, it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially rcsiricts 
llic growing of fouucr crops in the period during 
which entile arc usuali} sent out to graze on the 
fields The economic loss due to this system 
can be casilv imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of lioldings This most dlfllcult, 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in tlio jear 1920 Tlio procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operativ e Consollda- 
t ion of lioldings Socict} is to call togetiicr all 
Iicrsons dircetij interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the b}-tawE 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve 0 metliod of repartition, and then carrv 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten jears, 
some very striking results have been aciiiovcd 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important •vgricuUural reform It is 8teadll> 
gaining in popiihritv , and, ns more staff is trained 
and the peojile become bettor educated to the 
advantages of the svstem, the figures for the area 
eonsolidited are mounting up vcvr hv jesr 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 jenrs 
that have elapsed since then, 2,C3,4C2 acres 


and their successars 


right-holders in the v illage 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced In the 
Legislatirc Council in 1923 to deal with certain 
features of the probiem VThen this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to lie ultimately dropped 
There arc 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 In the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 

Rural Reconstruction — One of the mala 
reasons whv the aclilcvcments of the co operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and It is 
not too much to state tliat the ultimate succcsi 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rnral development and 
progress So long ns agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly Indebted, have a fatalistlo 
and listless outlook on life and hav e an cxtrcmel} 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements In more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
ail other rnrai movements is possible The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect tile agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman, dalal and the mer- 
chant; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multlpllclt} of Inslltii- 
tlons for various purposes and above nit tlie 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of vlUage life explain very 
clcorly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 35 years have fallen far short 
of its objective, Bural reconstruction has, 
however, of late jears claimed an incrca«ing 
amount of attention , but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made . what has been 
done has been individual cflort — the efforts of 
individuals fired bv the Impulse of social service 
and moved b} enthusiasm to utilise tlicir oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of tlic liunible vlUage folk Tlie 
best knovrn of suiii centres is at Gurgaon In the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement ot 


have been consolidated bj tile end of July 1930, female education and maternity 

out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 vrclfare 

millions at an average cost of Rs 25peracre j In the Central Provinces and Berar the loca' 
In the Central Provinces some success jn , Government carried on similar work from 
consolidation has l)ccn athievcd in the Chattls-* November 102'> The later part of 10S3 sow ■ 
garh Division where scattered holdings arc 'con'lJmWc impetus inipo-t' i to the cau»e o' 
particnlarlv common and it is not rare to see 10 (rural rcconstructloa In India ‘Rlj Kice’l nc> 
acres broken Into 40 plots 1 he I.ocal Govern- • BIr Frederick SjLcs ’ the then Governor of 
ment found It desirable to resort to legislation I Bombay f unccnlrated on village up’ ‘t 
and passed the Centr.al Provinces Consolidation and carried on an Intondve pro;ia- 
of Holdings Vit In ]n2S Anv two or morclganda in that bebalf which has ( d i" 
permanent holders In a vlllnce holding together 'the formulation of a scheme wj e’el'j the 
not le«s than a certain minimum prescribed area I vrork Is being carried on camostlj by Dl'tn-t 
ofland.maj applj for the consolidation of their Committees underthe guidance of the VUir t 
holdings, but the outvf anding feature of tfie Act 1 Collectors, the work bflng co-ordlaa»e3 by I''vl 
is that It gives power to a proportion, not Ic" slonal oflicers The Punjab hss apjp'lrtp'l 


than onc-hilf of the p<'nnan'’Pt right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occup'ed 
area in a village, to agree to th™ preparation of a 
scheme of consalldntloa whlcii scheme, when 
confirmed, b''comes binding on all the permanent 


Brayne of Gurgaon fame as ComrrLi'oc*' 
forJtural Reconstruction and Bengal t.s*K»'is v 
zirolior arpo'atment.acd It app-trs tts' a 
Provincial Govemmeots we devc’*l''g ' - 

•b’e thought totbts ve'v impv-aot wc'g 



Urban Credit Societies 
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Dctlcr Luin;! Societies — The Panjab hasi 
'■"ircsTvon^'.i iefor Introduclnj; this verydesir-! 
cl'*' t. r’ of co-operative soe'etj to promote' 
I '‘ter livi-’g amoac its members There are’ 
boJt sjch soeioties in that pro\incc and 
f iiy ha%c l-:en doing quite important work in 
}i o~n nar The societies do not collect 
an V\i from t’ '•ir members, except the small 
t ntrr.nre ffo and thev lay down a programme oi 
"'j't anJ make rules for carrying it out from 
• ' to jear, violat’on of which is punishable 

with fine under the bj-laws Though these 
so->‘'t.cs la the first instance haac for their 
ohje't the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on m'’*Ti'gc5 and other social occasions, they 
haae ri'o h’’pcd m various other matters, so 
tliat apart from saving to their members tliou- 
earsds of rupees each jear, tboj arc contributing 
to the general aillrgo uplift in some measure 
?ont> of tho'" societi''8 have ievelied and paacd 
and s'-epl ih' village lands, some have promoted 
saaitatlon, some have induced the villagers 
to inp*ov e a e ntilation In tbeir houses, some have 
rex aired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, som" iiave discouraged expenditure on 
jowelle ry, and some liav e slopped waste on farms, 
ri'ii* in a varlet j of wax s these societies generally 
have l>een great factors In the improvement of 
conditions in tiie life of the village. It Is 
r ira' hoped that such better living sorictics 
'Till li-' f*a»'tod in large numbers in the various 
proiin'cs of India or lictter still that the co- 
op'^atlve crodit «a"i<ties would take upon 
lh‘n-''lvc* th" function iv«rformcd by these 
»o- fj'-H and tint the tern better living be 
g'von a* wid'* a connotation ns possible so that 
th' i-o-oxi- 'atlve movement would he doing 
{ ' ) 1 to "0 1 •h" nation liv carrvmg on the 
o' viilag.’ ujillft, as well as Us own ' 
r' •' ]'s i.'i' ti e of «‘rength' ning the position 

rft'i *^'i Itti'l ' 

I'rhan Cridlt Socicllcs —Vriille tiw chief 

0 , M oi tin c j-oiKratl\t movement was 
'T I'n f to do S' rvlic tu llie rural x^opula- 

tl''., i* 1 In r inenih:r.-d tint tin Act of 

1 il ; ri I !'<d tv-o rln«s s of 'orv ties,— rnraj 
1 ’ ri o rt c'v;n'-liig thus tin 'uUabilitj* of 

I’l <oo, ’•’Mve method for solving the pro* 
i' '-v of Jri II T' 'f''’! ition nho At prc'cnt 
1' - c'( 10 ill Ji ,'J 7 mn-agr!eultural soeptlcB 
•' 'h a I I'l ifv r ill; of l-.'i'i.Mlt Of tll^sc 
I * cr lilt «oel tl's, th'' rest lielng societies 
fo* tr'l r p 'r, nv'* 

‘t S' ij i-teiit r's'» o' 111" urban population 
1 t''*<Ml.''i r h mt- and trad' rs, and though 
t» ( 0 ' • ,-j },,f j s,<tcrn that has so far , 

d' I'tr’''' in 1 I'a i’ qiii'e w'll suited in manj ' 
, ''**1 {'oui Ih' jiolol of view of tlie 

., ,.^^1 , j, "tlvc banl ing that Is 
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i*» d 111 ' lmi''''r{ ant's of people’s 
Co-npi ratlvi Ilatii p- cu'i'' 1 fo' the tK'n''flt 
' ‘ 'I' ; itji-jU' env 'll tln-llon of caste , 

0*1 ' ' '« th * f , v'*% gr'ii for the flnanc' , 

r' 't • ri'-t'e r*'* iin and crifl'incn for ' 
• > j*id‘ and lniu‘*rlfs In and 

a* I ' . ’ d '*1 > "• t tr,i q lie x.'-lncl|iri 

1 * "('»*■-' 1 " 1 o i* ‘bo'^-term crf'lit and , 

I' t, ’• » , ' 1 ibl the o’-dlnvrj ' 

n"'*e » 1 l"rk* In il”* -ib'-'oei tif -inj 

J* J •• 1 5* e 1 i* r , ft I* nl'O for th" 

p'-;! '* 1 •'fjk 10 qnarre **nall Indc t-bll-ts 
an 11 ’ ' ^ d Ve'' ' 't‘t of r'5"a v lndr«lrl"«', 

«1 ' b - ' p'a' a V' 'v c'^n'‘d»r*l !* { '"t in t’ “ 


Industrial economy of India Anolhor v<— 
important function which falls to peoples’ basij 
is the financing of the marketing of th" lued',.-* 
of the land from the field to the x'ort or to t! < 
principal market centres and thus a«*i<l in ik* 
development of the internal trade of the coantfr 
It is onlj, however, inthc Bombav and r>-:r,:v 
Presidencies that we meet wltli soni'' gwj 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks Is 
Madras there are 1,101 non-agrlciiltunler>.l { 
societies but most of these are not real pcop’ i’ 
banks. The Punjab has I, OPS unliini’ci 
liability societies and onlv 21ii witii lintUtl 
liabilitv. Even here we liardlj Dndanvdevelap 
ment of real peoples’ banks In liennl th* 
limited llabilitj' urban credit societies nunWi 
5S') and though these societies seem to have ire' 
public confidence the more important of tt.n 
arc salary earners* credit societies Soaie e! 
the divisions csficclally the Chittagong dl\i>to'> 
havo several big concerns, however, iro'k.r; 
on sound lines. The question of s'aitit; 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not y«t 
been seriously taken in liand. In the I’omtij 
Presidency, institniions with a working capi’s) 
of Its SO’.OOO and more arc classed ns nrlsa 
banks Since 1022 co*operators In fliis I’a’’ 
donej* liavc been verj keen on having a II" 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka tour, 
for It has been realised that with the prof- 
development of urban co*oi>crative bankr:. 
tliera is no doubt tliat the various units Ml'' 
come into toucli with one another and till 
mutual settloment of terms and coordliutei 
and harmonious work will greatly assist tl’ 
development of inland trading ng>’n''b3, 
Peoples’ banks are a repo-itnrj of koi' i 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative nctisif} a'i 
an Institution giving facilities for internal reni’. 
lanre and It Is quite necessary flwrcfote tl'ii 
their share capital must lie jiretty larg", I" 
the Bombay Province on tlie 30tli June nt ' 
there were I'tl urban banks most of vvhlch sr* 
fairly successful The total m''ml'iTsli!|> "i* 
2,lo,4t»0, the working capital wasBs 
and the reserve fund amounted to Bs CP,.’’'/! ’ 
It can be said without exaggeration tint t.' 
development of urban banking has I<etn s 
dlstlnet contnhutlon of Bombav to tli" b'* 
operatlv c mov ement In India and other proi I'’* * 
might well follow Bombay’s example In tut 
direction , 

An Imiiortant a arlant of the urban co ox'ti " 
society is tlie Thrift Societv Tiie sv t'" 
mloptedlsto collect regular saving* every na * = 
for a continuous period of two to four vcv^ 
Inve't the collected amoiinttotbcbe'tnlvs!' * ' 
and pav back to the subscriber bis ninmint el t- 
end of tlie term with Interest In many "'d' ' 
loans are advancwl al'o but not exc.<'U''i- » 
certain find proportion, ii'imlly’ J oftlieii'l 
Tho Punjab Ins about 1,000 Midi •'"’Ifti''' * 
tlio bulk of the member* are "dw'd 'la 
Tlierc arc ationt 12'> thrift sorlctie*’ m' .. 
onlv li.aving a memb' rsliip of 
Mvlras ha* al'o more tlian 100 thrift ' 
and Bomliay lia«lnlfndor"n Bee. ntJv 
Life Iniurance Societies have 
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Co-opetaiion in Indian States. 


CD-op;rativc f-.nninf: has hardly been toachcd 
and on the non-crcdit side the consumers* moie- 
iT'nt has made but meagre progress. 

In 1025, the Ilo: al Con h.isnon on AffrieuUure 
r-a-s appointed and co-operation lorracd only a 
port — though an Important one — of its extensive 
tniulry. Kocently, in consequence of the 
r.ppom't’i’cnt of the provincial committees under 
the /rai-n Crntral Banf.ini Enquxni CommxtUr 
the co-operative moacment in the different 
provincf' has been sura'Oj ed But the provincial 
conraitt'es, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banting in relation to agriculture, 
sin"!l industrns and trade. Thus only thote 
aspects of the co-operative movement 'nbich 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
tl ' p')pu!"tion and the deaclopment of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
for sepTite enquiries into the whole moacment 
In the dlCcrcnt provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken In C P., U. P and Madras and 
emphasised by the Hojal Commi'sion on Agrlcul- 
turn is still 'to bo met Bihar and Orissa 
r'ccntly pot its movement examined by a 
comniitt''"; Tr''vancorc followed suit and 
'•’j-jf're toil apiKuntcd a Committee which 
Iss pul'l'sh'd its report last year. The 
Gave-nintiit of Itambaj conaened in Juno 
1P33 r Round Table Conference of official and 
rnn-oflehl Co-operators to dbcii's the problems 
that confronted the Moaement in iiombaj 
/ s a r*' iit of this Conference, three Committees 
wtre ajj^’in*?!, on»* to caaminc the sjstem of 
I'poj-n'on naer Co-optrnt'ac ‘ocleties ba the 
p'-ai^lag I'nions in the Proddoncy, another 
'nrff artor the 1 < =t nay tolielp thf agriculturists 
in t‘f»a ti'' es o{ falling p'lrca and trade 
re'*''n, m d the third to cv'-mine the problem 
<■; rx*' ',"1 of land inortpagc banking on a 
j -i» , ihrso tominlffees hate 
I 1**' 1 tlie'r rejorts, tlici' rcmminendatlons 
i *ae ff 1 to a tiglite-iing up of siiperaislon, 

. of Imd mortgage banllng and 

» ' * to T'ce; tjie groa tli of oacrJuc loans 
*’ntla the Goaernment of Bomba j appoint- 
i -mall fommlttee to Inquire in^o the co- 
r noasmentend to'U.'ge t Im’ cffect- 

1 e rctlr^ro’ild I "taken to imp’ovr, extend and 
* i.t’ enth" noaeni"nt T lie report hn« been 
<j’" t'tfi n^d earlj Goaernmerit action maj 

* Th" o"(’ T'clcomefiature of the sug 

. sl’O'* 1' the adoption of the multiple societa 
-I i’ " p'linary unit In allhgcs supgo'ted by us 
r I* ftlaowt'd Flro.iula ba the Agil- 

I 1*1 mlCreait Df'pa'tmciit of the ll"'cracBank 
( ' Ir "a il.e rpconsfrU"tIon of the primary 
.-jr’f*'"* rn the*" llres vlll he i great *tep in the 
r t In: cannot aic'd the fullest 

’ *, ml'*- tb" c irss of lllltcracj and 

r-, |tri>moa lor iiilfl,.at<d by a ’strong 
’I I'o'-d It fj‘ cation in iiral areas 
i!" grj* 'g db:"u!tl'J of the Co-operative 
Mn ( ft I’-o'gloit India fr thc’e times of 
1.-.. ; -oit'o-i ifi the ftoaemment 

f' !• -*‘1 ta 1 a! ! a» All-India f'o-operatla e 
( ' ff-i - 1-" 1 1 - Jif 'hi on the fiO'h January 

1 :t J t r* -ft I"" lO^C .1 1 V'ZJ, r,tb"r Con- 
fr- » -"» Of !’'gi»t''a’’? met “t D-lhl and 

. ‘ ttetSt' Mtn furtl e'. 

It i-'sa s!>o I m»r*'on"d that the IsdiBn 
Stetrs v(»f r »'o.Tinin''odu"lf gth-To-OKra- 

♦ ac I ,oa 'r^nt uklin tl Ir I'rnl’* and the 
’■loat.* < nt in SO" o' t* * i-o'e itnj-o-ta'-t of the 


States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mvjcv 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made con«li}*r' 
able progress, more or less on the same lines m 
those followed in the neighbouring Brit'ib 
Indian Provinces 

The landmarks in the history of theco-op'ra 
tiac movement in India are* the Co-operatlw 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 , the Co-operafirt 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Commiltt* 
Report, 1915 , the rrovincialls.atlon of co-orera 
tlon, 1910 , the establishment of ln«tlta(ej, 
unions and federations for propaganda: tl' 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-opontiv? 
movement in several provinces; provlnfiil 
legislation . the Report of the Royal Conunt"'." 
on Agnoulture, 1928 , Reports of the Indiaa 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Civ" 
mittces, 1931 ; and marketing suraeas, dr'l 
conciliation schemes, hand mortgage banki" 
and orcinKation of provincial inatki'tirr 
-ocieties 


The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and tho iiapet of its evolution uiav be btii'fly 
summarised as— agricultural credit; utbva 
credit; central credit organisations , npev co 
operative banks, propaganda by non ollir’''b, 
non-credit agricultural co-operation, urli" 
co-operativ o banking , long-term loans and d*l I 
redemption schemes; land mortgage bvnVs, 
co-operative education , rectification androns-'l' 
datlon of the credit movement, organisation rf 
supervision over primary societies and rnrsi 
rcconslTnctlon 

At present the Provincial Governments hav 
been seriously undertaking programmes In 
Interests of the ngrlculturlsts Money -Iinh 
bills have been pa«scd to restrict the cil'» 
usury and debt Icglshation has been or Is I** 
passed In Madras, Central Provinces, Iloml 
and n fen other prov inces so ns to red 
agricultural debt and to bring it nltliln i 
repaving capacity of the debtor The strength 
Ing and reorientation of tho co operat 
mov ement has also been taken earnestly In la 
which would by tho conversion of the ers 
primaries Into multi-purpose societies, by 
panlslng co operative sale of ngrlcnltiiral prol 
and bv promoting Eccondnrv’ orciipvtlonsfor 
agriculturists on a co-operative basis, cliangc i 
whole emphasis of the movement from m'f 
rredlt to tlic entire needs of the rural popua'^ 
Active m"ss-Ecale efforts at rural reconitn.c 
and at Increasing the earnings of nprlciilti’rl 
represent the ktv note of tho present day tri 
of the Co operative Movement 

The titanic struggle In wliich tlic forj"' 
lMrbari»m have drawn the 1 inplre bas I u 
coiieoiitration on vvar effort liirrt’a“In,.I} h' 
country on the part both of o'llcIiN w • • 
ofijfials and the drive tint ws takin 
in hand a ft ,v years bark toward < tie 
ainl Its problems and toward', a rcori" v 
and ixpan>'lon of tin Co ojicritki t'O'.' 
now lacks force But tin same 
hading to an t'<' inert isiiig hidu3‘'l'| 
of India and in ever deem isirig (l"i cr'" 


jiniia uii'x VII « •• I - - 

lur Increasing populiMoii on agrb 'J t(im^ 
rid of file Mar vill, it H bopid, «*• * 
iindcrt lUmr it- march with gre.ter u 
the path that leads to lli< trap 'or » > 
'•ie ilftd r-tidicd ryo's In'o a kmUIi J 1- > ' 
ith bft’cr farming, better b'**'' 
ling, unhr the a";,ii o, th" ci , 
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Statistics of Co-opeiation 



TotAl (TmlUn l>lAW) ..( mm ll» j 3T M/wi 3,017 1S,17« 

Onn.lToti! .^1 ^ t.tn ■ 521 j l.P.o-H lH,7t50 1, !rt,*<7'» 
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Sfaiisitcs of Co-opoation 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social 


AOmcraTUBAL AND HOKTIODLTOrAl SOCIETY 
(The royal) op India (Calcutta) — 1 oundcd 
1820 A Class Annual subscription Rs 32 En- 
trance (coRs 8 B Class. Annual subscription 
Rs 12 SecTclarv S Percy- Lancaster, r L s , 
F R n B , M It A s 1, Allpore Road, Alipore 

AORI-HORTICDLTURAL SOCIETY OP MADRAS — 
Established 1835. Quarter!} subscription 
for members in Class A Rs 7 m Cliss 11 It*- ‘1 
President H E TlieGoacmor of 3Iadra« 
Chairman • The Hon. Mr Justice S Wads- 
■VTOrth,lCS Hon Secretary B S Nirod\,MSC 
Jlon Treasurer' H A Bullcr, Tc}nampet, 
S W. Madras 

All-India Aqricdltdkal and Cattle Imppoi r- 
MENT Society — T he objects ot the Soclcts 
arc to collect statistics and information relat- 
ing to cattle and agriculture of India, to dca i«e 
vays and inpans to increase the number of 
good cattle, to promulgate and popularise a 
Bchcinc of intcnslac cultivation of food and 
fodder crops, to advocate measures toward® 
wide expansion of free pasture,. to get laws 
passed to the .above cfleet Has stieceeded 
in getting passed the Antl-Phooka Act bv 
both the Provincial and the Central Legi«la- 
turcs President Sir Xallnl Ranjaii Chat- 
terjea, Kt , h a , D i 7/on Jt Secretaries 
Rai Bahadur Abiiia«h Cli Bancrjcc, 'i a , 
0lL,lswar Das Jalan, Solicitor, si la 
Office Secretary N X Ro}, 'i A , BL, 47, 
Kakarla Street, Calcutta 

Anthropolooioal Society of Bompay — 
Founded 188b, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropologleal research in India, to 
eorrespond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to bold meetings 
for reading and discussing papers; and to 
jiublisli a journal containing the transactions 
of the Society. Annual subi^rlption 11' 10 
President Prof Dr C (Ihurve Mv,ili!» 
lion Seeretam Dr X A 'J Iinntlil ii v 
nrhill (0\on) ariee Addnt<r ( o K 15 
('.imi Oriiiit il lii'ililuto Builiing Ijo Apolln 
‘Street Bonilnv 

Bl VARFS M ATIirilATICAL SOCIl TY —1 OUndCil 
in 1018 for tlie rncourag» nicnt and pro r otio'i [ 
of research in tlic variou' branclie- of P'ro [ 
and Applied Mathematic- ami in the Hi'torv | 
of Matbcmafie' It co"'liift' i joa^laI rn j 
titled ‘Tlie Pro^'oediiig- of the lli'iari' Vn- 
thematlcal Soehtv ", in whi h oi'gi'gil paj >■' 
on Matheinatie® are puliU-’n J. ml f'T'it-i'j- 
.1 lihrarv Jliere are ahojt in* I'o'n 

all part® of India Ado’ll--, • i f f 1.® ]<i 
Mm'ial'ub--riptianR' f> (1 • id'’ ; i-r-i 
iiid R® 5 {non re^li(•lt r '-nt'f'--' Pre 
I’rot v; Jla’i'-’-'l, I 1 *■ , p-c^ 

( 'inndi Pra- , 1 vt v , R -v 7 - I)-. A 

X ‘-ingh l'*-' , /■'•/"i! -c' It’- 1 *« a<-"-s 
in-e Ai '=r'.»„Ti lu ' 

BnvaPAEKir OntaTiL RE-Eiii H Iv-TTrrr 
I’OOM — I'lrl’^•^u < I !.t.g'rA’'d C’ i 

fit ftiiOf Jujv ]*<1T, fl* t 1’ I -fdST <»’-•{ } 
*5|r P. C L’-’dr^li® tt tl ts-.-"' c' II I ‘ 
Ic’d U i'll’ gdcii w'o 1. r:,’ f- 1 Pr-‘l- 
de’-t Its tl/'-t'-’-e Ivi J •!'>• c' 'a. tii 
11 'rs of texts s.r ■* c' ; vi ‘ -f •- r.r er 
O’nrta' i tl';i ' t ’ j * v 'r ” t,; »'• 


date Oriental library, to (rain student® In 
the methods of rc'carcli and to art a- an 
information biirc.an on all point® conneeVd 
with Oriental Studies Tlie valuable lib-arv of 
the late Dr SIrR G. Bhandarl.ar, wliich he 
h.ad bequeathed alrcad} to the In'tltute, wa® 
after hi® demise handed over bv 111® executor* 
to the Institute, and Is now located In the 
Central Ball of the Institute Sinre the 1st 
of April 1018 the Government of Bombav 
have transferred to thcciistodv of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearlv 20,000 nnnu 
scripts formcrlv aecomnioJatcd in the Dccran 
College, together with a ■maintenance grant of 
Rs 3,000 a }ear Government have IlKev I»r 
entrusted to tlie Institute a grant of R® 10,000 
a vear for tlic publication of the B S S and 
The Government Oriental Perl''® Tlie Tr-ti- 
tutc ha® al'o started a serie® called tlie J,l,nn 
dar! ar Oriental Serial in wlilcli two works liavi 
been ilreadv publiOicd and «oint otlirr- iii\> 
been undertaken Tlie In-tltme in® undfr- 
takrn to edit Mahahharaln c'ltl allv (I ddi r 
in ( hiff Dr t S Sukllnnkar), at the ItiiMa 
tion of tlic Raja of Autidli who in® itouiI mI 
.1 tot il grant of R® one lakli for f 1, it « 

t.rants are being rec'lvcd from t’ < <«ovrrn 
inent of India fit® i.OOf) a vnr), tlie f nivrr 
'it} of Bomba} (Rs 3 OOO a vt ir> and tli' (’Ov- 
orninent of Roinl) IV (Rs C,0i)0a}rir) Midr'-, 
llvderabad (Deccan), Baro’la ainl M}-eic a- 
well as from several ‘-oullirrn Mabratf.a 't ® 
Receiitlv tlie tioverntiient of II il 'Hr 
Miliaraja seindii of fiwallor -at M<>if<l 
R®2'»ti00 for tlie Ma! rt hnri. >>i vwrk ’ 
the r.ite of R' per viar for ]fi vea^- 
TIic Trustee- of '-Ir lio'vli 1 it a Ini I havt 
al-o sanctioned an annual gran* of 1!« 1 *>< i 
for tiie same jiurjio-e for '■ via-® "I ‘ i 

BrltHi Ac.id(Tnv In® al'O j.lve’i i ^.ra" t*> 
the Mahal ’r-rrlii .a' a tote ) of t' • '• aj j-t iv 
tion of tbi- wo'-i TV' I['''i'i.te 1 *>*- a 
toirinl r til'd .fr i,a!' rf fir j' 

finer 'cl hrtfTch litr’tt' V l> l’ ip’i'l O ' r * ' - 

I vear It al-o h'11 uti'fr it- ’ t* - 

1 IP-t OtO I ' lOl ff-t ' t e (I’l tl ' , f " ' ' 

7ib of Novenil-sr t.’il" t' ’’ jia”' ’ ■ - e' 
if I 5Ir ti’O’ge L'oid 1 t’ » I 't !• -\t> 
*■11 U ft P’ni dail -i-- ll's'i* \i> ’i* - 1 
'io’ia*!"# - f't i tl® II'-- . 1 t*.. ,'ii 1 , • 

i lunitv . * ipj '• (,rj’ • ' 

tlie «.ov' -r ’I - i' r ' I, ' > ( v , r--. 

t 't - l m •> t ' f ' • . s * • * 

P-j: tl I’ i 

ii- 'i' M \ i' . 1 J - i' r.' 1.1 tr '* - 

' 1. '*,1 i \t ' 1 'i ' t ' ’ Jt 

J - ( >1 ,'1,1. »r. I 

; l» - - ' i' . . < ' t» 1 . ii, ' , • ] . 1 

j 1/ ••'j-’f Iv f '•>’!» * 's'-* r»f 1 .i ’ ' 

f» a-1 1. i I* * i— ti " '»^ * *-*■ Ii .. ^ . 

r ' f.t ’ i S’*' - I * ■ s.' " 

1.*^-^-,*®)^®!,.-* 5 ’T.r r a'.'J I. . *,* 

i.' 3" • < I- * * f ' ’ '* I'-; 1* ' 

t - f I 'i ’ * I t'’*i • * 3 . 1 ' « 

i, -J* J* 'J * J .*• t* i > * ’ 

‘A; tit*-’-; ‘ ^ 

y* r »*.♦•*- **f*^'*f'^ J 

!>• 5 .T* Vi } i ‘ * * * 

S. ' *>i*' A I 





Sorcf.cs : Lttcrarw Scieniific and Social. 


1 V - F’’ «r ^7‘ Inn *s \ ? ' nshoi'" vk^. Ma>'dai.a, ■ 
— ioL'iJo! i.j 1010 b'. the hto .'Ir V t 
JI r. j r'.Jo 'in ! S'T.nr K C Meb-ndile and j 
xrz. * ir tr- Act 31X1 of ISGO m lOlC j 
v.t’i tS '• r>f cjl*tc*'n2 ”01 coiiscnins 


> - 


1 • 


I'll >*f.' il' erect ms suitable Imillsncs 
fo- f ’ 'I r an 1 eahibitir.!: them, puMishinc > 
fwC',. r-'t'^ris'- -nl 0*1101 avorks 01 histonca! I 
rc=o rc’i nl ucaemlla to cncounsc and 1 
fa *rr enf'e.! studj ot and research in Indian 1 
!. H"* a biUllin? of its omi , has rc- 

r a ’ * ' 1 ri'l ne 1 preini'cs lor additional ' 

} * '*! ro;-'== 5 the best collection of j 

I'l"- -n anl llarathi hi=torical papers owned i 
I a a’ \ I ri' ato =oci<"t v Has a rare collection ' 
f. a**-.,' - ihoi=anfl Indian paintines now 


•'1 
> r a^ 

*■ 

ra't 
1 ' 
. a' 


1 IP a *p -i-'l aiinc: recently added, 'mam- 
a ma (. 'binot and an armoury of old 
'= II'' a s-otiou for copper plates, 

' I a*r!iToiorv and has a library of 
0 '= III 111 ' fortnlehtlv and annual 
r- ’ I *«. ’’'at' ' orid papirs ban'd on ori- 
1 ’ *< . 1 = .ire prcrwitfd, dneu^sed and 
’ • 1 1' J alili'lpd Has published sea oral 

a u < - r * o'lcipjil hl-eoTic il letters and other 
b *<■ * 10 ' I r. 1 iittrarv books whose total num- 
l -r cao d' lloceiecd Its 5,000 forpub- 
I'M.'! ai ,»n!s of the 'ihh.iji period from tlie 
’ '' l.aj.a =abU) of Mudlol Conducts a qiiar- 
t'*; jcuni-al df ao*»^d to rcscarcli lYork done 
I '/ *'r la 3!aTathl Cehbratcd the Silxcr 
Ju’"'' ly calhnr the first All-India Modem 
lliiir— ' f oncre-s In It'S'i lias planned Cora- 
’• '’''"r tl' a ao’um'-i in LUpdl-h pisins an 
• iljtT.il ic.ount of roicarebe® in \ moiis 
i M 1> ji' I'l- laaiiiU on jnibhc sub'fip* 
t ■> ' H ' b n r-i'niiu ‘■oni'' kniit-in-aid 
*»i 1 tl ' »r 1. 1 mil Ml* of iji.iiil,i\ ,u<d the 
J‘o I t 'll, Miiui'.tii.ihte for the la-t tvo 
1 \ii*i I' 'uppirUd b.. nrut llajas, 
.l.vl _r'lir-, '•irdir- .ind the jmbhc ’Jhe 
I,.* !)’■ 1 h Allied of ^ew JtT'ij, I'b 
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o t'J'i dollars to the 
ix’' i 111' liu.'- Animal ineniber'hip 
a.itio > ill- •' III. 11-3, o, 13, 35, 
foi wliiiii fin bi ifunponiided for 
i\Ui3 t* 11 tmi*' tbf .iiiimal 'ul* irijH 
- I .r.> 111 .r ill*-' III a 'injlc year 
m» "lb *' <n(>- TOij , Annual intonic 
t>i\.i‘n to 4 tliou-and rupees 
T'i> Itaja ‘>ih(b of I’hUtan, 
I‘i M'',n ib( llaja b.di"!) <jf Aiindh , 
r i< I •• ih' b Ip 111 ij" and s-ardar G It 
'.'ll !i *>1 '*' 1 , ifitriuin I’roi I) ^ 

Ji e , fi'diiiarv J.xpf rt-iminber, 
■" H' ’ '1 1 1 : tp'd- 1 onit'ii"iJii 

' - ir I ir O N Mii)unid ir, e i J , 

K"’ 1 , 1 ' » i’r { t J! Join, JI e 

1 '! I > (to'dii, Jfijuinr i> K 
J ' 11, 1 t'.'l o'.ll'liira IKlIlb 

»_ 1.^, -jp .'bit i' ’ll, I'ooiii bite 


ATZ SoatZ\ —round'd IF'-’S, to 
5 ' < *.el tnccjrac^ Art by exhibition*- 

• * I’u-ti'i-* art Aif'i d Arts, and to &» 1 1 
* t*- ^***1' =br.-. t ar 1 'rial'iii-raLce of a 
f ' "•-'.E’-' t paV'O T'etun-i ard otp'r 
a 1 Art Anrual 1 ihll 'tlon u-saally 

; . i-i A" u.,1 'lb "ip'ion 

Hi ld;L'f'‘ last.'l-*’ I - It J'r'‘ In. '-ir 
b 1 ' i Jt! t!”, I trt , //e-a Itt ' -jfr Jiao 

■ f'-U - 

ijchal. 


bo'ibat Brasch or tiu kovai asmtic 
S ociEXr.— Founded 1S04, to Inacstlcate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual sill I'cr.ption Rs l>0 Seenl'trv 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay . 

BOUBAY Medical Usios.— F ounded 18S3 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of A lew sand experiences between its members 
and to inaiiitaiii tne interest end status oi the 
medical proicssion nv Bombay and the I’rcsi- 
demy. Entrance Fee for Resident mcTiiliors 
Rs 5, monthly subscription Rs 2, Absent 
members Rs 2 ycarh and non-rc-i- 
dent members yearly subscription 3’,« 5 
iVoidnif Dr K 'S Blririu.b<i 1 icr- 

7>r» vp/ciif « Dr B B Yodli .iiid Dr A 

Kaninlly , lion Strr<tan'''< Dr ‘•or.il> 
.T 1’op.it and Dr RU'tom A Dix.ir i/oii 
Trni'UTCt Dr R D AIodA , llov Lil'rinnn^ 
Dr V B De^ai and F X Diji Blax.it'Ky 
Lodire Buildinu, Frenth Bruise, Ciu>wpi‘t\, 
Bombay 

BoJiBAY Xaxcral History society (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1S60) — 1 oiinded 1SS3 
to promote the etudy of Xatiiral Ili'tory in all 
its branches The Society lias a mcmlicrsldp 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
xertebrates and Invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Cexlon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society ’s collections hax c been transferred to 
I that Mii'euni. A Journal Is published three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well ns 
descriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders Tlio Society’s library is 
open to members and books may be borrowed 
under special arrangement by members resid- 
ing in tlic mofusbil Annual subscription 
Rs 25 Entrance fee Rs 10 Patron 
H E Tlie Viceroy of India , Ytee-Patrons - 
H E H The Niz.ain of Hyderabad, orsi, 
fi it E , II H The Maharaja of Baroda ; II H 
The Muharaja of Traxancorc, c 0 r E , If H. 
The Maliaraja of Jodhpur, o c 1 r , k c 1 1 , 

Kovo ,H il Tlie Maharajadliiraj of Patiala, 

II, H Tlie Maharaja of Rewa, K 0 « i , H H 
Tlie Maliaraja of Bliax'nagar, b 0 « I , II If. 

, Ihe Nawal) of Junagadh, 0 0 1 r , h t’ <t T Hr 

Daxld Ezra, Kt, F7«t, A S Viriux , 
Lt-Col K G Gharpurcy, lir« (Retd), 
, W sj Millard, i Z s I’n udenl II. J Mr 
i lto 2 tr Lutnlex', octr, l>L, Goxtriior 01 
! Boinbax. \ irc.pretidenlg Rex Ir J r. 

Caius, “J, Rt Rfx R D Aclan-l, it s . 
' Curator S 11. Prater, c M / « , 3! I A , J I’ , .i»** 

j Lurtlor C McCann Ilei’t VUrt A I 

liriijtifU-' Ar^fiorUtpt J> P lAUjittiT 
i.alOr’/ .IfM.f.i;/ P F Gomes 
I 114, Aj/Ollo -tri.". Bomb ly 


V. V. Oak, Pi'-: 
Cr:ui.J 1 *' Be 


Of:' 




l„lVl •\ ‘'A'lT'IY \‘-' 0 CIATI 0 X — Found 'I 

to create an cdiiirtted public opinion * I'b 
f.'CarJ to sanitary rutterz In g'-nenl; (•') 
to di'*J-f till- Ino-ilt'lge i.f sanitation aro 
hxpi ae g^iiiralh, aad <>* the pirfxtntlon of 
thi: sjj'iad c* dis. • nmirigit all cti**''* ei 
frtj;l' by n*-.^!!- of Ut’orf*. 1'a‘Irts **.1 
p-a-tli-al d'Kiou-t-ali' ' i eii'l, If los'l'. 



Societies Literary, Scientific and Social. 


bj holdiQK classes and (\Timiiatioiis ; (c) 
to promote sanitiry science bj ci'mg prizes, 
rewards or medal# to those who ma\ bj 
diligent application add to oiir knanlcdgc 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for hoinelv talk 
or simple practical lectures for mother^ and 
girls in the various localities and different 
ch.awls, proaided the people in such loea 
lities or chnwls pi\c facilities The Sanitiiy 
Institute Building in Princess Street was built 
by the Association at a cost of ncarh Its i 
1,00,000 The foundation stone was hid bj 
Lady 'VVillingdon in March, 1014, and it was I 
opened in March, 1915 It is a large and hand- j 
some structure with a large Lecture Hall, ^ 
Library, Museum, etc , and also proa ides ac- • 
commodation for King George V Anti-Tuber- j 
culosis League Dispensary transferred to the 
Municipality in 1024, the Museum and office of 
the Assistant Health Ofllcer, C and D "Wards, 
and the Vaccination Station Hon Seerdnni 
and Treasurer Dr H K Mbatre, L M A S , 
n r H , D T at An (Cantab ), Exccutiae Health 1 
Oflicer, Bombay Joint Jlonorarif Sceretarif i 
Dr C Coutinho, n so , t 't A s , » nj 
Bnmsn and Foueicn- Bintr Sociwr — ! 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has I 
been at work in this country since ISll I 
It has 0 Auxiliaries in India and an Agenev I 
in Surma The first Auxiliary was cstab- 1 
Iiahed In Calcutta in IBll, then folloarcd 


the Bomba} Auxiliary in 1*!^, tiic 
Auxiliara in la20, I'lit Kortli India Avxi- 
liarj in 1645, the I’liroab tiixiliarj in len*. 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in leT j *i i i’ fl • 
Burma Aeency was founded in Is?!*" lie 
Bible or some portion of it i« now to I < liad 
in oaer 100 dilfcretit Indian lanciiacc* and 
dialects and the circulation fhrongiiojt India 
reached 72 l,24i> issues in 1911. Ihe Bill'‘, 
Testaments, and Portioii« in the aariovs 
acKiaculars me «old at rate'- wiiirfi ^h 
acr\ poorc't tan pay, and at con-idcni'' 
loss to the Socictj Gifts of L'ipti'>h 
‘Scriptures arc made to 'tiidcnt* who pij« 
Unlacrhita examination' tli*' N>w Tr-tam-nt 
and Psalms to Mafriciihtc' and S’,*' P.il !*’ to 
Graduates (Tlie'cciff>.Iia\c l«’cn di- citlr* *-1 
at prc'-i'iit On account of the war! 

Portions of Scriptures In the important act- 
naculars ha\c been prepared in ni'-'d t%{e 
for the use of the Blind and large grant* 
of mono} arc annunlia ciacn to th*' dif- 
ferent Mi'sion*. to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible M omcn’« work. B"- 
sidcs the British and Foreign Bible So-'i-ta, 
there I# Bible work carried on In India, 
and Burma in n I'liirli »nnller • j 
by the Bible Tran«ljitIoD Secletx — wldcb M 
connected with fiie Baptl-t Mlflnnara 
Socict} — the Rational Bibl" ''O'-i »\ of ‘■•at- 
land, the American Bible ‘’oel'-tj ard tie 
Trainincbnr Tamil Bible Soeir’a. 


Tlie following table sliows the growth In the Bnti-li A Foreign Bible Soci'^a’s work during 
the past fear jears io India 

TaBIE of CirCCIATJOV OF THE B F B S IV IVDIA. 


Auxiliaries 

1941. 

1'’40. j 

1939 

1938 j 

1937 1 

JUCC ( 

1925. ' 

PCI. 

Calcutta 

11,1244 

220,003’ 

216,301 

23S.342 

244,292 

244.770 

212,555 

J 

Bombaa 

l(Wi,R41 

242,561 

248,401 

232,401 

230,526 

213,271* 

2t3 474 

1 ^ 

Madra r . 

2fi2,l>i»7 

365 050 

444,646 

350.060 


352,79'’ 

2 't 7» > 

• » J ' » 

Bangalore 

2',0(.i., 

43 057 

4S372 

36,02 1 

44,705 

31,410 

34 Cl- , 


Xorth India 

13'i,Hl' 

250 051 

212,321 

165 506 

167,220 

I'lC, C'J4 

^4 i 

'' 

Punjab 

7*>’t 

116,525 

100 570 

107.645 

04,40.’ 

‘^7," >4 

'i.r t 

a # * 1 *• 

Tot.al 

711 2J(> 

1,2<.7,] i > 

bj:" >73 

1,I5'‘.65<1 

l,14'i,]<>2 


l.I-*’ '41 

l.f 5 


Thc'O return" do not include the copies which an} t’lxiltira li"-« *upf' <• * to 1/ ' • ' 'n 

.anj other .VuMllanes during the jear 

GcDcrai Secretary for India and Cca Ion ThcKea.J S M. }' s aa'-oIVa’, "* 'Cl, 


BKtTisn Medicil Asson^Tios (Bombay 
Branch) — Founded ISSO, to promot* Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the raa'.ate- 
nanee of the honour and intere*!* of tbe ■ 
aiedkal Profe*'i*in <i-~rder’ I’r 1* K 
Bharuiha rio' (1 ng ) ‘ D'eae I I,’ 

d5, A CM Qiiee T' Bo-'il, Bo nl aa 4 

CnitPREN’S Aid Sociftv was f'tab’i«a-^d in 
1927 to liclp forward the op'^alloa cf t* c , 
Boiabaa Children Act ba taUcg oaer res- 
P'vB'ib'lita for the isaintfascee of lie Ui ‘a*-- 
khadi CM’dren'* Bemand IIo"!’ for f-e c*- 
pai'i'atio’i cf !' ‘1 1'*' ir 1 1"-*,'’* I'" i-'a’i 
M'una-v - jp rai'ix 1 wo > r(g»’'i’g 1'“ 

t o' li<\~ -'I i'- <'e''' w -'i l\ *1 

V e tc-'t 'o- a’ ‘ ’ - • < ' t> 

D \id - -a" 1* f • V ^ 

'I'l** >-0 I'a ’ ' ' t' • t i t . H - 

< '’f 'I-”, ’ h 1' b — d 


1 . a*oiI Til* *« '*'1 I- •> I 'n 

oTaM-ati ) 1 \ (Ml a 's' ’i '• 

Jl' iM -j. i - > 

de-’b'-t*' r'ii’l’'ci It- ff'-i j «*, f* 

India, jua*' ''!*> o'*' ' i"« 1- •* > 'c j-i — 

cfage a^J c I'dr* i of*" f' 5 a'-‘ ' ■ I • . ' 
p r*'”'*, all c' «}■'’! * ** * " < 

t** fr* tb" !,■' '’a 1 - ' • * ♦• 

B 11 C‘t\ c* ^ 

/'rcfiie-' n J r ' I - •' 

\ t ' J’t 'f I > < 1 1 * 

*»r I'S* . I }•- 1 » 



‘ f 

'V'-S-I*..!'’ J 'I ' " 

e. " ** i ‘ - I ' 

l.'i 1 1 i'i'j' '• 

{ ♦ j - J . .< Vw ' 
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ri.'.nf cf ht!(l in a IIianla\an pine forest in 
It -.nirp'j' (Simla Bills) from IT H the 
'•''^'ar.aja cf Pathla for a Sanatorium for 
Tvi Enrartives Hi's Bighness also gave a 
tirratin of Bs one laUi In 1911 by special 
rcmii'»ion the Sanatorium was named “The 
King Edward VII Sanatorium " It lias Its 
vpf t"al water works knorni ns the Lady Hard- 
ingt iVater Work®, presented by the late Sir 
» 'linuMiai Madliavlai, Bart , of -Vhmedabad 
Tt.r Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Kerhirw.an v\dnl Gut't House for visitors to 
Itln-an pore ll lias accommodation for 100 
j^titnls including the special Punjab Block 
t Jilt from a grant of tlie Punjab Government 
f tj'l r(''racd for European patients Most of 
the MockE and cottages are built by Parsis 
Jhf '•ir Batan Tata Cliaritic« donated large 
E ini fe r tiie upkeep of the sanatorium from 
V‘2J ai d in l'*30 endowed Ibc X-Rav and 
},i, iisht licpartmcnts at a cost of 
I't-a'. e‘'«> Pile ‘'anntonum lias its own 
t'ara and i<- tailed tbc Bai Pirojbai II H 
i’\t <ck Ii'iin Tlic Sir Chlmibliai Malidaalal 
Jij j- riE ira Ins an out-paflcnt department 
Til' Jirircation Hall is called '‘Ihc Sir 
'jjim’r- «.iiich Becreatlon Hall” after 
( mil' o* the late Maharaja of Patiala 
<a*h ltsolf.,OW) haae been spent on 
’ in, c’lt tbc <lte' buildings etc , and tbc 
.* "Tintif.l csj^rjiditurc Is about Its 50,000 
ll,r s.nd .tiinloT Medical Oflictrs arc 

■I. I'gf <d the ‘'anatonum The office of 
•» IS je F.tuat'^d at tbc Seta Sadan 

1 'Tlitr< ffaridCM r.e'inlia> Mr S P 
llrdr i‘ the Ho'i f-eerctart and Mr Pirosha 
r ’•!i ■’’ll- the Hon Tr<a‘ur<r 

ivjioane* I'n-irATioN or Isnit.— The 

1 II j’ at”* lederaiioii of India aaas rcgi«lcred 
I il> in H‘JD laitli tbc following among Its i 
' 51*1 ebjfC's — lo promote and protect 
’he Irtercf’s of cmploacrs engaged in the i 
S'rdf r irmfrco, industries and manufactures! 
' I Ir I’la , to p'-omoie or opi>o«e legislation ' 
1 - o'l'r i'.e 2 ‘uri« affecting their interests,! 
to r. 'ii'^t nd circulate statistics and other! 
! ft.*7’-'''rn of interest to cmplojcrs, to' 
' in •< l'>ga*et' and advisers to the ' 
■•I'Toniaa d Ijibonr Conference? and to i 
I »r.',’aic op'iior* on the subjects coming, 
* 1 ’ di‘'-L.--*<‘n txforc fucii bodies, and to I 
]‘.T' 'e CT cpf’Ct*'- tliclr recommendations,! 
!» Sf''-jre cornrted nction-on all subjects' 
i'a,’a'i,g tl" interests of it« members;! 
i/i c in' '* r and support well-considered' 
tf' 'I ,ff far th" vtllw anl iip.lift of Ijibour I 
S' i r'tatii'h 1 amornoi « relations between I 
< -j ’a’ SI. I I.a.t-ovr; and to carrj on pro-l 
'f - tl ' j'irp«->S'' of educating public i 
^ rtgs'd to tic character, S'opc, t 
j-'-j, s'J tr'd' of laJustrial tnterpn-c ' 

fcs irp'i'*-i'*f t lie Ifdera’ion 

V 

'•< ' e'tlo *'si'rg e'lj’^yf's’ f 'parlsstions in 
;• j,4 arc ef ti e J e '^ratiop 

Is* t** c* I'S's” hr tl- jfsr lOjd s»e — 

f -I *■ 1».’ /'rc- 

,, k - }», J , ,j I' 5f'rii’'-E ^ 

Tt ' u" e* r ' ll r« '* a' p'lSci t 

St 1 i’f tJ .’(J gate * 1'' f a’ 


Epkopean Association — T he European Atfo- 
elation xras estabhshed in 1883 under the 
title of “ The European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association ” and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of tlic European 
Defence Association, the present title being 
adopted in 1913 The Association lias 
for Its major object the organisation of 
European inffucncc in the political life of 
India. The Head Office (Central Administra- 
tion) IS in Sassoon House, 4 L}ons Range, 
Calcutta President C 1’ Lawson, sr i A 
Vtcc-Prestdeii(s M A F Hlrtzcl, Mb A 
and A McIntosh Hon General Treasurer 
R S Arthur , General Seereiaru ‘ Mrs 
M. R Grcnyer 

Bkanohes of the association. 

As" iM — Chairman, \V Fleming 
C\CHAR — Chairman, C IV Morley. 

SriHET — Chairman, G Wilson, lion. Secre- 
tary, W B Banowman 
E BFsr.Al, —Chairman, J O Macailncj , Hoii 
Sccretari/, E, de H Bell 
W* Benoae — Chairman, H V Peeling, Hon 
Seerelury, C Gallon 

Caioctta — Chairman, C T. Lawson, MIA ; 

Secretary, Mrs M K Grenjer 
Daweelisg — Chairman and Hon Sceretani, 
B M Thompson. 

DoOAlis —Chairman, W. D Simpson , lion 
Seerelarif, J Duff 

BoMBsy — Chairman, A McIntosh, Hon 
Secretary, 0 B Cockaine 
XORTH Biuab — Chairman, E. 0. Munns, M b A , 
lion Secretary, W. H Mcjrlck, 0 u E , M.E A 
Mamhiem — Chairman, A C Combe, MEO , 
Jt Hon Secretaries, B IVilson Hnigli, Ml a 
and P W H M’oods 

SOCTII IsniAN — Chairman, G H Hodgson, 
MIC 

PeSJAD — Chairman, feir William Roberts 0 1 E , 
MIA 

biso — chairman, 3 H Blackwell, c in ,MC , 
lion Seereiaru, M, 11 Carter. 

UNiiri) Ppovikces — Chairman, H. A.IVilklnson, 
Hon. Secretary, H. W. Morgan 

IspiAM AOCOCNTAMCr Boafu — Tlie Indian At- 
countancy Board is constituted under tli** 
Indian Companies Act VII of 1913-38, which 
was spcclallj amended in 1930 in order to phe 
{ffcct to an All-India scheme of rtgMralloii 
of public accountants and nnditors and the 
creation of an Indian Accountancy Board to 
adtl'c the Got emor- General in Council on all 
nutters rakatinp to the regulation and control 
of the acrountanej profe^ion In India. 

I rom 1014 to 1018 Local Gotermnents grant- 
rd both tnnj.orarj and p'Orrnanent nnditors 
lian><"« to P'frtons to act as auditors of Puidle 
C«Kip''inle», as tin iiiliiimuni ejualiiieation ri 
tiulref*, in sju of the exUn'-ite bank f.allur*'' 
of 1913 Irotn 1018 to l'*}2 the Lo<ai Go%; 
tmiriffit', itV'l from 34 the (>ntral *»o’, 

♦ rrij en', vr„n*«d S'l'h jx-f to p.i 'sons wb'* 
Jud bcUi avarduj tli' ftOMrnn.'it JJij'oma 
JO .Areout.i..r of< th* /'ton rn* relation <4 tb* 
A'"'-'/-! J iJlj 'r,n « I’O' d <■' I'''/i"ta' 
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There were several practical diflicultics in ad- 
mlnistcrmg a central subject by a provincial 
government and in 1931 the Central Govern- 
ment took charge of the accountancy profes- 
sion — ^the youngest of tlie learned professions 

Every person desirous of practising as a public 
accountant in British India, has to be enrolied 
on the Bcgistcr of Accountants maintained by 
the Central Government and is styled “ Regis- 
tered Accountant *’ under tlie Auditors' Certi- 
ficates Rules of 1932 There is, in operation, 
a strict scheme of professional examinations, 
registrations of apprentices for tlie practical 
framing, recognisation of coaching institutions 
for the tlieoretical aspect, registration for the 
practising public accountant and an elaborate 
code of professional ethics, all conducted and 
rigorously enforced by the Central Goacm- 
ment on the ada ice of the Indian Accountancy 
Board, 

From 1932 tol939 the members of the Indian 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the 
Central Government out of tlie ranks of tlie 
leading public accountants throughout India 
In 1939 tlie Central Government cliangcd tlic 
rblcs and introduced a progressi\c element of 
elected members from the practising account- 
ants The ultimate goal is to form an auto- 
mous body of accountants to take charge of tlic 
profession Under tlic present rules, the 
Indian Accountancy Board consists of 20 
members The term of membcrsliip is for 3 
years Tlic present term commenced from 
1-st July 1939 

Chairman Tlie Hon’blc Sir Alan Lloyd, 0 s I , 
0 I n , 1 0 s , Secretary to tlic Government of 
India in the Department of Commerce See- 
retarj/ P N Bhandari, ncoin (London), 
AO A, RA Address Government of India, 
Deptt of Commerce, Ken Delhi 

INBIAN Adult Education CoNFrRrvcE — Tlic 
First Session of the Indian Adult Education 
Conference was held at Delhi in Slarch 1933 in 
order to make n beginning with organising all 
adult education work being carried on tlirougli- 
oiit the country’ At tills Conference it was 
decided to set up a provisional committee to 
gather information and make preparations for 
the nest Conferenee, to be held in 1039 Ihe 
President of this Committee was the late 
Bon’ble Justice Sir Shah Mohammad Sulai 
linn, Judee, 1 cdcnl Court of India, and the 
Hon General Secretary was Prof H 15 
Richardson, Government College, Uahorc 

Prom its Information Bureau at No 2", 
Darvagunj, Dellil, the rommlttee i«utd pc 
rlodical bulletins and answered nil que-^ions 
conrernlng adult (duration An Adult I du- 
ration Handbook, edit'-d bv Sir Radha- 
lvri^hnan was publl'hed in Deccinbe-, lo„'i 

The -Second Confirmee was held at P.haca'- 
pnr, Bihar, on the 2nd and Jrd Deci mbe-, 
103<i, under tlie prcMdcnt«hipofMr IIP Ma«a- 
ni, \ Ice-l hanccUor, Bombav Uni'fS-tv Itwas 
decided that s Jficimt p’'ocre'« had b "n made 
ill adi'lt education throughout the co'-etrv to 
warrant the fitting up oi a p'-ma-mt evvn- 
l^3tion. in place of the Provi-local O.^a-l-l'ic 
Co’nnil'tci . to co-o’-dl’-atr wori tlir'Jgbojt 
the count'! Ttii'efore th» co’'St'tuti ’a 
the Indian Adult 1 ducat'ci Af-or'ati’’; vi's 

d'awii I’p 


The aims and objects of the \--aciati>i 
arc — 

To spread knowledge among tin' p-'iji'e 
of India ou all sulijeets related In tlieir ail 
round welfare and culture in a p'piilir and 
attractive manner through ‘•int ible ngrnii' * 
To initiate, wherever nec(=<ir>, adult (dura 
tion nclmties In co-ojirration vidi varioiia 
organisations and individuals int-'c-leil 
in the work, and to encourage and ei o-dinatc 
local efforts and organisations eiuagjd in 
promoting tlie cause of adult r ducat ion 
To serve ns a central bureau for inforiii dioii 
and advice concemlng adult education In 
the different provinces and .-tatis of Indii 
To co-operate with movements aiming at 
the removal of illiteracy and igno'inie and 
the promotion of the'iivic, cconomli au'l 
cultural interests of the people. To -erve a« 
a connecting link for intcr-provlneial aid 
Inter-State co-ojieratlmi and c.» or.iiiiatl m , 
To prep ire and siipplv, if ntc'- s'v, su,i.-i 
charts, films, booklets, suitable lit*'’a*uri‘ 
etc , and to undertake tlie pubtiratlMn of 
bulletins and Journals , t,> arrangi piibh' 

lectures, demonstrations, s,»nilnar- «'■ («’ 

the furtherance of the object-, of tin > 'i 
tion. To organise the Indi in Adult idinatim 
roiifcrcnec at least once cverv t wi v>vr< 
To induce the bnlversltii ■. and o‘h r i ho i 
tional bodies In the comitrv to tak up adult 
education work, and to do nil >;th'r n * • 
th.at are incidental to th' fulhlme i* of the 
above-mentioni d objc't' of tin A- 'liti>i 
Prcudrnt, R P Jiasani 1 I'c I’r> <•' > ' 

H H The Maharajah of ( ooch In in' P ml 
I^xmibai Rajw ifje, Mrs v L Pm lit. It’ 
bved Mahinood, l*rof A h Itisii, t J 
larkev, Cniernl .Scri'un/, ’I 151 I’l hi 
OBI , 134 C, Apollo Striit 1 ort It >ail a . 
Axwtatc Accrrf/jrict Mi-s itodav in t» >’ I. ib , 
Pt X L Kltroo R ‘'urvemri i Pm, 

I’ M Gopalakrishmii It< v 15 < M' > ■ 'ji 
Trea’nrrrr, Prof II 15 Pi h 1- ' i II > > s' 
College, Indori 

Indian CiirjiiCAL Socim — M'a' fiic'-i jr 
1024 with .Nir P C Ray as I’r 'iPr:. la-U J 
In the Lnlvcrsltv College o' ‘•nr-'ce j ullli",’-' 
'•2, I jqw r ( irrular J oid t d *' i s , « 

N Rlntni-ir /’rci '/■ • sir I J, 1 ’ j 

chan, Prol A It Dhai 11 15 I > • ' i ' 

Dr trllb rt ,1 loib', P'<>‘ t I ' 

Dr ^ bri hni Pod P i M ' ’ D’ J 1 

Div Nir 1* c Rvi D' H b s P ‘ J 

K •'iii-h 5 I" / le, 'e • j> • I I 1 

.ind Dr J N b iv // ' t ' D' 1 *> 

tfb"-h Jilt Sr /• r D’ V t 

Jin V! IrfK'.'iT D' 1’ 3>. it S>’ 

K «h-»wdli't\ 'a D' ' D' 

lo-hl Pff bril' a’l > (.! ' D’ '! <. , 

D' J5 t I,- 1 1 P'. • P I t. ' > D’ ‘ •• 

bipmaa D’ P I V ij ' 5 ' i i 

sar.j' Prif b i. N p, • . t - 

bio D- s, S.lPji Jir {< t I, 

l>r \ syi,- D* iC \ < 

Dr N A > -/ ./ f’’ ' 

<W , tff* S,r,n ' N M L ' 

S’lJ D’ D C “kr'V Ar / • 

/, . A-'. -• D' K V 

J’Ttn . D’ I D D ' 1 ' 

i 5 i" 

p :! I’s’V' y ” ./r 

D' .« \ -v - fr 
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Jlcmbersliij) is open to nil Indnji'' sMn]ia- 
thi«in;; Mitli the cause of JiulLiiis 0\ei»p.ie 
Minimum annual subscription, 3Is 3 , Lite 
Membersliip, Ks 100 

Prmdcnt — S Satiainiiiti, jitA T'lrc-I 
Presidents — C Datta, M n A , Jamnadns 
Mehta, ji i, a , Mr T X iJaneijee, M A 
Sir A JI OliiiznaM, vla , JIii‘-sflinblinl 
A Lnlji, M Ii A , Padampat blnjihnnn 
M L A , Tile Ilon’blc Mr V V Jv.iIiKai 
MCS , Dr B b Moonje Kiinwar Mr 
Maharaj Singh, M L A Treu'-nrer — Lili 

Harnin Datta lion Seerciom — t 1/ P.itcl, 
Beading Bond, Hew Delhi 


The Ikdian Boads and Thanspoet Devetop- 
MENi association Limitpo — BcglKtcrcd 
Office — 41, Nicol Bond, Ballard Dstatc, 
Bombay 

Patrons: Hia Excellency Sir Bogcr Liunlc}, 
ooir, UL, Go\ernor of Bombay; Hie 
E xccllencj Sir Hugh Dow , ROSI, RCIE, 
I 0 6 , Goa ernor of Sind . llis KxcelIcnca ‘'Ir 
Maurice Hallctl, KCSi Cii , ic® 
Goaeriior of the United Proalnco- 


Tlio Association was formed in 192C and re-' 
plstcrcd in October 1927haalnRa Councilwitli' 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Lahore, Nagpur and New Delhi, oath with 
a Local Committee 

The Annual Subscriptions for membership 
of the Association are Associate Members 
Bs 5, Ordlmrv Members Bs 10, and 
Supjiortlng Members B-^ 300 

The alms and objects of the A'«oclatIonarc 
to promote tlic deaclojniient of tnii-i'Dil 
of ana bind in< biding Bo id. Motor 
and Air Iriiispnrt throughout India b\ I 
making representations to the Goaernintnt 
of Indii, Goi ernments of Proilncc' District 
Board® and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, iinproctintnl 
and milntcuince ol roid®, budge"- and 
aerodrome*- cti , to iinkc rcpri-' iitations 
to all or anj of the bodlL*- regirding 
the adjustment’ of tixition custom*, duties' 
and excise alfictlng motor Mblclis.and other, 
modes of traiisiiort ind the tinploimait of, 
same in such a manner is to ficlhtatc thti 
dttclopment of transport thioughoiit India 
to cduc,ite tilt public bj iinan'oi propigiiidij 
and to create aiithoritatiae public opinion! 
with regard to the mtds of, and adsantap sj 
to bedtrhed from, improitd roid uid ilri 
commimicitlon' and the u*e of these form' 
of transport 

All p^r'cns, associations, firm* or caTipanlC' 
Int' rested In Trvnsi-o’’t Dtitloiejint arc 
eligible for chclion as M'.’nl>-rs 

The pres. 'll ci* 's*it’ition rf the <oin''lo' 
the As'O'iitloa Is — 

PrenJr'* The Hoa’blf Mr B II Park*’", JP 
Ji'c/Vc'.V'l H L LeBot 


J/rmfters of Council Jrnjor-Gcneral Sir 
Bcginald Ji’ord, K c ji o , c n , p *, 0 . IT B 
Ormcrod, V p , & Giicink, Mr Nes* 

AVadia, K 11 r , 01 r , a p, ; B J "Watson, 
Nttmialioincd M, Chinoa, Jp , T, K S, 
JCaiincrsIcj, oni Mr’, IVB Mhlfesldo, 
E S Voniin, D Nilsson, V 1 Nod P.iton 
JP , W Iluldilnson , Dr P P Antla and 
J N Kcir, 3 P 

Branches are aircadj in c\|slence In Bomhaj , 
Calcutta, Madras, Karnclii, Assam, Lahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi and others will ho 
formed as and wlien occasion deimmN. 

Applications for mcmbcr-lilp sjionld be 
mide to tho Gcni nl Seen tarj of tlie Af«o- 
ciation at It, Nlcol Boid, Billard I 'hate, 
Bomhaj, or to the Secret irltsof flit Hr inclics, 
Bomhaj, PO Bov SIS, Cilcnfti, PO 
Box 228'> , Madr.as, P O Box 1270 , Karaelil, 
P,0 Box 1C8; Assam, PO Jfoh inaphat ; 
J>ahore, P O Bov ICl , Nngpiir, Vcllnr Bldg , 
Kingsway, and New Delhi, P 0, Bov 5C 

India V' SocirTV or Oninvrti, Anr (Calcutta) — 
Patron Marquess of yeMand, 0 r 1 1 . 
Secretaru Dr MharranJ.an Ba\ Ofri‘‘e 11, 
Mcllington Square, Calcutl 1 

IvPH SPVDAT SCHOOL Umo*. —The India 
Sunday School Union, founded In Allilnbid 
In 1870, Is an Interdenominational organisation 
hating for Its object the Ftrengtliiiilng of 
religious and moral education In the Christian 
schools throughout tho Indian Lmplre It has 
B<r full time workers, both Indian and 
European Its General Cotineil Is eoinjioscd 
of representath cs from the National Chrl'tlan 
Council, the ProtincialBcpre-'tntatlvt Coun- 
cils local Sundoj School Unions which are 
Auxdiarics of the I S S U , .nid from I hurcl 
Councils 

The headquarters of the Union arf at Coo- 
noor on the MIgIrl Hills, when, Im -' drs Ih** 
office and will-stocl cd liool. shop, th're is th* 
6t Andrew Xcafhtr '1 raining Jn'tltiitloo, Jn 
this institution Summer Schools are hi 'i| 
where a short hut Intin'Ke co'ir-* of ett’<U 
and training is olfcrcd to lead>ri I'l rt’l ku, 
education from all parts of Irella 


Besides the acliiities "t h'.a(lqu‘’rtf r , the 
Union oilers coiir*' J of h rturt' iu ' n\ j i*-t of 
the cou’itn, dtlncnd b ncriiler* of It* 
staff A IJuartcrl.. Journal is j al ',*1 e i j», 
J n,.ll'h, and J,t"on ^o'fs for f*i 

Ln?h‘h and se\»ral vcrraeul r« rixt**- k« 
on fulijec's conrert* '1 wPh thf i o*; r' 1 li '* 
teaching are il'j rull'h'l !* *,"* *-> 

langnagis, and .‘-cr'j'*U'c »*ai k't ’i 't> 
organised 

TlicofT'ctrs of the Unlou are ei fr”'-i-‘ — 


Pr xln’ P: f B I 1' 1 i' i' I 
1 id 

1 i" Prr t ’■'I t Pi'-, -- 1 r ' 

d 

Trrztu'fr- W. H V-*--', J'- "i* 
Gc-caf Sf’rPs'i 2* IV. *•** t. ' ' '• 

TJ l» ‘'r • * ' P > ^ — 

r*< k. Ir*"'^ < -- ” 

4^,-'*' I''* , '-I, ' ' 
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I’ -r'T' fr T'^Gzrzzz? — Fo'SEded 

' i RC7..I C'rnr^'r in ISlo 

ft f—s: — 'Ir.td: I tn f-cn-c*’ the general 
If "• mt-.* en.:’n-'enn: and enmnt-erinn 
-z i t\ tr rT-j*.'^*'On in India and' 
> < f i'a*e tL" ere iinne e>f Info'Tnatlon 

* . *1" = rn ’"c-; s”oy''tr nnionns* i^s irem- 
* T"' ■* ■nr‘‘~h>=r:J'’i'' con-ie*' of Eonorarr 
!'“n Hcn"”'f LJ’ Mrialere : Meffbere 

* "a Ar - '■= rr^TTh-ers (Corporate Eemt-ers) ; 

<■ n-'-n 5‘nient;. and A'eociates. 

7*- rn an All-India boar and > 

f - '■nr.*:'’"! cf all tranches. civO 

*' „in r’ e’^^'drcal mininn. Efnctnin’. 

;’'''ml-'r:' .p c' tne Inr*.*Gtion demands 

* V * ^ rh -*and--d of proftssional status 

•’-I c'--. "c. * C'S a' IS r.qnred th- Civil, 
-f Ins‘jtntiOn5 in' 


■p Ii.-*.:nt cn Is adniin.-tered bv r. Co incil 
' -.i .'■c 0 ^ r » *3 5‘i Corpara-e Eoml^rs 
T r* -r a’ imnrh''? o enmreering. 

I ‘ -i-n Loc-’ Ccntr-« 'fith its 0 ”% ' 

‘ '_-**_*■ Cc*^m tt*es a^l the tota' - 
' *- r- - c-^r i y*'! It r_tliihes , 

- r Jo=.-nM 

*. *'* ' <"1 this In:t'*A>cn act as locat > 

. *. *i’ivr» to t’ e Standard 

• ‘T. '2 on t(- dra^t «pe''i£at.cns 
^ y * I’ V, Tn j^icn kt'E 

. .i' r r , 3/-'- ^ T^ ' 

• r.r r'n p.ic (London',' 

' I." f r S'^' Ba'^'idar. 

f — - f ' . » Laid, Ca’rrtta ' 

f ~ — l*'::'rra'r'.T .^'-'oru-nav— i,lS7 
, Ca'entt.-' P c ,V5--v>cji- 
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horse-breeders and to give them everv en- 
coniazement ; to improve and stanSardL'S the 
vannns types of horses bred in India; to 
prepare an Indian stnd booh ; and to promote 
imiiormity in all matters connected vrixh 
horse shorrs in India. Pdrsn-ir-Chi'f . 
H. E. The Viceroy ; PrfcIJf^,i (for 1941 ) • 
Cob J. Bruce, OJS-E., Eenala Estate, Pi:mja\ 
S'C’etcT' ■ Lieut -Col. W. H. B’ood ir.v,o 
The Society issnes the following pnblicaticn : 
“ The Horse in India,” an Elnstmted quarterly 
Journal in English. The Society ho’ds the 
Imperial Delhi 'Horse Show annually in Feb- 
rnary. which has been suspen l&i for t^e 
dnrat.on of the War. li'rts^ereJ 0 '“'ce — yew 
De'hi. 

PiSSESGEFS ASD TPATnC BELTEF -ASSOaA- 
nos. (Established in 1915) Bead O^a— 
Albert Bnllding. Hornby Hoad, Fort. 
Bombay. Objects : (c) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
crievanccs of passengers travelling either by 
Eailways Steamers, Tramways or Mo’or 
Buses ,'(t) To deal with problems of transport 
in general (r) Torepresent to Government, Local 
Bodies and other authorities as also to Bail- 
way and Steamship Companies, and Tramwav 
Company, carryinn passengers and trafSe to 
take all proper and necessary steps to ob'ain 
redress 01 rrch grievances (d) To take all pro- 
per and neces^ry steps to ob*ain redress of 
aforesaid grievances and tackling of prob’em.'s 
relating to transport in general and (e) To 1 0 d 
or Join wita other Associations, organisatior- 
or In.r*itut’oa.«, havian similar aims and objects 
i" hoHmuIictnres gath^tins:*, public meeti'cs, 
etc . and to carry on propoganla to further f- j 
o'’j'cts of tl r .T-sromation and to cduca'e 
tho trovell nu public a-'d the mercantile 
co-^tTunry wi‘h rcgini to their rights a’ d 
rcm'-ii;'. 

Pre''-I'~'i . ,T II. Kamda- ro’ititor, Ftre 
Pr.enf-'-v no'dharha^G Mororji JF. a'i 
Mo’iar'i'.A Pankh Ho" Joir* i?>—rrf 
I> f IIc-li ^ y. C Patuc-i .and llarilH y 
( c*n‘raiTrir 

P E y. All-Isdia CEyTr.r. — The .AJ’-Ir.dLi 
Cc*i*rc o* this Intcrnatio-ul So~ie;^ of cmlr‘’at 
p'-./wrights, cditoro e-royi.ts rovtli-*« 
< P L y ) was founded in by Sophia Wadn 
cni'=r tie rres’ifrocy of Dr pjit r.iirou.a'h 
Tau-.r:. \fic- Li- d a'h ia I'-'ll «‘rf^*i 
5or‘'»)ini yaidu w-s r t— ,d i*rf--!hrt y " 
\ I'-fc-Pr.'- fh -t- rr* ^a*i lh''ui',''aada Cia’- 
T'-jf • llr'i’ira “^vf'! Sulaira*? >ai'l " 1 
•^ir < 1:2 ii at-Tu-’m*n Tl •' a-m of t* - 

I' I y f-.e-ywf -re to pw-'-'e fri'-’i’ *•' ^ 
aro','"r v-i'^'-^ ari* to uj’’''**! fr''"' 1 
jp aid.' a tie M. I' dia 
>, frir ij:* .-i,!! r ira' r'.*' t '' 

‘r--a...-r .a <■' ii" r.ar.. Hi iu 

J ^ » 
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Indian of recognised position as n writer, 
subject to the approval of the EKecutive 
Committee Entrance fee Bs 5 , annual fee 
Its 3 , life membership fee Ks 100 Honorary 
Secretary N K Bhaguat.M A , ‘'Ar\asangha” 
22, Narayan Dabholkar Boad, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 

PniLATEUO SOCIETY OF INDIA — Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription Bs 6 Bon Sec- 
retary and tPreaiurcr E Franklin DeSouza, 
30-0, Eliotachiwadi, Bombay 4 

Poona Seva Sadan Society — T his Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs Bamabai 
Banade, the late G. H Devadliar, and a 
few other ladies and gentlemen in Poona, 
and uas registered in 1917 Its mam 
object IS to make women self-reliant, and to 
train them for missionary uork, includmg edu- 
cational and medieal work, on a non-sectarian 
basis, amongst their sisters and brethren in 
backward areas, especially tlie former No- 
minal lees arc charged for instruction in all 
classes There are eight different departments 
Bub-dividcd into about 100 classes The total 
number of women and girls on the rolls at the 
aarious Centres of the Societj is about 2,401 
There are in Poona three hostels, for women 
with 113 inmates ineluding inmates from 
backward classes Two fully qualified nurses 
haa e so far been sent ba the Sooietj for post- 
gradiiatc course in Public Health Nursing at, 
tlie Bedford College for women, London, with 
the partial help of a scholarship from the 
League of Bed Cross Society, Paris Besides, 
there are Maternitj Hospitals, Nursing Homes 
and Infant Welfare Centres at Ahmednagar, 
Allbag and Sholapur under the management 
of the Society in connection with other 
organisations The institution is largely de- 
pendent upon public contributions and Go\- 
ernment assistance The annual expenditure 
of the whole organisation now exceeds 
Bs 1,42,000 

Presxdent Shrlinant Sow Banl Saheb of 
Phalton , Jjoeal Secretarv and Treaeurer Jfrs 
Vainunabai Bhat , Lady Supenntendent and 
Seeretari/ for J)et elopment and CoUeetiami 
Mrs .lankibai Bhat , General Secretan/ 

G B Ganid, n A (Senior Life Member) 
Bon Medical Adrisrr Dr N L Banade, 
11 A , M 11 n s 

PRESS-OWMTS' association, BOMIIVV — 
started on 30th April 1019 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied tradca, to bring about harmonv 
and co-oi>cratlon among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be ncccssari in furtherance ol the above 
objects 

Offlee — 190 B, Galwadl.Girgauni, Bombaj 4 
Secretary — Manila! 0 Modi 

BrcKEATiov Ctm iNSTiTrrr — This Institution 
— a philanthropic and humanitarian bodv — 
wa« established bj the members of the 
l«unaili Dbarmlc Library In l«in with the ob- 
jiet of uplifting and eleaating the poor, with- 
out di«tinctio.i of ea«te or creed It al«o trie* 
to improtc the tacial, economic and spiritual 
condition of t’-e dcp’-c'^eed (llarijan) and poor 
cl isscc of people and w ith tin- intent has found- 
iJprimarj '■c!ioo’« a'^o-iation® and 'uch other 
departments in o-dir to ii’ieiiomte their con- 


dition and to achiexc these objects bv con- 
stnictirc and constitutional means It aI«o 
maintains orphanages, lecture halls and 3Iis- 
sionaries who constantly travel and impart 
general education It has branches at Ahmc- 
dabad, Ahmednagar, Karachi, Hvderalnd 
(Sind), Poona, Warrangal, Gondia, Dhorajl, 
Burma and East Africa It publishes tlircc 
Anglo- Vernacular papers namelj thc“Ismaili” 
(a weekly Anglo-Gujarati), “Al-Islah" (wceklj 
Urdu), ‘Nizan’ (a montlily Anglo-Gujarati) for 
the benefit of its members and the propagation 
of Islam Its central office is situated in 
Bombay at Kandi Moholla, Imamwada Boad 

President Major Ah Mahomed Mccklai .i r , 
Hon Presidencj Magistrate, Bon Secretan/ 
Bajaballj Mahomed Dandawalla 

Boyal Society of Arts, India and Burma 
Section — This Society was founded in 1764 
"for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce,” and devotes itself primarily 
to the application of science and art to practical 
purposes The Society ranks as one of the 
three oldest learned societies in England, and 
numbered among its early members most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th century 
During its long historv it has been the source 
of mam reforms and improvements in all 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung 

TheSocietv hasfromitsearhestdavs extended 
its interests and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire, and in 1809 it founded an 
Indian Section (now the India and Burma 
Section), and a little later a Dominions and 
Colonics Section The India Section is under 
the control of a Committee comprised large! v 
of former Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces 
and others wlio liavc held tiic iiighest Indian 
administrative posts Under Its auspices a 
senes of important lectures on Indian subjects 
is given each sear, which, with the other lec- 
tureg'dcllvcrcd before the Socletv, are publish- 
ed in the weekly "Journal” and circulated to 
members of the Society all over the world 
There .ire a large number of Fellows resident in 
India Patron I! M the King , Vhnirmnn 
of Council vir 1 dvvard Crow 1 , r vi f , 
Chairman India and - Jiiir an Section Com 
mtltrc Mr Ii.ivid Meok, ( ir oil 
Chairman Dominions and Co'onir\ Section 
Mr II irrv Lind«av , K (’ I 1 , C R 1 Secretary 
I\ M Luikluir-t VI V (on .ittlvc -rrvKf), 
Acliny Secretary Vernon M Davif'-, 11 v , 
.Ird Secretary and Sicntary, India end 
liamia and Dominwii’! and Co'unic\ Section 
D ( M irtln 11 s, ph D (on war ►ervuf) 
Acfy Ifdt ''ccrctary and ''ccn'ary India ami 
Itarma and JJoiiiinioii', and Cotiiiii' Sf,(xi,n 
Mi'> .1 ''COtt Bogcr- ''Ociety tc Iloioe 
lohn Adam '-treet Vdeljihi, London M < 2 

The Safety First Association or India — 
(Incorporated in 1932) Bcgi-tored Ofliee 
Elcetrlc House, Colaba Causpnay, Boinbav 
Tlie Association * is reci-tered under 'c'-ti'va 
20 of the Indian tomp.an!'*', Ac* Tiie 
liability of its members Is llmi’eJ I'V g ’a'in'*-' 
to a contrilution of Bs 5 Tl’p-e a'r fir 
classes of memliership ran^'i^g fro*-! I‘* - 
per annum for As'oc'atc *ni I‘* 1 '* 

per annum for ful' O-Jl-arv 
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Bombay, and maintains the followmg depart- 
ments of nork , (1) Home for the Homeless , 
(2) Aslirams (Training Homes) , (3) a Marathi 
Training College, with a primary School, (4) 
Home Education Classes, (5) Industrial De- 
partment including a worlcrodm, where Selling, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry, and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught The total number of 
women in the dillcrent classes is nearly 700 

Hon Secretary Miss B A Engineer, M A , 
XL B , M B E , J F 

Society fob the Peotection of Chilorek in 
Western India — OlBce and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matnnga, Bombay 

The Objects of the Society arc To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the streets of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adiflts, 
to piss such children on to existing charitable 
Institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children 
so far as possible from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for tlic children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments to the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thing, 
incidental or conducive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects 

The Society is responsible for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion regarding the 
children's Act of 1924 It has also given a lead 
in the matter of training sub-normal children 
for which a special class is conducted in the 
Home Subscription for Annual Membership, 
Bs 10 , for Life Membership, Bs 100 

President Lady Blackwell , Chairman • 
Frank Oliveira, Vice-Presidents Sir 
BiTamjcc Jeejeebhoy, Kt , B P Masani , 
Sir J B Bonian-Bchram, Kt lion Secreta- 
ries Mrs 11 P Masani, Mrs K Kama, 
Mrs B P Sccrvai, Dr J S Kcrurkar 
lion Treasurers J B B JeJeebhoy and 
M A Dabholkar 

Thiosophicvl SOCIFTI, Till, Iiitcniational 
Headquarter* Advar Madra* rounded at 
Xew York, lt>7j and iniurporatcd at Madras 
1901 

rounders Madame II P Blavatskv and 
Col 11 f- Oliott Past Presidents tol 
11 S OKott, lS7"i to 1907 and Dr Annie 
Bc*ant, ino7 to l'i33 Present President 
Dr George S Aruudale, 1934 onwards. 

Ititemntiomil Officers President Dr George 
'' Aruudale , l’tee-Pre*idenf Hirendra Xath 
Datia , Penirdtiti; fserrttari/ Ilohlt Mehta, 
tl reafurer, K ''rinlvasa Ivenuar 

Jsa'wnal Xational Societies in 

47 iount’'ie' , The Indian Section ion=i-t* 
of 379 lodee-. witli its headquarters at 
Ben ire- t itv, I I* 

G'vce'c 1 To form a nucltu- of the 
Inivtr-al liriciicrli vxi of Humamtv, without 
<iKiiKti "1 of rice, creed, s.s, ea'-’c or colour 


2 To encourage the study of Comparative 
Beligion, Philosophy, and Science 3 To 
investigate unexplamed laws of Nature 
and the powers latent in man 

Actiiitics (i) Theosophical I’ublications , 
(u) Journals (tii) Each National'* Society 
organizmg its own activities ( 11 ) Allied 
activities Kalakshctra, The Besaiit Theoso- 
phical School and other schools, Co-Free- 
masonry, The World Federation of Young 
Thcosophists, The Order of the Bomid Table 
for Children 

The Society has its ovni printing and 
publishmg houses where books and magazines 
on Theosophy and allied subjects are pruited 
and published and it has in addition one 
of the finest oriental libraries in the world 
Its world head quarters consist of an estate 
of 261 98 acres with picturesque buildings 
and beautiful gardens 

Western India Aptosiobile Association — 
Lalji Naranji Memorial Building, Churchgate 
Beclamation, Bombay — The objects of the 
Association include the encouragement and 
development of motoring , the improvement 
of road communications , the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on matters pertaining to motoring , tlie pro- 
vision for its members of protection and de- 
fence of their rights as motorists , free legal 
advice and defence, facilities for touring 
abroad and the use of International Touring 
Documents Tel Address — “ Windautas” 
Phone No 31071 (Three Lines) Branch 
OfiSces Poona — Coronation Building, 7, 
Arsenal Boad, Aumedabad — ^LalDarwaja, 
Nagpur — Commercial Boad , Secunderabad 
(DN ) — 83, Oxford Street 

Patrons H E The Bight Hon’ble Sir 
Boger Lumley, goib, dl. Governor of 
Bombay and H E Sir Henry Joseph Tw-ynam, 
K 0 s 1 , 0 1 E , Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bcrar ' 

President J JI Kanidar, B 4 , Li, B , 
Vice-Presidents S N C Pntuck and P 
P Kapadla, obe, fribi, b4, be, jp 
Members of the Muniu/iny Committee — P 
B Bhat, J p , N Ciiinov , j p , J J J 
Cursetji, B \ , LL B , Bar-at-Law, K G Daval, 
S Guevrek, B N Karniijia, jp, vii,c,‘m 
B Madgavkar, B A , Li b , S J McCann, 
N V Modak, be, vucf, viir, ip, 
Gordhandas G Morarji, j p , E A Nadirshah, 
ba,be,bsc,jp,H E Oniicrod, j p., 

V C Sctalvad, M 4 , ELB, JP, E Shechj, 

VI B E , J p and A S Trollip, c i r , J p 

Acliny Secretary: Jebangir J K. Patcll, 
BA,RA,AORA 

Other Motormg Associations in India, 
Burma and Cejlon are The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee Hoad, 
Calcutta , The Automobile Association of 
Burma, No. 104, Strand Boad, Bangoon, 
The Automobile .Association of Cejlon, 
P. O Box 338, Colombo, The .Automoiillc 
Association of Nortlicrn India, Cinriiia Cro--, 
The Mall, Lahore, 51ie .Automoldle .4--ofii- 
tion of ‘‘Outhern India, 200, Moiint Boat!, 
JLadn* and the United I’rovinrt- Aufo'i’oid'c 
■As-ociation, 32, Canning liovd. Ail Lvl id 
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WESTEnS ISUU XATIOSAt UDITvAt ABSOOIA*; 
TlO> — (Founrffd in 191*)) — Xlic A's'iocintlonj 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (fc) of Ucso | 
lution of the First Session of the All-]ndla< 
Conference of the Moderate Partj, with’ 
a view to do sustained work for the poll j 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give evpresswn! 
from time to time to the considered opinion! 
of the Part> on matters of public interest ;nnd . 
to inform and educate public opinion in thf« 
presidency in support of its views, policj and j 
methods > 

The objects of the Acsociation arc the, 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the carllc<-t po^si 
hie date For the promotion of these object-, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
prmciples of liberty, equality and fratcmltj 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. Tor the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carrj on cducathe 
and propagandist work bj means of Icatlcts, 
pamphlets and other pubheations, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (6) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all sucli methods as 
ay be deemed practicable and expedient to, 
ucate public opinion, and (e) for advancing 
interests of the liberal Party by organising 
.d inSuendng elections to the legislatures,' 
..entral and Provinaal, to Municipalifics! 
and District Local Boards ' 


It has 48 branches and o%cr 4,000 mcm- 
liers Knell branch is autonomou* and work® 
according to the needs of the locality. 

Xhc A««!ociaf Ion grants scholarshipa to girls. 
Interests womf/i in maternity and child- 
welfare work In the uplift of the depressed 
Claes and fn other toclal and wcUarcactltUics 
for the gf ncral betterment of Indian roclctj ; 
Ins worked Fiiccc-sfullj for securing franchise 
for women In India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Jleport, Vol if) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girl's and also actually helped In the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act In 
the A«*cmbl\ and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of TralHc In women and children and the 
abolition of the Deaadasl system, In the 
locil kgWature. The Association is an .\J1- 
India l)o»iy and has branches all oa cr India, the 
hrgi-t U ing tlio Bombay Branch The Asso- 
ciitlon is aibliatcd to all the important pro- 
gri'i'-ivt women's associations in India and 
throuehoiit the world It was the initiator of 
the All-Indli Women’s Conference and the 
Firs-l .\ll-Aslan Women’s Conference at lAho*c. 
The Madrac teia Sudan and the MadmsChild- 
ren'f .\ld Soclcta, and the Montessori School 
ow e their orlcln to the clTort«of this Aesociation. 
The Association ojicned a llesenc Home to fa- 
cilitate the w orkltig of tlic Ilcbcuc Section of the 
Immoral 'Traflic Act, cntorenl ba Goaemment. 
The Home vas opened on Slst March 1934 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras \ igijance Association 


The affairs of the Association arc conducted 
by a Council consistmg of 46 members who 
are elected every two years 

President. Sir CMmanlal H Setahad, 
K c I E , Ml D , r ic€~PresidetUs Sir Cowasji 
Jeliangir, k c I E , M I \ Mr t ithal Chanda- 
aarkar, Kt , jila and 1) (i Pahi lion 
Secretaries * J K B Jeejeebhov, A D 
Shroff and P- S Bakhale 


J Vou.so MES’S CHWSTIAS ASSOCtATIOV.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
iate Sit George Williams in 1844, is now a 
World-Wide movement, well established in 
almost ca cry country in both the hemlspberes. 
Tlie aim of the Association Is. through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritnal, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 


Assistant Secretary V E Bhende 
Office". — 107, Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay | 

M OMES'6 ISDIAS ASSOCIATIOS f* SESnADKI.” 
MtIiAPOUE, 3IadraS> — Tins Association wa* 
started in Madras in Inly, 1917, with aims 
of service 

Aims and Objects — To present to women, 
their responsibihties as daughters of India ' 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of , 
education through schemes of compulsory ' 
primary education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 1 
marriage and other social evils. To secure for j 
women the vote for Municipal and Legislative . 
Councils on the same terms as it is or may be I 
granted to men To secure adequate represen- 1 
tation of women on Municipalities, Taluk 
and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and! 
Assemblies To secure for women the nght to t 
vote. To establidi equality of rights and 
opportunities between men and women To* 
help women to realise that the future of India 
lies largely in their hands ; for as wives and 
mothers they have the task of training, 
guidmg and forming the character of the future 
rulers of India To hand women into groups 
for the purpose of self-development and educa- 
tion and for the definite service of others 


The Young Men's Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ’ local ’ Associations arc auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in Convention 
elect a General Board which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now 65 Associations in large 
towns and cities and many* village Associations 
with many thousands of members of all 
races and creeds The following Associations 
own one or more buildings whicli serve as 
the local headquarters: Allahabad , Allep- 
pev, B.angnlorc; Bombay, Calcutta; <3ah- 
cut, Coimbatore, Colombo; Coonoor; Delhi, 
Galle, llyder.abad, Jubbnlpore, Handy, 
Karaclu , Hunnamknlam , Hottayam , 
Lahore ; Madras , Madura ; Hagpur ; Kami 
Tal Ootacamund , Poona ; Eangoon , 
Eisalpur ; Salem , Secunderabad ; Simla , 
Trivandrum; Wellington The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings 

The work of the national Connell and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers aud Committees, assisted 
by 90 specially trained fnll-time Secretaries 
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A feature of the Y .1^1. C. A in India ia the 
international character of its Sccrctiriat 
It is made up of 4 Americans, 2 Canadians, C 
Englishmen, 3 Scotsmen, 1 Swedish, 1 Anglo- 
Indian, 3 Burman and 70 Indians and 
Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 05 local Y M C As ) called for a 
Budget of Bs 71,029 and 12 annas in 1940 
Of this sum Bs 21,000 had to be raised from 
the public in India 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 6, Bussell Street, Calcutta. The oillcers 
are : — 

Patron — ^His Excellency The Most Hon 
The HlarqucsB of Llnlitiigon, KT , P 0 , 
aMSi,ouiB, onB,»i.,Ti), Viccroj 
and Governor-General of India 

President of the National Council — Dr S 
H. Datta, Forman Cliristian College, Lahore 

National General Secretary of India, Burma 
and Ceylon — D F McClelland, 0, Bussell 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Bombay Association now possesECS four 
wcU-oqulppcd buildings* — Wodehouso Boad, 
Lamington Boad, Bebsch Street and Bey- 
nolds Boad Tlic General Secretary is Mr 
Joseph Callan In connection with each 
branch there is a n cll-managcd hostel pro\ Iding 
accommodation for oacr 200 }oung men I 
These bnanches are managed by a Committee ■ 
working under the Board of Directors Each 
Branch organisation directs man> and aarlcd' 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their 
members A >Velfaro ScrMce agencj for 
laboiucrs started in 1924 is non conducting 
eight centres, serving mill vorkers, Municipal 
menial employees. Fort Trust and Bailnaj 
employees A programme of education, 
lectures, phjslcal culture, play and general 
uplift, proQtabl> Alls up the leisure time of 
the norkers and their families The Associa- 
tion is responsible for the direction of tlircc 
public plajgrounds in the citj, nhlcli arc 
tlnanccd bj the Sliinlclpallty 

YoDNQ Women’s Cupistian assohation' or 
India, Bdema and Cevion — ihis Asso^a- 
tlon founded in the jear 1670 was organiscil 
nationall} in ISOG 

The aim of the Assoclatlo’i 1< to nnlt<' wonen 
and girls of India, Burma and Ci ilon in fillow 
-•hip and mutual sera Ice fo- their spirltuil. In- 
tellectual, social and rha-lc I deM’opincut 
Ihe .\«socIatlon cxl-ts lor avenen and vrl*! o' 
all communities Ihrre arc the folio u*ij 
|iranche« — (.leiMml Co, 5ehOv'’i.”*Is i, 
lillow'hlp Group' , Girl tiUlJe Co*i>- 
panlia , and IJ'ue B'M I Ice-1 - 11 The 
nei-J' of girl' are h’< t b> pha-'eal dri'I, rc'-'ca- 


tlon, clubs and classes, lectures, commcrcLil 
classes, Bible Stud> and dcaotional rae<'{ln'’s, 
and meetings for social intcrcoursi- Ilo-t'-ls, 
some of them holding as mani as 70 girl', arc 
established where there Is a demand lor them 
and the Association, .at present owns 21, In- 
cluding 8 Holidaa Homes in the hill' Ihco 
hostels accommodate working glrN tcarlicr-i, 
nurses, students and apprentices ltat<'s a ar> 
according to the rcsidcnts’.'alarics and accom 
modatlon, though all cquallj rcccUe tlm bene 
fits of a comfortable liome, good foo-l anl 
wholesome surroundings ThchoHdaj Homei 
proside cheap holidays in hcalthj siirroundlm*' 
and also accommodate girls asho svork in the 
hills during the hot scison In addition to 
Holidaj Homes, Summer Conferences are he’d 
annually at Anandaglrl, the Conferemc e-tatc 
owned bj the Association, In Oolaeamund and 
at Doon View, Mu'soorle ‘•pei.iii t,irjs 
Camps arc arranged from time to time in maa> 
centres 

Traacllcr’s aid work Is done IntlmlarK- 
ports, cspeciallj Colombo, and a lar,,c numt 
of transient guDstsand sisltorsareacomnio la- 
ted In the Homes In the»e r< litre* Tim 
Association also runs Implojment Burcat't 
through the agcncs of whhh man* girl« fe 1 
positions The commercial school' train girl 
for office and business life Thc’c largi r 
Associations are manned b* trained be.r* 
tarlcs, some of whom come from Great Brjf sin, 
America, Australia, Nesv Zealand and ( snada 
Though the majorltj of 'tall memhe-i at 
found and trained in India In mans of tli 
smaller branches where the ssurk l« n' a 
simpler nature, it Is c.arr|cd oa bj so’.iinttrj 
workers who render faithful e"\Ic‘ jh*- 
bj }car 

The Association, sThleh l« al’il ate 1 to tl " 
World’s Young ^^om'n’s (h'lstlin \.<o 'i?i r. 
1- International and intc-d' -o* iirr.tl i I 
J nil meml>cr*hlp B op'-n to all who d i'* 
their faith in our I/inl Ji u-. C'rl*' lul d m* 
toscracother-' In llls('iil''it of lo.c, ac I A - >' 
memb'Tshlp I* open to an* i i-l n- • * - 

regarJI"*' of what lirr r*ll. *' i t a\ ’» -''o 

wishes to Join the a*n'l> wll- (»!' h'p nf t* - 
Y V C A .ind declare h'-r sjT If a ". 1 w.t', 
purjoic, and to tint* In It* i.c’.*lt‘ 

The Fi"jar ' of the \« a- it’ r i If ! 
The sfarthlo'i' *• of Lm'itlig.w. * 

Cnji'i - of t!i> il*'" ire;.i-t l 1 < ‘--r.-i, • 
irattT can b o’'’_;lr*-l fro j tk*- -v* * ’ 
t) ’ ( w’ h 1 4 } ’.j' ’’il- 

t. I't > *1' ' • J > 1, I 1 ' , I ! i 

,1-. .• I>t \ ^ . I r- 

I *. -\r '!■ ’ «l ’ ’i I- ' 1 < ' • 

1 1 1 ' • • > I *• t < J. - , t 

a- . *1 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of Britisii Univcr'-lty 'R omen 
In India was establislicd in 10X3 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women of any nationality 
who arc members of tlio un^^crslties of the 
United Kingdom, resident in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the uni\crsitics of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
affom opportunity for tlie expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees In any university In the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 

n-5sh University for two years and each 
. may admit as Honorary Merabeis 
who have advanced the higher cduca- 
d interests ol women. 

> Association of British University Women 
two branches The addresses of too Hono- ! 

. y Secretaries are as follows — 1 

Bony Zocal Secretaries. 

Bombay Mrs W Maitiu, M a , 10' 

Gowalia Tank Bond, Bombay 7 

The Delbi and Punjab Branches came into cxlst- 
' enceinlOlS. The Calcutta and Bombav Benches 
are influential .and have repeatedh inter- 
vened with good efleetto educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women All 
. Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf ol the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, ! 
j information on Secondary Education in India j 
' to the League of Nations They have been 
' the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities, The Calcutta Branch 
, carried through an Important exhibition of Food 
• Products 


The Ifornliay Brandi has done goml work In 
conned Ion with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and Iws, through a special 
sub-comrnittee, organioid piibljc rnretlngs for 
women on subjects aifeetlng their interests about 
which legislation was being or bad bten recently 
enacted. 

Avahiaidn p.nrt of the work of the 
Association was the c«tablhhmcnt of Women’s 
Employment Bureaus In Calcutta and 
Boinbsj. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into tfio employment BtiTcau rstabllebcd by 
the Women's Council ; lliu Calcutta Bureau has 
cc.i'-ed to exist. 

As n means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, wltli widely dllicrliig tastes end Interests 
and spheres of life In India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunlUes for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of Unlvcr'ity 
Women has n ns( fnl function to perform. 

Tills Association is Federated to the “Fed- 
eration of UnlvctBlty Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units ot the Indian 
FcdeiatloTi. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of UnlversUv Women m India 
unites various Associations of Unlversitv Women 
througlioiit the country , its object being to pro- 
mote fricndsliip and understanding among Uni- 
versity Women of nil races resident in India and 
to further their common interests. It is alRUated 
to the Intcrnaixonal Federation of UmrersUy 
Women vliich has a mcmbcrsliip of over 00,000, 
representing thirty -three nations and vliich 
seeks by scholarships, exchange of teachers, 

: group discussions and conicrcncts to unite in 
common action .and understanding the Umver- 
slty women of tlic world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Coiiimittcc at present located -in 
Bombay It has brandies in Bombav, Kodni- 
kanni and Lahore, while women, eligible for 
membership, resident in pkaces where no branch 
exists can bo enrolled ns “ Scattered Members 
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Abbottabad Club, Abbottabad, IT -W F P 
Entrance Fee Es 40 Monthly Subscription 
Es 20 

Adtar Club, Ad jar Entrance Fee Es lOO 
Annual Subscription Es 12 Monthly Subs- 
cription Es 6 durinp! the months April to 
September ^nclusl^c Es 8 during the months 
October to Slarch inclusive Secretary — 
H E Goosoj' 

Agra Club, Agra Cantonment (Estd 1803) 
Entrance Fee Es 60 Subscription 
Monthljr Es 10 JJon Secretary — J A Morns 

Ahmednaoar Club, Abmcdnagar (Estd 1889) 
Entrance Fee Es 40 Subscription 
aiontblj’, Single Es 12 , married Es 18 
Secretary — T E H Elliott 

AiJAL Club, Lusha! Ilitls, E 13 d. Assam 
(Estd 1893) Entrance Fee Es 32 to be 
paid at the end of the third montli of member- 
ship Subscription Montlilj, sarjlng from 
Es 9 to Es 19 according to income of 
members 

Ajsilr Club, Kuscr Bagh (Estd 1883) 
Entrance Fee Es 100, pajahle in four half 
acarlv instalments Subscription Montlih, 
Es 12 single , Es 15 married Secrefan; — 
F A Mililll 

Akoh Club, Bcrar (Estd 1870) Entrance 
Fee Es 100 Subscription Montlilj, 
Es 13 single, Es 15 married Honorary 
Secretary 0 Wj'nnc, I P 

Allahabad Club, Allahabad (Estd 1808) 
Entrance Fee Es 100 Monthly Subscrip- 
tion Es 12 

Amraoti Club, Araraoti Entrance Fee B« 
00 I^a^ahlp m 32 Montlilj In^t iliiieiits of 
Es 0 Monthly Suh-'Crtplion thih Es 8, 
OMuUhaiia Es 4, Lllirnrj Ee 1 Jlon 
Secretary — A C B Thompson 

Amritsar Club, Ltd , Amritsar (Estd I89i) 
Entrance Fee Es 30 Subscription 

Moiitlih, Es 12 single, E« 30 mirrled 
Jlon Scerdary — Eoliert Kclllar 

BAVtmonr Umtid Sinvin Ctm, '>5, Ee-i 
dene\ Eoad, Bangalore (1 “td 38Cs) 

Entrance Fee Es loo 

Annuallj E« 12, Monthla P.s o 

BarnitY Cirn, Munielpal (.aniens, Em ilia 
(1 std IS? 3) Intrancelci Es 50 ■e-’.-, 

enption Montlila, Es 8 sinsle , Es o 
married 

Biris\L Cun, Bael ( rgnnj, Ei'isil (1 -t.l • 
3SG4) li*rctt,cr Fee Its Mt'"}/' 

Sal ’^cii} tirn Es 3J 

BanrarMon ( n 1 , l’sii s iMiir-iiii ,1'irr cl- 
j>oro (Est,] Is', 1,1 /...j.r- j,f 'o 

Mor 1‘, Si ' r-itj lu ' J's 3 0 si. , J » j 1 

m Uriel (let s« ,t[iin l.s 0 »i’ 1 - 11 
marrii i Nc 1 Iti-lli t IN » -o .1, l- » 
in mil 1 s, -r,-. r — at .o' i lijiii I Pi' 

Lai 1 M 1 loj 1 ( 1 1 31 O' 'll sa vt ti , 1 I 
l>a”'atl.jpe''e Jr'- -f J ce 1 , s > . 

rn; 1 • I'le *' 1 , 1.- ' - • e’ 't' 'r i 

Si-'i' r —y ip-J. P 'I Ip ' 


Beloaum • Club, Bcigaum Entrance Fee • 
Es 50 Monthly Suhscuplion Es 13 
Secretary — ^JLajor E If Coad, 0 1 . 1 ' , 't M 

BEXOaL Club, 33, ChowTinglice Eoad, Caleiitta 
(Estd 1827) Entrance Fees 'lonn E« 500, 
Mofussil E« 125, Subscriptions Annuilla 
Es 25, Monthly 'lonn Es 18 Jtofn'sH 
Es 2 per diem when in t ilmtta up to 
maMinum of Es 38 per mensem .Secre- 
tary— F S Ciibitt, M C 

BixoaLUMTiiiSrrvioi Cn n, 20 , ChnwTinchee 
Eoad, Calcutta (I std 3 ^ 45 ) I ntrane, 

Fee Es 160 .Subscription Annuallj, E« 20, 
Monthla E® 10 Hon .ScLritaru — Dr P 

A Jfnplcstone 

Bombay Club, Jlannc Dnae, Bomba j* 

(Estd 1802) Liitranre Fee E« 100, 
.Subscription Anruialla,Es 32(yon-R(sfdent) 
Monthlj Es 30 Hon ''ecri'nry — K 11 

M( Cormack 

EoMBay GYMMtaxa, Ltd, l-spianadc Eoad 
Entrance I ee Es 75 Subscription \nnual 
Es 0 , Sfonthla* Es 0 Hon Secretary anti 
Ireasurer — C O 3'ountaln 

Bjcullv Club, Bcllasis Eoad, Bombaa (I std. 
3633) Entrance Fee E" 200 .''Ub'crijiign 
Annual, Es 24, Monthla, Es 12 

Calcitta Clib, 211, Loner Circular Eoad 
Calcutta (I std 1007) 1 ntrance J e< IN 200 
Subscription Annual, Es J2 Atonthia, Ei 
30 Mofussil Subscription. 1!' is .'-^rre 
tarics — A 3C Basil and 1 Alaitliiid 

CaaaM'on Ciun, Cawnpnre (I -td piij) / 
trance I cc 31“ 50 Montbly.^'ibsr-nt'i ai IN 10 

CiiiTTanoso Club, Ltd, PionKr liill, ( bitta- 
gong (r-td 1878) J.ntr f cc Jr- V 7'> 
.Subscription Anmi d, 3!' IJ Ai, • o,;» 

E« 10 Hem ''fcre'' r' — 3i 'i''! ’ 

Cini 01 Ci \TriL iMiia, Ml m •' is--,) 
Jntratec } cc It» 4- ' n 

Aloiitida, s|„_i, I'c I', J J r 1 ' 1 - 2* 
Hvn Sf—i'ani — ( api I \ ai,, ’| 

Cur 01 Aai'iji’A IM'P. 1 'i 1 ' V> \ 
J’ooin tr td IsC",) 1 >'T.' I - . -i 

'sirf'cnj'ir All'llld, It- 1_, 'I ’* , 3- 

10 ''c'-rt'r — M J"'' J i )' 1< • 

CaarnlsClll f re ' iri <1 •' I'T- ' 

If- JN p>» S ».-r .< , , 1 

, A*, II 1\ , l,s lit 

< .» (' ana « i' i , ( >"1 ’1 J ’ 

Jr- J fC 1 V 7'l S If-* » I 

J _• sr,, •' I. . i - ’1 -- ' - a 

in 1 • 

i oP” *7.. 1 1 < .1 ; , * ' * ' 


i ' P . - 1 

3 .* 2 ' 

- Jr I s" — i 1 
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OOONOOR CiiTO, Coonoor. Entrance Fee ‘ for 
permanent momberehSp, Gentlemen Jls fiO, 
ladies Us. 20 Annual Subscnption ' Gentle- 
man Bs 12, ladies Jls 12 Monthhf Subsertp- 
Um Gentlemen single Bs 8, Indies Bs 0 
Family of 2, Bs. 0 and additional member! 
Bo 1 each Tlon, Sccrelan/ and Treasurer — ! 
Dr J X Miller. 

DACCA CiiP«, Dacca. (Estd 1804) Entrance 
Fee Bs 60 Monthhf Subscnpti07i . Bs 20. 

Damotjsie Club, Dalbonsic, Tunjab. Yearly 
Donation for permanent Meinbcrhliip Bs. 16 
Subs SinRlc Bs 7. Mamed Bs 10 Fnmllj 
Bs. 16 Secretary . — Capt C IV. CoU-on 

Daiueehno Cbtjb, Ltp , Auckland Bond. 
Darjeeling (Estd 1808) Election by ballot 
Entrance Fee Bs 100 Subscription. 
Annual, Bs 16 , Monthly, Bs 7-8 for members 
residing in tlio Tonn Military members 
Bs 7-8 per month Members residing in 
District within 20 miles Be 6, and for mem- 
bers residing beyond 20 miles Bs 2-8 
Temporary membership Be. 1 per day 
Eon Secretary — G Wrangham Hardy 

iMPEMAn Delhi Gymkhana Clhb Ltd , New 
Delhi Permanent Mcmhcrship Entrance 
Fee' Bs 100 Monthly Subscription Bs.l6. 
Annual Bs 15, Temporary Membership for 
the duration of the w.ar — Monthly Subscrip- 
' on Bs 20 * 

' SI Club, next to Public Gardens, Jlinnsi 
std. 1887) Entrance Fee Bs 60 Monthly 
lUbscnplion Bs 10 Single and Bs 12 
for Married Members 

Maebas Gleb, Mount Boad, Madras (Estd 
1831) Entrance Fee Permanent member- 
ship Bs 260 Instalment membership, six 
instalments of Bs 50 cacli SnbsenpUon 
Annual, Bs 20 Monthly, Bs 12 Honorary, 
Bs 17 Hon Secretarj/ — C E Cutting 

Maebas Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 
Entrance Fee Bs -150 Subscription 
Annual, Bs, 24 non-resident members Bs 00 
for resident members, or quarterly instalments 
of Bs 15 Seeretary — G Bamltrishna Bow, 
jB A , B L Asstt Secretary — S Baghavachari 

Malabab Club, Beach Bond, Calicut (Estd 
1864) Entrance Fee Bs 100 Subsenp- 
tion Annual, Bs 12 for members resident in 
Malabar and Bs 6 for non-resident members , 
Monthly, Bs 10 single; Bs 12 married 
Hon Secretary — J N Marsh 

Multan Club, Multan (Estd 1892). Entrance 
Fee Bs 50 Monthly Subscription Bs 10 
single and Bs, 21 married 

Naini Tae Club Ltd , Naim Tal (Established 
1864) Yachting, Boivmg and Golf Elec- 
tion by Ballot Entrance Fee Permanent 
member Bs 100 Annual Subscription 
Bs 12 Monthly Subscription Bs 10 
Temporary Member (Class I) subscription 
Bs 15 a Month for single member and Bs 20 
for a married couple Temporary Member 
(Class II) under 30 days Be 1 per diem up to 
a maximum of Bs 15 a month Accommo- 
dation for 30 resident members Secretary- 
member — Lt -Colonel J de Grey, obe 

OoTAOAMUHE CLUB, Ootacamund, Nilgiri Hills 
(Estd. 1840) Entrance Fee Bs 160 


Subscription * Annual, Bs, 18 ; Monthly 
Bs 12 Hon Secretary — S. \Vllliams, 
OttiENT Club, Cbowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
Entrance Fee . Bs 160. Snbreriptwn - Annual, 
Bs 72 for resident members and Bs 24 for 
non-resident members; Monthly, Bs, 6 for 
resident members and Bs 2 for non-resident 
nif niliers. President — bir f'ownsjee Jeliangr, 
Bart, K {• n , OBI M L A Joint Hon 
Srrrriariee — D. \V Dileliburn and M. M 
Amersey 

PrsHAWAP. Club, Ltd . Pc-iiawar. (Esid 1883) 
Entrance Fee . Bs. 60 Games section Bs 16 
S«5scnpft(m . Montlily Bs 10 single ; Bs. 12 
married Hon. Secretary -Lt.-Co] A. P. 
Imlay, e s o , r i A s o, 

Punjab Club, tipper Mali, Lahore (Estd. 
1879) Suhsrnptton : Annua], Bs 15 ; monthlj’^, 
Bs 12 lion Secretary — J tV Tliomas 

Quetta Club, Ltd, Quetta (Estd. 1879) 
Entrance Fee Bs 60, Monthly Subscription : 
Bs. 10, single, Bs 13, married 
Baji'CTANa Club, Mount Abu. (Estd 1880). 
Entrance Fee ' Bs 50 Monthly Subsenp- 
lion Bs 8 

Boyai. Bombay Yacht Cllb, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay (E«td 1880) Entrance Fee * Bs 
275. Subscription ' Annual Bs 18 ; Monthly 
Bs 12 Seeretary — J A Thomson 
Boial Calcutta Tcrp Club, ll, Bnsscll Street, 
Calcutta (Estd 18C1) Entrance Fee Club 
Members, Bs 300 , Stand Members, Bs 100 
Annual Subscription : Ks 100, Secretary — 
D J Lcckic 

Royal Western India Golf Club, Ltd, 
i Naslk Entrance Fee : Jls. 75 Subscription' 
Annual Bs 15 , Monthlv Be 1 per day, 
whilst in Nasik up to Bs 12 maximum. 
Bcsidcntml quarters naniinble Hon Secre- 
tary —1) F P Bold 

Iboyal Western India Turf Club, Ltd, 
Bomba) and Poona Entrance Fee Club 
Members Bs 150 , Stand Members Bs 75 
Annual Subscription Bs 25 both class of 
members Secretary — Major C 0 GullUand 
Saturday Club, Ltd , 7, Wood Street, Calcntfci 
Entrance Fee Bs 175 single; Ks. 200 
married Subscription Annual Bs 12 , 
Monthly Bs 12 single and Rs 14 married 
xlelg Secretary — C L B Barrett 
Secunderabad Club, Secunderabad, Dn (Estd 
1883) Entrance Fee Rs 50 payable in four 
annual instalments of Rs 12-8 each Monthly 
Siibscnption Rs 12 married , Rs 10 single 
Secretary — ^Major H. B Marcoolyn 
Shellonq Club, Ltd , Shillong, Assam En- 
trance Fee Rs 100 for income over Rs. 1,000 
and Rs 60 for income under Rs 1,000 p.m. 
Annual Subscription ’ Rs. 12 for absent 
members Monthly Subscription Bs. 20 for 
permanent members, Ks 40 for temporary 
members Secretary — Captain F A James 

Sialkot Club Ltd , Sialkot, Punjab Monthly 
Subscription, Lieut -Colonel and above with 
games Married Rs 20, Single Rs 18 , Major- 
Mamed Rs 18, Single Rs 16, Captains 
Married Rs 15. Single Rs 13; Lieutenante 
Married Rs 12, Single Rs 10, 2/Mout 
Married Rs 10, Single Rs 8 Hon Secre- 
tary E. John Cox, 
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Sind Cr.un, Karachi (Kstd 1871). Entrance 
Fee lls 200 Subscription Annual Rs 12, 
Monthlv Ra 12 non Secretary — G A 

Rrig«(ako 

TniCHiNorOLY Clud, Cantonment, Trichinopolj 
1801) Entrance Fee Rs 90 Subs- 
cription Annual Rs 12 , Monthly Rs 12 
President — J V C Rcanolds Hon Secre- 
tary and Treasurer — C>nl E Gajes 

Tctioorin Cr,cn, Tutlconn, (1885) Enttranee 
Fee Rs 50 Subscription Annual Rs Of 
Month!} Rs 10 Sccrctani — R Low 

llMxrn Sn.vior Ctun, Simla (Estd 1806) 
Entrance lee Rs 100 Subscription 
Annual Rs 12 , Monthlj Rs 6 Secretary — 
Major L B Grant, o I E , T D 


4rx 


United Seuvicf Cwtb, Chutter Manzil Palace, 
Lucknow (Estd 1861) Entrance Fee . 
Rs 100 Subscription Rs 10 monthly. 
Secretary — G F Kicholson 

WitiiNODON Sports Club, Clerk Road, Bombay 
(Estd 1017) Entrance Fee Rs 500 
Annual Subscription Resident Rs 120 
Secretary — Lt -Col B Higham, C i E , IMS 
(Retd) 

WiiELER Club, Ltd , The Mall, Meerut (Estd, 
1863) Entrance Fee Rs 50, if by instal- 
ments Rs 00 Slonthly Subscription For 
temporary members Rs 15 single, Rs 18 
married, for permanent members Rs 12 
single, Rs 15 married , Lady honorary 
members Rs 5 (Exclusive of games and 
library subscriptions) Secretary — J G 
Chapman 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


Middle Asia Oflicc 

Brabournc Stadium, Churchgate, Bombav 
Secretary M W Bryant 
SOth District 
District GovriivoR, 

Dr n 3r Dcsal, Sarkhej Road, Ahmodabad 

S V Jlukherjec (Assumes charge on Oct 1, 
1042), Saaajlnagar, Baroda 
Officials and Club Meeting Days 

Aiimedadvd President Jamshid S Cama, 
Secretary A G Mooraj, Sri Ainbiea Mills Co , 
Eonkarla , Asst Secretary Jltendra Mehta , 
Meetings 1st and 3rd Fndaas, 8 pm. 
Grand Hotel 

Baroda President R G Allan, Secretary 
J H Talatl, G B S Rly Gayo Gate Mee- 
tings 2nd and 4th Fridays, 8pm, Baroda 
Hotel 

Bi tOAUM President R P Pandit , Secretary 
V P Kittur, Shri Sharada Bhuaan Meeting 
1st and 3rd Saturdays, 1pm, Social Club 

Bombay President Sir V N Chandavarkar, 
ICt , Secretary N N Ghosc, Heatly Gresham, 
Forbes Street , Asst Secretary S K Kooka , 
Meetings Tuesday, 1-30 p m , Green’s Hotel 

Hudli-Dharw'AR President A D Dhopesh- 
warkar. Secretary V R Dharwarkar, 
Govt Scr\ ants’ Colony, near Rly Station , 
Meetings 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 0-30 p m , 
Club Office 

OiCHA President M D Mehta , Secretary 
A M Davidson, C/o Hindustan Motor House , 
Meetings 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 6 pm. 
Guest House 

Poona President F P Pocha Secretary 
D K Pradhan, 4 Church Road, Meetings 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 1-30 p m , Poona Club 

Raikot President M R Meher , Secretary 
Dr T M Vakil, West Hospital , Asst Secre- 
tary R L Mehta , Meetings 2nd and 4th 


Wednesdays, 7 p m , at Rtn M R Meher's 
Bungalow 

.ShoIiAPOR President S K Mukherjea , 
Secretary G R Deshpande, Asstt Public 
Prosecutor, Hatch Road , Meetings 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdajs, 7pm, Free Freemasons’ 
Hall 

Sur AT President S S Bharucha , Secretary 
Dr 8 P Bhacca, Vanki Bordi, Surat and 
E H Patel Meetings 2nd and 4th 
Saturdays, 6-30 p m , at Rtn Taleyarkhan’s 
Bungalow 


OIST District 
District Governor 


Dr H M Dcsai, Sarkhej Road, Ahmedabad 

Lt-Col K R K Ijengar (Assumes charge 
on Oct 1, 1942), 0 B B , IMS (Rtd) , 
Director, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 

Banoalore President DeAarao Shnaram, 

Secretary Dr M V GoAundaswamy, Supdt , 
Mental Hospital , Meetings 8pm 1st 
Wednesday ,1pm Penultimate Saturday, 
West End Hotel 


Cochin President W Grant , Secretary 
T Bboskara Menon , Pioneer Dairy Town 
Office, Ernakulam Meetings Saturda\3 
(fortmghtly) 1pm, Malabar Hotel 

Colombo President A Mamuji Secretary 
Dr G Wignarajah Mangalagin, Kynsev 
Road Meetings Thursdaj s, 12-45 p m , 
Regal Theatre 

Gallb President S F H Perera , Secraary 
H Jayasundera, Advocate, Fort , Meetings 
1st Tuesday, 5pm, 3rd Sunday, 1pm, 
New Oient Hotel 


Jaffna President M Prasad , Secretary 
D Sakerimuttu, Headmaster, St Patrick’s 
College Meetings 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
5-30 p m , Rest House 

Kandy President Dr Neol Spittel 
tary A Morley Spaar -s, Marie 1 ille , 
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LndV MiCnrthv’'^ lloiul Isf timl 

3rd MomUv^'’, 12-4') pm. Quoi'nV HoUd 

MwmA'i Prnulnil A C! Vnpwortli, Snre- 
tury W 1’ WofUc'lov, I'liO'^ CooU A' Sons, 
Ist Lmp ll»'Ach. M«‘rt\nus • ’i’nosdnjs 

(Apl -Si'pt -nlt> ), 1-30 p ni , Coiinpitmrc Jtoltl 

MadTHA Prei-iilcnt Vndinl , Sfrrrtar» 

Yntanfc McclinS’) 2 ihI nntl JlJi Tnfsilnvt., 

7- 30 j) m 

Kioomuo Pnsulent VncnnI , Sirnlari/ 

Vnojut Mpct\nsi>) 2m\ ami 4ll> Momlnjs, 
New Kc--t House 

Nil onus Pnxuhnt .Tar I.IomI flfirrlnni 
lino halill) Dij 11 0 Ivildmnn, NnVnUon 
llcscnrdi C’oonooi Mpctlnjis 1st niul 
Ppnultlnwtc bnturdns, 1-30 pin, Coonoor 
Club 

VlZVOAPATAM Prc'^ulent DrSlrC. 11 llcddv . 
Secrelary Cajit 1) llnrl 11 lo, llatminnlpctta 
Meetniss bundaj (fortnichth ), ft p in . 
Municip.'tl Council iTall 

SSth Distkict 
G ovniisoii 

B T Thabur, C/o Central Hank of India, Lid , 
ICnmchi 

■^ev 31 C Bartels, ua (Assumes (imri'c on 
} 1, 1942), Chaplain of llvdcrabad (Sind) 

AoiiA President II 11 K V Mehta , Seere- 
tary Di P N IVahi, Medical Collcjic 
Meetings 1st and 3rd M ednc-idajs, 8 p in , 
Laniies' Hotel 

AirniTSAR President P C llhandari , Seey 
llai Saliih G K .Sethi, 11 B llnttan C h.md 
BoAd, Slcctings 2nd A, 4th Tueidavs, 8pm, 
Impcrml Hotel 

Bhopal Picsident Sir .Toseph Bhorc , Seen- 
fury 11 P lllncluhfle, Invpcrnd Bank ol 
India Mcetinus 2nd and 4th Moiidajs, 

8- 15 p m , Lake View Hotel 

Bhht.A 1)V\ President Yarant , Seereinry 
Yacant Meetings Portmghtly WidncMlavs, 
1 p in , Hosal Cafe 

Delhi President K Br Dr K \ Ilaliinan, 
fteeretau/ S Vanhanatli Altai, Kashincic 
Gate Meetings 1st A 3id Tliuisdats 8 p m , 
Impeiial Hotel (M inter), Jlaldcus’ Hotel 
(Summer) 

Hybeuabvd (Smi) President H S Bhanani, 
Secretary Manghaiam Bhatandas, Court 
Hoad, Meetings 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
7-30 p m , Masonic Hall 

Karachi President S V Kothari, Secre- 
tary Dhun Pianiji, Central Bank of India 
Ltd , Meetings Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 1-15 
p m , KiUarney Hotel 


JiAHOi'i, Prevldnit Pr.nblu Slnch Ch.awla: 
Sfrrelary , Saiidigar Singh, 29, .jail Hoad; 
Mm tings 2nd and Itli I rldajs, 8-30 pm., 
JahttiV Jfoti! 

lA'CkSOU P reside Ilf ' fh Htdrr Hiiasnln 

biihfb Serretnry BUhnnib.ir Nath Srhat- 
sfi\a GolagaiiJ Meetings, I**! and 3rd 
rrhhits, 8-15 p m , Carlton's Hotel 

901 h Dp-tpict 

Got l t!',0P 

B T Th.tknr, Co Central Bank of India Ltd, 
Iviiraehi 

Dr A C I’kll ( V*.*.!!!!!! - charge on Oct 1, 1942), 
Creek Jlotv, Caliiilta 

Asan‘'OI. • President’ IJ C Gupta , .Seerrfarit/ 
I N Maimillaii, Dist Signal Bngr B I By, 
MM'tlngs * 2nd and fth Mondajp, 7-16 pm, 
A'-nii'.ol Club, 

CALffm Pnsident Dr S K Mitra , .Sfcrc- 
liny N\ Bnehnn, Statesman House 
Meet lugs TuP'dave, 1-15 p m , Great Hastem 
Hotel 

DA(»<*t • President 11 li Dct , Seereinry’ 
S K Chatterjl. 11, Hatkhkola .st . V 0 Wari. 
MiPtlng- 2ml and tth Sundays, 1pm, 
ITnhcrsltj Buildings 

lIlN/.tiiA (under cneiiij occupation) 

JiMSHiDpcn President Vacant; Seeretani’ 
l)r 11 K Mltra, 'J.ita Iron A Steel Co, Ltd, 
Meetings 1st and 3rd Mondajs, Ti“to Hotel. 

JuinrLPoni: President B .T Fanniog; 

Seeretani Dr 11 I’ Dube Nerbiidda Bead. 
Meetings 2n<l and Itli Wcdtie-days, 8-30 
p m , .Inik'on Hotel 

Mamulw (Lndcr cut mj occupation ) 

Ltsiiio (Protlslonal) (Under cneiiit occupa- 
tion ) 

BanC'OOn (Under cncmj occupation) 

Tn t\ 1 Ttit 0 (Under enenit orcnpation ) 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 

Onicc for Middle Asia Braboiirnc Stadium, 
North, Chiircligntc Street, Bombay 

The Office for Middle Asia of Notary Inter- 
national pioMclcs the PcrMtes of K I Secre- 
taiiat, at Chicago to all the district goieino^ 
in this region and the llotary clubs and the 
Bot.iry oiganlsfition in India, Burma, Ceylom 
Afghniilslnn, Straits Settlements, Federated 
Mnlav State"., Unfcdcrated Malay States, Slam, 
Flench Indo-Gluna, Sarawak, Brunei, British 
North Borneo and the Netherlands East Indies. 

'Secretary for Middle Asia — ^Herbert W. 
Bryant 
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ANGLICAN. 


Donn to Harch 1st, 1930, the Church of Eng- 
land in India (and Ceylon), though possessing Its 
own bishops and Metropolitan, w'as in the eyes 
of the Ian an integral part of the Church of 
England, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury By the Indian 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 
passed by Parliament in 1927 tbls legal connec- 
tion was severed, and on March 1st, 1930, for 
the fixing of w'hich date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
England in India and in Ceylon, in future to be 
known as The Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and, for short. The Church of India, 
(or of Burma or of Ceylon, in those countries) 
became wholly responsible for the management 
of its own affairs, although, as it states in the 
Preamble to its Constitution, it has no intention 
or desire “ to renounce its obligations to the rest 
of the B!oly Catholic Church and its fundamental 
prmciplcs, but on the contrary acknowledges 
that if it should abandon those fundamental 
prin-'ples it would break spiritual continuity 
w’lth its past and destroy its spiritual identity." 

Anglican work m India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in the 
17th Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bombay, where the servants of the 
Company were mimstered to by a continuous 
succession of chaplains The first chaplain was 
the Eevd Peter Eogers, Surat, 1612 The first 
church built was St George's, Madras, in 1680, 
followed by Bombay Church, now St Thomas’ 
Cathedral, in 1716 In South India the work 
of Banish and German Lutheran missionaries 
was assisted by the English S P C K (Society 
for the Promotion of .Christian Knowledge), but 
missionary work was not attempted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the 16th 
Century 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is episcopal The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the see of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Eanshaw Middleton 
His jurisdiction at first included not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia the Straits, the Cape and St Helena’s 
At the same time India w'as dnided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras in 
1835 and Bombay in 1837, were later erected 
into bishoprics The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided, until in 1930 
there weie fourteen dioceses, the dates of their 
creation being as follow s . Calcutta 1814 , 
Madras 1835, Bombay 1837, Colombo 1845, 
Lahore 1877 , Eangoon 1877 , Travancore 
1879, Chota Nagpur 1890, Lucknow 1893, 
Tinne\ elly 1890 , Nagpur 1903, Dornakal 1912 , 
Assam 1915 , Nasik 1929 Plans are in hand 
for the formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta Bangoon, Lahore and 
Bomakal hope also to be divided shortly There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Bomakal 

Rules for the government of the Church are 
contained in its " Constitution, Canons and 
Rules " adopted by its General Council in 


session at Calcutta in 1630 All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make 
in addition to an oath of canonical obedience to 
their bishop, a declaration acceptmg the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Rules, as well as a declara- 
tion concermng the faith and formularies of the 
Church Lay members of the General and 
Biocesan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptance The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the Genera) 
Council being for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India,Burma and Ceylon Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
councils The Biocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Biocese and aU its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church It is open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognized constitution and 
these are in many areas orgamsed into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous Agam in addition to 
these councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod, with clerical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a diocese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his clergy Betermmations on mat- 
ters of faith and order aie made only by the 
House of Bishops of the General Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council 

The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the secs of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicates 
that its holder has jurisdiction oier the other 
bishops of the province Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province In the Constitution, 
Canons and Rules, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying down the position of the 
Church of India as a part of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church; the Canons 
lay doivn principles of government and orgamsa- 
tion , the Rules arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons The salaries and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, have from the foundation of those 
sees been paid out of the Revenues of Govern- 
meut, as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur Down 
to 1930 these bishops were appomted by the 
Crown Smee 1930 the bishops of these scion 
dioceses are elected, and when the bishops 
occupying the first three sees in 1930 vacate 
their secs their successors will be paid In jiart 
only from a grant from Government for the 
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In India, and from then arrival at Goa the 
!Franciscans and Donunicans who accompamed 
their fleets in large numbers tlirew ^emselves 
with great activity into the work of evangelism 
Xbe formation of the Society of Jesus ied to one 
of its first members the famous St Francis 
Xavier being sent to 60a, where he arrived 
m 1641. Under his leadership the preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness, The missionary work of the Boman 
Catholic Churcdi thus begun has been contmued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Church is given as 2,113,659 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 654,939 
Syrian Cliristians attacdied to the Boman Church 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931} is given os 626,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and os missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company’s 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and in Indian States These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England FomouS'men among them 
were Ziegenbalg, Biemander, Scdiultze and 
Cliristian Friedrick Schwarz B/the end of the 
18th Century it is believed that there were in 
South India about 30,000 Lutheran converts 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, ^hrsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram- 
pore in Bengal (Carev had come to India in 
1793) Men of humble origm and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the scientific study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its flora 
and fauna Books and translations poured 
from their printing press Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellesley’s College 
for the traimng of civil and military oflScers 

The 19th Century saw a great mcrease in 
missionary effort of every sort This was due 
to the opemng of the Comj^ny’s territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India a.ct 
of 1818, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) missionary 
Societies took up work in India, namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
file Propagation of the Gospel, by sendmg as 
missionaries ordamed clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S P C E (see above) being Lutherans The 
first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American Congregationalists The 
London lilissionary Society were also early in 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed In the course of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries Among famous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr Wilson in Bombay 
In the education of women missions may fairlj 
claim to have taken the lead The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India is now o\ er 160 For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Eagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection with 


this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appomtment by local churches and mission 
councils 

The Directory of the National Christian Council 
shows that the missions connected with it have 

63 Colleges, 316 High Schools and about the 
same number of middle schools , 103 Teachers 
traimng institutions; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries , 
68 Lefier institutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Bhnd or Deaf , 

64 Agricultural Settlements , 31 Co-operatii e 
Societies; 40 printmg presses ; 36 misewaneous 
industries The Census of 1981 gives 3,002,558 
as the total number of Protestant Christians iii 
India, making the total number of (fiiristians, 
including Boman Catholics, Bomo-Syrians and 
Syrians (see abo\e) 6,296,763 , included in this 
total are 167,771 Europeans and 138,758 Anglo- 
Indians The figures of the 1041 Census have 
not yet been published 

Reunion. 

Since the Great War there has been n idespread 
interest m India in the subject of the rcumon 
of the separated CSiristian bodies In South 
India the movement for umon was started in 
1910 by a group of Indian clergy This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
umon the parties to which are Anglicans, 
Methodists and the already united South Indian 
Umted Church which consists of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented by the task of reconcihng 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Congrega- 
tionalist prmciples being of extreme diflSculty 

If the scheme is accepted the four southern 
dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Domakal, Tinnevelly ard Travancore will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church, which is pledged to 
maintain episcopal government The general 
prmciples of the scheme were approved hv -tiio 
Lambeth Conference (of Bishops of the Anglican 
(kimmumon) in 1930, and it has now (1942) 
been submitted to the Diocesan Councils for 
their approval or otherwise, after which it 
will be submitted to the General Council 

The existence of a umted church in South 
India consisting of Congregational and Presby- 
termn elements has been mentioned in the 
precedmg paragraph. In north India there has 
been in c\istencc for some j ears The Churcli 
of Eorthem India, consisting of similar elements 
Since 1929 a further movement for a wider 
union in north India has been considered at 
a scries of Round Table Conferences to winch 
the Church of India has sent reprc5cnt.itivcs 

Anglican Missions 

In addition to the two principal mi=sionar> 
societies of the Church of England, the SPG 
(Society for the Propagation the Gospel in 
Foreign P.artB) and the CMS ((murch Mi'sionarj 
Societv’) already mentioned, who«e missionaries 
in India, Burma and Cejion number (1930)— 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL EEPAETMENT— co«W, 
rnonATioKAnr. 

King, Tlio Eev II P . . . . Bnnlvipore (Bihnr) 

AIcliin,ThoEe\. 0 J ... . Port 'William, Calcutta 

Cnuiton OF SooT£Ain>. 

PnrsiDESor Srvion 

Ingram, The Rev J. W', it A , n o , J p. . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 

Bengal (on leave E\ India ) 

Rennie, The Rev .Tohn Yule, M A . i) n , n l.itt , 

J p . . . . Piesidency Senior Oliaplaln, Church of 

Scotland, Bombay Offg Prcsldencj' Senior 
' Clmplain, Church of Scotland, Bengal and 
Senioi Chaplain, St Andreu’s Church, 
Calcutta. 

Buchanan, Tlio Rev G , ir.A . .Tunlor Chaplain, Second Chaplain, St Andrew’s 

Church, Calcutta 

CnUROB OF Roub. 

Fericr, TheMostRev Dr Perdlnand, S7, .. Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev Leo, s..T. Chaplain, Ahpore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Cnunoii OF India. 

The Right Reverend Richard Dyke Acland, M A Bishop of Bombay. 

The 'V’enerable Canon C P Portescue, PTli 
(Dur ) , Archdeacon of Bombay. 

C H Martin . Registrar of the Diocese 


Reverend T R H Elliott, m A 
Reverend J. Barnes, n A 
Reverend Henry Ball, m a 

Reverend O G Lewis, M a , 0 r 


Senior Chaplains 

Chaplain of Ahmcdnagnr 
Cliaplain of Belgaum 

Chaplain of St Mary’s, Poona, Chaplain of 
Mahableshwar (in addition) 

Chaplain of Ahmedabad. 

V 

Junior Chaplains 


Reverend H R Stansfield 
Rc\erend J P "W. Ruddell, n A, 
Reverend W T Lindsaj^ ar A 
Reverend R P S Waddy, m a 
Reverend John Brooke 

Reverend 'Willinm Kmg - 
Reverend R B Doherty 
Reverend P A Tliomson 


Rev D T H ircLellan, v A 


Reverend D A McRury 


Cliaplain of Deolali. 

On Military Duty 

, Qanison Cliaplain, Bombaj'. 

Chaplain of Kirkec 

Chaplain of Ahmedabad (Being transferred as 
Chaplain of Kirkec) 

On Military Duty 
Chaplain of Ghorpurl 
On Military Duty 

_Ciiunoir OF Scotland 
Senior Chaplains 

, . Posted as otnciating Presidency Senior Cliaplain, 

Cliurch of Scotland, Bombay, on return from 
le.avc. 

Second Chaplain, Scot's Kirk 
RoiiAN Catholic Church 


The Most Re^ erend D Roberts Thoiims P J . Prceidenci Clmpliin 
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Assam Kcclesin&llcal Department. 


Trotmfin, The ^V , m.a. .. 

Ilowhiid, The A A 
3roHe>,l{tv S S 
WylCI, The Kcv. F , b.a. . 


ClfAmi.NS. 

.. Shltlont:. 

J ‘ikliiDipiir 1 

. .Silclmr .. from All Tndia prtint. 
. . 'J < rfuir . , j 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 

ClIAPlAl'^h, 


Tjlnoy-Bnssolt,Ile\. JI.P K 

Chalk, Hcv. R S, 

Kapper, Rev. H S. 

Judah, Rev. Rthclrcd, n A 
Jones, Rev. R. 3! 


, Chapbin of JiankJpore .and Ihnaporc, 
Ai>pmos\T. Ci.rrat 
. . r.lnf"ilp.ir. 

MnnRhv r and Jaimlpnr. 

. . srtiz.'iflnrpnr and Darhhanpa 

. . lI'MXhi 


Central Provinces and Berar Eccicsiosticol Department. 


Hardy, The Rt. Reyd. Alexander OgU\j, v,i. 
D.D. 

Gash, The Rev T J , a rc o 
Sircatlleld The Re\ Canon S 1' n a 
W illiams, The Vcn’blo W P , B a. 

T* stulclv, The Rev RoAsland, 15 A. 
lare, The Rci TIcIkt, » A 
lUT, The Rc\ Phme i> m \ 

Ifoi^lei, The Ro\ iritgli Reginald 
Xavrrauoe, The Rev No\ ilo Anlhony Tfenry 


Rishop of Nappur. 

fhipl-’tn Cliikrda T” P. 
c Jniihii). Nagpur .ttid ICanipUe 
Archdeacon anil Chaphin of Mh055, C I 
(iorn-on Cliophni, .tuMuiIpore 
Miihih.f il for a( (1\ e ‘•i r\ U e wd h the Army. 
Chaphin. P u hisi \rh( , 
f li'ipl'sin, N.i‘-irnli'id 
Chnphln, SauRor. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

CnoRCH or Esolasd. 

Clarke, Vonerahle Maurice, ii A. . . . . Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commiswry 


James, Rev Rhjs, n a 
W heeler, Rev C E R 
Wilson, Rev 0 A , M A, . . 
Clarke, Venerable AI.5unte, "M \ « 


SENTOlt CnAPLAINS 

(On ICiTvc), prep.ornlorj to retirement. 

, Do 

.. Chaplain, Wellington. 

'luuporinK Clnjihm. ‘'f CImr 

I'nil St ttenrge in adilition to hi« duties 
Arelide.acon 


White, Rev Jack 
Try, Rev E H 
Pciry, Rev T V , n A 
.Tackson, Rev L S , M A 
Weston Waite, Rev F E 
Howard, Rev G J. 

Walters, Rev, Tliomas 
Collier, Rev, Robert, BA . . 


Waterson, Rev B , B s 


Short, Rev G M D , M A 
MacEdivard, Rev L 
Matterson, Rev R W , M A 
Macdonald, Rev A J , ti v 


JUJJIOB CnAPlAISS. 

Chaptun, Oofaeaninnd 
Motdli'Cd 

Chapl.iln St Thomas Mount v itli Pallnvar 

f haplaiii, Tiimulghi rrv and Bohram 
. . Chaplain, St George’a Calhcdml, Aladras 
ChapUun, Holv Trinity Church, Rangalor 
On Field Sera ice 

, Chaplain of St .Tohn's Cliurch, Sccimdcr! 
(Deccan). 

FTobalionary Chaplain. 

. . Tcniporanlv Chaplain, Coimbatore 

CnrrRon of Scotiato. 

On Icaae picparatorv to retirement 
. . PrcsidciicA Senior Chaplain, Jladnas 

. . Chaplain, Bangaloic 

Chaplain, Secimdciabad 
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North-West Frontier Ecelesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains 

Smdcrs Ee\ II 3iL 

Chaplain of Ua/ara 

Hose, llcv T P 

Chaplain of HoATshera 

Junior Chaplains 

lloilsei-s, llo\ 

Chapliin of Ei^alpiir 

Gn^kui!! llo^ C A, 

Chaplain of PcsliaArar 

A"i'h, l<c\ r J M c 

Chaplain ot Kohat 

PiMiigton Kcv H 

Chaplain of E izniak and Eera-Isinail Klian 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Pirnc, The Eiglit Kcv George Dunsford, 31 a , Bishop of Lahore, Lahore 
»l),OIE,OBr,TD 

Doa cm-h The Vcn blc E C S , M A 

Betiring leaA e 

Gome, Eev Canon L IT , L Th 

Earn chi 

Jones Eca G AV , b A 

Eallionsic 

ilcKenzie, Eev Canon D S 11 a 

Eetiring leave 

^Morgan Eci B 1 , 31 A 

Ainbala and Sabafhu 

E\ crs, Tlie Vcn’ble 31 S , M v 3i c 

Aichdeacon of Lahoic, Lahore 

IDcAhn, Ec3 T S 31 V 

JIurree nearer Gahs 

Xoblc, Ec3 E, H , 31 A 

Ectiring leaA c 

O’lfcill Ec3 AV S , 31 \ 

Afmree-Chakl.ala 

Bradbur\ Ec\ John llem\ A K c 

Quetta 

Lanieiue Eea Gcoigc, ai v 1. n 

On aetiA c sen ice 

Gaskiii!! Ee\ C A , L Th 

Gulmaig 

Chadon Eca E\aii BA 

On actiAC sciAiee 

Stephenson, Eca \Ailham, 'i A 

On actlAC sciAicc 

Bleasc, Ee\- Euperfc George, B 6c 

Sialkot 

Sanders, EeA H 31 

Abbottabad 

Iish, Eca F J, b a , 3IC 

. L.ihorc Cautt A Perozcpoie 

Junior Chaplains 

Eosc, Eca T P , ai a 

Almrcc, fiuthci Gahs 

IvcnnedA* Eca U G S ai a 

Simla 

Bca non Eca J E l tIi 

PcshaAiar 

llazcll, Eca 11 E 

On actiAC sciAice 

Pc iison Eca A J , l Th 

On actiA c serA ice 

Uce, Eca J A , n \ 

Julhindiir 

Geddes Eia L P 3I a 

Lahore (Asstt ) 

TAtlci Eca J V 

Ecaa Eelhi and Cautt 

Pell, Eca B G ai V 

llaAAalpindi 

Gason, Eia J A' . l Th 

On aitiAc SWA lie 

Hares, Eca AA’ E P '1 a 

On actiAC scrAicc 

Ilanscn, Eca J L a l t r 

On actiA e sen lec 

O’llagan, Eca C G , ai a 

bananar (bcconded nhile serAing under Goat 
of India Eefintc Ecjit ) 

D!iAies,EeA- T G,nA 

Quetta (Asstt ) 


Plobationart Chaplains 

Cmrie, Eca AA I 

Eclln Cintt 

BaAington Eca E • 

Eazniark 

Chaplains Ellonging to 

OTHER BIOOESES TEaipokARILV ATTACHED TO THE 

’ 

Diocese of Lahore 

CoAAluin, Eca A G 

K i«auh 

rLAiPOLALT Chaplains, I L E 

Pdickallcr Eca E AV 

Alnltan 

UcitlKOtk Eca E AV 

Simla (A^att ) 

Eodsers, Eca’ \ H 

Ei^ilpur A XoAAahcra 

Loacjoa, Eca AA' L 

IColi It 
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United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Bill, The lU Bevd. Sj dney Alfred, M.A 35i'lioi» of Liicl now, Alinhnhnd 

Cotton, The Vcn'blo Henry ^Yilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknon, NalnlTal. 

u k. 

Clough, J., V.1)., Bar-at-Law KcRlstrnr of the Diocese of Lucknow, Hcai 

quarters, Calcutta, 


SHKIOR CitAPnAlNS 


Luclonan, The Bevd. Canon Sj dney. ii A 
Bum, The Bevd John Humphre}, n A .. 
Cotton, The Vcn’blo Henry Wilmot Stapleton, 

u A. 

Larwill, Thcjlev Canon Gutliilc John, M A 
DaTies-Lciqh, The Bevd. Arthur George, M.A 
Gash, The BeAd Dor John, m A 
Bichards, The Bevd George Iltnij, l, Th 
Garrood, The Bevd. AVllUani 1 rancls, 'tv 


B.in lllv (Alnior.i). 

Dtlira Dun 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, Xalnl Tal. 

t hiib.ittla 
Lucknou (Civil). 

fhaknit'i, ^ 

Murat 

On ntlivt -trvltt. 


JOSIOR CnAIXAJNS. 


Halliday, The Bev d Rv dnov Lang, i Th 
Bogers, The Bevd Eric AVilhain, A K c . . 
Stratton, The Bevd Basil, si A. 

Hum, The Bevd Edward Lidcll Arthur 
Powell, The Bevd Llewellyn Montague, b.a. 
Clarke, The Bevd Arthur 
Bacon, The Bevd. Edward Arthur 
Hall, The Bevd "Wilhain John, B A 
Williams, The Bevd Bernard Itliys 
Brooke, The Bevd. John Brooke, n sc . 
Bennett, The Bevd Frank, H a , u u . . 


Agri 
B.iidklu t 
On active rcrvlte 
Atl.ih tl>ul 
Jlnnsl 

On .utlve ‘•irvhe 
Lutknow {('anti') 
On ntlivt “crvltc 
On intiv( ••irvhe 
On nitlvc strvkc 
Caw nport 



Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 

** 

BevnelI,The Bev. Arthur Jesse 

Superintending 

Xcw DcUii. 

Mctbodlst Chaplain in Indk 

Thorne, The Bov Percy E 

. . . Ear.ichi 


Harvey, The Bov. William T, 


f 

Linton, The Bev. Lawrence 



Cope, The Bev. Harold K. J. 

. . . Mliow. 

- 

West, The Bev. J. Aubrey 

« « « • « « 3TlA03l* 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic community is composed of the 
foliowmg elements. — 

(1) The *' Syrian ” ChiisUnns of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostohos. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc, 

(3) European Imimgrants at all times, in* 
cladmg British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent nuasion centres. 

(5) Becent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 3 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to declme. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the t9tb century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado *’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing ** double 
Jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs: — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Bamaun 
(having some extension into British terri- 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochm 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches : — 

The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tirnvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregatmo of Propaganda 
Fide •— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and AJmerc and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Indore. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Tncliinopoly and Tnticorln,and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishopncs of Banchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Knshnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostohc of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics ofHellore, Hyderabad, Visaga- 
patam, Hagpur, Bezwada and Cuttack, the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Jubbulpore, and 
the hQsslon of Bellaiy. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (Trench), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatose, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca 

The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre- 
fectures Apostolic of Kashmir and Multan. 
The archbishopnc of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar, Trivandrum 
and Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gaile, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to reU^ons orders, congregations 
or mission seminanes, and in the great majo- 
rity are either Trench, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Itahan by nationality. They 
number over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc • numbering about 2,400,' and 
over 9,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to cxistmg 
Christians, including raOway people and 
Bntish troops Second comes education, which 
is not con&ied to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
ofHmdns, lUbhomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College,Bombay, Bt. Joseph's College; 
Trioblnopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schools The educa- 
tion of girls IS snppfled for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religions congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of oipha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education in 
1936 exceeded half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modem mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Kagpur, Kilsbnagar, Gujerat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Tclugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Fnll particulars on all 
points will be found In the Catholic Directory 
already quoted ) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money, wlueb 
if foithcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few mihtary and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, tiiaMs, 
from the coIlectioDS of the Soetctv for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and of the HdvChilahoca, 
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helped out by prlvAto or other donations 
Bocured from home by the diRorcntlornl mis 
Bionarics. In nilB<;lon work the fathcra coiint 
ns enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persovortng ns Christians, and no hiptlsm, 
except for infants nr at point of death, is 
administered except after carctiil instruction 
and probation. 'J his, while keeping do^^ n the 

THE CIIURCn 

The Chaplaincy work of the Churrhof Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Hcv. Jlr Hr\ re landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congrc^'Mlpn of his 
Scottioh fellow couni r> men 'ihe teniciurj of 
the churches in tl»o three Presidency towns was 
cclchrated, Calcutta, 11)11, liomhiv, 101», 
Stadras, 1921 There arc I'l «haiilaln>, on th« 
start Some of these are attached to the ScoltPh 1 
battalions In India, while the others minlst< r to 
the civil population of the towns where thc> are 
stationed and to those Its ing In the smaller > 
outstations in their rospeettse areas In a«hH- ' 
tion to the regular establishment, there arc a • 
uumher of ministers throughout India .who arc * 
maintained by the various communities to whom I 
they minister and by the Additional Clcrgv ' 
Societies in India, Jlissionarics of the Churth 
also maintain regular scrsiccs iu llngllsh in 
many centres. There are three Prcsldcncj 
Senior Chaplains in charge of this branch of the 
\ Church work m Bengal, Bombay and iladras 
i- ^lootlvcly. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1820, when Alexander Buff, one 
of the greatest of modern misElonarics, was 
bent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
of instruction, and where religious teaching was 
given daily. Similar educational missions were 
boon afterwards started in Bombay and M.idr.is 
In the Punjab Es-angchstic work is being carried , 
on fiom eight ccntrcb, and the baptised Christian 
community now numbers over 30,000 Work 1 
commenced In BarjecUug in 1870 is now earned 
on throughout the whole Kabtern llimUtjan 
district, and there is a Christian coimnunltj 
there of over 15,000 In the eight imssiou 
district of Calcutta, the Eastern lliinnki>ns, 
Madras, Santalia, Itajputana, Nagpur, Western 
India, and the Punjab there were at the end of 
1938 01 er 70,000 baptised Indian Chiistians 
In connection with these missions the 


record, has tlio iwh.intage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

Too Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East indies who 
resides at Banralote. At present this postis 
occupied by the Mort Jlcv. Archbishop 
Klerkcls, p.n., appointed in 1031. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Women's A«soclntlon of Foreign Jlisslons 
does Insaluahlc Bcrsicc In school, medical 
and renana work, basing in India 41 European 
mloilonarlcs, 103 teachers, over 50 schools, 
fhree hoopltals and six dispensaries. 

'J lie Clnirch of ScoPand has also done much 
for education in India The Church in Bombay 
has six reprc-entatlses on the Goscrning body 
of the Anplo-Scotllsli Education Society, and 
cxeTtlses pa'^toiat supers Islon oset the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage. The now well-known St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Knlimpong, though 
not dlrccll> part of the work of the Church of 
Scotland, were Inlllaled h> and arc being localij 
managed by nil"»ionarlcs of that Clnirch The 
liomes exist for the hencflt of the doratctlcdEuro- 
pcanCoinmunlla , anti arc doing raagntfleentwork. 
There are non oxer twenty cotinges, and about 
700 children in residence. The Church Iws many 
schools In all parts of Its field, and tt has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
ol higher education In India through five 
Christian Colleges. 'The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is well-known. The Madras Christian 
College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
site at Tnmbaram and winch has recently been 
tho meeting place of the world Misslonarj Con- 
ference, Is now under tho direction of a Board 
representing several MEslonarj Societies 
I Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, Hjaop 
College, Nagpur, and Murray College, Slalkot 
i Tho Church also carries on important medical 
work There aro nluctccn Mission Hospitals at 
I different centres, among which aro ^ur ex- 

■ ccllcntl> equipped and skirted Women’s Hosmtnis 

1 In Jtadras, Nagpur, Ajmer and Poona. Further 
Information mn> bo found in *' Beports of the 
Schemes of tho Churcli of Scotland,” Blackwood 
A. Sons "The Church of Scotland, Year 
Book" and "The Handbook of tlio Church 
of Scotland in India and Ccjlon. ” 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


The BArTiST Missionmiv Sooiety oe GiirAi 
BRITAIK. — ^Formed In 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Br. Wm. Carey, operates mamly iu 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the United Proyinccs, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
100 missionaries and 798 Indian and 
Singhalese workers Connected with tho Society 
are 487 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 31S 
Primary Day Schools, 26 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
Tho Church membership at tho close of 1980 
stood at 27}821 and the ClirisUan community 
at 71,997. Amongst the non-casto people great 


progroBS has been made in recent years, and 
many of tho Cliurches formed from atnongs* 
these peoples arc self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carrf^ on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and DcHU 
whore there aro hostels for tlic prosecution 01 
this form of work 


EDnoATioNAS Work — B anges from Primary 
School to Colleges Serampore College witn 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danisn 
Majesty in 1827, and confirmed by the Brltian 
Government m tho Treaty of Purchase of tna 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, was placea 
In 1866 by tho College Council at tno 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
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to become a part of its Missionary edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and " Theology. 
It was affliiated in 1857 to the newiy- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorganised 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
foi the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. 

There is a vernacular Institute also at 
Ciittncl; for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 7 Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna- 
cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The Secretary of the Mission is the 
B.ev D Scott Wells, 44, Lower Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Fumival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society lor 1939 
amounted to £166,040 of which £69,724 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 

The CANADIAN Baptist mission.— W as com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in tlie Telugu and 
Oriya Country to tlie north of Madras, in the 
Elstna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts, There are 20 stations and 632 out- 
stations with a Btafl of 85 missionaries including 
8 qualified physicians, and 1,378 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,659 villages Orga- 
nised Churches number 136, communicants 32,129 
and adherents 30,000 for the past year. 32 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 415 village day 
schools, with 22,700 children, 12 boardingschools, 
2 High schools. 2 Hormal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,300 pupils 
There are 6 Hospitals, two leper-asylums 
and an Orphanage. Village Evangelisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. Indian Secretary The Eev G P 
Barss, Cocanada 

AUERiOAN Baptist fobeign Mission So- 
OIETV, organized m 1814, has Missions in Burma 
began 1813 ; Assam, 1836 , Bengal and Orissa, 
1836; Southlndin,1840 It owes its origin to the 
celebrated Adoniram Jndson Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union There are 32 mam stations 
of the Mission In Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 in 
Bengal and Orissa, and 29 in South India, 
besides many outstations All forms of 
missionary enterprise come mthin the scope of 
the Socict}. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, educational and medical, and 
the training of the indigenous pastors, 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 


many races and languages The most important 
result of Its work m Burma has been the 
practical transformation of the Earens and 
the Eaohlns whose languages have been reduced 
to writing by the Mission The Chins of the 
Ohm Hill Tracts are also progressing along 
these lines under the influence of the Mission The 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages, 
and great efforts are being made amongst the em- 
ployees of the tea plantations The Mission Press 
at Eangoon is one of the largest, and ^ the finest 
m Burma. 

In the year 1039 the field staff numbered 273 
missionaries, 6,357 indigenous workers There 
weie 2,800 oigamsed Chuiches of which 2,302 
W'ere scE-supporting Church members num- 
bered 3,16,021 In the 2,172 Sunday Schools 
were enrolled 1,06,201 pupils The Mission 
conducted 2,139 schools of all grades, Judson 
College at Bangoon and the Agricultural School 
at Pymmana being among them, with 00,019 
students enrolled 13 hospitals and 34 dispen- 
saries treated 15,323 inpatients and 1,10,533 
outpatients Ciiristians of all communities 
among whom the Mission works, contributed 
over Rs 4,97,865 for this religious and bene- 
volent work dm mg the year. 

The Aaiebican Baptist Assam Mission 
was opened in 1836, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 45 missionaries. There are 
854 native workers, 1,137 organised churches, 
73,174 baptised members. 378 schools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
10 station schools 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- 
saries treated 2,2b5 in-patients and 26,763 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work Is 
carried out in 11 different languages. 

Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary ' Mrs 
Marion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

Amerioan Baptist, Bfngal-OrissaMission.- 
commenced in 1836. Area of occupation Midna- 
pore district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Biliar 
Work chiefly for Oriya and Santal peoples 
Address Ehargpur 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representmg the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Austrahan Commonwealth The field 
of operations is m East Bengal The staff 
numbers 19 Australian workers. There arc 
4,264 communicants and a Christian community 
of 9,024 

Secretary, Field Comal The Rev W G 
Crofts, Mission House, Birisiri, P O Hatshib- 
I ganj, Dist Mymensingh, E Bengal 

The Strict baptist Mission — Has 20 
European Missionaries, and 228 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chinglcput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tmneveliy Districts Communicants number 
1,666 , organised ciiurches 62, Daj and Sunday 
schools 90, with 4,339 pupils. 

Treasurer Rev D A Thrower, Kilpauk, 
Madras 

Secretary. Rev D A Thrower, Eilpauk, 
Madras 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tnr. iMsn PRrsnsrTnniAN Oiinnon Missios'— 
OperAtoB in Gujatat and Kathiawar with n atail 
of 31 Hienionarics, of whom 11 arc clerical, 15 
Bducationalistu, 6 arc Doctors and 3 Nurses. 
The Indian stall numbers 500, of whom 10 arb 
Pastors, 07 Evangelists, 2 Colporteurs, 44 Bible* 
women, and 348 are Teachers. There are 23 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
3,600, and a Christian Community of 0,OOH. In 
Medical work there arc 5 Ilospltnls including 
one at Dohnd and several Dispensaries, with 
3,747 in-patients, 25,353 ndw cases, and a total 
attendance of 07,102 The Mission eondurts 
8 nigh Schools, 1 AuRlo-Vcrnacular School. 

1 Preparatory School at ParantlJ and 103 
Vernacular schools aifordlng tuition for 7,621 
pupils ; also 1 crcchc, 4 Orphanages, an Indtis- 
tnal School at Dorsad, a I'eachcrs' Training 
Collego for Women at Borsad, a Divinity College 
at Ahmcdabad, and a Mission Press at .Surat 
The Alisslon has made a 8pccinIit^ of Farm 
Colonies, of w’hich there are about a score In 
connection with It, most of them thtlsing 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 Missionaries 
is a branch of the actlvltlcB of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Ilcwa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonics attached 

Secretary ; Eev. George Wilson, n A., Ilajkot I 

Thb DmxBS PnnsBTTBiuAB Cannon of 
onxa AHomoA.— Tlio Slalkot Mission of this 
urch was established at Sialkot In the Punjab, 
1855. It Is now carrying on work in eight 
civil districts in the 'Punjab and two in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Its missionaries 
number 81. Its educational work composes 
one Theological Seminary, one College, four 
High Schools, one Industrial school, 8 Middle 
schools and 83 Primary schools The enrol- 
ment m all schools in 1041 was 10,488 Medical 
work is carried on tlirough five Hospitals and 
7 Dispensaries The Communicant membership 
of the Church which has been established is 43,597 
and the total Christian community 104,040 
General Secretary W H. Mcrriara, M A , 
American Mission, Gujaranwala. 

THE Auehioak Prssbtterian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1834), North India (18361 and Western India 
(1870) Missions According to statistics for 
the year ending March, 31, 1041, the American 
staff, including women and special-term 
Missionaries numbers 225, and the Indian staff 
073. There are two and thirty main stations 
and 202 out-stations Organised churches 
number 116 of which 38 arc entirely self- 
supporting. There are 18,710 communicants 
and a total baptized community of about 
70,000 

Educational work as follows — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thobum 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Woman, — students 
about 2,700 ; one Theological College, students 
19 and an interest in Poona Theological College, 
two Training Schoolsior ViUageWotkeis; tlrirteen 
High Schools; two Industrial Schools; three 
Agricultural '' Demonstration Farms , four 
Teachers* Training Departments ; The -Mira) 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 


Medical College for Women ; 107 Blcmcntory 
Schools; 139 Schools of all grades,— pupils 
about 12,570. 

Medicil Work — Elcht Hospilals , Twentv- 
ono J)l‘<iicn<i'irlrs and J’onr Spreiaity Hospitals 

HvangcllsUc Work* — 211 Sunday Schools, 
nith nn n\crngo attendance of 6,177 pupils. 
Contrii)Utions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, ha\c increased 
slightly, and nmoitnC to Its. 51,202 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the 
late Sir William J. Wnnlcss and under the 
enro of It. H. II. Goheen, fs well-known 
throughout the whole of South- West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under tlio prlneipatshlp of Dr. S. K. 
Dattn, Is equally well-known and valued In the 
Punjab. The Buing Christian College (Tlic 
Rev. C.n. Hnrlctt, Fd D .Prlnclp^ and Allaha- 
bad Agricultural Institute (Dr, S Hlgglnbottom, 
Principal) have grown rapidly In numbers and 
influence. 

Secretary of Council of A. T. 3fistions in 
India —The Ilcv. J. B. Weir, Tb.D., P.D., 
“Lowriston,*’ Debra Dun. H.P. 

Secretary, North India Jfution .—The Bev. 
W I, Allison, A P Mission, Mainpuri U. P. 

Secretary, Punjab Jffrrfon — ^The Bey 

B T Scliujler, 3, Empress Bond, Lahore, I’b. 

Secretary, JTeetem India Jif«»u*on,— 
;J L Goheen, un., A. P. Mission, Sangli. 

S M.O. 

The New Zkaiand Presbyterian Mission— 
I Commenced as recently as 1010 at Jagadhri, 

! Punjab. 

Secretary * Rev M B Robinson, Jagadiiri , 
Dist Ambnlln. 


The United Cnunca op Canada Mission.— 
Commenced In 1877, has 13 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Batlam, Dhar, Sltemau, 
Bhopal and Banswnra States The Mission 
staB numbers 73, Indian workers 200 This 
Mission works In conjunction with the Halwa 
Church-Council and also the Batlam Church 
Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this port of Its territory. 
Organised churches 61 ; Unorganised churches 
3 ; Communicants 4,004 ; Baptised 
mnnlcants 21,320 ; Unbaptlsed adherents <,863; 
Total Christian Comrannlty 83,196, 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High SAool 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. Women’s Industrial work is oarrleo 
on in Mhow and Batlam, and Vocational gain- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Easalpura Itoys 
School, where training is provided In printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding 

The medical work is large There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations 
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General Seeretary of Mission — ^Rev A. A. 
Scott, It A , B Faed , D B , Indore, C I 

Associate Seeretary of Mission . — KIes F E. 
Cleaiihuo, Ehaiua, C. I. (Fta Mehidpur Road 
Station). 

Seeretary of Malwa Church-Council — Rev 
Jacob Masih, Indore, C I 

Secretary of Ratlam Church Council — J. B 
HcUillan, B A. Eumuch, C I 

The Canadian PHESBriERiAN Mission 
operates in two sections, the Korthern Section 
with headquarters at Jhansi in the U F , and the 
Central India Section, hnown as the Southern 
Bhd Field 

In Central India the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Aliraipur, Barwani, Jobat 
and Kathiawar also parts of the States of Jhabua, 
Chhota Udaipur (in the Bombay Presidency) 
and Dhar, Indore and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jobat-Barwani Road The five central stations 
are Amkhut, Mendha and Alirajpur located in 
AliiAipur State, Jobat in the State of Jobat and 
Barwani in Barwani State The staff consists 
of 16 missionaries and 60 Indian workers There 
are several elementary schools m the area and a 
central Anglo-Vernacular School at Amkhut 
in which upwards of 300 children are being 
educated At Amkhut also there is a Chiidren’s 
Kursery Home At Jobat there is a General 
60 bed Hospital with a Canadian Medical man, 
jbr \V R, Quinn in charge 

There are in the district 7 organized and 2 
unorganized congregations with a Communicant 
membership of 375 and a baptized community 
of slightly over 1,500 

Secretary — Dr. W. R Quinn, Jobat, Central 
India 

The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J 
Wilkie in 1005. There is now a staff of 0 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers 


who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaon, Babina and the surrounding villages 
Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Cihristian pupils in each. There are also an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dispensary There is an agricultural settlement 
at Esagarh where the Mission has a farm of 
1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 160. 

Seeretary. — ^Mrs Muckan. 

The WeIiSh OAiiviNiSTia Methodist (Pbesbt- 
TEBIAN) Mission established in 1840 with a stuff 
of 54 Missionaries and 1,200 Indian workers, 
occupies stations in Assam in the Khasi and 
Jamtia Hills, the LashaJ Hills and at Sylhetand 
Cachar. ThcKhasilanguagebasbecn reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 49,408 ; the total Christian community 
128,201 , organised Churches 802 , Elementary 
schools number 682, Scholars 23,577. in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training institutions. 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Sifiiools 1,033, 
Four Hospitals and several Dispensaries 
provide annually lor more than 20,000 patients 
Seeretary * Rev. G. Angell, Jones, P.O Jowai, 
Shillong, Assam. 

The Abcoi Mission of the Refokmed 
Chitboh — (In America) Organised in 1863 
and occupies most of the Korth and South Arcot 
and Chittoor Districts in South India with a 
staff of Missionaries and Indian Workers 
The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Samtorium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavaram P 0 , Chittoor District. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The Aubrioan Board op Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions — The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of Boston, 
Mass , U S A has two large missions in India, 
the American Marathi Mission and the Madura 
Mission The Marathi Mission covers a consi- 
derabie portion of Bombay Presidency uith 
centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Rabun, 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Wai It was 
establi^ed in 1813, the first American Mission 
in India. Its activities are iarge and varied 
The staff for 1941 m'cluded 28 HiOssionaries and 
506 Indian workers, operating in 11 stations and 
187 out stations There are 61 churches with 
6,465 communicants Besides conductmg 6 
secondary and training schools lyith 1.162 
pupils, the mission has a large share in various 
union educational enterprises There are 53 
primary sdiools and 8 kindergartens uitb a 
total of 3,570 pupils In the hospitals and 
dispensaries during the year, were treated a 
total of 73,673 patients The mission has six 
major social service centres and four out-stations 
staffed by 135 workers During 1941 tlicse 
rendered various seriices to 811,701 persons 
Secretary. Miss E. Lolcta Wood, Rahuri, 
Dist Alimcdnagar. 


Madura Churoh Counoie — O f the South 
India United Church This body administers 
all affairs connected with the Church and with 
elementary education in the villages It 
has five first grade boarding schools The 
Secretary is Rev Faulraj Thomas, b.a , b.d , 
Tirumangalam, Madura Dist. 

Madura Mission Sangam — ^This Sangam 
now carries on all the work formerly administer- 
ed by the Madura Mission, except &e American 
College. The institutions under the Sangam 
are — 

The Pasumalai High and Training School 
for Boys , The Capron Hall Training School 
fox Girls ; The O C. P. Memorial High School 
for Girls, Sokklkulam, Madura The Union 
Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, Tlie Lucy 
Perry JToble Institute for Women, Rnclian}a- 
puram, Madura The 1111116 F. Pierce 
Memorial Hospital for Men and the Hospital 
for Women and Children, The Trade School, 
Pasumalai 

Secretary — ^Bev E E White, DA, DD, 
Manamadura, Ramnad Dist 
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TUL AsinniOAN Cohitor, lilAVhn \ —The 
American College, then localcd :it I'apuninlai, 
was afliliatcd with Iho UnUcrrltv of Madras 
as a second Grade College in ISSl. In IDOt 
the College Dopailmcnt was rcmo\cd to IMadtira 
where for five years It was accominodatcd In 
what is now the Union Christian High Scltool 
building. In 1909 the College nns rcmo'vcd 
to Its present site in Tallnkulani on the north 
side of the Vafgai river. It nus ainiiatcd as a 
First Grade College in 1913 

In 1034 at the lime of Utc centenarj of the 
Mission, the American College hccnnicorgniilcallj 
independent under its own Go\crnlng Council 
In the s.’ime )car it was granted atliii lUun as an 
Honours College. 

The present College site compri'cs about fort\ 
acres. On the College grounds arc located the 
Main College Hall, the Fllcn S, Janies' Unll 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapd, 
Daniel Poor Moinonal Library, Main Ilostcl, 
Zumbro Memorial Ilostcl, Dining IT alls. 
Principal’s residence, ^Ynrdcn’B Ixidgc, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

AMERICA^ JlADOKA Mtsbiov —Sfcrftani, lle% 
John J Banmnga, M a , i> n , I’asumalal, Madura 
Dist , American College, Madura , J.dgnr M 
Flint, MA, Pniuipal, Millis V. 'I’lortc 
Jfemorial Hospital, Madura 13 M Milder, st j> , 
Mcdieal Oincor, Hospital for M'omcn and 
Inldren Madura , Miss I M llobtrts, si n , 
ledical Olfitcr 

The Soanuikavias AiuAKOb Jlissios of 
Horth America — The misbion staff in Khandesh 
is represented by 29 missionaries and 7t Indian 
Workers There are 717 thiirch members and 
1,41C pupils in Sunday Schools 3a Llcmcntary 
Schools provide for 82S pupils 

Sccrctarif . — ^Miss Olga E Korcen, Yatal, Last 
Khandesh. 

The Swedish Alliance mission.— Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Mahommedans in 
West Khandesh, has 23 missionaries and 79 
Indian workers There arc S congregations with 
a total membership of 1,372 of whom Tit arc 
commumcants There arc 0 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 1 School Homes The 
pupils in all schools number 023 

Secretary — Bev Fredrik Fr.uikhii, H \ , j 

Mandulwar, Dhadgaou, M cat Kliaudtsih I 


Tin; LoMios MisaiONAry Sociirr.— Com- 
menced work In India In 1798 and occupies ‘1 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
TriiMincorc Slate. 'Iho Mlriion engages in cicry 
form of Missionary actlvlu. 

Umox iNfcTiTOTlONS.— With wlilcli tho Ixm- 
don Ml>-sionnry Society Is connected, and is 
a (.ontriliiiting Body, ^'uml)tr of Inctltiitions 
13, School*, fi, Sciiolars, 2,081, Colleges, 8, 
Sludeiil'?, 1,281, 

The I.iiropein Staff of tlie Society numbers 
80 Indian Workers, 2,592; Organised Concrc- 
gatioii!,, oii" , Communicants, 32,032 ; Cliristian 
Communitv. 2t(),207, Cliristian Colleges 1, 
.stiidotit-« Ih'i, Training Institutions, 4 . Students, 
“37, High Sehools, 12, Boarding Schools, 25, 
Board* r-,, 2,081, l.Icinentary Schools, 035, 
lllciiu nt.iry Siholars, ri9fih7, Hc.ad-&hit!ons, 
22. Oiit-Statlons, 1,095 In Medical Mork 
Head ‘'tatlou Hospitals number 7, Out Station 
lto-!pltils, 13, Dl*pcn*-arlci», 3, Number of Beds, 
81 1, In patients, lt,S2->, Out-patients, 199,771, 
DocUito, 29 (Including 8 Burojicaiis), Assistants, 
!2 . NiU'-ts, bl (inrhiding 7 Europeans) ; Nurses 
In 'rrainlng, 83; 'J Iicological Institutions, 2; 
Mmloiits, 4b 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India arc 
at Calcutta and Murshidahad District, Bengal; 
LMS work in tiic United Prosinces has been 
dosed but a Union ilission of the W. M. S , 
C. M. S and L M. S. has been opcncil in Benares 
Oita , of which tho Ilea . S. B, Holt of tho W. M S 
is SupcrlntcodcDt. This ilission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Kama Sudias. The S India district and 
Traaancoro arc divided Into Kanarese, 
Tclugu, Tamil and Slalayalam fields with 22 
stations and 1,095 out -stations At Nagercoil 
(Travancorc) Is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 97 1 students, a Churcli and 
congregation said to be the largest in India 
and a Printing Press, tho centre of the S 
Traiancorc Tract Society. 

India — Secretary and Treasurer — Bev. B. J 
Thomas, 18, Lavcllc Boad, Bangalore 

IScmyil Cretan/ — Miss 011% o Stcllwcll, 3, 
A-hutubh Mukerji Bo.td, PO Elgin Boad, 
Cakutta 

Benares Superintendent.— ■'Rev. S. E Holt, 
Bamkatora, Benares Cantonment, U.P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance — 
Dates from the year 1892 under the name of the 
International Missionary Alliance, but a number 
of its missionancs were at work in the province 
of Berar much earlier Work is earned on in! 
the provinces of Berar, Kliandcsh and Guyanit 
There is a staff of 46 missionaries and 114 Indian 
-workers The number of mibsion stations is 
16, with additional out-stations There is a 
Gluistian community of 2,500 adults There 
are 4 boardmg schools, two for boys and two 
for gurls, two training schools for Indian workers 
There are 27 organized congregations, including 
one English at Bhusawal 

Executive Secretary — ^Tho Bev. K. D Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C P. 


The churob op the breihren (Ambrioan) 
— Oiiened work In 1894, and operates In Broach, 
Surat and Tbann Districts, also in Batodn and 
RRjpipla States Its staff number 44 foreign 
workers including missionaries’ wives, and 2-5 
Indian workers Tho baptized (inmiersea) 
mcmberalifp stands at 7,377, Education is carrica 
on in 8 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
ings, and in 3 Co-educational Boardings witn 
I separate hostel quarters Village Day Schools 
number 112 Females under instruction nnniocr 
1,013, males 3,566, total 4,579 There are 108 
Sunday Schools ha\ing 183 teachers, Rdu a 
total enrolment of 5,737. There were 
caUs at Mission dispensaries in 1941. The 
foreign medical staff consists of 4 doctors 
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and three nurses Industrial work is carried on 
in 6 of the Boarding Schools A vocational, 
school, including teachers' training, village 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls arc conducted at 
Ankleswar. Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emphasis 

Secretarv — L A Blickenstaff, 116, Mahatma 
Gandhi Hoad, Bombay 

The Poona and Indian Vidiagb Mission— 
Pounded in 1893 Mission Stations — Poona, 
Klied Shivapur, Poona District , Nasrapur and 
Bhor (Bhor State), Poona District , Lonand, M 
S M By , Satara District , Phaltan (Paltan 
State), Satara District, Pandbarpni, Sholapur 
District, Natepnta, Sholapur District, Akluz, 
Sholapur District Sliirwal, Poona District 
Ehed, Hatnagiri, Mahud, Sholapur District 

The Staff consists of 36 Europeans and 50 
Indian workers, including hospital staff, with a 
community of about 230 Indian Christians and 
their families The mam work is evangelising 
in the villages, women's zenana work, and pri- 
mary education Medical work is conducted 
at most stations, with a hospital at Pandharpur 
There is also a Union Bible School at Baramati, 
Poona Dist run in co-operation with the 
Aust Churches of Clirist Mission. Mission 
Headquarters, 11, Phayre Hoad, Poona 

Secretary — Bev S D Davidson 

The Ajieiiioan Churches or God Mission— 
Has three i^ssionaries at Bogra, two at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District, Bengal 

President — ^Bev H W Cover, MA., Bogra, 
E B Bailway. 

Secretari/ — Miss Eunice Catlin, Mission 
House — ^Khanjanpur, Via Jaypurhat, Bogra 
District 

_The Church op the Nazarenb Mission — 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys' Boarding School 
In ChikhU, 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls' Boarding School At Basim, Berar, 85 
miles from Buldana there is a Day School, 
a Bible Training School and a Women's and 
Children's Hospital. At present there are 
11 missionaries in India and a force of 40 Indian 
Breakers, Teachers and Bible women 

Mission Chairman ’ Bev John McKay, 
Basim, Berar, CP. 

The Hephzibah Faith MissiONAnr Associa- 
tion — ^Has t^^o missionaries in India Bev 
Arthur J Callioon, Th B , and Mrs Arthur J 
Calhoon, R K , Adra, B H Ely 

The Indian Missionary Society, Tinke- 
VEtEY (DORNAKAE AND THE HlLL TRIBE 
Mission) — Opened in 1903, operates in the 
Warangal District of the Nizam's Dominions 
as well as among the lull tribes calied Palnrs 
in the British and Travancore Hills It is the 
missionary effort of the Cliristians liiing in India 
and overseas There are now nearly 14,500 
'X'elugu Christians in 180 villages and 550 Pah} ar 
Chiistians in the hills The Society publishes 
monthly The Missionary Intelligencer containing 


information about the Society’s work in both 
the fields Headquarters Paiamcottah 

Secretary — Bev D. D. Bajamani, Paiamcottah 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874 

An interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and mamtenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children, working in 20 countries but 
largely^ in India, Burma, China and countries 
in Africa Its work in India is carried on 
tiirough co-operation uitli 30 Missionary Socie- 
ties In India -and Burma alone the Mission 
now has 32 Asylums of its own with upwards of 
7,200 inmates and is aiding or has some connec- 
tion ivith work for lepers at 22 other places in 
India Altogetlier 111 India and Burma over 
nearly 10,000 lepers are bemg helped 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 800 children arc 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission IS the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases, both adults 
and children, are now benefiting 

Most of the Mission's income is derived from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India and Burma but the bulk of the money 
expended by the Mission in India and Burma is 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give regular maintenance^rants 

K There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission 
to Lepers of W’hich Lady Lumley, 'The Hon’blc 
Lady Hope, Lady Stewart and Lady Tuynam 
I are Vice-Presidents 

Son Treasurer — William McIntyre, c/o 

Macneill & Co , 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta 

Son Treasurer, Bombay — B C. Lowndes, 
c/o Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co , Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
! W. H P Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C 1 The Secretary for India la 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar 

The Beoions beyond Missionary Union 
— ^An inter denominational Society which com- 
menced work at Motihari, Bihar, in 1900, .and 
now occupies 7 stations and 9 out-stations in the 
Cbamparan and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 30 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main- 
tains 2 Hospitals, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Women’s 
Home, 1 Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School 
with a Carpentry industrial department, and 
1 M E School with 200 pupils Communicants 
number ZOO 

Secretary — Bev Walter A Corlctt, Siwan, 
Saran, Bihar 

The National Missionary Sooiety of 
' India — Established 1905, started, financed and 
! managed by Indian Cliristians , has a staff of 30 
missionaries and 177 helpers and loluntary uork- 
ers, operates in Montgomery District (the Pun- 
jab), Flrozabad, (U P ), Haluapli it, Mjanensingb 
District (Bengal), Murwani (CP), N. KanaiJ, 
Minajgaon and Poona (^^ India), Parkal 'Jalnk 
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(Nj7nm*s Dorns), 1‘lniimUiir TnlnJt (N Arcol) 
nnd Kothiyain in T^a^nnco^p. Direct cvniiRC* 
llsUc work from CO centres In 0 IniiRunRe nrens; 
Interdonomlnatlonnl , 81 J'rlmarv Schools, with 
2 Hostels for bo>a nnrt 1 for Girls, 1 lllph School, 
1 Printing Press, 3 dlspcnsnrlcs, 2 lIosjillnls| 
nnd one CldUl W'clfnro Centre Annual 
cxpcntlitiiro Its. 05,485 o\eh!«llng pclfsupportlnt; ’ 
institutions, I’hc National jUItixtonaru Intrllul 
(jrnerr, {a monthly Journal in Jhiglisli sold at! 
Ec 1 per sear, post free), DrepiAni, (a luonllds 
journal in Tamil at 8 annas per s ®''r* 
Post free). 

Addrett : — N. M. S. House, Hoyni>eltnh, 
Madras. , 

Prrrnlent '--The Et. Eov. S. K. Tarafdnr 

General Secretary . — M John, if A , Jiadras, 

The Sevekth-Dat Adventist Mission.— 
The Soventh'daj Adventists commenced mission 
W'ork in India in 1803, and now cmplo> a staff of 
CDS workers, European and Indian, including 
ITS ordained nnd uconsed mlnii.tcrs K\angc* 
listlc nnd cducnttonnl work is oonducted In sixteen 
vcrnscnlnrs, beside work for English-speaking 
peoples in tho largo cities. For administratlro 
purposes, there arc five branch organisations 
ioc.stcd ns follows • — 

Seventh-dav Adventist AQssIon— Western 
India. (Pastor F. E. Spiess, Superinten. 
dent) Office Addrets: Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — B u r m a, 
(Pastor E, M. Mcleon, Superintendent.) 
Office Address : 03, U Wisnra Hoad, 
Bangoon, Burma. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — ^Northeast 
India. (Pastor F. H. Loasby, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address • “ Baragain ", Banchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Horth-west 
India. (Pastor 0. O Mattlson, Superin- 
tendent ) Office Address 23, Curzon 
Bond, Now Delhi 

Soventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(B. H Pierson Superintondont). Office 
Address: 0, Cunningham Bond, Ikingnlorc. 

Tho general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon is located at S.alisbury 'Park, Poona. 
G G Lowry, President ; A F Tnrr, Secrotarj 
and Treasurer (Office Address : Post Box 15, 
Poona). On tho same estate is an up-to-date 
’ publishing bouse devoted to tho printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical nnd associated 
literature. (Address: Oriental Watchman 
Publishing House, Post Box 36, Poona). 

Alarge number of day and boarding vernacular 
nnd Anglo-vernacular schools are conduoted in 
different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussooric, European cduc.ation is 
provided, a regular lUgh school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis Is 
being laid on vocational work, tho students being 
required to share in the domestio w’ork of the 
institution, nnd in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 


Five pli) striaiis, nnd a number of qualifltd 
nurses are employed, regular medical work being 
conducted at thlrtj-two Blallons. 

Tho biplizcd memberMhip (adult) Is 7,311 
orgnnired Into Mb churches; and in addition a 
BUb*stnntinl community of enquirers Is receiving 
systcmalio Instruction. 432 &ibbafh Schools 
•re conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 13,000. 

The Bombay address Is No. 16, Chib Back 
Hoad, Byculla. 

Tiip amnuioan Meknokite Mission.— 
nstablislird 1800, works in tho C. Provinces 
Alisslon staff numbers 35, Indian workers 140, 
Citurch members 1,4{(), children (nnbapttrcd) 
030, Industrial Training institutions 1, Academy 
Including High School, Normal School and 
Bible School — Anglo-llindi Middle School 2 
Elementary Schools 11, Orphanages 2 
Women's llomc 1, Hospital 1, Dispensaries 7 
l<cpcr Homo 1, Homo for untainted children of 
Lepers 2, Leper Clinic 4, Farm Village projects 2. 

Secretary : A. C Brunk, Dhamtarl, C. P. 

The oerphat. COKirnEKOE— M enronite 
Mission — S tarted In lOOl in tho C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 20 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic, Educational 
nnd industrial work carried on. Secretary 
and Treasurer . Bov P. IV. Poiincr, Cliamiia, C P. 

Tns Kdekd and central India Hue 
klissiOK — Estabitshed 1800 in tho C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 13 ; Indian workers 
15 ; Churches 6 ; Communicants 680 ; Christian 
Community 600 , 1 Elementary School 

Neerrfary.— Bov, Carl Wyder, Elllchpur, Berar* 

0, P. 

Toe Cbtior and India general Mission.— 
Established ISOS, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in tho Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also In tbo United Provinces. 
Mission staff 34 ; Indian workers 02 ; Churches 
11, Communicants 1,101 ; Christian community 
2,093 ; Orphanages 4 ; Scliools 4 ; Pupils 302. 

Seerelanr, — Ec^. J. Sv. Dawson. 

Jleadquarters — " Mlzpah," Bichards Town, 
Bangalore 

The BOVS’ ClIRlSTIAR HOME MISSION.— 
Was founded by Bov. Albert Norton In 1800 
during a time when a sorious famine swept tlio 
land, Tho HcadquaitcTS of tlio Mission is 
Dhond. 

At present tho Mission staff consists of seven 
missionaries nnd 48 Indian workers. There arc 
two elementary schools, one at Dhond, Poona 
District, and one at Oral, TJ. P. Tlicro is also 
a girls' School at Oral Tho total strength 
of tho schools is o>cr 800 At Dhond there 
aro tw’o orphanages, one for hoys and one for 
girls, and a small attempt is being made to start 
agricultural work, using improved methods. 

Tho mission consists of two main stations, 
one at Dhond, Poona District, and another at 
Oral, United Provinces, with two out-stntlons 
In thoU. P, one in Jalaun and the other in 
Halpl. 

Tho function of tho mission is, chiefly, tho cato 
of orphan boys and girls and ovaugclistio work 
in neglected villages 

Direcfer,— Bov. John E. Horton. 
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Ladies’ Societies. ] 

Zenana Bibee and Mesioae Mission — 
This IS an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay' Presidency, 7 in United Provmces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 57 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 60 Assistant 
Missionaries, 202 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bible women During 1938 there were 
5,818 in-patients in the three hospitals supported 
by the Society Tj^Tasik, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 24,033 out-patients, 108,958 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries In their 21 
Schools were 2,033 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women In Zenanas, 1,181 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £35,076 

Hon. Treasurer Bev Boland A Smith, M A 

Eon Finance Secretary Bev E S Carr, u A 

President — The Lady Elnnalrd 

Secretaries — ^Bev. H S. Gregory, M A , and 
Miss E. Lamport 

Women’s Chbisiun Medioal College 
with which is incorporated xhe Punjab 
Medical School for Women. In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Cliristian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Cliristian 
influence to Indian women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, d B e., M A., M d , m c 0 G., etc., was its 
Pounder and Principal The School is Inter- 
donommational, and trains students for various 
Missionary Societies. 

The Memorial Hospital in connection with 
the College has 279 beds and 64 cots. 

In 48 years 423 medical students quahfled 
as Doctors, besides 178 Dispensers, about 250 
Nurses and over 1,000 Midwives and Nurse Dais 
Nurses and Compounders also do midwifery 
and are Included in this last flgure 

There are in trainmg at present 13 M B B S 
students, 113 Licentiates, 50 Nurses, 9 dis- 
pensers, 4 Mother craft pupils and 70 Nurse 
Dais and Midwives, making a total of 259 
women bemg tramed, besides Indigenous Dais 
receivmg instruction at the Health Centres 
run in connection with the Hospital. There 
are 3 Ci^ Centres, and 1 Village Dispensary 

During the year 1941 there were 0,052 In- 
Patients, and 67,603 Out-Patients 

The Badium and Deep X-Bay Therapy 
departments are meeting a great need, and show 
good progress, and the fight against Tuberculosis 
is increasmg in intensity. Tuberculosis Clinics 
arc held, and city visiting is done on a com- 
prehensive scale, while patients are admitted 
to a Garden Sanatorium outside the Hospital 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, sodal and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for Unhersity 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women Classes tor educated girls 
are provided and teadilng is also given in 
pupils' homes. The Settlement staff take part 


in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city The Sodal Training Centre 
for women is now an integral part of the work of 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 

Warden : — O M. Haae, B sc (London), 
Beynolds Boad, BycuUa, Bombay 

Warden — E A Underwood, B Sc , Univer- 
sity settlement, Sardar Modliar Bond, Poona 

The Bamabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Chnstian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925), the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Bamabai, shelters about 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
woiked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Evangeiistio 
work is carried on in the snrroundmg villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona Dlstnct 

Miss Julia Woodward, Secretary and Treasurer 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

"The Central Asian Mission’’ Pounded 
1002 Head Office, 47, Victoria Street, London 
S W 1, Field Secretory, Bandipur, Hashmir. 
Stations at Mardan, Bandipur, Shigar, Ehapalu, 
Eargil and Zangskar. Protestant, Evangelical, 
intcr-denommational 14 European workers 

The Friends’ Servioe Council — ^The 
Friends’ Service Conncil works in five stations 
of the Hoshangabad District and m two stations 
in Central India. 

The Church, which is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united m the Mid-India Yearly Meeting, 
18 largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends m England. 

There are 15 missionaries, 14 on the field 
and 1 on furlough, also 3 retired missionaries 
livmg m the district. 

The principal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training dephrt- 
ment, a Primary School and an Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar Middle school at Itorsi ; a Boarding school 
for girls with Primary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur, a Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for saie , a Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad for 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
scliools there The Council’s work also covers 
two villages in the Seoni Tahsil of the Hoshanga- 
bad district in one of which, Makoriya, there is a 
dispensary and a Primary School 

A Settlement Is maintained near Hoshangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on. Wardens, Banjit and Dons Chetsingh 

There is also a Weavers’ Co-operativo Society 
at ELera, Itorsi, where cloth is made on hand- 
looms 

Tlie Council has 185 members and 1,400 
adlierents Mission Secretary Geoffrey AV. 
Maw, Itorsi, C P. . Church Secretory Dhan 
Smgh, Sohagpur, C P 

The American Friends’ mission— With 
Missionaries working in Bundelkhand, Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children at Clihatorpur, 
Boy’s school at HaTpalpur, Orphanage, 




n.P. 
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LLiPisre Kvangelioai Lutiilrn Mission — 
The Lutheran Mission work in India was com- 
menced in 1706 by Gorman Missionaries under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission It was taken 
up by the L E L M (founded in 1836) in 1841 
The L E L M re-entered into the work after 
the great war in 1927 It is located in the 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts The Mission co-operates with the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The L E L M main- 
tains tu o High Schools for boys at Madras and 
Shiyali (Tanjore Dt ), a number of Elementary 
Schools for boys and girls in different places, 
and various other institutions 

Owing to the war, the whole Mission work 
has been temporarily placed under the Mission- 
Council of the Church of Sweden Mission 

Tauil Evanqelioal Lutheran Church — 
Organised Churches 61 , Ordained Indian 
Ministers 36, other Indian workers 108, 
Baptised membership 28,665 , Schools 189 , 
Teaching staff 644, Pupils 12,325 boys and 
4,393 girls 

President — Bt Bev J Sandegren, M A , 
D D , L N 0 , Bishop of Tranquebar, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Missouri Evakqeiioal Lutheran India 
Mission (M E L I M ) Located in British India, 
Mjsore, Travancore and Ceylon (1895) 

In British India, in North Arcot (Ambur, 
Vamjambadi, Pernainbut), Salem (Kiishnagiri, 
Bargur), Tinnevelley (Vallioor, Vadakangulam) 
Tanjoie, Trithmopoly, Madura, Bamnad 
Districts 

In Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields) 

In Travancore (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Para- 
sala, Balaramapuram, Aryanad, Nilamcl, Allep- 
pey and Shertallay) 

In Ceylon (Colombo) 

There are 46 American Missionaries, of 
which 5 are on furlough, 2 are teachers 
in charge of school and home for children of 
missionaries (Eodailmnal), 1 male Doctor, 2 
Zenana workers (female) , 1 nurse (female) 

There are 3 High Schools, 2 Teachers' Train- 
ing Institutions, 2 Catechist Trainmg Institu- 
tions, 1 Theological Seminary, and 1 Hospital 
with 20 beds 


Statistics,November 1, 1941 Chiibtians 14,870, 
Indian Pastors 10 , Evangelists 13 , Catechists 
100 , M E L I M Teachers 205 , Other 
Teacheis 30 , Indian Doctors 2 , Indian 
Nurses 7, Bible IVomcn 16 , Boarding Homes 10 

General Secretary — The Bev. Bobert M Zorn, 
STM, Nagercoil, Travancore, India 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1864 m South Arcot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, in Madras 
and in Orissa, has a total staff of 371 Lidiau 
and 36 European Workers, Communicants 
3,974 Christian Community 8,486, one High 
School, one Secondary school, tliree Boarding 
Schools, three Industrial Schools, one hostel, 
75 Elementary Schools, and two Hospitals, 
total scholars 4,957. 

President — ^The Bev P Lange, Tiruvan- 
namalai 

Treasurer -*-The Bev K Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G T , Madras 

The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches 
(formerly known as the Indian Home Mission to 
the Santals) — ^Founded in 1867, works in the 
Santal Parganas, Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
Malda, Bajshahi, Dinajpur and Goalpara Work 
is pnnoipaUy among the Santals but also 
among Bengalis and the Mech people (Boro) 
Mission staff numbers 57 of whom 2 medical 
missionaries Indian pastors 46, other Indian 
workers 500, Cliristian community in organised 
congregations 26,000 6 boarding schools with 

900 pupils, 130 elementary schools with 3,000 
pupils. Industrial school ivith 60 pupils, 1 printing 
press, 1 orphanage with 30 orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 
dispensaries, 2 leper.colonics with 400 lepers, 1 tea 
garden Secretary Bev J. Gausdal, Dumka, 
Santal Parganas 

Methodist Church. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — EstabhshedatYeotmal,1803, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 13 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 7, 1 Theo- 
logical School, 1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School, 5 Elementary Schools, 1 Hoipital and 
3 centres for Chnical and village health work 

Secretary — ^Miss E E Ward, Ycotmal, Berar 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker , and was for many 
years under bis control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now', the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander , and one smaller Command 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore 

ITesfern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 


Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo 

Eastern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Eangoon 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 
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Northern Territory — ^Thc nrea in this Ter- 
ritory is tho Salvation Army work in tlic Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces, The Tenitory is 
controlled from Lahore. 

KvangcllsUc work, especially nmons the'* de- 
pressed ciasECB,*’ is cxtcnshcly carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P, 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of * ' Criminal Tribes ” are under the control oJ 
tho Salvation Army in tho United Provinces 
(where this Important reformative work was 
commenced) A special SclUcmcnt has also 
been opened in tno Andamans dnrlng the 
last few years. 

Aland colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
once In the Mnitan District, wiicrc a popula- 
tion of 1,800 lias been settled. The land will 
ultimately become tho property* of tlic lioldcrs 

Medical work is earned on in two Dospital«, 
one of which is in the Punjab and tho otlicr 
m the United Provinces; and also in one 
dispensary 

Other Institutions include, Day and Boarding 
;^SchooIs, Agricultural Colonics Soldiers, and 

vilians Hostel, Delhi. 

'illage centres at which the S. A. 

Works 2,10'> 

Officers and Employees . . . . . CIS 

Social Institutions 5 

Ternional Headguarfew— Feroaepur Hoad, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Ternional Commandcr—Lvtvii -Commissioner 
W. D Pcnnick. 

Western Territory —The 'Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Malmls 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial BTcadgKartcw— The Salvation Army, 
Morland Itoad, Byculla, Bombay, 

Ternional Commondcr— Lt -Commissioner 

H. B. CoUedge (Prakram Singh) 

Corps. 304; Outposts 530; Societies 303, 
Sociallnstitutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly cvangchstic operations 
there are established 2 large General Hospltalb — 
"Emery Memorial,'' Annnd, " E^allgehuc 
Booth”, Ahmednagar, 8c\eMl Dispensaries, 
216 Day Schools ; 4 Boardmg Schools , Indus- 
trial and Bescuo Home lor Women , llelcnscd 
Prisoners’ Home , the management of the 
King George V Memorial Infirmary, and 
Lady Dbunbni Home for tho Destitute ; Weav- 
ing Schools, Factory for tho making of Weaving 
and Warping Machines, and a Land Colony 

Madras and Telugu Territory, — This 
Territory compriseB the city of Madras and 
the Hellora, Guntur, Histna and West Godavari ' 
Districts of the Hortbem Circars of the Madras 
Presidency, 

There are the following agencies at work, 
where evangelical, educational and social work 
is systematically done — 384 Corps and Outposts, 
130 village primary Schools, 1 Criminal Tribes 
Settlement, 2 institutions fbr the training of 
Officers, 1 Leper Colony at Bapatla with 280 
inmates; 1 Hospital for women, and cliildrcn at 
NidrobruUu, Guntur District , a women’s In- 
dustrial Home in Madras, a Boarding School 
for girls at Helloio, and another for boys as 


Ikipatla of tlir Salvation Army; a well-eon- 
dinted ,ind burrc«.>!fHl W.astp Paper Depirtnicnt 
atliielied to ilio S«rl.il Service Centre, and 
a JU‘d Sliield Club for servitemtn 

Ternional llcaihtuarterf — ^Tbe Salvation 
Vnnv, 'I, Jtitlicrdon Hoad, Vepery, Madras 
« P O Bov 200. 

Chief Sreretari; in-Chargc •— Lt.-Colonel 
KdwardWallvi r 

General Aeeretari/ — Ifajor Victor Tiiorapson. 

Southern India Territory — Tiic Tern- 
(orfni Jltadfjuarttrs is Trivandrum, Tr.avnncoro 
Slate 

The work of llic Army bad Us beginning 
aiiionc I li'* Tamil sjicikins pcoiilc of tlic southern 
jiart of tlic Slate ncartv fifty years ago Tlic 
work elcv ( loped and extended nortiiwnrd fiirougii 
the v.linlf ,‘»tnle of Travancorc into Cochin, 
and during tlio past twenty-five years eastward 
into tlie ilril!=]] administered districts oi the 
soutiicrn pirt of ttic Madras Presidency*. 

More linn 500 corps and over 1,000 officers 
laliour .imoiiKst tlic village populations Tlic 
\riny Im-* i mnuliii>hip in south India of 
some 70, 000 Hundred-i of Salvation Armv 
llalli h IV t iircn tret led in wlileh gather Sunday 
after Sunday tongregitioiis of Clirbtlan men 
and women,’ convirts from among those who 
have lictn the mo^t iltpri-sotl people in tho 
country, now of tlio tliird, «ccond and fliht 
generations 

’This territory is. divided for administrative 
purjio'cs into bivtcon dlvI-lou«, six among ilic 
Tamil-speaking pcojilc and ten amongst those 
wiio speak Mnlnyalam 

Medical work, al-o tiic work of our Leper 
nos])it<ils take care of a vast amount of human 
siitTcniig Tiio Catherine Booth Hospital at 
Aagcrcoil, wliich lias grovm out of a very small 
beginning, is now a fully equipped, modem 
institution of manv departments, dcahng with 
.*iU manner of incdlcnl and surgical eases Tlio 
Hospital Is equipped witli X-Bay, radiimi, iron 
lung ,uwl splendid nursing facilities Branches 
from tilts lu'-titution carry tlic service of the 
Hosjiital to some of tlic most remote regions, 
dealing, among other tilings, w ith malaria which 
has ravaged and uiidcnnincd tlic health of a 
whole population in certain areas in South 
Travantorc 

1CD,7GC> In-patients were treated during the 
past vear in tlio C.itlierinc Booth Hospital and 
Us several Brnnclies and 1194 major operations 
and 5507 minor operations were performed 
Two Leper colonics are run one on behalf of the 
Cochin Oovernraontund the other the Evangeline 
Booth Leper Hospital in North Travancorc, 
have combined 780 patients These two institu- 
tions carry on tlie work ranking with the highest 
traditions of Christian serv’ice. 

Workers in tlie Territory* consist of 1243 
Officers, 245 employees There arc 500 Officered 
Corps and 87 Societies, 184 primary day schools 

Ternional Ueadgiiarlers — S A. Knravanko- 
nam, Trivandrum, Travnneoro State 

Ternional Commander — Commissioner Chas 
F A. Mackenzie. 

Ofiic/ Secretary— Lieut -Colonel A J Heden- 
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I The indigenous law of India is personal and 
Invisible with reference to the two great dasses 
(f. the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
3otli systems claim divine origin and are in- 
ixtrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
/exists in combmation with a law based on 
'custom At first the tendency of the Enghsh 
was to mahe their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Caleutta in 1773 and the advent of Enghsh 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians ahke. This error 
was reetified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hmdu the Hmdu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Horan have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed, 'Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Begulation Act of 
1829 , the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Bemoval Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Bemarriagc Act, 1856 , and 
other Acts and Codes To Quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ** A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the Enghsh common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hmdu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India la the creation of statutory enactments 
made foi it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion Sir 
Henry Cuunmgham described it as “hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusmg ’’ 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code lEwenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, dormg 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
jTustice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed In 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contamed in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the crimmal law of England freed from aU 
technicalities and superfimties, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(thev are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code “ The 
Indian Penal Code has from time to time been 
amended The rules of Civil Procedure have 
been embodied in the Code of Civil Procedure 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1008 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 


in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force The years between 1870 
and 1885 saw a great deal of legislative activity 
m British India, and important branches of the 
law, like Evidence, Contract, Transfer of Pro- 
perty, Trusts, Negotiable Instruments, etc , 
were codified in the form of Acts of the Indian 
Legislature apphcable to the whole of British 
India These, amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from English 
'decisions, constitute the bulk of the law 
administered in British India 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon Mr A P.- 
Muddiman, I C 8 , to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee were to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, ns may he necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it was suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relatmg to merchant shippmg. with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes smee 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasmg importance will attach here- 
after to the periodiem exammation and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machmery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

'Whilst the substantive crimmal law Is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been mamtamed In regard 
to cnmmal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tned or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also Justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or Judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every Judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distmctions ’’ This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbcrt Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered.) The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir Jom Strachey (“India"). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act Hr of 1884, 
by which the law pre\iously in force was amend- 
ed; cannot be said to ha\o diminished ino 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
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with ottcucoa, and It left tUdr poaltloii a*i ex- 
coptional na before The Ronernl iliaqunllflca* 
tlon of native judqca and ma^istratea rctnahia ; 
but if a native of India bo appointed to (he pnat 
of district inafjiEtratc or scaxlona iiidRc, his 
powers in repard to jurisdiction over Liiropcan 
llritish Bubjecta are the eamc aa timse of an 
Kupllsiitnan lioldinp the aanic ofllcc> Thi< 
provision however is aubjcct to (lie condition 
that every European llritisli subject brouplit 
for trial before the district inapislratc or acsRions 
judge 1ms tiie right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to ho triid hy a Jury of wliich 
not less than Imlf the number ahall be Euro- 
peans or Americans . . . .Wliilst this clmngc 
was made in the powers of district niaplst rates, 
tholaw in regard to other maglElrntos remnined 
unaltered " 


'i'lie Ecdcrnl Court has exclusive origlsal 
Jurisdiction in any dispute between any twocr 
more of tiicfollowlng psrlics, that is to say, the 
F( deration, any of the Provinces, or any of (ht 
rederated .Statch, if and in an far as the dlspetc 
involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
wlifcfi the tvistfiicc or extent of a legal right 
depends. Cerfain restrictions ■'are placed tipoa 
tile Court's Juriadlti ion ov cr disputes to whicli a 
state Is a part). In the exercise of its original 
Jurisdiction tlie Court c.in pronounce only a 
deelnralorv Judgment. The Court is invested 
with ajipi'JIvto jHrl'‘illrtion over any Judgment 
deerce or final order of a Jllgli Court in British 
India, if (he Uigti Court certifles that the ease 
involves a subst.tnt!al qtic<-tlciti of law .as to the 
Inli'rprctallon of the Government of India Act, 
or anj Order In Council made thereunder. No 
direct .ippcal in such a case lies to His SDijcstv 
ill Council eitiier witii or without special leave. 


After a dlscusalon on this aubjeet in tbol ^ 

Legislative Assembly in September 1021, i Tlie Pcdenl Iz-glslaturc is empowered to enlarge 
the following motion was adopted. — ■'Tliatin'tUc ajipelhte Jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
order to remove all racial distinctions between '*0 ns to extend to certain civil eases involving 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 1 1 irpc fet-al,( *•. An appeal also ll« to the Federal 


trial and punishment lor oltcnccs, a coramlttca 
bo appointed to consider wliat^ Amendments 
should bo made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1893, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
'tnnd American and Europeans who arc not 
iiitish subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
.nga and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals** Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Bacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of tlio old Clnptcr 
XXXIII (sections 443-403) (be new Chapter 
XXXIII (sections 443-419) with Mit.un supple- 
mentarv provisions were subslitutcd This 
has in some measure reduced the dlffircnccH 
between the trials of Europeans .ind of Indians 
under the Code Since I83b no distinction of 
race lias been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court 

A Federal Coiiit is, according to tlie Joint 
Parliamentary CominiUce's llepoit, a necessary 
element of any Federal Constitution It is at 
once the guardian and interpreter of tlie Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units The Government of India Act 
1935 accordingly prov ides (sections 200-218) that 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and sucli iiiinibcr of other 
judges as His Majesty may deem necessary, 
but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
SIX, unless and until an address is submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase Every 
judge of the Fedcial Court is to bo appointed 
by His Majesty by warrant under the Eoyal 
Sign Manual. He shall hold office until he 
attains the age of 65 years, but is 'liable to be 
removed from office on the ground of misbeha- 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on a reference leports that the judge ought on 
any such ground to be removed The Federal 
Court shall bo a Court of Eccord, and shall sit 
at Dellii or such other place or places as the 
(2iief Justice 'may with the approval of 
the Governor-General from time to time 
appoint, 


Court from a lUgh Court In a Fedented State 
on tlie ground tliai a question of law lias been 
vvronglj derided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
Icgisiativ 0 aiitliorlt) vested In the Federation bv 
V Irliic of tlie 1 nctriiment of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under P-art VI 
of llio Act in rcl itlon to llio administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature 

An appeal may bo brought to His M^cstv in 
Council from a deci>>ion of the rcdcralXourt in 
its original Jnrisdlttion in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act. or of an 
Order in Council made tlicrcunder, or the extent 
of the executive or IcgMatlve authorlt) vested 
in the Federation by virtue of an Instrument ol 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act An appeal may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
Is granted either by' the Federal Court or the 
PrlvyCouncil All authorities, civil and Judicial, 
lliroughout the Federation arc enjoined to act 
In aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
the Federal Court slmll bo in the English 
language, and judgment must bo pronounced in 
open court in nccordancc with the opinion of 
the majority of the judges. 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced to function from 1st October 1937 The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Clilcf Justice and two puisne judges The Chiw 
iTustlcc receives a salary of Es. 7,000, and each 
o! the puisne judges Es. 5,500 per month. 

Sir Maurice Gwycr, K 0 , was appointed to 
be the first Clncf Justice of India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr M. E Jayakar 
to bo Judges of the Federal Court. 

The functions of the Federal Court arc not to 
bo affected in any' way by the assumjrtion of 
emergency powers by the Gov'crnor-fJeneral 
under section 45 of the Act in case of failure of 
the Constitutional machinery. 

High Courts# 

High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for Hio 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
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the /old supreme and Sudder Courts Mora 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Pama and Itangoon as well The Judges 
are'appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
du/ing the pleasure of the Sovereign , at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
tliird are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Qjvil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualifleJ 
in India Tins fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Cnilian judges has now been abolished by 
Government of India Act 1935 Trial by jury 
is the rule in original ciiminal cases before the 
High Courts, but juries are never employed 
in civil suits in India 


do not bind the judge by their opinions , on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions 
Tbe prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Qovemor-6eneral-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
tbe superior power of the Crown. 


For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment In Sindh, N W. F. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Sindh , and 
a High Court has since January 103C been 
established at Hagpur 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from tlic superior courts in the distncts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except m cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Hetums are regular- 
ly sent to them at short Intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

Tbe Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Infenor cnminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the Enghsh Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law,' 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of cnminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers Provision 
is made and. largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates , 
In the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magistenal cases and benches ot 
.Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Tnals before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 


The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district as Distnet Judge he presides in 
Its pnncipal civil court of original jurisdidtion, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been do- 
senbed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though sonic 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Hext come the Subordinate Judges 
and MunsiSs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India 
The civil courts, below tbe grade of District 
Judge, are almost invanably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs 500. In the Presidency 
towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Hs 2,000 As In- 
solvency Courts the chattered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by tbe Insolvency Act of 1005 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners 

Legal practitioners in India are divided” into 
Bamsters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Sohcitors) of Higli Courts 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Hamsters and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in tlie 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At- 
torneys are requitd to qualify before admission 
to practise in mucebthe same way as in England 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts Pleaders practise 
in tbe subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules flamed by the High Coiirf- The Bar 
Councils Act of 1926 aims at abolishing the 
various grades of practitioners, and under it cadi 
of the Higli Courts maintains a roll of adao- 
cates entitled to practise 111111111 its Junsdlcfion 
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Lnw Officers! 

TJio Government of Tntlla Ims lit own liiw 
collcagno In lljo Legal Slcnibor of f'onnfll 
All Government inonsiircR arc drafted ni lldt 
department Oaf side (he Connell the prin- 
cipal law olllecr of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Jiciignl, who 1b 
appointed by (ho Cionn, is (ho le.nicr of tin 
local Bar, and is alwajs noniln.iled a nieinher 
of the Provincial LepWallve ('oumit In 
Calcutta ho is assisted b\ (he Mamllng Counst! 
and the Govcriunent Solliltor. 'Ihere .in 
Advocatcs-Gencral appointed lij the f rown .md 
Government Solleltors for Bomliav and Madras, 
and in Bombay there is attaihid to the 
Bccrolariat a Legal Bemembr.meer and m 
Assistant Legal llemembraneer, drawn from (he 
Jiidielal Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
The Government of Bengal consults (he Bengal 
Advoonte-Qoneral, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government .Sollclior, and lias besides a 
Legal Bcmombranccr (a Civil Servant) and » 
Deputy Legal Itcmcmbranocr (a praitialng 
barrister), the United Provinces are efjuljtped 
with a civilian Legal Ilcinembraneer and ]iro- 
fession.sl lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate, the Punjab 
has a Legal Bcmembranccr, Government Advo- 
cate and a ITunior Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 


Secretary to the I/ical Legislative Coiitcll, 
Under the Government of India Act 1035 it is 
proponed to appoint an Advocate-General for 
each of tlio more Important provinces, and .in 
Advocate-Ocm rnl of tlio Pedtral Court l«nbo 
appointed, and lie will he the principal lan- 
olllcer of t lie redcrnl Oovrrnincnt 

hlierltfs are attaclicd to the High Courts of 
Cileutta, Madras and Bombay. Tlicy arc 
appointed by Ooit'mmcnt, ertcctcd from 
iion-onielnla of standing, (he detailed work 
being done by deputy slicrltfs, who arc ofTicers 
of Court. 

Low Reports. 

The Dullan Lavr fleports are now published 
In seven Hcrles— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allalmbid, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the nntliorlty of the Governor- 
General In-ConncII. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Jutllela! 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals r.il«e questions of very 
great Importanec, and the Council of Liw 
Ueportlng (or P.ngland and Wales show their 
appreciation hy printing the Indian Appalls 
In n scpirnlc volume, and have also complied 
a dlg« St of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1871-1803. The other Provinces and States 
have scries of reports Issued urdcr the authority 
either of the Jinllcinry ortiic State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon'blo Sir Harold, Kt , K o , mo, 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

Fanckrldge, The Hon'blo Mr. Justice Hugh llahorc, Kt , 
Barrister-at-Law 

Ameer All, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Torlck, Kt., 
Barrlster-at-Law 

Bartley, The Hon'blo Mr. Justice Charles, i o.s , 
Barrlster-at-Law 

McKair, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice George Douglas, 
Barrlster-at-Law 

All, The Hon’blo Jfr .Tnstico Rvod I7n''iin, vr .V . it L 
Henderson, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Alan Gerald Ilnsscll, 
I OB. 

Mittcr, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Boopendra Coomnr, 
M sc , n t 

Khundkar, The Hon’blo Mr Justice N A , Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Eau, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice Bcncgal Karslng, Kt, 
OIIi,IOS 

Edgley, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Korman George 
Armstrong, l o s , Barristcr-at-Lnw’ 

Mookerjeo, The Hon'bic Mr Justice Bljon Kumar, 
M A , n ii 

Biswas, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Charuclinndm, 0 1 E 
Lodge, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice Ronald Francis, n.A , 
I OS. 

Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr .Tustlco Fredcilok Wtlham 
Barnster-at-Lavv 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Amarondra Natb, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

■Roxburgh, I'he Hon’ble Mr. Justice T J. Y, oie, 
*10 8, Barrister-at-Law 
Akram, The Hon’ble Mr Justice A S. M , n n 
Pal, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Radha Binodo M A , 
B Ii 

Sit Aaoke Kumar Roy, Kt , Barnstor-at-Law . . 
Mazumdar, J N , Barnster-at-Law 

Basil , A. K., Barrlster-at-Law 

Basu, S M . . • ■ 


Chief Justice, 
Puisne Judge 


Do. 


Do. 

(on leave) 

Do. 


p o 


Do 


Do 


Do. 

on deputation 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 


Do 

/ 

Do. 

Additional. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

OfTltlating 

Do. 

Judge. 


Advocate-General. 
Senior Standing-Counsel 
Government Counsel 
Government Solicitor. 
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BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— confci. 


Torfnie J , 1 0 S 

/ 

Alimcd, Aminiddin 


Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Makliarji, Frabodh Gopal, Rai Bahadur . 

Sen, Binod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. L. 

Qhatak, N., ii B E , Barrlster*at-Law 

Banarji, Sachindra Nath 

Ghosh, J. M , Barrister-at-Law 

Mitra, Kanai Lai 

FalsettiE 

Ahmad, O U., U.A. (Cal ), lb.b (Bel ), Barrlster-at-Law 
Das-Gupta, Manmatha Bbusan, n A., B L. 

Ghatak, Nlraj Nath, Barnster-at-Law 

Dutt, Krishna Lall 

Banarji, S K. (Attorney*at*Law) . 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath .... 

Maitra, Rai Sahib Uma Nath 
Lahirl, Kunia Lai . . 

Moses, O , Barrister*at-La\ir . . 

Ellis, T. H., u A., 1 0 s 

D’ Abrew, P. A., u B.B 

Badr-ud-Dln Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, B.A. 

Basu, Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra.. .. 

Chatterjee, Shyamdas, H A , B B 
Mitter, Rai Sahib Bhupendra Kumar 
Moore, C. T. Barrister-at-Law 

Cammiade, G F. . . . 

Meyer, S. C. H , Barrister-at-Law 

Zoha, M S , B A , IL B (III ), Solicitor (Lond } . . 


Superintendent and Remembrancer for 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs Officiating 
(High Court) 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. , 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Bfon’ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department. 
Assistant Registrar, s 
Do. 

Do. - • - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do; 

Do 

Special Officer 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Junsdiction.' 

Deputy Registrar. 

First Assistant Registrar. 

Second Assistant Registrar. 

Thud Assistant Registrar 
Fourth Assistant Registrar 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee 

Deputy Administrator-General and Offi* 
oial Trustee 
Official Assignee 
Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon Sir John 'W F , k o ,m A (Cantab ) 
Blackwell, The Honb’le Mr Justice Cecil Fatndr, Kt , 
u B E., Bar-at-Law 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr Justice R S , B A (Cantab ), 
Kt , Bar-at-Law, i o s 

Kama, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harllal Jekisondas, 
i,L.B., Advocate (O S ). 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr Justiee Navroji Jehanglr, 
B A (Bora & Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, 1 0 S 
Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsldbbhai Yajubhai, 
If A , LL.B 

Macklin, The Hon Mr Justice A S R , B A. (Oxon ), 
lOS 

Wassoodew, The Hon’ble Mr Justice K. B., IL.B. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K.C., 1 0 s 

Chagla, The Hon’bic Mr Justice, M (j , b A (Oxon), 
Bar-at-Law 

Setalvad, M. C., B.A., LL B , Advocate (OS) 

Moos, F. N , 1 0 B , Bar-at-Law 

Messrs. Little & Co. 

Vakil, J.H., Bar-at-Law 

Vachha, P B , M A , LB B , Advocate (OS) 

BiUmorla, R S., M A , bb B , Bar-at-Law . . 

Abuvala, N. B,, bb b , Attomey-at-Law . . 


Cliief Justice 
Puisne Judge 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Advocate-General. 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Government Solicitors 
Clerk of the Crown 
Editor, Indian Law Reports 
Official Assignee 
Deputy Official Assignee 
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])0M3J\Y JUDimi- DLrAJtTMKNT— coJiW 


Yo^u^ila N A , u A , i.i< n , AHoim v at 1.i\v 
.Tnbnginlni , It A , K A , )>Ti It. 

llodriRucp.liCO, Mi Ailvocilc (0 .S.) . . 

Itdtiuntoola, S .f , M. is , 1’ ii it l.'iw 
Sufjii iin, Aimniid M. H , \fl% 0 ( ate (O S ) 


AJaludcMii O <! . jj, M \d\of (»<•{<> S) 

('Ipiii llrown (i S I’l.n \t l.iw 
ItaniinoKni s s , Jtn-.it-t,)« 

Vps\^^,d'l is A n. « , Attirtin % >1 Jiiw 
KdtiU.u V Tl l.l. 11 Herat laiw 
3)aslin,K Iv ^ iti tl , \d\n(at(* (11 N ) 

AjMir. A It N 

llijl, K N,Arl\oi'ito 

Cliltrc, 33 A (t'aoni 1 (T1 <iiin ), Tmr at-l.iw 

Ifalloa S \ , H ir it -Haw 

3)ala5, 0 (Uoin ) n\ (tantili) Jiit \t 

3)(>-^ai, H !v , M \ lit, u AeUd'utp (tl h ] 
llp=>ai, A (t , Hal It I iiw 
I’nttiiipoi S K tail. At t\ at L III 
Haiviji, 3)r n it M i , M.ii hint 
Al A 13ni!; a i> 

Ncinazie, M. K„ TiT, )i 
■Walerflcld, 'r. 32 , J c s 
lao, M. G , M A.,M. n. 

Joslu Y S .. 


CinTiY COGllT 


1‘l A* 'dt Hit to Ofllrltil Ar-elgntp 
. r.'mrrmnent I’lMdcr, llijjl) Court, 33om* 

ti'iy. 

.. Admlntitrator-Ci'cncral and Officfal 
Trii<.tcp 

, I'mlliniidl \n niid Srirtor ^fuMpr. 

M'l'lir 'ind Hri'i'-trar In IViuHi ami 
tViitimi i|rim r for t iking Arcounts and 
tail it fitii ><tFgalioti^ 

M'i‘l»Tand Vi-Ml-tiinl J’rotlioiiotnr}'. 

') Mnstf r 
In'-olMUPN I'.tgi-itrar 
( lilt 'IivMiit' Vai'ttr 
t lt‘t A<^'l-l'inl Master 
''fionil A'lNl'-t'int JtastcT and Secrctarj 
to ( tilcf •tti'lln 
. Tliird ts'ii'tant MaMcr 
. . Aswinto 
Po. 

110 

w lln 

t 'onrt iti PI tv I r and Titiintd itor 
I If't \‘-l to dc* 

Si i‘oniI df) 

'I hlrd do 

sill rlir 

. nepnty SlirrllT, 

lltglstrar. High Court, Appellate Side 
Deputy llrRhlrar and bealer, Appellate 
Wde. 

Assi^iut Hi gilt nr, Avptllatc bide 
OP SIXP. 


PaAis Tlic JTon’Iilc Sir Godfrev Hint l.an los ir 
Iiobo, TJie iron'blo Ml Tnstlpp t Iiaiios M \i \ ii n 
3Teston, The lion Ido All .lustiio Hrli ii \ (i iiiiah ) 
I 0 s 

Tl iliji, Tho non Ido 3Ir lustioo Ifatnn H Hir it 1 iw 
Cisiollino, 33 X M v I r, ii 
Dliai imrai TiraVtnlas n so , j n p 

Sunderdas Jethanand ( hat jiar ii \ , 1 1 . n 


flnof JikIro 
luilgo 
1)0 

1)0 

Uogistrar and Clork of the Crown 
Dllkiil \s«ignco, Adinlnlstrator'Gencr'il 
anil Otlli 1 il Trustee lor Sind, Karachi 
swond lloglutvar and Kcgistrar of I’ inns 
and Uogl'itrar of Lonipndcs for Sind 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, Tho Hon’hlc Sir Lionel, Kt , Bar-at-Lan 
Burn, Kt , Tho Ilon’ble Jlr Jnstico S„ i o s 
Atoclcett, The Hon Ido Air .liislico V , liar at-La\\ 

King, The Hon'ble Mr Justice A J„ I c s 
Mkadsivorth, Tho Ilon’blc Air Jnstico S , i c R , Har- 
at'Law' 


iCItlcf Justice. 
.Titdgo. 

1)0 

Ho 

Ho. 


LalvShmana Kao, The Hon’ble Air Justice K P, Diunn 
Bahadur BA.nn 

Rahman, Kt., The Hon’ble Justice Dr Abdur, Klinn 
Bahadur, I.I, P 

Krishnaswami Ajyangar, The Hon’ble Mr Justice K S, 
B A.,B h 

Somayya, The Hon’hlc Air Justice B , n a ,n i. . . 
Patanjah Sasfcn, Tho Hon’ble Air Justice AI , n a ,B t 
Horwill, The Ilou’hlc Air Justice L C, los, 
Bar-afc-Lau 

Happen, The HOn’blc Air Justice A C , i c s 


1)0 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


\ 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— contd 


Bell, The Hon’blc Mi Justice C , Dnvun Bahadm, 
B A , B L , Bai-at-Lau 

Eiinlii B.iiuan, The Ilon’blc Mi Juslieo 0 , Diudii 
Bahadur, B A , b L , Bai-.it-Law 
Chandraseldiara Ayjar, The Ilon’blc Mr Justice N, 
lino Bahadur, b A , B L 

Bvcrs, The Hon’ble Mi Justice J A , i c s , Bai-at- 
Law 

Small, H. M . . . • 

Euttikrishna Mcnon, 1£ , B A , B L 

Chou d ail , V V , 31 A , b L , LL D , Bar-at-Lau . 

Bajagopalan, G , b A , m B 

Srlniiasa Ayyangar, N , B A , B 1 

V L Ethiraj, Bar-at-Law 

Aingai II N , llao Bahadm, Bar-at-Law 

Scsha Ayangai, K V , llao Bahadui 

Mohamad Ainccn, IChalceli, B sc , Eng (Biistol) 

Govmda Mcnon, P , B a , B L 

Appa Bio, D , llao Bahadm. Bar-at Law 

Thompson, S P , 1 0 s 

Sankaranarayann, B C , M A , LB B , Bai-at-Law 
Ganpati, K N , b A , Bar-at-Law 
Jnyarani Ayyar, B , M A , B B 

- Srmnasa Ayyar. b A , b b 
K C Nambiai, B A , B B . Bai-at-Law 
K Knshnasu anil Ayyai, Rao Sahib, M A , B B 


Judge 

Do 

Temp Additional Judge 
✓ 

Do 

Go 3 eriimcnt Sohcitor. 

Goicrniiiout Pleader 
Law Reporter. 

Do 

Do. 

Pubhc Prosecutor 

Editoi, Indian Law Reports. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

SliciiiT of Madias 
Ciomi Pioscoutoi 

llemstrar, High Court (on other duty) 
Rcgistiai, High Court 
Master, High Court 
Dj* Registrar, Appellate Side 
1st Assistant Registrar, Oiiginal Side and 
Clcilc of the Crown 
Official llefciec 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
2ud Assistant Registrar, Original Side 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Dutta, P C , Rai Bahadur, C I E . . 
Stork, H C , 1 0 s 


Haider, H K , I 0 S 

Hindicy, N L, ics 
Iyengar, M A T , I c s 

Ahmad Alimuddm 


Adiocate General, Assam 

Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Admmistrator-Goneral 
and Official Trustee, Assam 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar 

Judge, A V D 

Additional District Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar 

Temp Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts, 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor, Kt 
Pazl-Ali, The Hou’blo Mr Justice bn Saiyid, Kt , 
Barristcr-at-Law n 

Dhavle, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sankara Balaji, i c S . 
Agarwala, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Clifford Monmohan, 
Bamster-at-Law 

Varma, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sukhdev Prashad, 
Barristcr-at-Law 

Rowland, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Francis George, i C s 
Lall, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Manohar, Ji A (Cantab }, 
Barrister-at-Law 

Chattarp, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Subodli Chandra . 

Meredith, The Hon’blc Mr Justice Herbert llibton, 1 0 S 

Shearei, The Hon’ble Mr Justice James Greig, i C S 

Whittaker, H , 1 0 s 

Khan Sahib Khalil-ur-Rahman, bb b 

Rai Saheb Paiam Kiishna Nag, M a , B B 

Gopibandliu Misra 


Brown, K C , I s 0 
Baldeia Sahay, m A , b B 
Smha, Bhuvaneshi ar Prashad 
Muhammad Hasan Jan 
Das, S K , 1 0 s 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge. 

Do 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do Acting Additional 
Registrar 
Deputj Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court 
and Additional Munsif of Cuttick, in 
addition to his own duties 
Commissioner for Oaths and Affidasits. 
Adi ocate-Genen 1 
Assistant Government Advocate 
Government Pleader. , _ . , 

Sec to Govt . Judiciil Dept and Siiptd 
and Remembrancer of Legal Auai’'S 
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Central Provinces and Bcrar Judicial Department* 


stone, The Hon. Sit Gilbert, Bar-nt-lAw 
Grille, The Hon. Mr. JuRtico Frederick LouIr, Kt., 
M.A. {Cantab ), Bnr-at-Larr, l.o s. 

Kiyogi, The Hon Mr. Justice M. Bha\T.ani Shankar, >t. A., 
liL H , o.i i; 

Pollock, The Hon Mr. .Tustice Bonald Evelyn, n A 
(Cantab,), Bar-at-Law, I c s. 

Gruor, The Hon Mr Justice Harold George, m.a. 
(Abcrd.), Bar-at'Law, i o.s, 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vhian, BA, W.n. 

(Cantab ), Bar*at-I,aw. 
pjiranik, 'iVnsudco Raniclmndtn, n a , T.I. n 
Snclson, D A A , M A (C.intab ), i c s., 15ar at Bnu 

Belc, Pratap Vnsudo\ , B.A , LL n 

Ahroed Syed Matin, B A„ tl, n 

Deoi Gopal Ramchaudra, B.A., b i, 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Afhorate-Gcncr.al. 

Jlcgistwr. 

Deput} Registrar. 

Do 

Editor for the Indian Law Ilcport, 
Xagpur Series. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, The Hon'ble Sir James, Kt , l c s 


Judicial Cominl'sloncr 


Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, Tiio Hon’ble Mr Justice K B , 
B.A., hh B. 

FazH-Rahrann Khan, M , B A. . . 

Mir Saecd Alam Klian, Nawabzada, Bar-at-Law 

May,P RB,ICS 

•an Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, B a., lb B 

a.ohammadNa8irKhan, KaBabzada.K B 
Mufti Mohammad Yakub Khan, K S , Bar-at'Lnw 
Mohammad Safdar Khan, KS.ba.llb 
J emadar Abdul Ghafoor Khan, K. S , B A. 

Khan Abdul Latif Klian ... . . 

Gurcharan Dass, L , B A . 

Sheikli Abdul Hamid Khan, K. S , b A , ll L 
Amir Khan. M Mohammad 

Mohammad Nazir Khan, Raja j 


[ Judge, Judicial Comral£«ioncr’s Court 

Regictrar, Judicial Comml-^'ioncr’s Court 
Dl^»rlct and Sessions Judge, Peshawar, 
Kohat and Mardnn 
District and bc'-'-ions Judcp. Hazara 
.Vddttioinl District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawor, Kobat and Mnrdan. 

Do 

Senior Sub'Judpe, Peshawar 
District and Scesions Judge. D I Khan. 
Senior Sub-Judge, D I Klian. 

Senior Sub-Judge, Hazara 
Senior Sub-Judge, Kohat 
•'cnior Sub Judge, Itnnnii 
Senior Sub-Judge, Mardan 
Sub- Judge, Peshawar. 


Rahman Khan, M. Abdur, B a , ll B 



Do. 

D I Khan 

Gulatee, L Ram Cliand, B A. 



Do. 

Nowshcra 

Jaggat Singli, B , B sc , ll B 



Do 

Bannu 

Birch, M ... 

• 


Do 

Pcsliawnr 

Daud Khan M Mohammad, B A , u L 



Do 

Abbott abad. 

Ha} at, M Mohammad Eusoph, B A , ll n 



Do. 

Mardan. 

Kapur, L Ram Lai, b a , LL B 



Do 

Haripnr. 

Jan, M ShakiruUah, Bar-at-Law , 

* 


Do 

Swabi. 

Haji Mohammad Khan, M , b.a , LL b. . . 


• 

Do 

Ch.arsadda 

Faizullah Khan, M , B sc , LL B 


« 

Do 

Kohat 

Ram Saroop, Diwan, B A., i,L.B. 


* 

Do. 

Peshawar. 


Higb Court of Judicature at Lahore. 


Young, The Hon’ble Sir J Donglas, B A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Tekeband, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhsbl, u.A., xi>.B. 
■ (Fb.) 

Dalip Sin^, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Kanwat, b.a (Pb.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon'ble Mr Justice J. H , B.A., ll.b. 
(Dublin), K.O., Bar-at-law. 

Bhlde, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice . . 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Abdul Basbid, The Hon’bleMr. Justice, n.A. (Cantab ), 
Bai-at-Law. 

Din Muhammad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khan 
Bahadur, u A , !•£ B (Funjab) 

Blacker, The ECon’ble Mr. H. A. C , BA (Cantab.), 1 0 s 
Bam Lull, The Hon’ble Diwan, B A. (Oxon ), Bar-at-Law 

Sale, The Hon’ble Mr S L , B A. (Oxon ), 1 0 s 

Beckett, The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
Muhammad Munir, The Hon’blc Mr Justice 

0 

W P Pakenham-Walsh, 1 0 s , Barrister-at-Law 
G B C Evennettc 
Lala Banjit Bai Narang 

S Harwant Singh . . . . ... 


Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^ Do. 

Do (Addl till the commencement 0 
vacation of 1942), 

Begistrar 
Deputy Begistrar 
Assistant Begistrar 
Assistant Deputy Begistrar. 


United Provinces Judiciai Department. 


HIGH COUBT OF JUDICATUBE AT ALLAHABAD. 


qbal Ahmad, The Hon’ble Sir, B A , £L B 
ColUster, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harold James, 3.v , 
los 

Allsop, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James Joseph Whittlesea, 
JB ,l os 

Bajpai, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Uma Shankar, M A , 
I.IB 

GangaHath, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b.a., ££.B., Bai 
Bahadur ^ 

Ismail, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Muhammad, Bhan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-LaTC. 

Verma, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Bamalakanta, B A , 
U.B 

Braund, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Henry Benedict 
Linthwaite, Bar-at'Law 

MuUa, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Tej Narain Bai Bahadur, 
u A , ££ B 

Hamilton, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Archibald Henry 
de Burgh, J F , i o S 

Dar, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Shiam Brishan, B A , ££ B 
Yorke, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Bobert Langdon, 
JP,IOS 

Storr, H , 1 0 8 , b A (Oxon } .... 

Banerji, S H , B a , L£ B , Bai Sahib 

Das, SB . ^ 

WalLUllah, Dr M., ir.A , B 0 £ , £l D , Bar-at-Law . 1 

Sankar Saran, M a (Oxon ), Bar-at-Law 

Vishwa Mltra, B a , ££ b 

Mukharji, Benoy Bumar, u A., ££ B 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b A , ££ B 

Carleton, Capt B. O , u A. (Edm ), Bar-at-Law, it £ 0 . . 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do '■ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Add! Puisne Judge 

Begistrar. 

Deputy Begistrar 
Assistant Begistrar. 

Government Advocate. 

Deputy Government Advocate. 
Assistant Government Advocate 
Law Beporter. 

Assistant Law Beporter. 
Administrator-General and 
Trustee. 


Offlcia 


CHIEF COUBT OF OUDH AT LUCEHOW. 


Thomas, The Hon’ble Sir George Hector, Bt , Bar-at-Law. 


Chief Judge. 


Bennett, The Hon’ble Mr Justice John Beginald William, 
ir A , J F , I 0 s 

Gulam Hasan, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, B A , ££ B 
Priya Charan Aganrala, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, Bai 
Bahadur 

Madeley, The Hon’ble Mr Justice William Yorke, J p , 
lOS 

Fiare Lai Bhargava, B A., ££ B 
Brishna Saran Mathur 

Ghosh, Hemanta Bumar, Bar-at-Law, Bai Bahadur .. 
Nasirullah Beg, Bar-at-Law 
Snvastava, Blshambhar Nath, B,A., ££ B 


Judge 

Do 

Additional Judge 

Acting Judge 

Begistrar. 

Deputy Begistrar. 
Government Advocate 
Asstt Govt Advocate 
Law Beporter. 



Kumber of Suits instituted 
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THE INDIAN POLICE.. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policmg the 
country' oil the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for e^ery 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Pohce Station Officers) and suhoidinatcs 

In Madras in 1S16, Sir Thomas Munro took 
supermtendence of pohce out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village pohce sj stem already under his control 
In this way the Kevenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Province 

In Hhandesh from 1826-36 Outrani of 
Mutmy fame showed how a whole time mihtary 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent pohce , and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 184S, applied the 
lesson by appomtmg full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Pohce in many Districts 

Mafira'^ had a torture scandal in 1S33 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence , m 1839 the prmciplc of 
full-time European supermtendence was mtro- 
duced m a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed 

The Mutmy led to general pohce overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
miiinly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Begulation of Pohce”, mIucIi still 
go%ems pohce working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which have its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890) 

Working — Strictly speakmg there is no 
Indian Pohce M ith the exception of the 
adi isory staff of the Intelhgence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directlv under 
its control The pohce provided lor by the 1861 
Act IS a provmciahsed pohce, admmistered by 
the Local Government concerned and is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General The Pohce m minor 
provinces, rnz , Coorg, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Panth 
Piploda, and in other centrallv administered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the admimstration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Central Government 

Witlim the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised m District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Supermtendent of Pohce with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Pohce 
Station Officers mav also be dismissed bv the 
D S.P. 

^he D S P. is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is subject to the general 
central of the District Magistrate for the enforce- 
ment of law and the maintenance of ordci 
m the District But the departmental working 


and efficiency of the foice is goieined by a 
dcpaitmenlal hleralch^ of Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and Insiiector-Gencral of 
Pohce Generallv speaking, the DSP has 
to conespond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with liis 
departmental chiefs on internal workmg of his 
foicc 

The C I D — The Curzon Pohce Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police workmg 
by providmg for the direct enlistment and 
traimng of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creatmg specialised pohce 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
mvestigation of specialist and professional 
enme These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General Tliey collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take o^er from the District Pohce crimes 
with ramifications mto several jurisdictions, 
and they control the workmg of such scientific 
pohce deielopments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Department of the Government of India 
which collects information from all provmcial 
Cnmmal Investigation Departments and works 
for mter-provmcial liaison It has its branches 
at various centres throughout British India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to the Home 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters 


Headquarters and Armed Police — 
At the chief town of each District the DSP 
hns Ills office and also his Headquarter Pohce 
Lmes and parade ground This is the mam 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Pohce Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clotlimg, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Here 
also constabularv reenuts enlisted by the D. S. P 
are taught dnll, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head- 
quarter Lmes also contam the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actually thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and'bavonets 
The most highly tramed section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
410 bore muskets At most headquarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police 


Tbanas and Thanadars — Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Pohce Station Officer are "Tliana” and 
‘ Tlianadar ” It is at the Pohce Station that 
the pubhc are most in touch with the pohce and 
the pohce with the pubhc Wliether it be in j 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place vihere people come with their troubles 
and their grievances agamst their neighbours 
or agamst a person or persons unknown, in 
dealmg with such callers, the Xhanadar, who 
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liko police o! alt ranlcB, is supposed to bo always 
on duty, is chiefly (guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of tho Code of Criminal Froccduro. 
and tho Second Schedule nt tho end of that 
Code. Xlds schedule shows nearly ali penal 
oiTenccs and states whether or not they arc 
" cognisable by tho police." Tlio fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cogn!«ab!c complaint 
must then and there bo recorded, -visited, 
and investigated. A non>cogn!snblc complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and tho 
complainant is told to go to court. 


Police Prosecutors — Tho complainant in a 
cognisable ease not onlv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If tho Thanadnr succeeds in estaiilishlng n 
case against tho accused, the pro* 
Eccution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police olllccr. 
Personal inspection and supervision are the 
common means for tho District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether Ids subordinates ore 
doing their nork properly. 

Out'Posts. — ^Wlrcn the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised tho plan of police that still holds 
tho field, they lafu down tno criteria of the 
numbers required. One was ono policeman 
per square muc ; the other was ono per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have tho available police concentrated at tho 
police" station. But in tho mofussil the Thana 
Is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its iurisdictlon. It is in such eases profitable 
to detach a portion of tho police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without tho injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to tho distant Thana. 
Tho secret of good mofussil police narking in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents tho talc of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


, The Choin of Promotion.— A constable 
' may aspire to become a Police Station Ofllccr or 
higher ofllccr. Tho directly recruited candidate 
who tomes in throngii the Police Training School 
as n Tiintmdnr Is, it is undtr3too<l, a graduate 
and iiinj qiiiit often rioc to be an Insiicttor or a 
Deputy Supcrinltndr nt, or cxccplionally a 
Snpcrlnicndenf, The direct Deputy, an oflico 
rcaersed for Indians, lias a good rliancc of 
litcomlng .Siipcrlnttndtnf, and perhaps Deputy 
InsiM'dor-Oitncrni, 'ihe direct Assistant 
Superinltndpnl , s^hether from Lnpiand, 
or from India, is sure of n Snperintendentship, 
and has clmnccs of D.T.Q. after 25 years' service 
Tlio period of sers lee for all ranks for full pension 
Is thirty years, and If an ofllccr dies in the 
process of earning full pension his pension dies 
stith him and all his dependents get his provident 
fund. Members of the Police Force are eligible 
for the award of tho King’s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gailautry. 

Presidency Police.— In tho Presidency 
Towns there Is unlOcd police control for the 
Police Comml«sioncr Is responsible for both 
l.aw and order and for dcpattmcntal trablng 
andclTiclcncy. 

i TliC Commissioner of Police of g Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
i Inspcctor*GcncraI of Police and he ilcals direct 
iwUh Government, Just ns the Presidency 
Magistrates deni directly with the High Court 
i The Criminal Procedure Code of India is modified 
jin the “Presidency Towns by special police 
, Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
jin criminal eases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready , not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Bs 200 line summarily, 
te., without formal record of proceedings, 
and if only whipping or Due up to Es. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 


STATISTICS 05 POLICE WORK. 


The undesirahiliby of attaching undue im- | 
poitance to statistical results as a test of the 
meiirs of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis bemg able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection apphes more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas , but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com* 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work , and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, winch consists in the prevention 
of crime These considerations have been 
emphasised m orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of u ork falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provmces. They are stotistics of 
cognizable crime* — 



Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year 


Number 
reportedln 
the year 


United Provinces 

Pifnjab 

North-West Frontier Province 

Ccntial Provinces and Berar 

Assam . . . . . . 

AJnicr-Mcrwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Baluchistan 

Belli! . . . . . 

Total, 1939 


Number 

of 

persons 

tned. 


6,93Sj 183,752 

53,803 
10,522 
165,542 
74,733 
16,040 
65,759 
17,084 
4,444 
439 
347,315 
181,091 
14,639 
4,831 
13,S14| 


1,163,808 


1,089,478 

1,044,751 

1,003,284 

1,044,356 

1.060,340 

1,005,157 



998,465 840,480 147,932 


86,462 

76,741 

71,259 

78,879 

78,112 

78,090 
83 969 
78,309 
71,245 
63,233 


A*ofe — ^Figures for years prior to 1935 are inclusive of Burma 
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JAILS 


.Tail administration in India Is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act ot 1804, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (vrbich 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the lalls 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Since the introduction with effect from the 1st 
April 1937 of the Government of India Act, the 
administration of "Jails” is a provincial matter, 
and the power of legislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Goj'einments in the matter of tlie transfer 
of prisoners and accused persons from one unit 
to another. 

The ongin of all jail Improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both ofQcials 
servine under the Government of India is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organisation and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have heen accept- 
ed and adopted by Loeal Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter their proposals have either been rejected 
tth tntUo as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted m principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Comnussion, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of Jails • in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one vear’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ look-ups ” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General, 
he is generally an ofiBcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service During the war the 
number of IMS Officers in Jail Department 
lias boon i educed to the minimum The district 
jail IS undei the charge of the civil suigeon, 
and IS frequently inspected by the distiict 
magistiate The staff under the Superintendent 
includes, in large central jails, a Deputy Superin- 
tendent to supervise the jail manufactures 
and in all central and district jails one or more 
subordinate medical officers The executia e 
staff consists of jailois and uarders, and convict 
petty officers are emploved m all central and 
distiict jails, the prospect of promotion to one 
of Ihese oosts being a strong inducement to good 
bcliaa ioui 

The Jails Committee. — The obvious advisa- 
billoy of proceeding along certain general lines 


of umform application led to the appoint- 
ment of a Jaiis’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty ' 
years Stress was inid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation , of reciuitmg a 
better class of warders, of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners , and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government Other 
imporhint recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders, the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
hcense in the case of adolescents and the 
creation oi children’s courts The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners , the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial, 
the institution of the star-class system , and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison population _ 

Employment of Prisoners. — The ,work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some 
times allowed, .as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal m the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work roust be penal and industrial 
The industnes are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As tar as possible industnes are 
adapted to the requirements ot the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufaqture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles , the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
IB unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Infiicted is one of those cla«sed as "minor” 
Among the " major ” punishments fetters take 
the flist place. Corporal punishment is Infiicted 
in relatively few cases Pumshments were reMsed 
as the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shaa- 
ing tnc heads of female p;:isoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture Punish- 
ments arc now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blems is the intemai maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
wardeis and convict warders are cmplojed 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners for emplojmcnt 
as convict officers 





Jail Adininisiraiion, 


Juvenile Prisoners.— Ab rcBardn “ yonlli- 
f ul odondcTB” — I e., tlJO^c liclow th*' urc of 3 1 
— tlio law provides altomaf Ivca to imprlponinGnt, 
nnd It IS etrlctly enjoined tiint boj b nlinll not im 
rant to Jail when tliey can bo dealt vrltli ofiter* 
Aviso. Tho nltcrnoUvcB arc detention in a 
reformatory sciiool for a period of from tiirce to 
Boven years, Imt not l)eyond tlio oro of IS; 
dlBcliarRo alter admonition ; delivery to the 

S arent or guardian on tlio latter rxeentinR a 
ond to be loaponBiblo for tiie good lieliaviour 
of tiie culprit , and vrlilpplng by way of eelmol 
diBoipllno. Tlicsc arc lint gcnernl prim Ipici niiltii 
Imvc been varlouily pi\on clicct to liy varIoii«i 
Provincial Qovornments. 

Tho question of the Ireatmcnt of “jounK 
adult'* prisoners lias in recent joars rerclvtd 
much attention. 

Clilldrcn's Acts nnd Ilorstal Scliools Acts for 
UiD Bpcclni treatmout of Juvenile offenders lin\t> 
been passed bysoAcml l’ro\lnclnl LeglAlnt tires 


Tliere are rovernl ccrtlllwl scliools estali 
llslied under tiie ISomliny Act ami lijtrc are 
a numln'r of otiier institutions wlilcli co-operate 
Avilli dlllert nt juvonilo courts A Oldldrcn's AW 
Society is in exhtemo uliieli offers actlic co- 
opernttou. tTiio T'ornbay Childrrn Act Ins i/cen 
.amended mainly to i>rohlt>lt tho imbllc.atIon of 
nanieo, adflroies or ofltir defafis of ciiildrcn or 
young perrons itnohed in offences ; to proiWc 
lor a a j stem of true probation as distinct from 
Rupcrvlsfon ; to empower the CJifcf Inspector of 
ferlifltd .*trlioo1a to release youthful offenders on 
ikrine and to r.aisi the minimum Icmi of 
detention in tiie Ilorstal Sclioot from 2 to 3 years, 

qiirse proil'dons of the liombay Act which 
roint' to youltifni offenders, tho maintenance and 
treatment of p(r<nns sent to certified schools or 
committed to tlio c.arc of relatives or otlier lit 
fierron-s and tho establishment of industrLal 
ifciinols ami Jmenllo courts were applied to tiie 
{ pros ince of Sind in Slarcli, 103C 


Tho Madras Cliildren Act, passed in 1020, is tlio 
o.arllcst and has been largely followed in tho other 
.provlnccB It claBSlflcB ns " ciiiidren " boys nnd | 
girls under the age of 14 and ns “ j oiing persons ” | 
those between Uic ages of 14 and 1C. It enacts 
that a child or young person eomicted of any 
offence, may as an .altcmativo to tiie usual i 

g unishments of flue, whipping or imprisonment' 
0 discharged after duo ndmonltion, committed ^ 
to the caro of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by tho court, or sent to an 
InduBtrlal School set up or certified under tiie Act 
It further enacts that no oflendcr under the ago 
of 16 may bo sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 to imprisonment Olicnders between 
tho ages of 14 and 10 may bo sentenced to Im* 
prisonmont in very special clrcurostanccB Fro* 
vision is made for tho committal to an Industrin! 
School or to tho caro of a suitable person of 
neglected, llbtreatcd or uncontrollable children 
under the age of 14 The Act empowers the 
Government of tho Province to establish Juvenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Mapstratos wJio shall, where 
possible, bo women and directs that, wlicrc such 
courts have not been established, young offenders 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which tho ordinary sittings 
are held ^ 

Tho Bengal Act provides for tho committal to 
an Industrial School of children under 14 found 
begging or destitute and of children living in 
immorni sunoundings It further provides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing 
and abettiug the seduction or prostitution of 
girls under 16, and of accepting articles in pawn 
from ft child. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically identical, go further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found 
drunk in a public place when in charge of a cliUd 
under 7, or giving Intoxicating liquor or drugs to 
a chQd under 14, or inciting a child to gamble 
They also empower police officers to oonfiscato 
tobacco in possession of children. 

The Bombay Act has been extended thicugh* 
out the province with satisfactory results ond It 
will not now bo necessary to send any children to 
ptisou except in very exceptional cases. 


TliC oper.vtion of tiie Bcng.M Act wldch was 
pa"''( d in 1022 Is at present confined to tho town, 
port nnd stiliiirbJ of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain porllonv ol the District ol tho 24- 
Pargaiias A Criitr.vl Cliildren Court has iicen 
cstaljllsliid in C.vlcutt.v, which has Jurisdiction 
over tlio viliolc area to wlilch the Act has been 
extended 


Tlic Governments of Madras, PanJab nnd Uie 
Central Provinces have also enacted Probation of 
Oflendors Act wlilcli nllow of tho release of yonng 
offenders on patolo under specially Eclcctcd 
Proliatlon Officers Slmll.vr legislation is under 
contemplation in Bombay, U P. and Assam 

Tlio provisions of tho Borstal Schools Act are 
practically tlio same In tlio provinces where sudi 
Acts linvo been enacted 

In provinces where there is no Borstal Schools 
Act Juvenile olTondcrs arc sent to tho reformatory 
eclioois cstabllslicd under tho Befonnatory 
Schools Act, or confined In Juvenile or ordinary 
Jails, but arc not allowed to mix with admt 
prleoncrs In tho Pnnjab a Itcdamatlon Depart- 
inont has been established the main function ot 
which Is tlio working of tho Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probatlonnl Itolcase Act, lu^o 
Ofiicors of tlio Department visit Jails ferjme 

selection of prisoners on probation release me 

probotloncra are nsnally sent to special farms 


Reformatory Schools.--Those schTOls have 
en administered since 1869 by th^e Ldn 
Uon department, nnd the 
rcctcd to Improve the Indnstrlnl eduention of 
0 inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ* 
jnt on leaving school, and as far as possiow 

lrAi\n A nrnfAK ATI 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919.— A com 
nitteo was appointed to mv-estigato tlm jvnpw 
iystein of prison administration in India wltn 
pccial toforenee to recent legislation and ox* 
verionco In UTostcm oonntrlcs. Ms repoii 
?ubllBhcd in 1921, was summarised in tne 
[ndian Year Book, 1922 (pages ®70-671) A 
lumber of reforms were advocated but, owini, 
;o financial stcingenoy, it Jins not yet been 
possible to introduoo some of the more im 
portant of them. ,, 


Transportation and the Andamans, 
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Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences — The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence m the case of the 
non-babltual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Pevising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans — ^The 
future of the penal settlement of Port Blair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission report, 
but it was not till 1920 that a definite decision 
nas reached It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 


sent to the Andamans who volunteered to corner 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that m 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release, to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their pcrnianent home The Islands have 
latelj’ been occupied by the Japanese 

Criminal Tribes. — ^The first essential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
neier he sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
IS desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements 


Political Offenders — ^Much controversy 
rages lound the classification and special 
tieatmont of what are popularly known as 
political offenders Government do not aefiept 
that offences arc distinguishable as political or 
non-ixohtical but have adopted a system of 
classification dividing convicts into three classes 
according to their standard of living in civil 
life and the character of the offence 
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LAWS OF 1941. 


1. The Insurance Deposits {Temporary Re- i 
Auction) Act.— A m ft n^uU of fnlliiKJ hiiMfn -i j 
nnd lapMhig of polleloM due lo u.ir'cniullHon'*, , 
Vounp propih’tftrv InMur.uuc roinpaidu j 

IjumIiicmm Im rolfttlvch hiiiidl find It diliWult to! 
pft 3 ' (lio fl\c<l .'iinounlM of perlodlenl lU’*tidini nl«» j 
of Ihe dopO'dlM icrpilrnl under n 7 of tin In* • 
suranco Act, l'):W This Ad redud-* for the; 
duration of the war niwl otw ir afti rw.ird-. j 
(lie luMtalmoutM of tUiKHUs duo ftoiu •>inh 
InMUTcrM cftrrjluK on life In'^urawo l>u*-lne-H 
onli, ‘-nlijctt to the proiWon of lortidn •■ih 
BUdVds to pTC\cnt ftdM.vnt mo ludnu t do n of (he ‘ 
concoodon to Incur Imroi'.i'd ixjiondltnn or 
linblilticM of ftn tinJudUlaldo natun 

Tlip rtCt hnot applh ildoto \ ^(utu■d Iiiiurind 
Company or a (Jo ojur.itlxo lift liixurann 
Socfdi (t i) I tuUr ^ I an ln-.iu<r mllthd 
to the henetlti of (ho A<1 ulll tio *l«<imd to 
have compiled with the proiWon- of ^ 7 of tin 
originnl Vet um to pin incut of di jiO'H-, If he In-i , 
paid or pnj's In m cord incc with thn-i pro\ Won'. < 
notlcMs than half the total nmouni whUh wnnUl 
have been rdpilred b\ * 7 nM the InMiahnint, 
had the Insurer not ai ailed hlm-.tlf of the pro 
visions of tills Act An liiMirer who ins paid 
more than half the total amount reipdred h\ r 
7 as the instalment, mas nt his option hnie the ’ 
amount of any snch snrplns p-iMiient nppro t 
printed to the payment of the nevt or nnv 
Bubscfincnt instalment of dcpo''lt reipilred from 
Mm. Undor s 4 an IriRurcr will bo entitled to 
the benefits of this Act if lie c arrh « on life Instir- 
anoo business only nnd the dnte on whUii lie 
first assumed risk on nnv police Nsued hi him 
■was earlier than the drd da\ of heptember, 
1939, but not earlier than the 3rd dnv of hep : 
tomber, 1920 .S 6 speeilles tlu elr(nm>.tanu- 1 
under which an insurer will (oa'.t to be lutltled 1 
to the benefits of the Act. I 

2. The Indian Merchandise Marks (Ainend.< 
ment) Act. — The Indian Merchandise Mnrk-f 
Act, 1889, Is directed to the '•upprc'.don of 
false maikinB on Boods nnd does not re»pilre n 
positive statement of tliclr netiuil onuin, e\«ep* 
In the case of uoods whhli In nr fal-e or mis- 
leading indication Mlth the iiureasc In recent 
years of impoits and a sen substvatinl desdop 
ment of industries in Indl.), it Imd betoinc 
necessary to proiide for the maiKing of the 
country of origin on foieign good>. import eti 
into British India, whether from the United 
Xingdom or elsewhere This Act provides for 
the marking of the country of origin In all 
necessary cases by vesting power with the 
Central Government to require, bv notlflentlon, 
any class of goods to be marked with tlio eountrv 
of origin 

VnA&cs 2 “ trade mark ” moans a “ registered 
trade mark" as defined In s 2 of the Trade 
Slftrks Act, 1040, or a mark used in relation to 
goods for the purpose of indicating or so ns to 
Indicate a connection in the course o! trade be- 
tween the goods and some person having the 
right as proprietor to use the mark 5 3 pro- 
vides for a new element helping to constitute a 
'* false name or initials,” namdy, the name or 
initials of a fictitious person or of a person not 
carrying on business In connection witli goods 


of the «une dr jcrlptloii ft, 12 of the onslnal 
Art prohibit*' Ui( rrmov.il of phee goods nisnu- 
fa/lurtd in Hiltlih liullt fiorn the prembn of 
111* fiulor} vUlmut li'ivlng ‘•I'lmpid on nrh 
ph'/etln fi iii'Mi fhrrrof .S 7 of (hr pre-ent Act 
jirovhh ■* til d In addltioti lo (In “t.uujiine of the 
fciigih on »"iih plm tin* n'unr of th" tiwnufac* 
fttrrr or of th'* whob-nh punUaier ‘•hould nl-o 
be marl < rl oil It c \et pt win 11 Ihe gowl-* are Hold 
from lln fartorv for export from fiiltWi India 
'Jinn marl Ing Twinlrnnents nrr al-o ivtendrd 
to lottoii jam nnd eoltou .fwlnu or dirning 
thread bj ptovl'llne for (hceompnl-orv niaiMn'g 
on t.nlt build!' of vnrn or unit of tlirc.id tin 
imiiie of Hi* inititifnlurrr or tlu wlio!c,-ilc 
piiT'di'isi r. tin* wih'lit of varii and the count of 
tfn v.irn I'mt.iiniil In ra<)i bnndb and the 
wilght of thrrail and «fM number in mth unit 
of thre id l'< nalty for iion-roin)>Uanee with tlie 
atifii e r< 'iulri on nf < Is fotf* Uitri of tiic goods nnd 
ft fine lip to 1 £h l.fifiO I nder s S tlic Central 
*«oviuimtni nnv, l»j notiflratlon in the oflieial 
(•aja tt", r< 'pilri- that goods of nnv specified cl.a=«, 
ttheflur Iiiill.m or fonP-'ii, ■•lioiild have .applied 
to Jh' m nn liidle dion of the lonntrv or place in 
wlihh tliei VTt mai!( or prodiieerl nnd that 
Muh notification afi'ill !»e l—md .after inqiiltv 
bv tlu f cult d <<rivernnwut either on Its Initiative 

or on con-l'liratlou of an application from the 
Inlcre-ts irmecrned biich a notification shall 
not Bfiph to for* Ign goods imported into llritWi 
India If In respeit of tho*e goods tiic Chief 
Customs OtlU'tr 1> sutl-fietl nt the time of Im- 
port dIon that thej are Inttnded for ixportatlon 
wljcthcr after transhlpmtnt In or transit through 
Britlsii India Penaltv lor tampering with, 
altering or i iPicmg a mark ajipllcd in pursuance 
of a notllleatlon uiuli'r Hu aliove section is Im- 
prlsnnm»*nt up to r> months or fine up to It* 500 
Id m.ak* s it obllg dorv on Hie United Kingdom 
nien hunts to murk on Hieir good-, the coimtrv 
of *)rigln Tlu tiulleatlnn ot tiic eountrv m 
origin Is now rcpiircd to be in the Bngusn 
Inngunge 

3. The Petroleum I Amcndnicnt ) Aidj" 
rn*ler s 23 (1) (r) of tiic Petroleum Act, 1934, 
onlv till* lioldcr of a license under the Act is 
Hiible for punishment for a breach of a condition 
of tile Ik ruse held bv him The licenses under 
the let lire, in nitual practice, t.aken out by the 
Inrge oil lomiianlcs wjio appoint agems ana 
place them in diargc of licensed promise? Siicn 
agent*., liowevcr, are not liable to puMshment 
under the Act If thev commit a breach pi tne 
conditions of the iicciise. The present Act 
makes siieli agents liable for 

breaclies of conditions of licenses which tliey 
commit or arc privj- to, without 
from iiabillty for brcaclics to winch thej arc 
parties 

4. The Bcrnr Laws Act.— The proyslon^f 
many Central Acts are applicable to 

by order made under tbc Indian (Foreign 

•Tiniscliction) Order in Council, 1902, of 

Act often with certain modifications Since tne 

commencement of Part III of the 

India Act, 1935, on April, 1, 1937, Bcrar and the 

Central Provinces have been deemed to be one 

Governor’s Province, and an Act passed atter 
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that date and expressed to extend to the whole 
of British India extends proprio iigore to Berar 
The present Act assimilates the position of 
Central Acts passed before April 1, 1937, to 
that of those passed after that date and auto- 
matically in force in Berar This comprehen- 
sive enactment extends to and'maltes operative 
proprio vigors in Berar, Central Acts passed 
before the commencement of Part m of the 
6o^ernment of India Act, 1935, and milliiies 
the orders under the Foreipn Jurisdiction Order 
in Council bj Mrtue of which those Acts were 
operative in Berar 

5 Assam Rifles Act.— The classification of 
the Assam Rifles Force as an “ armed force 
raised in India by the Crown under entry I in 
The Federal Legislative List ln^olves central 
legislation to proMde for the enrolment, main- 
tenance and discipline of the force as a Central 
Force and the abaiidonment ’ of the present 
fictional treatment of it as a Force maintained 
bj' the Provincial Goi ernment This Act in the 
main is a re-enactment of the old ProMncial 
Act of 1920 (Assam Act I of 1920), and provides 
for the regulation of and the maintenance of 
discipline in the Assam Rifles 

6. The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act — 
As the proiisions in the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, 1 elating to ticketless tra^elle^s arc 
found to bo insulBciently deterrent, the present 
Act provides for more appiopriate penalties 
than are at present possible S 2 places re- 
maining in a carnage without a ticket on the 
same footing as entry into a carriage without a 
ticket Under s 3 the penaltv for fraudulently 
travelling without a pioper pass or ticket is 
impiisonment for n teim extending to 3 months 
or a fine up to Rs 100 S 5 proMdes for the 
ejectment of any peison from a railway carnage 
who travels w'ltliout having a ticket or in a 
carriage of a higher class than that for which he 
has purchased a ticket or in a carriage bej ond the 
place authorised by the ticket or who fails or 
refuses to present for examination or to deln er 
up his ticket on requisition being made unless 
he then and there pajs the fare and the excess 
chaige 

7 The Indian Finance Act — This Act con- 
tinues for a further period of one x ear the 
existing rate of salt duty, the present inland 
postage rates and the present rates of income- 
tax and super-tax It increases the rates of duty 
on matches, mechanical lighters, artificial silk 
j am and thread It also increases the Central 
surcharge on taxes on income to 33J-% and fixes 
the rate of excess profits tax at 60 j% 

Sections 3 and 4 pi oxide for the doubling of 
the excise dutj’ on matches and on mechanical 
hgliters S 5 proxudes for the increase of the 
alternatixe specific import duty on artificial 
silk jarn and thread from 3 annas to 5 annas 
per 11) 5 7 provides for the continuance for a 

further peiiod of one jear of the existing rates 
of income-tax and super-tax increased bx a 
surcharge for the purposes of the Central Gox’ern- 
nient of 33J% S 8 proxudes for the increase 
in the rate of the excess profits tax from 50% 
to 665% ' 

8 The Protective Doties Continuance Act. — 
This Act continues for a period of one 
j ear the existing protectix e duties on iron and 


steel manufactures, silx'er thread and wire (in- 
cluding gold thread and wire mainly made of 
silxer) and sugar 

9. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act. — ^This 
Act extends the existing Import duties on 
wheat and wheat flour for a further period of 
one jear, nameiy, up to Slarch 31, 1942 

10. The Tyres (Excise Duty) Act. — This Act 
imposes an excise duty of 10 % ad valorem 
on pneumatic rubber tjres and tubes “ Tyre ” 
IS deflned.in t 2 and means a pneumatic tyre 
in the manufacture of xvhicli rubber is used and 
includes the innei tube and the outer cover of 
such a tyre S 3 imposes the aforesaid duty 
on all tyres manufactured in British India and 
issued out on or after April 1, 1941 Under s 

4 if this dutj IS not paid within the specified 
time, the authority to which such dutx is payable 
may, in liexi thereof, recover any sum not ex- 
ceeding double the amount of the duty unpaid 

5 7 empowers the Central Gox ernment to pro- 
hibit absolutely or xvith exceptions the bringing 
of tyres into British India from the territory of 
any specified Indian State 

11. The Excess Profits Tax (Amendment] 
Act — This Act pi ox ides for the consequences of a 
change in the peilod of charge and the rate of 
the Excess Profits Tax .5 3 piox ides for charge 
of the tax at the onginal'and the increased rates 
respectix ely, for the parts of a chargeable ae- 
counting period falling befofe and after the 
end of llarch, 1941 The computation of 
profits and of incicase or decrease of capital is 
to be made for the whole period and the lesult- 
ant excess 01 deficiency is to be apportioned 
on the time basis betxveen the part ending at 
and that commencing after the end of March, 
1941 In the ease of an excess the first part 
IS to be charged at 50% and the latter part at 
665% S 4 piojides foi the setting off of defi- 
ciencies and gives the assesses a claim to hax e a 
deflciencx’’ occurring in a period after the end of 
March, 1941, set off against an exce=s occurring 
in a peiiod aftci the end of March 1941 Tho 
section '"also proxides that for this purpose a 
previous set-off against an excess occurring in 
a penod betore the end of March, 1941, niaj be 
cancelled 

12 The Delhi Restriction of Uses of Land 
Act — At present theic is no legdl power 
to control building dexclopmcnt along main 
roads in the Delhi Proxince outside the Delhi 
and Rew -Delhi Municipal areas This Act 
enables the control to be exercised oxci areas 
adjacent to main roads It also proxides for 
control bj means of licences of the u=e of land 
for brick-fields and other similar purposes 

The Act extends to the Prox incc of Delhi (s' 1) 
Under s 3 the Chief Commissioner of Delhi may 
declare any land adjacent to and xxitliin a 
distance of 440 yards from the centre I me of 
any road to be a controlled area for the pur- 
pose of this Act Anx person interested in any 
land included within the «aid boundaries may 
object to the making of the declaration or to 
the inclusion of his land within the '.lid bonn- 
danes S 4 pro> ides for the deposit at ccrtaiit 
offices of plans of controlled areas and setUn* 
forth the nature of the restrictions applicable J 

the lands in such controlled arfac S ’> 

the erection of any building or makiiif 
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•oxca\ation or l»\inv! out .\ii\ of ntrr^^ j after tli" t«»He of ti jtoflej Tlte <iprtlon nl-n 

to n roul in .1 controlled arc-x except vMh the 1 nnli 1 tt •deir tint th' tn-iitrer lin-( the nitht to 
pre\ioH'< pcrml-slon of the Hepntj t'omtTjt>- loner < ill for prn<if of ni:ent nn> time if Ije^-o entitled 
of Delhi The DepntN CotninUdom r rinnot j S: e, . „nl.n It *Ie^r tint -v «omj>'\n> nnnot 
reftne j)erml">lon to the erection of a hnlldhv,:. 1 Interfi r* with the mvmer pre«rlUed’ for the 
not helm: a dwelllna hon-.e If -neh hnihlln-j! lsi<h<(lon of pollej holder dlreetor- It renders 
required for purpO'e^ ‘•nl>«er\lent to 'iirrienlfiirt ^ Inell.^llite for ihttlon n-> pollej ho’der*' director’ 
or to the erertion of n hnlldlm; whlili w»* In ptr-mi’ who hold I'olleh ‘ of life Insnnnre 
exDtcnee on the dite of the diebrntlon H > minU on n'tlmitnt nt to them nnd dhqinhflw 
deal« with ilalnix for eompen-itlon uid f f lector* fer«m< who^e pollelc'* Inxp hecn 

with the lOiiipiiDorv leipiDltlon of l»nd 10 til.«n out onlj in the preeedlns -lx month’ 
lit- down rule- for the delernilii’itlon <if the i l*r<>\ Dion I* iDo made for ‘■iiitihle exemption’ 
unoiint of eoinpeii’itlon .S 111 prohlhli* the u->e in ci rtxln p-\«e* %^hleh are found, in pmetiee to 
of land within n « out rolled are i for the pnrpo e- ' i;lvc rl e t«> prarih il dlllh idt D* •*? ttO provide* 
of chareoal-klln, pottcrv kiln or lltm kiln and lor tin iipitfihle v’lndlm:-np of all in’iirancc 


aho prohllnt’ the n^e of land tltlnr within or 
out’lde a controlled .vrea for piirpo-i •« of a 
hrlck-fleld or hrlek kiln except niuhr a IlcMie/ 
from the Chief t ominl'"iomr 1 ndir < H> tie* 
Act doc* not applv tnUr ii/ni to the inttlnn of 
hiiildins* upon land liielmltd in tin* inhahltdl 
Mtc of auv’ vilhire a- defined in tin rtvemie 
record’ excavation- (Inehntlm: wtll-l made In 
the ordlnarv cour-e of aernnltnral opi ration* 
and the con’trmtion of an nnnu tailed mad 
intended to t;lvc acres* to land •olelv for 
agricultural purpo’C* 


htidn<<-c oh the (UvlrKiu principle wh^n «uch 
liii'lii' ” hKonie* unlawful after Jnlj 1, iat2 
exupt In raiie* vahere the Superintendent of 
In-iiranti -inctlon* the mea-iire* for wandina 
tip alrtadv taken "a hnn^’ the definition of 
* hii.lni *' on the dividing pnnelple ” In te*pccl 
of jirot id( nl *01 h fie- Into line with the definition 
of the taim hti’ine-’ In rc’pfct of In’urcr* It 
al-o provide. In the ra-te of provident eocletlcsfor 
cipiltahlf vthidhu up of In-nranee hii’lnc*- on 
tin dividing prim Iple on the «ame line* a* tho’c 
, laid dovaai In the ta-e^ o' tn«.irer« S 10 pro- 
'id<. (or annual renewal of reav-traCon of 


13. The Insurance (Amendment) Act — Tin- Ptov Idem -oehtle* on the «ame line* a^ t i 
Act amend* the In-vir.inic \ct lO'l'*, In ‘loe’ for in-unr- '? fit extend- the nclit of a 
respect 01 a ron«idcrahlo nnnilter of matter- In ; fiwaranteetl -tirrender value of holder- 01 who’c- 
rccard to which nnicndinent wx- noec—arj In life i>oUtie- I’rovi-lon t* al-o made for the 
order to remove flaw* and administrative dlfll* .cnarantud -urrtnder value to he *hown on the 
cultlcs. which have eoine to liuht «incc theiPoIiij In th< pre-aihed mmner 5 67 pro- 
passing of the onainal Act vide- that tin puhln niav Inspect or ohtaln 

. copies of doenimnt* flletl hv an Insurer with the 

Tlic following arc ’omo of the priniipal pro- 1 Superlntendvnt of In-uranee on pavment of 

isionsoftlns \ct 5 d Increases the registration pre-erlhed fte- <f ft- provhfe- that the period 

lee for each class of bu-ines- to It- oOtl for new ' 01 limitation will rim In the ea**- of a hfe PoUc} 
insurers S t provide- tor the annual recbtration from the dite of death of the life ln.'Urea In 


of insurers on p iv inent of 1 pre-t rlbed fee on a 
sliding stale but not e\i ceding It- 1 Him for 
each class 01 insurance bu-me— Tin, -eetion 
also provides for the icteptance of kite applUa 
tions for renewal on receipt from the In-iirer 
of the fee pav.ihle ami a peniltv not exceeding 
the prosenbetl fee 5 7 make- it cleir tint tin 
Reserve Bank of India I- entitUal to charm the 
normal commission on punhi-e intl -vie of 
securities made on the reque-it of in-urer- S 


the ea-c of fire and ict blent Insurances the 
period will run from the date of the ofcarrencc 
•giving ri-e to the lo— 

14. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Act. — I'nder the law as it stood 
before this Att there wa- no Icnl means short 
of extriditton for enforcing the presence m 
Hnt i-h Indian (, oiirts (or In Courts m any part 

1 ^ , . of India outside British India) ot accused ner-ons 

10 provides for the aetnnnal v.diiation 01 tlio-c ) who were for the time helng In anv part of Indii 
sub-clauses of miscellaneous in-uranec whUh out-ide Briti-h India (or in British Indii) 
are susceptible of such v aluation and al-o for Tin- \et prov Ide* tor an otTiclcnt ami expeditious 
exemption where the busincs- i- too small to method to secure the pre-cnee of an accused 
justilj such a requirement S 11 extend- the per-on In a Court in British India who for the 
time tor snbmi-sion of valuation return- bv ’time bem<' t* in a part of India outside British 
msurers in all eases to 0 month- S U provuie- j imba and'i* within the local limits of the juris- 
for a period of hinltaton of 4 months for an . diction of .1 Court established or continued by 
application to Court against an order of the . the anthontv of the Central Government or the 
Superintendent of In-ur.incc S 15 extends the Crown Representative, and nee rersfl 5 2 
powers of the Superintendent of Insurance to ' provide* for the -ending of summons for service 
order a revaluation to all valuations of insurers j ont.-ide Bnti-h India m duplicate, by post or 


5 21 provides for the recoverv of the expenses 
of investigations ordered under s J3 of the 
original Act as arrears of land revcmio and give- 
such expenses pnoritv over all other debts of 
the insurer. S 2S increases the license fee to 
Rs 3 and prondes for a penaltv not exceeding 
Re 1 if renewal of license is applied tor late 
S 31 provides for further relief to insurers ngainsW 
frand^ent suppression of material facts and 
provide* for adjustment of terms of a policy 
when an error in age i* discovered and enables 
the age of the insured to be proved at any time 


Otherwise to the presiding officer of a Court 
established or continued by the anthontv m 
the Central Government or the Crown Repr^ 
senhativ e It prov ides for the sending of * 
rant for execution outside British India and tlic 
service and execution in British India of pro 
cesses received from outside British India 

15. The Code of Criminri ^rocedate 

(Second Amendment) Act.--The amendment 

made bj tins Act makes it clear that s -/ m 
the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, is not arfecteci 
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by * 1C2 of the Onminnl Procedure Code, 1898 
In sub-section (2) of s 1G2 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, after the figures “ 1872 ” the follow- 
ing words and figures are added, namely, 
“or to affect the provisions of section 27 of that 
Act ’’ 

16 The Factories (Amendment) Act. — This 
Act empowers the Provincial Governments 
to enable them to notify once for all the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the original Act to any 
specified classes of establishments employing 10 
or more persons 

17. The Alisarh Muslim Umversity (Amend> 
ment) Act — This Act enables the University 
(1) to admit to its privileges a Degree 
College for women which it is proposed to 
organise at Aligarh and (2) to confer degrees on 
students passing the degree examinations from 
that College 

18 The Madras Port Trust (Amendment) 

Act — This Act revises the constitution of the 
Board of Trustees of the port of Madras Under 
s 2 the Board will consist of 18 trustees The 
Chairman will be appointed by the Central 
Government Of the remaining Trustees, 4 
of vhom 1 n'lll be dhosen to represent labour 
interests, ivill be appointed by the Central 
Government, 1 by the Provincial Government, 
4 by members of the Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce, 2 by the members of the Southern India 
Skin and Hide Merchants* Association, 1 each 
by members of the Madras Trades* Association 
and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and 1 
by the Corporation of Madras, The Trustee 
appointed to represent labour interests mil be 
chosen after consultation mth the registered 
trade unions, if any, composed of persons 
employed in the Port 

19 The Mines Maternity Benefit Act — This 
Act provides for prohibition from employment 
in ..mines of a woman during the four weeks 
following the day on which she is delivered of 
a child and for the payment to her of maternity 
benefit at 8 annas per day for a penod up to 4 
W'eeks of absence before delivery and for 4 w eeks 
after delivery 

Under s G2 " child ** includes a still-bom 
child S 3 prohibits the employment of and 
work by a woman in any mine during the four 
w eeks following the day on which she is delivered 
of a child Under $ 4 a woman employed in 
a mine who is pregnant may after ghing notice 
to the manager of the mine that she expects to 
be dchiered of a child within one month from 
the date of such notice, absent herself from work 
up to the day of her deliverj A woman who 
IS dcli% ered of a child will be permitted to absent 
herself from work for a period of 4 weeks from 
the date of her deln ery pro\ ided she has within 
7 da} s of her delivery gii en notice to the manager 
of the dehierj' and of the date of deliierj 
Under « 5 a woman continuousl} employed 
in a mine for a period of not less than six months 
preceding the date of her deln ery will be entitled 
to rcccn e from the ow ner of the mine a paj ment 
at the rate of 8 annas a day for eicrj daj on 
which she is absent from work owing to her 
confinement during the four weeks immediate!} 
preceding and including the da} of her deln ery 
and for each da} of the four weeks following 
her deln ery S 0 authorises the Central Goa em- 


inent to provide that a w'oman entitled to 
maternity benefit, wdll, if at the time of her 
delivery she utilised the services of a qualified 
midwufe, receive in addition to the maternity 
benefit a bonus not exceeding Its 3 S 9 provides 
for the disposal of maternity benefit in case of 
death of the woman entitled to recen e it Under 
S 13 the penalty for contravention of the Act 
by an owner or manager of a mine is a fine up to 
Hs BOO Under s 14 no prosecution under this 
Act will be instituted except with the sanction 
of the Chief Inspector and no Court inferior to 
that of a Magistrate of the first class can try an 
offence under the Act A Court will not take 
cognizance of an offence under this Act unless 
complaint thereof has been made within six 
months of the date on which the offence is 
alleged to have been committed S 18 makes 
the Act binding on the Croivn 

20. The Professions Tax Limitation Act — 

This Act came into force on April 1, 1942, 
Under s 2 any taxes payable in respect of any 
one person to a Province, or to any one munici- 
pality, district board, local board or other local 
authority in any Provnnee, by way of tax on 
professions, trades, calling or employments 
will, from the commencement of this Act cease 
to be levied to the extent to which such taxes 
exceed Bs 50 per annum 

21. The Federal Court Act. — This Act em- 
powers the Federal Court to make rules for 
regulating the presentation of appeals lying 
to that Court and provides for the repeal of 
those provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, which so far regulated that matter S 3 
empowers the Federal Court to make rules for 
regulating the presentation and prosecution of 
appeals lying to that Court, including rules relat- 
ing to the furnishing of security for costs, the 
proceedings, if any, to be had in High Courts 

I in connection with such appeals, and the prepara- 
tion and transmission to the Federal Court of 
the record in such appeals 

22. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend- 
ment) Act — Section 193 (1) of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, provides for 
a space of IG superficial feet and OG cubic 
feet, respectively, for pilgrims earned b} pilgrim 
ships In allotting the space, no separate allot- 
ment IS made or marked for each pilgrim and 
the count 15 taken, in calculating the number 
of piignms, of the entire superficial space in- 
between decks, including nooks and corners and 
other spaces which arc not capable of aii} use 
whatever Besides the space allotted is in- 
adequate The present Act amends the section 
to remov e the inconvenience to the pilgrims due 
to inadequate space and lack of individual 
allotment 

23 The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 
Act. — The following are some of the Important 
amendments made b} this Act — 

The existing exemptions do not appl} to 
oflScial respresentativ es of the Dominions or 
Foreign Governments other than Consuls and 
Trade Commissioners 5 3 of this Act confers 
exemptions on such representatives and their 
staff on the basis of rceiprocit} It also confers 
with effect from the outbreak of the war an 
exemption on JTepalese and Indian State I orces 
which have come to British India at the request 
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of the (Vnhnl (iOM'rmiH'n* .S 5 th<‘ ' 

of Uio romtHutlon of thf Ai>ittllnti t 
Trllmnnl l)(,ln£; qiicMlonwl vlnn on Hi* outir-l 
lanco of n mumih v tlicrr fti nn liii’<jintlH\ of ibt | 
nntnhov'i of Jnilirlsil and acoonnt ml jiniiitMr-' j 
S Cl nial\OS a radl< id nil < rid Ion In tin* imtliod of j 
coinindlnc wrilltndrmn •\nlnc In lli< rn.c orl 
!\<'Scts ,u ()uirod bi'foip tin' jiraxlou*- m ar t ndt i ■ 
IhU ‘•cction only dcpiod dlon iidii'dl} 'i||(iutd| 
\\111 l)p dodndod S 7 prUldi' for lUpiMhiton 
on lHiiIdln).N Id on liln idons: wllli iiiidiliMr\ | 
plant or fuinllnri' S s lonfir' nn pm injitlnn 
on ini'otno nrl-lnu or luirnln^' in nn Indlnn* 
State Suih hnoine (nnle'S r'tdMd In or' 
brouttht into Itritldi Indl'i or unl<-'< ii«m '- alile < 
under < 1 . 12) ulll In e\einjitrd bnih from Ineoiin 
ta\ and Mijinr t »\ Imt It will I" l.d><ii Into 
acponnt In (.dculatlnu Sneomr ta\ and '•iijn r 1 1 \ 

S Id ])ro\ldi". ri'lld from tin li ird'lilp- whldi 
would be Inmrrid If imoim axrnliK' In ui 
Indian hlate and onre taUui Into i<r<mnt for 
rate piirpOM*-, in tin \ear of minid wire atfaln 
to be takin Into an omit for nf< ]niriio-i-< in 
the \carof remlltinie into lirijl-li India 'lln 
dfed of thU ceitlon U to ‘•iniri tbat it didl 
not, be t iken Into iiKnnnt for rite jmriio'i « In 
the \eir of nintttame “O Iona i' It doi •> not 
exceed in anioiinl the Brltf*-h tnionie of that 
Tdar, the inte of tax will be tlm lali njiplintih 
to the ainoiint of tlie hitoine •luniul oiitdde' 
Dritisb India on the siipjiO'.UIon that it r»jtre 
sented the total income of thoa'-o««oe s rii 
proMdes that loascii ahall he set otf hefore ' 
depreciation It also pros Ides, h\ inieiidinu I 
the third proviso to n 24 of the oniimnl \«t ' 
^^tliat only the partners who sntfirtd the lo^si 
should bo allowed to livse it sd otf .*? 14 
urlails the concessions allowed bj sub-ss ( 3 ) 
and (4) of s 25 of the onulnal V< t Is rc'tori s 
the Coniinissionei s powers 01 revision whhh 
were taken awnv b\ the Inroiiu tix ( Vmend 
ment) Art, H)5‘) It is spi < itn allv providid 
that the ( omniissionei mnv not juss \nv urd<r 
prejudichl to an nsscssei \ ui of Its j'» is 
pi escribed for an iip])ln itlon lor rivl'Um mub 
by .an assessec to tlu (‘ommi'siom r mnbr this 
section Indei * 24 the tollutor would havi 
for the purpose of leioMrim; tin tax the powir- 
which under the t ivil I’loiodiire i odi a i l\il 
Court has for the purpose of the rciovir) of an 
amount under a decree 

24. The Excess Profits Tax (Second Amend.* 
meut) Act. — This Act meets the widespread 
objections to the disenniinatioii, as ren.irds ' 
the treatment of borrowed monev' as capital, ' 
between money borrowed irom a person 
carrying on a bom fide banking busincM, and 
money borrowed fiom an\ oilier person The 
Act also strengthens the provisions dealing 
with devices for avoiding or icdiielng liabilitv 
to excess profits tax., proa ides relief for the 
premature exhaustion of mineral deposits owing 
to the war-timo requirements and provides foi 
the exemption of businesses and of parts 01 
, businesses, the profits of which nccnie or arise 
in an Indian State 

The Act came into force on November 26, 
1941 (s 1) S 3 provides that where the whole of 
the proflte of a business or the profits of a part 
of n business accrue or arise in an Indian State 
such business or part of a business will not be 
subject to excess profits tax iS 4 deals with 


ehnrgi ibb' mrmintliig pitlwlM eornmendiig 
bifon* mid (iidlng n(l<r tin ind of Manli llm, 
hi rdatl'iii to tin (hmige of biib, ftfiitfilby 
new rule A o{ tin I Ir^t .srbeduli> and new rule 
2 A of tin •'((ond Si In dale, fn ibi tnvtiinnt of 
borrowid iinmiv ninl tin inlind thereon The 
iintliod adojitf'd W to (omjiiite Ih* profits or 
hijs nnd tin' vtiindiiril jirollfs for tjie whole 
• hnrv'i atile 'leeomithig jnriod on tin old and on 
tin tn w Ind I and to f.aki the (Im jirojiorflon of 
t uh ot the two n -nils I mlir n, '• hi ronipiit* 
hig pioflt*. lor the jnirpo e, pf th!' \i t no ikdiic- 
tbm villl bi mull hi n.ji'it or any tnn-wtion 
whhh li IS nrllflrt'illv n diirfd or would artllUnllv 
ri'lini'lln prolll- If a p* t-mi In ' 1 ntfred into 
or I irrh d out nn> ‘inh frin-vetion he would 
In IJitdi to inv ill addition tonnj ixei'-s jirotlts 
t IX 1 p'lidiv rot iMi'idhig tin tax fv.ailed. 
I mbt •- wlnti the 1 VM'S Trofits Tii Oflicer 
I- of oiitnion that the main purpo=< for wlinh 
nnv truraitlon was itfirteil v.as tin nvohl.anre 
or n dm lion of U vtdllty to exce-s profits, hi uiiy 
iitiki I 111 b ad Jit t until.. O', ri',' ltd' IKbbitv to 
I XI I jtrofif' ts\ rt' he eoiisiib rs appropriate «q 
ns to I omit' fit the .avonkini' or ruliictinii of 
IlablHtv to <xii-s j'roflis tax v.hnh vould 
otli. rwb> bi'iifutfdbv tin traiwae.ton 6 7 
priniib » nil' f for tin priunliiri rxlmu'tioii 01 
mini ral di jawlts (In fin ea-e of lin«lre— < ointrii* 
tnga._'iil hi tin whining of oil or other niireral-) 
owing to tin war tlrn* r< 'inlri iiienf'- bv making an 
.allow line f‘>i this prtmiitureexliaii»tion In ariiv- 
hignt tin' jiroih' of .anv diirgeibh nf'onntlng 
period iSV >(rt)and(itn'at is from Vpril 1.1941, 
nil borrowed money n» riplt'l bo‘h a^ reg.irus 
the 'tatidanl period If nnv. .inda* ri'g.ird' the 
eh.irgeibh* nnoiiiitlng niriod so that the eom- 
jurUon of nvir.i'ge rijdtal reqiilri'd by the Alt 
is til linliiile the liorrowtd mo'iey n* will i' the 
pruprii toi ' I aplf il so i ir .is tliU cil»Ual fi't" 
jdovid In the Jni'lnes', .and tliev jirovido lortlio 
I orri sjuiiidlng hielii'lon In profit' of the interest> 
ill (I IV ildi in re-piat 01 the borrowial nioncv^ 
I’rovi-iun Is iiiade to 'Ci lire tliat in tin' oa'C oi 
i busliii'" to which, tor anv charge ible ac- 
I minting pi nod, the miniiiuini st.andard 01 
Its jit iMiii a vi ar applies, or, in rC'pett m ''men 
an .aw ird 01 .1 sulistituted standard of profits lias 
bi'cii givi II under e 0 (3) bv a Hoard 01 Ileterees 
or under s 26 ( 1 ) bv t lie Cent ml Bo ird of Bp euiie 
the luw piovi'ions will not operate to deprive 
the asstssee of the benefit that enures to him 
bv re.i'on of tiic inlnhimni standard or of aiicn 
award S S (h) prevents ihc dissipation 01 
exc I*" iirofUs bv expenditure that has no relation 
to the reiiuiremcnts of the Imsinoss, the major 
pirt of the cost of which niiaht be met out of 
icduced taxation In order that this m 
disallowance should not be exercised 
the fullest consideration, it is prqvMcil that m© 
autliorltv oi the Commissioner 01 Excess Proni» 
Tax is to be a condition precedent toils 
nnd further the aescssee is given the right 0 
.appeal to the Appellate Tribunal in the case 01 
anv’ disallowance under this provision 

25. The RoUways (Local Authorities’ Taxaboo) 
Act.— This Act regulates tlie^ f« 

which railway' property vested in His Maj^y 
for the purposes of the Central Government 
will be liable to taxation imposed by' an anthonry 
wathln a Prov ince Under a S a railwav adnunis- 
tration wiU be liable to pay any tax In aid « 
the funds of any local authority, if the Centra 
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Government, by notification, declares it to be 
so liable Under s *4 the Central Goaernment 
niav bv notification revoke or i ary any notifica- 
tion issued under s 135 (1) of the Indian Sail- 
nn\sAct, 1890, and ivhere a notification is so 
reaoked anv linbilitj' arising out of the 
notification to paa any tai. to any local authority 
will cease, and nheie a notification is so aaried 
the liabilitv arising out of the notification mil 
be varied accordingl 5 ’’ 

26 The Indian Companies (Amendment) 
Act. — Omng to delays m the arrivals of Mails 
from the United Eingdom, cases hai e occurred 
in uliicli particulars relating to the allocation in 
the United kingdom of shares of companies mth 
share capital Ime not been recened in India 
within one month from the date of allotment to 
enable them to be filed mth the Begistrar of 
Joint Stock Companies b^ the time lequired 
under sub-section (1) of 9 104 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 S 2 of the present Act 
confeis poneis on the Begistrar to extend in 
exceptional cases the period within vhicli the 
required return of share allotment can be filed 
S 3 anon’s the Froiident Fund moneys of em- 
ployees of companies to be deposited in the Post 
Office Sa^ mgs Bank 

27. The Trade Marks (Amendment) Act — 
The Trade Mirks Act, 1940, does not endon 
the Deputj Begistrar of Tiade Maiks, Bombav, 
with all the poners necessar^ to carrr through 
to its final stages the registiation of a textile' 


trade mark Tlus Act giies lum full poners to 
do ei erytlung necessary right up to and includ- 
ing the stage of complete registration of textile 
marlcs It sets up an independent registrv of 
textile trade marks at Bombay under an officer 
exercising all the poners of the Begistrar in 
respect of textile trade marks mtliin his on'n 
jurisdiction The jurisdiction is defined bv 
refeience to the Proiince in nluch the applicant 
for registration has his principal place of business, 
and includes all except the eastern portions of 
British India nhicli remains mthin the jurisdic- 
tion of the Begistrar of Calcutta 

Section 4 of this Act proiides for a separate 
registrj' at Bombay, and a separate Bombay 
registSi, and lests in the Bombaj Begistrar the 
poners necessary to enable him to dispose of all 
applications for registration made to him It 
defines tlie jurisdiction of the Bombay Begistrar 
and pioMdes that in spite of any subsequent 
changes in the location of the place of business 
of an applicant for registration, the Begistrai 
by n horn the trade mark n as originally registered 
remains in full control 'When the applicant 
for legistration has his principal place of business 
situated in any one of the following Proimces, 
nanieh , Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, the 
Central ProMnccs and Bcrar, the Korth-Mest 
Frontier Proiince or Sind, the application mil 
he onlv to the Bombay Begistrar 5 5 proi ides 
for the keeping of complete records concerning 
textile trade marls at both the Calcutta and the 
Bomba} Begistries 
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India and the League of Nations. 

India Is a Foundcr*McmI)cr of Uio l.rapHP of time l>ront{lit Inlo djr<fl and formal contact 
Nations and cnjo\6 In It r(i«nl rlplils \sHJi cith'r, with the onf«ldp world ns n pcparatp cntltj. 
Mcmbpr*Sta(cs a position which she mainly 'She was treated a* If she had attained to the 
owes to the poodwili shown towards lur «atnr ) Ind of 'cparat** nationhood as that 
ndvancoinent and aspirations h\ fircat Itrltafn.cnjoxcd l>> the Ilomlnlons 
and the Sclf-Go\crnlnp Uoinlnlnns of fh**, 

liritish Empire The Leacne of Natlote. wasj Indln‘!> Attitude. 


cstaMlshcd under the terms of the Tea*'* Trtats 
which was sipnod in I'arls In IPIO after th‘* 
conehislon of the Great ttar Great Itritnlii and 
the SoU-Goterninp Dominions In 1017 pT-'dn 
resolution which set India upon Ihermd that 
tod to the hiph International platform on whtrh 
she stepped 


On cotnlnp before the Leaptie, 

Indti has r xaetU tht same rlphts ns nnv other 
M'-mle r-St,it" Hi*' Secretary of State for 
India in Ills Nfajesta's Government H ultimately 
r«‘’p>'iv|hl'' for the appointment of Indian 
dfh pat's and for Hwlr Instruction, but In 
nraethe. he and the Government of India act 
j'lltiil. In coiiMiUatlon and npreernent with 
on' .another. I’.irtlj a» a risnlt of her member- 
ship of tie- feapne and partlv owlnp to rc=ohi- 
floii No I\ nilopt'd hj. the Imperial War 
Conf* fence In 1^17, recommendlnK inter alia 
r'Crtpuiiloa of the rlsht of the Dominions and 
of India t'> an nderpiate aohe In British foreicn 
pollcv and forelpn tdations, Indli has been 
clvtn thf same presentation as the Dominions 


India was represented at the Imperial War 
Contcreneo of ISIIS, at the Imperial Conf'reiHts 
held in London In 1D2I, If*;: 1 ami intlG, and 
at the Imperial Economic Confereme lit Id 
In London In 1010 The report ot the Tnt<r- 
Imperial Eolations Cominltt'e of the Imperl.al 
Conference, avhich av.as.vdoptcd bv the Conft renee 
of 1920, stated the position of Great Brit tin 
and the Dominions to he “antonomons eom- 
mnnltles, equal In status, In no wav subordinate at ail internallonal conferences at whhh the 
to one another In any respect of their domestic Brltl'li Empire Is repri'tntrd hj a eombmed 
or cvtcmnl affairs, thonph united by a common Empire Drlepatlon. On man> occasions In fact 
allepinncc to the Crown, and freely associated she has taken the lead In formlnc world opinion 
as members of the British Commonwealth of towards the achievement of the Irfapoe’s alms 
Nations" India is not >ct a ScU-Go\ernlnp, In particular In the International Labour orpani- 
■fc. Dominion tothc extent lndfc.atcd In this formula sntlon she has been successful In brlnplnp 
v^The first stape In the direction of cstahlishinp Empire policy Into line with her own on more 
jBcsponsiblo Government In India was proscribed tlmn one occasion In mnn> of tho'c confer- 
by the Government of India Act, 1910, but cnccs, p.artlculnrli those of the League, Indian 
the Governor-General of India docs not vet dclcpatlons hav c taken an Independent line of 
(to quote again from the Inter-Irapcrlnl action, sometimes dlrcetl> opposed to the 
Relations Committee) hold “In all essential attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
respects the same position in relation to the wcnl'h One Intcrcstlnp case occurred In 1920 
administr.atlon of public aff.Urs" In India at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
ns IS held by His Jlajesty the Klnp-Emperor delegates In tlie face of opposition from the 
in Gre.at Britain And there arc certain other Empire mannped to secure a mandate for special 

respects in which India's Copstitntlonal position , treatment for Indian sailors In British shipping 
In the Empire is not the same ns tint although there was a concerted move from the 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for Empire deldcatlon to pet Indian lascars driven 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister off British ships 
Plenipotentlarv to the Hcnda of Foreign States 


Indio's New Status. 

ft will bo observed that the situation created 
Ss onr^f the"sTate7of 'the EmpfreWhe jS 1 by Imlla's stcnpbg from^^ Imperial Conference 

m the Paris peace Negotiations In 1918-10 ’ ’ • - - — — ^ 

India’s membership of the League of Nations 


The position enjoyed by India In the Empire 
gov cmed the position vvhlcli jsho entered when, , 


places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world She is an original 
member of the League bv virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the Lcngnc 
was established and which states that any fmly 
edf-goveming State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and m virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
Admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 


into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner In which she clia 
was In certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position ns defined in the Government 
of India Act Nevertheless, as the Secretarv 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to tiie 
Indian Statutory Commission by the Indkv 
Office In 1929 showed, “It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for 
purposes within widest possible limits Jt 
was not legally possible for the Secretary oi 
State to relinquish liis constitutional 
control, nor, consistently with 
to i^rliament, could ho delegate It -ouj 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
Us exercise to a minimum, to keep oven its 
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existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion " 

There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice 
India IS given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India setthng the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acta, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Gosernment He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artiflcial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty’s 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India has 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in the annual session of' the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi* 
vldiial Importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 


the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London m 1980 India is also represented for 
several permanent League bodies, e g, the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as- Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this pos.tion was 
preliminary to his being elected Chairman in 
1932 H H theAga Hhanwas elected Presi- 
dent of the League Assembly for tbe year 
1986-37 

In the Beport of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appomtmentof a permanentindian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion 

Tbe Secretariat of the League of Nations has 
established a Branch Office at New Delhi In 
pursuance of its policy of promoting more 
effective liaison with India The Branch Office 
IS a point of contact between Geneva and 
India, dissemmating information to all interest- 
ed in the League and its activities In addition 
to all League documents which can be consulted 
at the Branch Office, it keeps for sale all publi- 
cations of the League of Nations Established 
in Bombay in 1932, it was removed to New 
Delhi as from December 1937 The present 
address of the Branch Office is 8, Curzon Eoad, 
New Delhi Officer in-charge of the Branch 
Office M V Venkateswaran, M A , j p 
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Labour in India. 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE GROWTH OF THE 

LABOUR PROBLEM, 


Imlia h .>h\n%shn« Imtii a I V Inrlorii* CommU-Um an? apjiomforl Id 

npiluilturnl rojijitrv lunl om'i in-rimoo md rm He I'a-I-t of If- r'fotmmmlafton-, 

rent, ol lii'r ^\or^ln^! pojml.dloti iir<* <I«)m luUnt j n i.ti. IhitorlM \rf jn-nii In Tii<' 

on flu' soil for (Iiclrprlju Ipnl nu'iiii*i of lUrlllioml, > .illon for rr,’l''f r.uion v o« tin* < rnpIoMiifiit 

Acrlrullfiro l<v ilnlf, !io\\( \(>r doi'i not of .'o worl < t* a-.if.diff khj In tl)'* Aft ami 

Mfonl, Litlmr to tho !\Krli'«lt«il-t or to tlio [ loi il ito\i rnni'iif. w< n* i rniiowf-rnl fo noflij 
aiirkullnniniiliourf'r, tiu' wlnrfwltliiil for l.«iji >roiiiirji- tnt|'lr>\ltu no Ho n« fvfnl; Thp 
in(! botl> nml Roiil to^rtlicr It !>> n<<(*.sn»\. tiinln <• ‘tur/' o' Hik Art wirn. (l>n rojrt}‘ijl'or> 
tlieicfoio, for both the Munllir luUUnlor- ti «t inf< t\nl of Unit nn Iwur , (") n v <<l ItoH- 
nml the aorldiUnral IntmiirirM to nilurnio fn* dnv , ('!) non • in|i!o>tn<'rit of n rliild iimhrnliie 
<jucnU\ to the toon** ami iHlis In Munli of n T-hoiir iia> for rlilMr^n fxUutn nine 
ndillt lonnlnorK in order tol>c><|ii 111 - \v oil 1 tom till and fonrtifi f t)ii INhonr ilix for women n If li 
door, hut, tlip niii'ntloii 1*. ui-nerdl^ idw i\‘ of i ij tioui It.'-rvil If tli<v win ro'iiiUed to work 
a Iciniioi'irv eliiiraitir .uni tin- aeili idtniist •. fm ‘tin j.irml— Ihh iim\lniiini hour- and f.'>) 
cont.iet with lith land i-i ‘-ildoiii, if i-Mr, iinnin- rt-tri<iIou in tin i nipIo\ nii nt of wonuii diinna 
iieutly hroUen n p m .uid a in 


Up to almost the end of tin nintteiuth 
cenlnrs tlieio was no state lontrol over londl 
lions of cnipioMiii'iit in aiiN Indii-.trv In Indli 
Emplovcrs vveic free to do «lnt tliev llktd 
with the rcbult that Indi in lalioiir was <\plo|tid 
to the fullest extent po-'Sihlo Iloiire of lalioiir 
were hiordiu.itelv excessive, rates of vvaKt- 
iindulj low and other conditions of eiiiplovnuiit 
ab bad as thov’ nossililv tonlil lie Tlicre was 
no TCRUlation of the nRc at whUh ihlldren ronld 
be employed , there were no porlodli nl or weekij 
holidays, and there was no le(!is,latIon to safe- 
guard factory worKeis from Injurv throngh 
accident caused by entanglement with nntenced 
machinerj m motion AVit li the grow th of factorv 
uganisation in India and the rapid development 
'Of her mdvistnes, the minds oi certain men 
notably the late Jlr boraltjec SliajmrJcc Itengnli, 
01 E, however, began to be aw ikened to the 
existence of evils whiili liv the staiidardb of 
to-day would be considered intoleralili, and 
unceasing ellortb at scniniig some improvement 
in conditions of work m faitorlcs re-ulted not- 
witlistamlmg strenuous and universal oppo-itiini 
at the time from all einjilovers, in the pa— lug 
of the first Indian Factories Act of lt<M fliib 
Act gave a limited measure of protmtlon to 
children, firstly, iiy prohibiting their cnipioj- 
incnt in factories If they w ere nude r sev e-n v oars 
of age and also in two separate fiietoiies on the 
same day, sce-ondly, by restriiting then hoiin- 
of emploj-ment to nine per dav , and tUirdIv, 
by requiring that they should be gi anted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed liv local 
governments Tlio Act contained no rcbtric- 
tions in connection witli the employment of 
.adult labour but provibion was made for the 
fencing of such parts of maclnneiy as would 
be dangerous if left unfcnced and for the rejiort- 
ing of accidents Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection, the 18S1 Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- 
days were usually working days and, if they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
There were no proper intervals for rest or meals 
Both women and children were worked for ex- 
cessively long hours Yentilation m most fac- 
tories was extremely bad and sanitation left 
much to be desired 


\pirf from the mu':- meeiln'-'-i of workmen 
V hli h V ‘ re or,;vul*'id In Ihe eWith ■- by Ininwnl- 
t irl-iii - 0 ( I il tl foniute for tlic purpo-e of mcn-o 
riilWh.g iiovinimuit for Improvnnrut oi eoti- 
dlflon-' of work in fvetorles, ItiiUau factorv 
iltthour vvn« ahno‘1 up to the b'ginulns oi the 
.twentieth centiirv, a silent and miorcvnUed 
.factor In the hiigMnilu«lrIal organhation that 
j wav rapUHv coming Into hehic In India Trade 
untonkm was non existent and there was no 
chnnm.1 through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate hi' grievance' and a«k for their 
rcdrc'F. The 'trike a' a vrenjon of defence 
agnln't dpprc'slvc condition' was almost un- 
know n and ‘.noli Industrial dl'putr' ns did occur 
j 'oon terminated In (ax our of the employ cr ow mg 
^ to the unfettered power which he enjoved oi 
' replncinc all men who downed tools with black- 
' ligl.Tbour 

The last decade of the nineteenth centnn 
-aw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of Industrial labour In India which 
were dc'tlncd, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions In Indian factories 
' The first was the Introduction of clcctricitv for 
; piirpo'es of factory lighting and the second 
' vvn« the widespread epidemic of plague By 
1000, the majority of the cotton textile mins 
in Bombay Citv and almo't all the jute miil- 
In Bengal were lit by electricity, and bv the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
Citv in 1890 and soon spread all over tbe countrv, 
resulted In the reduction of the labour force in 
most centres to a third to a half of its normal 
strength The immediate effect of these two 
events was a con'idcrablo increase m worKiUj 
horns ilauy of the larger textile mills resortra 
to day and night working and evidence is ®ot 
warning that some mills worked their ** 

continnonslv for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
hours per day In Bombay City: there were 
actrinlly auctions for labourers at street comets 
The weaker of both the cotton and the jute mills, 
how ever, began to bo alarmed at the competition 
from the mills whicli worked day' and night 
many of tlie millowners were not unwilling that 
Government should step in and prohibit nigns 
working altogether 
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The ra-^ages caused bj the plague were, how-* 
ever, uot entirely de'ioid of some good effects 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural uorkers,' and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
improvement in agricultural uages The 
beginning ot the tu entietli centurv hence sau the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met bj 
opposition Early successes led to disputes of a 
more viidespread and concerted character — 
disputes which resulted in a general all-round 
improvement in wages 

Therewas no furtheradvance in factory legisla- 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891 The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing condition^ 
and of investigation It was also marked by 
intense industrial activity in the countrv There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral actlv ity in building, en- 
gineering and mining The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
in these factories increased from 316,816 to 
791,944 over the same period “ The result of 
the scarcity of labour was to inciease the 
interest of the employers in making condition' 
more attractive The raising of wages was one 
step, the provision of houses was another 
In'ide the factory less was done to make 
industrial labour attractive It was an axiom 
with a number of employers that labour did 
not object to long hours in the factory, and 
that the actual hours of work w ere not consider- 
ed excessive by those who worked *’ 

Conditions of work in factories in India during 
the period were inquired into by' the Freer Smith 
Committee whidi was appointed in 1906 and by 
the Factory Labour Commission which was ap- 
pointed by the Home Government in 1907 The 
Commission endorsed the abuses and the evasions 
of the 1881 and 1801 Acts in connection w itli the 
emplov ment of children and were unanimously 
of opinion that some limitation in hours of work 
was essential but the majority’ were opposed to 
anv direct limitation As far as women’s hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12 
It IS notew orthy that only one member (Dr Kair) 
recommended a limitation m the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day’ and a continua- 
tion of the ll-liour day for women wuth less pow er 
to local Governments to grant exemptions 
A new Faitories’ Bill was introduced In the 
Governor-Geiierars Legislative Coiineil in Julv 
lOOn III drafting the" Bill, tjie Government of 
India followed the proposals made bv Dr Ifair 
lather than bv' the inajoritv of the Commission 
This Bill was passed into law in Idii 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelv e per dav 
The provasions of the 1891 Act in connection with 
women’s hours w ere maintained but with the 
difference that the rest intervai of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 


was reduced This was done in order to limit 
the spreadover Cluldren's hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day’ and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification A compulsory rest mterval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories A 
number of provisions was made for the health 
and jiafety of the operatives and sev’eral changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions The 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the 1st of July 1912 

THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 
AND ITS AFTERMATB. 

As compared with the tremendous industrial 
expansion which is being witnessed in India at 
present as the lesult of the progress of the 
bccond lYoiUl ITai, that witnessed as the lesult 
of the outbreak of the Mar of 1914-18 vias mere 
child’s plav Itvioiild however beidletodcnv 
that India was in possession of an opportunity 
which had never been vouchsafed to her before 
She was not slov\ in making use of it Tiiere 
was a capacitv demand for her raw products 
jVIuch of her available arable land v\as put under 
cultivation and there was an immediate ex- 
pansion in even sphere of her industrial activity 
Kew factoiies began to spring up cvervwhere 
There was work lor eveivbodv who wanted it 
and more emplov ers were clamouring for 
exemptions and relaxations of the existing 
statutory restiictions in hours of woik Indian 
Labour still unorganised was however, no 
longei that dumb and inarticulate part of 
factory jilants which it U'cd to be If more 
strenuous work for longer hours was demanded 
of It, It was equally insistent in demanding 
higher wages and better conditions of emjilov- 
ment in return As the tVar jirogrcssed jirlces 
soared and wath cverv jiimj') in prices tlicre were 
demands for inircase* m wage* and for the grant 
of war or dcarnc«s allowances — demands which 
were not alwavs granted without strike* Lm- 
plovcrs weic however, making plicnoiucnal 
jiioflts and rathei than allow production to 
suffer the demands made on them bv thiir 
labour vicrc grudgiiiglv conceded Dxcc—ivc 
hours of work, how ev er, still continued to be the 
feature in all branches of industry and conditions 
inside the factories bad worsened Owing to the 
influx of large bodies of persons into the towns, 
housing became hopelesslv inadequate and rents 
soared to heights which forced several local Gov- 
ernments to pass legislation to control them 

The successful emergence of the Briti-h 
Empire and it* Allies from the yiar of l‘U4-JS 
opened up vistas of untold jiro-pcrity in the 
minds of the people of the victonou* eountrlc- 
Corporations, t ompanic', and Sliartholdcr- were 
flush with iiioney — thirteen large jute mill* in 
Bengal liad paid dividends of 200 jicr cint and 
over for the year 1918 — and with the gradual 
clo*ing down of plants which had been engaged 
in the maniifatture of iiiiinitioii'' of war <verv- 
bwiv wa* looking for new fields for invt-tnicnl 
Big tompanies for the C'tal)li*hnient of tran'jiort 
services, for the construction of new nuIL and 
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taclorlcs and for (ho cxjiloH.ifion of iiiltarni 
n'sonrccs were iloafni lli’tflr fmlidliiu n<tl\Uy 
wa** cvUlcnt. c'VfrywjRTO and fids nnlnrallv 
followed hv heavy demands for 'dJ hjHS and 
Kinds of labour The Ulojdnn Iiojk s whUh >!»«>'• 
nu'u had ImlK upon were, howevir, d« '•lin'd to 
evaporate Into thin air enoiur than the worst 
pessimists cotUl ha\e Imagined Two tntlrdj 
unforeseen faetors lnler\en'd to blast Ihi-* 
hopes The first was the woildwlde (pbbmh of 
hifincnra whleh broke out In the ^ear follow liiK 
ihe end of the Warand whUh was ttspimslbb («it 
a total death roll of o\er dulit million jicr-oiis In 
India alone The aei ond was t hat jirU • s. Instead 
of falltna, rose more diarph than <\ir lidore • 
dn«, In a larde measure to the nnprt'eedented 
depreciation In the eurrendrs of moit hnrop* ui 
countries 

Similar to the chance whirli Indian Indus. 
triallBtB had secured at the niithreak of the war 
was the one which Indian lahonr secured at tin 
end of It The great tnflucnr^ epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of nvatlable labour 
especially ns the age groups between SO and 
40 had sulTcrcd inoEt heat IK A sUonllon 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the ’nineties was created , but , on this 
occasion, there wore no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because ns the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion In transport services labour 
had become much more mobile Xolwltb- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were. In many cases, paid Wages, 
in the more organised Industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and rent 
wages were not enough to maintain the pre-war 
■^5, standard of life of the workers The beginning 
vflf the year 1910 therefore saw the out brink 
' industrial strife on a scale prevlouMv un- 
lown Although sporndli strikes had ociurred 
prior to and during the war, strikes on nn> 
organised bcalc upto then were rare ami the 
cmploycis were not giving aiiv thing a wav, 
unless they were absohitelj foried to do eo 
P rices, however, continued to rNo and it was 
becoming extremely diflieiilt for the worker- to 
meet even their most nc'ossnrj cxpcmilture on 
the existing rates of wage* 

The post-war boom was short lived Demo 
blhsation and the closing of munition factorits 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed Rising 
prices and intUition hamstringed the rcorganlM- 
tion of industry and stocks of all kinds of mnnii- 
factnred articles began to aceuroulnte Pro- 
duction had consequently to be cased off and 
the trail was laid not only for a reduction in 
hours of work but also for reforms of a world 
wide and far reaching character which were 
to be introduced in all countries ns the result 
of the formation of the International Labour 
Organisation 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that " the fallare 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
oountrles. " In order to establish universal 


Iirnrc Imfcl on social jiistJir, the Peace Treaty 
not only Iild down general princlplrs In regard, 
to qiiestions nffr cling kibour which were rc- 
cognlrcd by the High Contracting Patties to be 

of sju clnl and urgent Importance ” hut else 
brouglit Into being Uic International lAbour 
Organlratlon which was entrusted with the tark 
of f''rnrlng, an far an practltahlc, the oh'crvanfc 
of llic-e prlnclplen. 'J he duths of this organlta 
tion which wan to be controlled by a Governing 
l!od> consist Ing of niembcrn reprcxcnllng Govern- 
ments, employ ers and labour from nil countrSis 
of chief InduMrlnl importvnfe, and from other 
ronnlTien by rotation, were to collect all yaisslbls 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in ail countries nnd to pTC»&nt reports ol 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conferenre which was to meet periodically 
Cveh subject WHS to be dlscus*ed at first at one 
nnd httr at two sessions After a first pre* 
(ftnfnarj ilfscusslon,the views of various Sfember 
btntes were to be Invited on tentative propoEais. 

I ho Internal fonvl lAboiir Olfico would then 
re examine tlw»t proposals In the light of the 
'‘rltlclsrns nnd opinions rcftilvxd and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
comtiwndvtlon to the next Conference for a 
final (llsnifslon nnd decision. It vvas laid down 
that It would he obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation In their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention hut that It would be optional 
fora Member btate to adopt a Recommendntfon 

The 1 lr«t Sc-'.lon of the Inlfrnatlonal Labour 
Confereme mil at \Sn«))lnglon on the S^th 
October 1919 India, as an original member of 
the Levgne of Nations, was among th* 3*' eoun- 
trles repre-ente'd The Indivn deli'gatc- wtre 
'ilr Louis Kir-haw .ind '^Ir Atnl Chaltet)cc 
repri-entlng the t»oviniment of Imlla, bir 
Mexnnder Mnrrav repre-*ntlnK Indian employers 
and Mr N M .lo-lil rei»re-( ntlnu Indian labour 
The I onfereme w,is a-ked to con-hler propo-als 
relating to a number of vnbjeels Inrlmllng the 
clgbt hours d.iv, uiumploymenl, the night work 
of women .uul young per-ons the employment of 
vblUlrm iiiateridlv iicncfit- nnd iimnstrial life- 

e‘.i-vs The Wn-hlngton Conference adopted the 

Hours tonventloii, but ns far ns India was ctm- 
teriied, her delegates were able to Impress the 
Coiiferenee that the adoption of an S-lmiir dav 
would be too revolutlonnrv a change for the 
countrv and would never be accepted by Inman 
emidovers The Conferenre therefore agreed to, 
grant a spetial relaxation in the case ox India and 
It was deckled that a beginning should he nme 
by the Introduction of a 00-hour week in lactones 
subject to tho Indian Factories Act. 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO TOE 
PASSING OF TOE FACTORIES ACT, 
1922. 

The winter of 1919-20 saw the recrudescence of _ 
industilal strife of a greater intensity than that 
of the year before The principal cause again 
was the fact that cash wages were lagging far 
behind the continued rise in prices and that real 
wages were again falling On tins occasion, 
however, the workmen did not limit tneir 
demands to increases in wage rates alone ana 
their leaders everywhere demanded both in- 
creases in wages and reductions in hours or 
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work Concerted strikes in the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cawnpore resulted 
in the employers conceding a ten-hour day m 
afldition <to the granting of higher wages In 
March 1920, the Millowners’ Association of 
Bombay presented a memorial to the Viceroy 
asking for a statutory reduction of hours of 
work in all textile factories in India from twelve 
to ten The rapid sequenee of events in favour 
of 'a ten-hour day broke the back of all opposi- 
tion to reduced hours of work in Indian factories 
and an easy passage for the neeessary legislation 
was assured 

Prior to 1920, there was little co-ordination 
between the Centre and the Frovmees in matters 
conneeted with labour, and there were no pro- 
vincial or All-India enquiries into wages or 
conditions of employment in industrial establish- 
ments Official effort at mediation in industrial 
disputes was practically unknown and the 
policy of Government in this matter was to 
keep the ring clear and to allow the parties to 
settle all disputes between themselves The 
participation of India in International Confer- 
ences and the increasing interest taken by the 
Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary both for the Govern- 
ment of India and the Governments of the more 
industrialised provinces not only to consider 
the question of the representation of labour m 
the central and provincial legislatures but 
also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour questions 
The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 and the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour in the same 
year The Labour Bureau of the Government 
of India published a series of bulletins on certain 
phases of factory work but before its utility 
could be established the office was abolished 
in March 1923 on the recommendation of the 
Indian Ketrenchment Committee The lead 
in the matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of Government with investi- 
gators and an adequate statistical staff to deal 
with all questions connected with labour was 
taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, who created a Labour Office for the 
Bombay Presidency in 1921 Further details 
in connection with this office and other mat- 
ters dealing with Government administration 
of labour subjects will be found in a separate 
chapter at the end of this section 

THE FACTORffiS ACT OF 1922. 

The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by the Act of 1922 The main 
provisions of factory legislation as it now stood 
were as follow s (1) the qualification for registra- 
tion was the employment of 20 persons — 
factories employing not less than ten workers 
could be notified , (2) non-employment of a child 
under 12, a 6-hour day for children between 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest interval after 
four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
ployment of a child in two factories on the same 
dav , (3) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week, 
(4) prohibition of the employment of women 
between 7pm and 5 30 a m except in the fish 
curing and canning industry , (5) compulsoiv 
rest intervals and a werklv holiday , and (6) 


measures for controlling excessive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of opera thes Exemptions on well defined 
piinciples were to be permitted The Amending 
Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 effected minor 
improvements but the general principles 
remained unaltered until the Act yvas again 
overhauled in 1934 

NEW LABOUR LAWS. 

Up to the end of the year 1922, the only 
important layv relating to labour in India was 
that regulating the conditions of employment in 
factories The infiuence of the International 
Labour Organisation was, however, soon felt 
and industrial strife yvas, moreoy er, on the 
increase Little attempt had so far been made 
for the peaceful and amicable settlement of 
trade disputes Such attempts as yvere made 
yvere hampered by the absence of reliable and 
accurate data regarding yyages and conditions 
of employment The Bombay Labour Office 
conducted an inquiry into wages in cotton textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay in 1921 and 
another inquiry into family budgets of industrial 
workers in Bombay /lity in the same year It 
also set itself to compile a cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay Citv Acting 
on a private resolution adopted in the Provincial 
Legislative Council, the Government of Bombay 
appointed an Industnal Disputes Committee 
in 1922 under the chairmanship of Sir Stanley 
Beed, M P , then Editor-in-Chief of the Txmet. of 
Indxa, “ to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early 4 settlement of trade 
disputes ” This Committee submitted a com- 
prehensive report on the subject of industrial 
strife and made various recommendations for 
the prevention of disputes and their settlement 
yvhen they arose Among its main recommenda- 
tions yvas one for the setting up of an Industrial 
Court The Government of Bombay drew up a 
Bill on the subject and this yyas introduced 
in the local Legislative Council in the yy inter of 
1923-24 This Bill yvas subsequentlj yyithdrawn 
on the Government of India formulating pro- 
posals for Central legislation on the subject , but, 
It was not until 1929 that the Trade Disputes 
Act yyas placed on the Statute Book 3Iuch 
headyvay had, hoyycyer, been made in the mean- 
yvhile in the framing of ncyv labour lay\ s Among 
the more important of these yyere the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Indian Mines Act 
yybich yyere passed in 1923 and the Indian Trade 
Union’s Act yyiiich yvas parsed in 1926 It is 
not necessary for the purposes of this note to 
detail the histone development of the yarious 
labour law s as they stand to-da j in the same yvay 
as has been done for Factories Legislation The 
main features of each Labour Act as it stands 
today yyill be given in the Chapter on “ Labour 
Layys in India — Administration and Statistics ” 

EFFECTS OF THE POST WAR 
DEPRESSION. 

A period of acute depression set in in ail 
industries toyyards the end of the jear 1922 
The cost of hying index compiled bj the Bomba j 
Labour Office shoyyed that prices Jiad risen 
steadily for tyyo years after the end of the year 
The annual average of the inoiithlj index 
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niiriiliPis for tin* Ncttr JO^O (liU loii) «)(<• )s'j, 
foi l»-l tills iiMTAKi' fill to ]7'i iind ffn ItiJ- 
to 101 'JhO \ii»i lOll'l ojK Ill'll with H tiliai|i 
decline to IfiO hiil for tlic ju\i Jhi M'.ir" Ui» 
index jiiniilu'is vnilcil lictwun l.V) nnd lii! 
The cii(iulr\ Info (otton niiti ‘■howfi! 

tliiit the real amiui" of cottoii uiHI v.oihijr in 
Alniieiliihad wire lhlrt\-tiiT»e v > *"'t ht«h<t 
In IfUl Ihiui In 11)11 '.llie .Minn <l.il> 111 Mill 
ownois’ ,\ssoiliitloii, llieriniioii ninh the lU t 
orjianlHid j»o-t-w.ir Illo^e In Iinltn tor wliot^'ih 
icdneAhins In wnoc' \ ml m tar lUit w i- 
jmnonneiil with elfeit from l•^l tjnl! I'lji '||i> 
sfilKe of the Aliinediihiut loUon mill wntlar- 
wlilili followed Wi' li\ fill the lai;;i't uinl tin 
ino-»t dlsaslrons that li'i- <mi oMinnd In ihit 
(Itv It ln\ol\(d iHail\ i:ii)iiii vorK)HO|>h 
and reunited In n tot.il tinie h> ' of m tth two 
iind ti hull nilllloii 111 in d i\ -< \ 1 nni)>ronti'< 

was cventtnllx 'urlMd.it 1*\ tin ttriii-'Ol wliOh 
waijes were to he redni 1 d 1*\ 1 j>i r 1 1 id hut* id 
of h\ 20 1 'or cent Lnbonrrecclted a rude ulioik 
and It was felt tint the tiirnlni; of the thle 
had Get in 

Cotton textile nilllowncrs in Ilotnhsj had 
met demands for hipher wnpts between 1017 
and 1020 partly l»> the Brant of dnriitis of food 
allovrnnecs andpnrtlv b^ the psMiicnt of an 
annual bonus of one nioiith's pa} dependant on 
proUts. In 1921, the MIUow tiers* A'-soclatlon, 
Bombaj, decided that the profits for 1023 
would not Justify the paxmeut of the bonii*. 
Xhc worltors of all mills in the city struck work 
Tlio Government of Bombtj appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman MnGlcod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court The Committee’s report 
^was entirely against the workers The Bonus 
^ ispute Strike m Bombay in 1924 was bj far 
worst that had oxer occurred in the countrx 

til that jear and resulted in n time losu of 

arly eight million working daxs 

The depression xxhich set in in 1022 continued 
for sexernl jears In the xear l'>25, howexer, 
the Government of India came to the rcsiue of 
the Cotton textile iiidubtrx and tlic workers 
employed m It by abollsblng tlic excise diiix of 
3|^ per cent, xvhicli had been lex led on cotton 
manufactures in India for main xcars past 
In that year, milloxincrs in Bombay niinounccd 
a cut of 12J per cent in x\ ages Tills aunonncc' 
ment was followed bx n general stiikc wliich 
lasted for oxer txxo months and xxlileh resulted 
in a time loss of nearly clexen million working 
days Both sides were ndamaut but the 
Milloxvners had gix'en an undertakniR to Goxerm 
ment to drop the proposal for a wage tiit if the 
excise duty was abolished The sUikc, tlicie- 
fore, ended ns soon as the Vicerox’s Spooinl 
Ordinance announcing the suspension of the 
excise duty was published at tlie end of Noxem* 
her 1925 This strike * was a great xictorx for 
the xvorkers and showed that, m spite of their 
illiteracy and inadequate organisation, they 
were able to take concerted action and to offer 
a stubborn resistance against any attack on 
their wages.” 

1 

As compared with the period xxhich has just 
been rexdewed, the y’ears 1025 and J927 xxerc one 
of relative calm and peace in Indian industrie<* 
Labour, with a singular unity of purpose, had 
conducted many haVd battles for the mainten- 


iun« of Hi* -i.inibiid r-f lifi- whbh it iunl •.iciirul 
but It hid jiild lb lily for llii xliforln it had/ 
won owin' to tin wiibi It b'td bid diirln. rlodi/ 
of proiriiMi d -toiip ir* < of voi( i nti'*! d bx -tnl t-i 1 
111* Ivo XI til 11121. nml 1027 x.iri >.jiint In n' 
i|iibt ion olid tloii of tlnlr ri^jKitlxc pO'ltlon^ 
bolii bx III* riiifitoxir- 1*11*1 tb< i)i>pivyi.d nn^ 
i>l‘o bx 1,0X1 mill* nt who iiail loinjib till a lir.ixy 
|>>o‘t.iiiiiiif of biiioiir li;'l.}.i»lori Ihc tiin* loit 
tlii<**i2ii lii'lii-tilil dl-jitn* • linriiiB tiii-n tx''o 
Xf ir“ 'iiiifiunt't l«, Jo t a littii. nxrr tlirr* iniUiO) 
tii.itiilix,. a< iiB.iitot a ltfi« of fix I mlliioii- la 
1W2). 5 7 tnilll'iii- In i'i2t .md 12 ti niUtlon' ii 

III* }i It t'lji tijfni <fd thf oitlbrrak af 
1111111,111*1 ‘ttib of Ml intin’‘lt} xxlibli Ims Itcrn 
iifilnoxn fn fndl* .it nnx tfiii* Inforc or after 
tliiii Xi ir 'Ix'oi iiiwi-» xitfi dirutiv rt '‘pwi-lWc 
bit till' Ui’ IiiiUmi Ti*tltf Jto'rd (('otton 
I*xilo It'diofrx/ loiidhiit'd bx the (lOicnt- 
iiKiit of iitilli In l'* 2 i> lull tii'idr a iitiinlicr of 
(I I oiiitii nd itk.ti, i{nifn'2 nt a iiiorc i fill tent 
• oiidtiii iiml nnti 1*2* till nt oft otton textile uillU 
In !n*!li X Brmiji 01 tb<-i’ n* iiiimu ndatlons 
« oil* * mill li). liiifodii* tloii bx* til** inlllx of 

r itloii di- d '* inilliinl- of work liy xxlibh U 
in* .lilt tti. a*lln2 of wo'l<f' to mind more 
nil* bill*'. Til. .-.londwi* til* foinntlon of 
III* \\otl*i,’ ind I'lX-int,’ J'ltiv tin tii* inlitr-, 

01 XI lib ii .. I nr, d '»jij>.>lntiii.’nt'» on tli*. cv 1 utlxci 
oi m \iix tindi unloii' 111 thx xovxnttx The mala 
olijutlxi of till, cronii XMk to fii'iitnt xrldtiprcad 
tlKioiiUnt xxlili lh< ixl-tliu ..tnHture of -oility 
iiid tliii liny did lix jiri .xtliliw nxoiitilonity 
xloitrlni'* of ill" li’ilri'd, tin iipiootlivi oi 
(.ipitnll'im md tin 'ma-bliw of .-talilc soxcra* 
iiHiii'* ’ilii* liidU'trliii '■trlH xx.i' tlie chief 
xxciiioii in tlnlr iirnitinry 1 o'lowlni; the iccoin* 
iiiciid.tiiuti' Ilf till 'J itlt! l»n ltd. Mi-"r, T, B. 
Mi^oon vX I o Ltd XX lio ow n 1 lex cn hrgi cotton 
lull!., in I In I iix of Boinbix, introdiiicd certain 
mi.iMUL' 01 r ilionidi''itioii in tiicir Manfht-tcr 
Mill' lid' H i' nt nine nut bv a proloaucd 
'Ink* in til It ndll Lirly in tlu xc.xr I92S, .« 

It XX otlnr i.rnuji' nt nidi' annoinittd their 
iiitintion III '* Hirin'.' gre itir illiiicncx This 
XX »' tin* ojdiortmiUx xxldclj Hit Coinnmm'ts 
xxire XX iltlni: for iinl tin x took it liy thcforclotk 
Ihi' 'll ikt oj I otton tt \tlle mill oper itixc~ 01 l‘i28 
in llomliix < hx xx.i' tlic mO't dia.i'itrousi that has 
xti t iki‘11 pl.uc in India All the iiiiJl' in the 
xnx xxiit .itficlid ami tlierc xx'as tompletc stop- 
l*ig« 01 xxork lor oxcr'iv montlib The tunc loss 
to tin iinlii'trx .imoiinteil to twenty -txxo and a 
li.iU mllUon mail-liny s Both partlc' put up 
dilb lent stt>i of (ieinniids Tlie milloxvners, 
piopO'td a cut 01 7J per tent in the xxaccs of 
xxcxxH' .lud drexx up a set of standing oidcrs 
tor tlic enforcement of dlstiplmc A Joint 
strike tommittcc jireparcd a list of Sexenteen 
Bijiinnd' Vaiions discussions were held but 
to no ax all Timillx, the ,Toint Strike Com- 
mittee ngieed to tall off the stiiko on Goxern- 
ment assuring the parties that tlicx woujo . 
apjiolnt an impartial Coinmittce tolnquiicmto 
and report on all the points in di'putc The 
llepoit of tills Committee (The Bombay Strike 
Inquiry Cominlttee^'liairnian Sir Charles 
Fawcett) XX as more fax’ouiable to the xxorkers 
than to the eraplox ers and it stiH continues to bo 
one of the standard works of refcience on conoi- 
tions of employ'inent in cotton textile mills in 
Bombay City 
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Othei important strikes during the year 1928 
occurred in the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s 
n’^orks at Jamshedpur, on the East Indian and 
Jouth Indian Kaduays, in the Fort Gloster 
•ute Uills and in the textile mills at Sholapur 
aad Cawnpore, 

The statistics in connexion uitli all the 
mhistiial disputes in India in this year are as 
fqjous Number of disputes — 203 , Number of 
■nprlvcis involxed — 506,850 , Total time loss — 
31,647,404 man-days 

li 

( APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Seven years’ admimstiation of the laboui laws 
enacted during the yeais 1922-23 had brought 
several defects to light Moicovei, it was felt 
that, as compared with similar legislation in 
other countries, much of the Indian labour 
legislation was of a veiv halting character and 
that it did not go far enough Labour Leaders 
ulio had attended se\eral sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference started intensive 
agitation in the country for both reform and 
expansion of existifTg Ians These demands 
coupled with the great industrial unrest prevalent 
in India at the time made a complete survey and 
imestigation by an impartial body inevitable 
and in the middle of the year 1929 the Govern- 
ment of India announced the appointment, by 
His Majesty the King Emperor, of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour “ to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on the health, efficiency and 
standard of Ining of the workers, and on the 
relations betu een the employers and the employ- 
ed , and to make recommendations *' The 
late Rt Hon J H Whitley was appointed 
Chairman The other members of the Com- 
mission were the Rt Hon Shrinnasa Sastri, 
PC , Sir Alexander Murray, Kt , c n E , the late 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, gbe,kcsi,oie , 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet, Sir Andrew Clow, 
EOSi,icoiE, ICS, Bewan Chaman Lai, 
MLA , Miss Beryl M Le Poer Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Messrs N M Joshi, mla , Kabeeruddin 
Ahmed, mea , G D Birla, jiea , and John 
Cliff, Assistant General Secretary, Transport 
and Railuay Workers’ Union, England The 
Report of the Whitley Commission which uas 
published in June 1931 is a document of first rate 
importance dealing with almost every aspect of 
the labour problem in India and it contains many 
hundreds of recommendations co^erlng a very 
uide field of subjects The Report has been the 
lodestar of all the various pieces of labour legisla- 
tion uhich have been placed on the Indian 
Statute Book since its publication , and it will 
continue to be the text-book for social legislation 
and labour -welfare in India for many years to 
come 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the CommiS8ion7 classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 4?4 to 484 of 
the 1932 edition of this publication 
The Gosernment of India published annually 
from 1932 to 1940 reports on the action taken 
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by the Central and Provincial Goiernments on 
the Commission’s recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta Most of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen’s compensation and to 
the control and supervision of the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1932 and 1934 The.Employers’ and Workmen’s 
(Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
as 1860 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was repealed in 1932. 

Acts to prevent the pledging of children and 
to facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing w cre passed in 1933 Legislation on the 
lines of the British Truck Acts to control tho 
deductions which employers may make from 
wages in respect of fines and to provide for the 
early payment of wages was passed early in 
1936 Many other recommendations of tho 
Royal Commission were forwarded by tho 
Gox'crnment of India to the PiOMncial Govern- 
ments for examination and opinion , in some cases 
Bills w'ere actually drawTi up In view , how ev er, 
of tho impending transfer of powci to popular 
Governments in the Provinces and tho many 
practical difficulties that stood in the w'ny of 
giving legislative effect to the proposals, it was 
probably considered that the force of public 
opinion in India as expressed in tho legislatures 
of the various Pronnees should be allowed to - 
determine the question as to whether legislation 
should be enacted or not in particular cases 


SUBVERSIVE LABOUR 
PROPAGANDA. 

We have already referred to the infiltration 
of extremist elements into the trade union 
movement in India and to the manner in which 
the Communists brought many industries in tho 
countiy to an almost complete standstill during 
the jear 1928 Tlie year 1929 saw the outbreak 
of extensive noting and lawlessness in Bombay 
City which lasted for several weeks A Com- 
mittee appointed bj Goiernmcnt to inquire 
into the cause of these riots found that they 
were due to the inflammators speeches made b> 
extreme left wung labour leaders In Ftbniaty 
all the ring leaders among the ranks of tho 
Communists were arrested and sent to Meerut 
for trial This trial lasted for manj months and 
resulted in the conMction of the sast majoritj 
of the accused to \ arj ing terms of imprisonment 
Although the leaders among Indian Communist® 
were out of the way, their henchmen were not 
When a dispute arose in the Spring Mill in 
Bombax ox er the question of tho di-nii-=nl of one 
solitary worker, this was made a ffs'is M/i 
lor the declaration of inothcr general strike in 
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Ilio roKon tcvtll*' 

Tills slrikc s\lilili 
to till' IStli *5entoinl)<r insohul Ul'i.Jl- woikf'ri 
In (U mills anti rcstillisl in a ilm* lo-s of 
scst'n tnllliou worklir^ tl'i\s 'Hit i!o\»rntntMf 
01 ltomIn\ .ijipolnlftl a Court of lnt|Ulr> mitl*r 
the new ’liadt liNpntis \<i with Mr •lii-'thi* 
Tcarton as Its Cli ilnn.tn The ( »)urt 1 im< to ilu' 


.J 


lntlu«tr\ In ^oIllha^ f It^ ,iiilllirtn man il*i\« In the *e\tn .th from I'ljjl 

i.isitil from the Utlh Apnljof 11*1:7 and the l0'-> of Hi ti million nun'tJtrsTrf 

- *l|it '■trtn \<ar- fioiit IP.iO fo IPW Aft'r th/ 

“tnuruh of Itt^f 'J'* lahttur V i« t!ioroii«hl> Ixat/J 
.itel tr nil iinlonlon, 1 xt* [it in Ahnifdah'id v .( 
fhoroiiahly <llor»dittil lAtijd for sirlki' 
of a comptMiIvtt> minor thir.ntir whlrh wt^e 
oreanliid h; tie lomnmnl-ts in centres aid 


com.ln-'lon that all the Itktme In tomnxion with Indiotrli^ e'lthh had mit luen nffreffd in lilB 
llilssfriki. restetl with the llmnhaj itlrnl htiniK.irjnnd l't;;'» (hir* w»rt no U'titr.al strik*' of 
Union 1 ptrihiil »t maKnltndi in mj ttnfrr of lndH't.7 

^ I • I for t/e m xt four ji ar-i 

Me haxe, «o far In tliN brief hi-torird surxej } i 

of tilt urowth of the lihonr proldem In fndli j No rrent of an> pirtinihr "i/nlficariee jt 
oct.isionnilx rtfcrrcil to th' aitUlili ■< of nrl ilntlmporf im * OMiirrtil in the world of Intlltn 
laliour le.idep-, •'irlke lommlttMA mwI union' ’ Laimtir durin;; the thru >• ir^ li'fwten ly.O 
Me (lellhcratclx refr.itueil from iiuptlfMiu' iti* " and liiil f'oth <‘ap{t it arid I.ahoiir 'fnt tblr 
easnal refcrentei liei'iu»e we ire ill dim: with the npr* MitatlM' anniiallx to the Internatiosil 
sniijiv.t of " Trade 1 nloni'iu In Indi I Innnnthit l.iliour t oiifirtnie.. hild at r.inexi The 
Uhaptfr Me max howexir in iirih r to 1 om < onxeiit ions and tin Itiiommendatlons adopted 
plete the chronltle of tin Important i xmt' of tlu 'at th' ••• I onfiritiei* ind lh< rieonmundaflons 
Xcar lOiO refer tirkll> luri to (he split liromtht 
about in the Trade I nlon I onuri 'S i' tlie ri iilt 
Of tile stilixerslxe propt''(nii 1 of (lu f,'f(l'(s 
VolinK in the Annu.il 'si-sluii' of the < on..ri 
was on tlie liahls of Uie in> min rship of flu 


atiilintcii Unions As a result of tin iltillatlon 
of certain eoinmunl't oruatd? ition= tlii tom 
iniinists had sieiiired .1 iinjorlt> xoti .it the 
Tenth bcsslon of the tonirress in Id at Nastimr 
in that jear itesoliitlons wire luiurdhuix 


III nil l>> tilt lio> d Coniini'slon on Indian 
1 . iboiir 'iiri *1111)1 < ted to ririfiit “trntinx and 
I \ itiilnatlon li> the f'tntr.d and tfu I'roxfneial 
‘loxi rniiu 111- In iIo>e rnn>nltation xxith the 
\» o |ii!»ns oi the iniploxirsand th' tnip’oxed 
\ft<r tie idtlif 'trui:.:lis of IfCa and 1!>.:9 
I’loploxir* XXI re jiol o'lly nnxlou* to allow Meep- 
in_ di>„’- to III IS far ns xx.aires x ire eontirrtd 
blit m in\ of till III In aiitli Ipatloa of tlie Icabla- 
tlon xxlilili tli'i kmw was roiiiin*.;. tndeaxoiired 


passed for the bojeott of tin Hoxal ( omml'-Um to improxt loiidition* of i'tnplo>mcnf wliercxcr 


on Indian Labour .and the Intern.it lonal I.abniir 
Conference, for the iitlUlitlon of tlie < on«rt-* to 
the League against Imperl.dlsm .ind for the 
appointment of the Morkers Melfari fa ague 
■■>!sa communist organlrntion in Ibiglaml .i* agent* 
f the Congress in Great Dritain Tins Ixal to tlio 
eakaxvaj of the moderate xlemenls in tin 
jngress who set np a new lentral trade union 
rganization under tiie n.uno 01 Hie Indian 
Trades Union Federation 


Another import mt exint who It oeeurred in 
the xxorld of Indian Libonr during tlie xeir 
1929 xx’as the strike of the emplojeis oi the U B 
&C I llailwaj’s Loco and ( arri im M orkshoi>.it 

Uohad The railxxax aUiiiimstr.ition liad tr.iiis „ 

ferred a number of operatixis ironi tluir big 'ami minx rotten miil' ami otiier factories had 
W’ork-shopa in Bomb ix to the ni w workshoji wliii h , in on t onipelled to close down 
they had Inidt at Uoiiad and liad glxen thenij 
certain alloxxances on reduetd rates of p ix Ihcl 


pi>‘*lbii Till ro t of llxltlg was falllug real 
xxigi* I xfin • "1 ill term* of puriha'lng power, 
wire ri'lng llu l>ulnidiig of tlie >ear 1991 
lioxxixer *ix\ tlu* inti n*ifiratlnn of a dcprc-'ion 
wldi li h id si t in a >1 tr or *0 l>eforc Mlth the 
tnntlmieil f.dl in |>rhi tlu jiurchi-ltig power 
of tlie agrlciilturl't liul xiot'iutd ar.d, as a 
roii'i ipu III e slot ks of m innfaetiircd articles 
on till liuul* of till Inilii'trl ill-t' xeereat iimn- 
Inthig in •.pill of till introdiK lion of ‘ rational 
inilhod* of work wiurixir po-'iiile Profit 
ind los* .iieonnt* wire«howlngadxirsc balances 
I.iiiplox 1 r* now felt that the onl> altcrnatixes 
I* ft to them XI ere to clo-e down to resort to 
••liort time xiorklng or to reduce xxaccs .Tiitc 
I mills had aire idx resorted to short time x; orUna 


men demanded a continiution of the old rate* plus 
Dohad alloxvanccs and failing a restoration of the 
cut they struck xxork After the strike iiad pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Goxemment of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims Mention slioiild aKo be 
made of the initiative taken b> the Government 
of Bombay in that year by p.issing tlie first 
piece of provincial labour Icgislation-^Thc 
Bombay Maternity Benefits Act 


CONCERTED 


ATTACK 

RATES. 


ON WAGE 


Statistics of industrial disputes in India liaxe 
been maintained only since the year 1921 
The tremendous dislocation xvhich tlie subversixe 
propaganda earned on by the communist ele- 
ments m the trade union movement xvas respon- 
sible for in Indian industries during the tw o j ears 
1928 and 1929 can best be judged by tlie fact 
that the industrial strife of these txvo years alone 
xvas responsible for a total time loss of 43 8 
million man-days as against the loss of 40 4 


Tile fir*! beginning at reducing xx ages in 
organized industry wa* made in cotton textile 
mills in Boinbax The 3inioxxnci>' Association, 
Bonibax, gaxc a free hand to its Member Jiuis 
in tlie matter Many mills closed doxxTi for a 
fexx montiis and reopened xxith offero of reducca 
rates of xxages Tlierc xxas little night working 
nnil tlicre xxas a considerable xoliime of ''P' 
emploxmcnt M'orKcrs had no option but to 
accept employment on the reduced rates 
Other mills taking adxantage of the situation, 
effected reductions cither in basic rates or in the 
dearness alloxxances or imposed percentage 
cuts on earnings Not satisfied xxith one cut 
some mills imposed another xx'ithm the short 
space of a few months Employers in many 
other industries all oxer India also began to 
reduce wages There xvas little or no opposition 
from Labour but many prominent labour leaders 


General Wage Census 
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began to be alaimcd at the turn things were 
taking Many representations and memorials 
were submitted to Government but no Provin- 
cial Government, except Bombay, took any 
action_^ in the matter In March 1934, the 
Government of Bombay instructed its Labour 
Office to institute a Departmental Inquiry into 
the extent to which nages had been reduced 
duiing the jear 1933-34 in the various centres of 
the cotton textile industry in the Province and 
also to ascertain the extent of unemploj ment pre- 
vailing in the industry Bombay and Sholapur 
were again the scenes of prolongecPstrikes in most 
cotton mills in these centres The Report of 
the Departmental Inquiry was published on 
21st June 1934 and the strike in the Bombay 
mills was called off simultaneously The results 
of the Inquiry showed that, as compared with 
the general levels of 1926, wages in 1934 were five 
percent higher in Ahmedabad and twenty-one 
and seventeen per cent loner in Bombay and 
Sholapur respectively Notwithstanding the 
cuts tliat had been effected, real wages in 1934 
were fifty-four, eleven and fifteen per cent 
higher in Alimedabad, Bombay and Sholapur 
respectively as compared with 1926 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by the Millowners' 
Association, Bombay, adopting a simpie scheme 
of standard rates lor unrationalised occupations 
on time rates of wages for affiliated mills in Bom- 
bay City and they also agreed, in cases where the 
dearness allowance for weavers had fallen to less 
than 40 per cent to raise this allowance to that 
figure after the coming into effect of the 64-hour 
week on the 1st January 1935 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners* Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience of 
the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent and an agreement was concluded 
early m January 1935 on the basis of a uniform 
cut of 6i per cent subject to the proviso that 
the earnings of a two loom weaver should not 
be reduced below Es 41-4-0 for 26 working 
days 

By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Concihation Act in August 1934 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after the interests of 
cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible , and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an ex- 
officio Chief Concihator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases In which he could 
not succeed Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposmg parties, be 
came to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision was mostly accepted by 
both the parties to a dispute This Act was 
superseded with effect from the 1st August 1939, 
when the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, 
which we describe lower down, nas brought into 
operation for the cotton textile industry in the 
Provmce of Bombay. Durmg the period of 
nearly four years for which the 1934 Act had been 


m operation remarkable results were achieved and 
there was much less industrial strife in Gie cotton 
mill industry in Bombay City than there had 
been prior to that year 

mSTITUnON BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

The only Province which had so far instituted 
any inquiries into wages and eonditions of 
employment in industrial establishments in India 
w'as Bombay where the Labour Office had con- 
ducted tliree enquiries into the wages and horns of 
work of cotton mill workers in the Bombay Presi- 
dency for selected months in the years 1921, 1923 
and 1926 Othei wages enquiries of a limited 
character covered municipal workers, peons 
in Bombay City and workers in a few selected 
printing presses in Bombay City None of the 
other industries, especially the engineering, had 
been touched No other province in India 
had attempted an enquiry into industrial 
wages and such information as was available 
on the subject consisted of a few figures of wage 
rates in some important occupations in selected 
units which are contained in some of the annual 
provincial administration reports on the W'orking 
of the Indian factories Act The Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, tluoughout then: Report, 
had deplored the absence of reliable and accurate 
data regarding wages for Provinces other than 
Bombay, they had, moreover, made certain 
recommendations regarding the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in industries where 
wages were low, but they had suggested that 
before any legislation on the subject was devised 
general surveys of wage rates and earnings 
should be conducted in all Provinces Both 
for this and for the reason that no information 
regarding wages in the Province of Bombay 
was available for industries other than the 
cotton textile, the Government of Bombay 
i instructed their Labour Office to make a sun ey 
of wages and conditions in factory industries 
— ^the first part to cover all pereimial factories 
and the second seasonal factories This census 
covered nearly 1,250 factories in over 25 different 
industries spread over nearly 100 towns and 
villages'in the Province of Bombay The first 
of the series of the General Wage Census reports 
covering the engineering trade was published 
in December 1935, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, the tliird covering all the textile industries 
(cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in the Bomba) 
Presidency was published early 111 May 1937 , 
and the fourth covering the Oils, Paints and 
Soap, the Match manufacturing and fourteen 
other miscellaneous industries was published 
in May 1939 The Report with regard to wages 
and conditions of emplojunent in the seasonal 
factories was published in 1936 These reports 
contain a fund of most valuable information 
regarding wage rates, earnings and conditions 
of employment and they should be of the greatest 
possible value to both employers and the 
employed, to Government administrations, to 
economists and to the public generally Cojiies 
of these reports can be had from the Government 
Book Depot, Bombay or from the High Com- 
missioner for India in Xondon. 
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Labour ui India, 


LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL 
AUTONOMY. 


with the ntUent ol thn now rofoniit timlrr Ihr 1 
Government of liulli Art, lOSI, full vrovlnelil} 
nutonoinv wns cstahlMicd In nil I'rovincci In 
Indlft wllh elTcct from Iho 1ft April 1HII7. 'Jli**! 
Inili.iii >i,ill<>i)'il ((int'Jl'il vii« t ntnl 

won Ihe inniontv til tin *•( it » lor tin' l< *1 (iiIm ( 
Asscmbllri In the I’rovlnceM of Jt'nirni, Itonihiv, j 
the United Provlnrei, Wlnr, llie f*cutri\l I'm 
vliicri ninl OrK’'! Tlif l^ibour I'tilWv of* 
(he linlnin NUloinl t’oiicrt >>■!, '■it mit fn, 
its election iiiiinlfe''lo Is "to fccurc to thej 
iinlustrhl worlers n decent ttntnlnrd of Ihint!, , 
hours of work mid conditions of Ivhour In con-i 
forinlty, ns far as the economic conditions In the 
conntrv permit, wIlli Inlerintlonif ftsmlards, 
suitable in ichlmry for the sittlcinent of dhput*--' 
between cinploven and workmen; tirottctlon 
asaihst the economic const qucncfS ol oM asc, 
sickness and uneinploMncnt , and the rUht of 
workers to form unions and to flrht for tin* 
protection of tlidr Interests " Jhc tarllcr n o 
lution of Conmt's on fumlaincntal rUlits, t'<n- 
cr.illy states in addition, tliat ' the ''t»tc*lidl 
s.ifcBuard tlio Interests of Industrl'd workfrs" 
and makes special reference to women \ orkers 
and eiuldrcn fonercss Jtlnl-tric-*, for rtT-on' 
set out elsewhere in thl« \<ilnme, micidfd otlUt 
in .Tul> 1917 but rcslKucd in nil I'rov liter •. in 
If ov ember 1939 owlmj to the allcticd f ilUuc of the 
British Gon eminent in dcllnlnu ilcarlj the w ir 
alms of Great Britain wltli sjmiil rcferinci to 
India Wlill-t the tom:r«"> wO" in powu It^ 
L.iiiour I’oiwv was .impldltd l'\ rt -iion-ildr 
Ministers in various rrovinccs either lit the 
issue of I’rcss Kotlccs or b\ statciiu nts marie in 
public siicetlics 1 or oviinplr', in adtlrc'-liu 
a meeting of tlie rcpreseutatlMi' of the worker-, 
on the I'ltli Icliruarv l*lJ^, tlio ilonmirnlde tiic 
Minister for I'lnaiue in the l intral I’toviiut-. 
detinred tliat ‘‘tlie touvirc'-s i'olnv In rcnird to 
labour will be iiiiiionn in ail t onu’rrvs I'rovlnccs 
and It will be the aim ot the tonutes, to Miuri 
vou jour rhahts without aiiv stnieeic a-, i «r as 
possildc” 'llie most compr<lun''lM -t itcincnt 
with regard to thispolu \ w a - 1 out amid in a jirc— i 
note issued bv tlie trovcniment of ilumbiv liii 
August 1937 from wiinh certain of tin more ini-i 
portant pissagcs were rcprudiuctl at paces r»d! j 
and 622 of tlic IIMO 41 lalitiun of this ptibika-, 
tion I 

In Bengal, where a popular Mliilstrj' was 
formed with rcprcsentativcB from tlio Proja, 
the Mushm League, tlio Indcpciulcnt Ulndu and 
the Independent Muslim parties, tlio policv 
of the Government w ith regard to labour was 
contained in a statement made by tiic Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to leprcsentathcs of the 
Press in September 1937 He stated that some 
of the important items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the icmelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, dccasualisation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of emploj*meut in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratiflea- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into condi- 
tions of living by means of collecting family 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it 


would ii< po-'-llilc to Itifrodurc minlinuni wag*' 
flxliiK maclilmry and ficliuncs of uficinplovnicnt 
iiiiurnncc. 

\\< Iiav dnilm: tli<> lourj" of lliU liMorinl 
Hitiviv mid* an t It'll 'ivoiir lomari tbr ou'l-tnnii- 
iiig milt if 01)1 ' in 111 ' di VI tiifini' n< nf flic growing 
cun'ilnmn' < of tin Ir right among tlie toiling 
Ml"- ' 4 Ilf ' till foiintrj. Tlil-i dc.flojiwi'jit 
h“ Ilf VI r I" I’ll -I) rapM n>- thvf vlibh im- talrii 
pi II I lint Im. til' >' ir . immcdlatflj fo'Iov.iiig the 
idvin*-fi( I’fiivtni hi \nto'K>mv.* 'Ih< (.ovrrn 
III' nt f)f i'li'iiluv, Bilnr fli" f I nft.il I’rovinc.' 
aii'i I'l'riran'l tii* 1 nlfcd Provlni' - fipnnhitcl 
I nmmltti ■ «f>f iti'inlrv to ixuninft'l-tln:. i'vil- 
'•f Wi.i'. ami « .nillilnn- nf tmploj incut, 
niid I'l mil' fi *fimnii ndaiifiii- In liond)''V 
iiid in til' I I* fb' '• 1 M'piirli - V f ri tor.l'f'’ 
i« liluiir •mi>’o'."i in < niton fcvfHt null' 
In til' tiih'd i’rn.inn-. and in Bihar 
Ivl.oiir In all lii'lii'tticj was covered. The 
tinvirnni'.it of Madras, following a pro- 
in. u» I “itli ' o| cotton mill worlcrs in Coira- 
1. vtH' , npp'iinl' •! a Conti o| Inquiry un'Ict the 
In II in Ir'ib- Ii.'put't Act lonun'tclj for 
I vlio.i-nll til' varpiii'vfnquhlcvwi-'rc con'luctcJ 
during a p'tlfi'l when ttii* textile Industries 
in Iti'llv .tfl>r n faltiv prolonged period 

of d'prc- ion, ’•imwlng sl-’ii*! Ol revival owms 
malnlv to tii' *'liio Jap vne-c war. Prices ol 
raw pro hilts Iml lalh'ii during the latter half 
of lli37 I Im mar.-ln" lictvvecn «)«ts of produc- 
tion ami ulllng prlcis had vvidened to the 
ndvanta..i' ol Indii'.trj ard it was con-c'jucntly 
po-.ll'l' (or (tnp’ojtrs to accept the recoil- 
iiHuililloii'. nindf> l*j various Committees ana 
tourtfj of Inqiiir) a'lul Bovtd'. of tonclliitioa 
for lricria>-i>s In wnge^ and the Improvement 
in coiiilltlonv of vnrl: Thc«e acceptances 
were, liowtvor, not mailc cntlrclj bv emplovcrs 
ol tilt ir ou n fr< < ujil In -enii' ci-c> the bovirn- 
iiiLiits lunrirned l*id(d rc-olutlous and iioti- 
ilcitiuiii iirc>'ptliig •:11th of the rt commendations 
made liv tin* CommUtecs which tUtj concurred 
in ainl n i i>mm"mlmg thvir adoption bv tin 

iiiifdovtr' it w.iv oi'V ion- that non acceptance 

oi ill' rt'i DiniiH ml itioii' made would I'C lollowed 
I>v I'.’i-litlvi imrilon if mu'-'-arj 

Durlii'g tlio jear ID3S the Goveminent of 
Bomliav put tliroucli tiic Bombay Legislative 
A-'tmldv after a rtcord dcb.ate of neirlv law 
Imur-' going over 33 d.avs, their Boinbav IndiK- 
trill Disputis Act 'Ilifj also lesuctl to me 
various interests coiicemcil for opinion drait 
propos-ils for tiic conditions to be fulfllled for me 
iccognitioii I'j cmplovors of unions of tneir 
w orker-., for tiic grant ol Iiolidav s vv ith p.aj dunn- 
pciiods of sickness , and lor tlie regulation oi 
hours 01 work, rest periods and the grant oi 
iiolid.ijs in commercial oflices, shops, 
hotels, tlicatres, cinemas, etc As far os fhe w-i 
Is lonterned The Bomiiaj bhops and Lstan 
]i-.Iiments Act was passed on tiic 31st Octoocr 
JU39 

Tlicre was a spate of activity for 
live measures for the amelioration of inuom 
conditions in otlicr provinces as well 
tho United Provinces and Bengal en^ts 
legislation during tho j’car 193S for^tlie PUJIUJ™ 
of maternity benefits and the Sind IifSiS"**;! 
Asseniblj' passed an Act in Juno 1939 to amen 
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the Bombay Maternity Benefit "Act, 1929, in its 
*ppiication to the Province of Smd In the 
Ceiitrai ProMnoes and Berai Bills Mere drarni up 
fort (1) he collection of statistics, (2) for amendlD® 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for tlie 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
be prescribed by Government , and (3) to make 
provision for relief or benefits to workers in 
industrial occupations who aie rendered unem- 
ployed and consequently destitute The first 
has been passed into law The second uas 
enacted iii 1939 and biought into foice uith 
effect fioin 1st Apiil 1940 Scales of registi^ation 
fees depending upon the ma\imum numbei of 
persons employed in any one day in the ear ha\ e 
been prescribed The Governments of Bengal, 
Punjab and Smd have adopted legislation for 
the control of houis of uork in shops and coni- 
ineicial establishments The Punjab Trade 
Bmploices Act has been enforced in Punjab 
Mith effect from 1st Maich 1941, the Bengal 
Shops and Bstabhshments Act uas biought into 
effect from the 1st April 1941 and the Sind Act 
Mas biought into force from the 20th Koi ember 
1941 The Go^ eminent of the United Pro- 
vinces published, on the 21st October 1939, the 
diaft of a Bill to regulate the houis of employ- 
ment and certain conditions of emplojment in 
shops and commercial establishments The 
Ooi eminent of Assam had drafted a Bill for the 
freedom of movement of tea garden laboiiiers in 
that Proiince but this M’as subseqiientlj Muth- 
draun The Government of the United Pro- 
vinces introduced a Tiade Disputes Bill in the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly but MithdrcM 
it latei on Math a vieM’ to the introduction 
of a fresh Bill on the lines of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 Private membeis* 
Bills introduced in the different Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies during the period imme- 
diatelv under review covered minimum Mage 
fixing machinery and further regulation of con- 
ditions in unregulated factories in the Central 
ProMiices and for the compulsory recognition 
bj emplojers of unions of their Morkers in Bom- 
baj, Madras and in the United Provinces As 
far as Madras is concerned, the Minister foi 
Labour Mas successful as a result of his personal 
efforts in the matter, to secure recognition by the 
emplojers of all unions which had been regis- 
tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act 


1937 to 1939 amounted to as inanj as 1,184 ns 
against a total number of 1,039 disputes Mhich 
occurred during the seven yeais from 1930 to 
1936 The actual nuiiibers of disputes in 1938 
and 1939 weie 399 and 406 respectively as against 
203 in 1928 and 141 in 1929 Although the 
disputes of the latei peiiod Mcie not so intense 
as those of 1928 and 1029 Mhen 43 8 million 
man-daj'S M'erc lost to Indian industry, these 
1,184 disputes M'eie, hoM’eier, responsible for the 
loss of as many ns 23 2 million man-da js 

The stiike is, proverbialh, a tuo-edged 
weapon AVheieas the strikes of 1937 and 1938 
may have biought about a large amount of 
beneficial concessions to Labour, they m ere also 
lesponsible, in a large measuie to the passing by a 
popular Congress Government of the Bombay 
Industiial Disputes Act, 1938, by virtue of 
Mhich all strikes aie prohibited in the industries 
to Mhich the Act is applied unless the formalities 
laid doMm by the Act have been observed 

It Mall have been noticed that M’e liai e, in this 
biicf historical survey, laid particulai emphasis 
on the course of industrial strife in India Tins 
has been done dclibciately because the problem 
of industrial relations and its adequate solution 
IS the most outstanding of all the pioblems Mhich 
confronts Indian industry todaj In this con- 
nection it IS of interest to observe that a Con- 
feience of the Prime Ministers of all the Piovinces 
in India Mhich was held in Poona in August 1939 
decided on uniformity in Trade Disputes legis- 
lation and on the establishment of Industrial 
Courts in all the Provinces 

Among the more important events that 
occurred in the Moild of Indian Laboui during 
the years 1937 to 1939 must be mentioned 
the visit paid by Mr Harold Butler, Director 
of the International Labour Oflice, to India, 
Ceylon, Malaya and the Hctherland Iqdies 
during the Mdnter of 1937-38 Mr Butler 
has lecoided the iiiipiessions gained as a result 
of his tours in an exceedingly M’ell Maitten 
and inteiestlng report entitled " Problems 
of Industry in the East ’’ — International 
Labour OflElce, Geneva, 1938, Studies and 
Beports, Senes B (Economic Conditions) Ho 29, 
which should be read by everybody interested 
in Labour. 


The tempo of industrial strife in India Minch 
had shOMn a niaikcd sloMing doMm for se\cn 
years after the catastrophic strikes of 1928 and 
1929 began to sheM’ a rapid quickening after the 
advent of Pioaincinl Autonomy Both La bom 
and its leaders believed that popular Govern- 
ments m the Provinces m ould do all they could to 
Improve the standnid of life and the conditions 
of emploj ment of the M'orkeis and they thought 
that the only method by which they could bring 
their giiesances — fancied, real or imaginary — 
to the notice of the authoiities Mas through the 
medium of the “ strike ” During the middle 
and the late ‘ Tuenties,' the most strilong 
feature of the stiugglc bctMcen Capital and 
Laboui Mas its protracted mtcnsitj* The chief 
charnctciistlc of this struggle during the three 
years beginning Math that in Mhich Congress 
Ministries took oflice Mas its frequency This is 
aerified bv the fact that the nuniber of disjuites 
Mhich octuircd during the three sears from 


LABOUR COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
BY CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS. 


In a preceding paragraph M’e made a reference 
to the Committees of Inquiry appointed by 
the Goaernments of Bombay, the United Pro- 
Mnees, Bihar and the Central Proainces to 
examine the existing lea els of Mages and con- 
ditions of einplojment in the cotton textile 
industry (in Bombay and in the Central Pro- 
vinces) and in all industries (in Bihar and in the 
UP) The ea ents leading up to the appoint- 
ment of these Committees, their terms of 
reference and the more important of the reconi- 
mendations made bj them haao been gi'Cja '*} 
some detail at pages 531 to 535 of the 1941 -i- 
Edition of this publication and it is not 
fore necessarj' to reproduce the 

howcacr, giac btloM a fcM j*. rcftrtntr 

these Committees for purposes of reads refertnt 
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The liombau Trxtilr iMhotir Cnm |U'" . nn’«iii1nH''ii(miI-'‘si{);i<r In frl/Minrj l{i38, 

— Tl\i» \snx \n to t’catnlii*’ ttiul r«'jtwt on fli** (((X'^Uon 

Ottolicr 15)!J7 ('hiUrtiitii -Mr Jiilf.uinln» of tJn In «)i' (filfon •♦xlilf* rtiflU fn fh'- 

Doutatinm. MrinUfru-Mix'-rx Vnjfiimtli J/. '!'«>% Jin ' . ‘Hk {'ri«« of t*f<rrii<f of ffif- Corn 
Mi'Wu, J> K (Jiultrlt luxl b A JinJsl ; Ax'ibHI* jiiJU** w rc, tiow* \cr, rr-ittlHM! fo «.« csftmJna 
iMoinlicri'— Sir SornJtjl SaUliitMiIii niiiJ Mr. 'lion ol tli< lnt''rJin Jlrjiort of thr Jlofnbn 
Siilvurtiii llnliiSIml n nrcxi niinu Mnj>JiiMr‘> ftinl.foininJli'i' nJiJi.'i f«n» f<.«lrtt:thi rx<«'ntlo 
Kttnndulttint K HcvhI ;m(l Jf. A. Klfd {wUliJi 111' rt'ornnonijailon" 'oiUaJnul in tli.it 
Kikni niirc«nifln)i vorKi>r«‘ lnl«i''l*<: *'Mtii«ry JI'Hol "itilil lx n|ijill<(l to nillN In llt'< f'mlnn 
— Jlr S. It Dt’xliji.iiulo, M II t , A“1«l.iiii t'om* ; Ml r< M'l* r- A I' ‘'''ii liUfi'n, V J{ 

uiJ'X'toju r of l.'iJiour Tin (oiuinUin jinJiJJ’-lii'l' n l t.nn'Jr f . invil.j n® .Trrhwcal 
nn InUriin lltporl in lt>lirimr>. IHih 'IIiI-i • Adil'* r- ,M' *> ff fiilttnill.i nrid It S 

itopoit niiiinh r<'< onmii’iiiJi il m liniiif 'U«t< ‘ KnU or I'.'pori ul thl‘ ronimlltr-'* «.is 

ini lease of ulioul \'Z> pi r rent In Uh’ w'lfi - of nil , |iiil<!l»}i> 'I In Afij II* '*> Ifs intifn reeornm' mh- 
toltoninilloiier.ifhrxIntlH I'roiliiii'Of lloml.ii lion iui« lli< n tornllon, lij ilx tmiihyu-, 
(joiernmont piililluliril tin- llfiiort nllh .1 ol i’.») p'r «>nl of ilie nnni> lUl- ilftit'il In thp 
Koxolutlon xtullni! tlmt llie t'oiiiniUl'ix rnoni- i><rl«‘l U*n to lOi" 'IJil* nlvrn rffrcl to 
mcnilatlonx mro I'lilllliil to the mlulii ninl l>v rh< Mniilojir" anil \va« atcifitcii 

authority of nn niinrii of a \ nnti of \rliUt.-»tl«in' l>> tin •sort it", 

.11x1 in' xin It shonlil lioau 1 jili tl holli l>% i iiijiloi • r* 
ami lalunir All lolton inllN In tin I'roiltiM 
nuorillnjjlN jium' tin riiiiiniinixhil lii»ri.»’>'' 
in ivairi'x with ilfut from Iihrn.tts low 'Ihl' 
liure.we h.i« loine to In njianlul as tin "(on 
}*rc<ss I mm" Tin' loiniuUtu iU-jh txnl lor 
Rome time .ifter riiiniihlln)! IW lni<rliii il'iiort 
Mr ])oulntrini, the ( hainnan Ml III aiul Mr 
DcsUjnuulc, the Seiritari proutilul on 1« 

(ioicrninenl, thcruijion, aniiulntiil tin lloinmr 
able Mr Justin' 11 V DlMitla. t hilrnun niwl 
Mr j; A MeUrliau, Min , i^s, suntan 
The rctonslUuleil CninnilUei' unnnnnuti It* 
worh in itomliny In ^ovunhir li*W nmi . , , 

submitted its Final Uiport to (ioMnmunt in Anitn-t iliirini.' th* sinn jiir 
.lull 1940 This was pulill'lu'd In .Iniu 1911 
, it is a document of oit>r fan) jnuos loniiinlnL* 

485 conclusions and rctouimi'ud.itlons ind W 
pi iced at Its 1-3-0 per 1 op\ 

Cnwiipon labvitr Iiui>iir'i (ommtfOt 
Immediately after the adienl of the Kifonii', 

Cnw’iipore w ns .1 storm < c'nt re of » onilh t la iw u n 

Capital .and Labour Jn .Inh IIM7 indiwtri'il . 

strife culniiiiated In a compkte. stoppi'^e of work bj inumlar tioiinvmcnts and which cmtiot ne 
in almoi>t all lotton tevtili niilN in the Cli\ and iihhIi tin' sunjeit-jn.vtter of CoMrnorx Act- 
scicral units m mam otlur industtUs wen uWo Ml the t>c)\irnmir.ts (omermd hue, howc'cr. 
affected A sctthinent of the xirlU w.w rc nUul t tken admlnUtratlie action In connexion iriia 
In Atifiiist I)} 1 irtuc of om of the ti rin« of whh h sui h of tlie reeomineini’itlons as could he pt'C“ 
the Ooiornmcnt of the L lilted Pros liu cs imru d cilut to cllhc'r hj tin' 1<'HC of ilcjnrtincntai 
to appoint a Committee to examine and report orders or hi tlriululontothclnt('rc«ls cone'crneti 
on the conditions of life and work of labourirs (Jiilte a iiumhi'r of the recommendations mau 
employed in factories In Caw nporo tiiairmaii — .b> all these tommltlccs has e been taken m 

Siiynt Kajendra I’rnsad halieb , Members — '.for toiislelcrntloii hi the Central Goieriinicnt i 
Ml 13 Shiva llao and I’rofissor b K Kudrn ieonsiiltation with t’onfereiie <s. of J/ihoiir .wnns: 
The Committee’s Ilcport loicrltvj! a wide flchUtcrswltlinxlcw totliejii'slnKof miuornikcnua 
of subjects and Including a host of reiom- 1 hsMslntlon aiiplle'able to all 
menelations closely following those made l»> the i ejucstioiis so far dlsiHP«ed and tho«e on «ns 

Bombay Committee was suhmiUcd to andUictloii has been Initiated will be dealt with unar 

published by the Goicnimeiit of the United 'the hcadiim of " Conferentes of Labour anus 
Provinces in April 1938 


‘Jlif l.ihtr Ai.ix.i !• Inji'ifp t’ommiltfe — Thl' 
I’oinmlt** * was njjiohit'd In Mareh 1038 to 
Impitr' Intel Ih* rennlllimis nf Hhout In Imlustn 
in tlx I'toilno and in iinVc ruMiiiiKudatlonr 
lor tlx If linproK nxnt Clnirmau— Mr. Jlajen 
elri l’ri*'’d. JnpjU' I h ilrm.in— -Mr II If 
If if hill , M'nil.ir -'Pr*ifi-*n:s Ahdul Ifitl and 
b K ''it.in nr U K Mnlctju and Mt«ts 
M P euixlhi. .l>'-»t Naraln Lil.II P (‘hinelra 
and <1 M ila>man 'I hU Commit tei.'s ICcport 
whlib riin« Into ixirlv 'I'Ki pws and contain* 
oi<r I .11 tunmin ndatlnus was suhmittcil to 
e*«i«njia<»t In .liiix 11*11* and wf* publi*h''d 


MIth tlx cMipUnn (if tlx Oititnl Prountcs 
Ite port , I Ix' It* port' of tlx tbret otlier Coin 
mlUU' diiU wltli nhcjie were subuiUtfil to 
Con rrinx nt iit» r th* p «l.!nittDn of the Con'ircss 
ttoierniix tits pj wlxnn lh*> wore appoint e<i 
llu tnoti liujmti-iul of the rceomuicailatlon- 

inidi li> tlx-i I ornmltt'" rour a wide ilclel 01 

'oilal hzi'tatlon whiili can tudj he put through 


The Central Proinnecf Textile Labour Inqmni 
Committee — The Govoinmcnt of the Ccntnil 
Provinces and Berar appointed a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr N .T llonghton. 


ters 

We shall deal with the more Important mntUfr 
wlilcli liaie happened in the world of im 
Labour since tiic outbreak of the present war 
the next chapter 


Effects of Second World War. 
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SECOND WORLD WAR-ITS EFFECTS AND 
REPERCUSSIONS. 


In the previous Chapter we referred to the 
effects which the World War of 1914-18 had on 
the growth and development of the labour 
problem in this country That War found 
labour in India marticulate, spasmodic and 
unorganised The factories Act of 1911 was 
practically the only piece of labour legislation 
on the Statute Book The " strike " as a method 
of securing the redress of grievances was practi- 
cally unknown Few countries in the world 
could, within the short space of one generation 
(1919 to 1939), have shown the remarkable 
advance which has been witnessed in India in 
the development of her labour legislation, in the 
bitter and the prolonged struggles that have 
been fought between her Capital and her labour 
and in the consolidation of the ranlcs of her 
labour force We have already given the 
milestones in that development in the previous 
Chapter In this Chapter we review the princi- 
pal events that have occurred in the world of 
Indian Labour since the outbreak of the Second 
World War in August 1939 

Immediately prior to the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the main Indian Industries — 
especially the Textiles — were beginning to feel 
the effects of an onrushing slump Stocks on the 
hands of the manufactureis were accumulating, 
night shifts were closing dowm and the Mill- 
owneis’ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
were engaged in a nation-wide campaign to resort 
to organised short time working Industrialists 
all over India were again considering ways and 
means of reducing costs of production The 
outbreak of War, however, stemmed the tide 
There was a big world-wide demand for 
]ute textiles in consequence of the widespread 
use of sand bags for the protection of public and 
other buildings against the effects of aerial 
bombardment Cotton textiles and especially 
cotton yams were finding more expanded 
markets outside the country Hight shift 
working was again resorted to in an in- 
creasing measure The engineering and allied 
trades whose prosperity is closely linked up 
with that of the textiles began to look up 
There was a wide expansion in many other 
industries consequent on the placing in India, by 
the Home Government, of large orders for war 
supplies 

When Japan started rattling the sabre towards 
the end of 1940 and throughout the year 1941 it 
became evident that India would not only haxe 
to be turned into the arsenal of the East in the 
same way as the United States of America had 
become the arsenal of the West but that she 
would also ha\e to build up an army of con- 
siderable size of her own The figure onginally 
aimed at w’as an aimy of one million men This 
army had to be clothed, fed and supplied with 
all the modern equipment of war A Central 
Department of Supply was formed with the 
Government of India and Prouncial Branches 
w’ere established Huge orders for the supplv 
of cloth and all kinds of other articles were 
placed with nulls and factories A number of 
large workshops were commandeered for the 


manufacture of shells and ammunition Ship- 
building yards and mammoth plants for the 
assembly of motor vehicles and aeroplanes were 
established Night work became almost uni- 
versal and there was a nation-wode expansion 
of employment Here was the chance that 
Indian Labour had been waiting for and Indian 
Labour has taken it with both hands Indian 
Labour has been giving of its best in the all-out 
total war effort but it has made up its mind that 
Capital has got to share its gains with it on equal 
terms and that it has got to be given a fair deal 
in war-time conditions The Central and the 
Provincial governments have realised this too 
It has been necessary for government to esta- 
blish huge training schemes for training large 
numbers of men in the skilled trades for purposes 
of both war production and for assembly work 
and repair in the theatres of war Maclunery 
has had to be devised to prevent dislocation of 
work caused through disputes between masters 
and men and foi their rapid settlement once 
such disputes have flared up into strikes or 
lockouts It has also been necessary to 
devise means for maintaining the morale of the 
workers and to keep them at w’ork during 
penods of emergency — at last in essential 
services 


DEMANDS FOR DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCES. 

One of the earliest repercussions of the War 
w'as the panic it caused in the commodity markets 
in India Prices of all food-stuffs and con- 
sumable commodities shot up and, as far as 
Labour was concerned, the authorities were at 
once faced w’lth two m^jor problems of prime 
importance (1) the devising of measures to 
check profiteering b> controlling prices , and 
(2) the maintenance of the existing levels of real 
wrages by secbnng to the workers adequate 
dearness allowances to enable them to keep up 
the standard of life which they had at the 
commencement of the War tAith regard to 
prices, the Government of India had taken power 
under sub-rule {2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of 
India Rules both to make proi ision " for con- 
trolling the prices at which articles or things of 
any description whatsoever maj be sold ” and to 
delegate these powers to Pro^l^^Ial Go^ernments 
as well Almost all Provinces appointed 
Controllers of Prices at Headquarters and 
empow ered Revenue Officers in charge of Dl‘-tncts 
ttf act as local controllers in respect of the 
areas within their jurisdiction Advisorj Boards 
or Pnee Control Committees were set up to help 
these authorities A considerable amount of 
good and effective work was done when theae 
price control schemes were first initiated bccau=c 
the immediate problem then was to present the 
exploitation of the bona-fide consumers at the 
hands of both the profiteers and the hoarders 
The great defect of the system, howe^e^, was 
that each local price controlling nutliorln took 
indepcndant action without anj ProMiieial or 
Central co-ordination of policy As time wert 
on therefore, and the laws of demand ami 
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iiiijilx liru"m In tlmii'tht )ii Ii')M nrl * i* '>1i »v< r liiO) t ht khiIio ion v.ftlt this 

1o woild iniiiKi'lt* insil 111' illUt* I'lH' •> '<! '"iiuiii nintf't mi'I IJi* nmiiii't '>* th'lr •‘'ttlmiMit 

lull iliMifo*-' lonlifi* our ri iniiV'' (ill tho 
*»il(j‘ii fit il (III*. 'inx' In lliU LdUloti 

Id I l>rl> f Miiiiiinr^ of f1i< fllllirint cjiKiiisln 
i.ji* i.tiino Mill Id nu I •'inuitnll'ili 'il t!i('jiilii(liiil 
‘llilln.' '( >!( • lilili lii\( lixn 'i(lfijit/(l lij 

(•rlilii A' ■',( Inf J(,j . nii'l tiifi unlc • nijilntd'i 


loiin'i('i Ini liotli rsjiort uiul luiji'iit of niti 
''iinialil'' ( onniioillll' 111' ""il "f (Ijcihdr 

'oiili'illliii; inl"*- Ih^uii In f'tov nu>M i lul nmti 
(Ulllt'ull 'I 111' dllUlliIlt III* i-'ii* of InUltol 
iiiiiui'd OM'r 11 \'l(l' 111 111 of ( oiiiiii' 'Hill III' 
iniiiilii'i Of •iillili'i (null I uiiiiii't 111' lid i*»i 
liiui to III' sir.iilii'iIK niliit'il 11“ iltlfi ti III If' df 
< (‘oniiiiilc fori I •< III -MU to ti“->it tluli' 'I'* lo 
I'i.ifkiii lo jiiiil'iilir ( iiitiiiiiiillil' 'I 111 "Oil 
of till' f’ontiolli 1“ of l’ili'“ I'nli \ !• iinlt 1\ 

( niillui (I to 'I do'-i' “tii'lt of III' (ll\(t I ("•ii'itiil* 
fiiitor' tint uri 111 I'll" ulth I'liik'H to f nil 
mini nitlili“' mill lo flu futloili' I lu «tf II 
of fnir 111111“ lit wlihli nit'ilii i iiiiit'<*l il I( 
< ominoilltli “ 111" 111’ Milil A (tit.illul di •flj* 
tloii ol till' ini i“iiii“ niliijiti il s lull tit* I’fu > 
t'oiifiol “(li'iiii' M n lli'l I Hill'll' ‘I li'i* f'<*i 
jiiM'ii it jniui “ 'i‘5''i til 'i IT lit III' V'll t- I •Ill*"ti 
of llil“ ]iiil>lli iitinu (Hill It 1- 11"' ti' " It' to 
fraMi-i till “(iitu I'liii'l' lil-l'iii 1 il I' 11 li-ii'iit''' 
<i'tr iisiiiln liirr 

TIu' iiiiiili iiuin (lltlimli j>r<'li'i in cf flu " o 
Ivivt. Ill rii till iii.itiiti iniit t iiftlu vi'ilm j'li ' »t 
“tiiiiil ml of Hfi '1 lil“ I 111 1 1 .I'lif*'"! Ill on 
or f"o 'n\“ (I) li\ “I'l iirlii-' to Hu uotK'f- tin 
PiUiuiiit of iiililliliin.il ntioviii"' fu ■ t“li 
''UflUll'Ilt to lIKihl' till III to Ill'll I I'll lliiti i» 

ail thi'ir <'\iiiiii.litiiri’ iiiii“i.<l !•' <mi' >iini-«t'( 
TiiiO in iiiKi's, or (J) !<' ( n.il'llii.i Hu "(irlnr* 
■to l)ureha“p tlu'li iirc-\ini “tiiul'ii'i' 'iiul 'jii illHc 
■of loininoilitUs (If iiMvlliliU ni iiti' i‘iiH'nln 
limc)atii)io-'MU lulu'' Hint 1“ to*" !•' cinnln- 
chUiip farain “1iop“ llii strant of fUnl dt irtu" 
Allounncpii iuul tlic ri'kloii of -ik li allow uu' ' .it 
infreiiviont intur' il“ iloi'* not .ulili m Hit* olifnt 
AAo tiiM* at jia«c“ fitT to fiH of Hu I'Ht 1.' 
Edition of till* I'lililliatlon (oiuiiUt' tlitillcl 
mforiu itfon wltlnc.'iiiil to Hu lUtliniii riii'niul 
'3tiiU“ of fli'.iiiu““ allow.iiwi s tlM il l'\ Hu tmtiil 
and the I’lu'iiui.il (<o\iiiiiii( iit* tor Huii own 
low-pud miiilo'ii“ In tin Itulw." Hvuilioi 
the tow paid worKir* iiiiplinid I.' Hu '■titi* 
Jlailwa's by dliririiit a“'0' i.iMon* of miplo'd* 
for the "oiKci* eiiiploMil In tin liulu'trfnl 
cstabhshiiieiit* of fh'ir luuiil" 1“ I'V loi.iM.ddli* 
and (lUiisi (ioMiiiiuint loiiiiiii' Ul.i Hu Mnnlil 
jaalities and the Port Titi't* In luai iiullMduil 
einplo'ci!. lilio Hu Tala lion and >t»il t omptin 
at .r.iniMiedpiir and In a hO't oi other iiuli'ldnal 
emplojeis who had leiuhcd Minhu.: din'lou' on 
the subject of theh own nnoid 'Jodi" (.tune 
1942) most eniplo'ers in India ire I'a'lii',; duir- 
iic«s allowances of some hind or other to thiir 
•workers It would leiiuire a ^olHlnc ot the sl/e 
■of this publication to cataloHue the rate* i>iild 
by each of them indiMduallv and, moico\ei, 
this 5s not ncccssai' betause, «inie the la“t 
odition of the Indutn Year Jiouh wa* published, 
there has been a rapid extension ot the pnnelpU 
for the pajincnt of these allowances on the basis 
of a shdmc? scale linked up with the ilse or fill 
in the cost of Ihing indexes comjiHed In I 
xarious PioMnclal Governments foi certain iaige 
centres of industry in India bince last tear ' 
■there ha'c also occinicd a xer\ laige numbet of 
disputes not only for the giant of such allowances 
in establishments where these had not so fai 
been giten but also for increases in those which 
had aheadv been granted It is cijually impossi- 
ble foi us to narrate the incidents connected 
with each of the scores of major disputes which 


\r (i,j M a\-t'tii I'f d'iitii' j ilci •‘.saca 
wl.l'hat' b' f Hid "I lip' IHi I'm III 'tlrin- la til' 
<•) 1 (if Il'lii' III' (i'u<rii"l H.i ( dividi tluni- 
.il%( III" * iir b lid" Hit" biiiid kroiiji- villi 

n ( "Il t'b iiib'i tci.:. (1* ' itlitl'iii hi (siU'jrfiiii' 
'111' bi-t ‘.'Kiiifi ' bl iiulit'li 111"" “j-Pt!'' 
"lu'* ddf.;*'* ti.li (if (.' h al’c.'ari" I'P 

II "1 l"i diif'r'ii' 'll' trii.ii M'lwh'rctb'’ 

t if( !i\i(l in tifii. (I ft’iiii Hnu tn tliiu TI' 
tnii t iiiU'ili'i ( <i luj ’• Hib 111! Hini 1- 111’ 

J t ■' \ ' iHiiti (if ^(^fHl'rll lii'ln ' li’th 

III ill lib'IHii iiiii'd'iii of iN iiumlir inlll' 

ill If.' I "'«"ii ti xHu ■'i.'l b Hu r Iii(li’'tti'-‘ Into 
-‘Mt, wi'. t nu'j - I'tuhr P 1*’ I'T nio’itli, 
fti.iK 1 1" nii'l (iii'lrf J:- niul "0 on up to 

is. T.'i uti'l (Ip l(F l’,«- I'b 1)' an ' al''>«'inr(i“ 
run 111, ft'i'u i i(> •’111"' jT riij«. of iiniinc' 

111' bl'"** ui‘f i"iid*- d'lyn to i-ix ('!<■“ jn 
tlu’ tup ' f"*’ Hu ' a,' f-tc J Jf* T'*' to Ji‘ 
wi'« -nrii"! Ill dim: t' l"l<*. Th< hl-'lie-t 
w.i. • itiiiips-'i' iK'Hiliic .if thit tiiii'' In Jill' 
I'Mi Hu ' 'd!"!' H'l. - Win IftTci'-'d b' a 
fi'ith r ivo iiiiii- III t|i» mi" of isriihi-' for 
Hu bi'.-tw ',i ctiiuiiiii'l bv '\nariitsanda hah 
f"r all Hu rill thiiii, '*»•►> cro.ipii ImliKlifi!.', thb 
Him Hu hl-lu-t V iinlf"’’m liurn"' of tj 
furtlu t iiiu lilt" (ill til* «sin> b"'!* wo« '-'nnted 
f'l ill w.i-i -'roll! ill .fsiiii'it' U'l» ^ 
nil tiibi r iiitll in tiic Jiifi Inih.Hr' the operatl'C* 
wiri dl'id'd inf" “lx w.'t.' btoui' and “inillar 
nil II i»( - Win yr tidi <! 

Ill Hu 'Mi'iul tiruiin wonid be Inihidrd IhO'C 
“'“till'* wluri d' ariu - allow ami' arc paid in 
Hu fi'im (f i‘\(d pi riiittas:* ■< whlih nn> be 

llx"! It Hu “Siiii iiiilfo'iu b '(I tor .ill emp'o'CC' 

“lull 11“ Hilt idoptiil I' The Indian .bite Mill 
\“-()< I iHuii which “imtloiid Hie grant oi a 
uidfuim Imri !“( oi tmi piriini o'irpre-w.sr 
wiU(' to Hu uiiplo'ct’' (if all 'l.Jll 

i.tkiiHi with ctliit irom ^OMnlbcr 1 'o.' vnn 
an I xtr.i lb 1 pi r monfli a“ a sinclal aliowsnre 
in 15MJ. or at Mir'liig pererntage? lor dmcrenc 
wage nroiip' “iiili a* tho-e adopted bj cotton 
31111“ lu Ihlhi 

The Hilrd group would Imhnle ev-tcins 
uniform rite« oi denini's i\llowniu'e“ 

(Ither on the bisb of ’■o much per 
imuh for uaih da> of attendance — arc gt'c* 
to all einplo'ec'“ Irrc'pccti'o of their paj ciu 


in nlmon all ciuii i''ise“. an upper 
foi tlie seeming ot thcje nllowan«« i** n'f”. 
In this group would he included all the 
emploM’cs of Gocernmont, workers m (" 
industrl.ll eoiiccins ot Go'erument sueli as 
ordnance factones and Xax.il dockyards, ta 
flist) Cotton 3rills nmilatcd to the MiUowners 
A“«oclntlon. Bomlui' cmplo'ccs of ^ 

and qua'si-Go' ernment concerns and n host o 
other cinplojcrs In many other indiutrie- 
A large number ot examples of all these 'arnns 
t'pes ot dearness allowances "as gBcn in t“ 
section on this subject in the 1941-4- Edition 
of this publication 


Demands for Dearness Allowances. 
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Dearness nllowanres fluctuating uitb changes 
in the cost of living index made their appearance 
for the flist time in India in the cotton textile 
industry at Ahniedahad and in the Central 
Proiinces and Beiar In Ahmedabad, the 
Ahniedahad MilloMmcrs’ Association and the 
Textile Lahoui Association failed to reach any 
agreement on the subject in spite of the Goi ern- 
ment of Bombay hai ing tiled out several 
forms of conciliation both thiough pniate 
discussions and thiough the medium of the 
Bombai Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 As the 
result of a last minute intei\ ention bv H E the 
Goveinoi of Boinbaj', an agreement was at 
length reached between the parties to refei the 
mattei to the aibitiation of the Industrial 
Court The industiial Couit awarded a cash 
dearness allowance of Its 3-8-0 for a difference 
of every 11 points between the official cost of 
living index figure for Ahmedabad for August, 
1930, and the month tuo months prior to the 
one for \ihich the allowance is to be paid For 
those months for which the difference w as higher 
or lower than 11 points the allowance would be 
worked out proportionately Thus, if the 
difference was 7 points, the ailowance would be 
7/11 of Es 3-8-0, if it was 18 pomts it would be 
18/11 of Rs 3-8-0 and so on This award was 
intended to compensate cotton null workers in 
Ahmedabad to the extent 01 66'’07 per cent 
of the actual rise in the cost of Ining at anv 
paiticulai date A part of the balance was to 
be made up by the proiision of a number 
of cost puce giain shops These weie started 
but gieat difficulties weie experienced in con- 
nexion with then lunning and the scheme was 
eientually abandoned with the consent of the 
Industrial Court In view of the continued 
improaement in the condition of the cotton 
textile industry in India the two Associations 
reached a fuithei agreement on the 12tb August, 
1941 by Mrtue of which almost the whole of the 
hitherto uncompensated portion of the rise 
in the cost of living was to be made up to the 
workers by an addition of 45 per cent of the 
dearness allowance pajaible for anj particular 
month to the allowance for that month This 
addition was to take effect from 1st July 1941 
This agieement was ratified bv the Industrial 
Court in an award dated loth September 1941 
In the cotton mills in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, dearness allowances are paid on the 
basis of the recommendations made in the matter 
by the ^lahalanobis and the Jajaratnam Com- 
mittees both of which lecommended the grant 
of a uniform allowance of one pie per day of 
attendance to alt woikers for every rise of one 
point in the three-nionthl> moi mg ai crage of the 
cost pt bring index for Ifagpur 

As far as cotton mills aflihated to the JIill- 
owneis’ Association, Bombaj , are concerned, the 
Association had sanctioned the parment of a 
dearness allowance at the rate of two annas per 
daj of attendance to all workers in cotton 
textile mills in Bombay City whose earnings 
did not amount to more than Rs 150 per month 
w ith effect trom 1st December 1939 in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation presided or er by Sir Sajba Rangne- 
kar Dearness allowances at this rate were 
to be paid as long as the cost of bring index 
compiled br the Labour Office of the Government 


of Bombay for rvorking classes in Bombaj Citv 
fluctuated betrveen 105 and 123 At the 
moment this recommendation rvas made it was 
reckoned that an allorrance at this rate would 
compensate the w'orkers to the extent of 70 9 
per cent of the actual rise in the cost of living 
at that date In June 1941, the cost of bring 
index for Bombay stood at 122 and there was a 
marked tendency for prices to rise The 
Goreiiiment of Bombay, therefore, took up with 
the Association, the question of the revision 
of the rate of dearness allorvances hitherto paid 
by the member mills of the Millorrners Associa- 
tion, Bombay and, as a result of these discussions, 
the Association fixed a sliding scale of allowances 
raiying with the fluctuations in the cost of 
bring index betrreen 124 and 143 The allow- 
ance w hen the index stood at 124 rvas to be Rs 4/8 
for 26 working dajs rising by successire stages 
of 4 annas and 3 annas for each use of one point 
in the index to Rs 9 for 26 working days when 
the index stood at 143 It w.'fs reckoned that 
this scale of allowances makes up foi the same 
percentage of the rise in the cost of firing of the 
workers at anv paiticular stage of the sliding 
scale as that piorndcd for bv the Rangnekar 
Board As far as the balance is concerned the 
Association feels that it is open for the w orkers 
to make this up by effecting their purchases of 
food.-stuffs and other commodities from the lai-ae 
number of cheap giain shops which it has 
opened all over Bombay In June 1942, the 
cost of living index for Bombay stood at 152. 
[As we go to Press w’e understand that the 
[Association has compiled a similar extension 
of the existing sliding scale by making pio- 
vision for similar increases in the cost ot bring of 
the w orkers up to the stage rvhen the index stands 
!at 163 at which figure the dearness allowance 
will be Rs 13/12 for 20 working dajs 


At the time w’hen the sliding scale of dearness 
allorvance of the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay rvas introduced (August 1941) the 
Gorernment of Bombay issued a Press Note 
explaming the principles on which dearness 
allorvances were paid and rvere about to be 
paid to cotton mill rvorkers in Bombay It was 
! stated m that Press Note that emplojeis in 
other industries in Bombay had been pajing 
these allowances, more or less, on the same scale 
as that recommended by the Rangnekar Board 
The Government of Bomba v expiessed a ferr ent 
hope that employers in all other industries in 
Bombay would fall into line with the Jlillow ners' 
Association, Bombay, and par dearne=s allow- 
ances to their workers accordingly Some 
;emplojers did so immcdiatelj but whenerei 
disputes arose on the subject of dearness allow- 
ances, the Labour Office of the Gor ernment of 
Bombay stepped in and this office has made 
erery endear our to persuade emplojers in all 
mdustries to adopt the Millowiiers’ sliding scilc 
of allowances It is belicred that this eliding 
scale la. With ferv exceptions, in general u^c in 
Bombay Citj 


The managements of the cotton textile mill- in 
East and West Khandesh pcreistentl> reftisetl 
to pay any dearness allowance- to their canp''iV'i^ * 
until the middle of the rear 1941 in sjjlfp of the 
fact that the question rvas often t ikt n into 

conciliation under the J'Vi, tin ,<1 

Disputes Act Anticipating a concertpil d<iinii<i 
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Labour in huha. 
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Rs 100 and under and one anna 'ix pies per dax 
to daiix* rated cmploxecs In Tul> 1941 the 
Companv established a slidine «cale of allow .inees 
by xnrtuc of which all monthly and dailx rated 
workers earmna Rs 100 per month and undi'r 
receixed Rs 3'2 per month xxhen the Bomhax 
cost of hxing index stood at 121 This allow'- 
ance rose b> itages 01 two annas and tliroe annas 
per month tor every rise ot one point in the Index 
up to Rs 5/4 per month when the index stands 
at 135 The grant of adequate dearness .illow- 
ances to the workers was one of the demands on 
which the bus drixers and conductors and the 
tramway emplox'ees of the Companv went on 
strike toxvards the end of May 1942 The 


effect from 1st October. 1941 
the increased dearness aHoxxanee tjie Com^nn 
haxc sanctioned from I't April ip^4- I 

gencx Bonus of 10 per cent of the 
silirv 01 all employ CCS at .Tamshedpur drawan- 
up to Rs .500 per month wliikt they «rc on 
actixe duty with a minimum of Rs » P®/ m®m 
to cmploxecs xxho max- not be in receipt 01 any 
special allowances for .A R P duty 
We regret that owing to want of 
cannot gixe anx' more information on rn 
subject out n .inv of our readers should ate 
further information we shall be glad to funn. 
it (it axailablc) on request 
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DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN WAR PROFITS. 

During the period of the General Stake in 
cotton textile mills in the City of Bombay in 
1940, the Government of Bombay had enquired 
of the Millowners Association, Bombay, whether 
it was Milling to give an undertaking to Govern- 
ment that the Millowners ivould he prepared to 
give a war bonus to their ivorkers if increased 
profits were made by the industry as a result 
of war conditions, as soon as the extent of these 
profits had been determined The Govern- 
ment of Bombay were aivare of the increasing 
desire of textile ivorkers to be given an adequate 
share in the improved trading conditions of the 
industry resulting from the wai and they, 
therefore, took up the matter again with the 
Millowners Association, Bombay, towards the 
end of the year 1941 As a result of these 
discussions the Association decided that its 
Cotton Mill Members in the City and Island of 
Bombay should grant to their workers a cash 
bonus equivalent to 121 per cent of, oi tuo 
annas in the rupee on, their actual earnings 
(exclusive of dearness allowances) foi the peiiod 
1st January to 31st December, 1941 The 
Government of Bombay issued a Press Note on 
the subject on 3rd December 1941 In accord- 
ance with the decision reached a large majority i 
of cotton mill workers in Bombay recen ed a ! 
bonus equivalent to about six ueeks’ pay in 
January, 1942 

In August, 1941 the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Ahmedabad, put up a demand to the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association for an 
increase of 25 pei cent in ivages After pro- 
longed and protracted negotiations and dis- 
cussions, the two parties agreed to refer the 
matter to the Industrial Court on the basis of 
an agreed settlement, according to which 
the Association agreed to grant for the whole 
of the year 1941 a bonus ranging from Ks 2/4 
to Rs 10/8 per head for each month in 1941 to 
different categories of workers In effect, cotton 
textilq workers in the City of Ahmedabad 
received a bonus equivalent to that secured by 
their confreres in Bombay The award of the 
Industrial Court in this matter has been repro- 
duced at pages 374 to 378 of the December, 
1941 issue of the Labour Gazette 

Since the beginning of the year 1942, hundreds 
of disputes have arisen all over India in connexion 
with demands made bv industrial workers for 
the payment of a war bonus similar to that paid 
to cotton mill workers in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad Labour Departments of the Provmeial 
Government, have been inundated with requests 
for mediation in the matter Anticipating 
trouble many employers announced their 
intention to pay such a bonus before demands 
for them were put up to them by their workers 
A number of others agreed to do so immediately 
on intervention in the matter by Goxemment 
Conciliators In a large number of other cases 
Mhere the employees were at first adamant on 
not conceding this demand, the workers, in- 
sistent on equal treatment in the matter resorted 
to direct action In the xast majonty of the 
cases where strikes occurred on this issue the 
employers were compelled to climb dow n and to 
pav the bonus asked for In some eases nhere 


demands for a war bonus Mere linked up M’ith 
several other demands, the disputes Mere 
referred by the PrSiincial Governments con- 
cerned to adjudication under Buie 81A of the 
Defenee of India B,ules No exact information is 
available Muth regard to the member of concerns 
which have paid M'ar bonuses but it may he safclv 
asserted that most of the leading Aims or 
organisations in India have paid or sanctioned 
the payment, by their members, of a bonus 
equivalent to one month’s pay to their Morkers 


CREATION OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LABOUR TRIBUNALS. 

With the object of taking poM’er to require 
industrial undertakings, including mines, iii 
India to release technical personnel for emjiloy- 
ment in factories under the Crown or declared 
to be engaged on work of national importance, 
the Governor-General promulgated the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, 
on the 28th June 1940 This Ordinance Mas 
amended by tM'O further Amending Ordinances 
issued in September 1940 and in Januarj', 1942 
The term ‘ technical personnel ’ includes persons 
employed in the capacities enumerated in the 
Schedule attached to the Ordinance These are 
divided into three groups (1) Managerial Staff , 
(2) Supervisory Staff and (3) Skilled and Semi- 
skilled trades The first includes Works Mana- 
geis, aircraft pilots, and all kinds ot Engineers , 
the second, foremen, inspectors, chaigemcn 
and matstnes M'hilst the third group includcb 
almost all occupations in the engineering, 
electrical, wood and chemical trades , photo- 
litho operators, process photographers, litho- 
graphers and litho-printers , rope M'orkers, 
riggers and slingers , motormen and petrol 
mechanics , and bricklayers and brick moulders 
All ‘ technical personnel ’ over the ago of 18 
and under the age of 50 are, under heavy penal- 
ties for default, liable, when called upon to do 
so, to undertake employment in the National 
Service 

The Central Government has power to declare 
any factory which is engaged in the production 
of munitions or other Mar supplies or in Mork 
Mhicb IS likely to assist the efficient prosecution 
of the war to be a factory engaged on M'ork of 
national importance and on the declaration of a 
factory as such it becomes a “ notified factory " 


The Ordinance gives powers to the Central 
Government to constitute for such areas and in 
such places as it thinks fit National Service 
Labour Tribunals to exercise such functions as 
have been assigned to them by the Ordinance 
Each Tribunal is to consist of a Chairman and 
not less than two other members all of whom 
must be servants of the CroMm , it has the right 
to associate Mith itself in its deliberations such 
other persons as it thinks fit E\ ery ‘ notified 
factory ’ has the right to applj to a Tribunal 
or to the Central Goiernment for technical 
personnel The main function of a Tribunal 
is, therefore, to find the necessary personnel 
for such notified factorj With this object in 
\ieM, National Seri ice Labour Tribunals ha^c 
been given power to ascertain particulars of the 
technical personnel emplojed in all Inousiriai 
undertokings, the suitability of such 
for emplonnent in national sen ice and 
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Candidates for technical traning aie ordinarily 
selected by the National Service Labour Tri- 
bunals, to uhoni application has to be made 
Selected candidates receive T A from home to 
the centres to which they are posted and also 
from the centres to places of employment if they 
are ‘placed’ on the conclusion of the training 
Placement is not guaianteed, every selected 
candidate has to entei into an undertaking to 
accept any employment that may be offered 
to him under the Croun either in India oi 
o\ersea5, and the parent or guardian of such 
person has to enter into an agreement with 
Go^elnment to refund all expenses incurred on 
his training in the event of his lading to cany 
out the undertaking 

Not only is training in all centres given free 
of charge but dining their training all candidates 
lecene stipends of Ks 27 pei month if they arc 
matriculates and Ks 22 pei month if thev aie 
not, plus flee medical tieatment All trainees 
are entitled to the benefits provided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acta On selection, a 
trainee is first posted to a Civil Centre After a 
jieiiod of tuo months he is enrolled and trans- 
ferred to a “ Civ-mil ” (Civil-klilitarj ) centre 
uheie he lemiins until he passes certain trade 
tests He is then drafted into one of the scisiees 
on a minimum salarj uhlch saries fioni Bs 25.0 
pci iponth for boiler attendants to Ks 40 pei 
month for electricians, fitters, machinists etc 
All dratted men aie entitled to free board and 
lodging, clothing and medical attendance Men 
sent overseas aie entitled to an expatriation 
allouance of Es 7 pci month and baffa of 
Bs 3/8 per month if authoiised Promotions 
depend on efficiencj 

The immense possibilities uliich the Technical 
Training Scheme holds foi Indian voutli and the 
industrialisation of the countij after the War 
haie not yet been realised in India Skilled 
uoikers arc at anj timean asset of gieat salue 
to a nation and it is geneially admitted that 
one of the most serious setbacks to the de\ elop- 
ment of Indian industries in the past has been 
the absence of trained uoikeis With the out- 
break of Wai and the Mtal importance uliuli 
mechanisation cjiiickls assumed, the number of 
skilled uoikers uliicli a nation or a gioup of 
nations can pioduce has become the ke\ to 
Mctorv or defeat Skilled uoikeis are required 
not onlj for the production of tanks, guns and 
munitions but also for their maintenance and 
repair in the field It is to meet this need and 
also to build up an aiim of skilled workers 
Mhieli after the wai will enable India to compete 
on equal terms with other hiulils industrialised 
countries that the Technical Training Scheme 
of the Gos eminent of India has been desised 

THE BEVIN TRAINING SCHEME. 

In Nos ember 1940, Mr Ernest Bevin, the 
British Minister of Labour, made a statement 
in the House of Commons regarding a scheme 
which he proposed to put into effect for training 
Indian workers in factories and workshops in 
England The object of the scheme was to 
accelerate munitions production in India and, 
at the same time to inculcate in the men an 
appreciation of British methods of industrial 
co-operation between emplo\ers and workers 
and the xalue of sound trade union principles 


Details of the proposed scheme were published 
by the Government of India in December 1940. 

Candidates for the scheme are chosen (a) 
from the working classes, preferably from 
among men of the Engineering trades, eg , 
fitters, turners, millers and grinders drawing 
wages of Bs 40toBs CO per month Candidates 
must have had experience oIfactor\ work and 
have gi\en pioniisc of intelligence and adapta- 
bilitj Thej may be married or single but they 
should be joung and not below the age of IS, 
healthy, intelligent, able to read, wTite and do 
simple calculations and possess manual dextciity 
.and some know ledge of English Brefci cnee is to 
be gi\ en to persons w ho are likely to be adaptable 
to conditions m England and espcciallj to those 
who are prepared to mix and are least likely 
to raise difiiculties oter food which is on 
the English sti le and not on a caste or com- 
munal basis The selection of candidates is 
made by the National Seraice Labour Tribunals 
in consultation with the Begional Inspectors of 
Technical Training and large industrial emploj ers 
including Bailw ay Administrations All select- 
ed candidates must produce certificates of 
recent aaccination and pass strict nicdual 
tests particularly to show that they are fiee 
from any kind of tubercular trouble 

The courses of training co\er engineeiing 
occupations mainlv, e g , fitting and machine 
opeiating and last for a period of si\ month*, 
which might be extended in particular cases 
Foi the flist three months the trainees work: 
at special training centres where thej rcccise 
elementarj training and instmction in English 
and get time to become accllmatired Thev arc 
then placed in groups with selected enijilovcr* in 
lactones *where they receive training side bv side 
with British workmen For the first month 
after the arinal of a batch of candidates in 
England, thev are accommodated in a ho'-tel 
run on English lines under a carefiillv selected 
manager after which the> are lodged w itli selected 
Biitish families 

All selected candidates receive travelling 
allowances (inter class fares plus Be 1 per day 
for subsistence allowance) to port of embarkation 
and from port of disembarkation on return, 
irec return passage and food on the joiirnej 
to and from the United Kingdom, a subsistence 
allowance of Es 20 per month for the whole 
period of joumej from home to England and back 
to home, the necessary warm outfit in India 
plus an allowance in the United Kingdom 
[for the purchase of suitable clothing The 
allowances in England are (n) during prellmin- 
arv training — free boarding and lodging in a 
special hostel plus pocket monev at the rates of 
eight and si\ shillings per week according as the 
candidate is over or under 20 vears of age (5) 
during subsequent training wages at 59 -liiflirigs 
a week without board and lodging In addition 
to the above, a separation allowance of B* 35 
per month is paid in India to the familv oi a 
married man 

On their return to India, the services of the 
trainees are at the disposal of the N.itloiial 
Service Labour Tribunals originallv concerncti 
with their selection and the=e Trihiin'ils 
decide how best their services can be utliJscu 
but no guarantee of employment is given 
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]U the ciiU of Miiy, HM'i four tmtclii-' of 'o 
camll(lntos fiuh niitl oiu' Imirli of f)l hatl f»<'pn 
splocicd luid spui to flit* flnHul Ktinidoio. 
Anioii!! flip as I (luiilldati'i "o far «plp«t<i|, it 
wpfp from MiiilrnR, f1 from Homimj. *11 from 


♦ nunRul ill llial * iit])lo\ iiipiit f^ iKriiiitfpd to 
•fpinrl oiifsiilp of tliiif nrp.i, Aii\ piT’ori In an 
oiiiploMiiPiit ttliidi li!i« 1 ) 1(0 "ilfrlaml" Mho 
»ll«ol)(v>( nn> Ifittfiit order ifl\fn to lilrn In fhc 
(oiir-<p of •tin It I iii|>louiiPiit, or wlthoiif renson- 


tipncnl, id piidi from flip l>nlfp<l l'ro\lnip+ jind ioIiIppio i)-«i>nlMn(|oo'<*<ii()(f mjdojnif nf oralwenia 
from llllmr mid Orl'i'»!i, a*! from f I k IMinlnli nod ' liliii'df from work, or dfpirfR from any area 


flip Is’ortli ^^p>d iTOiilier I’rmlnrp. 10 from tli«' 
C'enfrnl I’rovlnips and Uerar. iilm* from i'liid 
and “(K from AR'-nm If Ir of liitirp'if to niPiitloii 
tliaf TliPlr M.ijistlpR flip Kins' and flu Qiiun 


pxlflpd III flip d((irir’ttlon Mlflionf flip consent 
of flip aiithorlf} m'lllii'^ that order, and any 
I m|)to\ I r of a |h rion < n',!ai;i d In an < mployment 

Mlihli lifK 1)0 11 *' do lured** who, Mithoiit 

.. 


]uld fMO aWifH fo III tiliMorfli flu Ifrlil'li* ri a<ionnl)Ii rnii-(, ilWronflmie-i the emnlojincnt 
tto\ernmpnf 'Ir'ilnlmt I’nitri at Mldili flip Ifivliijof ))mli ti<r-<nTi or 1)> ilo'Ins; an edalilhlinient in 
llo^s are f rained and flnf Tlielr Maji-tli* tthMi mnh pif'^on Ir insaaed, eaiiiip^ tlicdU- 
«j)oke to all file Indian tralneei mIio Mir< tlien (Oiitlmutio of lil-< rniptoynunt li ^iilltj ofan 
at, flip lime ll\ the time we Mint fo I’n-'n two olfpiio iindir the Ordln.inrc I’lnallles for 
liafiliP'i of mi He\ln llo>- eacli had ntiiriiol to. Infrlnai iiient are imiirlioiiinent up fo one year 
India On ret iirii, file trainoR are trade tidol wifli additional liahllity fo a fine Courts ran 
liv a spolal Hoard of nMimlnpri npiinlnfpd l)\ ' ‘ 


onU f'il» roanlraiire of offenees under tins 
Ordinano upon reolpt of roniplalnt? made in 
wriflti'R lu a per-on nntliori^ed In thU hclialf 
!)\ tlu ( enfral or a rrovlnelal Government 
Ifoth till* (Vntral fiovinimtnt and the Pro- 
slmhl GoMninunfs with the preslous sanction 
of tlie ('iiitral f»os«rtmient Inst the power fo 
iinl ) riili-s ri sml itlnR or » mjiowerlm: a specified 
aiitlinrita to riRiilafi the watsis and other 
pomiltloiH of (mployniMit of persons In an 
I fiiploj mi nt whti li has hein *' declared " by this 
• Ordlnimp ttluii ana direction remilatlnR 
As a eonseqiieiK p of the entry of Japan liito!"n«ii or londttloiis of -pralre haae been Risen 


the ffosernment of India and If found ‘iiiltabh' 
arc posted as hiiperalsors in Ordiiaiuf faitorhs 
01 as Instriipfoi's at the Terlifilral TrutidiiR 
{'enfres on snlarks wlileh are about doiibb or 
more than what fhea were ReffliiR before tins 
left India 

MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES. 


the War. the daiiRcr had arisen of persons In'K' an niithorlly empowereil by Pitch rules fo 
India abandonhiR their employment or leaalnR ~1 'p tlitm aii\ per-on (vlllm; to (ompU thcrc- 
ecrfcaln areas If this fear were to inaterlall'e with Is ctillla of an olK nee under the Ordinance 

«rvkef essentl7To?^“ 10 ^ < “'“rat Goaemmenf and the aarlo^ 

malntenaneo of public order, the p*'*' l^at 'prose- i iVrdinanec'*** deeh^ 

lit, ion of the war or the malntenante of ‘'ttppUps< I*' ."oiaHwnvs 

jr services necessary for the life of. the com- ir"? l!|\i * iia ctni'kl 

munlty In order to mold such a danRcr the 17' nlV* mn. 

Governor General, in exercise ot the iiowers ”i"',' i'.,, ii-ini.s 

conferred on him by Section 72 of the Oo\<rii J’ krainl 

ment of India Art, l‘M5 proiiiiilRated an ordln- erfern, ns implo\nnent« to which thi Ord 
ance called the Bssentlal serxUes (Slainteiiamp) “***'* •'*^'** niadi applicable 

Ordinance, 1041 This Ordliimue aiipllcs to all 

employment under the Crown and to ana PROMULGATION OF RULE 8IA OF 
cinploMiient or class of emploameiit whiih the. DEFENCE OF INDIA RULES. 


Central or a Provlnelal Goxeriiment declare-s tol 
be an employment foi the purposes ot the We deal with thi< below under the headUiR of 
Ordinance When once am ciiiploi ment In ant I Industrial Disputes Legislation in the followans 

•nn l.n,, • .Inolo.n.l ' pQ pef^On ' t lUiptOr 


partleular area has been ' declareii ' 


LABOUR LEGISLATION-ITS ADHtNISTRATION AND 

STATISTICS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour legislation 
is the Department of Labour of the Go^ernment 
of India with a member of the Viceroy 's Execu- 
tive Council holding the portfolio Questions 
connected w ith the labour eiiiplovod in docks and 
the mercantile marine are dealt with by the 
Depaitment of Commerce All railway work- 
shops and running sheds employing twenty or 
more persons arc factories subject to the Indian 
Eactones Act, the central executixe authority lor 
which is the Department of Labour , but, apart 
from the control which this Department and the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of 


railw ay labour are under the control of the Ball* 
way Board which Is itself under the control of 
the Department of Communiratlons Under the 
Devolution Buies made under the Government 
of India Act, 1019,* Bcgulation of Mines ana 
'Intcr-Provlnclal Migration* w ere central subjerts 
whorens industrial matters included under the 
head * factories* and ’welfare of labo^ feu 
within the scope of the proxincial le^Bi|Jatare® 
Although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour-j- 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in an 
provinces — the administration of the '’anou® 
Acts connected with factories, workmens com- 
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pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc , falls on the Pro- 
vincial Governments who have to hear the entire 
cost of administration as it is not permissible 
under the constitution, for the Central Govern- 
ment to incur any expenditure from Central 
revenues on the administration of provincial sub- 
jects This constitutional position was perhaps, 
to some e\tent, responsible for the opposition 
shown by some of the Provincial Go\ ernments to 
labour measures on which their vieivs were 
invited by the Government of India during recent 
years The Governor-General in Council exer- 
cises control over the administration of the Acts 
passed by the Central Legislature in two ways 
in the first place he is vested by Statute wth the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
. control , and, secondly these Acts in most cases 
reserve certain power to him to make the pou ers 
conferred on Provincial Governments subject to 
his control The general principle observed by 
the Government of India, houever, has been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in the administration of the various all-India 
Acts The central Government in the Depart- 
ment of Labour, however, maintains control 
in connection with the Indian Mines Act 

The Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration, 
and that, if federal legisla 1 1 were not prac- 
ticable, effortsshould be directed tosecuringthat, 
as early as possible, the whole of India should 
Mrtlcipate in making progress In labour matters 
Tor Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation The whole 
question was discussed threadbare at the various 
Round Table Conferences which were held in 
London in connexion with the new reforms , 
and Mr R M Joshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should be a federal subject Owing largely to 
Mr Joshi’s efforts, the Joint parhamentary Com- 
mittee decided for concurrent legislation The 
Government of India Act, 1935, lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Le^slatureand 
by the Provincial Legislatures — 

(1) Factories , regulation of the workmg of 
mmes, but not including mineral development, 

(2) Welfare of labour; provident funds, 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion 

(3) Trade Unions, industrial and labour 
disputes 

Since the institution of the Annual Conference 
of Labour Ministers, the First Session of uhich 
was held at New Delhi in Jariiiarj, 1940, the 
trend has been for Central rather than Pro^ incial 
Labour Legislation — with this difference, that 
whereas all the Central Acts passed prior to 1941 
-lutomatically applied to the whole of British 
India, some of the recent labour legislation has 
been permIssl^e that is to sav, it is open to any I 
particular ProMnee to extend such legislation to I 
its territory or not as it pleases — 


In this Chapter we shall give the principal 
features of all the Central Labour Acts as also 
of all the more important Provincial Labour 
Acts , but, where more than one Province has 
similar legislation, we shall describe the parent 
Act and indicate important differences, if anj', 
betw'een that and the similar subsequent Acts 
We shall also give the more important statistics 
in connexion with the administration of these 
Acts wherever such statistics ha\e been 
published We shall conclude this Chapter with 
a section on the recent demand for uniform 
labour laws for India and the action taken in 
connection there with by the institution of the 
Conference of Labour Ministers 


THE FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 

In the Chapter on the historical siirxey of tlie 
I growth of the labour problem in India we have 
traced the deielopment of faetories’ legislation 
in the country since 1881 when the first Factories 
Act was passed and we gaxe the mam features 
of that Act and the 1891 and the 1911 Acts as 
amended by the Amending Acta of 1922, 1923, 
1926 and 1931 Factory law in India was 
completely overhauled in 1934 as the result of the 
acceptance by Government of most of the recom- 
mendations made for its improvement by the 
Rojal Commission on Indian Labour A new 
consolidating and amending Act w’as passed by 
the Central Legislature in 1934 and “ The 
Faetories Act, 1934 ” was brought into opera- 
tion with effect from 1st January 1935 This 
Act has been amended on three occasions in 
1986, 1940 and 1941 The main provisions 
of the law relating to factories as it stands 
today are as follows 

(a) Classification of Factories — A distinction 
is draim between ' seasonal ’ and ' perennial ’ 
factories A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or Jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts, or the manu- 
facture of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar 
(including gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, 
provided that a Provincial Goxemment may, 
by notification in the official gazette, declare 
any such factory in which manufacturing pro- 
cesses are ordinarily carried on for more than 
180 working da>s in the j ear, not to be a seasonal 
factory for the purposes of the Act The Pro- 
xincial Government may also, by notification, 
declare any seasonal factory in which manu- 
facturing processes are oridinarily carried on 
for not more than 180 working dajs in the jear 
and which cannot be carried on except during 
particular seasons or at times dependent on the 
irregiilar action of natural forces, to be a seasonal 
factor}’ for the purposes of this Act 


(i») Age and Set Groups — ^Factor} operatnes 
are ^1 ided into four age and sex groups (1) 
adult males, (2) adult females, (3) children ot 
both sexes, i e persons oxer 12 and under 15 
years of age, and (4) 'adolescents’ defined is 
persons of both sexes who are oxer the age of 
15 years and under the age of 17 years but who 
haxe not been certified as fit for employment as 
adults Such adolescents as have not been 
so certified are to be deemed to be children 


(e) Sours of Worl —The 
ilexen hours per day and sixty hours per ee 
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Inlil down by the 1022 Act for both ndtilt iiiih k | 
nnd feinnien nro ihwrnHfod only In the cn^e of wi. 
sotinl faotoTio<<, Tim iimxlnintii hourfl iicrniltt^d . 
for perennial faclorM Im\c been rciliiPtd to ten; 
per day anil ft I per week hiibjucf tollm pro%l«o 
that porsoim piii|i1i>\ • d on work nr ci niltallnK con* 
tlnnoiiH prod imt Ion for (i i bnli il ri> ixoiih nnd per* 
Rons whole work i<i ri'itntrid forttii' iimnnfnrtnro 
or Htipph of art li li'‘< of prlint n< n iiiK \ w liit ti mnit 
be inado or Knpplii <1 1 vi r) di\ max l>i> ernplojtd 
for not tnori tliin lO tionre In •tn\ rme wiek 
Ihe innMinnm lioiirR of work p riiiliitd for both 
nnn rtllli ti nili)li SI I ntR and rlilMnn linto Itiii 
limltid to Dm ii<<r di} liotb In > > ond and in 
purenniit fictorlii 


t I) S/iIxlit 1 / II. -Jill. '< 1 . I l-lil 

tin tiiiiii itiiiii III III' I 1 1 >d > 1 I 1' < I \ Il <11 

dnnii. wiiiiti III' dll li'iiii • I II I >. w < 

111 i\ III i\ Il I I il I \ till I \ I I < ! 

t 11 Tilt \ 1 !iu I I It" II ' o 1 1' t I I t 1 

1 II till \ Il ,1 ' it 1 III till I 11 II t'l • ' • ' *1 

Xlie Riiro 1 liivi r III till • i«i of udnli i is liuil’* d i 
tUlrtnw loii-Ni I wtvsi It iwl iw til I i-t o' 
ihildn n to M It iiid i hill 1 ml lii'ioiiH I, irs 
but till (ontinii »i j) Il I of I 11 11 II It 1 11 1 ir- 
111 (.M'rv Iwi iit> four h iiirs in tin* <1 ■ f i Inbit 

and of sKti I n and i lull frii hours lu thi* • i*i 
of chlldn 11 niiist 1(11 It'll till hoi.ti III twill) 
7 p ni and 0 ant for tioiti woinin an i 
eblldrcn llie powir to unnt i \i ni{>tii nfl In 
the i.asi' of woiinn wluri tiihiin il r« i« ais 
rcijuirc that work l•ll<>^lld In doni' it nialif < i/ . 
in Uic Usii utnni! tndnstrs, tonimms to l« 
allowed 

(c) Arlificinl Cooling niul nnmoUiwition — 
Tower his luift .tun to I'toMiniil i iimiii 
^1111 nts to inilioti-i I iiluiv 111 )ii 1 1 ' 1 ' I I 
* y all It (It III III in tji is III I II I 111 II s I 1 1 II 1 \ lit 

'sjiuitii III' I'liiis iiii nun i-iii. Il, 111,1,1 

powir of till ilr if thi> in id "jnn on tint it 
is at tunes uisnllniinl to suiiri o]iritnis 
lit mist diiin;i r to h' vltU or s, reoH dtsimiif ni 
proMiUd, howi \i r, tint tin. lonlina p'wi r i m 
be tppmiabi) iniriisiil withioi' ln^•d\lIl.. 
an anuinnt of i api in*i whnh woul I In. nun I'lm 
able nndi r tin. uii lUiistaiui s 

(/) lli/fiio l’iii\ I'liiii 1- III id' lor t"ni 
nnttiis ni i mini i lion with wniK'i' wiliii' 
(1) till till 111 mill II till I III I sntiilh iitd 
siitlhtent snppU ol witii Ini w ishina lor 
the tibc of persons einplo^ul in prmesscs 
inaolvina contact w ith obnoalniih or poisonous 
BubBtances , (2> for adequate biieltir for riSl in 
factories employing more than ifto persons, 
(3) for the reservation of suit able rooms for 
the use of chtldrtn of women implojcd in 
factories employing more than fifty women 
and (4) for the momtcnaucc of adequate flist 
aid appliances 

(ff) llesi Interiah and Holuiays — The proai- 
slons of the 19H and the 1022 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modiUcations ! 
of a minor character j 

(A) Overtime — ^The old Acts contained not 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours j 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ' , 
workers The new Act places a limitation of i 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 


worker in a scnrnnal factory Is required to work 
lilt riioro tlnn BO hours In any one wttk or 
sh'*ri‘ a w orki'r In a factory other than a seasonal 
Inchiry Is ri*qttircd to work for more than Wn 
lioiitB in nnj one diij. Hut where a worW 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fHty*Iour hours 
In ftn> oil" week, he U to bo entitled, In respect 
of tlfi otiertline worked bss any overtime In 
r, of whicli h" Is fnlltlcd to extra pay 
till ler ill" nrer/ ding sentence, to psv at the rate 

• if on" and i qtisrier times his ordlnsrj rate of 
juj Winn a worker in any factorj works on 
lb' vieklj rf'l tlay, he Is to he entitled In 
r. «j» et of til" OM'rtline worked to psj at the 
fi*. of one nnd a half times the oruinnr} rate 
•f ItJ 

(ii Cfrltfrntei of J’xtntit for Chxlilren — 
I 'I'ld ••ii.ttnmenii have btrn givfii powtr= 
t I til it e rttU* ptt'rrliiUw' the degree of fttne-s 

• lit ittalnnl by thitdrtn and it has been 
pr, s. rti III that vbeneaer Mteli a ‘•tandnrd has 
i.'it I III doan. no iblld fsitinc to atUin it 

111 l< I'ftllli I for tmploMiient in a hetorj 

, >>' I 'It'/ nf Voitnni .''>friief''r(’s — Taeforv 

iii'l I It' b I'liii ulMii powtr- to esH upon 
III .1, icer- to larrj" out siicli tests ns may be 
ti< I '■•ar\ to d"fernilne tlm strength or quality 
if in\ -ii.ililrd pirts of the Btnicture of factories 
If till i in Ilf ojdnloii that, on account ol any 
defut or iindiqimcj In the con'tniction of 
sns fn-tiirs . tiie factorj or nn> part thereof 
J* •! iiu* to iMtiM it» hi* Pfo%Incin! 

iftvirhin* rit& nro further impmvcreil to tanle 
riiliH f r the fnrn'ilmig, by factories, of certill- 

. ifi * 1 ibllit, 

(I) Jx'mfitiiois — \ frequent cau«c of com- 
jliiiit i. iii'-t till* iilikr Tnetory Acts was that 
,hi \ vi'i I'll il loAimmcnts \erj wide powers 
111 t\i iiii'i I. It iln clai'cB of workmen from all 

ir iii\ of til n '.{.rlcils e provisions of the Act. 
J 1 ) 1)1 w Vit limits these powers and prescribes 

mrtlii r tbit no t‘Xeniptions are to be granted 
in ri'i'iit I'f the provisions for sp^emlover, 
problliitlun uf night work and the limliations 
of wu kiv hours for women and persons vinaer 
the tge Ilf slvtion jears. 

I.v \iitii. Ill the F.tclorles (.Amendment) -Vet, 

till piiivi'loni of the 1934 .Act relating to 
b« ilth •'tntv regulation of child labour aim 
I, ji-ti itimi m.iv bt applied to power J set ori« 
inipli.vfii'j: from It) to 19 ."“‘‘.’V' tin 

(itildiui .iri emjiloved It is felt tkat thS 
11)11 ndiiii lit will had to ,, 

non iinplovinont of children In small factories 

bDiii-*!' I at In r than be compelled to register 
under tin* Ait the owners concerned vvouio 
pii ter not to einiiloy children at all 

There has been an increasing tendency m mobt 
Prov luces in India dnring recent years m wkb 
adv aiitagc of Section 6 of the Fnctorles .Act, aio*, 
by notifying all factories employing ten or more 
persoob as "factories" for the purpo^s of the ac • 
In this connection itls of interest to record th 
Dr K N Katju, Ex-Minister for Industries in 
the United Provinces conducted a dctmiea 
inquiry into alleged sweated labour in smau 
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factories for a period of o^er tiio years He 
found that ino^er 300 factories emploMug 4,000 
woikers labour iras scented, there nere no fixed 
hours of n ork and health and sanitarj conditions 
were deplorable The Government of the United 
Provinces thereupon took immediate action by 
declaring all such factories as emplojed 10 or 
moie persons ns factories for the purposes of 
the Act The Second Conference of Labour 
Ministers held in Januaij 1941 decided to amend 
the Factories Act by making registration of all 
factories emplojung 10 or moie persons 
compulsoiv 

C. P. Unregulated Factories Act, 1937. 


in the Factories Act Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no (diild 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except betneen Sam and noon, and 1pm and 
5 pm The double employment of children 
is prohibited and a cbiid who has worked in any 
unregulated factor} on any one day is p^e^ ented 
from Working overtime or taking work home 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and prolusion has been made for 
the grant of a holiday after c^er} period of six 
consecutive days TT omen’s hours are restricted 
I to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factorj before sun- 
rise or after sunset. 


The LegiBlati\e Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Herar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937 Tins Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and (diildren and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which theFactories Act, 1934, does not apply 
“Unregulated Factory” has been defined as 
“any place wherem fifty or more workers are 
emplo} ed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act, 1934, does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on — \ hidi 
making, (u) shellac manufacture, and (m) 
leather tanning ” A “ child ” has been defined 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the similar provisions 


Factory Statistics. 

, > 
The statistics of the numbers of factories and 
of factory workers are given in the annual 
reports on the adimmstration of the Fattorics, 
Act published by all the Prov ineial Gov erniiieiits 
The Gov'crnment of India publishes a sumnnrv of 
the Prov mcial Keports cv cr> j ear In addition 
to those factones which arc rcKistercd under the 
Factories Act, the statistics with regard to which * 
alone arc coveicd bv the annual Provincial 
admmistration repoits, there arc thousands of' 
other small factories in India which arc not 
subject to any control and for which no statistics 
aic available In the follovnng table w’e give 
figures showing the growth in the number of 
factories and in factory population in India 
during the iast fort} fiv c-ycars 


Factory Sfaiisitcs, 1894-1940. 


Year 

Humber 
of working 
Factories 

Average daily number employed 

Men 

Women 

Children. 

Total 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 

1,533 

424,375 

85.882 

31,377 

541,634 

1906 

1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,973 

1918 

3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

5,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,002 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1935 

8,881 

1,360,131 

235,344 

15,457 

1,610,032 

1936 

9,323 

1,400,210 

239,875 

12,062 

1,052,147 

1937* 

8,930 

1,427,103 

237.933 

10,833 

1,675,869 

1938* 

9,743 

1,481,914 

245,099 

10,742 

1,737,765 

1939* 

10,466 

1,498,218 

243,516 

i 9,403 

1,751,137 

1940*t 

10,900 

1,588,000 

247,000 

9,400 1 

1,844,400 


• Tiie figures from 1937 onwards arc exclusive of Burma 

t The figures for 1940 are approximate and arc based on the Provincial Administration 
Eeports 

The annual provincial administration reports | legislation for the first time by the r.ittorics Act 
since the vear 1936 give separate sets of figures j of 1934 In order to preserve continultv, hon- 
for adolescents and for children “ Adolescents ” j ev cr, we iiav e included the figures for adoIc-=fciit= 
was a new age-group introduced in factory | in those for men and for women. 
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THE INDIAN MINES ACT, 1923. 

Tho condllJonB of cinploMiunt of Inlmur In' 
Indinn mines nrn Ko%(rnp(l by the Indlnn Mlncij 
Act, 1023, ns nmcnilcil by the AinendlnK Art? of 
.viul 10 •'» The .11 1 of Ut2 1 nlii' h * tu»<* Into ' 
forte from the l-t 1!12I tlie r.ttlbrf 

etiutnnnt of TKil 'Hie \i I of t!>lil t ontnlie <1 < 

])ro\l'-lrm‘' thMtined to '•eenre ‘■•ifi (\ In mlin- sii<l , 
11 jiroMdert for the m.ilntinsnie ot iin (lliii; , 
Mnfl hut it contained no provI«lons reKiiJatlns, 
the tinploMncnt of labour This cleftct was 
first Tcnudled by the 1023 Act, nctlon 23 of' 
uhleh presprlbed ma\lmnm limits of 'if houre, 
per uccK for underprouml nntl fit) hours pir viel. I 
for nho%C}?round workers, ^'n limits utre prt-' 
scribed for dnll> hours A ilnllj limit of 12 
hours was Imposed for the llr«t tliii'* b\ the' 
AmtndinK Act of lujs wlibh w.i'- brouthf Into 
effect from 1st April 1(1 1(1 \s a rc-utt of the 
ueommcndatlons made In itie mattir bv th< 
llosal toinmbslon on Indian I .tlionr and the 
.tdoption of the lUaft (()n^(ntion on Ifonrt of 
3\ork in Coal Mines b\ the 1 iftonth ‘'•'"Ion of 
the International I.abonr (onfirtme fn I'l.f. 
the Goaernment of India i>\.-'ed 'lh< Indian 
Mines (Amendment) Act, Io{'< nfddi wn*- 
broucfit into cifeet from Ist^ Ottot-<r l‘(j»', 'flu 
main proMsions of the law rtpirdinn hours and 
conditions of work In Indtan Mints is It now 
stands, arc as folfow-, — 

(n) }Co person Is to be employed in a 
mine formorc than six days in an j one week. 

(b) Ko person employed aboseground 
In a mine is to bo permitted to work for 
more than 64 hours In any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day , and 
the periods of work of any such person arc 
to bo so arranged that along with nn> 
Intervals of rest they shall not on ana one 
day spread over more than tiev on liour®. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
tmployed below ground In a mine arc to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and arc 


not in any one day to spread over more 
Ilian nine hours. >o iicrron Is to bp allowed 
to remain b* low ground except during his 
j^irliids of work and where work below 
ground is carrlMl on by a system of relays 
th'" p* rinds of work ot all j i rsons employed 
in (be e I me relay an lo be the same and an 
In b' tri koned from the time the first person 
of the nhy k^avis the surface to the time 
the laii lor'on of the relay rtturns lo the 
surface. 

(d) The employment In anv mine of 
ehlldren under fifteen years of age f« pro- 
hibited, 

(e) Aceldcnt* which cau'c hodlh Injury 
reMililng In the rnforred ah»cncc from worl 
for more than seven days arc to bo recorded 
In the pTP'crlbtd manner. 

Tlie Oovrrnment of India promulgated 
reeulallon* under serlion 29(j) ot tbe Indian 
Mint*- Act, 1023, on the 7th March 1020 prohl- 
bltlns tlie employment of any woman uuder- 
gronnd In the coal mlnc« In Ifcngal, Bihar and 
orl**n and the Central Trovlnees and the salt 
mine' In th" Punjah with effect from the I't 
.Tiih 10 1‘> and In .dl oth* r miii''' with ( Ife- 1 from 
lh» l»i Jnlv IP-U In oribr to prcvfnt undue 
h ird'hlp .1 prbn Ijib of tradnahir— hi Mie 
numb' r of woimn to be ndund ivirv vear 
vi.!*" I.ild dow n \\ omen are not jTtihlMtcd trom 
nieiptlni: (inploynunt in oj-en working- and on 
the -urf.ire ot inlnt - 


Mining Statistics. 

The rolleition of full «tatl«Ue< with regard to 
the numbir. of mim- and of the per-on® cm- 
ploved tin run dvte- from 1024 The statMlcs 
are tontdmd In the .Minnnl Beport® ot The 
( hief In-p' I tor m Mini® In India i he piiWhficd 
riport for tin vear 1040 i- an abridged edition 
whitli ront.ini'- no figure- for numbers craplovcd 
The following talde contains the <stati-tic3 for 
III vear® from 1023 to 1030 



Total number of 

I» umber of persons employed. 


SlltilUQ IllVtS ViStSlV? 

under tlie Act. 

Underground and ^ ^ 

open workings ^ 

Total 


1924 

1,804 

167,770 

1 90.498 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 


1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70.742 


1,992 

106,841 


1028 

1.948 

197,308 


1920 

1,782 

199,908 

69,783 

1030 

1.009 

191,915 

69,7.52 


1,471 

170,638 

60,144 


1,281 

161,924 

62,734 


1,424 

153,042 

£2,505 

1034 

1,675 

170,820 

58,501 

1935 

1,813 

389,268 

64,707 

1036 

1,078 

109,017 

69,070 

1937 

1,925 

195,554 

72,304 

1938 

1,958 

223,984 

82.276 

1939 

1,864 

223,486 1 

81,858 


253,277 

253,867 

260,113 

260,200 

267,671 

260,701 

261,667 

230,782 

204,658 

206,607 

220.381 

253,070 

260,503 

267,858 

306.260 

805,344 
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THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the mcst advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Pajnnent of Wages Act which was passed by the 
Central Legislature early in 1936 and amended 
in iminor paiticulai by an Amending ^ct in 
1037 A detailed note on the history of this 
piece of legislation 'nill be found at pages 503 
and 504 of the 1938-39 Ldition of this publication 
The more important proMsions of this Act uhleh 
were brought into operation with effect from the 
20th May 1037 are as follow’s — 

(a) Scope of Application — ^The Act in the first 

instance applies to factories and railway’s but 
Provincial Governments arc empowered to 
extend it to tramway or motor omnibus serx ices , 
docks, w ban es or jetties inland steamer i csscls , 
mines, quarries or oil-flelds , plantations , and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. ' 

(b) Wages — 'Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or Implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of wofk done 
In such employment, and includes any bonne or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allow’ances, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his emplo\ cr 

Many industrial establishments, especially 
cotton textile nulls m India, grant good attend- 
ance and efficiency bonuses in addition to wages. 
These bonuses operate as fines in cases where the 
standards for earning them are not attained 
The Goxernment of India, while framing the Act, 
included such bonuses w itliin the ambit of 
“wages” but the definition of this term as far as 
bonusesareconcernedhas been w idely interpreted 
The Government of Bombay held that existing 
good attendance and eftlcienea bonuses whereacr 
they obtained must be paid without conditions 
and notified all factories accordingh As a test 
case, the Araind Mills in Almied.ib.ad were pro- 
secuted 111 the Oita Magistrate’s Tourt for non- 
payanent of these bonuses in cases where the con- 
ditions for earning them were not fulfilled Tlie 
Magistrate held that bonuses were w iges and 
directed that the deductions made should be 
refunded to the workers The matter was taken 
into appeal in the Court of the Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad, where the decision of the Jlagis- 
trate was upheld The Mills thereupon filed a 
farther appeal in the Iligh Court, Bomb i\ , which 
rexersed the Ahmedabid judgments and held 
that all bonuses must be earned The Gox ern- 
ment of India intend introducing a Bill in the 
Central Legislatixe Asseinbli to amend this Art 
w ith a X iew to clarify ing the position of ’bonuses ’ 

16 
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(c) Wage Periods — ^No wage period is to 
exceed one month and ail wages are to be paid 
in coin and or currency notes 

(d) Time of Pagment — ^The wages of all 
persons employ'ed In concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the sex’cnth day after the last day’ 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day Where employ ment la 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry’ of the 
second working day following that on xx’hich the 
employment Is terminated. 

(e) Permissible Deductions — ^Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recox’ery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payments of xvages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from proxrldent funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law Deductions 
arc also permitted in resjiect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employ’er as the 
Goxernor-General in Council 01 a Proxiiiclal 
Goxerinnent max by geneial 01 special order, 
authorise The Central Goxerinnent promul- 
gated a Payment of Wages Amendment Ord- 
nance in 1940 amending the Act to enable deduc- 
tions being made from wages with xmttcn autho- 
risation of the employed person for inxestment 
in anv War Sax mgs Scheme approx cd bx a Pro- 
xincial Goxernment The Act docs not permit 
an employ’er to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the x’aliie of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand oxer the 
same to the employee concerned Such a system 
was xvidcly prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad xxlierc it w’as estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct 
ed annually from the wages of about 25,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of damaged cloth handed oxer to them 

{/) Fines — Ifo fines arc to be imposed on 
children, t e , persons bcloxv the age of fifteen 
years Ko fines can be Imposed saxe in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as hax e been exhibi- 
ted in notices wlilcli haxc receixed the approval 
of the ProxiiKial Gox eniiiioiit or of an aiilhoritx 
which a Proxinci.il (ioxcrnnicnt max prescribe 
111 the matter and iinlc«> the pcr-oii who Is fined 
has been given an opportiiiiitx of showing cause 
against the fine The total amount of flnc> 
which max be imposed on any person during anx 
wage period is not to exceed h ilf an anna in the 
rupee of wages for that xiage period and no line 
(•an be recox ered in instalments oraflcr t he cxpii y 
of 60 daxs from the dax on xihicli it was Iiiipospck 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the worker- Proxinilal 
Governments luixe been empowered to make 
rules In connection with most of these matters 

In December 1937,_thc Xorth Western Kall- 
iray reduced the nionthlx rate of jwy of an 
engine driver bv K« 7 for iinsJtisfartory worl 
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Dll' i injihiN (•(> tUi'il an iijij>ll«iint>n nijalii't to tlic 


^{iUlwa^ In tlH' SiHiUl (Jiuium (Vnirl ai 
for Ulojinl iltalndloi)'* ’Jin 


Knraihl in lotiinll ninl (o 




fJnvcrnor 0< ik ral 
I’fo\lnilal (ffAnrnrnriit't to 


n|i|ioliit -IK li otUi r ]>ir-‘nn't n** tin > think lit to itc 


ItKiiMtor 

r.ilfw.iji' 


for tin’ jnirpo-iM of IhU Aft for 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 


Af t whh ii wn=« ttronuiit Into ojn ration Ith 
from Ut ihJi, follow-, thn JlrltMj model 
hilt it^t {iriiMon and tlsrUlU} amt the opcrial 
nnilitinr> •'•t iii» for Its ndinlnlstratlon arc 
snini of the fnf tori' wlihh ill-itlnKHl-sh It from 
tin Urltl-h Aft In Its ytojie— tjin and da-'fs 

of worlir-. ffrtfrtil — tin' oristinti Aft of 1823 
fill fir Miott of the ItrltWi Act hut It 
WA. ine(. »t> for the floftmtnrnt of India 
to ailojil n fwllcy of Kradualness In the matter 
so nn to f retire the fupport of %cstcil Intocsts 
to the orlttlnil measure. The oricinal llmlta* 
lions of *foj>e were to a larRc extent removed 
b> nmcndlnR Acts jtt««cd in 1020, 1020, 1031 
and 1033 and the Act ns it stands to daj covers 


n|i]ith it Ion 

dlsinlssi-d and the < I'-e rsas t il rn in ajijH-al tfi tin' 

Chhf (hnirt of Sind Mr .hi-flhi* \\« l<*n In Id 
lhal .» ndintloii in an i>nnth»Mt*‘ w.ikk- lif wa\ 
of jmiiMiiin lit was in (nniinfinthm of tin 
raMiicnl fif Mai'i’i \<t and oidind a rifiitnl to 
the .Miplh ant ui the ainunnlu dulintid (toni hi-* 

' A hrn f iKoimf of fin trnnm r In whirh rrork- 
(ff) Dctluclwm Jor Ahifner from Jiuhi — * nir-n ■onld r<< ovir dnnnRM from tinir tinidojers 
Deductions from wnRis forjx'rlndii of ah uic»* ji, rup ' 1 1 of ai ildnnti hifnn th" lrt«Mns of the 
from duly should Iw pro rata and rdionld not 1 \\ ,,rknn n’- <’otn|nti atlnn Vrt of 1023 haslicm 
bear a larftor proiiortlon than the jr rlmt of'cls'iiat jtiv'c 3‘u of tin I'Ml 12 IMltton of thb 
absence bears to the iiorlod of dntj (t r , tf tin {>ttliU< atlon. In Ui main iirliniidc', the Indhn 
wnffclslls, £7for27worklin’dajstlnjdedHrtlon'i 
for 7 daf s nh'cncc must not lie more than Ua 7). 
proaldtd that " subject to nn> rulca made In thla 
heliilf bv the i'riolin I.il (lUMinnnnt If t.-n or 
more iinidoMd ]ll'r^on•‘ aitlni; In iniuirt ati mt 
tlK'iUM'lM-. wittiuiit dne iiolhi (Unit U to 'ai 
without Rifimtiln iioihi whlrhtlna areri)|ultid 
to Rl\e cither < \jiri«.'l\ li\ ilnlr loniraifi of 
einphument or liii)illedb !>% the tiriiH of tlnlr 
hcraicfl .uni without reisonihle i ui'e '«nh 
deduction from am Miih ]iir-on niaa lintudi 
such ninonnt not evienHin; hS w.ien for eUht 
d.iv ns ninj h} .in} miiIi lontrnit or tinii' hi dm 
to the emplofcr In llui of due uolln ’ Uj tin 

nmeudiu’,! Aft of 1017 an esphiuatioii wa.>addial . 

to the Section dcalluR with this matter which 'ncarlv claht mlUlon industrial workers in the 
provides that " an cniplo} cd person sliall be countr} . Under the Act, paj-ment of com* 
deemed to bo absent from the jdaco where he ; non»ntlon has been nvadc obligator} on all cm- 
Is required to work If although present In such nloyers who'^o cmplo}ecs come within its scow, 
place, ho rctuses to carry out his work " ever In cases where there ha* been no neBm 

(70 Deducltons for Rteotcry of Adrances.- 1 Bcn« nt}dinjurcil workmen or ^ 

Kecoaer} of an adaance of money glacn before i iSuecd bi 

employment began is to be niiulo from ilio first' "I*®':® per'oii*'! Injur} 
payment of wages In respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery Is to be made on 
advances gnen for traaclling expenses , and 
recovery of adaanccs of wages not nirc.id} 
earned arc to bo subject to rules to bo made b} 

PioaiminI (ioMuiiiuiut-* 

(i) Conlraaing-Out 
permitted. 

(j) Proiedine I’roiiiuinl (foacinimtit-. an 
empowered to appoint Commi«sioucrs for 
IVorkmen’s Compeusation or any other persons 
with judicial expcncuco as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act Since the passing of the 
Act it has been found that the procedure laid 
dowTi in Section 15 of the Act in connection with 
claims arising out of deductions from wages is n 
very dilatory one The action Is a ch il one and 
it takes a long time before the case is brought 
to a decision In many cases where applications 
are filed for non-pa} ment of wages the empIo}er 
IS let off if he has paid wages to the workers 
concerned after the ilhng of the complaint and 
the Courts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases delay in making payments had oocurred. 

(L) Admimslralion . — ^Inspectors of factories 
aro made responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 


accident arising out of and inihrtmirse of empwg' 
meiil and whore the accident is not “irccu) 
nttriliiit il.k to lhi> workman haxlnc been at lac 
lliiif of the III! Went under tb®, 
ilriiik or drii'.!-. or to wilful ‘ll'Ol'®‘bencc ol rmfo 
or order, or wilful dUregard of 
. lli'liU ' hodll} lujiirlC' the contracting of certain 
^o contracting out Is occupational diseases such as antbmx ana lesw 
and phosphorus poisoning were f 
treated for tlie nurnoses of 


for the purposes 

injuries caused by accident, ,, 


treated 
as 

how 01 or, 


iries caiut-u ..w.— , 

r, that the worker concerned was 

the service of the same “-“aAded 

six months Mcrcun- 'poisoning was adOM 

to the list of original 

1920 in order to bring the b, 

formlty with a Draft Convention adopted D3 

the International Labour a"aH 

This ll^t was further expanded in 1933 and a,,aii 
In 1938 bv the addition of 0) '{jo oi 

stances, and {/;) maii 

epithcliomntous cancer of the sMn tne ^ 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation a 
as it stands today aie ns follows 

Classes of Worhnen Covered bij the Ad 

Those have been SP®,®^®®** *?tn^SMtion 2(1 
the term " workman" contained in section i^ 
(n) and in Schedule II. In all cases person 
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employed In an admmistrative or clerical 
capacity and those nhose monthly earnings 
exceed Ks 300 (except Eaihvay Servants) are 
excluded Speaking broadlj', the Act covers 
railuajs, factories, mines, seamen, docks, 
persons employed in the construction, repair 
or demolition of buildings designed to be or 
nliich are of more than one storey or of twenty 
feet in height 01 of dams and cinbankincnts, 
roids, bridges or tunnels , or viharv cs, quavs, sea 
walls or other marine work the setting up, 
repairing maintaining 01 taking down any 
telegraph or telephone line or overhead cleijtric 
lines 01 cables , aerial ropewavs, canals, pipe lines 
01 sewers, the fire brigade, railway mail sci vice, 
persons employed in' outdoor woik in the postal 
and telegraphic services , operations for winning 
natural petroleum or natural gas , blasting 
operations and excavations , ferrj boat serv ices , 
cinchona, coffee, rubbei or tea plantations , 
elcctncitv or gas generating stations , iight- 
hoiises , cinematograph picture producing and 
exhibiting , div ers , elephant and w ild animal 
trainers and keepers and salaried motor driv ers 
and cleaners Eecentlj persons employed in 
warehouses in markets emploving ten or more 
peisons have also been brought within the 
scope of the Act Persons emploved through 
sub-contractors by a person fulfilling a contract 
with a railway are also covered As far as 
seamen are concerned, those employed on ships 
registered in India are cov ered But if accidents 
take place vvithm the three mile limit of the 
territorial waters the Act applies ev en to those 
employed on ships not registered in India But 
with a view to facilitate the settlement of 
claims in respect of seamen on ships not 
registered in India and to avoid litigation, 
provision has been made in the Lascar's Agree- 
ment for the settlement of claims for compensa- 
tion on the lines of the Indian Act and in default 
of agreement the Commissioner of the Port 
where the agreements arc signed has been 
accepted as the final authority to whom these 
matters should be referred for decision 
Kot only workmen emplojed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act As far as 
factories arc concerned, those using mechanical 
power and employing more than ton persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Piovincial Governments are empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of .1 harardoiis nature In pursuance of 
that power the Gov eminent of Boinbav 
have extended the scope of the Act to persons 
emploved on motors or other mcclianic.illv 
propelled vehicles engaged in loading, unloading 
handling or transport of goods and to all eni- 
plojees of iliimcipalities and District Local 
Boards engaged in occupations orihnarilv 
requiring outdoor work 

Amounts of Compensation Pavahle — The 
amount of compensation jiavablc depends, in the 
case of death on the average montlilv wage- of 
the deceased workman and in the lase of an 
injured workman botli on the average montlilv 
wages and the extent of disablement Tlie 
term 'wages’ includes overtime paj and 


the value of any concessions or benefits in the 
form of food, clothing, free quarters, etc After 
the montlilv wages of a worker arc calculated 
the amount of compensation due is decided 
by a reference to Schedule IV which gives 
in a tabular form the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death, permanent total and teinpor.irj 
disablement in respect of each of seventeen 
wage classes The amounts of comi)Cii- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthlv wages are not more than Be 10 
are Bs 500 for death, Bs 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthlv' wages for temporarj 
disablement Bor a workman whose montUlj 
wages are between Bs 50 and Bs 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Bs 1,800, Bs £,520 and 
Bs 15 respectively The maxima for persons 
earning over Bs 200 per month arc Bs 4,000, 
Bs 5,600 and Bs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at n uniform rate of Bs 200 and 
Bs 1,200 respectively, and half the montlily 
wage for temporary disablement Bo com- 
pensation IS payable in re'pect of a * waiting 
period’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused 

(BOTE Permanent total disablement means 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident 
Any combination of injuries totallmg 100 per 
cent loss m earning capacity is regarded ns 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident ) 

i Who are Dependants — ^These are defined in 
two categories firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally all cases actually dependants , and secondlj , 
those who may or may not be in that position 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 

' unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother The second includes a husband, a 
' parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmamed or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent 

General — The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner, (2) in all cases where an cmplojer 
admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner, and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there arc good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information nccei- 
sary to enable them to Judge if the} should 
make a claim or not 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
bad to pay compen'^ation cither to a principal 
or to a workman 

An cmplojer is permitted to make to anj 
dependant advances on account of coinjicnsatlon 
not exceeding an ipmepate of one hiindrt-i 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as «lo » 
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not oxcewi tho comprnntlon ]wjnl>lc to Hint in Imr to IJir tnatnlrnonf** of lh^ proccedjnps 
dopcnrtnnt l« to tin ilnlurtH by fhn Commit ' pro^|ll^tl timt tho ronirnb^toncr h rnlliincd that 
ilonrr from uncti componanllon nml rri«l<! to l!ie|ftn nppllr.itlon nna tckhIo In the rcaronablc belief 
cniplojor Turf her, tho (’omiiil«ihiiier tim . llinl the InJtirj wae <mrh that n pnjTncnt couW 
rlcdiicf n Bum lip f 0 Ha. 2.'i from f he nmomit of j tM nmilf iirHrr fhi' »aM Art nn'l that the 
foinpcnintlon for tho funeral cxpcti'ct of n.l’to%htrhl (iDvirnminl CKrtllUa that the appll 
dfccaicd workman nml pav tho same to the. ration ttai nJrrtMl 
person by V horn aiich csiHii*^oa VI n- Inriiriril , 

, .... , Thr i.oirriitm-iil fif India In th'' T)pp.arfnicnt 

^(fmtntWrntirui T ho Act la nilmlrdMwd , ,,f ( rr, _ jf, ronnirr^ ufi with Ifla .Wjc*ti'a 

cntlrch on n proalnrlnl baMs hv (’otiitnbMotier* . ,,t,^rrt.iimiit. fotiniilafid n I.Trara t\.ar PK 

tobeappolnlidbi I'roi nc ialt.iin imm i.t^ Hit i,«a!lo» SrhMim In Mictid lltKl In re'pert 

rroahicpBof ]kaiv\alnmlMailrnM ha\i' onrfom-.,,f iii.^hlnni'i.t dlrrrtly attributable 

mlssloner each for the vholo proilnr. Ih- inJnrlM Mi'talm.l by laorara tniploycd 

Province of Hombaj h«a one Commli- oni-r for,,,,, ..i.j,, nrf tir'd In ilm rntfiil Klnailora 
thcniorolmporlnntlndiiatrlilftriaa nml for the, , 1 ,,. j.nrtS.iM for v|ilo.r'a pewlom, 

other lire v» 5uh-JU(lpcH h*i\e Immi np|Hilii!ra nh rhl|#tM*V nlto\vn|^r•r^ nufj t;f n*^roii« d!«ahicnient 
cx;omclo(^nitiiMonpralor\\orlJiun;a(oinjtrn..„^^^^^ totnl dhaWe- 

pntlon Til tho other proa incii, the I>Ialrlct,,„,,„t jn ti |a>rar carnlnBlts.- 

jrnBiatT.ate or the pistr et nml SciMoiiB .Tmh't nr ,n„nth will be pild an allowance of 

the Sen or or Siib..Tndpe la the Comml*‘lonii n, |„ fnll «Mt!iment of all elnlnu' Tlw ' 

^TlthI^ his jurl^-uiction widow <»f a la«iar rarnlnc frmn JIjv 30 to Rs 39 

Under tho roniinon law of rni'hml. In elvH Kr month will renlie a life p<"nalon at th»iate 
suits for dnmnKis for inlurba KU‘'t<ilmd b> of H” 10 ji*r monlli 


workmen It Is ojien to the iniplinir to jdead 
(1) the doetrinc of roinmun (niploynn nt, ba 


It ofit n bajiji*'n» In i asf*. tiiforeConimbdonep: 



cmploace la prcsiiiiied to Imae accepted 
risk it It is Eiioh tint he oupht to Inao known 
it to ho part of the rbks of his occupation 
Tlic Royal Commission on Inboiir regarded 
both those doctrines as inequitable and rccom 
mended bv a majority tbai a measure sbould 
bo enacted abrogating tbese defences Pro 
amcial goaernments were consulted In 1032 
and were almost unanlmoush In favour of 
legislation for the purpose In Hie meantime 
judicial decisions in BritisU India while pcneralh 
agreeing ns to the incquitability of the ductrlms 
wore Mil li as to b.iM it ii)iin to imploair- 
inmost Pros nil I > to h.iie roonrM to them 
The liov ernnieiit of Imh.i (i.ivMd thi I ni|iloMr- 
Litihilltv \it t'Ha throiiuli the 1 1 ntrall cui-ki 


Im n i** < the I O't of fh* t>tf>eci dine'* hut tend- to 
ill lav M till mint' Ulth a view to preicntine 
tills tin* itl'f n ton , dtlatorv and rxpcn»hp 
procedure Hit l•o^e^nlmnt of Bengal in 
Xiiuusl llMl, jiiit lhrou!.h the Provincial kegWa- 
lure The Workmen’*- l'oinpen*atlon {BengiJ 

Vinemlimiit) \it for the appointment of luedlial 

rifirei' to whom auv medbal ijtic<tlon« in 
di-.|»ule biiwien iinployir* and worker® may he 
riiirn-tl bv the ( oiuuil'*-iomr for Workmens 
t onije ii'-itlon ami whO'> riport would be 
■•1111111111: on hoth the pirfles Thi- Art -sbo 
provlib'. for the i nation of a permanent panel 
of i|iialilieil luidlral jirictltloner'- who may oe 
apiKilnlid as medbal refirei"- Since the p.t_S'in2 


tiire detlartn-j tli.it th.se def,m,s shall not he <•« »he Bengil Ait the (,ovcrn nenf « im la 


laiscd in suits for diiiiipcs m British India in 
rcspctl of injiinis siist limd hv workmen 


have ilriulatnl jiroposaN to the Provincial 
<*ovcrnminls for the adoption of similar tcntrai 
leglstnfloii on the siibjrit 


During the year 1039, two amendments were 

made m the W orkmen's Compensation Act, one Worbmnn’c rnmnonsation Statistics, 
m Section 5 and the other in Section 15. Ihe Workmen s C,ompcnsaiion oiausu 

first clarifies tho meaning of the expression \H Provlmlal fJovernment® In India Bnb'i'"' 
"monthly wages” which has now been defined \iiniial Vdnilnl'traHon Reports on the vvorMn- 
to mean the amount of wages deemed to be lot Hie Workmen’s (’oinpcn®ation Act ine 
payable for a month’s service irrcspccllvo of ' Hovernment of Indlasumiiiariscsthcscllcporu 
whether the wages arc payable by the month or '<»•■> >iiiiinsiifs! .m nimiiiil survey imdcr tne 
by whatever other period or at piece rates ' 


The amendment thus resolves any doubt ns to 
whether a wrorkninn employed on wages payable 
otherwise than by the monHi or on a monthly 
basis is or is not a workman within the meaning 
of the Act Tlie Personal Injuries (Rmergenev 
Provisions 2 and 3 Geo C, C 82} Act, 1930, 
provides for certain payments to bo made in 
respect of personal injuries to seamen The 
IVorkmcn’s Compensation Act had, therefore, to 
be amended in order to avoid donble payment, 
both under this Act and under the Personal 
Injuries Act The second amendment referred 
to above provides that failure to givo notice or 
make a claim dr commence proceedings within 
the time limit required by the Act shall not be 


and iiiihlbhe-i an annual survey , 

HHe • .statMhs of AYorkmen’s Compcn®ation 
The tJovernmciit of India summ.irics for tne 
venr- 19.m, mto and 1941 had not been pii^ 
IKIied when we went to Press for thi® 
table giving the figure- for the number of m&i 
and non-fafal ea-e® in respect uf 
pensallon was paid from the year 19-4 when tne 
W’orkmen’s t'omjiensation Act was brought int 
cifcit up to the end of the vear 1938 togctlier 
with the figmes for the total amount of wm- 
pcns.ition iwid In each vear Bus been given 
page 585 of the 1941-42 Edition of this publiu 
tfon In the absence of similar figures for tw 
years 1939 to 1941, wc do not consider it necesW 
to reprodiuc that table here 
how ever, that during the period of fourteen an 
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half years from July 1024 to the end of 1938 the 
total amount of compensation paid amounted to 
over a crore and a half of rupees in over 280 000 
cases 

Effects on Industry. 

A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciabie extent In the case of coaii 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated | 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Fide para 39 of the lleport of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925) However, the owners of 
many of the sroaiier coal mines were compelied 
to close doivn their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was then faced In the Punjab, the pro 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhclum District 
ucre reported to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month An unexpected increase in the number 
of serSoJJS and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but j 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
Theic can, however, be no denying the fact that | 
tlie introduction of woiknien’s compensation hasj 
helped considerably to improve the standard 
of safety in the country Facilities for accident 
insurance are now being provided by a number 
of leading insurance compands in the country 
and the most Important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies operatmg m India 
deals with a largo number of claims and offers 
valuable co-operation to the authorities in 
settling compensation claims This Bureau 
continued to render its valuable co-operation 
in the prompt settlement of claims In Bombay, 
insurance companies arc now concerned with half 
the number of cases that came up before the 
Commissioner Insurance companies as a rule 
contest only cases involving questions of law 
or principle and arc of benefit to all concerned I 
In these provinces insurance is widely resorted 
to by the employers especially in the textile 
industry The Millowners’ Mutuai Insurance 
Association, Ltd , Bombay, is an organisation 
of employers one of whoso objects is the mutual 
insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to w'orkraon employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries or 
accidents, fatai or othorw’iso, arising out of or 
in the course of employment 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION. 

A Bill introduced by Mr N hi Josh! in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1924 to provide 
foi the payment of maternity benefits to women 
employed in certain industries was thrown out 
I The Government of Bombay, how ever, took up 
the question a few years iater and the Bombav 
Maternity Benefits Act was passed in 1929 
This W’as substantially amended bj an Amending 
Act passed in 1935 A similar Act was passed 
in the Central Provinces in 1931 These were 
the first Aets of their kind in India Since then, 
Maternity Benefit Acts have also been passed 
in the Provinces of Madras, Bengal, Sind, 
Assam, and the United I’rovlnccs and in Ajmer 
Mcrwaia and Delhi In the year 1941, the 
Bengal Legislature passed a second Maternity 
Benefit Act for women employed in tea planta- 
tions under the title of The Bengal Matcinitv 
Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1941 Except for the 
last Act, all the other Maternity Benefit Acts are 
apphea bic to w omen employ ed in fa cf orics The 
subject of extending the benefits of such legisla- 
tion to w’omen employed in Mines w as discussed 
at the Second Conference of Labour Ministers 
held in January 1941 and as the result of tlioso 
discussions the Cential Legislature passed The 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, in the same 
year 

The main piinciples in all Maternity Benefit 
Legislation arc the same provision for the 
payment of a cash benefit to women for specified 
periods before and aftci childbirth, a tompulsorv 
period of rest after deliveiy and also before 
delivery if notice is given , but, in the latter imsp, 
the period for which an emjiloyer has to pay 
casii benefit is strictly limited All Acts spcelfy 
a qualifying period for the earning of the benefit 
this vanes from six months to a jear Women 
arc piohibited, under penalty, from acecptlng 
! employment under another employer during 
pciiods for sihich they arc in receipt of lasli 
benefit from the cmployci with whom this 
liability icsts In the Central Ait for women 
employed in Mines and in the U P Act additional 
bonuses of Bs “i and Bs ’> respectively are 
provided for if the services of a quiilificd midwife 
arc availed of , but, if *.11111 asslst.inre is pro- 
vided for by or in an institution of an cniplovcr, 
this bonus is not to be jMid Ihe following 
statement shews the main features of ail the 
Maternity benefit legislation whhh Is in force 
at jircscnt in India 



Act, 

Qualifying 
Period 
(Slontiis ) 

Araxlniiiin 
Period for 
Matcmitj 
Benefits 
(Weeks ) 

B.ite of Maternity Benefits 
(Per day ) 

1 

Central (lor Mines) 

.Six 

Light 

Light annas 

2 

Bombay 

Ji’ino 

Light 

Eight annas or average dally wagi 
whieliever i« less 

3 

Sind 

Xine 

Eight 

Do 

4 

Central Prov inees and 
Berar 

Nine 

Eight 

Do 

5 

timer Merwara 

Tw elv c 

.Siv 

Do 

(1 

Madias 

Nine 

Seven 

Light annas 


Delhi 

Aiuc 

Eight 

'Do 

s 

United Provinces 

hl\ 

I Ight 

As III Bomb IV and .'Sind 

q 

Bengal 

Nine 

Light 

Do 

10 

Asssni 

Nine 

I Ight 

Do 
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Annttal FarJorv A'lnilnt fintitm lUport i 
Uw( thp npplJ<'aH<m «{ li^Wu ■ 

<ion <0 farlorliM lin'< Iki'h Jnvlii!: » ir Ijpllvr 
InHui'mo on Un' I'lnjilovna'i)* i>( voinin ’Ihl 
itiis lirrn p.uMi ii) ii)\ In 

inUh in Mnnnl.tlttil 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
192G. 

TIk' orluln ctf tin* in uln*^ of » 'I’rniti* I nl<m< \< t 
in Iinlln wn** tin* Inslnrln lintUln^lniin Mill t «•'’ 
of fO^O in Mliii li tin* M'olim ( oiirl Ut uil* <1 
nil interim injninlion n'^iin**! tin* Mrll> < <>tii 
inittec of tin* ^^I\llr.l'> Iiilionr t'ninn (ort>i<Wln*. 
tiirm to itnluH* urlnin winiiiri to !>>• >1 tinir 
eontradinf I'lnploMinnt i>\ ntii^liij to i<liirii to 
work Triule t’ninn lenilir< f<iiiii<l llt»l fin' 
Mere lialili to jiroot uiloii uni linjirl onnmit tot 
hnii t firtr union hi'I1\IM<i atnl it f*li tint 
•ionie ]eui-.liili(in fur tin* proinilon ol lrit«i< 
unlon=t was nni',.*ir\ In Manli 1 ‘tji Mr 
X M .To'lii tlnn (niiernl Mintir\ of tin \ll 
liuiiti Iriiili t iiion 1 oiu*ri (niK tnovnl 

n resolution in tin i<nli<il l.i 
rceoninif n<iini! Ilut iioMrnnnni •-lioulil iutto 
duee leKlslntion (or tin* le'^t tntlon uni |iroi«( 
tion of triide union' tippo Itton from < iii|'l<ivi t 
to the ndo|)tion of sui h a nn isnr< w < liow< vi r 
so crent that It was not niiilt I‘tjo that tin 
Indian Trade Unions A>t was pi"ul ilil. \«i 
was toroncht into operation with etfut from I f 
June 192" ll\cept for a sj(t;ii( nioillfluitlon 
which was made In IdiH in Sutlon 1 1 r< ^ardltu* 
appeals, the prC'Cnt law on tin* sulijeit run tins 
the same as when the Ait was ilisi pi Md 

Apart from tlio noccssarj pro'lslons lor 
administration and pcnaitice, tin* Indian lrnd< 
^Unions Act, 1926, makes prosislon for thru 
groups of matters (1) (ondillnns I'ourntiiit flit 
registration of trade unions , (2) the oliUitatious 
to which a trade union Is snlijeit after nuistra 
tion, and (3) tlio rights and prlulegesauordcd 
to registered unions • fradc t'liton ' h is li< en 
defined in such a waj ns to uncr tmtli uuntdna 
tions of workers and of cmplojcrs hut not of 
workers and oinplojcrs Persons under tin 
age of 16 are debarred from inouiliershlp of any 
registered union 

Itegislralwn — Anj sesen or more menibors of 
a union can nppij for registration hut no union 
can be registered unless fl) its riilea preside for 
certain statutory matters whlrli liaso been laid 
down in Section 0 , and (2) Us cvecutise is 
constituted in accordance w Ith the i cfiulrcinciits 
of Section 22 whicii lajs down that at least 
fifty pot cent of the oxecutlNc must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to co\ci 
The Government of Sind piiblisiicd a Bill in the 
Sind Government Gazette ditcd 7tli March 
1942 intended to amend tiic Indian Trade 
Unions Act In such a way as to leiiulro that two- 
thirds of the members of tlic cvecutuc of a 
Union must bo workers and also to prevent one 
individual person from being an Ofliepi of more 
than one Union 

The registration of a union may be canccliod or 
withdrawn at any time by the Itcgistiar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfi^ that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 


lf> exi't or has wllfiill} and after noMee contra- 
vened any provision of the Aet, or it it has 
aitoi.ed anv rule wlihli Is Ineonshfent nlifi <hc 
Aet to rontinite In foree or Ins resrindcd any 
rule whleb Is rerjuired b> llie Art Any union 
lU'grlevid l>j ilterelii'vl of a IteglMrarfo register 
It nr h> 111*' nne*llatlrm of Its reglatrallon imy 
prifir an appisl to a jinlee appoinieti h> the 
! I'f«ivli|i liil ftovi Muin III for lie' pnrpo * , and, in 
1 111* I VI III III lln* ili*iiil • li 111 vin 1) an apia* il, the 

' awrh Vfd pnrl} Ins (he fh'lit of a further appeal 
5 to Ihn 111 ’ll ( oilrl, 

• t}fiUfirittnf /mforerf an ItrgOtfrrd Trade 
, /'fliniif — 'Ihe geniral funds of nglsfered trade 
' imtons fsimof be spent on oiiferis other than 
Iho e «p*rlfied In hretlon 16 ol the Aft nor on 
{Htiuiril obprts , tint the Aet nnVes provj Inn 
for the rri if ion of a 'ejiarale poiltlrnl fund, stib 
'«'f|p‘|oti to whleU maj be roHi cte<l from ftteh 
•iieiiilwr** ns vobinlsrilv deilre to eontritnite to 
II All re g('>tere<l unions are r* finlted to submit 
Minnvfl) lo tin Ilevi<ttar dnlv auditeit Flstc- 
iiiMifs of neeounts in ptf rrlbed forms fogefher 
with rhuu** ■ In ofileern and the executive and a 
eopv of the rules corn ried up (o date A'otfccs 
of all rlivn,M in the riilts or of flic rccUferr-d 
nun* or the te^ii'etol addrc's of the office of 
tin union, of amslrsimtlons with other unions 
or of dll iilntlon mint be submitted to the 
lle,r|*frsr In pre -irlbeil forms within prescribed 
p* rloi|e ,,{ rp, Ir urtenee I .vlUtre to carrj out 
tin •■>* obllgiUiins ins'- result cltlmr In the cancel- 
laflon of 11 unbm’r reel drat ton or Itv the ImposI 
tion of s ihi'* rii" Act fiitthrrrtnnlrcsffuitflie 
mb'* of even n-'lstirid union thoiiW make 
n<lef|nite ptovi Ion for the Inspection of book* 
of ariounts and li't« of members b} the officers 
and nieiiibefs of tfu union 

tU’tht* niul VrnxUjfe of Rrywlrroi Trod* 

Unions liii All confers oil registered unions 

tin rikht to rorjxir.ili. exiitenci* and of 
stKti“"lon with |K)wer to nctiuirc and hold oom 
inii\.ib|r and iniinovable propertv and to enter 
info confricts A realstered trade union is 
' imiiinnc from preset ullon lor criminal cousplracj 
1 III respect of an agreement, unless it Is one to 
coininil nn olTence, made between its memoers 
for tlie furtiiiraiicu of a trade dispute or for 
rest mint of trade and from any IcgiU dinicuiiies 
arising tbcrefroni. It nl “0 cnJoiB Immunuy 
from civil suits In certain esses 

'the mlminlstratlon of tiic Indian Trade 
Uniom. Aet is cntirclv on a provincial basis 
luul tacli Provluelnl Oovernmeut is requirctf to 
appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions a 
union IS lo be rigistcred in the 
whlcli its licad olficc is situated and It this « 
transferred to anotlier province, the registration 
has to be transferred lo that province 

Registered unions arc empowered under 
Indian Tiado Unions Act to carry on any wot 
of insiirnnco activity without being imdff 
anv obligation lo secure professlonai ad'fco 
ns to the actuarial soundness of siicli buslnes 
By virtue of Section 118 of Tlio 
1938, insurance business earned on by a trnov 
union IS not subject to tiic 
Act Tiro result therefore iias been that certain 
unions aro undertaking unsound schem^es 
insurance now baiuied by the Act espewa y 
that form of it which is earned on on the basis 
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of the dniding principle With a view to 
protect the interests of members of trade unions 
ulio are and might be the Mctims of impostures, 
the Government of India, in September 1910, 
issued a circular letter to all Pro\ incial Govern- 
ments milting opinions as to the application 
of The Insurance Act, uitli such modifications 
as might he necessary, to insurance business 
carried on by Trade Unions 

One of the most 1 cxed questions in councsion 
with trade unions in India is that of their 
recognition by the employers We are dealing 
uith this question more fully in the Chapter on 
Trade Unionism in India Many Bills aimed at 
compelling emplojers to recognise unions of 
their uorkers haie been introduced by prnate 
members in Proi incial Legislatures but these 
failed to carry the support of the Governments 
concerned The subject has been discussed 
at the Labour Ministers Conference and on the 
decisions reached at the Second Session held in 
1941, the Government of India Im e non drafted 
a Bill intended to add a new Chapter dealing 
uith the Kecognition of Trade Umons and Bights 
and Liabilities of Bccognised Trade Unions to 
the Indian Trade Unions Act This Bill uas 
forwarded to ProMncial Governments for 
opinion on 18th March 1942 and replies have 
been asked foi so as to reach the Gov eminent of 
India by the 18th Julj 1942 Copies of the 
circular letter of the Gov ernnient of India on the 
subject mav be obtained on application to any 
of the Commissioners of Labour at Fiov incial 
Headquarters tovms or cities 

Statistics of Registrations. 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis- 
tration under the Act There had been no 


prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
' the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckmgham Mill case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in practice, most of 
the existing unions thought that registration 
involved obligations re maintenance of proper 
books and accounts, audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restnebons re the framing of rules in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 
disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
I and privileges which registration conferred • The 
I impetus to registration hpwev er came from the 
emplojers who in manv cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition — ^in many cases 
even registration did not secure recognition 
In a number of cases registrations were short- 
lived because thev' had to be cancelled owing to 
failure to submit annual returns or for non- 
comphance with the other requirements of the 
Act It is of Interest to observ c that the Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad, which is the 
biggest and best organised trade union in India 
refrained, on purely political grounds, from 
registering until the end of 1935 and it only did so 
then owing to the probable decision of the De- 
limitation Committee to make registered textile 
unions in Ahmedabad a basic coustitiiencj for the 
return from that centre of labour representativ es 
to the Bombay Legislative Assemblj which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Gov ernment of India Act of 1935 The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all the provincial registers in. British India 
at the end of each financial > car together w itb the 
membership and income of those which furnish- 
ed returns !l^e figures exclude cancellations 
of registration. 


Begistered Trade Untons tn British India 


Year 

Humber of 

Unions furnishing returns 

registered 
trade umons 

Humber 

Membership 

Income 

1927-28 

29 

28 

100,619 

Bs 

(In lakhs) 

1 64 

1928-29 

75 

65 

181,077 

3 17 

1929-30 . . 

104 


242,355 

4 S3 

1930-31 

119 


219,115 

4 07 

1931-32 

131 


235,693 

4 78 

1932-33 

170 

147 

237,369 

6 57 

1933 34 . 

191 


208,071 

5 03 

1924 Bo • « « • 

213 

183 

284,918 

5 29 

1935-36 

241 

205 

268,326 

5 29 

1936-37 

271 

228 

261,047 

4 88 

1937-38 

420 

343 

390,112 

6 93 

1938-39 

502 

394 

399,159 

8 00 

1939-40 

666 

450 

611,138 

1122 


The number of women uienibcrs of trade 
unions 111 India is verv «imll indeed In 1927-2S 
it was ],1C6, in 1933-34 it was 2,999 and in 1939 
40, 18,012 or onlv 3 0 per cent of the total 
membership in all registered union« Of the 
C6G unions on the register ns at Slst March 1940 
18S w ere in Bengal, 72 in the Prov ince of Bombaj 
111 in the Province of Madras and 05 in the 
Punjab Of the total Membership of 511 138, 
179,381 were eniplojed on railwav^ 130,931 in 
textiles and 52,742 were seamen The figures 
in the above table are taken from published 


reports but It 1« learnt that the total niiiiibir of 
regMend iiiuoii‘< m India o'* at the tnd of 1941 
was 7')0 with a nienibcr-'hiii of ajiiiroxiniatelj 
050,000 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 

Indu'tri il Dispute^ Legi-Iatlon in India tedav 
I- cotiipri-ed of a Central 4ct I nown a® tj,e Tr^df 
Disputes Act, 1929, Buie 81A of the DcUri.) ci 
India Buies and the E'-srntial Sirvlic- (MjIi 
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tennncc) Oiilliiniiro, UHJ. In •■o fnr »>< li t'o'fri*' 
till' question of woil»ii'< lnlni’ ri'inln'l to !«' nt 
(lilt V In tlip I oneern'i to wlili li It lins Im i>ii ftjtjiHi •! 
iind the powei whlih It rKi'i to the tVotinl nml 
Pio\lnelnl (tovernini nts to mnUi tnh < with 
M«iU(l to the «i>j>olntinent of nn iinthorlt^ to ttic 
wnjjes nml romiltlnns tif < luhloMiti iit In •■mti 
eoneerns These njijiK to tin wlioli of Ittitf h 
liulln. Tlie l*ro\lme ol ttointit^ hn thi 
Hoinh:i\ ' InihistrInl f>Is|mti< \it, lfi'*i in 
luhlltlon 

Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

This \rl W'ls tli-.t jns^nl hn n jutlml of fixe 
xeai- lt\ nn Mmiutln.' \ii ju '■nl In l‘i'l It 
was phueit |» rniniK ntiv on tlie •st itnte Itool 
The Act was inrtln r nn\< nchcl In In 'h In otili r to 
proxhU fur tlie n|>]«iintin( ni nt < nm lllntor-' 
The innln }ii<i\M(ins of tlii \<t n It -tsnit' 
todnx nn ns loilous 

Afipointmuil oj f'lniff-. n/ /iiyinrij mu/ //uio/' of 
Counliafmn 'the (mxirnot (.iiui.tl In < iiiiikII 
ill the iSsi* ol tiillw,i\s or coiii'tie- niuh r Hi* 
control ut till i>o\( rniiieiti of Iiullt .in*l Hi* 
ProMiicril t<u\( nnin Hi in tin i i-** of nil otli.t 
lomerns or I'ronjis of loiuirii- In'* jiowir ii* 
ipfernnx inititrsnp]n.iiiti>! totu tonn<tt<il with 
or reli'Mint to an\ tr.nh cllsjmi* wiilili i\l-.t- 
or Is npprelic mil (1 Intwien nn iin)ilo\ii nn*l ht- 
worKnu'ii to 'i l niirt of lininlrx for r< fiotl or to 
refev the whole lilsjmte to n Ifo ml of < on* ill itlon 
for promotliiK a sittleiiunt then of Wtiir* no 
teferenoe Is made h\ either fniix or wlur* ■» 
reterenec is ninth to lloxirnimut li\ onU on« 
partv, the ajijmlntment or otlit wUi oi n i <mii or 
a Board Is entiielx nt tin dhirition of (>»Mtn 
ment , hut where hoth the jurths to n ills|iiit< 
apply elthoi eonjultitlx or sii>irilil\ for tin 
'icfcrcnce of the disfnite to n t onrt or n lUnml It l« 
hphhgatoix on (iOMrnnuiit to |ito<<<il to 'iiiiiolnt 

Couitora Uoiml is ih* * isi neu I** )>iiiM>t)*t 

hat Ooxeiiiiiii nt in suihUhI t|,u i.irson- 
appiviiig Ti])iesint tin inujoiils oi I'oti ftirtN 
'' The objeits of courts oi iiii|ino whUli nnx I** 
composed of an tiidviieiid<.tit c li tlrninn uiui ulhcr 
independent jicrsous or uid> one indcii<.udcnt 
person would be to lii\c»tlif!iio and report 
on such questions cunne(.ttd wttii the dispute 
ns might be referred to them The settle 
ment of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court's fliidingo 
The objects of Boards of Coiuilintiou which ; 
may consist of one independent person or one, 
independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons I 
representing the interests of botli tlie parties to ' 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute ^Provisions are contained in the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents Neither party js under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board , but in practice botii parties 
would be expected to do so 

Special ProvisiomfoT Public Uhhtii Spri irrs 
“ Public Utility Serx ice ” ins been deilncd to 
include any postal, telegraph or telephone 
services, any undertaking w'hlch supplirs power, 
light or watei to the public, anx sjsteni of public 
conservanev or sanitation and am’ lailwax 
service or water transport services which haxe 
been declared as such by Government It lias 


Imi‘ 11 til id* a jt* It'll olhme for pM»otr riiiploxid 
in <'<1x111' to f'o on siHff. without glxiiu' 
(oiitti 1 II dfijs* mdin 111 xirltliit' to tin ir i tnpioxrr 
of Hitlr iitl<'tilton to ifo «o f'lnaltiis an abo 
pioxliti'il for jwi'oif aiKftliii' smhaii offniu 

Aftfioinfiiicut oJ ( tmfittnlare — llii f'enltnl 
(ioxi riiini lit inr<''{'*(t of indiistrlM. Iiiwine-fs 
or iiiiiii rtakhi ‘i larti**! on t>> tlirni or nnclfr 
<ti*!r atitliority or lij a rnllw'xx rotiipan> andtlH 
I'ro.liiilnl (fiiVt Ttitiu nt , in rf’-ip**! of tlii luMlir- 
taklni,. wiiiilii tliilr i’ro\lmi'<, Inxi boin 
iiiipo\iri<| to apfi'iliit f'o(i< ilistlon fiflic.ri 
‘■linri'ifl ulilt tli‘< ituix of tiudnlin" in or 
proinoiln'r' Hi" ►iltl* in* nt oi tr'vd*' di-piite-" 
I i>i« ill illiiii oilnir* lixxt til' f'owcr to <"111 for 
•hMiiiiuiii- fjoiii uml to »iit<r the jirim’-f- of 

»iiiplo>»r-, 

/'on ? ffhiti, I If) UP till .s/ril(— and lorl- 
o'lt- \iix orlfxV/iiil wlil<h li'iisiix object 
title r tb III or in 'idiiitlrui to Hi (iitHm in<e of a 
trml* ill piiti •‘iflilii Hu trxd* or Imlii-trj in 
will* b He • trll I r» or < nii lox* r « I/s kin" out arc 
• ii/se. .1 tir will. It if* i.'iiiil fir latnilaled to 
billiit 'txtii Mel e*ii>t.i| linrdsiiip lipoii the 
<(iiiiiiiiiiittx iiel tii'titi} toriimpitanx t*oxem 
III* lit ill l.tUidi Indli. Hi* l.derai U iilwax 
tiitliortt) nr tie <*ri.>xii fb'pri (ntnfixe to take 
Of .itr.i'ilii Ifiiiii t li if* mi parti* 111 ir toutse of 

ikH.io h lib if I'lriir.i fiirtlierlnK illegal 

•trll * • or It" I out I .If* llali'i to punl hinent while 
He* * r* lu-tii ’ to tsi » p-irt ill thftii art protc/ted 
(null tf.iil* iioioij ill- li'lfilh ' to wliUh the} 


ml 'Id iiiierul • in iiiijutid 

Rule 8IA of the Defence of India Rules. 

lid'* tt i" piiviuid)’ it* i| l>i the (.oxernni/nt of 
Iiidii III t imi itx I'Hd .ind w i" anundtd m tlie 
iiiiiidli III \|ax of 111*' >• uiie xi'.ir The ooKf* a* 
Uiil* M \ of Hu Difim.' Ol iiuUa Unles U the 
ixi>uiiiii* of "Irik* 1 'tiid (ihK out" Itimpowers 
tie t *011.11 1*0X1 ritiiu nt to make hx , 

I'lmnl otiiir proxl-lon for («) prohibitlm. 
"idipit to till' prox I'loii" of the otiUr, '* 

III loi k out ill I oiiti* I tioii with tirtx trade ut • 
putt (/») ri qiiiriiig niipioxers to “hserxe tor 
'>11* li pi riml as in ix lie i.petliipd in the 
linns niid londltioiis of ciiiplox ment as nw 
1*1 (htenniiiiil ill .ii/ordaiire xiitii the oraers . 
{<) riurrliu’ .im tride riispnle tor ‘’onj-inttion or 
.iiliiKlii.it ion In Hie maimer proxlded in rue 
order and (*/) (iiforclng for siuh P<“rlo" /*!,,„ 
Im i-peeltieii in the order Hie dlcisiom ot in 
iiiiHiurUx to wliiih a trade dispute has "i 
r/ferred for .ariiinlJr.aHoii . proxitled that 
ordi 1 iii'ide iimier (//) "li'ill require an finPI^J . 
lo'obserxe terms aiul londitioiis of 
less fixoiiMlde to Hie xxoikmen than tn 
existinu in the undertaking at a”}\*h***^' 
tlirce nioiitlis preeediiig tlie date of tiie orders 

Bv xlrtnc ot tire 'ihoxo Rule tlie Oo^ernment 
of India issued a General Order on Ctii Jt arcu 
liHU luexentiug am person in nm imdert ^ 
(deilncd as am niidertakin*’ bx way of tnu 
business) from going on strike in ‘^oanec 
wltii anj trade dispute without ba'‘"o 
his emplox’cr, within one inontli before sWbitY* 
not less than fourteen d.ix’s prexious nott 
WTitlng of his intention to do so Thk 
also iaxs down that wliere pnx L a 

has been referred to a Court 
Board of Conciliation under the Trade Di P 
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Act, 1029 or for conciliation or adjudication 
under an order made under Kiilc 81A, no person 
employed in any undertaking concerned in the 
dispute shall go on stiikc until the c\piry of two 
months aftei the conclusion of the proceedings 
iijion such icfcicnce The Cential Government, 
hy virtue of two notiflcations dated 12th March 
and 20th May 1942, have directed that the 

S 511 01 s confened on it by Buie 81A of the 
cfcncc of India Buies Mould also be exercisable 
by the Provincial Governments subject to 
ccitain qualifications 

It IS of intcicst to observe tliat the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by virtue of the poiveis vested 
In them by the above orders, rcfeircd three 
majoi dismitcs in Bombay City — 1 e , those in the 
Mazagon DocU, in General Motors (India), Ltd , 
and in the Bombay Electric Supply and Tram- 
ways Company, Limited — ^to adjudication by the 
Honourable Mr Justice Chagla, a Puisne Judge 
of the Bombay High Coiiit in the first tiio cases 
and by the Honourable Sii Bobert Broomfield, 
Officiating Chief Justice of the High Court, 
Bombay, in the last case 

Essential Services (Maintenance) Or^ 
dinance, 1941. 

This Oidinanco has been dealt iiitli in the 
Chaptci on “ Second World Wai — Its Effects 
and Bcpcictissions ” Its main object Is to 
prevent ivorkcrs in certain essential services 
nhich have been ‘ declared ’ by Government to 
be such from loaMng their employment Under 
this Ordinance, however, a ivoikcr ivho disobeys 
any laivful order gnen to him in the course of 
his employment, is liable to bo punished An 
Older not to strike M’ork would be a lawful ordei 
Section 6 of this Ordinance further empowers 
the Central Government or, uith the preiious 
sanction of the Central Government, a Pro- 
suncial Goveinmcnt to make rules “regidating 
01 cmpoueiing a specified authoiity to regulate 
the wages and other conditions of service of 
pcisons or of any class of peisons engaged in 
any employment or class of enioloynicnt ” in 
any conceiii uliicli has been “ declared ” ns an 
essential service undei this Ordinance 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 

This Act IS perhaps the most advanced and 
outstandmg piece of Labour Legislation ever 
attempted in India Put In a nutshell, the 
object of the Act is to make all strikes and 
lock-outs illegal until such time as the procedure 
provided for in the Act for concihation and 
arbitration is exhausted All industrial matters 
relating to wages, conditions of employment, 
pri\ lieges, rights or duties of employers or 
emplojccs, or the mode, terms and conditions 
of employment or non-emploj ment are divided 
into two schedules All matters which regulate 
the relations between employers and employees 
such as rules of conduct or standmg orders for 
operatives are listed under Schedule I Matters 
connected with wagc«, hours of work, londitions 
of employment, etc, with regard to changes 
in which cniplojcrs arc required to gi\e notice 
to the icprcscnt.itn cs of thcli cnlplo^ccs .ire 
listed under Schedule II Go\crniiicnt lime 
power to modify these schedules (Section 72) 

Standing Orders E\ery cmplojcr in an 
Industry' to which the Act is made applicable is 


required to submit, witlun a period of two 
months from the date of the application of the 
Act to that industry, a draft ol the Standing 
Orders which he proposes to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and his employees 
The Commissioner of Labour is to “settle” 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned in the industry. Any person 
aggrieved by any of the Standing Orders so 
“ settled *' has the right of appeal to the Indus- 
trial Court (Sections 26 &, 27). 

Changes Ho employer is to be permitted 
to make any idiange in any of the Standing 
Orders settled by the Commissioner of Labour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or in respect 
of any industrial matter included under Sclicdule 
n unless notice of such intended change is given 
to the rraresentative of employees. Any 
employee who desires a change in any industrial 
matter is also required to give notice of such 
Intended change to his employer. Copies of all 
such notices are required to be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of labour, the Chief Condliator, 
the Begistrar, the Labour Officer and to any 
other person as may be prescribed (Section 28) 

Representatives of Employees . — ^The Act con- 
templates the creation of three distinct types of 
unions In the first place no union which has 
not been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, has any place in the 
scheme of things under this Act Unions may 
be either occupational unions or industrial unions 
Any union which has a membership of five per 
cent, of the total number employed in any 
occupation or industry in any local area and 
which has been recognised by the employers 
concerned or any union which has not been so 
recognised but which has a membership of 
twenty-five per cent of the total number employ- 
ed may apply tor registration for the purposes of 
the Act (Sections 7 & 8) Any registered 
union which has a membership of twenty'-fi^e 
per cent of the total number employed in the 
occupation or industry concerned may apply 
to the Begistrar for declaration as a representative 
union (Section 12). Unions wliicli ha%e a 
membership of five per cent or more but less 
than twenty-five per cent, and which have not 
"been recognised by the cmploy’crs concerned 
may apply to the Begistrar for being declared as 
qualtfica unions (Section 11 ) The three 
types of unions, therefore, are (1) Bcglstered 
Unions; (2) Beprcsentative Unions, and (3) 
Qualified Unions “ Bcprcscntatiie of Em- 
ployees" means (i) where the majority of 
employees directly affected by a change are 
members of a registered union, such registered 
union, or (it) where some of the employees 
directly affected by the change belong to a 
representatUe union, that represcntatlte union , 
or (til) in other cases such representatives not 
bemg more than five as may be elected in the 
manner prescribed by employees directly 
affected by the change from among thcmschcs , 
or (tp) in cases where representatives arc not 
elected under (tit) and in all other cases not 
falling under any of these clauses, the Labour 
Officer (Section 3(29) The Biilcs m.'ide under 
the Act make provision for the determination 
of the union which is a representative of 
employees , and, falling unions, for the election 
of the workers’ own representatives 
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Prfltmlnnri/ Procrdurr , — On (lin rcrfljit of n 
nollco ol rimuKO, Iho cmplnvtt awl (In r«ptt 
fccnlntlvo ol I lie ('inrtlojm fOW<rnf<l an- («> 
discus'? tlin propo .rd rimn(.’t> A pcrlwl o( (U(« rn 
dajs lias been {t|Io\M'(l for (li'’,c dl'andon? 
It* an a)rrcrincnl In nmlji'd Intwu'n th*' 
parties, the mi'inorandnm of rnirU ni-'ri > iw’tit 
In to 1)0 rent to the Jt<i:l,lrar for reubtratloii 
(Section 30) In r'l'cs sslnre tlie halioiir CJlIlcer 
jsono of (hu parties tlio l,al»oiir Oiln ( r 1 1 te<iulnil 
to put tlio terms of lljo propo .<i| ni’H'-iwnt 
l)cforo a ineethiR of tlie emplojics lowetnrd 
and lie 1 b ompo^sered to enter Into an acru nient 
onlj If the inajorllj of sncli em]>lojiei ronenr 
(Section 3J), 

W/icn flifjwtr (n eointii‘iif' — If tin 

ptoUmlnary procecdlnpn fall (o prodme nn 
agreement, (ho pirtj phlnp (lie nolle h r« i 
qulrcd, It he still de ,lrt that (In' projni ed < hanee 
should he cflcclcd, (o send a full i(a(un>nt of 
(lie ca'sc tothet’oncllhlor, the t'hh f ( onrlll iU»r j 
and the Ileglstrar (Section 31) On noliitj 
of the statement of the cais (ho (‘onclllstor Iss 
required to enter the linlustrl'd dl.piito In a 
register (Section 35), 

Conci/tafton . — llie Act inaliin pro\l'ilon for 
the appointment of Conciliators and fap'UM 
Conciliators Ihc Commlasloncr of I.ahmir fa 
to be the ev-ollldo Chief Conciliator (or the 
purposes of the Act (Section 21). Troahlon 
has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting ot Independent 
chairmen and momberR representing emplojirs 
and employees to bo bclectcd by (So? eminent 
from panels formed lor the inirpos? (Section 23 ) 
On malting nn entry of nn industrial dispute, the 
Conciliator concerned has to try and bring about 
a settlement of the dLspulo (seel Ion 3(1) but 
power is reserved to the Chief Conciliator to 
iterveno at any stage In any conciliation pro 
eedings held by another Comlllator (SetHon 
i^). The Chief Conciliator or the Conciliator 
has to send a report of the tvholc case (g (jotern 
ment on the conclusion of the concili'ition pro 
ccedings, and in all uisi> wlicro '•«.tlU'im’nt-« 
are reached loplci of suih M‘ttlonu'nt‘'Ure to In 
forwarded to the Itcglstrar (Section 3S ) 
During the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Conciliator the Goscripncnt iiKii/rand If both 
the parties agree either prior to the commence- 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about n settlement 
shall, refer the dfsputo to a Board of Conciliation 
(Section 39 ) Government Is empowered to lay 
down tlmo limits for different stages of coneftfa- 
tlon proceedings (Section 41) and tlio Act glies 
various powers to Conciliators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, etc. (Section 40 ) 

Industrial Court — ^Tho Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an Industrial Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of tiio 
Act. The Court is to consist of two or moio 
members to be selected from persons who arc, 
have been or ate eligible, for being appointed 
as Judges of a High Court (Section 21) 
The Industrial Court, inter aha, is to decide 
all matters referred to it under Chapter II 
of the Act connected with the registration of 
unions and it has also to decide appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner of Labour in con- 
Dcctlon with the Standmg orders (Section 68). 


.'—Anv employ rr and a registered 
union may by a ttrltl<n ngrc' ment (cailpd a sub 
mh'lon) iit'fpi (o anhmll any pfespnt or future 
indw trill illijuile nr any chi'p? of Ruch disputes 
to arliitrad'in of any p'rKon wliptiipr such 
nrhiltnttir h nam'd In the agreempnt or not 
(o the (nihi'.trht (’outl. All milmihilons are 
to he regUt* ri d with th' Iip/lalr.ar (.Section 43.) 
In thn ahe me of an ngrr-pinent to the contrary, 
«nhml.il>in» arc IrtMorahle tint are terminable 
by plains sk m'lolli' n'llkc (Section 41) 
'lUe <oii(ttli(l->n prnrepdlm.a proilded for under 
th' Art ar** hatnd In ea-' i where the reprccn- 
tatUf of unployr.a h a regWeted union which 
h a pat(% to a Mihml-ilon, (berilon 40.) The 
A'l (iinialne vatl'iua ptoil'l'ini with regard to 
tlip ihith I of (he fn'hisitfal Court, procedure 
hefnt' tti* (‘onrt, ext eud'in ed orders as to C03(s 
and till partt'*. on whom orders or awards 
of iti*' Indn trial Court will Ijf Mndhig. 


• 'ift/ (r(>i(rr‘(ioM »n (Vrfuirt — 

(’ml* r the O'Ulnal .\rt, lii'hr'trii! dl-putcs 
1 i>uld hi. ti ft rrt d to th' arliUratlon eltlier of the 
indn itlil Iciurt or of auj otlur person onlv 
wh*n 'in 'inp'oyir rni'te'l Into nn agreement 
whli a i'nl'ui re-'kli ted uwl' r this Att to do so 
In <<ni'i or lii'tU'drle-. wh'ri. there arc no 
rirMiriil nnlom or i vm where tlierc Is n regt- 
t‘r> I union l>nt tin {vtbs cannot agree to 
n fer a dUpnti' to nrhltr.itloii, arbitration In 
HI Industrlitl dl.pnt' k n')t pO'<lb!e In order 
to maki' atldtridon toinpul ory In certain 
la-"., (Ill (iovirnor of Uonibay promulgated 
'fhe ll'uiil'i\ Iildti 'trial In-put's { Mncndinent) 
All liM) on lh-> 2l'th May lOtl, by \frtne of 
whhh povtr K gliin to th» I’rmlncial Coicm- 
int lit torifirnnv ili-putetotbenrl'Hnitlonoftlio 
Indu-trl.it Court If It i- t-afl-ftcd tint the conti- 
nu.uiie of any iU->piit(' 1 1 likely to cause serious 
or prolong! d lmrii>'lilp to a lirgc •■ectlon of the 
connininlti , or e'rlou'.ly ilTect an industn* and 
(he pro-put-, .md -tope for employment in it, 
or » lu-i a etrlou- out brcik of dLordcr or a 
lin.ith of the luildic pc ice The Amending Act 
has hteii applied to all the industries in the 
Proa line ot Boinhiy to whkh the main Act 
had help n])plled 


llltoal strikes oiid loel-oith ‘ — A strike or a 
lock out w ill be illegal If it Is deciared, Mm- 
mcnced or continued (a) In eases where it rclRtc| 
to any iniiuslrlai matter mentioned fn Schcdulei 
bcloro tlio Standing Orders relating to such 
matter and suiimittcd to tho Commissioner or 
Labour arc settled by iilm or by tlie Industrial 
Court, as tiio ease may be, or before the expiry 
of bI\ montiis from tho date on which such 
Standing Orders come into operation , (o) avitti- 
oub giving notlco in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 28 ; (r) only for tho reason that 
tho employer has not earned out tho provisioM 
of any Standing Order or has made an 
change , (rt) In eases where notice of change nas 
been given and where no agreement in 
to such chango is nrriv ed at before tho statement 
of the case Is received by the Beglstrar , (e) m 
eases wlioro conciliation proceedings in ^8®™ 
to tho industrial dispute to whiefi the steike 
relates have commenced, before tho compietiTO 
of such proceedings , (/) in cases whore a sum 
mission IS registered until such submission w 
lawfully revoked; or In contravention o* 
terms of a registered agreement, settlement or 
award. In cases whore concilintdoa proceedings 
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In regard to any industrial dispute have heen 
completed, a strike or lock-out relating to such 
dispute wW be illegal if it is commenced at any 
time after the expiry of tuo months after the 
completion of such proceedmgs (Sections 62 & 
63 } The determination of the question of 
whether any strike or lock-out is illegal rests 
with the Industrial Court 

Illegal Changes — ^No employer can make any 
change in any industrial matter in regard to 
which a standing order has been settled under 
Section 26 or which is mentioned in Schedule II 
before a notice in respect of such cliange has been 
given and the procedure laid down under the Act 
has been gone through No employer can also 
make any change in contravention of the terms 
of a registered agreement, a settlement or an 
aw'ard Any change made in contravention of 
these proMsions is illegal Applications for 
the declaration of any changes as illegal are to be 
made to the Industrial Court (Section 73) 

Penalties — ^Various penalties are provided for 
breadies of tlie Act (Sections 65 & 66) and for 
instigating or mciting others to take part in an 
illegal strike or lock-out (Section 67 ) Penalties 
are also provided for the making of illegal 
changes (Section 69) , for disclosing condden- 
tial information (Section 681 , for obstructing 
persons from carrying out duties imposed by the 
Act (Section 70), and for victimisation of 
employees for trade union activities or for 
participating in any of the proceedmgs under 
the Act (Section 64). 

Miscellaneous — Important provisions of a 
miscellaneous character relate to the binding 
character of, and the periods foi which agree- 
ments are to remain in force (Sections 76 and 77), 
lurisdiction of Courts (Section 79), etc In cases 
in winch a representati\e union is a party to any 
agreement, settlement, submission or award, the 
Provincial Government is empowered, after con- 
sulting the Industrial Court if it deems it neces- 
sary to do so, to extend the agreement, etc , to all 
employees in the industry concerned [ Section 
76(2)] 

Officers and Areas — ^In addition to the Con- 
ciliators and the Industnal Court, the Act makes 
provision for the appointment of a Registrar of 
Unions for the whole Province (Section 4) and 
for the appointment of Labour Officers (Section 
22) The powers and duties of the Labour 
Officer are defined in Section 25 “ Local area ’ 

means any area notified as such by the Local 
Government 

Application oj the Act —The Government of 
Bombay decided to apply the Act,, in the first 
instance, to the Cotton Textile liidustrj in the 
whole of the Province of Bombay It was ap- 
plied to this Industrv in tliree stages (1) Those 
parts of the Act relating to the settlement of the 
Standing Orders and the appointment of the 
various administrative officers were brought into 
operation with efl'ect from 1st June 1039, (2) 
The sections relating to conciliation and arbi- 
tration were applied from 1st August 1939 , and 
(3) The provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
. lock-outs and the penalties connected therewith 
were brought into operation from 20th August 
1939 The tenn “ cotton textile industrj " was 
so defined as to mclude all factories notified under 
section 2 0) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
wbicli are engaged in cotton spinning, cotton 


weaving with or w'lthout an admixture of silk, 
rayon or artificial sillc, cotton knitting and 
hosiery, and all cotton dj’eiiig, bleiching and 
printing departments, and mechanics’ shops 
attached to such concerns Every town and 
village 111 the Province of Bombay which has one 
or more cotton textile units according to the de- 
fliution given has been declared as a "Local 
Aiea " The whole of the Act was applied to the 
Silk Textile Industry in the local area of Bombay 
City with effect from 1st October 1929 and to the 
AVoollen Textile Industry 111 the local areas of 
Bombay and Tiiaiia with efiect from 15th Ja i- 
uaiy 1940 

Statistics of Industrial Disputes. 

Statistics of indnstiial disputes in India have 
been collected onlj since 1921 The following 
table sets out the numbci of disputes in cadi 
jear since 1921 the niimbei of persons affected 
bi these disputes and the total time lost 111 
man-dais 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workpeople 
Involved 

Number of 
working 
dais lost 

1921 


390 

M 1 1 n I'lm 

0,984,425 

1922 

« • 

278 

435.434 

3,072,727 

1923 

• • 

213 


5,051,704 

1924 


133 


8,730,918 

1925 


134 


12,578,129 

1926 

* 

128 

180,811 

1,097,478 

1927 


129 


2.019,970 

1928 


203 


31,647,404 

1929 

• 

141 


12,105,091 

1930 


148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

• 



2,408,123 

1932 


118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 


146 

- 164,038 

2,168,961 

1934 


. 159 


4,775,650 

1935 

• 

145 

114,217 

973,475 

1936 


157 


2,358.062 

1937 


379 


8.982,257 

1938 




9.19S.70S 

1939 




4,992.795 

1940 


322 


7,577,281 


In the issues of this publication for the vears 
; 1940-41 and 1941-42 we gave biicf siiiiiiiiaiies 
of all the important trade disputes vvliich had 
occurred 111 liidw in each of these fwo vear* 
Want of spue prevents us from doing the oaiiie 
this jeir but we iiiav state that the Labour 
GarW/r published inontlilv bv the Labour OtliiL 
of the Government of Bombay gives full details 
in connexion with ill industrial disputes in tiie 
country 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
ACT, 1938 

The Government of India passed an Act in 
the Central Legislature in 1938 for the preven- 
tion of the emploj'ment of children who have not 
completed their fifteenth j ear in any occupation 
connected with the transport of passengers, 
goods or mails bj railway or in anj occupatluu 
involving the handling of poods within the limits 
! of any port to which for the time being anj of 
the provisions of the Indian Ports Act, ll'O' 
are applicable By an Amcndini; Act pissed in 
i.939 the employment of auj child wfio lias not 
completed his twelfth jear is prohibited in au> 
workshop connected with Inii making , carpel 
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THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 
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Government of India and tha I'roatncul uoNi'n 
ments in 1923-23 an i hi the Iloial t'ornuu— 'o*. 
on Indian Labo.it In 192** 30 Ih’. Comn.i—to'’ n , 
recommended tlnttheexistincl.ci-litn.n shn.i'l j r*. I i tt 
be replaced b> a new tnvctr..f'..i which 'noull 
provide* (a) that no as-utc^i ifincr-nts from 
oatrolled areas slioulJ l>e fornardi 1 to tin 
* sain tea p-inlens evccpt tiiruU-h a Jtfioi tri, j r- 1 . - -u 
'.intalned either hi tlie tea iniui.ti or hi 
.atahit: groups of enipioiira and app*oicd hi 
the Piovini ui (.oil niiiii II' leulnttin « i. .*» 
ment of India should liaio i>ovi«,r to fra*’ c 
ralcs regarding transit arranvciucuis, in pcirti 
cnlar tor the iaiing donu of certain pri-Scib-.d 
routes to Assam and for the iii'iinten'’nce of k VoIi 
depots at necc-Ssari intcriiU, tc) that the of certificato 

i^wer conferrc'd by sections of the UXU c migrant his u. ..t.- , 00 ., ,c 

Act to prohibit recruitment fer Assam jn parti lutm-'t on i\l rwe UlirJf he was recruited wrh 
cularlocahties should he withdrainuniinediateli, euch a cirtincate All narticulars about the 

fd) that the existing Assam labour Heard ra»l:mint together nith a ronrir * tcco-d of_ the 

should be alwhshed and that u- its pUcc dif^its of hi< eniplcn ment in Asaim rw mien 
a ControUer of Immigrants in Assam should be on it. r.-illure to iwinle a cirtifiVite is r>in>;h- 

appomted to look ' - - ’ . . . 1 _n.i 

grants from other 
future assisted emigrant 
should have the right 
to be lepatiiated at 

and tnat the Controller should be empow^ered Tlu' ii-oM-ionst Oi thw Vet were inft^naed mtre 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense ftr'i ir-tancc to amdi onU to eii'i’cration for 
of the employer within one year of lus arrii-al vKi'k on tea plantation' m ti-ht specinva 
if it IS found necessary on the grounds of health, anrict-s in A.«sam hut power i' retained to 
. unsnltabiUiy of the work to his personal capacity eatriid ita .applii'ation to other irdunnes arJ 
or lor other sufficient reason ; and (/) that in to other distium in .\<.sain U necessary, 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses. Govern 


tt-^uhUil'toi’. leu d ^t’‘v.'hn*cro*.esceed- 
J'lr il' ‘I pi r > i.'i.r ii't T' H. I « ntri’ 
uiai dtt. M'liiie for c'ch i *ar of ieiJV Tte 
coliecteU hj tl’C Controller bv the 
ificatc' o^ cwirratKin 1-iery 2^^*^ 
it his to lie prouJed by the emp ouu^ 



man oy means Ol Jiceuseu yj-ucn-siraur* auuj. auu luiocuianuu iw^lth 

licensed recruiters The Government of India ■ number of emigrants, conditions of 
implemented these KCommendaUons in the and work and wages of labourers worsmg on 
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plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Eeports on the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1033 and on the work- 
ing of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
after 1934 

A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian tea plantations in Assam according to the 
Annual Beport on the working of the Tea Dis- 
trict Emigrants Labour Act for the year 1940 
The Province of Bombay continued to be an 
uncontrolled emigration area but notwithstand- 
ing tnis, 659 souls were recruited from this area 
during the year ending 30th September 1940 
The total number of souls rceruited during 
the year amounted to 23,758 as against 
28,871 during 1939 By far the greater majority 
of these 18,740 came from the two Provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, and of these, 10,235 souls were 
recruited at Banchi and 2,646 at Sambalpur 
Becruiting costs for the year were, on an average, 
Bs 72-1-5 per adult and Bs 58-9-7 per soul 

The total population of adult labourers work- 
ing and not working on tea estates in Assam was 
605,555 at the end of 1940 and of children 571,950 
making a total population Of 1,177,505 as against 
1,170,606 in the previous year The average 
monthly earnings of men, women and children 
settled on the gardens amounted to Bs 7-14-1, 
Bs 6-3-8 andBs 4-7-9 respectively in the Assam 
Valley and to Bs 6-4-7, Bs 4-7-3 and Bs 3-1-8 
respectively in the Surma Valley In addition 
to cash wages, all estate labourers have the usual 
concessions of free housing, free fuel, free medical 
treatnjent, maternity benedts and the right of 
free grazing for their cattle In addition to 
maternity benefit, some gardens also pay a 
special bonus of Bs 3 to Bs 5 for each child 
born Bice is supplied at concession. rates in 
some gardens Tlie birth rate was 34 74 against 
20 94 deaths per mille as compared with 35 10 
and 21 74 respectively in the previous year 

The tea garden population consists mostly of 
Hindus, Christians and Animists The number 
of Muslims IS insignificant Proper facilities 
are given to the labourers for the observance of 
their respective rites and religious festivals in 
all gardens Facilities for playing football, 
hockey and other outdoor games are also afforded 
bv several gaidens Dining the ^ear 1940 the 
Boy Scouts inovomcnt ma<Iesatisf.ictoi\ progress 
in the Assam Gardens 

SHOPS LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 

The first Pro^ incc in India to enact legislation 
for the regulation of hours of n oik and conditions 
of employment in shops and commercial esta- 
blishments nas Bombay where the Legislative 
Assembly passed the Bonibav Shops and 
Establishments Act on the 30tli Octobei 19)9 
Three other Provinces in India — Bengal, the 
Punjab and Sind — enacted similar lavis during 
the year 1940 The Bomba v' Act was brought 
into effect from 15th November 1940 The 
Punjab Trade Emplojees Act came into fone 
with effect from 1st Ifarcli 1941 The Bengal 
Shops and Establishment Act from 1st April 
1941 and the Sind Act from 20th Nov ember 1941 
The question of framing Central legUlation for 
the grant of a weekiv liolidav to shop workers 
in those Provinces wliich have no legislation 
on this subject was discussed at the Second 
Session of the Labour Ministers^ Conference 


and the Conference decided that such legislation 
was necessary The Gov’ernment of India drew 
lip a Bill on the subject and this was passed bv 
the Central Legislature with the title of the 
Weekly Holidajs Act, 1942, earlv in that jear 
The option for the application of this Act in anv 
Province which has no Shops’ Legislation rests 
with the Government of that Province 

We shqll first proceed to describe The Bombav’ 
Shops and Establishments Act in some detail 
and we shall then give a brief outline of the 
manner in which the Bengal, the Punjab and the 
Sind Acts differ from the Bombav prototv'pe 
The Bombav Act deals with three mam tvpes of 
establishments shops , commercial establish- 
ments , and rcstaiiraiits, nating houses, theatres 
and othei places of amusement or entertaiiinieiit 

Apphration of the Bomba}/ Act — This Act 
covers commercial establishments, shops, theatres 
or any other places of public aniuseineiit or 
entertainment, restaurants or eating houses 
Government Offlees and Oflices of Local Autho- 
rities , clubs and residential hotels , bazaars 
or fairs for the sale of work for charitable or 
other purposes fiom which no profit is derived , 
hospitals, nursing homes and dispensaries, 
stalls and refreshment rooms at wharves and 
docks, chemists' .and druggists’ shops ns are 
approv'ed b> the Provincial Government bj a 
general or special order , and persons evcliisiv ely 
employed in the collection, delivery or conve- 
yance of goods are excluded from the operation 
of the Act The Act does not apply to persons 
oceupj’ing positions of mnnagement or emploj ed 
in a confidential capacitj , persons whose 
work IS inherently intermittent such ns that of 
travellers, convassers, watchmen and caietakers, 
and persons exclusively engaged in preparatory 
or complementary work, such ns clcaiiiig or 
foiwarding clerks or messengers 

Sho 2 )x — Section 7 of the Act prescribes the 
maximum hours of work of persons ciiiplojcd 
in shops at 9| per dav' This is half an hour 
longer than the ordm.irv faitoij ilaj Everv 
person emplojed in a shop is to be given at least 
one dav in a week ns a holldnj wllhpav and no 
person can be emploved for more than five 
continnouB hours unless be has bad an interval 
of rest for at least half an hour 'J'lie Act makes 
it compnlsorj that everv shop shall be closed 
not later than 9 pm, provided, however, that 
anj customer who was being served or was wait- 
ing to be serv cd at 9 p m at .inv shop mav 
be served m suib shop during the rjiurtcr 
of an hour iinmcdiatclv following such liriir. 
Power ha; been given to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to grant exemptions in the case of certain 
tjpes of shops, such ns chemists and druggists* 
shops, etc In order, liowcv cr, that compulsory 
closure may not affect adversely the interests of 
shop-keepers, it is ncceSsary to jireveiit street 
trading after the shop closing hour, and prov ision 
has therefore been made to prevent .iiiy person 
from tarrying on the sile of anv good- .ifitr <• 
pm in or adjacent to i street or jMihlic jilaie 
This does not. however ajiplv to the site of 
newspapers The maximum spread-over has 
been fixed at 12 hours a day, but in ordtr to 
cover the cases of shops wlifih deal in perishable 
goods and whose busiest periods are earlv In the 
morning and late at night provIsIot> ‘ n 
made for the extension of the spreai' ^ 
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au lomirneil, llim* an* dux 


• fill* iix 

in a M<(l 


Mm 

cir 


land ihillii Mitnl<{|iil iioniupln. 


, .Mitin liiKitentri h/tn-rtn Utf fouf .Uls 

niontli nr n <ni.uit j , tvlonei-r limit-* at** ttntVi d j »u / , 'I la* {^Ind Ail 1 < iTjijifli .iMr lo .ilnm** 
than imu d, and tin* I’lnn ijiplhi In lln xarlmi-* > Mi«* • >«ni»' * I n < w>f e-iahli him nt ! ax sn Hninil 
ovlianuis wliiTi* >('Mhimni da\ i ninii* fh* >h> Mn inniih'vj Ai I 'llip lini;,’it \rf, Iifwitir, 
rise to ahiiorni il M<irKln(! lunirit. H wit Unt< hi't'illi ilh tx'iniit*! a tninh hirpr iniifilxr of 
fore, conxldered thit It wnuld mil lx* adxl'ihl* i«l-v *• mti d iMl hniiiitxlnihidlin:tl)’ follonias 
lo IK llie linllj llnill of Innirti In tin* r I'l of Mirli''lli<’ Iti-.rxe l! ink of Indlt, all fiidila iilllitj 
e-il'iIilWiiiH Ills and tin* A<t, tlirnfon, piovldi-xl «rxhf , fho)!* dptlint: In iixfitlnhlr toinnio 
tint tliu tot'll iiiinihpr of limirx tint ran |.t i.illh llli iimt, \r,ntal>lr, llowif't, <l< , ‘Injij 
worKt'tl in aii\ om* inontli I'hoiild !« i<-tfhf»dld' illnij In nrlhl< • rt<|nlrnl for olwqiilal cerc 
to 'J'lUliiK iff! m the ninnhrr of voikliij'jiiioM'n , ahopt di dlfii. In tohiiro, jnn, ncaj 


dajx In nn> one numth. Hilt Morl*i out at 
axtraKi* of 8 hoiirsi jnr tlax No oxiftlim* 


■in j pip r-i. lit , and 
Iv i itaMi dnaeiit'i ami 


nmh i-ex'-on'il cotaimrinl 
lilt rhfkll ( tahli-tlilnMlti 


pcrniittiii in the raxi of xhop-t hut in foiiinn t« 1x1 of inih *> ifoml fxiltirh t ax Itnj l« extinj'tod 
estalilWinuntx onrtliiie l«i tlie txteiil «>f t.iii't»x tiOMiiiiutnl 'Ih* I'nnjah Net In-t a iniirli 
hours jier Mar is ])irinllt<<i ro n« to tinldi weler 'ind a more nnUi r'.tl .xpplh ition thxnnii} 
hinUs and other lirue i "t ihllxhnuntx to d* il 


and other lirue i "t ihllxhnuntx to 
with tlie prcxsnre of work Inxidxid In tlie pt> 
]>ir.ition of ill! nil I* hlieel • i-toii lal In.*, it« 
Tlie provision tor lioiliinvs is on Hit vinu l)i'lsa« 
in hiiops, lull tile perludH of work nn<l int<rvat« 
of rodt of jitrsons inipiujot in i oniiiu rt.1 U <st ili 
IWhincnts are ^n nrran<4<'d tint tlnv xinit 
not topctiicr lie sjirtnl our more tii in lA lanir. 
in a dav The Provincial (iovernintnt is, how 
ever, cinpowcTcd to (traiit exemptions from this 
requirement for not more tlmn six dava In ivttv 
calcudaT jc'ir for each per-ou wlio nny In* ri 
qulred to work on arconiit of slot k I’lkInK, 
nmkiiit' of accounts, settlements or on other 
prescribed occasions 

IMaiiriiuh mill J‘litc<* of Aimirniuiil 
these est.ibllshnicnts, a ten hour this h i 
presenVicd with a spri id ovir of It lamts 
These esUbllslimeiits have mtexstrllv to kup 
open for loiiK hours, tmt tlie iuniisliv of tin 
tr.adc done vniieb ual tlie spn uiovii of li 


f( III* tilt* otler Alls, hiil, chops dijliii'.,' in 
J* tl-h lid* . lui'dl* Ini'S and m wspvficfs , all 
{dill, of piihiii < fill rtvliiitti lit. hmpltals and 
dl*j 1 iisxtli * , (lul'v ami resldtiitid litdiis, 
hxfli* t ami liair lira's*! tialls at railw.aj 
•>iati<)us, .\nd ivriivker-*, isirtir-, trivellers, 
< iiivn* >t* and lioiiKsile “'rvaiits art exeiiiided 
onlv from Hi* oj^rallnn of tlic set Hons Uealma 
witii oi'iiina am! ilo.lnj; hours am! tlie *c!0'e 
daV 

M h> r< s tlie Ilomhav* and the Sind Acts 
pti rrll>* '» |>m iis Ih* (loslm; lioiir for fliops, 
tlie 111 m it \i t jiri -i rilss k p m , wliile in the 
I'linJ il> tills V aril - V llli tlie >-0x011- of the jrar-- 
,not liiir Hun III pm, In the stiniimr and 
lorlt* l'>i> In Hu wintir. ll.e ruiij d» N the oiilj 
him I'rovlnii w Id'll p’-ovldrs for opeiilnJ! lioiirs-- 
> lln In suinimr viid w Ui pin hi whiter and 
Ha I’nnjdi \it, tlarifo<-i* mikis noprovi'ion 
for lindtin,; Hie • jui vd ovir a- Ha’ otbir •'“S “o 
\s ( ir as lioiirs of wnrl are loucerned, the 


Iioiiri) (lives Hie iniplovirs m opporliiidtv j Huoilnv Vit jduesndnilv limit In respect, of 
of regiil.iHiid Hie hours oi woi k of tin ir i inplovi 1 s shops iial jd 11 1 s of 1111111-1 ment ind a iiiommv 
inarioril.iiiee with the n 1111111 UK Ills of Ha tnde limit in ri 'js'cl of loiiiuuri I li , iT 

No closini; is pu’scrilud for tlasi jdiais 1 iii.uim In loiiiraiHstlnrtlon to tills, the Sind 
thej .ire nire.ulv suhjeit to n (luliit ion hj HH*|sirihis a nnxhmnu of ftl hours piTWC^ior 
police or evtiso deti.irtmeiits , pir-oiis emplovtd in comiiicrrUI ot lou-hniem , 

,, , the iieii'.; il Vi t r*t) hours a na?ek for shops .and the 

Miscellinicoiis /*roiisHiiis -No spcilal provi I'unjah Act Dl hours a week for shops imu 
sloii lus been nude ill the \i t lor the hours of j commercial e't.ibli-hiiienls The Bengal Acv 

docs not pliiie nnj. UinUatlous on liouR 01 
work— dallv, weekh or iiioiithlv — in 
(st.ildl-hiiients luit plaits a inaxininm tuna 
of ten hours jier da> for work in shops aim in 
plaiet. of aniiisement The runjab Act pre- 
scribes a iinifomi ten hour daj ns tlieniaMinum 
that iiiav he worked in any cstablislunen 
covered hj it 

The rniunh Act ciulcavours to restrict J«a| 
emplojaiiciit hy prov idiiiR that the 
bj an iiidividiinl emp!o>eo with two ot 
cmplo>crs should all V taken into account i 
purposes of recording 'Wliercas P|f > 
overtimo bejond the permissible dam no 
Is to be made .it a time and a quarter in Boin t 

Bengal and Sind, the Punjab Act requires 
ov ertiino in excess of dailj hours to be paid 
at double rates 

While the Bomba> , Punjab and Sind Acts 

provide that all the employees covered bj tae^ 

fVets should get one holiday "®toprii)es 
Bengal Act goes much furUier and ptescr 


woik of women cmploveis, aud as the \it 
stands, there is nothing lo prevent the employ 
ment of women in Hie tjpes of est ibhshmeiits 
to be covered bv it at night But, no iliild 
who has not completed his tweliHi veir is allowed 
to work at all m the estahllshments covered 
115 the Act The Iioiirs o£ work in Hii case of 
joung persons between tlie ages of tlnrleen and 
seventeen jears are restricted to 1.: per week 
and to 8 per day and no j oiing person is permitted 
lo work in any establishment coveied bj the 
Act between the hours of seven in Hie evening 
and six in the moiniiig All ovcitinic work is 
to be paid for at the rate of a time and a quarter 
Enforcement of the Act is in the hands of the 
local authorities subject to such supcrvlbion 
of the Provincial Government ns may be pre- 
scribed Employers who contravene any of the 
provisions of l^lio Act are liable, on conviction, 
to a line winch may extend to Bs 25 for the tirst 
offence and upto Bs 250 for eveij subsequent 
offence The Act in the first instance has been 
made applicable to the City of Bombay, the 
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that all employees shovild get one and a half 
holidays in eacli neek Tlie Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts, moreover, prescribe that every 
shop shall also he closed for at least one and a 
half days and one day respectively m ertch 
week 

As far as employment of ehildren is eoneerned 
the Bombay and the Sind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years shall be 
employed in any establishment covered by the 
Act Ihe Bengal Act has no provisions with 
regard to tlie non-employment of children 
whereas the Punjab Act prescribes a minimum 
age limit of fourteen years except in the case 
of apprentices who are permitted to be employed 
at 12 years of age 

Wliereas the Bombay and the Sind Acts 
make no provision for the prompt payment 
of wages, the Bengal Act prescribes that all 
wages must be paid within ten day's of the end 
of the period for which they are due and the 
Punjab Act prescribes a fortnight for this 
purpose 

The Bombay Act makes no provision for 
leave with pay , all the three othci Acts do : 
Sind — 15 days' leave with pay during every 
year Of seivicc to lapse if not availed of within 
two months at the end of the year , Bengal — 
14 days’ privilcgoleave with full pay after every 
twelve months continuous employment with 
right to accumulate up to 28 days and, in addi- 
tion,! casual leave on half pay for ten days in 
every year , and Punjab — 14 days for a year’s 
or 7 days for six months’ continuous 
employment 

Two provisions winch are to be found in the 
Punjab Act but not in the Bombay, Bengal and 
Sind Acts deserve special mention* (1> no 
employei may fine any employee to an extent 
greater than tlircc pies in the rupee of Ins 
monthly wages, and (2) One month’s notice 
or one month’s pay in lieu of notice to be given 
by both the employer and the employee for 
termination of service 

The Central Weekly Holidays Act is a very 
simple measuie as compared ivith the four 
Piovincial prototypes which we have dealt with 
above As its title implies it is merely confined 
to making provision for the grant of a weekly 
holiday in certain classes of establishment 
Every shop must remain entirely closed on one 
day of the week All persons employed othci- 
wisc then in a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management in any shop, restaurant 
or thcatie must bo allowed a holiday of one 
whole day in each week Provincial Govern- 
ments aie empowered, if they so desire, to dose 
shops foi an additional half-day in the neck or 
to permit employees in theatres and restaurants 
to enjoy an additional half-day holiday in every 
M cck Ifo deduction or abatement is to be made 
from iiagcs in respect of any holiday that may 
bo granted under this Act Ho provision is 
made in the Central Act for emploj’ees in banks 
and offices The Act contains the usual pro- 
visions for inspection, penalties, rule-making 
poll or and enforcement 

The Sind and the Bombay Act have placed 
the duty of enforcement of these acts on the 
Local Authorities, whereas the Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts leave enforcement with the Pro- 
vincial Governments It has been estimated 


that the Bombay Act applies to sixty to seventy 
thousand concerns in Bombay City alone The 
Bombay Municipality has appointed one Chief 
Inspector (6 B, PukDHATii, shn) and ten 
Inspectors for the inspection work in the Munici- 
pal limits of tlie City 

THE INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS ACT 
^ 1942 . 

The collection of statistics regarding uages, 
conditions of employment and othei matters 
relating to industry m India had hitherto been 
effected thiough the goodwill and voluntary 
effort of the industrial units concerned This 
method was not considered satisfactory As a 
matter of fact the Government of Bombay had 
introduced a Bill for the Collection of Statistics 
in the local Legislative Council as early as in 
1924 but tliat Bill was dropped ouing to the 
strong ojiposition put up by employers’ interests 
against the adoption of such a measure Practi- 
cally every Commission and Committee appointed 
in connexion with matters relating directly oi 
indirectly to industry in India has stressed the 
necessity for the passing of a Statistics Act 
The subject was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Industries Conference held in 
1030 and again at the Second Conference of 
Labour Ministers held in 1941 and it was decided 
that such a measure should be adopted The 
Govemmcht of India introduced a Bdl on the 
subject in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 27th Eebniary 1942 and this was passed into 
law at the same Session witli the title of The 
Industiial Statistics Act, 1042 

This Act is permissive, that is to say, the 
decision to apply it to any particular Province 
rests with the Government of that Province, 
The Act permits the collection of statistics wiOi 
legard to any of the following matters (1) prices 
of commodities , (2) attendance , (3) living con- 
ditions including housing, watci supply and 
sanitation , (4) indebtedness , (5) rents , (0) 
Wages and earmngs , (7) provident and other 
funds provided for labour, (8) benefits and 
amenities provided for labour, (9) hours of 
work, (10) cniploymcnt and unemployment, 
and (H) industrial and labour disputes Pen- 
alties aic provided for persons refusing to supply 
information or failing to furnish the icquircd 
returns. Provincial Governments are empowered 
to appoint an offlcci to bo the Statistics Authority 
for the purposes of the collection of any statistics 
under the Act and that Authority, when once 
appointed, has the pow er to call upon employers 
to furnish the imfonnation icquircd Penalties 
are also provided for in the Act for impropci 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the information 
or the tabulation of the data 

DEMAND FOR UNIFORM LABOUR 
LAWS IN INDIA. 

In the first Chapter of this Section w'o referred 
to the widespread schemes for new labour 
legislation initiated by many Provincial Govern- 
ments in India It might have been expected 
that a certain measure of uniformity both with 
regard to the scope of the contemplated labour 
laws and the pace at which they were to bo 
enacted w’ould bo observ ed at least in those Pro- 
vinces where Congress Governments were in 
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problems As pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph, the Labour Alember of the Govern- 
ment cf India in opening the Thhd Conference 
of Labour Ministers stated that he n’ould consider 
Mhethci the next Conference should be held on 
a tripartite basis In s icw of tlie rapidly 
changing war situation, the necessity for more 
Irequent collaboration between Governments, 
eiiiplojers and woikers has, m the opinion of the 
Government of India, become -greater and they 
feel that theie is an urgent need for some 
collaborative organisation at the Centre which 
could be called together fairly easily and whose 
advice would be available to the Government of 
India on subjects basing India-wide importance 
The Plenarv Conference is to be composed of 
thiee repiescntativcs of the Central Gosernment, 
one representative fiom each Province with one 
Advisei each, one representative from each of 
thelaiger States and of the Chamber of Princes 
with one adviser each, four representatives each 
of the All-India Tiade Union Congress and the 
Indian Federation of Labour with one adviser 
for each of the delegations, one rcpiesentative 
from any other trade union lepiescnting, in the 


opinion of the Ccntial Government, more than 
50,000 workers and not affiliated to either the 
Trade Union Congress or the Fedewtion and 
four representatives each of the Eniplovcrs’ 
Federation of India and the Ali-India Organka- 
tion of Indiistriai Employers with one adviser 
for each of the delegations The Conference is 
to be held under the chairmanship of the Laboui 
Member of the Gov eminent of India 
In the opinion of the Central Government, it 
will be clcarlj impossible that the Conference 
which must necessarily be a large one, can be 
called together often enough to be able to sen e 
by itself the object aimed at The Gov ernment 
of India, therefore, think that if the Conference 
were brought into being as a plenarv one to meet 
once or twice a jear it viould be suitable for it 
to nominate a Standing Adv isorv Committee on 
Labour matters with powers to co opt additional 
members It is proposed that this Standing 
Committee should be composed of the Labour 
Member as the ex-officio Chairman, two repro- 
sent-atives of all the Provinces, two rcpie- 
scntativcs of the States and four icprcscntativcs 
each of the cmploj ers and of the cinploj ccs 


WAGES, HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF 

EMPLOYMENT 


Although some associations of employers 
such as the Indian Jute Mills Association and the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, have made 
efforts during the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of standardization in conditions 
in the concerns controlled by their members, 
conditions of work and employment in Indian 
Industry vary widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry and 
in the same centre At the best, therefore, it can 
only be possible to give broad generalisations for 
the more important industries and indications as 
to where further information can be found As fai 
as conditions in factories are concerned, the van- 
ous provincial annual factory administration 
reports and the summaries compiled by 
the Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
w ork, etc Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained m the annual all-India 
mines administration reports The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
of four admirable reports published by the 
Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Olfico in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1034 Tiicse four 
reports cover U) the engineering, (2) the print- 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hosiery) and (4) all the remaining perennial 
factory industries It is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat lindted character in so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable Variations, the reports 
are fairly indicative of conditions in the whole 
of India. 

WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS 

Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wages and wage rates in India There is no 
wage fixing macLwcr> in the countrv and, with 


a few exceptions, thcic .iic no trade .igrccments 
01 union rates One important exception is the 
cotton textile mdustiy in Ahmcdabad where the 
Textile Laboui Association and the Ahmcdabad 
Millowneis’ Association have been able to icach 
agreements with regard to the rates to be paid to 
siders, doffers and weavers This and a list of 
the minimum rates of wages to be paid in tiino- 
lated iipiationahsed occupations in cotton mills 
in Bombay City drawn up bj the Millowners’ 
Association Bomba j , in 1034 and In the drawing 
up of wliuli Labour had no sav’, are the onlv 
■attempts wlmh have been made so f.ii at 
standaidisation of wages in the c ount rj Lxeept 
in the case of a ver> few film's like General 
Motors (Imliak Ltd , time latcs of wage-- arc 
not hourlv rates, as m the \Vc>t, but arc daily 
or monthl} latcs or, where viagcs arc paid 
weeklj or fort night Iv dailv .ind viceklj or 
foitnightlj rates llic ' skilled engineering 
trades like fitting, machiiicry, etc , .ire often 
divided into scvcial grades .md sub grades 
Each individu.il Vdniinistiatlon or unit has its 
own arbitrarv method of grading but r.iilw.i> 
woikshops and Goveinmcnt Ordnance factorie- 
Uiy down stnndaids foi each grade and for the 
trade tests the jMssing of which alone entitles .m 
individiMl workiii.in to proiiiotioii Personal 
competence and cfllelcncj .ind bargaining power 
arc the main factors which determine the wage 
an individual should get in the vast mijorltv 
of concerns where no grades liave been fixed 
Where monthl} rates of viages .ire pild, the 
“month” has a widelv varving meaning It 
mav bo the calendar month, or the number of 
working dajs in the month, or a month of 2)> or 
Zl working davs, or the Hindu month, or a 
“ book " month — a month of to man} complete 
weeks, or .1 month of to man} hours, ,is in the 
cate of the U I P Railw.iv where monthly mte-- 
arc for a month of 208 hour- Before the I’av- 
ment of wages Act was p,i-scd empio} ers re-orte J 
to various devices to deprive i woricr o. iil- 
dues b} attaching various conditions wii cn 
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would cntltl*' hint to M'luro IIk li\ potliMli'il 
]i.n foi ti .^tiiidiiN oril(><<it c 7 ]ir> 'ti>i on 
ll)p S.itHrdn> or Moiolitv 01 liolli StiMoti !> «if 
tlint \(l JIM riilir-tiril thi nituinid ol d* din lion 
inndi' from !i iiuiidliU rid* *‘1111 fiotitdiilv 

Miiill l>i 110 1 •»■.(> lip'ir lo lln> wh!" ■ n 

liirpii jirojtorllon llinri tliiit whifli tli< [>‘ri<*d of 
nliM'iiii' iH'.irn lo til*' nntnliir of worl liu »l»t> 
In tiu' WOK* itprUid 

I'l.iifli ilh no indii trlid unit In Indin todii\ 
ii.’iv'* a oon'-ollil.di il i.t|« Dnrlii" III* World 
War of 11*1 1- m and foi a f*w >ii*i l*tir *1* it 
HP'S or war or f:r*ln allow in<* w*tp fhrn In 
addition Ion "l>t>*U " wn;**, '• llai^li ' «lld not 
taiMn Hoim' ll\pd or |ir**arr iin;* d ntniainl nid\<r 
fnlh pild at ail} ptrllmlar nKiin* nt , |i nptdl'd 
to III*' aiDinint ol wnpi' an iiiiliiidiinl r*«>H<d 
nt llip tlino Mil* 11 till allowaiii* wa* t'U<n t<i 
him A iipw (ormr lo lnditi.lr> wiaild not 
iipppscarllj i!Pl til*' aanip “lt^‘•l< *' was* and 
allowaia I'shm to hi" nr* dm "or In nilv'hf K<t 
the i-ainp Imt Iip would umi-rallU tat a lowir 
“Inblp" waitp and the nllowan** or a lon-oll 
datid rat*' ’llu' dPiriK"i allowaim* rrant**! 
to indii'trlal worhir" In Imlln diitlni: ttip la't 
war were niMr *oini)htpl> taUtn awaj I.mtv 
nttcnipt made hv emploM'r" to do awa\ with 
them or lo ndiuc thim wa*. (.toidU ri"l»t»*d and 
thh rcd"tancc oltiMier than not t*‘ndtid In pro- 
lonitcd efoppattM of woiK 'Jli*' f*w m im jir* 
eedlnc the tninmcmtmcnt of the prosput war 
were «hnrnct*Tl"Pd li\ IniUtent lUmand" li\ 
Lnltonr for the < on"olldatU>n of thC'e allowaniis 
with *■ hn<!l‘( " ratp« of pay. W 1th the nd^pnt of 
the .Second Woild War In Septemher 10 51, 
how Cl or, dcarnp‘<i .dlowanccs haie aualn hren 
rclntroducpd In almost all IndnMnet m India tt« 
a scpaiato Hem. 

It would hp of mterrd to olworic that tertain 
^NhidiiMilal conipni" In India hiue adoptid the 
^Jfalipy Weir or lli'dauv point "\"tpni'i of wape 
Jiaimcnt Ihn International lliilniiv Compani 
of New York and \in"lprdainwhl*hi"thPlaraP"t 
organlralion of lndii"tri*l <on"ii1tnnts in the 
world extended It" aitnltie'i to India In Iti.lt. 
Coinprisin;! a staff of hliJhlj trained ensinctM. 
the Companj pioildi" an expert loiwuUant 
service for .ill Industrial piohhms of oruanl/a- 
lion, costing and labour and iipiijmunt rationa- 
lization The Coinpaiij. has tarried out a iarae 
number of Btndlrs in the jute, lotlon textile, 
cnKlnceihif:, oil rliemual and tenienl Industrie" 
Government have alt.o eiwutd the .scrthi-, of 
the Bcdnnx Companv as aihlvers In the manu- 
facture of armaments and other munitions of 
war The Indian bianch of the t'omiianv ts 
knowTi ns The Eastern Bcdnnx Compani and Its 
addicss is Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 

Rates of Wages. 

In xiew’ of wliat has been stated aboxe it 
must bo obnous that the rates of wages paid In 
Indian industries must xary widely Thej do 
not only ns between industry and Industry but 
also ns between centre and centre, and unit and 
umt in the same centre in any one industry 
The only xeliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports ol enquiries conducted by the) 


T.al>onr Ofllro of Um fJovermnent of Bomfiay 
for thn rroihipp of Bombay. Iho Gevern- 
mint of India TniiJo an atlpmpt to In^ttuto a 
Kpnaral wago ceti<.tii In Indh In 1021 fait tlio 
iifce*'illy for trln nrliinent nt the tlms led to 
tho nbandoritneiit of Uio projpft and to *l.i> 
little or no definite infortn'itlori regarding 
rates of wages fs nxnllable for any proiince 
out'ililo the J’fOihic* of Bombay. Sfurh Infor- 
mation hs thrrn la relates to agtlrulliiral labour 
and la contalne<l in n F"tlc» of reports of quln- 
qiiMinlal f riinispa conducted In certain provlncea 
Into ngtlPiiHural wages nnd in the reports of 
Coiirla of lnq«lr> appointed under the Indian 
Trailo Hhpnln Act nr In thn reports of I’fo- 
xlmlnt (•oimnllleen apjiointrd 1i> pertain I’ro- 
xlmlil (loxermneiits Ut enquire Info wages nnd 
foniUtloris of cmpfnyinpiit of workers In ths 
rolton (pvtUc Induttrj’. Some of the annual 
t.*ictor} ndniliihtratlon reports pubtlshcd by 
the Brovliirlal Governments In India ronhtin 
remirl'a ationt prcsalent wage rates but these 
rehle onlj to certain nulls nnd they can by no 
iiirann tie cotisldcrc*! as fitlng tho dominant 
rales atony one time for any particular indu'try 
or area The annual Mines* administration 
rejHirls alfo rontaln figures for dally earnings 
for certain main occupations In representative 
mines In thn t'roalnccs in which mines are situa- 
ted hilt these are also open to the same objec- 
tion Tho lack of acpuratc and reliable 
statistics of wages In India has been adterscly 
comraonted upon and regretted by almost 
ox cry {’ommbElon ami Committee appointed 
In tho country since tho beginning of the centutj 
anil notably by the Iloyal Commhsion on Indian 
Labour who«o xxork was con*ldcrably liampcred 
ns A result of tho paucity of satisfactory infor- 
mation on tho subject 

The blame for tho lack of Information about 
wages in India cannot Ho entirely at the doors 
of tho Central and Proxlnclnl Governments 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics Is 
always an exceedingly difllcnlt matter and more 
pnitlcularly so In India where conditions xary 
"O nnrkrdlx .mil wldclx'. Morcoxcr, ns xdll bo 
"Pcn from the oli"prxatlon" xGiIch follow under 
the liPHllng ol •* I’ax Periods" there ire xMde 
xnrlntions In tho periods nnd methods of xvnge 
pay ment Tho situation is further compllcnteo by 
tho fact that tho nomcnclaturo adopted for de- 
signating occupations also xnrlcs widely between 
district nnd district and concern and 
In tbo same district owing to tho nso of a host 
of xornacular and arbitrary' terms and of nicv 
ntimcB. Ex'cn in concerns which uso stanilara 
English occupational terms, tho position is 
rondered more dmicult owing to the existence 
of tho gradings xxhlch haac been referrea to 
nbox e Tho necrssnry preliminaries to the coii- 
duct of any satisfactory cnipurj' into wages m 
India, therefore, must bo (1) the establishment ot 
a uniformity of method, (2) the standardl^tion w 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
odneation nnd instruction of tho clerical staBs 
of tho units to bo covered in the proper use 01 
the standardised designations nnd in tbeaMUiaM 
Oiling np of tha required returns. Tbo exis^ce 
of wide variations in rates nnd condiuon^ 
moreover, makes It advisable to cover as many 
as possible If not all tho units In the indust y 
under survey In order that results which are no 
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biassed one way or the other may be secured 
In view of what has been stated it is ob-sJous 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
uniess it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced stall for 
the purpose The only Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff Is the 
Government of Bombay 

Smee its estalilishment in 1921, the Labour 
OlBce of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1926, 1933 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers m the Province of Bombay 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-tmee years from 1900 to 1922 , 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern- 
ment and commercial offices m 1922 , enquiries 
into the wages of all municipal employees in 
the Province in 1924, of clerical employees in 
Bail way and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers m Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed m the buildmg 
trade in Bombay Citv in 1935, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various -important' 
toivns m the Province in the same year In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in aU working 
perennial factories in the Provmce including j 
cotton mill operatives The second part of thu' 


census covermg seasonal factories was conducted 
in the winter of 1935-36 The results of the 
special enquiry which that Office conducted into 
wages in cotton textile Mills in 1937 expiessly 
foi the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiiy Cbm- 
imttcc have been published in the Conimittcc’s 
Beport The icsiilts of all the other enquiries 
ha\ c been published citlici in special icpoi-ts oi in 
articles in the Labour Gizettc 

Infoiiuation regarding wage rates can only be 
of value if accurate data are available to show the 
frequency distribution of the numbers of woikers 
getting the same rate in different occupations in 
different industries in different centres Except 
for a few occupations in the engineering industry 
in Bombay City foi which such information has 
been compiled in the first of the General 'Wage 
Census Beports, this w'ork has not been 
attempted any where in India Furtheimoie it 
IS impossible to give any rates of wages which 
will be found to be generally applicable to any 
paiticulai industry in any particular centre 
The compilei of this note, however, has had a 
wide expel lence of wages in India and the 
following figures quoted by him give an approxi- 
mate idea of the predominant rates of wages 
including dearness allowances for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry ns at the 
beginning of June 1942 — 


Occupations 

Most usual 


Bates in 


period of 
payment 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Mofussil 

Foremen (European) . 

Monthly 

500 to’ 700 

Us 

400 to 600 

Bs 

350 to 550 

„ (Indian) 


250 to 400 

150 to 300 

150 to 250 

Cbargemen 


150 to 250 

100 to 225 

75 to 200 

Maistries 


100 to 150 

80 to 110 

55 to 90 

Steam Engine Drivers • 


60 to 75 

40 to 70 

30 to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants 

99 

80 to 100 

65 to SO 

50 bo 70 

Snd 91 99 99 • • 


50 to 80 

45 to 60 

35 to 50 

Firemen 


45 0 ® 

35 0 0 

30 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Carpenters, 1st Class 

Daily 

4 8 0 

3 4 0 

2 12 0 

2 ’6 0 

.. 2nd „ 

99 

'2 8 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 


4 0 0 

3 4 0 

2 8 0 

„ Superior 

99 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

„ Ordinary 

99 

2 0 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Machinists, Superior 


4 0 0 

3 4 0 


„ Ordinary 


2 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 12 0 

2 4 0 

1 12 0 

Hammermen 


18 0 

1 4 0 

loo 

Baltcmraakers 


4 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Moulders, Superior 


3 4 0 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 

„ Ordinary 


2 0 0 

1 12 0 

16 0 

Bivcttcrs 


2 12 0 

2 4 0 

1 12 0 

Welders ... 


3 0 0 

2 8 0 


Masons 


2 0 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cobblers 


18 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Mcclit nics’ Assistants . 


18 0 

14 0 

0 14 0 

Weight Lifters 


14 0 

10 0 

0 14 0 

Semiskilled w o r k c r s (all- 
occupations) 


18 0 

12 0 

0 14 0 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — ^Men 


14 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

UnskiUed workers (all occupa- 
tions) — ^Women 

■ 9 

10 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 
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Earnings, 

^\IllI•l full nnd ncriirntf> Inforinntlnn tvlth 
rcganl to wiigc rnt*** nmy Ik of gn'it \ft!nr for 
IHirpo'LS of ^v^lgo (Kntloii, tlti of firntng^ 
nionc nrc of ^ahH• for IIik projK j nK<<«iHrii(ntnn<t 
nppriclntlon of tlio ucll IkIiir of tlK> ittniixt, 
pro^l(Ic(l lioMfxcr tint (In* It rni •'(•ifiiliu'H** 
iins onr> uiiiftirni lilt 'killin’ In II *• rotiipiiUtlon 
nnil nppllcntlon In )irarl|r», i)n> ronnolAllon 
. of (lio term \.irlM nlitih for it It rommonty 
nppllcil to one of tlir<t ililfi>rrtit \ilii(t, ft) 
gro"') t>nrnlng-t , (’2) iirt i irnlm?* ; or (31 th" 
amount \slil(li n ^korkninn rtnUi't In hit p-i\ 
cnvcloiH.' In corrrrl «.l itpllnl pirhufe it 
!•) none of tlu'o three U t nt c xpl iln **i5ro<' 
eirntniis” for any ivkrtiiiilkr pij j* rlfwl art 
the total thus of n wii’t i irmr from hit ht'Ir 
rates — time or pliti — pint nil the iillonnnm, 
honutft nntl iterqiil-<lli *• — nr the vaIuo of rueh 
« litre th(*\ are not in oith — to «hleh he rntj 
be cntitkil h> tirtm. of hit coni met of rtnplot* 
meiit nnd inrlinht ungts given for nnv iKrhNit 
of leave with pij vkhlrli iieiv lie (.'rnntHi dnrinr 
suchpiv jKTiod 'I hi allow vneet mvj (tlh<rtie 
in the form of dcnrnttt nllowancet in cvii or 
grain allowances or allow meet for overtime 
work Ikmntft innv he for gorvl nttendanre 
and/or for cillclcnci iVrqnltUet mvv lie in the 
form of free housing, trnvilllng nllownnci s, free 
medical nttondvnrr, free rallwaj iiw.ei.. ilie 
right to purch'iee from ehf'i|i grain and cloth 
shops, etc " N< t earnings " are gross e irnitms 
less dediirllons for lines " The amount in the 
pvj envelope" Is net evrnings h-s •kiiv further 
deductions which nnv he uncle hv an emplojer 
for house rent, medical nttenclanee, ’•uh-crlptions 
to provident funds, incoinc-tn'v, refunds of 
advances, pvjinents for purchases from co 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provulent fund 
-jfccounts or from cooperative credit societies, 
■subscriptions to sports clubs or imtltiilcs, etc 
The amount In the piy envelope can never lie 
reckoned ns earnings heniiise every worker Is 
expected to pav for his lncome-ta\, house rent 
and purchases nnd to liquidate his other liabil- 
ities and debts from his Income In nil cases 
where fining is widely prcv.ikut gross earnings 
can also not he reckoned ns income because these 
may be habitiiallv 11 ible to deductions for ftiics 
'Net earnings' would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes 
Siifhclent has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of " earnings'* can lie 
Oid'erent statisticians nnd dilTcrcnt bodies hold 
different views ns to its correct computation 
and tlint is tiic reason why the term ' earnings ' 
is so w’ldely interpreted The most frcqnent 
and general usage of tlio term (or statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in casii less 
fines and without evaluating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
rnilwav passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include trav’elling allowances where these 
are paid for convevance between place of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work 
This is the basis on which figures for '' earnings " 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census, 
and, subject to minor modifications, for its other 
enquiries into wages It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 


[Into v.ai’fv, nil fh' p'r*on» who nrc entrasted 
with (In work cif filling tip the required riturr,- 
shoiiM hkvj n thar nii'l thorough conception 
na fti whit rhoiiM or should not lie included In 
''larnlngs •' 

Two ixis of llgiiirs may l« i'ompl!‘’d for 
''* arnlnv't (II tufray^ ilaih/ earmngt aseer- 
tnlurd li> dividing tin (otat c irnlngs for a group 
of ’vorkpr' in any on upitloti hy the total of the 
riiimtx r of day i artually work'd hy all the indl- 
vMiiila III till gri/ti|i, ami (P) aifrajr mmlMg 
farnin-it a«nrl.alit'd li) dividing the total earn- 
ing/ of thf group for a ixrloil of one rnonth 
hv tie niimler of fi'-rons in the frroup In 
raa ’ v«ti*r( •tnll-liri liav* Ixcn collected for 
w.vv i' rlmls of I'-iS than a month, monthly 
.vv»ra;’«a ran lx* r>ckoind hy nsartalning the 
vi. h'htiil vVi rage of tli<, ntimlx r of days vrorked 
hy all the imita rotirarmd In the month in which 
ih*' ‘diortt r I' nod la contained and hy roulti- 
plyiiig the fi.’tirc for avirage daily earnings by 
tli< w. Ighied average less the llgiirt for average 
ah 'firr ns «tionn l*y -the figures for average 

rc> utage atttuilanc< for the vToup Avtraji 
jtfnfntiijf nitft durce Is the jv-revntage ratio of 
the total iiuiiilvr of days actaally worked by all 
till liidlvl>iiials In n group to the ^s=lblc vTorking 
dnvs in the |xav p< riot (or the group 

r,art r of the General Wave Census covering 
allpirLimial firtorl'-s in the Vtovinceof Bombay 
cowrid marly n thoii-and occupations in 
nearly twiiity ludu*trit.s. Tor the purpo'es 
orthectnsusthel'rovinct ofBaiiibay wasdivUed 
into ten tcrritorl li areas oiid tlie reiwrts contain 
theaverngk s ofdtlly nnd monthlv earnings for 
all moiitlily pild work> rs in all the occupations 
Lomermd in larli of thc-c ten areas it U 
nhv loudly not iw^ihle for us. to reproduce 
till* figiirM lifri \t pigi-' '.7*i to oad of the 
I'lJl IJ IMillou of tlii- tuihlnatioii i egavetlie 
following ‘■•'MU tahh-. (1) the averavi* oi 
monthly eirnlng-* fornix of the moat Important 
OI cup it ions wliUh nrc to he found in ail fac- 
tories, hut particularly In en'gineerlng work- 
•■lioP-.. (") tlio general averages for men In sjj 
engineering ami " common " occupations in all 
faclorha, (3) the average monthly earnings 
in six of the most imiiortant printing occupa- 
tions, (4) the general nvernges for "process 
operatives In all printing prc^'-cs which are fac- 
tories for the purposes of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act In the Bombay Presidency , (5) the 
average dally ea^nlng^ in the more niiracrlcauF 
Important occupations In the cotton 
Industry for 1934 with the Increases recommendea 
hy the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry’ Com- 
mittee In their Interim Keport which was 
published In February 1938 and which were 
accepted by all Cotton Textile Mills in the 
Province and also the amounts granted as dear- 
ness allowances in centres where such Increases 
were granted , (C) the average daily earnings in 
tiie same occupations in Julv 193i in cotton 
textile mills as publishetl in the Committee s fliw' 
Report with the recommended increases and 
dearness allowances again added to the publisnw 
figures, and (7) tlie general a'erages of daily 
earnings for all male and women 
the whole of the Province of Bombay for all 
tory industries in Bombay excluding the lexu j 
tlio^ Engineering and the^ Brintlng Industries 
Tlie figures iii brackets in the the 

fifth, the sixth and the seventh tables showed the 
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numbers of workers covered by the averages to 
nldch they related The flgiues given m those 
tables no longer hold good today in Mew of the 
■widely iar\'lng and rapidly fluctuating rates Oi 
dearness allowances which aie being paid in 
different units of industn and in different centres 
There has been no nages enquirv conducted in 
India since 1937 and lie therefore refrain from 
giiing any figures lelating to eainmgs 

PAY PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
rega^s the periods for which payments of wages 
are made m the ■various branches of Industri 
in India In scarcely any indiistrj' is there a 
single period of payment Different sj stems 
are found in establishments belonging to the same 
industry and in the same district, and within 
the same establishment different classes of 
iiorkers are often paid foi different paj periods 
Ii generahsations'mav he attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Goiernment establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Hasik pay wages for periods of 
a week Payments on a fortnightiy basis range 
between paj inents for haptas or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen dajs for ■neavers and spin- 
ners respectiiely in the eotton mills in Ahme 
dabad to bimonthly pajunents for periods from 
the 1st to the 15th and from the 10th to the end 
of the mouth in textile mills in Broaeh and 
various other centres in India The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing raiiway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persona emplo>ed in the 
niechaiiicdl and- maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort 
nightly bases in sugar mills and tanneries 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Tatanagar 
where nearh 50,000 workers are employed 
wages are paid weekly to men on dailj rates 
and monthly to those on monthli rates The 
most general sjstem of pniment in the ease of 
casual labour is that of dailj painieiit Super- 
Msory and clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lishments are paid on a inonthlj basis 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universallj In India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three dilferent occasions within the last nineteen 
}ears Attempts were also made to amend the 
Pajment of Wages Act in such a way as to 
achieve this object The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of moatlilv to fortiiightlv oi 
weeklj payments Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly thev 
would be in difficulties if thej had frittered awiv 
their weekl> earnings 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions m hours of work in 
wctoriM and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts hav e been described 


in the sections dealing with those Acts Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per weekend in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week The weeklv hours of work in_ Indian 
mines varv widelv and range from 38 to 51 hours 
per week The cotton textile industrj in almost 
all centres norimllv w orks a uniform 9 hour dav 
except in a few concerns which work a 93 or 10 
hour dav from Mondav s to Fi idav s and a 5 1 hours 
or 4 hour day on Saturd iv s A recent dev elop- 
nient in the cotton textile indiistiv is to work 
shifts on the basis of wlnt is known as The Ttelay 
System By this system a unit does not stop 
work during the noon recess and continues 
working throughout a whole shift, different 
batches of workers being given rest interv als 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work for the tune being 
Messrs E D Sassoon X Co , Ltd , in certain 
of their cotton Mills in Bombay City, havm been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last six or sev en j ears , but conditions in these 
Mills are highly rationalised that is to say, 
more machines are allotted to each worker, 
siders being asked to mind two sides and w eav ers 
six looms ns against the normal of one side 
and tw'O looms As far as the Jute Mill industry 
IS concerned, the Indian Jute Mills Association 
entered into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend the trade of the Indian Jute Mills 
which came into force on the 15th March 1939 
for a period of flv'e j ears m the first instance 
Tlie hours of work are to be ordinarily limited to 
forty-live per week If 75 per cent of the 
signatories v ote for reduction, the hours of w ork 
may be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 51 per cent of t|ie signatories 
vote for nn increase the hours may be raised to 
a maximum limit of 54 which may be exceeded 
only under extraordinary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war Under such 
conditions mills with 270 looms are entitled to 
work up to 72 hours per week If one unit 
in a “ group of mills,” t e , under the same 
management, docs not work the full complement 
of hours allow able, it may transfer the unutilised 
number of hours of work to the other unit 
under the «mie imnagcment Since that 
•igiecincnt was entered into hours of work in 
Jute Mills in Bengal have varied fiom 45 hours 
per week w ith or v\ ithout eomplcte tlosme for one 
week out of cvirv four to 00 houia per week 
n cording to the demand for jute mnnufactures 
and nvailnbilitv of shipping space During the 
peiiod immediatelv piior to 18th Mav 1942 jute 
mills weie woiking a GO hour week but from 
that date the Indian Jute Mills Association 
decided to reduce hour* of woik to 54 per week 
and al'O to sc il ten per cent of the looms against 
piodurtion at the same time 

All the dock-yards, many of the larger engi- 
neering and almost all the railwaj workshops 
work a 48 hour week but the daily hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturdaj The hours 111 many of tlie meclianic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hour to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closelv to those in large engi- 
neering plants Factories engaged in the pro- 
duction of metalware, however, work ■toe fun 
number of hours permissible under D'e Factories 
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abuses which have come to be associated uith 
it — ^many of the larger and more progressive 
concerns have appointed Labour Officers who 
are directly responsible for all new lecruitment 
The old method is, how ever, still largely prevalent 
in the majority of the industrial concerns in the 
country 

There are various forms in which a lecruiting 
agent is leraunerated He may be a salaried 
omplojee with a commission for every recruit 
he brings in, or he may receive a lump sum 
payment for each recruit or a gang of recniita, 
or he may be paid a recuiring sum for each man 
he places In ’employment as long as that man 
continues in employment Whatever be the 
method by uhich an employer remunerates the 
recruiting agent, it is fairly well knoun that the 
agent keeps a continuous hold and grip on the 
recruit he places in employment and extracts 
from him recurring sums of money whilst he 
continues in that employment under pain of his 
losing Ip job 

The evils in connection uitli recruitment were 
most marked in the case of casual or substitute 
labour. The Millowncrs Association, Bombay, 
have tackled the problem by establishing what 
IS known as the “ Badli Control System ” The 
daily number of absentees m a cotton mill in 
Bombay arc averaged and an additional per- 
centage IS added Each mill Issues or 

substitute cards to this number of workers 
Daily casual vacancies are filled only from such 
card holders and whenever there is a permanent 
vacancy it Is filled from these card holders 
The evil influence of the jobber is thus eliminated 
The system has been highly conimended.by the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and the 
Government of Bombay ha\e recommended its 
adoption by all other mills in the other centres 
of the cotton textile industry of the Province 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measuTes adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Centra] 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for the last fifteen years. Early in 1920, the 
Government of India instituted a country wide 
inquiry into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the uages of their workpeople 
In respect of fines and other matters The 
subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1028-29 and again more fully by the Boya] 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1029-30 and 
both these bodies made a scries of most important 
recommendations in the matter The Payment 
of Wages Act uas passed m 1930, in order to 
implement these iccommendations 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent 
of labour turnover and the high degree 
of absenteeism That both high labour 
turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian iadustcies cannot be 
denied , but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them 


The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in uffiich wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and Industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
tnlllR in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest In Sholapur The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism m these three centres for 
the year 1941 were Ahmedabad 4 15, Bombay 
9 64, and Sholapur 15 13 — figures which teU 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of 
punishment. 

Under the. Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer is required to draw up lists specifying 
the acts or omissions for which fines will be 
inflicted These lists have to be approved 
by such authority as a Provincial Government 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers were not required to draw up any 
Standing Orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of employment between them 
and their employees The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, howevei, requires every 
employer in an industry to which the Act has 
been made applicable to submit a draft for the 
Standing Orders which he proposes to adopt 
for regulating the relations between him and liis 
employees to the Commissioner of Labour 
within two months of the date of the application 
of tlie Act to any industry , and the Commissioner 
of Labour is empowered to " settle ” such stand- 
ing orders after he had consulted all the interests 
concerned in the industry Appeal against the 
orders of the Commissioner of Labour lies with 
the Industrial Court constituted under the Act 
In accordance mth these provisions, the Com- 
missioner of Labour, Bombay, settled the Stand- 
ing Orders for Cotton mill operatives in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and other centres in the 
Province of Bombay in September and October 
1939 Appeals against most of these Orders 
weie filed with the Industrial Court both, by 
individual employers and associations ' of 
employers and by Tiade Unions and individual 
workers These appeals W’cre heard by the 
Industrial Court in November 1939 and the 
Court, after hearing the parties, settled a new set 
of Standing Ordcis which it directed should come 
into force on and from 12th December 1939 
Copies of these Standing Orders can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Industnal Court, High 
Court, Bombay Since the beginning of 1940 
many cmplojers all over India haxo drawn up 
Standing Orders for their operatn cs m tlio lines 
laid down by the Industnal Court, Bombay 
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all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold in such shops and the prices chaigcd for 
them are controlled by a ‘ prescribed authority ’ 
who IS generally the Chief Inspector of Factories 
As a result of the outbreak of the Second Woild 
War, almost all P^o^’inclal Governments in 
India have not only notified cheap grain and 
cloth shops as “ amenities ” for the purposes of 
the Pajinent of Wages Act but ha^e opened 
such shops of their onm and have also encouraged 
emplojeis to do liken iso The artieles sold at 
these shops are bought at nholesale priecs and 
aie sold nithout any piofit except for a small 
addition to coier woiking expenses of the shops 
Foi more detailed infoimntion regarding the 
initiation and the progicss of such establish- 
ments in cotton textile mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad reference may be made to page 5G3 
of the 1941-42 Bdition of this publication 

Loans and Advances — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to Join industry 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns ns have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both ns to interest 
and to repayment A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
' Advances * — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages— 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers Provincial 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these adxances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the Industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents 
The explanation generally offered for tlie Increase 
is that the Workmen's Compensation Act Is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one , and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged In the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machineiy, an 
organised “ scfety'-flrst ” .campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable 
All railways in India ha\c undertaken oxtensne 
schemes of snfetv-fiist propaganda including the 
putting up of safety posters and safegiiaids both 
in Bnglish and in tlic ycinaculars at all pio 
minent points and place-. , the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention , 
publication of special articles yvith photographs 
in raiJyvay magazines , addresses and magic 
lantern lectures . aud the organisation of special 
safety-first committees in the larger workshops 
The Hllloyvners' Association, Bombay, has done 
a considerable amount of good yyorK of a pioneei- 
ing character In connection w 1th Safety -I irst In 
conjiinUion yylth the Factory Department andj 
the Bombay Wllowmers’ Mutual Insurance | 


Association it has posted attiactiye safety-first 
postcis in all cotton mills in Bombay City In 
conjunction yyath the St John’s Ambulance 
Association it staited classes in 1031 for first aid 
training These are attended by large jiumbers 
of yvorkers from many cotton mills in the city' 
Woiking in conjunction with the Safety’-fimt 
Association of India, the Association drew' up a 
Safety Code for the Cotton Textile Industry and 
this Code was published and put into operation 
fiom August 1940 In co-operation with the 
Laboiii Welfare Department of the Goy eminent 
of Bombay and the oflicials of the Khatau 
Mskanji JIills, a safety film for the textile 
industry was prepared and this has been exhi- 
biteil in the yailous Goveininent yyelfare centres* 
and in some mills in Bombay The Safety 
First Association is conducting special courses 
to train peisons in Air Kaid Precaution In the 
Central Provinces and Beiar fire dulls are being 
sy'stcinatically carried out in many laige con- 
cerns Many large labour employing organi- 
sations such as His Majesty's Indian Naval 
Dockyaid, the Calcutta and the Bombay 
Poit Trusts and The Tata lion and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only a feyv, are 
with railways, pioneers m the field of organisa- 
tion of ‘ safety-first ’ measures It is of interest 
to note that most cotton mills in Ahmedabad had 
also established safety-first committees by the 
end of the year 1939 Factory Departments in 
all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
improying safety measures in factories Since 
the beginning of the present w ai special attention 
has been paid to oidnance works consequent on 
the employ inent of w orkers not ordinarily used 
to machine shop harards 

The provisions contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection yvith the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here It may', however, be 
of Interest If a brief summary weie giy'en in 
connection with the reporting of accidents 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents yvliich cause death or 
bodily injury yy hereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his yrork in tlfe 
factory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i e , accidents yvhich 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition It is the duty of tlie Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation ns soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
rqr_a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that tlie death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under tlio Act 
The Act also requires notice to bo given of an 
accident yyhich is duo to any cause Hint has 
been notified in tins behali Ity a Provlncul 
Goyernment even thoiigli no Injury may havr 
lesiilted tlierefroin to any person 'riu pro- 
Msions contained In the Indian ^Iine-. Att witii 
regard to the rejiorting of ai cldt nf“ art <!oniLwnai 
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Rest Shelters, Dtmng Rooms and Canteens — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest Apart from this slmost all large indus- 
trial establishments jn India do provide tillin 
rooms and lest shelters for their workmen 
Most concerns have also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
arc associated with most of the large factories 
in the West Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs E. D Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the City has established 
large canteens in all their -mills The manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of s&ff 
and the on-cost for equipment , and hot meals 
arc supplied to the workmen at actual cost 
The Company has also estabhslied a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Be 1-S-O per month for a child to Bs 6 
for an adult In May, 1939, the Millouncrs’ 
Association, Bombay, recommended to all its 
member mills that they should establish canteens 
with the help of the Indian Tea Market Expan- 
sion Board Tlie suggestion was adopted by a 
member of mills and permission to make deduc- 
tions from the wages of workers on account of 
canteen coupons sold to them was granted by 
the Chief Inspector of factories, Bombay, on the 
understanding that the canteens were run on a 
non-profit basis A large number of mills in 
Bombay have now started such canteens and 
substantial surpluses are being built up especially 
in those mills where no rents or interest on loans 
are charged The Association has now decided 
that after certain charges for depreciation and 
reasonable rent ha^e been met, the sui pluses 
realised should be spent for general welfaie work, 
e g , provision of milk and biscuits for children 
in creches, installation of cold drinking water 
facilities in the departments, health exhibitions, 
recreation club equipment including books, 
journals, a radio set, etc The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company maintain a number of restaurants 
inside their works at Jamshedpur winch ensure 
wholesome meals and lefreshments to the work- 
men at cost price The Company has its own 
plant for the manufacture of ice and soda 
w'hicli are provided free of charge to the 
employees jn the works A women’s Best 
House has also been provided where women 
employees can wash and change and leave their 
babies to be looked after in their absence, these 
babies being served with milk and biscuits free 
of charge Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish 
ments are among the reasons ghen by the 
managements who do not provide rest slieltcrs 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortalitj as arc 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone In the 


absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters The problems associ- 
ated w’lth health are always difficult , they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by ihc evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a fatalistic 
outlook arising, it may bo, from the low standard 
of living which has been the experience of 
so many generations past Climatic conditions, 
highly insanitary housing conditions and the 
illiteracy of the people also contribute to re- 
curring outbreaks of such dcadiy tropical 
diseases ns cholera and small-pox in epidemic 
form The wide-spread prevalence of malaria 
in certain congested areas of the Frovinccs 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer classes who cannot 
afford to sleep under mosquito nets, and al- 
though the more advanced municipalities are 
doing all they can to rombat the disease by 
filling up wells and surface-treating small 
ponds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
still continues to take a big toll of human life 
Ben-ben and tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa, 
hola-azar among the jute workers in Bengal, 
ankylostomiasis in South India and tuberculosis 
in the Punjab are some of the many diseases 
which are widely prevalent in certain tracts 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Goa ernments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
! control of Governments in these matters is of a 
! somewhat nominal character But wherever 
control is possible. Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions For example, following 
the recommendations of the Boyal Commission 
on Indibn Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories A.ct, 1934 These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting , the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to preaent the inlialation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work, the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased , 

; the prohibition of overcrowding b> lajlng down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker, the proMSion of suitable 
and sulhcient lighting , the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing , and for the maintenance of 
sullicient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female w orkers BemarKable progress 
Ims been recorded during the last fl^e jears 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants , progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined ni05tl> to spinning 
and wealing sheds but since 1930 ex- 
pansions have been made in otlier departments 
as well bj installing large hoods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful cxliaust fans, to enable 
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made m India to collect accurate data regarding 
the welfare activities conducted liy indnidual 
employers in industiv There is no lecent 
information on the subject at all but it is well 
known that certain laigc organizations such as 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, the Hallways, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Mladras, the Elgin Mills in Cawnpore 
the Empress Mills in Eagpur, Messrs E E 
Sassoon & Co , Ltd in Bomba-\ , the Biitish 
India Corporation in the United Provinces and 
some others have dexised wide uelfare schemes 
for the benefit of their employees In most 
cases these scheYnes are controlled by expert 
and experienced welfare Officers specially 
trained for the job All this is, however, but a 
drop in the ocean and the vast majority of 
employees in India have no welfaie schemes of 
any kind at all It is obviously not possible 
for us to give even the briefest outline of the 
different schemes that are in existence in India 
within the compass of a work such as this 

'Welfare work for labour employed in Indian 
industiies has, since the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, been taken over by Government 
Pioneering work in this direction was done bv 
that great and zealous friend of Indian Labour — 
Mr Giilzari Lai Nanda, since 1921 the Secretary 
of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 
and Parliamentary Secretaiy for Labour to 
the Prime Minister in the Congress Ministrj’ 
in the Province of Boinbaj He knew that 
employers as a whole weie doing little or nothing 
for the welfaie of labour and that no amount of 
pei-suasion would yield tangible results He also 
knew that legislation to enforce welfare measures 
would not create that personal enthusiasm which 
IS so vital for the success of any welfare scheme 
that might be launched He persuaded his 
Cabinet to set aside a sum of Bs 1,20,000 in the 
budget estimates for the vear 1938-39 for 
“ industrial welfare ” and he then started 
looking for a benevolent person or persons who 
would donate the necessary buildings and 
equipment for the purpose He found such a 
person in Mr Bami^ath Podai, Managing 
Hirectoi of the Toyo Podar Mill in Bombav' who 
contributed a sum of Bs 25,000 for the building 
of a recreation centre at DeLislc Boad in Bombay 
City The lead given in the matter by Bombav' 
has been successively taken up by the Govern- 
ments of the United Provinces, Bengal, Sind, 
the Central Prov inccs and Bciar and Bihar The 
Ccntial Government too have recognised the 
value of Goveinmcntal effort in the field of 
Labour Welfare and they have icccntly apjiointed 
Mr B S Ninibkar, the prominent Labour 
Leader of Bombay who for iiianj jears was the 
Sccietary of the Girni Kamgar Union (Bed Plag), 
Bombay, as Central Adviser on Labour Welfare 
to the Government of India 

The total sum provided bv' the Government 
of Bombaj for ‘ Industrial M elfare ” in the 
Budget Estimates for the current financnl 
jear (1942-43) amounts to Bs 1,93,200 The 
other Piovinclal Governments who have gone 
in for this t>pe of work aic not spending 
anything as much but still their activities in 
this direction aie showing a tangible widening 
>ear by vear It is not necessarj for the 
purposes of this note to give an aecount of the 
manner in which Government activities In thisi 


direction hav'c grown during recent years We 
are, however, giving a faiily full account of the 
scheme as it stands in the Province of Bombay 
today for purposes of guidance to other govern- 
ments, employers and welfare workers who might 
like to know ns to what is being and what can 
be done 111 this field 

Gov’ernment Welfare Ccnties in the Provlncc.of 
Bombay aie divided into four types “ A ”, 
“B”, “C” and “ D ” according to the tjpe 
and the extent of the activities provided and the 
times at which thej arc open The scope of the 
woik in the “A” tjpe centres is of a veiy 
comprehensive chaiacter and covers almost all 
forms of outdoor and indoor recreational activi- 
ties , peiiodic cinema and clramatic performance 
and bhaian paitics , the running of libraries, 
reading rooms, canteens and restaurants , the 
organization of debates, magic lantern and othei 
lectines and many tjpes of educational classes , 
the provision of nursery schools, medical aid and 
advice on inatcrnitv and health . ladios and 
add-a-giams, etc These centres are open from 
8 30 to 11 in the mornings and fiom 6 to 9 30 in 
the evenings foi men and boys and fiom 1 to 4 
in the afternoons for women and giils but the 
nursery school section supervised by a full tune 
lady teacher is open at each “ A " tjpe centre 
from 8am to 5 p m The “ C ” tjpe centres 
are open from 7 30 to 10 30 a 111 and from (5 to 
9pm for men and boys and htciacv and sowing 
classes and indoors games for women are con- 
ducted from 1 to 4 p m The activities in the 
“ C ” type centres mainly cov er indooi reel cation 
and reading rooms The “D” tjpe centres 
only cover outdoors recreation The Munici- 
pality of Bombaj has consented to place ten 
open spaces in Bombay City at the disposal of 
Government for this purpose 

An “ A ” tjpe centre was eicitcd at DeLisle 
Boad out of the contribution of Bs 25,000 given 
to Government by Mr Bamnath Podai and this 
started functioning in Maicli 1939 Two 
additional full Hedged “A” tjpe ccnties were 
started at Woili and Naigam with effect from 
1st June 1940 At the moment of wilting 
(June 1942) theie aic three "A ” tjpe centres In 
Bombay and one in Ahmedabad One is in the 
process of erection at Sholapur There are ten 
" C ” tjpe centics in Bombay, four at Sholapur 
and one at Hiibh and there aie four “ D ” tjpe 
centres in Bombaj It is the intention of 
Government to extend these welfare activities 
so as to cover all the industrial areas of the 
Province 

The Industrial M clfaic Scheme of the Gov em- 
inent of Bombav also cov ere an Industrial 
Training Workshop at Ahmedabad whicli was 
established to impart instruction in elementary 
engineering work to ajiprentices The pnniarv 
aim of the workshop is to afford help in solving 
the problem of industrial iincmplovmcnt It is 
also intended to raise the standard of skill and 
eflicicmj of ojicratives in the cotton textile 
mdustrj A sum of Bs 05 000 was earmarked 
in the budget estimates for the vear 1941-42 
from the Ilcv eloiuiicnt I'und for the piirtha‘-c of 
raachincrj fora second work-'hojiat Ahmed ibid, 
for constructional alteration'- in the existing ' A 
tvpe centres and for startuig ciitiilatlng llbraric- 

Storevs have been put up at the three A tvj’c 

centres in Bombav and thcsC have .ilso be n 
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supplied with water taps and shower haths 
Circulating llbrarloa liave been established m 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and iriilill 
The boohs are circulated in such a way that they 
reacli all moliolla^ (localities) (onsisting of ten 
or more chawls Each IdolioIIa has a Com- 
mittee of 5 or 6 mcmbeis and the Antl-Bilnk 
Propaganda Inspcctoi, whete one exists, acts as 
the Seeretaiy of the Committee Social welfare 
institutions and well organised labour unions 
are also to bo used as agencies for circulating 
the books 

Until about the end of the year 1941, the 
whole of the Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay was iindei the conit oi 
and direction of Mr Gulzari Lai Nanda under 
the designation of Honorary Commissioner for 
Amenities to Industrial Labour Consequent 
on his resignation, the control of this Depart- 
ment has been transferied to the Commissioner 
of Laboui with effect from 15th December 1941, 
and a special Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
(Mr A S Iyengar) has been appointed to 
assist him in this work Messrs E .1 S Ram, 
M P Vigas and B I klliatre aie the Labour 
Welfare Oflicers at Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur and Miss P G David is the Lady 
Welfare Worker at Bombay 

The Government of the United Provinces have 
opened five welfare centres in Caivnpore, two at 
Lucknow and one each at Allahabad, Hathras 
and Pirozabad Each centre proxides facilities 
for free medical aid, a reading room and a 
library, some indoor and outdoor games, a t«a 
stall at which tea is sold at one pice per cup and a 
Co-operative Store A children’s Section is 
attached to all the centres at Cawnpore and at 


one centre in Lucknow A dot and a trained 
Assistant Health Visitor look after the cleanliness 
of the children and the work is supervised by a 
trained Health Visitor Milk is" distributed free 
of charge to those workers’ children who are 
under three yeais of age and toys are also 
supplied Each centre is in charge of a full-time 
staff consisting of an organiser, an assistant 
organiser, a medical officer and a compounder 
The Doctor visits the patients at home free of 
cliaigc and the Ilcallli Visitors visit the ahalas 
frequently, attend to maternity cases and deliver 
lectures on sanitation and personal hygiene 
As in Bombay, cinema and dramatic perfor- 
mances are held periodically and debates, 
lectures, literacy and sewing classes are held 
frequently as a regular fcatme of a Centre’s 
activities Besides a detailed programme of 
annual sports, a Provincial Labour Welfare 
Tournament is organized every year under the 
auspices of the Government Labour Office 
Employers co operate not only by participating 
in the events but also bv' giving generous contri- 
butions for the prizes “ Better livmg societies ” 
vnth their own Committees have also been 
organized In addition to the above centres 
a number of libraries and reading rooms have 
been established in important labour mobollas 

It is not necessary to describe the welfare 
work done by Government in the Provinces of 
Bengal and Sind and in other Provmces This is 
conducted on lines similar to those adopted in 
Bombay and in the U P , Over fifteen welfare 
centres have been opened in Calcutta and 
Howrah and tvv o at Karachi The -Government 
of Bengal have established Local A^isory 
Committees to assist the Labour Department 
with the work of administration of the centres 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


COST OF UVING. 

Bombay was the first Province in India to 
complete and publish a price scries intended for 
measuring changes in the cost of living A 
monthly cost of living index number for working 
classes in Bombay City compiled on the aggregate 
consumption method and with July 1914 as the 
base penod was regularly published in the 
Bombay Labour Gazette from September 1921 to 
June 1937 when tills senes was replaced by 
another The scope and the method of the 
compilation of the old index wcic described in 
the issues of the Labour Gazette for September 
1921, September 1923 and April 1929 A table 
giving the figures from that index for the months 
of January, April, July and October in each yoai 
fiom 1918 to 1936 and for the months of January 
and April 1937 was given at page 572 of the 
1941-42 Edition of this publication These 
figures arc now of purely historical interest 
but it would be useful to reproduce the annual 
averages for the years 1918 to 1936 in order to 
show the general trend of puces 1918 — 154 , 
1919—175 , 1920—183 , 1921—173 , 1922—164 , 
1923—154, 1924—157, 1925 and 1926—155., 
1927—154 , 1928—147 , 1929—140 , 1930—137 , 


1931—110 , 1932—109 , 1933—103 , 1934—97 
1935—101 , and 1936—102 

The old Bombay Cost of Living Index series 
was considered to be somewhat defective hi® 
weights used for its eompilation were not easca 
on any family budget enquiry The Laoour 
Office of the Government of Bombay, 
conducted a comprehensive family buo^scv 
inquiry in Bombay City between May 1932 ana 
June 1933 and taking the weights based on hi 
results of that inquiry it compiled a new cess o 
Imng index scries on the price r®*®**'’ ^ Ti.np 
with tlicaverage pi ices for the year ended Ju 
1934 equated to 100 A full note on the mcHim 
used in the compilation of this index ***”",. 
has been given -at pages 370-72 of the 
Labour Gazette for January 1940 |i,j» 

index has been made as comprehensive ns P® . 
by expanding the list of commodities , 

and by adding a new group for 
expenditure " which did not find a pid®® *j„ac\ 
old index The annual averages of the inu^ 
numbers in the new senes for the y®®?. 

1941 were as follows 1934 
1935-100 , 1936-101 , 1937-106 . 1938-^10^. 
1939—106, 1940—112, and W41-— 12- ^ 

this is the most iniportant cost t’JI, ,n 

series compiled in India we arc r®!®®®? nf^the 
the table below the monthly movement 



Standard of Life , 


index since Jannnrv 1030 (the year m vhich the 
Second World War biolte out) 


Bombay Cost oj Living Index 
( 1933 - 34 ^ 100 ) 


Month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

January 

105 

114 

117 

137 

Febniary 

104 

112 

119 

135 

March 

103 

110 

119 

137 

April 

103 

110 

121 

138 

May 

103 

111 

122 

142 

June 

104 

111 

122 

152 

July 

103 

113 

126 


August 

105 

114 

131 


September 

106 

112 

129 


October 

108 

113 

125 

% 

November 

109 

113 

126 


December 

113 

115 

129 



In addition to the cost ofliMng index series 
vluch the Lahoui Ofllce of the Go\ernment 
of Bombay compiles foi working classes in 
Bombay City, it also compiles similar cost of 
living index series for tlnee other centies m the 
Province of Bombay (1) Ahmedabad , (2) 
Sholapnr , and (3) Jalgaon Those foi Ahmeda- 
bad and Sholapnr are published regularly in the 
IjObour Gazette along u ith that for Bomba} City 
The average prices for the year ended July 1927 
ha^ e been adopted as the basis for the Ahmeda- 
bad series uhile the one foi Sholapur is based on 
the aieragc prices for the leai ended January 
1928 Details rcgaiding the scope and the 
method of compilation of the Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur scries hai e been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1930 and foi 
Pebniarj 1931 respectively 

Other PioMnccs in India uhicli compile cost 
of living index senes for working classes arc 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Prov iiiccs, Bihar, the Punjab and Orissa 
The Government of Madras compiles nine scries 
ill all one for Madras City vnth the average 
prices for the v eai ended June 1930 equated to 
100 and eight other senes for lovi paid cmploj eas 
at Viragaintam, Ellorc Bellarv, Cuddalore 
Colmbatoic, Madiii i, TiiLhinopolv and Cihciit 
with the average puces foi (lie twelve months 
from Julj 1935 to June 193b as base Tlic 
Govcrnniciit of the Central Provinces and Berar 
compiles two series foi Xagppr and Jiibbiilporc 
with prices in Janiiar} 1927 as base In the 
United Provinces, one series with August 1939 
as the base is compiled for working classes in 
Cawaipore and tliiee other series with prices at 
31st July 1939 equal to 100 arc speciallj com- 1 
piled for low paid Government cinplojccs at] 
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Lucknow , Meerut and Goraklipur The Gov eni- 
ment of Bihar compiles cost of living index 
numbers wath the av crage cost of living for the 
live years ending December 1914 as the base 
for the following six centres m the Province 
Patna, Miizalfarpiir, Monghyi, Jamshedpur, 
Jharia and Ibinchi Avciagc prices for five 
jears are also the base for cost of living indexes 
for Lahore, Sialkot, Ludhiana and Kohtak in the 
Punjab but the base peiiod m the Punjab is the 
quinquennium ending December 1935 The 
Government of Orissa compiles only one cost 
of living series for its headquarters town of 
Cuttack this is done on the same method and 
base as those adopted by the Govcinincnt of 
Bihar 

In view of the varvlng base periods adopted 
by different Provinces for their cost of living 
senes and also by the same Province for the 
series for different centies in that Province, we 
do not think that it would be desuable to repro- 
duce the cost of living index flgiiies foi a number 
of centres in one table It is obviously not 
possible foi us, with the space at om disposal, 
to give separate tables foi every cost of living 
series compiled in India in the same way as we 
have done for Bombay It will be noticed that 
the general averages for the old and the new 
senes for Bombay City for the two years 1935 
and 1936 are very similar (1935 — old 101, new 
100, 1936— old 102, new 101) The general 
trend in pnees is fairly uniform all over India 
and w e are inclined to the vnew that the figures 
foi Bombay may, for all practical purposes, be 
regarded as fairly continuous from 1914 to 1942 
with 1914 ns the base for the whole of India 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is knovm as the ‘extensive 
method ' form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community A higher standard ^of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc , is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living The Bombay 
Labour OOlco has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the 
results were published in the j ears 1923 and 1935 
respectively As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 
of both these enquiries were published in the 
}ear 1928 In Burma, the labour Statistics 
Bureau, Bangoon, published in the same >car 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Bangoon In JDdras, the Director 
of Iiidiibtncs published in 1938 the results of m 
inqnirv into the family budgets of industrial 
workers in organized and unorganized industries 
in Madras Citj conducted under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Labour A number of 
family budgets have also been collected at Cawn- 
pore in the United Provances and at Kaepur and 
Jubbulpoic in the Central Provinces with 
the object of compiling cost of living indexes 
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The following comparative data regarding the distribution of expenditure wjll serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working classes at certain different centres in India : — 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure, 


Groups 

Bombay 

(1932-33) 

Ahmedabad 

(1033-35). 

Sholapur 

(1925) 

Nagpur 

(1927). 

Jubbul- 

pore 

(1927) 

Hangoon 

(1028). 

Madras 

(1038). 

! 

Food 

! 

1 46 60 

49 31 

49 25 

64.10 

66.00 

62,7 

62.63 

Fuel and light 

1 7.11 

6 65 

9 60 

9 62 

7.95 

6.2 

6 67 

Clothing 

7.75 

9 12 

11.86 

10.70 


10.6 

4.50 

House Tent 

12 81 

10 97 

8 27 

1.92 

1 1.44 

13.9 

11.14 

IfisceUaneons 

25 73 

23 06 

23.02 

1 13.66 

13 75“ 

17.6 

25 06 

Total 



100.00 



100.0 

100.00 


NOTE — The figures are not tirictli/ comparable due to differences in the Items included in the 
different groups But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu* 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 


The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income 
The following figures are of interest in this connection . — 


— 

Bombay | 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur 

! 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Eangoon 

(Burmese) 

Madras 

Average size of 
the family (in 
persons) 

3 70 

4 05 

4.57 ! 

4 S3 

S 76 

! 

1 8.01 

6 03 

Average monthly 
income 

Its a p 

60 1 7 

Es a p. 

46 6 0 

Bs. a p 

39 14 10 

Es a p 

* • 

Es a. p 

« • 

1 

Es a p 

58 8 3 

Es. a. p 

37 5 11 


It will bo seen that the ’ miscellaneous ’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atl\ely largo percentage of the expenditure 
of the a\crago working class family In this 
group is inciuded such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Boyal Com* 
mission on I/iboiir made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
toprc%cnt its accumulation. The Payment of 
Alagfs Act moti Wiis intended to secure to 
the workmen jirompter payments of earned 
wanes «o that tlie\ mat not lie put to 
the necessity of Incurring or accumulating debts 
The Government of India have liad under con- 
sideration certain other pieces of legisiation w hlch 
were nl-o designed to improve the lot of the In- 
dustrial worker Following the recommen- 
dations of the I.abour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment Anotlier 
recommendation of tlie Labour Commission 
was that at least so far as industrial 
workers In receipt of wages or salary 
amounting to less than Its. 100 per i 


lonth are concerned, arrest and imprlronment 
at debt should be abolished except when tiie 
ebtor has been proved to be both able ana 
nwilling to pay The Government of India 
fter consulting the provincial Oovernmentf 
ecided to undertake legislation on tne 
ecommendatlon on an experimental smw 
estricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
Mtance A third recommendation of the wmi- 
sy Commission was made with a view to protect 
mkeiB from harassment for debts Alter 
onsiilting public opinion and 
arloiiv Provincial Governments oii this 
tie Government of India came to the 
hat Central legislation on the subject was not 
ailed' for The Government of Bengal, at the 
uggestion of the Government oj 
Workmen's Protection Act In 1081 
esettlog of Industrial establishments for 
lurpose of collecting debts a criminal and ccfgoi 
ble offence Some other provinws are atto 
ontemplating similar legislation. T ho Bo 
foneylenders' Bill introduced by a non offlciai 
lember in the Bombay Bot 

farch 1934 was an effort In this ^ • 

nfortunatcly, the motion for the Kfercncc 
bo BUI to a Select Committee was lost 
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GROWTH OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The earliest knorra trade unions In India were 
(1) The Bombay Mlllhands' Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act, (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
. Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a. friendly society than a 
combination lor securing concessions , (3) a 
Printers' Union started in Calcutta in 1905 , and 
(4) The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907 The Eamgar Eitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the first World War 

The decade following the end of that 
War Witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 
fully admitted that even today organised associa- 
tion of the workers in the country is far below 
the stage of development which it has reached in 
Great Britain and in many other countries 
of the world The reason for this can be put 
in a nutshell lack of a will to organize | 
as far as the workers are concerned and the 
absence of efficient leadership Some labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart But quite a fen 
went into the movement merely for the oppor- 
tunities nhlch it would give them for coming into 
the limelight Whereas the former went about 
afiTairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere propagandists and mischief- 
makers who strung together all kinds of impos- 
sible and preposterous demands In the hope 
that by doing so they would transport Indian 
industrial labour at once into an Arcadia 
Both these types of leaders together with 
some of the more intelligent of the vorlvcrs at 
first constituted themsehes Into strike com- 
mittees Many of these committees secured a 
considerable measure of success In so far as 
concessions in wage rates ncrc concerned, but, 
whereas most of them fell into a state of inanition 
on the conclusion of a dispute, a good few of them, 
emboldened with the success they had met with, 
set themsels es to the task of creating permanent 
associations or trade unions of the workers 
These were the bcginmngs of the trade union 
movement in India, and within a period of fli c 
years (1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed 
in all parts of the country As there are no 
official records to show the names of and the 
memberships claimed by these earlier bodies, 
nothing definite can be stated with regard either 
to their number or to tlieir total membership , 
but it can be safely asserted that the movement 
had made a fair penetration on the railwavs, in 
post 'll and telegraph department®, among seamen 
and in the textile industiv in Ahmedabad City, 
and in some other centres 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the indhidual unions iras recognised 
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at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed 
A central organisation at the' apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the Annual Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Eedera- 
tion were formed in 1922 The All-India 
Ballwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating nil 
unions of railwaymen on an Industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
centml federations of unions of l>ostaI and 
telegraph employees The latter bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
Bailwaymen's Federation and at these con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at 

Although there are a few unions of Jute mills 
workers in Bengal and seven or eight unions of 
cotton textile mill workers in Bombas Cltj, the 
trade union movement lias not made any ipprc- 
ciable progress in the two chief centres of these 
two important industries in India The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
tbeso unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their diflercnces sufficient!} 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. 

If employers in Indian industr} had had the 
sagacity and the foresight towards the end and 
immediately after the eloso of the Great 'War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present centuiy might have been 
entirely different To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union moiement in India 
too might have been somew hat different Trade 
unionism was bound to rome The Treat} of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
International labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical International Conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen b} 
national labour organisation® Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studpng the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen's associations In the 'West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade nnlons In the countr} . 
This was an entirely new development in th<» 
eyes of the Indian employer- One powerful 
group of employers who liad hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselvc® to form an 8«®ociai'on 
whoso primary object was to combat trade 
unionism It is unfortunately too true triat 
many employers In India have lon't-cdand nfu 
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today look askance at the growth of organisation 
among their norkera and that employees who 
take part in trade nnion activities are victimised 
The trade union movement, therefore, instead 
of getting its most important support from 
within the ranks of labour itself, was thrown 
by Indian employers into the waiting hands 
of the outside agitator, and, unfortunately 
for Indian trade unionism, no body 
of outsiders versed in proper trade union 
methods and principles was available Such 
outsiders as could collect some of the hot-heads 
among the workers in particular units or indus- 
tries, formed unions in those units or industries , 
but with the evceptiou of Ahmedabad where a 
strong trade union had been formed of the work- 
ers in cotton textile mills under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and also of certain sections of 
railn a j s i\hich*were manned by a more intelligent 
and literate tvpe of persons, these unions Mere 
hardly representatn e of the workmen in the 
organisations concerned oMing to the smallness of 
their membership as compared nitli the total 
number of Morkcrs employed 

As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions Mere faced with a three- 
edged weapon On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised, 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
posed of outsiders and on the third, an amend- 

ent passed in the Indian Penal Code In 1913 

r the purpose of dealing M’lth criminal 
onspiraoies was such as to make trade unions 
dointr the onlv kind of work for which they are 
gcnerallv formed illegal bodies m the ejes of the 
law We liaic already dealt Mith the first 
tn 0 of these three questions As tar as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by tile hi>-tonc Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
in Mltich the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the 3Iadras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break tiieir contracts 
of emplojment by refusing to return to Mork 
This Mas a bolt from the blue for tlie trade i 
union movement in the country Trade uuion 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and it Mas at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions Mas neccssarj . In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr If. M Jbshi, then 
General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
that Goicrnment should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of cmplojcrs mus, hoMe^cr, so great 
that It Mas five jears before the necessary legis- 
lation could bo placed on the Statute Book 

Tlie bright of the trade union mosenient in 
India Ma-, readied in 1928 20 Mheii communists 
sat on the top of the Morld of Indian labour 
Coiiimiiiii-t leaders had captured aliiio-t everv 
important union in India e veept the t« \tile union 
in Ahmedabad and tins had much did in M'liir- 
iiiU a meiiili* r-hiji of oatr .'10,000 tratlle Morkiri 
111 Boiiihas ( Its for their Boiiibia (iiriil Kaingar 
Union. The ' memberslilp figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 


also showed remarkable increases. The 
success which they had met with as the 
result of the geueial cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible tor rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
In 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial Such of the 
communists as remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 Tins lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint- 
ed by Government and M'hich allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwananted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from M’hich it took ten years to 
recover 

The communists made a snccessfnl attempt in 
1929 either to capture or to break the All-India 
Trade Union Congress They afllHated the 
Bombay GimiEamgaT Union with a membership 
of 64,000 and the GIF Hallway Workers' 
Union with a membership of 41,000 to that body 
during the year and with the assistance of Hie 
voting strength whbh these two unions together 
with some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at The Tenth Session of the Congress 
which was held In Nagpur In that year Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to International communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Tabic Conferences 
on Indian Reforms Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joslil thereupon 
'Receded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
' Federation The All-India Kallwayraen’s 
Federation which M’as till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside till 1935 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta In July 1931, 
a further split occurred In Its ranks and the 
extreme loft wing under the leadership of 
Messrs S V. Deshpande and B. T Randivc 
broke away to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India Mas at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organlsatloiu 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour , but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, Hie 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body pompetent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference 

With a vicM’ to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called tlip imoe 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference lield in 
the lOtli May 1931 under tlw auspices of « e 
All-India liailM'aj men’s Federation, ib' 
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Committeo found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India — 
(1) tile communist group , (2) tlie liberal group , 
and (3) the rest—and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeablc The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions whicli accepted 
this ' platform of unity ' under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a Joint meeting betneen the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations ivere amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as ilnally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modiflcatlons and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion In 1035, the two sections of tlio All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
bo recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India, In tiio month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the nfllliated unions of botli Anotlicr direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was tlio agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on speciflo political and 
economic issues At the end of the year 1037, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with 02 affiliated unions 
and the Afl-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 40,000 with 08 affiliated unions 
It is interesting, however, to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr Gandlii liavc tliroiigliout rcinaiiicd 
aloof from both these bodies. 

At n special joint session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpur 
on the 17th April 1038, it was decided to 
combine these two bodies into one central 
organisation The principal terms of the 
agreement approved by the executives of 
both these bodies ncrc that the basis of 
representation on the joint General Council 
of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress bo llfty-flftj — 44 members from each 
group — and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of tlic National Trade 
Union Fidcratlon tii tolo TIic Upinril 
(‘onndl n.is lo ad for tlio coniluiipd liod\ 
nitli tin one limit it ion tint fiui’dions 
rel.iting to goner'll strikes jiid iffilintinn njlli 
intern it lOiial liodies slioiild lie ilecided li\ i 
three fourth’s niajorit> If tins selieiiie norked 
well, tlic task of uniliuatioii siiould lie puslicd 
furtlicr and tlio two bodies merged Into one 
Tlie Pro^islOIlal Affiliation entered into at Nagpur 
in April 1038 was foniially ratified at tlie 
Jiiglitccntli Session of Tlie All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at ISonib.ij on tlio 28tli 
and 29tli September, 1040. 


riiw veiy baine Session, lioweier, was respon- 
sible foi yetnnotlici split 111 tlio Congicss Tlie 
Session .idoplcd <i resolution of neutrality in 
connexion wltli tlio IVni lOffort but ceilniii 
clciiicnU headed liy l)i Aftab All, I’rcsident of 
The Sc.amcn’b Union at Caleutta desired to 
suppoit tlio War Ififfort Tlio Trade Union 
Congress wiiilc .idliciing lo tlie principle of 
neutrality, however, gaxe n free liaiid lo siicli of 
flieii afldi.ilcd nieiiibcra ns desired to bupjiort 
the War Effoit Tliis attitude of lukc-wniiiincss 
did not satisfy Mi Aftab All .ind lie disaffiliated 
his Union from tlie Congress Another section, 
iieadcd by Mi M N Itoj and Icnowii ns tlie 
Itoyists witli Mr .Taiiiiiadn:) M Melita, IJ.irrlsler- 
at-Law, foriiicdii new ceiitial orgflii!s<ition Known 
as The Trade Union Federation witli its head 
office at Delhi Mr .fnmnadiib M McIita was 
appointed its Picsulcnt and Mr Jf N Hoy its 
General Sccrctaiy Two hundred trade Unions 
in India with a total Mcinbcibliip of over a 
(inartci of a Million lias 0 affiliated flieiiiselycs 
to the now Fcdciiitlon wliltli is carrying on a 
countiy-wido eaiiipaigii and piopngaiuia foi alt- 
oiit suppoit by Indian Laboiii of tlio \l’ni 
Effoit 


The Ninctceiitii .Session of I lie AIl-Tndin Trade 
Union Coiigicss was lield at Cawnporc in I'clirii- 
iiry 1042 No icsohitlon on tlie war was passed 
owing to the want of a tliiec foiiitirb inajoiity 
The following oHlie beiiriis weic apiioliitcd 
Ficsident — Mi V V Giil , Vue President s — 
Mrb Chando Dcbi , Dr Siiiesli Daiincrjee, Di 
Cliarii Baiinerjco and Missis A A Iranian and 
M Khan, Trcasuiti — ilr Liiljee Pciulsc , 

Ucneial buittaiy — Mi N M .foslil, ill. A 
{Central) , and Assistant Sttretanes — Mr It A 
jlfliedgikai and Miss bliaiita Dhalciao 

The All-India Trade Union Congress, at tlio 
moment 13 made up of tiircc distintt groiijis 
t {!) the Communists , (2) tlie Nationalists {in- 
cluding tlic Indian National Congress and tlie 
Congress SoUnlist Party), and {3) tlie pure 
Trade Unionists There are, liowesor, two 
import.mt gioiips outside flic 'iradc Union Con- 
gross One, is the Jtoyists Tlie otlier is tin, 
Dindiistau Ma/door biia baiigii wliieli is iiic 
pcrinanciit offspiiug of tin Lalmiii bidi eoiii- 
illiUcc set up Iiy tin Gaiidlii be\a bangli in 1037 
to organise labour on tlie priiiilples set up by 
Mahatma Gandhi — Primliilis wlikli ha\e Ihui 
followed by the Textile Liboiir Assoilatiou, 
Ahmedabad, binic its inieptloii in 1021 'Jlio 
original .Sub toniiuittec established a training 
fiehool in Ahiiudabad to educate interestui 
peis.ons 111 trade union woik After lompietinga 
fours) of training in this mIiooI, the trainee- arc 
sent out to ditliniit iintrts to organis)' and 
(Oiidiiit fiona Jidc trail) unions 'Jodix, the 
sphere of work of tlie Hinilu-t m V irdoor Sexa 
's iiigli of wliiih sinlir ^'llll)lhai 1‘itil i- liie 
Pre-nil nt uni Mrs.-rs I in iiinl is Jioul iti im ami 
shnik.irhl Jtnikii in s,, i, t irn - 1 xfi mis to tin 
J’roxiiiiis of JSoiiibix XJiilris th*’ fintr.il 
ProMiiius anil Jtirii Itili ir (tb< lluni (oil 
full!) and ^iiid llie sangliatls a- an Adxl-ory 
Uodv and is not a federation of union- In 
politu- its point Is till saiiio .IS tb.it of flu 
Jndi 111 N.ition.il Longri-s but it doi - not or_ ini-< 
or ioiidui.t tradt unions of workir- on lo.iie >• 

liiiib 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 

In the section dealing with the Indian Trade 
Unions Act we have given a table showing the 
growth in the number of registered unions and 
their membership in India since the Act was 
brought into operation m July, 1927 It is 
not possible to gii e similar statistics for all trade 
unions because no Province except Bombay has 
mamtamed any records for both registered and 
unregistered unions The Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay has, however, collected 
full and complete information regarding all trade 
umons in the Province of Bombay since the 
jears 1922 The folloiving Table shews the 
progress of the trade union movement in that 
Province during the last twenty years 

Gmiolh oj Trade Unions tn the Province of 
Bombay. 


Year. 

Average ’ 
number of j 
Unions 
during 
the year 

Average 
Membership 
during the 
year 

1923 

18 

41,030 

1920 

52 

02,772 

1029 

91 

191,937 

*32 1 

80 

104,468 

'033 

103 

103,429 

1030 

103 

97,392 

1937 

103 

93,453 

1938 

140 

120,455 

1939 

170 

139,02b 

1940 

177 

191,942 

1941 

174 

184,517 

1942 (First Quarter) 

179* j 

185,541* 


* Actual figures 


If the figures contained in the above table for 
the year 1942 (1st March) arc analysed by 
industries, the results arc as set out below' 

Distributionof Membership of Bombay Unions. 





Percen- 


Number 


tage to 

Class of 

of 

Mem- 

total 

Industry 

Unions 

bemhip 

Mem- 

bership 

Textiles 

31 

86,944 

4b 80 

Railways. 

7 

26,884 

14 42 

Sepamen 

Post and Tele- 

3 

14,693 

7 99 

giaph 

35 

0,910 

9,817 

40,203 

3 72 

Miinicipal 

Miscellaneous 

10 

93 

5 29 
21 72 

Total 

179 

185,541 

100 00 


\ Out of the 31 unions of cottoirtcxtUc workers 
iin the Province of Bombay, eight with a total 
membership of 26,505 are in Bombay^lty and 
ten wuth a total membership of 48,898 are in 
Ahmcdabad 

REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR 
INTERESTS IN THE PROVINCIAL. 
LEGISLATURES. 

Tlie question of representation of Labour in 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
public in matters connected with Labour AVo 
have given a fairly detailed account of the 
extent of this representation prior to the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy and also in the New 
Legislatures which came into being by virtue of 
the Go^crnmont of India Act, 1935, at pages 
592 and 593 of the 1941-42 Bdition- of this 
publication In view of the improbability of 
any fresh elections to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures being held during the duration of the 
present AVar we do not consider it necessary to 
reproduce the details regarding the qualifications 
of electors and candidates in this edition AA’c, 
however, reproduce the name of the various 
Labour Constituencies m the dillcrcnt Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies together ivith the names 
of the persons elected from these Constituencies 
bdow' . 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

11 illwav Trade Unions . Mr G Knshnamurthi Avl 

Textile Trade Unions Mr Gcnta Chclvapathi Chetti Gam 

Textile A\ orlvcrs . Mr. N G Ramaswaml Nayadu Avl 

Madras tltx Dock and I actorj Labour (excludmg 
Tcxtilcand Ilailwaj Labour) Mr P It K Sarma Avl 

A'izagajiatam cum Last Godaxan Lock and Factory 
Labour Mr Subbarao Karunakaram Gam. 

ATc^t Godax'aric»'»i Ki'tna cum Guntur I'actorj Labour Mr \ X Narashnlinm Gam 


BOMBAY LEGISLAITVE ASSEMBLY. 


Bombxx Citj and Suburban Textile Unions 
Ahmediibul Textile Unioui (Two scat*-) . 
Ditto 

llailwax Unions (Two seat'') 

■ Ditto 

Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock A\ orktrs 


Mr. D K Jagtap 
Mr Gulrarilal K.inda 
.Air. K K Dcsai 
Mr b If Jhabxala. 
Vmtnt 

3Ir A. H. Jllrza 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Eall\^ay Trade Unions 
Water Transport Trade Unions 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Eegistercd Pactorics) 
Barrackpore (BegisterM Factories) 

HouTah (Begistered Factories) 

Hooghly cum Serampore (Begistered Factories) 
Colienes (Coal Mines) 

Bengai Dooais (Western), Darjecbng Sadar, 
Booars (Eastern) and Burseong 


Mr J B Gupta 
Mr AftabAb 

Mr Suresh Chandra Bancrjee 
Mr Biharcndra Butt Mazumdar 
Mr Sibnath Banerjce 
Air M A Zaman. 

Mr B Mukerice 

Bengal 

Air Litta Sirdar 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Union Constituency Air Baja Bam Shastrl 

Cau-npore Industnal Factorj Labour Air Suraj Frasad Auastlii 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknou, Agra, Allahabad 
and Ahgarh Air B K Mukcrjcc 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Unions Air Lala Sita Bam Alchra 

EastJPunjab Air Bcuan Chnnian Lai 

Borth Punjab Labour Constituency Bai Saheb Sohan Lai 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Aiming Trade Umons A’ll 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour Air Babu ATatha Bam 

MonghjT cum Jamalpur Factorj Labour Stl 

Hazaribag Aiming Labour Air Babu EJietra Bath Sen Gupta 

C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Union Labour Air G S Page 

Factorj Labour Air V B Balappa. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Boom Booma, Tmsukia and Bibrugarh 
Jorhat, Bazjira and East Golaghat 
Thakurban, Bisu-anath and Paneri 
Silchar Srimangal and Longa lYaUcy 


Air Bideshj Fan Tantj 
Air Bbalrab Chandra Bas 
Air Babu Binode Kumar J Sanvan 
Air Sanat Kumar Abir 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Orissa Labour Constitueucj' 


Air Babu Pjari Sankara Boy. 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Sind Labour Constituencj Air B A Bechar 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of the Indian Behnutation Com- 
mittee frith regard to the formation of certam 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Profuncial Lcgislatif e Assemblies 
on the basis of registered trade unions haf e had 
considerable effect both on the formation of neu 
umons and on the registration of such of those as 
had not registered imder the Indian Trade 
Umons Act Smce Provincial Autonomj* has 
come into existence registered umons haf e been 
making better endeavours than thcj had hitherto 
done in mamtaimng proper books of ac- 
counts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls As far as the workmen in Indian 


extent uhich It has mth workmen in the Yest* 
the fear of Mctlmlsatlon is still stronglj 
entrenched in the minds of the workers to enable 
them to enter mto combinations promoted to 
safeguard their interests but things arc showing 
a marked improfement durmg the last jear or 
two One great difflcultj’ experienced bj trade 
union workers is the collection of subscriptions 
from members The experience of the last 
fifteen jears shows that most of the unions 
which became defunct went to the wall owing 
mainivto the fact that their officials were not 
able to collect subscriptions for the reason that 
the Indian workman will not jiart with monej 
fora purclj' problematic ad\antage He wants a 
return for his outla j* in the form of an increase in 
his wages and if he does not get Oils wlhin a 
reasonable period he pa vs no union subscription' 
The Ahmcdabad textile Lal'our Imon I-. 


industries are concerned, however, trade(happil%,inasoDicir2iatdiiferentpc>-JtioDna-‘- 
unionismhasnottakcn onanvTvhcreneartothe'it provides a host of vrcliarc la 
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Conventtons. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants — (AC) 

9tk Session (Geneva, 1926) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw, E — Sir 
Arthur Froom W — M Daud , Secretary — 
Mr K E Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

22 Seamen’s Articles of Agreement — (AB). 

23. Expatriation of Seamen 

10th Session (Geneva, 1927) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr E P 
Paranjpe (Substitute) , E — ^Mr G D Birla 
W— Mr V V. Girl , Secretary— Mr S Lall 

Conventtons, 

24 Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.) 

25 Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 

llth Session (Geneva, 1928) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr K P Paranjpe, and Mr. J. 
C Walton (Substitute) , E — ^Mr Karottam 
Morarjee ; W — ^Mr Diwan Chaman Lall , Secre- 
tary — Dr B C KawUey 

Conventions 

26 Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery. 

12W Session (Geneva, 1929) Q — Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Dr B. P Paranjpe, and Mr A. 
O Clow (Substitute) , E— Mr Kasturbhal Lai - 1 
bhal , W — Mr N M. Joshl , Secretary — ^Mr A 
Dlbdin 

Conventions 

27 Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels) — (AB) 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 

13/A Session (Geneva, 1930) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett, and Mr C. 
W A Turner (Substitute) , E — ^Mr Jadunath 
Boy , W — ^Mr M Daud , Secretary — Mr C 
W A Turner, 

14(7i Session (Geneva, 1930) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr B P Paranjpe, and Mr A 
Latiff (Substitute) , E — ^Mr A -L OJha , W — 
Mr S C Joshi , Secretary — Mr G Graham 
Dixon 

Conventions 

29 Forced Labour 

30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 

16/A Session (Geneva, 1931) G— Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Mr A G Clow , E— Mr Wal- 
chand Hirachand , W — ^Mr B B Bakhale , 
Secretary — Mr N A. Mehrban 
. Conventions 

31 Hours of Work (Coal mines) 

10/A Session (Geneva, 1932) G — Sir Bhu- 
pcndra Hath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee , 
E— Mr Shanmukliam Chetti , W — Mr Diwan 
Chaman Lall , Secretary — Mr K B. Menon 

Contentions 

32 Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Ec\ised, 1932)— (D). 

33 Minimum Age (Eon-Industrial Employ- 
ment) 

17/A Session (Gene\a, 1933) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr J F Gennings , E — Sir 
Phiroze 0 Sethna ; W — Mr. Aftab All , Secre- 
tary — Mr K B Menon 


Conventtons, 

34 Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35 Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc ). 

36 Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture) 

37 Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

38 Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) 

39 Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc ), 

40 Survivors* Insurance (Agriculture). 

18fA Fession (Geneva, 1934) G — SirBhupen- 
dra Hath Mitra and Mr A G. Clow , E — Seth 
Kasturbhal Lalbhai , W — Mr Jamnadas M. 
Mehta , Secretary — Mr A, Dlbdin 

Conventions 

41 Night Work (Women) (Revised ) — (AB) 

42 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Bevised) 

43. Sheet-Glass Works 

44 Unemployment Provision 

19/A Session (Geneva, 1935) G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Shore , E— 
Mr H A Lalljee , W — Mr V M ]^maswami 
Mudaliar, Secretary — Mr 8 B Zaman. 

Conventions 

45 Underground Work (Women) — (A). 

46 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Bevised) 

47 Forty-Hour Week 

48. Alaintenance of Migrants, Pension rights 

49 Beductlon of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works) 

20/A Session (Geneva, 1936) G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Hath Mitra and Mr S N Bov , E — Sir H 
M, Mehta , W — Bao Sahib B W Fulaj , Secre- 
tary — Mr S B Zaman 

Conventions. 

50 Becruiting of Indigenous Workers 

51 Beductlon of Hours of Work (Public 
Works) 

52 Holidays with Fay. 

21st Session (Geneva, 1936) G — Sir Flroz 
Kban Noon and Mr A Dlbdin , E — Mr M A. 
Master, W — Mr. Aftab All, Secretary — ^Mr A. 
P Moricy 

Contentions 

53 Officers’ Competency Certificates. 

54 Holiday s with Fa> (Sea) 

55 Shipowners’ Liabilit} (Siek and Injured 
Seamen) 

5C Sickness Insurance (Sea) 

57 Hours of IVork and Manning (Sea) 

22nd Session (Geneva, 1936) Same Delega- 
tion as at the21r/ Session 

Conitnliont 

5S Minimum Age (Sea), 

23rd Session (Geneva. 1937) G —Sir r'ltos 
Khan Boon and Sir Frank Eoyce, E— Sir 
Hormusjee P. Modv ; W — Mr, S C -en. 
Secretary — Mr S B Zaman. 
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Convenlxons. 

59. Itltnimum Age (Industry) (Eevlsed). 

60. Minimum Age (Kon-Indnstrial Employ- 
ment) (Eevised). 

61 Eednction of Hours of’Work (Textiles) 

62. Safety Provisions (Building). 

241A Semon (Geneva, 1938) 6 — Sir Firox 
Ehan Koon and Sir Frank Noyce, E — ^Lala 
Shri Earn; "W— -Mr. S V Pamlekar, 11 I 1 .A. 
(Bombay) , Secretary—Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conversions. 

63. Convention concerning statistics of ivages 
and hours of work in the pnncipnl mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 
and construction, and in agriculture 

25iA Neisfon (Geneva, 1939) G — Sir Firoz Ehan 
Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — ^Mr M L 
Dahannkar , W — ^Mr. E S. Klmbkar , Secretary 
—Mr SL Ikramullah 

ConierUions 

64 Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employment of indigen- 
ous workers 

65 Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contracts of employment by 
indigenous workers. 


(8) Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 

(9) Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea) ; (10) "Workmen’s Compensation (Occupa- 
tional Diseases), (11) Equality of Treatment 
(Accident Compensation), *(12) Inspection of 
Emigrants , (13) Seamen’s Articles of Agreement , 
(14) Marking of Weight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) , (15) Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) (Eevised 1932), (16) Night Work 
(Women) (Eevised), and (17) Underground 
Work (Women) In addition, legislation is 
either in progress or under preparation in 
connection mth the following Conventions 
(1) Minimum Age (Sea) , and (2) TJnemploj'ment 
Indemnity (Shipwreck), 

The outbreak of the Second World War found 
the International Labour Office prepared to 
continue its work and to carry out its constitu- 
tional obligations So far back as February 
1939, the Governing Body had decided to appoint 
an Emergency Committee with a tripartite and 
representative character from its membership 
which coifld meet more rapidly in times of 
crisis The Committee set forth two important 
pnnciples first, that the I L O must continue 
to function os effectively and as completely ns 
possible in case of war, and, second, that the 
continued existence of the Organization as an 
instrument of co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers would be of 
unusual importance in such circumstances 


66 Convention concerning the zecmitment, 
"facing and conditions of labour of migrants 
or employment 

or. Convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods in road trans- 
port 

A ^ Unconditional ratification 

B •=» Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention 

C Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

0 >=> Legislation passed 

E = Legislation in progress or in prepara- 
tion 

India has ratified the follovving Conventions 
unconditionally Hours of Work (Industrj), 
(2) Night Vi ork (Women) , (3) Nlglit Work 
(Young Persons); (4) Bight of Association 
( Agriculture) , (5) W eekly Best (Industry) , 

(6) Minimum Wage (Trimmers and Stokers), 

(7) Sfedical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 

(S) Workmen’s Compen-ation (Occupational 
Disea se^) , (9) Eqiialitj* of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation), (10) Inspection of Emigrants, 
(11) Seamen’s ArtiMes of Agreement, (12) 
iiarklng of Weight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) , (13) Night MSrk (Women) (Bcvlscd), 
and (14) Underground Work (Women) In 
1913, India denounced the Unemployment 
Conv ention which it liad ratified in 1921 L(%i3- 

lathe or other measures have been adopted in 
India with reference to the follouing Conven- 
tions (1) Hours of Work (Industrv), (2) Uu- 
emplojmeut, (3) Night Work (Women), (4) 
Minimum Age (Industry), (5) Niclit Work 
(Young Persons), (6) Eight of A=so(Iatlon 
(Agriculture); (7) W’eekly Best {Industry); 


The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference fixed to begin on 3rd June 
1940 had to be postponed sine axe on account of 
the War * Several Committee Meetings had also 
to be cancelled By July 1940, Swiss territory 
was almost completely surrounded by Greman 
Occupation Forces and It became increasingly 
difficult to envisage the continuance in Geneva 
of an intcmationai organization which depended 
for its effectiveness upon regular communications 
with its States Members It became necessary, 
therefore, to establish a working centre outside 
Geneva and to transfer to it the staff required 
in order to carry out the oliligations of the 
Organization to Its members. In August 1940, 
the Government of Canada olficialiy indicate 
its nUIingncss for the temporary transfer to the 
Dominion of the personnel necessary to maintain 
the essential services of the Organization. 
Montreal was chosen as the most suitable and 
convenient site for its location and the McOHl 
University' v ery generously agreed to provide the 
necessary’ office accommodation and library 
facilities Tlie transfer from Geneva to Montreal 
necessitated drastic administrative changes and 
redaction in personnel. The work of colicMlon 
and distribution of information regarding labour 
and social conditions throughout the world is 
now being continued from Montreal and mans 
have been made for carrying on unimpaired, as 
fat as conditions permit, all the manifold activi- 
ties of tile Organization from that centre 


In furtherance of this programme, a Conference 

f the International Labour Oiganl'ation was 

leld at New York from 27th October to jfh 
fovember 1041 'and on 6th No'ember 1941 at 
he White House, Washington. Teclintcaliy, 
he Conference was not a Sf-s“lon of the lot - 
atlonal Labour Conference and it, therefore, lisu 
10 powers to adopt Converitoas and 
nendations In the manner provided for in tn 
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Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, but ample e\’idence of the toIub 
of its work IS furnished by the influence c\erdsed 
by its debates and by the action taken by various 
Governments to implement the more iniportant 
of the resolutions uhich it adopted Further, 
this Conference has a particular importance 
attaching to it as the first general international 
meeting held in the uorld since the outbreak 
of the War Thirty-four States Members of the 
Organization ueic represented, tuenty-tuo of 
them by delegations including representatn es of 
Governments, employers and workers. Major 
C K Attlee, Deputy Friiiic Minister, represented 
the Government of Great Britain uliile the 
Go\ernment of India vas represented by Sir 
Shanmukliam Chetty and Mr H S Malik, 1 0 S 
The agendii consisted of tv 0 items (1) considera- 
tion of the report submitted by the Director of 
the International Labour Office under the title 
of " The I L 0 and Reconstruction ” , and (2) 
the question of " Methods of Collaboration 
between Public Authorities, Workers’ Organiza- 
tions and Employers’ Organizations ” 

Some tweh e Resolutions w ere adopted by the 
Conference The most important of these was 
that on post-war emergency and reconstruction 
measures The resolution requested the Goi ern- 
ing Body of the I L O (a) to call the attention of 
Governments to the desirability of associating 
the International Labour Office intli the planning 
and application of measures of reconstruction 
and to ask that the International Labour 
Orgamzation should be represented in any peace 
or reconstruction conference which may be held 
after the end of the War, (b) to suggest to 
Goxernments that thej should, if they had not 
already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs 
of the post-war world and that such agencies 
should consult with the appropriate organs of the 
I L O , (c) to set up fiom its own membership 
a small tripartite comnuttce, instructed to study 
and prepare both measures of reconstruction and 
emergency measures to deal with unemploj ment, 
in cooperation, where necessarj, with go\ern- 
mcntal inter-governmental and priTOte agencies , 
(rf) to make full use of the cxistmg organs of the 
1 L O and set up such new’ agencies as maj be 
needed in order to meet the responsibilities 
implied in the Resolution , (c) to direct the 


programme of the I L 0 to fulfil the purposes of 
the Resolution , and (/) to report on the subject 
matter of the Resolution to the next and sub- 
sequent meetings of the International Labour 
Conference so that the ILO should be in a 
position to gi\ e authoritatii c expression to the 
social objectives conflded to it in the rebuilding 
of a peaceful world upon the basis of lnlpro^ cd 
labour standards, economic nd^anccment and 
social sccunt} A second resolution endorsed 
the social and economic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and mrged that the fullest use be made of 
the machmerj and. experience of the ILO in 
gning effect to these principles Another 
resolution provided for the continuation of the 
work of the World Textile Conference held by the 
ILO in 1937 and requested the Director to 
begin immediately the preparation of a definite 
scheme for the establishment, under the aegis 
of the I L O , of a World Textile Office, based on 
the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the 
international organization of measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile in- 
dustry The leading resolution on Govern- 
ment-cmplojer-workcr collaboration declared 
that real collaboration Is possible onlj " within 
the framework of dcmocratie political institutions 
which guarantee the freedom of association of 
workers and cmplo\ers ” and if in law and in fact 
the right of industrial organizations to represent 
workers and emplojers is recognised by the 
State 

In addressing the Conference on the part to be 
played by the International Labour Organization 
in the winning of the War and of the peace at the 
concluding Session held at White Blouse, Presi- 
dent Roo3c\elt said " In the planning of such 
international action the International Labour 
Organization, with its representation of labour 
and management, its technical knowledge and 
experience, irill be an imaluablc instrument for 
peace Four orgamzation will lia\c an essential 
part to play in building up a stable international 
system of social justice for all peoples c^crJ- 
where ” 

The Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office of which Dr F F Filial, rli U , is the 
Director and Mr K F Matthew, the 
Dcpnt\ Director, maintains its neti\itir3 unim- 
paired and continues to function from its office 
at^cw DcUii 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 

QUESTIONS. 


Prior to the >car 1920 there was little co- 
ordination between the Centre and the Pro\inccs 
in matters connected with Labour The parti- 
cipation by India in the lirst Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Wash- 
ington in 1919 and the increasing interest taken 
b\ the Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it nece«aix, howcaer, both for the 
Goiernmcnt of India and the Goaemments of 
the more industrialised ProMnccs not onlv to 
consider the question of the representation of 
labour in the Central and proMncnl legl^laturcs 
but also to allocate to special departments orj 
offices the administration of labour quc'stions 
The Go^ernmcnt of India established a Labour! 


Bureau in the ^car 1920 which instituted 
! inquiries into certain phases of factory work 
and pnblislicd some reports in a '■cries known as 
“ Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour ’’ 
Before the utilitj of the Central Labour Bureau 
could be established it was abolHied in March 
1923 on the recommendation of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee The Department of 
Labour of the Central Goaemment ha«, howcirr, 
endcaa cured to carrj on as much a^ ^-ibie of 
the work initiated ha that Bureau but owirc to 
Its limitations In staff and personnel it i- no’ In ,1 
position to initiate and conduct all-Irdla In- 
quiries into wages and condition' of emp'osn •■nt 
in Indian Industries. 
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The Government of Bengal, in 1920, invested 
a Deputy Secretary in the Commerce Depart- 
ment vnth the additional work of a Iiabonr 
Intelligence Officer whose duty nould be to keep 
a record of industrial disputes in the Province as 
well as of labour organizations It was intended 
that this officer should conduct special inquiries 
irom time to time as drcumstances required but 
owing to financial stnngencj, the Provincial 
Gov ernment could not prov idc him with adequate 
staff for the purpose A full-time ap]iointment 
of a Labour Commissioner was created in 1939 
and this officer has now been supplied with a fuff 
staff The Government of Madras appomted 
a Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 This 
Officer’s duties were, however, pnmarily con- 
fined to the organization and the control of the 
operations for the betterment of the condition 
of the Depressed CTasses in the Province with 
special regard to provision of water snpplj, 
assignment of lands, acquisition of house sites, 
education through special schools and the grant 
of assistance in the form of scholarships and 
boarding grants and to the administration of 
Criminal Tnbes Settlements He was also to 
watch and studj the conditions of labour, parti- 
cularly industrial labour, throughout the Pro- 
vince and to keep Government informed by 
periodical reports of its movements and tenden- 
cies and of the existence of any disputes between 
eniplojers and employed The duty of settling 
labour disputes through negotiation and con- 
iliation has onl> been placed upon him during 
cent jears 

The lead in the matter of the creation of a 
proper and stable department of Government 
with investigators and an adequate statistical 
staff to deal with all questions connected wvth 
labour was taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then 
Governor of Bomba v, who created a Labour 
Office for the Bombaj Prcsidencj in 1921 
In the Government resolution announcing the 
establishment of this office tlic following were 
declared to be its functions — 

"(1) Labovr Stalxxtxcg ond InUlhijen-e — 
These relate to the condition* undtr which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
tost of living, wages, hours of labour, familv 
budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and similar 
matters ; 

** (2) Tnduiftrxal Dispute* —As expenente 
and knowledge are gained and the attivitfes of 
the Labour ofiicc develop it will promote the 
settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; 

•' (3) Ift/xslatxon and other matters relating to 
Mboxir — ^Thc Labour Oibte mil advice Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards nece«sarj new 
legislation or the amendment of existing law* ” 

■When the Labour Office was first started it was 
placed under the charge of a fiiii-time Director 
Thb po«t was abolkhcd in 1920 and the Ofliie 
was placed under the charge of the then Director 
of Information who«e de-ign.ition w.v« elianged 
to Director of Information and Labour Infelh- 
gcnce This designation was again aUcred in 
1933 to ComL-'ioncr of Labour and Director of 
Iniormation In 1939, on the retirement of 
Mr J F. Genmngs, c.t e c.b i , who had held 
the post of Director of Information since 1921, 
the two posts were agam separated and the 


Commissioner of Labour has since then dealt 
only with matters connected with labour. 

Consequent on the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in India with effect from 1st April, 
1937, Sind was separated from the Presidencj' 
of Bombay and made into a separate Province 
The new Government of Sind modelled its 
administration of all labour questions on 
Bombay and created a Labour Office with a 
special Commissioner of Labour. Since the 
year 1937, the Governments of the United 
Provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Bihar, have also created special 
appomtments of Commi«sioncrs of Labour , but, 
whereas the appomtments in the United Pro 
Vinces and Bihar are full-time ones that in the 
Central Provinces and Berar has been coupled 
vnth the post of Ke^strar of Cooperative 
Societies and that in Assam vnth that of The 
Controller of Emigrant Labour In the Punjab, 
administrative matters connected with Labour 
are in the han^ of the Director of Indnstnes 
Labour conditions in Onssa and in the North- 
West Frontier Province are not considered such 
as to justify the creation of special appomtments 
of Labour Commissioners 

When the Workmen's Compensation Act was 
passed m 1923, the Governments of Bengal and 
Bombay created special full-time appointments 
of Commissioners of Workmen's Compensation 
In the other Provinces, Judges of Small Causes 
Courts in Provincial Headquarters towns and 
District Magistrates, District Judges or Sub- 
Judges in the mofussil were appointed ex-oflitio 
Commissioners and the administration of the 
Act was decentralised Even m those Provinces 
where Special Commissioners of Workmen's 
Compensation were appointed, the jurisdiction 
of these Officer*, except in Bengal, was limited to 
one or two cities of chief mdustnal importance 
Tims, the jiirL<-dictiDn of the Bombaj Com- 
mussioner extended to Bombay City and the 
Ahmedabad and the Bombaj Suburban Dl*- 
tricts, the railway sjstems of the G I P and the 
BB ACT Bailways In the Provmce, thcelecfri- 
ritj generating plants conducted by Me^sr* 
Tata Sons (Ltd ) and he was nl«o Commi*'iioncr 
for non-contested matters from the whole of the 
Prov inec w luch could be disposed of in Bonibaj 
The special post of Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation in Bombaj was abolished in 
April 1928 and the duties attaching to this j o-t 
were transferred to the Director of Information 
and Labour Intelligence, and later to the Com- 
miesioner of Labour. 

Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1929, 
everj Provincial Government was required to 
appoint a Kcgistrar of Trade Unions In tho*c 
Provinces where special appointments for 
administering matters connected with labour 
already existed, the officers holding tho=c 
apjiointments were entrust ctl with the duties oi 
Registrars of Trade Union', e < 7 , ns in Bombav, 
Madras and Bengal and later, in Smd 1" 
other* such ns the Central Provinces and JSenr 
and in the Punjab, the Director of Indu'trlc- 
was appointed the Registrar Today mcK 
Commissioners of Labour in the Frovim^ 
where such posts hav e been created arc Rcgi'-tiar- 
of Trade Unions as well. In addition, tom- 
inissioners of Labour have also been nppolnvu 
as the Authoritj under the Pavmcnt of wa^ta 
Act, 1930. 
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Only two Provincial Governments in India 
publish journals similar to " The Labour 
Gazette” which is published monthly by the 
British Ministry of Labour (1) Bombay, where 
the ” Labour Gazette ” has been published 
every month since September, 1921 , and (2) 
the United Provinces, where the “Labour 
Bulletin,” modelled on the lines of the sister 
publication in Bombay, has been published 
monthly since jranuaiy, 1941 The Bombay j 
" Laboiii Gazette ” is intended to supj^ com- 
plete and up-to-date information on '‘Indian] 
labour conditions and especially on the conditions 
existing in the Piovince of Bombay and to 
supply to local leaders the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour laws 
and labour conditions in the outside world 
Its contents include statistics and discussions 
regarding the cost of living index series nliich 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
regularly compiles for Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sliolapnr, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay, retail food prices foi five important 
centres in the Province, statistics of industiial 
disputes and workmen’s compensation, full 
information regaiding all industiial disputes in 
India, statistics of absenteeism with notes on 
the employment situation in five important 
industrial centres and information regarding 
prosecutions under the Factories Act Since 
1939, when the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, 193S, was first applied to the cotton textile 
industry in the Piovliico, the full proceedings 
of the Industrial Court and tho reports on 
settlements icached in conciliation under the 
Act have been regularly lepiodueed in this 
publication The “ Labour Gazette ” also gives, 
once in every three months, complete informa- 
tion With regard to all knoivn trade unions in the 
Province The only Province in India nhich 
maintains a first class and up-to-date library of 
books and periodicals on all kinds of matters 
connected ^vlth Labour is Bombay The 
Library of tho Bombay Labour Office is open to 
everybody who desires to make use of it on the 
premises 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

The work of tho Labour Department of the 
Goveinment of India has increased ( oiisidernbh 
since the outbreak of the present \iar This 
Department ndimmstcrs and controls nil matters 
in connexion nith the nork of the National 
Service Labour Tribunals, the Technical Train- 
ing Scheme and the Bciin Training Scheme 
In accordance uitli one of the rccoiiinicndations 
of the Kail Kailuaj Court of Inquirj , the Labour 
Department has opened a ncu Brniieh for con- 
ducting famiij budget inquiries in important 
railuav centres all oier India and for compiling 
cost of Ining index number series for these 
centres It is proposed that this Branch should 
Lo-ordinntc and cientiinll} centralise the 
compilation of all cost of li\ing index number 
series uhieh are being compiled by the 
different Proiimial Goiemments nt present 
3fr S K Deslipnnde, M u > , n Litt (Oxon ), nlio 
since 1024 nas Assistant Commi«-ioner of Labour 
nith the Goicrnment of Bomba\ was appointed 
Officer on Special Dutj in connexion nith the 
work of this neu Branch with effect from Maj 
1042 Mr Deshpinde’s headquarters are at Simla 


In the same month, the- Government of India 
appointed Mr K S Nimbkar, a prominent 
! Labour Leader from Bombay as a Central 
Adviser on Labour Welfare Mr Nimbkar’s 
appointment is, at present, limited for tho 
duration of the War It is quite probable, 
however, that it will be made permanent Mr 
Nimbkar is attached to the Headquarters of the 
Labour Department at New’ Delhi The present 
executive Staff of the Department is ns follows 

Memher-vi-Chnrqe The Honourable Dk B 
11 Ambedkak, M A , Fh.D , D Sc (Lond ), 
Bai-at-Law 

Secretary The Honourable Mn H C Prior, 
CIE,ICS 

Deputy Secretariei H Tofnfh Barrf,tt, 
I C S , S H Zahefr, ICS, and D S Josm, 
ICS 

Undersecretary W G Lam VRQUF, I C S 

Labour Welfare Adiiier K S Nimrkae 


BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal appointed an 
offlcei of the Indian CImI Ser\ice in 1939 as an 
Employment Officer to investigate the problem 
of unemployment in the Province and to suggest 
remedial measures This Officer made n 
comprehensive survey of the whole subject and 
as a result of his investigations he compiled two 
handbooks giving complete infoimation about the 
prospects of employment in aarioiis Gosernment 
Services and in important trades and Industries 
Besides furnishing information to iinemploiod 
young men regarding various suitable openings 
for them, this Officer now puts potential em- 
ployees into touch with potential cmplojers anil 
also finds out what additional facilities eniploj era 
are prepared to offer in their mills and factoriea 
for the training of Bengali j oiiths It is stated 
that he lias succeeded in persuading a large 
number of the more important industrial and 
commercial firms to initiate training schemes for 
raw joiiths and to regiilarlj proiidc a number 
of seats in their cstsblishmeiits for this purpose 
With tiio iniasion of Biirnin, the dut> of finding 
cniplojincnt for eiaciiccs from Burma and the 
Far East has been placed on the Emplojnicut 
Officer 


In the jear 1940, the Got eminent of Bengal 
gaie its appro\nl to a scheme prepared bj tho 
Board of Bconoiiiic Inquirj for conducting an 
Industrial Faniil} Budget Inqiiirj in flac zones 
for the whole of the Proaince >it an estimated 
cost of Ks 30,000 The grant was placed at the 
disposal of the Indian Statistical Institute and 
the whole of the work was to be super\!scd by 
Prof P C Malialanobis, 1 e s , the becrefarj of 
the Institute The Board submitted a report 
to the Government of Bengal in February 1942 
giving the details of the work done in connexion 
with the inquiry up to the 16th of November 
1941 The enumeration of families and collec- 
tion of faniilv schedules was completed for three 
out of thc>’’^^es into which the Province 
divided X N round of collection of family 

budgets’ led Iqjwo zones and ' ■ 

Inatl, 

roence . * 

total n ’ 

covert 
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The Bengal Trade Union Begnlations have 
been so amended as to empower the Ee^trar 
of Trade Unions to exercise greater control over 
registered trade muons with a view to the 
prevention of mal-administration of their 
affairs It is hoped that many undesirable 
features in the admimstration of trade unions 
will disappear when the staff of the Begistrar 
is snlBciently augmented to enable the uork 
of mspection to be earned out efiBciently 

~ Xo Court of Inquirj* or Board of Conciliation 
was appomted m Bengal under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, dunng the year endmg 31st 
3Iarch 1942 but it is of great interest to observe 
that the Officers attached to the Labour Depart- 
ment dealt with 702 conciliation cases dunng 
the year 1941. 

Durmg the year 1941, many requests were 
received by the Labour Commissioner, Bengal, 
from factories situated in Calcutta and other 
places, considered to be danger zones, for 
assistance in the formation of fire-fighting 
parties and rescue and demolition squads from 
among their workers Such assistance was 
readily given by deputing the Lahour Officers to 
address propaganda meetings where the objects 
and functions of the organisations were fiill> 
explained. Very encouraging response was 
received from workers to the appeals made to 
them by the Labour Officers to lom the A B P 
Organization Sht trenches and covered shelters 
aie been provided in all factories under the 
ipervision of the Factories Department. The 
personnel of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Bengal is as follows 

A/iJii#/er-in-e/<nrgf of Laboitr The Hon- 
ourable Mr ABort Kapim, Xawab Bahadur of 
Dacca 

Joint Stereiarti, Commtree and Labour Depart' 
ment . il. K KirpslAM, ICS 

Deputy Secretaries, Commerce and Labour 
Department A D Ehax, ICS and D L 
ilAZOrDAP., ICS 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions ■ A Hcghes, ICS 

Acsi«tant labour Commissioner and Chief 
Inspector, Shops and Establishments, Bengal 
Khav Bahadcp. S A E B 3Icp.shedi 

Comniifsioner for Worlmen’s Compensation 
and Authority under the Payment of Wages Atf 
S X 3IODAK, ICS 

Labour O^ieers A. TAtFB K 31 A? to, 
D CKA'rrEPJEi , G 3Ioeapak and S. B Dim 

Chief Inspector of raciones J B SIcBrinr, 
O B E , A 31 1 3rrcH E 

Certifying Surgeon "A PronnAS, 3I.B , 
L R C P., 3I.R C S 

BOMBAY. 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombav have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest soliiitiide for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour emiiloyed in the Pro- 
vince , and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics In India during 
the last twenty jears has l>een done by the 


Bombay Labour Office . The Government 
resolution creating this Office and its various 
activities have been already dealt with 
in the prefatory paragraphs of tlus 
Chapter The prindpal work of the Labour 
Office dunng the year ending June 1942 was a 
succcessful effort to maintain the pre-war 
standard of life of the vast majonty of the 
workers emploj'ed in the industnes of the Pro- 
vince by securing for them, from their emploj eis, 
adequ^e dearness allowances ri^g on a ^ding 
scale vflth each upward movement in the cost of 
living The admimstration of the Bombay 
Indnstnal Disputes Act, 1938, has resulted in a 
heavy stram on the Labour Organization of the 
Government The personnel of the executive 
and administrative staff of the Government of 
Bombav dealing vnth matters connected with 
Labour is as follows 

Admser to D E The Gorernor on Labour * C 
H Bpjstow, C.I.E , I C S. 

Chief Secretary to the Gorernmeni of^Bombay 
H K Eekpalaxi, C I E , I C S 

Induslndl Court . President: The Honourable 
3£r Justice H. V. DrVATiA, Members G S 
BATADBrAKSHA, ICS, and B E Daiti. 

Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner for 
WorJ men’s Compensation, Chief Connludor. 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Art, and Registrar of 
Trade Unions 6. B COVSTAXTISE, ICS 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour H A 
Mehrbav, 3IBE,FSS.JP,S V JOSHI, 
B .4 (Cantab ), J P , A S Itevoab ; and 
V P EIesi 3Ir Eeni is stationed at Abmeda- 
bad 3Ir 3fehrban ls al«o Begistrar of Union®, 
Bombay Industrial Disputes .\ct and 3Ir. JoshI 
u® Assistant to the Begistrar of Trade Unions 
3fr Joshi and 3Ir Eem are also conciliators 
under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 

Labour Officers 31 P LABoroHAPDiEPE 
I P , .A S Baxavalikak, 31 S Wartt and 
S S Bege 

Assisfonf Labour Officers C X Bagte and 
T D Sappe 

Chief Inspector of Factories T 3V Jonx- 
stoxe, O B E 

Labour Welfare Officer, Bombay: E J S 
BVM 

Lady Welfare Worler 3Iiss P. G Datid 


MADRAS. 

Tlie Commissioner of Labour in 3radrasls abo 
the Chief Inspector of Factories but for the 
administration of the Factories Act lie has a 
Technical Personal Assistant at Headquarter® 
who is also in charge of the 3Iadra3 Factories 
Circle The Labour Commissioner In 3iadra« 
has no special statl«tical office to deal vrith labour 
statistics and no report® have been piiblPhea 
any special inquiries into questions connertto 
with Industrial labour In the Province. 
conduct of the Quinquennial Census mff 
cultural 3Vage® lia®, however, been placed in r»i 
band® and, with a view to the proper ad mmi’ 
tratlon ol the Payment of AVages Act a 
has been made for a more accurate coHetnou oi 
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Indiistria] wages statistics inforniation regarding 
which IS included in the Annual Sepoi'ts on the 
Administration of the Tactories Act 

Admser to HE The GoxSrnor on Labour 
T G Eutherfoed, CSI,CIE,ICS 

Commustoner of Labour, Commissioner for 
Worhnen's Compensation, Eeqistrar of Trade, 
Unions, Chief Inspector of Fadories and the' 
Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
r E Briseee, ICS 

Labour Conahation Officers K S KRISHNA' 
SWAUi Attangar (at Coimbatore) , E Jaoan- 
NASHA]u; Njlidv (at Bimlipatam) , and M ^ 
Venkanna Naeou (at Neiiimarla) 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

Prior to January 1942 when the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar created the 
post of a Commissioner of Labour, matters in 
connexion with the administration of questions 
connected udth Labour were dealt Mitta by the 
Director of Industries The new Labour Office 
in Eagpur has been modelled on lines similar to 
that in Bombay and it is to be responsible for 
the collection of statistics relating to the cost of 
living, industrial disputes and trade unions The 
Commissioner of Labour is assisted by a Labour 
Officer and two Assistant Labour Officers The 
Commissioner and the Labour Officer have been 
appointed Conciliators under the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929 

As a result of prolonged strikes in the Empress 
and in the Model Mills at Eagpur in May 1941, 
the Government of the Central Proinnces and 
Berar appointed a Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee to make a survey of wages, dearness 
allowances and industrial strife in textile mills in 
the Province and to make recommendations 
The Committee uas composed of Mr T C S 
Jayaiatnam, C I E , ICS, as Chairman , 
Messrs B W Pulay, C B Parakh and K D 
Guha (Director of Industries) as members , and 
Messrs S H Batliualla, G Mohota, E S 
Eiiikar and J E. Mu]umdar as Associate 
Members Mr Guha uas also Secretary to the 
Committee This Committee submitted its 
Eeport to Government in October, 1941 It 
recommended restoration of uages to the lerels 
of 1931-32, supported the recommendations of 
the Mahalanobis Committee regarding the 
payment of dearness allowances, and advised 
legislation for the recognition, bj cmplojcrs, 
of registered trade unions Among other 
important recommendations were the creation 
of a l#aboiir Office, institution of prorident funds 
for industrial workers, pivnient of a rcgulnrit\ 
bonus, cte 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

Pollowmg the recommendations of the 
Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee, the 
Government of the United Pronnees sanctioned 
the post of a wholetimc Labour (Commissioner in 
March 1940 This Officer, like the Commissioner 
of Labour in Bombay, was to hold ail the statu- 
tory appointments connected with Labour and 
he was proMded ivitli a permanent staff with 
effect from 1st April 1941 The work of the 
Labour Office of the United ProMnees has been 
defined under the following four main heads 
(1) Settlement of industrial disputes and dis- 
posal of indlMdual complaints rccciied from 
workmen or their organizations , (2) Collection 
compilation and publication of statistics of 
prices, wages, hours of work and conditions of 
emploj ment , (3) Superintendence, direction and 
controi of Labour Welfare Work, and (4) 
Publication of n kfontlily '* Labour Bulletin " 
on the lines of the Bombay " Labour Gazette ’ 
Adviser to HE The Governor on Labour 
Dr Pakna Lal, M A , B So (Cantab ), D Litt 
(Agra), Barrister-at-Law, C I E , ICS 
Labour Commissioner, Commissioner for TTorl - 
men’s Compensation, Eegistrar of Trade Unions, 
and Chairman, Sugar Commission, United 
Provinces and Bihar J E PEDirv, C I E , 
MC, ICS 

Labour Officer Dr E B Gupta, M A , 
Ph D (This Officer is on deputation to the 
Government of India ns Labour Welfare Officer, 
Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipur ) 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers 
K K Batmwala, M I Mar E , A Inst EavE. 

BIHAR. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of tlie 
Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee, a permanent 
Department of Labour on the lines of the Bombay 
Labour Office was brought into existence In 
Bihar with effect from let July 1942 AVlieii the 
appointment of its full personnel is completed 
the staff will consist of a Labour Commissioner, 
two Assistant Labour Commissioners, two 
Labour Officers and Statistical and other 
assistants The ncwls formed Labour Depart- 
ment has been engaged in the settlement of 
industrial disputes and in the examination of the 
recommendations contained in the Beport of the 
Bihar Labour Inquir> Committee 
Adviser to IJ E The Governor on Labour 
B E Bussell, C I E , I C S 
Commissioner of Labour S E Mazumdap, 
ICS 

iMbour Assistant to Government VinVA- 
nnrsAX Shukla. M A 

Jlegislrar of Trade Unions Bai Ikihadur 
ERiprNpr A Eath Das, M A , B L 
Chief Inspector of Factories It Sahay 


Adviser to U E The Governor on Ijobour 
Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burtox, KCIE, 
ICS. 

Labour Commissioner and Jteoistrar of Trade 
Unions D Y Beof, B A. (Cantab ), ICS, 
Bar at-Law 

Labour Officer E D Gour, B Sc 

Assistant Labour Officers M P Shrivas- 
TAVA, SfBc and E T Varsia IT A 


SIND. 

In July 1940, the Government of Sind con- 
itituted an Adv isorj Board of Labour consisting 
)f persons interested in laboiy nntitr- for pro- 
noting better relations between emplo'cr. and 
?mplojce 5 and to advise Government on labour 
natters in general Ihc Honourable MIti-ter 
Holding the Education I’ortfollo Is tiie Chn'r- isn 
ind the Commissioner of Labour is the 
Hiere are tiahtein otlnr meintx-rB of tli> J oirj 
Bhose functions are to r varoluf Isl-our j<roi 


Labour in India 


and to cdnduct survevs on all questions con- Orissa, the Kei enue Commissioner (P T SIvss- 
nected -mth I<aboiir, to dense schemes for the field, CSI,CIE,ICS). is the Registrar of 
development of better relations betireen em- Trade Unions In the North ‘West Frontier Pro- 
plovers and emplovees and to offer expert nnce, the Secretary to 6o\ernment in the 
opinion and advice to Go^ emment on all im- Legislative Department has been entrusted mth 
portant matters concerning Labour In Ularch the work of industrial and labour dfepiites and 
19il, the Government of Sind opened a Govern- Shan Saheb Sheikh Abdul Huiid Khav is the 
ment Labour Exchange in Karachi and apnolnted Registrar of Trade Unions In Ajmer-Meruara, 
the Commissioner of Labour as Labour Exchange the^ Extra Officer, Ajmer-XTerwara is Registrar ot 
Officer Tiade Unions 

It 15 of interest to observe that the Com- At pages 007 to 609 of the 1941-42 Edition of 
mi&sioncr of Labour in bind has been appointed publication gave a special Chapter to 
as an Arbitrator m a number of industrial to- Labour in Indian States As there liaie not 
putes and that the Government of Sind has also been anv changes of substance >vith regard to tlie 
appointed him as an Adjudicator in several cases admmistratioiT of questions connected %v)th 
raierred to adjudication under Rule 81-A of the Labour m those States for u-lucli information 
Defence of India Rules As far as ive beheie n-asgi\en — XTvsore, Barodn, Indore, Traiancore 
‘Mild is the oulv Pro^^nce in India where adjudi- and Cochin— ive are not reproducing the infor- 
cation has been entrusted to an Officer of the mation already giien regarding these States in 
L.ibour Department tbp present Ddition We haae, houever 

Muntter for Labour The Honourable Pm received information regarding Labour in 
Ellaui Drx Nap xzvli Xf A LL B H E H The Nizam’s Dominions for the first 

Cowiiiissioiicr of Labour,- Itrgistrar of Trade time this year and some interratlng patticnlars 
Cuionx Labour Exchange Offuer, Chief Impeetor connected therewith ate reproduced heiou 
of Shops, and Coneihator, Trade Disputes Act On the 1st April 1941, there uerc 629 indiis- 

Xf A SxYVlD B_\ (Hons ) ( Oxon ), trial concerns subject to the Hyderabad Factories 


XI A LL B , J P 

('hief Inspector of Factories and Boilers 
Teffilld, a XI I XI E 

PUNJAB. 


Act m the State of Hyderabad eiiiployinu 
42,219 operatises of whom 12,828 Mere engaged 
in coal mimng, 9,516 in cotton spinning and 
wealing and 7,891 in Shahahad stone quarrjing 
Various Labour Acts and Regulations haxe been 


V Punjab IS the onlv Major Proinnce in India instituted in the Dominions In addition to tlie 
^liiih has so fir not appointed a Conimissioucroi Factories Act Mhich embodies proMsions for 
ilioiir The adnimi'tration of labour matters the health and safety of labourers, there is a 
ti tlie Pro\ ince is in the hands of the Director of Xlmcs Act (1320F ), a Boiler and XIachmerj Act 
liidu-tni'' vlio i« al-o the Rogl-itrar of Trade The Hjderabad Labour Compensation Act 
I’liions Tlie personnel of the adnum'tratixe (13491’ ) and a Xlatcrnltv Bcncfft Act Debt 
‘tall of the Goieriuuent ot Punjab dealing uith Conciliation, Land XIortgngc and XIoney-Lentlers 
in liters connected uith Labour is a« follou- ' Regulations haa e been framed for the protection 
Minister fur Derelopuunt and Labour The ' of agriculturists and agricultural labour Hours 
Honourilile mu cnAETiirt liiitOTt Ram of work in the majoritj of the factories do not 

Aerrifari/ to CloTirnn'ent for Labour S K exceed 54 or 60 jier week and in Go% emment 
Kn PALAM, Its concerns arc limited to 7 to 8 per day 

^ HEII The Nizam’s Gmernment haie 

nt T XlAH-iooD, B A (Oxon ) appointed a Committee for speeding up further 
iJirri'ter-at-Lau labour legislation to regulate trade 

Chief 1 1 , speelor of Factories C W STOUEUS painient of wages and employment of. child 

INDIAN STAIIlS. ^ Unions Bill and tlie Protection of Debtors Bill 

In Assam the main question connected with | were under tlic consideration of the Hadcrnbad 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of! Legislative Council m hen uc went to Pre-s In 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 1 the neu scheme of Reforms ulnch is being drawn 
As inter-proAincial migration is a central subject, I np, the Goi eminent has approicd of the pro- 
the Proxmciil Oo\ emment are not acta actiAclj posals to rcscrAc tAvo seats for laliour representa- 
interested in the sficcinl consideration of other thes in the LegislatiAe Council and to ‘O™, “ 
laTiOur questions Notwitli'standing tins, how-. Board for safeguarding the interests of tlie 
e\er, the Goa emment of Assam liaA c obtained the . labouring clashes A departmental Eniploj i«em 

approAal of the Goa emment of India and the 1 Bureau has been created for sohing tlie prouieiii 

vote of the Legislature for appointing the! of uneniploj nicnt The Department of buti - 
(ontroller of Emigrant Libour as part-time I tics {Dtrertor Mazhav. Hcsaix) has ‘“‘''J,*,'*” 
Laljour Commissioner, Avith a Ailiole-timc Assis- ' quinquennial inquiries into Aiages and ti®”""*”, . 
taut In A=«ani, J N Talequap, ICb, is of cinplojment of agncnltiirol 
th' pre-ent I ontroller ot Eimgrant Labour ) labourers "ince the jear 1920 and tne ii^ 


mnctioning otic lor rue purpo-c-J me Aci me is uuuer me cou-meiaiiuii 
Registrar of Joint Stock Compame* is cx-oflicio Tlie Department Li reported to liaAC 
Registrar of Trade Unions Labour conditions | «cheniei for adequate standard* ot i c ^ 
in Orissa .and the North-VTest Frontier Pro- lamihes of labourers and for the cony*;/ “j 
Aince are not considered «uch as to justify the j of co*t oi Ha in" index uutnbers for uorsji » 
appointment of Labour Commi*«loners In middle clas-ea 
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THE INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distance and 1st and 2nd class siiijile jomnc3' railway fares (inclushe of increased 
charge) from Bombay to the Principal centres of other parts of India are as follows. — 

G. I P. Railway. 


VICTOBIA TEBMINUS to 

1 

Miles j 

1st Class 

m 

Delhi (via At/ra) 

057 

Bs a p 

OS 12 0 

Bs a. p 

49 5 0 

Calcutta (Howrah) (via Jubbulpor&i, Naint) 

1,340 

144 2 9 

72 1 9 

Calcutta (Howrah) (via Nagpur) 

1,223 

135 12 9 

07 14 9 

Madras (tifo Raichvr) 

704 

' 100 12 0 

50 5 0 


B B & C. I Railway 


BOMBAY CENTBAL to 


i Miles 

1 

1 1st Class j 

1 Chbs 

! 



j 

Bs a 

^ i 

Bs .1 }) 

OelM (via Baroda and MuUra) .. 

• • 

SOI 

1 9S 12 

0 1 

40 5 0 

Simla (oM Baroda, Mullra and Delhi) 


. 1,301 

' 146 3 


73 12 0 

Lahore (»i« Bnroda, Muttra and Delhi) 

• • 

• • lyl «>8 

133 0 

0 , 

00 10 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air serMces in 
India was first essaj ed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd durmg bis Governorship of Bombav (IfilS- 
23) The first air ser^ ice was organised bj' the 
Goiemment of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the BotoI Air 
Force It was pureiy a Go^ernment venture and 
was established as a temporar} and experi- 
mental measure durmg the fair-weather season 
of 1920, with the object of testmg the 
extent to which an airmail service was hkely 
to be used by the pubhe It was closed down as 
sufficient data as to runnmg expenses had been 
collected and its contmuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated 
The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services m the world had 3 et been run without a 
Government subsid3’ find as India had no money 
available for such a purpose, a general dev elop- 
ment of air services m India must await more 

S irous times. The pressure of external 
10ns m favour of Indian aerial enterprise 
gradually mcreased The mauguration of French 
and Dutch air services hcross India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weeklv* serv ice betn een 
Bngland and Karachi, and the * general mcrcase 
of civil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
visits of fi3’ers of different nations to India, 
stimulated both Government and public opimon 
India had become a pirtv to the International 
Air Conv ention and under this was under a moral 


obligation to provide ground facilities for air- 
craft from other countries 

The problem of internal air serv ices w as frcshlj 
taken up b3 the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when bir 
Bbupendranatb Jlitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio Force of circumstances 
has alrend3 necessitated the appointment of a 
Director of Civil .Aviation and the first holder of 
the post was Lt-Col F C (non Sir Irancis 
Shelmerdine, 0 B D 

Kon-olficnl members of the Assemblj , under 
the leadership of Dr Moonje, then an elected 
member, for sometime strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical S3'«tcm for the 
traming of voung Indians in civil ivi-ition 
The3 foresaw that the development of civi’ 
aviation m India was only a matter of time 

TIic reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today m the organisation of the trunk air linf - 
of India The aerodromes and landing ground- 
on the mam air routes arc controlled 1>v 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are rcspon'ible 
for their safe operation, while the flj-ing 
personnel on the internal airroutcc is 00 p^r cent 
Indian On the engmeermg side Tndivns are now- 
taking their places not oalv as As'.sivnt but a* 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal of-e-V’-'g 
companies and arc already flndmg their vrw 
to respon'ILlc positions as ^Ircm.t in-p'"' 
With tho Directorate of Civil A'-^tioa* 
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Development of' Indian Air Services — Sir 
Bhupcndianath Mitra was in due course obUged 
to reconsider the question ol assisted interna! 
aerial services in India An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Saraehi was on 80th 
December, 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe bemg carried to and fro each 
week This conveyance of mails between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a spedal 
arrangement, the chief pomt of which was that 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that British Airways chartered to 
them madiines for the purpose This meant, m 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company contmued to Delhi, but that techm- 
cally the service from Karachi eastwards, belong- 
ed not to them but to the Government of India 
Passengers as well as mails were earned. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these imcs was arranged, the Government of 
India deoided not to renew their charter with 
British Airways and adopts the alternative 
course of contractmg with the Delhi Plying Club 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail 
Passengers were also carried by this service 
Ibis, like the earlier special arrangement 
iiith Biitish Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional plan It came mto operation early 
in 1932 It filled the need of tlie moment pendmg 
the development of a permanent scheme 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
dc> elop the matter, ho was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio by Sir Joseph 
Bhorc and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
Into the problem Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col Shcltnerdino before he resigned his 
appointment as D C A in order to take up the 
corresponding iio't in England A scheme was 
worked out under tiie direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhorc for the Institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arm als and departures of air 
mails coniejed by British Airways Ltd , from 
and to England If the Goicmment of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of aseniceof the kind, they would 
>ha%e been unable to preient British Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
bshing one and the authorities in India wore 
determined that chil aaiation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
the development of private enterprise or 
through the institution ol Government owned 
services. 

The acute financial stringency following 
on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Pour Avro-10 aero- 
planes had alrcadv been purchased for the service 
.and they were sold, one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and’Coiin- 
tcBS of Wiliingdon, who had newly arrived in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viceroy The machine continued in Their 
Excellencies' service until 1634, when a new up- 
to-date aeroplane was purchased lor their use 
and their old one was retained lor the use of 
ccmoi Government ofilcials 

Efforts to attain the desired result were rev Iv cd 
successfully in 1933 Auangements were made 


with: the British Government and British Air- 
ways, Ltd , lor the extension of the London- 
Karachi air service across India from Karachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England- Australia air 
service. A private company called The Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd , was formed 
with a rupee capital and a maiority of Indian 
ipirectors, in which shares are held by British 
Auways, Ltd , hold 51% of the shares, Indian 
National Airways, Ltd 26 per cent and the 
Government of India 24 per cent. This Com- 
pany then operated jointly with British 
Airways a weekly service from Karachi to 
Singapore, where it connected with Qantas 
Empire Airways’ weekly service from Singapore 
to Australia 

Indian National Airways, Ltd was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. K E. Grant 
Govan, C.B.E , to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India They opened a bi-vveekly service 
between Calcutta and Eangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam Under 
a ten year contract with the Government ol 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with British Air- 
ways London-Karachi services The Eangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owmg to lack of public support. 

Before ail these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in western India 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd , under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1032 
between Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 1035, British Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with It the Trnns- 
Tndia service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
Korachi-Lahore and Karachi-Bombay-Madras, 
were operated twice weekly The second trans- 
India service was extended to Australia in 1036. 

Empire Air Mail Scheme. — The initiative in 
this development was taken by His Majesty s 
Government In September 1936 an agreement 
ivas reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the i^rachl-Madras service 'to 
Colombo The new services were inaugurated on 
the 28th February 1938, with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta. The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air moil services in India, 
VI* , Karachl-Madros-Colombo and Koracnl 
Lahore was simultaneously increased to fom 
each service maintaining connection with tne 
easterly and westerly flights of the main tronx 
service' The frequency was Increased to live 
when the services in the Australian section were 
augmented at the end of July, 1938, and ail 
first class mails to Empire participating countnM 
were conveyed by air '^c Empire Air Mau 
scheme was suspended In Septmber, IvSJ.va 
the outbreak of the 'War with Gennany, but a 
restricted service was maintained until June, 
1040, when, on Italy’s entry into the wa^ 
air mails to the United Kingdom were tow y 
suspended In December 1940, the posiibilit 
of introducing a direct air link between BrlWJ 
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an^ Durban investigated and a “ short circuit- 
ing'" route was inspected by Ala]or J. B. 
McCrindle, Deputy Director-General of the 
British Overseas Airways . 

India-England Airgraph Service — This 
neu service nas inaugurated on February 2, 
1942 The airgraphs are photographed at 
Bombay on a nuniature film measuring about 
hiilf an inch square The films are sent through- 
out b^ air from India to the United Kingdom, 
uhere a photograph facsimile, measuring about 
fii e inches bj four inches, of the original letter, 
IS made from the film and delivered to the 
addressee by the British Post Ofiice enclosed in a 
coier The rate of postage originally fixed 
at fourteen annas uas reduced to eight annas 
on March 2 

The dailv average number of airgraphs 
despatched during the first month uas about 
4.500 

Hon the airgraph conserves load capacity is 
seen from the fact that one spool of 3,000 filmed 
letters neighs onlj 12 ounces, while 3,000 half- 
ounce letters nould neigh about 100 pounds 

A certificate of posting of airgraphs are 
obtained on payment of the usual charges 3 ust 
ns IS done in the case of other letters If desired, 
the cover containing the airgraph addressed 
to the Airgraph Section Bombay 6 P 0 , max 
be registered , in lhat case the registration 
charges only need be paid 


the service The fqll of Batavia made the 
sernce unremimerative and the aircraft are 
non likely to be made over to Gov ernment for 
the duration of the war 

Air Force not operating 

Instruction in Aviation — ^It is satisfactory 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves fn almost every sphere of 
commercial aviation, considering the high quah- 
fl cations, long and expensiv-e training and paucity 
of facilities for this framing in India itself At 
one time it was essential for instructors to be 
trained m England but now it is possible for this 
trammg to be obtamed m India It must still he 
recogmsed that certam forms of adv anced fram- 
ing arc not yet av ailabic m India The traimng 
of Aerodrome Officers is non carried out in India 
at Karachi Air Port under the supervision of the 
Chief Aerodrome Officer 

Fljung trammg is given in India through Ciubs 
There are ten fijung clubs in all, namely — ^The 
Bengal Flymg Club (Dum Dum), Bombay Flying 
Club (Juhu), Delhi Flying Club (New Delhi), 
Karachi Aero Club (Karachi Air Port, Drigh 
Road), Northern India Fljmg Club (Lahore), 
Umted Provmces Flying Club (C.iunpore and 
Lucknow), Madras Flymg Club (St Thomas’ 
Mountl, Jodhpur Flying Club (Jodhpur), Hydera- 
bad State Aero Club (Begumpet, Hyderabad), 
and Jaipur Flymg Club (Sanganer) The first 
■even of these clubs are subsidfsed by Govern- 
ment 


The question of installing an enlarging appa- 
ratus in India, so as to permit of an inward 
airgraph service from the Umted Kingdom, is 
under consideration, but it may be some time 
before it viill be possible to secure the necessary 
apparatus 


Intei^ au services — ^In 1937 Messrs, 
lata Sons, Ltd , established a service between 
Bombay and Delhi, callmg at Indore, Bhopal 
and Gwalior At present, the service runs twice 
•weekly during the cold weather season (October 
to May) Besides this Tata Sons have extended 
their Bombay-Trivandruni service to Tricbino- 
poly where it connects witJi one of the four mam 
services to Colombo This service is also 
operated seasonally durmg the flnp weather 
months Surdiarged air mails are carried on 
both services 


The Air Services of India Ltd., Bombav, 
inaugurated m November, 1937, an air service 
from Bombay to Bhavmagar, Bajkot, Jamnagar 
and Porbandar in the Kathiawar States The 
service was terminated in 1940 The twice 
WeeWy Bombay /Poona/Kolhapnr Lme was also 
terminated due to War m 1940 


The club movement dates from March, 1927, 
when as a result of the interest taken m the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , M L A , it was 
discussed by the Indian Legidative Assembly. 
An encouragmg atmosphere was thus created 
and in the same month the Aero Club of India 
and Burma was formed Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the ol^ect of developmg 
mterest in the movement and m order to 
utilise the Government grants which were 
at this time proposed The formation of 
four local flymg clubs follow ed In December, 
1927, the Government of India received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saymg that subject 
to a grant of Ks 30,000 to the Aero Club for the 
5 earl928-29 and a grant of Es. 20,000 to each club 
formed, he would bear any deficit between the 
clubs’ income and expenditure until the grants 
becaiDB available This offer the Government 
accepted and further decided that they would 
provide for each club an imtial equipment of two 
aeroplanre, a spare engme and a contribution 
towaras the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. The grants commenced on 
1st April, 1928 


The Indian hational Airways run two services, 
rir, D^-Lahore-Karachi and Karachi-Calcutta 
n® ,i^hore and Delhi, the former once a week, 
the latter twice a week, m each direction 


The KLM were operatmg once a week 
between Dvdda (Palestine) and Sydney (Aus- 
trails) The> h*l^ c now suspended their services 
across todia m v lew of the mternational situation, 
After the entr> of Italy into the war, Lvdia. m 
P alestine became the westbound tenmnus ol 


^®re started later, the 
Northern India, the UP and Madras, and 
seven clubs are now subsidised 

Subsidy to Flying Qubs — ^it has become m 
creasmgly evident m recent 3 ears that saturation 
pomt was bemg reached in the entry of new 
pupils able to afford the cost of learning to fly 
at the prevailmg rates An endeavour has been 
made to brmg about a small measure of im- 
provement m the new sdieme of £ubsld 3 to the 
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seven clubs in British India, which came into 
operation on 1st April, 1939, for a period of 
three years Bonuses of Bs 100 and Ks 50 are 
paid cheapening the .cost of flpng to the indivi- 
dual and so tending to promote a revival of 
interest in private flymg as a sport, the scheme 
is also designed to encourage the clubs to equip 
themsehes with more modern types of training 
aircraft The subsidy which is limited to a 
maximum of Bs 23,000 per annum (hitherto 
Bs 21,000) to each club is divided into tuo 
parts as shown below — r 

(1) Fixed Annual Subsidi / — fixed pay- 
ment IS made to each club according to the 
number and ti pes of aeroplanes maintained for 
the use of members, on the followmg scale — 


In March 1942, one of the lueinbeni of the 
Council of State moved a resolution recom- 
mending to Go^emment not to discontinue the 
subsidies to civil flying Clubs in the country 
except in provinces nhere a 'proelaniation of 
emergency was in force In reply the com- 
munieations Secretary observed that if the Ait 
Force felt that more concerted training uas 
required at a central organisation under the 
immediate control of the Defence Department 
With a men to -obtaining more co-ordinated and 
quicker results the fljung clubs must give way 
If, honev’er, after satisfying Air Force require- 
ments, Government considered it possible to 
enable some clubs to discharge their present 
functions. Government would continue to help 
them 


3fo of 
aeroplanes 

Class A 
(ov er 

120 H P.) 
Ks 

Class B 1 
(between 
75-120 
HP) 

Bs 1 

Class C 
Kbelow 75 
i HP) 
Ks 

1 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

O 

md 

12,000 

9,500 

7,000 

3 

14,000 

11,000 

8,000 

4 or more 

16,000 

12,500 

9,000 


'■ Whereas the previous scheme provided a 
xcd EUlisidy for the maintenance of aircraft 
p to a limit of three, under the new scheme the 
lumber IS raised to four Aircraft are reclassified 
each year The horsepower is a general guide, 
hut such factors as obeolcsccnce of the type of 
aircraft and general utility for ttaimng purposes 
arc also taken Into account 

(2) Bonus for pilots trained — Subject to 
a maximum payment of Bs 9,000 a year for 
each club, a uonus»of Bs 300 is paid for each 
new pilot trained aO vnfio for an ‘A’ licence 
on club aircraft and Ks 100 for each *A’ licence 
renewed viitli a minimum of five hours’ flymg 
on dull aircraft (provided that the pilot does 
not hold a higher category of licence) From 
these bonuses, payments of Ks 100 and Bs. 50 
re=pectively are made to the pilots, as already 
mentioned, in the case of British subjects and 
the subjects of Indian States only Bonuses at 
the above rates are also paid to the Jodhpur 
Fly mg Club 

In the V car 1938-39, the last year of the pre- 
vlous subsidy •'clicme, it a as again found that 
the clubs were unable to earn the maximum 
grants permi«eiblc under the subsidy agreements 
As in previous years, this situation was met by 
grantins a bonus on flying hours in addition to 
the pvymcnts made for pilots’ ‘A’ licences issued 
and rehevicd. 

In 1941 the Air Forfc took over the Lahore 
(.Inb and wa® al=o using tlio Delhi Club The 
Cawnpore Club has now decided to clo=e down 
and the Calcutta Club is unable to function 

The Government of India have not dctidcel 
to stop cub'idies to living clubs, but the position 
of clubs IS not very’ clear in view of operational 
factors -nhich determine whether a particular 
club cJD continue to lunction or not 


Purchase of Tiger Moths ■ — ^In order to 
assist the clubs in modemisiug their equipment 
and to meet the need for a larger reserve of 
modem trammg aircraft in India, the purchase 
of sev en Tiger moths was sanctioned, one 
of which was issued on loan to each of the 
seven subsidised clubs The cost of the seven 
aeroplanes amounted to Bs 1,20,000 The 
Tiger Moth is a type widely used by the Boyal 
Air Force for ab imtio training and is already 
m use by a number of the clubs in this country 
It has the particular advantage that it is simple 
to repair and maintain and ^are parts are readily 
obtainable The aircraft vias complete with 
bhnd flymg and night flying eqmpment for ad- 
vanced training 

The Indian Gliding Association — The 
Indian Gliding Association was founded by 
Mr P M Kabali as a private enterprise in 1931 
It has instituted fortnightly instructional course 
in gliding and soaring The course is designed 
for the benefit of those who are wulling to devote 
a holiday to learn to glide or, if .already qualified 
pilots, to add as much as possible to the quality 
and quantity of their flying During the first 
two years the Association trained several pujnb 
Mr Kabah was the first in India to be given a 
licence From the year 1933 onwards the 
Association remained defunct In Ifi’lO H 
received Government support and as a result the 
Association has revaved its activities The 
Office is located at Brabonrnc Stadium, Bombay 


Aero Qub of India and Burma — ^Tho Aero 
Club of India and Burma, besides being m® 
parent club to which the flying clubs arc alTillv^ 
cd, is also the representative in India of tne 
Federation Aeronautiquc Internationale, tn® 
Boyal Aero Clnb of Great Britain and 
Automobile Association The Aero Club ni-o 
serves the private aviator in connection wm 
customs carnets, diplomatic permits, licences i 
the carriage of arms and camera and ^^aps m 
lh"ht« abroad Due to war the normal 
.utivitics have been suspended 

Civil Aviation ScholariUpi — {«) 
of India Apart from the assistance 
to pilots for advanced training, the 
gave the undermentioned scholarships 

Pifot Iniiruetort—A scholarship 
to an Indian ‘B’ pilot ^ He w.vs gl'enjyi 
instructor’s course with the Lnllcd 
Flying Club and has since found empw'™-' 
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Transport Pilots — An Indian ‘B’ licence 
pilot with assistance from the Government of 
India has completed his training in England 
for employment as a First Officer hy Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd 

(6) Promncial Governments — The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces has provided a 
sum of Es 5,000 for the training of 10 'A‘ licence 
pilots at half rates, of whom two will be selected 
to train for the commercial pilot’s ‘B’ licence, 
also at half rates 

(c) Private Bodies — ^The Trustees of the 
Parsee Panchayat Funds and Properties of 
Bombay have awarded financial assistance to 
two ‘A’ licence pilots for obtaining ‘B’ licences 

Tlie Trustees of Sir Eatan Tata Trust of 
Bombay have awarded assistance amounting 
to Es 5,300 to two students for aeronautical 
training One mil be enabled to tram for A,B,C 
and D ground engineer’s licences in England 
The other n ill receive training for the pilot’s ‘B’ 
licence m India 

The Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Trust of 
Bombay have also awarded assistance to two 
students for technical training in England One 
student has been given a grant of Es 3,000 and 
the other a grant of £300 

(d) Public Companies — Two scholarships 
have been given by British Airways, Ltd , and 
one by Sir Homi Mehta, Vice-Chairman of 
Indian Trgns-Continental Airways, Ltd , for a 
special coarse of training m England for Indian 
'B' licence pilots with a view to their employ- 
ment as First Officers 

Indian Pilots and Empire Air Mail —In 
1935, British Airways sent an Indian ’B’ 
licence pilot to England for advanced traiifing 
with a view to his employment as a First Officer 
This pilot was given further training by Govern- 
ment in 1938 in the Avro X Aeroplane on his 
return to India He was confirmed in his 
appointment as a First Officer, but subsequently 
resigned Pursuing the policy of training 
selected Indians as First Officers for the Empire 
air mail routes Government gave assistance in 
1935 to another Indian, but he did not complete 
his course In 1936 assistance was gncn 
by Government to a third Indian who has 
completed his training Early in 1939 
a selection was made of three Indian *B’ 
licence pilots for traming in England Two of 
these received scholarships from British 
Airways and the third from Sir Homi Mehta, 
Vice-Chairman of Indian Trans-Contmental 
Airways Ltd 

Advanced Training of Pilots in India — 
There is no traimng school in India lor giving 
advanced training to commercial pilots to 
enable them to obtain endorsements on the 
‘B’ licences to fly multi-engined aircraft Li 
1937, Government placed its three engined 
Avro X at the disposal of selected 'B' licence 
pilots for this purpose In 1937, six pilots 
were afforded some degree of financial assist- 
ance for the traimng Owing to the success 
of the scheme two further schemes were sane- ' 
tioned in 1938 Under the first scheme, two 
pilots received traming on their own expense 


and two at half the normal flying rate Under 
the second scheme, nine commercial pilots were 
given 5 hours flymg instruction each at Govern- 
ment expenses Out of these, four were again 
selected for further training to complete 10 
hours solo in this aeroplane This scheme was 
completed early in 1939 

Wireless Operators — Three candidates for 
IV-T Operator’s licences received traming at the 
Aeronautical Traming Centre during 1938 

Eleven licences were issued in 1938, of which 
four were for operators holding United Emgdom 
licences Four are provisional licences to enable 
the holders to secure the flying experience neces- 
sary for the issue of a regular licence Of these 
11 operators, nine are in employment. 

Ground Engineers —48 ground engineers 
obtained licences in 1938 Ten were trained 
by the flying clubs, 22 by the Aeronautical 
Training Centre, six in England and 10 by operat- 
ing companies The majority of these men have 
received teaming only ufi to the standard of the 
‘A’ or ‘C’ categories 23' of them have only the 
smgle *A' or ‘C’ category For the present, 
since the field for employment of ground engin- 
eers with these qualifications is limited, the 
flying clubs have been advised to restoict new 
entries of apprentices 

Aeronautical Technical Institute —Since 
1 1937 the An Sci vices of India, Limited, run the 
Aeronautical 'rechmcal Institute at Jamnagar 
which has provision for training a limited 
number of students as ground Engineers accord- 
ing to the course prescribed for ' A ’ and * C ’ 

I licences and also for ‘ B ’ and ‘ D ’ licences issued 
I by the Government of India Besides their own 
cadets for ground engineering, the Institute has 
also undertaken to tram 100 Goicrnmcnt 
mechanics 

Indian Air Races — ^The first Indian Air-race 
was flown o\er a Delhi- Agra- Jhansi-Lucknow- 
Agra-Delhi course in February 1932, and was 
very successful There was a similar race over 
approximately the same course in February 1933, 
when the entries were good and included two 
competitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
WiUlngdon) and the Countess of M’llhngdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race 

There was no race in 1934 One was pro- 
grammed for December 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night at 
Cawnpore Six months’ notice was given and 
substantial cash prizes, in addition to the 
Viceroj’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only SIX entnes were receii ed The Aero Club 
Committee m their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opimon the pro- 
gramme was too ambitions for the ciass of 
competitoru who had hitherto entered, most 
of whom couid not aflord to flj to the 
srart, race o\er 1,200 miles and then fl> home 
again Thev added, "Air racing, like e\ ery other 
form of racing, costs money and can only ce 
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encouraged by the ^tronage of wealthy sports 
men and in Indl^ this has been the exception 
rather than the role up to now” The only 
funds regularly iivailable for the purpose are 
the interest on One lakh of rupees given by 
Sir V Sassoon td form an Irwin Flying Fund 
for fijung sport prizes The fund is held by a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
of Civil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero 
Club 

The club held m February, 1936, a two-day 
race from Sla^aS, via Bombay to Hew Delhi 
EnMes were received not only from different 
parts of India but from abroad. The race was 
a great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed m an important degree to general 
air-mindedness in India. 

All-India Air Rally— On the Sth and 6ih 
December 1938, an AU-India Bally was held at 
Karachi on the occasion of openi^ of the newly 
constructed Air Fort Building His Exc^ency 
the Governor of Sind performed the opening 
ceremony and gave away the prizes to the 
winners 

All flying clubs in India affiliated to the Aero 
Club of mdia and Burma participated. The 
Viceroy's Cup given for the best aggregate 
resnlts obtained by one of the competing clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero Club The Sir 
Victor Sassoon Ohallenge Trophy given for the 
best all round progress during the j’ear was 
awarded to the lUmchi Aero Club 

Intematiosal Flights —In 1938 there were 
21 international flights to, from or across India 
by non-Indian Aircraft and one flight to India 
by an Indian Ahrcraft. 

Two Bo}al Air Force aeroplanes succeeded 
in fljing non-stop from Ismallia (Egypt) to 
Darwin (Australia), a distance of 7,126 miles, 
which was flown in just over 48 hours at an 
average speed of 149 miles per hour A third 
machine landed owing to lack of fuel only a few 
hundred miles short of its destination These 
flights were aided by the aeronautical wireless 
and meteorological services in India 

A non-stop flight in an Arado light aeroplane 
from Benghazi (Tripoli) to Gaya was made 
at the begmning of January by the German 
pilots. Lieutenants Pulkowski and Jennet The 
distance covered was approximately 4,000 miles 
and the feat nas claimed to be a record for light 
aeroplanes Lieutenant Pulkowski unfortunate' 
1} met his death in an accident to the aeroplane at 
J adras 

Two French milltarj' aeroplanes crossed India 
in January, 1030, on their way to Indo-Cbina, 

Becord flights were made In March, 1938, by 
1 lying Officer A E Clouston and Jlr. V Bieketts 
from England to New Zealand and back, and in 
April 1933 by Mr H F, Broadbent froid Austra- 
lia to England 

Flrfng by Private Owners — ^WiiHe no 
flights by Indian private owners were note- 
worthy from a record-breaking point of ilew, 


tlnee of them desen'e mention A private 
owner in a two-seater Hornet Moth flew with a 
passenger from Calcutta to Batavia and back. 
Inclnsive of two days' sight-iseeing m Batavia 
and a day's halt at Singapore, only 14 days 
were spent on the round fonmey The same 
return trip hy boat takes about one month 

Tlie second flight was from Lahore to Srinagar 
wad. hwah The pdiA t&whufd he tfeie teS. 
pnvate owner to take a single engined aeroplane 
into Kashmir. In order to get above the clouds 
over the Pir Panjal Bauge he found it necessary 
to fly as high as 19,000 feet 

A third pnvate owner flew his two-seater 
Miles Haw'k on a business trip from North Bihar 
to Bangoon and back His flying time to Ban- 
goon was 8J hours as against 4 days by train 
and boat He stated that his actual expenses 
in fuel worked out to Ks 130 for the double 
journey As he and his passenger shared the 
expenses It cost them Es 65 each as against a 
fare by tmin and boat of Hs 450 

The number of registered privately-oTOed 
aircraft on the 31st December, 1938, \ras 66, as 
against 64 on the same date m the previous year 
JJl except ten were of British desto and manu- 
facture Twenty were owned by Buling Princes 
and Chiefs 

Ground Organiiation — 'An addittoMl B"* 
10.82 lakhs was made available for Civil Avia- 
tion Capital Works by the decision that capital 
expenditure on wireless works, which had bcea 
included originally in the Civil Aviation MlotU 
Programme, should be borfle hy the Posts ana 
Telegraphs D^aitment The total amount 
pswridieA tes w-xpunflaturw wades t&fe head-J? 
India now stands at Ba 87 93 lakhs (£659,475) 
The expenditure during 1038-39 amounted to 
Bs 19,60,000 (£147,000), making the total ^ 
penditure to the end of that year Bs 69,21,000 
(£519,100) 

Night lighting Equipment —The Ughttog 

installations are continuing to give excdlmt 
service and to be used with increasing frecpienoy. 
At Karachi for example, the numbw of o™van 
and depaxtoies between sunset and sunrise ou 
regular air services increased from 163 in 
to 743 in 1938 Bevenue from the «« 
charged for night landings at afl lighted aeio 
dromes amounted to Es 8,681 in 1938 a® 

Bs 3,041 in 1937. The value of the free faclliii» 
given to air mail contractors lit respect of m 
fees was Ks 4,653 and ES 2,643 respective > 
The Electrical and Mccliauiral stall uWen w 
responsible for operation “alntcnance 
being recruited up to full strength and ih® . 
work of maintaining ground ligbting Installa^n® 
is undertaken departmentaliy With ttic « P 
tlon of temporary breakdowns of new oca o 
Installed at Larkhana and Laual^hau 
the Karachi Lahore route, there have 
no instances of failure of lighting eguipme 

Several improvements Have 
Tigbttng systems At Dum Mjom am 
flood-lights have been resl^A 
other improvements eilect^ i® ib® rawnW**, 
approaches At Delhi, Al abatod. Caw^^^ 
Bombay and Hyderabad (Sind) tbe - - 
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0 Ired for orange lioundary lights on sections 
of the aerodrome boundary which are nn- 
favonrable for take-off and landing has been 
completed 

Arrangements have been made with the Chief 
Inspector of Lighthouses for trials to be made 
at Karachi to determme the effectiveness of the 
Manora marine light as an air beacon Karachi 
Airport is already provided with a location 
beacon of Neon type which affords guidance to 
Hots within a range of 25 miles, when they may 
e flying at a height above the beam of the 
' - Manora light 

' On the Karachi-Jacobabad route, the ground 
lighting installations at Jacobabad and Pad 
Idan have been completed and the airway 
beacons at Nawabshali and Larkbana are operat- 
ing regularly Indian National Airways have 
if found these beacons very useful during the 

; short dajs of the cold weather season when 

' early departures and late arrivals at Karachi 

I have necessitated a certain amount of night 

^ flying Lighting equipment on the Karaclii- 

Bonibay route has been completed 

Aerodrome and route trafSc control — 
The efflciency of the system of aerodrome and 
• route traffic control has in the past been handi- 

I capped by the shortage of aerodrome staff, the 

lack of training of recently recruited staff and 
the incomplete state of the communication 
system 

On the Trans-India route the ground services 
are now staffed to provide a 24-hour watch when 
required, whilst the developments which have 
taken place in wireless and meteorological 
facilities and the progressive improvement in 
methods have raised the efficiency of the orga- 
nisation very considerah^ The trainmg school 
at Karachi is now actively at work and the 
staff side of the new aerodrome organisation 
is now in a position to obtam the specialised 
technical knowledge as well as tlie practical 
experience which the duties require 

TransJndia Seaplane Route Organisation — 
An inspection of the organisation of the sea- 
plane route from England to Smgapore to assist 
in reaching a decision on all outstanding prob- 
lems was carried out early in 1939 by Lt -Com- 
mander A J Tillard of the Air Ministry 

It was decided after consideration of all the 
data and experience collected in the past years 
that there is no suitable alternative to Raj 
Samand 

The lighting of the Calcutta seaplane port for 
night operation has been completed Schemes 
for night lighting at Allaliabad, Gwalior and Rai 
Samand have been drawn up Hitherto light- 
ing facilities had been provided only at Karachi 
seaplane port 

Diirlng the cold weather months, December 
to February, some difficulty was experienced in 
connection with early departures and late 
arrivals of flvmg boats at Calcutta owing to the 
prevalence of mommg and evenmg fog on the 
Arrangements were therefore made with 
the Director General of Observatories to station 
a current weather observer at Bally Beach to 
give immediate warning of fog formation This 


precaution proved effective in keeping pilots 
informed of the possibility of dangerous condi- 
tions developing 

The problem still remains of finding an alter- 
native alighting place so much less subject to 
influence of fog conditions that it can be relied 
upon to serve as an emergency base at tunes 
when Bally Beach is fog-bound Further action 
in this direction will be taken in conjunction 
with the Air Ministry At the request of the 
Air Ministry mvestigations have been made 
with regard to the selection of a permanent 
^ore site at Bally Beach 

Wireless Services — The aeronautical wue- 
less service now comprises eleven stations, name- 
ly — ^Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Gaya, Hyderabad (Deccan), 

I Jodhpur, Karachi and Madras In addition, 
there are three stations at Gwalior, Baj Samand 
and Jlwani which at present are operated by 
British Airways, Ltd , on behalf of the Ah: 
Ministry 

The installation of new wireless equipment s 
still in progress both on the Trans-India route 
and the South Ladia route and the process of 
improvement will be carried several steps fur- 
ther by the programme of new works sanctioned 
When it IS completed it is expected that the 
full development of the present wireless pro- 
gramme will be reached and a sufficient number 
of operators will have been trained to provide 
the full hours of watch demanded A 24-hour 
service is now being given at D F stations 
on the Trans-India route, but for the present, 
except at Karachi, the short and medium wave 
installations at the aerodromes will not usually 
be manned for more than 18 hours daily 

On the South India route the aeronautical 
wireless service between Karaiflii and Bombay, 
on the standard aviation wave length of 900 
metres, is regularly used by Tata’s aircraft To 
relieve congestion at Karachi it is intended to 
adopt a wave length of 850 metres for the South 
India route as soon as a second medium wave 
txansmittei and receiver have been installed 
there 

South of Bombay a wireless service for avia- 
tion. IS at present operated on the shippmg wave 
length of 600 metres of l^^as and Colombo 
pending the completion of aeronautical stations 
at these places Tata's aircraft operating on 
this section of the route are not at present 
equipped with wireless and the traffic consists 
of point-to-point messages 

In August 1939, Tata Air Lines erected their 
own wireless station at Bhuj aerodrome / iSiis 
station gives advance information regarding 
weather conditions for the Bhuj-Karachi and 
Bhiij-Ahmedabad sections and also intimates 
the pilot in advance the condition of the Bhuj 
landing ground dunng the monsoon 

Wireless communication facilities are aiso 
given from this station to British Airway’s 
fljing boats when operating on the Karachi 
Jai/Baj Samand route 

Meteorological Services — Further Improve- 
ments were effected by the India Metcoro- 
t logical Department Meteorological arranp- 

ments for 'w double- pilot 
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balloon observatories were established at Ea) 
Samaiid and Gnalior to meet the requirements 
ot the flving boat service. The pilot balloon 
and current weather observatory at Gwadnr 
was transferred to Jivani, the pilot balloon and 
current weather observatories at Allahabad 
and Alipore (Calcutta) were moved to the 
aerodromes, and a temporary observer was 
posted at the seaplane base at Calcutta for the 
issue of special reports, particularly regarding 
Visibility for the benefit of the flying boat service 
On the Karaclu-Coloinbo route, the observatories 
at Bliiij, jMalegaon and Hyderabad (Begumpet) 
began taking regular afternoon pilot balloon 
observations and arrangements were made for 
an additional pilot balloon ascent at Ahniedabad 
in the early morning Tlie observatory at 
Bangalore also commenced an additional daily 
pilot balloon observation in the afternoon 

A new a\ lation section has been set up at the 
Upper Air Office, Agra, winch will be later trans- 
ferred with the upper Air Office to Delhi Thisj 
aviation section mil be responsible for the orga- 
nisation of the meteorological service on air 
routes, and, uhen transferred to Delhi, will 
maintain liaison with the Cn il Aviation Depart- 
ment 

The international codes have been adopted 
for all current weather reports, including re- 
ports of dangerous phenomena and iinprovc- 
mciit thereof New editions of the pamphlet 
on meteorological organisation for airmen and 
of the Aviation Weather Codes (Pocket Card) 
were issued j 

On the Trans-Iiidia air route, the routine 
arrangements for the issue of forecasts, upper 
wind and current weather reports by W/T to all 
mam aerodromes and to aircraft in flight were 
continued Airmen are able to refer to the 
latest report on Weather Notice Boards at 
aerodromes or to get reports by W/T while 
ill the air at routine times and at other tmies 
on requisition On other routes weather re- 
ports are prepared by the Sfeteorological Office 
to suit the time-table and needs of the air 
sen ices. j 

Arrangements have been made for the routine | 
distribution of pilot balloon and cuneiit weather) 
reports along the Karaclii-Colombo route and 
the system is working satisfactorily 

Legislation, Rules, etc — The Indian Air- 
craft Act, 1934, was further amended bj the 
Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act, 1938 The 
l.ittcr empowers the Central Qoaernment to 
tike measures for the sanitary control of air 
naaigation in emergencies 

Tile draft of the Public Health (Aircraft) 
Eulcs which are based on the International 
Sanitary Conaention for Air Naaigation, with 
modifications to suit conditions in India, lias 
reached a final form and the Rules will be pro- 
mulgated shortly. 

Intemational Commission for Air Navigation 
— ^Iiidia avas represented at the 20th Session 
of the International Commission for Air Naaiga- 
tion, held at The Hague during Maj and June 
1938, by Mr J A Shillidj , c s i , 1 0 s (retd ) 


[ Aeronautical Maps — ^The preparation of a 
I series of aeronautical maps for India on the 
scale of 1/1,000,000 has been undertaken by 
the Sura'ey of India Hitherto, there haae 
been two series of general maps on thds scale, 
namely the "Carte Internationale” series and 
the “India and Adjacent Countries” series In 
ordel to facilitate the work of keeping the maps 
up-to-date, it has been decided to concentrate 
m future on one series only The “Carte Inter- 
nationale” has been selected and this avill be 
the basis of the new aeronautical maps As an 
essential first step the map sheets are being com- 
pletely rea'ised and reprinted in turn As each 
sheet is completed a special edition will be pre 
p.ared on which will be surprinted air informa- 
tion conforming so fiir as possible with the re 
commendations for the International Local 
Aeronautical Map of Annexe ? of the Interna- 
tional Cona'ention 


Tlie Aeronautical information comprises de- 
tails of aerodromes and landing grounds, wire- 
less and meteorological facilities, obstructions 
to air navigation such ns high factory chimneys 
and poaver lines, air and marine lights, prohibited 
areas, etc 

Accidents — ^A total of 24 notifiable accidents 
occurred m tlie calendar year 1938, all of wrhich 
were flying accidents , The corresponding totals 
for 1930 and 1937 w'cre respectively 1936, 30 (all 
flying accidents), 1937, 18 (16 flying accidents) 


Aircraft Manufacture — The demand for 

ail craft caused by the aval led to the exploration 
of possibilities of aircraft manufacture in India 
and two Indian industrial concerns evinced 
interest in the project The matter wws taken 
up seiiously by Mr Walchand Hirnchand A'> 
a result, The Hindustan Aircraft Company 
with a capital of Rs 40 lakhs W'ns floated in 
December, 1940 The Company decided to 
establish a factory in Bangalore The chwe 
of B.iiigalore aaas jirompted by the avaUnbliu) 
of cheap electricity and high grade steel fmni 
the Bh.idravathi Iron and Steel Works Sub 
seqiientlv, the issued share capital of Rv w 
lakhs, of which one half avas subscribed by tJie 
Mysore Goaernment, was raised to Rs 
and instead of only two parties, the 
Goveinincnt and Sir Walcliancl U|tnpn‘'Jl,’ 
Goaernment of India also subscribed to 
Company’s capital Latterly, howeaer, tn® 
Govcrnnieiit of India took over the Companj 
foi the duration of the War. 


India’s first plane came out for 
ruly, 1941 The aircraft assembled in inn''* 
vas the Harlow, an np-to dote type of nin r 
inaing the same charncteiistics ns nw* 
ighters and bombers It a\ns 
ingle-engincd monoplane ailth oonstam P 
irojicUer, Haps and retractable undtrcsrrini- 

Parnchute Manufacture "u'af a 

if making complete paracluifes In India 1 
King cxanilncii at the instance of fb® , i.V 
Jepartiiient, Goaernment of India -r;' 
urtnicnt has asked the Controllers of » IP. 

II the proainces to Inaesflg.ite the 
if mate! mis and f.icllltle-. for 
riie projiosal 1= likely to result In an (a 
if the ‘•cope of Indian Industry, 


•w 
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A Trnns'Conlmentat Mr jRotiles Across' 
India —Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the East were as follows — 

(1) British Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited. 

Until September, 1939, the two companies 
abovomentioned operated five services each 
way per week between India and England, Of 
these, tliree services were operated by British 
Airways Limited with ‘O’ Class Elying Boats 
between Southampton and Sydney The other 
two W’ere operated jointly by Biitish Air- 
ways and Indian Trans-Continental Airways 
Limited between England and Calcutta The 
England-Australia air serviee was suspended in 
June, 1940, on Italy’s entry into the war, but a 
weekly serviee was established between South 
Africa and Australia via Egypt A Government 
comtMinxqw from Simla, issued on July 11, 1940, 
announced that arrangements had been made 
for the transmission of mails by air to the United 
Kingdom and European countries with which 
communication was still maintained, by the 
Sydney-Durban. serviee up to Durban and by 
sea the rest of the way 

(2) K L.M and Air France ^ 

KLM (Dutch) operated a regular service 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air Franco once weekly from Pans to Hanoi 
Both the services operated to a 2} day schedule 
from Europe to Karachi and their route across 
India was from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to Calcutta KLM operated a woeldy 
service between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney 
(Australia) Both these seri ices have now been 
suspended 

B Indian Air Services — ^There arc three 
companies operating scheduled air lines in India 
They are — 

(1) Tata Jtr Lines, Bombay, commenced 
operating a weekly air mail service between 
Karachi and Madras in 1932, connecting at 
Karachi w'ltli Britinh Airways’ service The 
service was duplicated from January 1935 

"With the introduction of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week The frequency was further increased to 
five times per week from the end of July 1938, 
and later reduced to four The route is 
from Karachi via Bhiij, Alimcdabad, Bom- 
bay, Hjdcrabad, Madras and Trichinopoly 


to Colombo In 1935, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
010 Goa and Cannanore connecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karadii-Madras services 
This service has since been extended frdm 
Trivandrum to Trichmopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karachi-Colombo services 
From November 1937, the Company began a 
bi-weekly service from Bombay via Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi The Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trichinopoly and the Bombay- 
Delhi services are operated only during the fair 
season (October to April) Passengers, freight 
and mails are carried on all these services 

(2) Indian National Airways lAmifed, New 
Delhi — ^This company began operations in 
December 1934 and now run the following 
services — Delhi-Lahore-Knrachi, every Tues- 
day Karachi- Calcutta, via Lahore and Delhi, 
Sundays and Mondays , Calcutta-Karachi, 
trtfl Delhi and Lahore, Thursdays and Fridajs 

They are the principal agents in India for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Indian Trans-Contmental Airways, Ltd , and 
maintain a fleet of large and small aircraft for 
charters 

(3) Atr Services of India, Inmiied, Bombay — 
Tins company w’as formed during 1936 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar States in November 1037 The 
servucc has now been suspended 

CalcuttB'Chungking Air Service 

On January 18, 1941, the China National 
Airways Corporation sent a machine on the first 
tiial tup to India All the negotiations now 
being complete, the Corporation has estabhshed 
a icgular service betw ecn Calcutta and Chung- 
king At the present time the Corporation runs 
three inwaid and three outward services each 
week 

Sub-Stratosphere Flights 

The Diiector-Gencial of the British Ovciscas 
Airways, Mi Leslie Itunciman, who recently 
letuincd to London aftei escaping fiom Thailand, 
foreshadows sub stiatosjAicrc flights bringing all 
paits of the world closer to Britain He con- 
sideis It possible to reacli India, Soutli Africa 
and Aiibtriiliii in 20, 30 and 50 hours lespcctivcly 
On_the India-Australia route stops would be in 
Cairo, ICarnilu, Calcutta, Singapore, Darwin, 
and Sydney w ith not more than tw o hours’ wait 
at each halt 
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THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Opened foimally in 1860, the Suez Canal 
rouBtitutes an attiflcial watenray about 105 
mtlea long, linking Foit Said on the Mediter- 
ranean unth Suez on the Bed Sea The Canal 
Bhortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,660 and 4,500 miles respec- 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain's lines 
of communications b} about 4,000 miles. 

Control and Finance. 

The Suez Canal Is controlled by a company, 
uhose property, valued in the market 
at £120,000,000, (before the war) passes 
to the Egyptian Government when the 
concession expires on November 17, 1968. 
This is of course in default of other arrange- 
ments. The British Government owns 44 
per cent of the shares, thanks to Disraeli’s 
celebrated coup In 1875 when for £4,000,000 he 
bought the majority of the bankrupt S^edive's j 
holdings The shares before the war were i 
valued at £84,000,000 and the profits amounted 
to about £3,500,000 a year Most of the 
rcmainmg shares are held in France, but 
not by the French Government, which 
does not own a share. The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers, a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian Only three of the British directors 
represent the British Government , the remain- 
ing seven represent Britisii shipping and 
commercial interests Incidentally, nearly 60 
per cent of the total tonnage passing tlirongh 
the Canal is British, The enterprise is managed 
in Egypt 

Development. 

Since the Great War, the uork of widening, 
deepening and straightening the Canal has been 
taken in liand with redoubled vigour Operations 
are directed from Ismallia W hen the Canal was 
opened in 1869, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 inches. The declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Cbna] is to offer a slightly 
greater depth of water than that available in 


ports east of Suez It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no l&stem 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours One ship has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both The biggest vessel 
yet to navigate " The Out " was of 27,000 tons 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company, 
guaranteed by an international Convention of 
29th October, 1888 The provisions of the 
Convention are that subject only to 
exercise of the right of the legitimate 
self-defence and to action to injure the safety 
of the canal there can be no restriction, 
provided that the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal. On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed* and on a third the cpicstion 
of free use was raised. Tlie first was in 1882, 
SIX years before the signature of the Conventions 
when during the revolt of ArabI Pasha against 
the IQiedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to be imperilled. During the 
Spanish-American war of 1898 the attempt o( 
the Spanish Fleet to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the GansJ 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article IV of the Convention. The third occasion 
on which the Canal was closed was during the 
Great War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which tiio 
Egyptian territory and the safety of the Canal 
were actually endangered by the advance of the 
Turkish Forces " 

Since Italy entered the present war, several 
bombing attacks have been made on the Canal 

No traflic or revenue statistics of the Suez 
Canal for 1940 are, of course, available, 
any be had for the duration of the War 
latest figures available are those for 1939 
Indian Year Bool, 1910-41 ) 


I 
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Travel in India. 


Fifty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the Wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
trniisportation Were very slow , and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indiilcicnt that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of lettcis 
of introduction Nowadays travel m India Is 
easy and is no more expensive than travel in 
other countries The Indian railways provide 
facilities on the trunk lines which eliminate — at 
any rate reduce — changes to a minimum and the 
Indian Hotels have improved very considerably 
in the last few years 

Tlie traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Suropc and the 'West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Sladras and Harachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military gieatness Every 
school boy knows the stories of the Mahratta 
campaigns and the bright anecdotes of Bajpiit 
courage and chivalry, but Bajputs and Mahrat- 
t.is arc not all that India has They aro 
only a few of the tilbes and clans that inhabit 
this vast sub-continent One of the gieatest 
attractions of India for the visitor is tlio great 
diversity to be found in every respect, mode 
of living, dress, food, language and religion 
In fact a traveller can ne\er get bored You 
will find life m its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You wfll hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of tho ‘ muezzin ' announcing 
that God is Almighty and Hohammed is his 
Prophet and the song of the Pandit consisting 
of chaiacter-skctch of ‘ Hama ’ or ‘ Krishna ’ 
The tropical sun blaring liKo a ball of molten 
gold in a turquoise sky, the sih cr moon sailing 
across the purple ^ault of hcn^cn''will awaken 
in you feelings which \ou ha\e never knowTi 
before If the visitor seeks v ancty and pictures- 
queness, there is no region in all the world 
so full of vivid colour, of populous cities, of 
buildings designed b> master archltcrks, of 
bvgono davs, of diverse races, of absorbing 
subjects for study and observation sucli as the 
customs, religions, phllosoplij and art of one 
of tlie oldest civilisations 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wiid waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give, the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 


wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged - 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind 
Jungle life in its enchanting reality still calls 
the visitor to the Sunder Bans (the Pretty 
Jungle) in Bengal 

To tho mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are stiil unciimbed 
Nanda Devi and Mount Everest still provide 
thrills to iiiiiiiy 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 


Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world's great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half tho races of mankind. Tlie Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen; Elephanta is one of those 
deiigmful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of tw’o 
routes either by the O I P Bailway via the 
IBllora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B & C I PAilway 
via Baroda and through Bajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Hallway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare tho work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will giv'e you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to ISO B C, 
The stone carvings arc remarkable and are 
well worth a visit As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior Is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Forgusion 
as *' the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age In 
India " Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal 
Generations hav'c come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before liis wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world 'Visit it by moonlight and later by 
daylight if you must By moonlight Its seduction 
Is irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gentiy 
upwards to the pinnacle See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks In the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it In the broad light of noondw 
then forget the first view from the 
and wonder awhile about the gardens where 
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you 'Will find exquisite glimpses of snowy in which ate introduced verses from the Eoran 
structures so light and graceful that they seem In the mam courtyard stands the famous 
to rest on air , of buoyant cupola and climbing pillar of solid wrought Iron devoid of rust 
nampamle Here is grandeur as well as beauty, and datmg back to about 400 A D. Visitors 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, " 

Itmad-ud'Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar's Tomb, Hew Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, Is -worthy 

6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikrl, the to tank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress Parana Qila and Shah]ahanabad, the preaent- 
Ifl the world presents so great an appearance day Delhi Here you &id an example of town 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble planning earned out by some of the leading 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns architects and engineers in the world on a site 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection where they could start with a free hand 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, n you decide to take the route northwards 

kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, ' from Bombay tno Bayputana, then you will 
a mile and a half in circumference, -with walls i see another but equally interesting side of 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The j India. Bajpntana, the land of chivalry, 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces , at Udaipur Is there, m its perfection, the fairy 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan palace of one’s cluidhood, ]iut such a long 
who -was largely responsible for the delicate cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
Inlay work' and the low reliefs in white marble into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
There are no buildmgs to equal these except as the iilustratot of an Andrew Laug fairy book 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which dehghts to tow 

aionnt Abu, the Bajput Olympus, combines 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar s vigoroM tjjg delights of a hill station with one of the 
but supremely attractive stvle appears at Its historic homes of the gods The Dllwata 

V**® Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
joy at the i^hsation ol his fondest hopes when contS^ln some of the finest carvings in India 
nis son Jahangir was bom — -- 


Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 


iniere in the year 1569 AD on a lonely till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there by flving arches that twist and twine from 
1 began to rise as if by magic those great battle- pillar'to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
1 mented walls, the magnificent palaces and outbnes and producing the effect of a symphony 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other of graceful movement. 

iVorthwirds from Dellil is the Punjab and the 
ill North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 

of endless wonder and admiration to visitors , recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
The traveller moies northward past Huttra wiU find Amritsar thehomeof the Sikhs, Lahore, 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
gnraage due to their association with the birth . India, the Khsber Pass, the historic gateway 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is mto India from the North, the flourishing cities 
reached Delhi, the eapital of India in days , of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that > of the Punjab "the Land of the Five Btvers" 
he who holds Dcllii holds India Here the which formerlv ran to waste and many another 
visitor will find much tliat will interest and city Thronghtlie Punjab also vouwiU travel to 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth reach Kashmir, famous since the dais of the 
and fall of dvnasty after dvnasty, here be will i jfoghnl Emperors 

find some of the best examples of the work! , Ooi.ih 

of the Moghal Period at Us zenith as ho wanders i ements of 

with muflled feet in the great courtvard of the , (P*® Golden Temple) Ki p j- 
largest mosque in India.^he Juma'Masjid, or ‘he sacred tank are from Jaipur 

In Shahjahanahad .the Fort and. Palace. of|«?d «« t»nk£self cont^ns a sheet ^ 


marble and their gardens. Here are crnmblmg 

memorials of the ilutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, wonderful richness. 

the Kashmir Gate beneath 'which some still Lahore grew in importance with the dawn oi 
<131016 dead Home and Salkhed as thev pass, Boghul supremacy when Babar, the ‘oonucr 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and j of that dynasty, made it a place of Boyai 
battery. Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the Residence, reminiscences of which are to ve 
«ite of'the great Durbar. | found to-dav in the pleasure gardens, tomw. 

Kutab, the first of the so-caUed seven cities ' 
of Delhi with its Kntab Miner, 23S feet in height, 1 in * 

erected in the 12th century A D of red Ind • ‘l^nasty here and elsewhere In India. 

cream sandstone overlooks the plain where; KbyberPass, the great natural in^wsj 
manv of tbe pages of historv were written into India tlirough the almost imwe^a i- 
The Kntab Miner, tapering from the base to i mountain barrier of the Hortli-West irony . 
the summit, is divided by five corbellcdJialconies 1 1- rich In historical association I*'''’ “‘”"7.,.^ 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate desisn • immemorial been the route by whlcii toiiq« 
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hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her pcopie and contimiaiiy aiter 
their destiny It is stiil the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continuai 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asm are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir, described by poets as " an emerald 
set in pearls’* is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torfents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow- 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear m his native haunts and the mountain 
does on the hill-tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi vta 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta, one of the flrst trading ports of the 
British Bast India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock, it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the 7aln Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, tlie Hindu slirines par- 
ticularly the ‘Kali Temple’ are all worthy of 
attention 

Before uinding your uay towards Delhi, 
trips should bo made to Darjeeling and to Pun 
The ambition of every iisitor to Daijecling 
is to sec Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
peak, and, in order to do so thoj must tra>el 
some 7 niiies au.iy, past Gliooin station to 
Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft ) as from Darjeeling the 
mountain is not aisible The best time to see 
sunrise on Mount Ea crest is in tlie cailj Spring 
or late Autuinn Then at tlie end a on mil 
And a view unequalled in ana other part of tlie 
norld Tnehc peaks oaer 20,000 feet with 
the awe-mspinng Kanclianjunglia in the centre 
are spread out before j ou 

Darjeeling is one of the nicest hill stations 
in India and is unequalled for its snow mcw« 
From mj where in the town aoii sec the awe 
inspiring Kant hanjungha 'llie sheer grandeur 
of flic JC.aiKlianjiingln snows gne Dirjeihiig 
- a high plaic in the list of hill station* 

Puri also is an ease run from Calcutta Tlicre 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
blai k marble pillar, one of the most beautifulU 
worked things in India with a tm> figure of the 
Dawn on its capitol Inconmous as it ma* 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes Tlie signi- 
ficance of this can be understood onla bv those 
who know India Once a jear the image of 
Krishna is carried in procession upon the 


famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the dc\ otees 

Twenty miles north of Purl, along the sea 
coast, or 64 miles by motor road stands the 
unique chariot temple at Konarak, the temple 
of Surja (The Sun God) 

On the road to Delhi, the a isitor will travel 
tlirough the Gangctic plain, one of the most 
friutful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gnjm and 
Benares, cities intimately connected arith the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnporc and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of ail the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of tlio "Great 
Kennnciation ’’ and the Enligiitcnmcnt of 
Gautama afterward named Biiddlia It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it IS except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharatn and tlie 
Kamayann, winch deal with events long before 
the Christian era Benares is, howcier, one 
of the most holv cities in India for tlie Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in tlie 
quotation " Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Sna’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
i north of Lake Manasa, wliere the great tiiree- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
tlie future, sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of tlie Ganges 
and floating down the riv er in a boat tlie sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim iistas of time tlie endices 
processions of desout pcopie wending their 
waj down tlie narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wrcatlic in solemn desotlon the 
emblem of Sisa’s divinity 

About 0 miles away from Benares lies 
Sirnath where Buddha preached his flrst sermon 
after obtaining diMne wisdom at Gaja and iii 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Arcli lai- 
logj of MM(1 intcrist The Mihahodhi Sont 
(The tentral Org.iiii-atioii of the Biiddhi-t'-) 
h.ne their headqii irttr^ here and in (heir 
ground- 1 - imliided a ISiiddlii-t teiiiiilc with 
iii.irMlIoii- fre-coc- on it- w ill- 

Lucknow IS a citj Iiallnwcd b\ memories of 
a grim struggle, of'lieroic deeds and noble 
sarrillce, its appeal to the lYe'terner i- 
influcnccd he its liistoric.iI connection*, it- 
beautiful buildings and tlic m}*tenous glamour 
so clo*cl\ as«ociitcd with tlie I>a*t Legend 
connects the founding of the cits with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Da*aratha of Aaodlna and 
brother of Kama, the m\tholo'_icaI hero of the 
Kamaaana, the epic poem of the Ulndu* but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now cal ed 
was at it* greatest under the five o. 

Oiidh 17o2 
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Tisitors wend their way to the Bealdeney 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it dnnng the Mutiny against teirifio odds 
until rehered by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
be was killed and of Harelock who made his 
bisfode but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged ate well- 
known Sir Henry Havelock is buried in Alam 
Bagh {Garden of the VTorld) which is about 
4 miles from the Besidency. 

Among the histone monuments of Lucknow 
are the Great Imambara, (Machi Bhawan) 
the Small Imambara (Palace of Lights), and 
Shah Kajaf built by Kawab Haidar Ali as 
Masoleum An old institution of note are the 
La Slartinier Colleges built by General Claude 
Martin for the education <n European and 
Anglo-Indian lioys and girls, though latterly 
children of Indian gentlemen arc also being 
admitted Claude Martin is buned in one of 
the vaults In the building Fifty boys from the 
college helped in the defence of the Besidency 
durmg the Mutiny Other places of interest 
are the Dilkusha Gardens, Sikandra Bagh (now 
Goiemment Horticultural Gardens) and Victoria 
Park Life size portraits of the JTawabs of 
Oudh are hung in a building situated in the 
last named resort. Two huge masoleums nse 
on Hazratgan) Boad — ^the main busmess centre — 
which ate the tombs of Waiid All Shah, the 
last BTawab of Oudh and his Begum 

Like Delhi, Lucknow is replete with historical 
lore and a visit to this town will greatly interest 
the visitor Lucknow also boasts of an up-to- 
date museum and in the Harcourt Butler 
Zoological gardens, the animals live as near as 
possible in their natural surroundings 

Csvvnpore is one of the most important 
Industriai cities of India and here you will 
find np'to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 

Hortbem and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show y ou sights unlike those m any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show yon fine bnlldings, falls higher 
than Hfagara and wonderful scenery 


forest presenting the most divereified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the State is a dty with many 
fine buPdings and a visitor to Ihdia who wishes 
to see the working of an np-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephantsraiige 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stoelmdes 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests Tbeiamons 
Gersoppa Fails present one of the most beantUiU 
Bights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carvmg, and ^ingapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Snitan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is wcU worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
rus Mysore. 

At Madnra and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “Athens of Sooth India" 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Lndian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Hear Shiva’s shrine and in 
the hall (Slandapam as it is called in the Verna- 
cular and Sanskrit) of a Thousand IDilIais can be 
seen some of the finest carving in stone in all the 
world The workmanship is so fine, the chisel 
iing so delicate that one is lost in silent admira- 
tion as one looks at the representations of the 
Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful figures 
of men, women and animals 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with Us 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 


Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India, which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes writh their far spreading compoimds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India nsed to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Fdysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Afabisbasura, a mlnotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
wlilch the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 


Travancore, the most beautiful and fertile 
region in aU sontbem India has many charms 
to offer the traveller witbin its domains It 
has scenery ranging from a countryside of lakes, 
creeks and canals, to low hiUs, undulating land, 
nee fields and forests of cocoanut and arcca 
palms, with a heavy undergrowth of pepper 
vines and tapioca The dominant note in 
Travancore is one of luxuriance in vegetation 
It has a wonderful highland zone with moun- 
tains touching heights of from 5,000 feet to over 
8,000 feet, and hills covered with the densest- 
of virgin jun^e, the home of great herds of wild 
elephants and bison, tiger, bear, black panther 
and wild boar, and where lies the lovely Periyw 
Lake over which one may cruise in comion 
and see wild life in its natural habitat 

Trivandrum, tiie c.vpital, is also accessible by 
well-kept roads from British India, and is con- 
nected by air with Bombay, Madras and 
Colombo, except during the monsoon. 

About seven miles south of TrivamlremJ^ 
Kovalam, a pleasant soai-idc resort with goOT 
facilities for bathing Cape Comorin, tn- 
Land’s End of India, is the soatbcmmo:.t 
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point of Travancore, where the sunrise and sunset 
are magnificent sights It is a sacred spot to 
Hindus and a place of pilgrimage as the reputed 
abode of Kanyakuman, the virgin Goddess to 
whom the temple there is dedicated 

Horth of Trivandrum is the ancient town of 
Quilon and to the north of this, a pleasant trip 
by boat along delightful backwaters or by car 
along a good motor road, is the busy seaport 
of Alleppey. 

Ho one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
"Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your in- 
terest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond.- of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent Jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet again you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvlsited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Hagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Bangoon 
and Maymyo l^ngoon, the capital. Is of 
special Interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwc Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-Chma 

This short account of India is not intended to 
bo comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageontry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 


many tilings of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

Becember, January and Pebruary are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to udia. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboaid-the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It IB a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before Hovember or staying 
in the country beyond the month of Uarch 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
Its sway unless he wendshis way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hiiis of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arri ral, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
<ts Son, Ltd., the American Express Co , Cox's & 
Kmg's (Agents) Ltd , Army & Havy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co , Messrs. Jeena & Co., Bombay, 
etc , and the Publicity Ofilcers of all the more 
important Bail ways Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours There are certain places, which 
are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Darjeelmg, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, Kashmir 
and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well-known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and AJanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while In 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


Aon\ — Cecil, Imperial, Empress, Laniies 
AMRiTsan — ^Tho Amritsar 
Aurakgabat) — State Bailway Hotel 
Bakoalorb — ^The "Vi'est End, Lavender's, 
Central 

Baroda — State Guest House, near Bailnav 
Station (For Europeans and Indians ) 
Benares — Clarke’s, Cecil, CiMl 
Bombay — ^The Taj Mahal, Green’s, Majestic, 
llitz. Grand, Fjrkcs Apollo 
Calcutta — Grand, Great Eastern, Spence’s, 
Continental 

Cape Comorin — ^The Cape Hotel 
Cawkpore — Berkeley House, Bellevue Hotel 
COONOOR — ^Hill GroAe, Hampton 
Darjfeling — Bellc\uie, Mount Everest, Alice 
Villa and Carlton, Ecu Elgin 
DELHI — ^Imperial (New Delhi), Maidens, Cecil, 
Swiss Manna, York, "Vi'oodlands 
Ernakulam — ^Malabar Hotel 
OWAliIOR — Hotel do Guahor 
UYDVRABAD (Dn), AND StCUNDEPABAP — 
Perev’s, Perej’s, Montgomer j ’s, Viccajee’s, 
John’s 


Jaipur — Jaipur State, Kaiser-i-Hiud, Kew 
Hotel 

Jodhpur — Tlie state Hotel 

Kaluipono — ^Hbnalajan 

Kabaohi — Killarncj, Bristol, Carlton, Central, 
Horth Western Stanjon’s 

Kubseong — Woodhill 

Lahore — ^F alett’s, Kedou’s, Suiinj Vicu, 

Braganza’s 

Luobnow — C arlton, Boj.al, Burlington 

MAPPAS — Connemara, Spencers, Bosotto 

MaiiadllshuaR — G ranrllle, De Itus=c, Ircde- 
rick 

Mormubao H arbour — .tntigo Pahiio, 

Mr Lobo’s 

Mount Abu — Tlie " Bajputana Hotel " 

MussooRiE — CharlcMlle, Hak-man’s, Crand, 

Savoy 

Mittra — B ojal 

Mysore — Metropole, Sav oj , Carlton 

Kainiial — ^Metropole, Bojal 
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OoTACi^iryp — Ooty Club, Savoy, \ViIlinsdon 
HoTise, Cecil, Firgrove. 

PESHAATir. — ^Dean's 
PooyA — Xayier Wellesly Eoy?l 
PrPL — y Bailway. The " Lodge ” 

Baschi — E Hotel, Oaytons, Silver Oaks. 
Shillo:;o. — ^P meivood, Feindale, Stonylands, 
Hermitage 

Sdila. — C ecil Clarke s, Corstorphans. Grand, 
Metropole, Central 
SrJVAdAT (Kashmir) — Kedon’s 
TniVAtniPOi — Hascot 
FDAiprr, — ITdaipnr Hotel, Lake Tienr Hotel 
VTaitaip — Sea Vievr, Beach, Grand 


Ceylon. 

! -AsTRADHArrEA. — Grand. 

J BAXCARAvrERA — Bandaiawela. 

, Colombo — ^Bnstol, Dominion Gallc Fare 
Globe, Grand Oriental Metropole Isabel 
Court, Mctoria 
I Galle. — Oriental 
. HaputaIiB — Buona Vista 
1 Hattox — ^Addam's Peak. 

1 Kaxot — S uisse Queens 
Mocxt Lavixta — Grand 
iXtTVAKA Ehta — Carlton Grand Grosveuo’ 

. Maysland. St Andrew’s 
I XrixcoMALEE.— Maysland "Vrelcombe 
Talawakele — C oronation- , 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanixlan — 115 Walkeshwar Boad, Malabar Hill. 

Belgium. — D Carmichael Boad Cumballa Hill 

Brazil — ^Asian Bnildmg, Kicol Boad, Ballard Estate 

China — ^Eajjab Mahal, 127, Ko. 1, Xew Marine lanes. Fort 

Cuba — ^Petite Fleur, Eanade Boad, Dadar 

Czrcho^loraHa — ^West View, Xo- 87, Wodehouse Boad, Colaba 

DenmnrJ — Vulcan House, Xicol Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Eavpl — Cambata Buildmg, Chnrchgate Beclamation. 

Tinlaud — Finnish interests are looked after bj the Consul for Sweden at Bombav. 
Trance — ^French interests are looked after by the Consulate for the U. S. A- at Bombiy. 
Grrmany — German interests are looked after by the Consul Genl for Switzerland at 
Bomhay. 

Greece — ^21, Bavelm Street, Fort. 

Evngary — ^Hungarian interests ate looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombav 

Iran. — Xo 45-G , Gamadia Boad. oft Xfatden Boad Cumballa Hill 

Irag . — “ Panorama ” 203, 'Walkeshwar Bond JIaLabar Hill 

Italy — Italian interests are looked after by the Consul for fcpain at Bombay 

.'lorcfo — ^Jlohomed Buildmg, 39, Pydhoni Boad, Khadak, Bombay 9, 

yethfrlardf — 314, Hornby Boad, Fort 

yicaragi'a — Alice Bmldmg, Hornby Boad, Fort 

-Vor.ray — Imperial Chambers, Wilson Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Poland — " Bugbj House”, 39, Xepean Sea Boad 
Port’iaal — 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Roumamn — Boumaman interests are looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombay 
Spain — Oceana Marine Drive, Chnrchgate Beclamation, Bombay. 

5ire<f<‘n — Vulcan House Xicol Boad, Ballard Estate 
S’cilzcrland — JIaneckjee Wadia Building, 125, Esplanade Boad. 

Turleii — .Afglian Consul looks after Turkish mterests. 

Cmlcd StaUf of Am'nca . — Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Boad 

States Having Consnlates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argcr’wr Rfpvbhc . — 3, Fairlie Place (c o Hoare Miller 6. Co.) 

BoUtia — ^Welleslcv Hou=e, Wenesley Place '' 

Crduvbia — fi, (lOkhaif Boad 

D:)7ninicnH It^pullir — 102 and 104, ‘^aaabizar Street 

E<*'f<idor — 0, Laons Kange tc o MC'-r^ Turner Morrison A Co ) 

Estonia — ■'lonsell A Co Mercantile Buildinss, Lai Bazar. 

— 30, Galstaiin Man'icins, Park Street 
Parai’ti — 9, Esplanade Mansions 
Pert — 223, (.nnd Hotel, Cahutta 

T'lrlcy. — C,o Mousell A Co , Mercantile Buildmgs, Lall Bazar. 

T’ci (zv'la. — G, Ghokale Boad. 

A' C. — ^Tlicre are at present no Con=uU for Cor*a Kica, Liberia, Salaador and JIcsico at Calco.t^ 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished 
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‘ Name 

Appointment 

Station 

Afghanistan 



Afonsieur Alulianimad Sliafl Hhan 

Monsieur Muhamiuad Sliuaib Khan 

Alonsieur Muhammad Akbar Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Delhi 

Bomba} 

Karachi 

Argentine Republic- 



* J B Turnbull (in charge of the Vice-Consulate) 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Belgium 



AIonsieurM Goosse 

Monsieur R. H Gerard 
*A T 0 Deas (Acting) 

*F E Hooper (Acting) 

Consnl-(ieneral 

Do 

Consul 

Do 

Bomba) 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras 

Bolivia 

K 


*B Matthews 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Brazil 



•Vacant ... 

•Senhor Jaime H Heredia (in charge of the 
Consulate) 

Senhor Sylvio Alourao Camarinha 

Consul 

Vice-Ccnsul 

Consul 

Bombaa 

Do 

Calcutta 

.. China 



Chung-Chien Pao 

Kuang-Hsun Tseng 

Yi-Yuan Clien 

Ven-Chi Tsang 

Chung Ohien Yap 

AVllllam T S Kuong 

Ghia-Tuiig Tsiang 

D H Cheng 

Ping-Kwang Shen 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Chancellor 

Do 

Consul 

Vice-Conaiil 

Chancellor 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bomba \ 

Do 

Do 

Colombia 



•Vacant 
•H Aldridge 

Consul-General 

Consul 

M idras 

Calcutta 

Costa Rica. 



•Vacant 

Consul 

Caleutta 

Cuba 



•Dr P de Bragann Ciinlia 
•Monsieur W F Pais 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Cilcntta 

Bomba) 

Czechoslovakia 



Monsieur Ialdlsln^ Urban 

Monsieur Zdenek Angcnth iler 
•G S JIahomcd 

Vacant 

•J. J Walraslci 

Consul 

Do 

Consular Agent 

Consul 

Do 

Bomba) 

Do 

Do 

Caleutta 

Karachi 

, Denmark 



•Monsieur B A Tborstenson 
•A. H Wardlej 
•A. Hansen 
•K Aloller 
•G C H Kent 

•E J McXnlta .... 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vu e ( on>.iil 

Do 

Bombay 

Client 11 

Calicut 

Madras 

Cal' •> 

} 


•Honor3r\ > 
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Name 

Appointment 

Station. 

Dominican Republic 



•B. N. Roy . . ( 

•Vacant . ' 

llonsul 

ITice-Consul 

Calcnttai 

Do 

Ecuador. 

• 


*L W Balcombe . . < 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Egypt 

Monsieur Mohammad Awad El-ICony . 

Monsieur Ahmad Choukry 

1 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay, 

Do 

Estonia 

- 


•A S^ummerfleld (on leave) . . . . * . • 

*P L Gresham (Acting) 

Consul . . . ' 

Do . 

Calcutta 

Do 

— Finland. 



Consular Officers for Sneden in India are in 
charge of Finnish interests 



Vichy France. 

! 


Consular Officers for the TT S A in India are 
In charge of Vichy French interests in India 


✓ 

Germany. 


• 

Consul-General for Switzerland at Bombay is 
in charge of German interests in India 



Greece. 



•Monsieur M Presvelos . 

•Vacant . .. .. 

•Monsieur P N Philon.. 

•Colonei H J Mahon, o I E , v n 
• J Humphrey, o B e 

•Monsieur N N. Pantazopuios 

Consul-General 

Deputy Consul 

Consul 

Do . . . • . . 

Deputy Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Do 

Bombay. 

Hayti 


• 

•Monsieur F de Braganca (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Hungary. 



Swedish Consular Officers in India are in 
charge of Hungarian interests 



Iran. 

' 


Monsieur Abdul Samad Aiiabadi 

Mon'ieur Mchdi Foroobar 

Dr AmirAslanl 

Monsieur Abol Ghassim Panahj 

Vacant 

Monsienr Ebrahim Bavandl 

Vacant .. .. •* •• •• 

Monsieur Baghir Varastch 

Consul-General for Iran in 
India 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Delhi. 

. Do 

Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi 

Madra*. 

Quetta 


* Honorary 
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Namet 

Appomtment. 

Station. 

Iraq. 



1 




Saiyid Tewflk A E as-Saadoun (Acting) 

• • 

Consul-General 



Bombay 

Saiyid Abdul Hadi Bawi 


• 

Vice-Consul 



Do 

Saiyid Eadhim A1 Dujaily 

•• 

• • 

Consnl 


• • 

Barachi. 

Italy. 







Italian inteiests in India are looked after by 





the Consul for Spain at Bombay, 

except 





those in the Province of Bengal 

where 





the Consul for Brazil at Calcutta is in charge 





of such interests 







Japan. 







Swedish Consular Officers in India are in charge 





of Japanese interest 







Latvia. 







Vacant 



Consul 



Bombay. 

Vacant 

• « 

• 

Do 

• 


Madras 

Liberia. 







Vacant .. ‘ 

« « 

• • 

Consul . . 

• • 


Calcutta 

Luxemburg. 







*Monsienr Alphonse Als (on leave) 

• • 

• • 

Vice-Consul 

9 • 


Bombay. 

*B C L Van Baimne (Acting) . . 

• 

• « 

Do. 

• • 

• • 

Do 

Mexico. 







Vacant 

« 


Consul 

. 

. 

Calcutta 

Monaco. 







* Ehan Bahadur H S Mahomed 

• « 

« • 

Consul 

• • 

• • 

Bombay. 

Nepal. 







Frakhyat Trishakti Patta, Fravala Gorkba 

Consul-General 



Delhi. 

Daklna Bahu, Colonel Daman 

Shamebere 





Jung Bahadur Bana, o B G 







Netherlands. 







Monsieur A. Merens 



Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

•Monsieur C E van Aken 



Consul 



Do 

Vacant 

• « 


Do 



Do 

Vacant 


• 

Vice-Consul 



Do 

•Monsieur Q Velthorst (on leave) 

« • 


Consul 



Bomba} . 

•Monsieur 6 H Heintzen (Acting) 

• • 


Do 



Do 

•A D. Charles 

• 


Do 



Madras 

•Monsieur C J. J Hardebeck 

• 

« 

Do 



Cocliin (British). 

•Monsieur C Voegeli 

•• 

• 

Do 

• • 


Karachi 

Nicaragua. 







*C H. A. B Hardcastle (on leave) 

• • 

• • 

Consnl .. 



Bombay. 

•C. W H P VTaud (Acting) . . 

• • 

• • 

Do 



Do 

Vacant , . . . . . 

• • 

• • 

Do. 

• • 

« • 

Calcutta 

Norway. 







•Monsieur G. Lhehen 

• • 


Consul-General 

- 


Calcutta. 

•Monsieur S Gjlseth, Consul . 

• • 

• 

Do (Acting) 


Do 

•Monsieur Bmii Fjermeros 

• 

• 

Vice-Consul 



Do 

•Monsieur T Ahlsand 

• • 

• * 

Consul 

• • 


Bombay. 

•Monsieur tV T V llliams 

• 

• • 

Do 

• • 


Madras 

•Monsieur A X. 0 Deas 



Vice-Consul 



Karaclil 

•Monsieur J E Pitcairn 

• • 

• • 

Do 

« • 

• 

Cochin. 


as 


• Hocoran* 
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Foreign Consular Officers, 


Kame. 


Appointment 


Station. 


Panama. 

The interests of Panama in Calcutta, Bombay 
and BlaracM are in charge of American 
Consular Ofdcers 


Peru 

Senhor don Jose Francisco Mariategui 


Consul'Ceneral 


Poland. 

Dr. Bageniusz Banaamsld 
Witold Okonskl 
Dr Tadensz Lisiecki 


OonBui-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 


Portugal. 


Vacant 

♦Senhor A- F J Fernandes (in charge of the 
Consulate-General) 

B SI V. Gasper (in charge of the Consulate) . 
•Eev Alberto Lopes 

•Dr J T Alfonso . .. . .. 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Consul II 
Vice-Consul ' 


Boumania 


Boumanian interests uithin the jurisdiction 
of the former Honorary Consul for Bouma- 
nia at Bombay are in charge of the Consul 
for Sweden at Bombay 

Salvador. 


Vacant 


Consul 


• . Calcutta. 


. . Bombay. 
.. Do 
. • Do. 


. I Bombay. 

.. Do. 

. . Calcutta. 
. . Madras 
. . Karachi. 


Calcutta, 


i 




Spain 


Senor Don Gonzalo Sebastian de Encel 
Y O'Shea 
Vacant 

Vacant . . . « . # 

•W D Young 

^^acant • .. .* .. *. 


Consul 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sweden. 


. , Bombay. 

.. Do 
. . Calcutta. 
. . Kara^i. 
. . Madras 


Monsieur 0, C G Lundquist . 
"Vacant 

•Monsieur S G Sundgren 

•C G. Hylten-Cavallius (on leave) 

•W. D. Boss (Acting) 

•B. 0, Ellis 


Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 
Consul 
Do. . « 
Do 
Do. 


• « 


Calcutta. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 


Switzerland. 


Monsieur A Sondcregger 
•Ernest Flury 
•Monsieur C. Voegcli 
•Monsieur F, Hofmann . 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Consular Agent 
Do. 


Thailand. 

Swiss Consular Officers in India arc in charge 
of Tliai interests. 


. . Bombay. 
. . Caientta. 
. . Karachi. 
. . Madras. 


( 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station 

Turkey. 






*MonBleur L C. Uonsell (on leave) . . 


Consul 



Calcutta - 

*£. A Laugham (Acting) 

• 

Do 

•• 

• 

Do 

United States of America. 






Lester L Schnare 


Consnl-Qeneral 



Calcutta. 

Clayton Lane 


Consul 


• • 

Do 

Sobert L Buell 


Do 

• 


Do 

Carl E Chnstoptaerson . 


Do 



Do 

Adrian B Colquitt 


Vice-Consul 



Do 

Martin J Hillenbrand . 


Do 


• • 

Do 

W William Dull 


Do. 



Do 

Howard Dono\an 


Consul 


m • 

Bombay 

Hedley V Cooke, Jr. 


Do 


• 

Do 

James T Scott 

• • 

Do 



Do 

Bay L Thurston 


Vice-Consul 



Do. 

Joseph J Wagner 


Do. 



Do 

Charles W Adair, Jr . 


Do 



Do 

Clarence E Macy 


Consul 

• 


Earachl. 

J Klttredge Vinson 


Vice-Consul 



Do 

JohnB Ketcham 


Consul 



Madras. 

Nicholas Feld 


Vice-Consul 



Do 

' Uruguay. 






• • • • • « « 


Consul 

• • 


Bombay. 

Vacant 


Vice-Consul 

• 


Calcutta. 

Venezuela. 






*B. Aldndge 

• 

Consul 

• 


Calcutta 

* 


• Honorary. 


Foreign Representatives in India. 

United States of America. 


Name. 

Appointment 

Station 

The Hon’ble Colonel Louis A Jlionson 

Personal Bepresentatne ol 
the President of the 
United States of America 
to India 

1 

Beliii 

Vacant . . .... 

Commissioner of the U.S A 
to India 

1 

George B Merrell 

Secretarj to the Personal 
Bcpresentatiac of the 
President of the United 
States of America to 
India 

Do 

1 

1 

Norris S Haselton 

Do 

Do 

James Lampton Berry 

Do 

Do 

Cbma 



Shen Shih Hua 

Commissioner of Clnna to 
India 

New Delhi 

Shou Hcng Sill . 

Sccrctarv to the Com- 
mi<^ioner of Cliina to 
India < 

Do 
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Hill Stations. 


In India espedally during the months of April 
and May, and at Christinas tune, everjhody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hUl stations are dehght- 
fully cool and peaceful Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat These are the 
prmcipal hill stations in alphabetical order — 

COONOOR. 

An ideal health resort It is 12 miles from 
Ootacamund by rail and stands on the lower 
ridge of the mam plateau at an altitude of 6,000 
feet The town has a good water supply and 
natural dramage facihties and is claimed to be 
one of the cleanhest towns m South India The 
climate is best described as " mild and gemal,” 
neither hot m summer nor cold in wmter, the 
keenness of the air not bemg bitmg as that of 
Ootacamund The mean day ternperature is 
64 degrees The north-east monsoon sets in 
about the middle of October and lasts for about 
two months but even during this penod, a day 
rarely passes without a few hours’ brilliant 
sunshine To those who have spent a long 
time on the plains, the ohmate is especially 
recommended. 

There are many places in and aroimd Coonoor 
which are the favourite haunts of picnic parties 
owmg to their beautiful scenerv , The Droog, 
Sims Park, The Dolfin Nose, The Lamb’s Bock 
Laz Falls Eaten Falls Lady Canmng Seat 
The Balhah Dam and Catherme Falls Mount 
Pleasant, near the railway station which con- 
t ims seicral Indian residential quarters is on an 
elevation and commands a fine prospect of the 
countrj around. 

Like its sister station Ootacamund Coonoor 
has equal lacilities for M'ltors m the wav of 
hotels and «hops while the easy journev bv rail 
lends itseh to an exchange of amenities 

Hotel — ‘HiU Grove 

DARJEELING. 

(S 000 it ) — From Darjeeling the highest 
mountain peaks in the world can be seen 
The temperature averages 2’ above that of 
London all the year round that is, it neither 
exceeds 80’ m summer nor falls below 30’ 
in wmter Darjeehng is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calaitta by takmg 
train to Silicuri, a journey of 10 hours From 
Sihguri the jonrnej is completed cither by motor 
in about 3 hours or lull railway m about 6 
hours The pnncipal hotels m Darjeeling are 
the Mount Everest, the Bellevue, and the 
VTindmare Hotel 

KANGRA VALLEY. 

The Kanura Valley is situated about 100 miles 
cart-north-east of Lahore at the foot of the 
Dhaula Dhar Range of the Himalayas There 
are magffificent landscapes and manv histone 
temples and buhdinns The visitor must take 
tram from Lahore to Pathankot where he changes 
over the newly-opened narrow-gauac railwaj 
running between Pathankot and Joglndamagar 
in Mandi State Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 


Dharmsala and Eangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Airanmoor , and at Dharmsala the Switzcs’s 

KASHMIR. 

Perhaps the most famous heanty spot m the 
world can he reached hy ta^g tram (either 
6IP orBB <&CL) from Bombay to Eawal- 
pmdi or Janmm (Tarn) — ^ahout 48 hoius— 
whence the remainder of the journey to Srinagar, 
the capital city of Eashmuv about 200 miles hy 
either route, is accomplished by motor Maxi- 
mum temperature of the place is 98’ Fahr anil 
the average height of the valley about 6,000 
ft. ; it IS entirely surrounded by the snow -covered 
lofty, outer-ranges of the Earakorani and the 
Himalayas The valley covers an area of 85 
miles north to south, and 30 miles cast to west 
The nver Jhelnm gliding gracefully, south to 
north, connects with the lake area near Srinagar 
by a canal and grazes the outskirts of the Muhr 
Lake near Banyar and Sopore Visitors nsnallv 
stay at Srinagar. Gnlmarg, Schhabal and 
Pahaigam m boardmg houses and bungalows 
rented through agencies The Sind, Bringlii 
and Ledar vallevs are also frequented where 
camping arrangements can reliablj be entrusted 
to one of the numerous agencies in Srinagar 
Or one can lure houseboat which is alwavs 
available and live in the lake area near Snnagar 
at Xagin Bagb, Nasim Bagh Sadrakhun and 
Gagnbal , or on the river Jhdnm at Cffilnar Bvgn» 
Shahteng, Shadipore, Ganderbal and Ningli 
At Gnlmarg Nedou’s is the onlv Hotel but 
boardmg houses are also available, besides a 
sufficiently large number of well fnnu'hcd 
wooden huts People also live in tents ns at 
Pahaigam, Sonemarg and Eokatnag or when on 
trekkins, trout fishing and shootmg 

i ^ KODAIKANAL. ^ 

Eodaikanal was discovered about lo-'* 
‘and became popular vnth the adynt 
jof the .American Missionaries from 
' who founded a colony in the Hills 
Successive Collectors oi the district chose tne 
hills as a summer habitation and to these must 
be attributed the many improvements tnai 
were undertaken In particular Mr verc 
Levinge who was Collector of Madiura in ict'U. 
planned the lake, constructed several roads ana 
bridlepaths and introduced European fniii-' 

'*°Kodaitonal, one of the healthiest hill stations 
in India, stands on the southern crist of^ tiw 
upper Palm Hills at an elevation of about 
feet above sea level It is vrithln j 

reach from the railvray station ot i 

Road Until about 30 > cars aco when the Jir- 
car ascended the lull travellers had to 
wearisome journey by hiillock carts "'’L ( 
and the more adventurous on ;f't 

journey occupied nearly forijwght koiirt. 
though the wooded hills imd the 
rendered the prospect cheerful, it was a fatt- - 
attempt not undertaken hy all. Now there I ^ 
excellent motor road An 
once made attempts to construct .a 
the hills, but the project was flnallj a»^n^» 
and all attention was conccntratcrl on 
the road There Is now a 
between the hills rtation and the plaj"’- ,, 
kanal Is wrltbin fifteen hours jotirncj from j 



Hill 


The station has a mean annual rainfall of 
about 05 inches, a major portion falling in the 
months of October, 17ovembcr and December 
Pleasant showers are experienced during April, 
May and June, the season months and help to 
keep the station dust-free for parties and picnics 
Neither hot nor cold, Kodaikanal ever accords a 
warm welcome to every visitor seekmg a holiday, 
a haven of ease and comfort to recoup and 
rejuvenate, free from the heat of the plains 
ICodaikanal is the delight of the gardener 
Flouers bloom all the year round 

Water-Supply. — The town enjoys the benefit 
of an ei&ellent water-supply from the Pambar 
stream which was dammed and converted into a 
reseivoir in 1914 Witlun the last thirty years, 
there was not a single occasion on nliicli the 
water was found to be chemically or bacterlolo- 
gically impuic This is mainly due to the fact 
that the entire catchment area comprising 500 
acres has been properly enclosed 

Amemties. — Kodaikanal affords a variety of 
exhilarating amusements to the tired visitor 
The lake is the chief attraction and is skirted by a 
three-mile road which provides excellent walks 
Overlooking the lake arc the several residences 
The excellent golf course is popular during the 
season The many waterfalls make for ideal 
picnic resorts The “ Fairy-falls " just below 
the Observatory, “ Silver Cascades ” on the Law, 
Ghat Road, “ Bear Shola Falls ’* extremely 
pretty and a good place for picnics and “ Glen 
Falla " on the w’ay to Vilpatti, are some of the 
popular sights 

Coakcr’s WABc (so named after a Lieutenant 
who was on duty in the district from 1870 to 
1872) Is a seml-ciroular footpath, by the side of 
the English Church, which runs along the 
southern brink overlooking the plains. The 
view from here is considered by manj as uiin- 
valled On Coakcr’s Walk the visitor is alone 
with nature in its varied profusion Awav in 
the hazy distance lies the ancient city of Madura 
and on the right the rugged face of the cliff known 
as the Dolphins Nose 

“ The Pillar Rocks ” are three masses of 
granite, some 400 feet high, which stand on the 
edge of the same side of the plateau as Coaker's 
Walk but about three miles farther on Thej 
arc reached by a fine road which runs through 
beautiful scenery, well wooded ivith pines and 
cucnljptus and form a favourite rendervoiis 
for picnic parties Between and below them are 
several caves and chasms into which the more 
adv enturous can descend 

Solar Observatory. — Crowning the heights 
of the Palnl Hills, and 850 feet higher than the 
lake is the Government Solar Observatory 
surrounded by beautiful fir plantation® It is a j 
long pull and a strong pull from the lake bund ' 
though only two miles in distance 

Sport — The adventurous can find big game 
within a few * miles of Kodaikanal Riding 
1® not popular on the hills for lack of facilities 
Hiking finds many v otaries The station i® w ell 
equipped with the ordlnarv amenities of life 

Kodalkanal Club is open to visitors There 
are also the Boat Club, an Indian Club and a 
Ladles’ Club Hotels and travellers’ bungalows 
arc available The Mumclpal authorities pub- 
IMi annuallv a list of bungalows available 
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for renting and arc willing to help visitors 
during their stay at the station 
For those in quest of real rest, tonic air and 
the company of serene nature there is no better 
place in India than this lovely hill station 
The latest addition to the roads on the hills 
IS the Goschen Road popularly known as the 
“ Forty-Miles-Round ” leaving the mumclpal 
limits at Pillar Rocks to the Bcrijam lake and 
thence to Mannavanur and back to ICodaikanal 
The Scenery throughout is of pleasing downs in 
contrast to the wooded areas in the vicinity of 
Hodailcanal 

The South Indian Railway has opened an 
Out Agency on the lulls for through booking 
and transport of all descriptions of traffic between 
Kodalkanal Road station and the hills Rail 
cum Road tickets to the Out Agency arc issued 
from and to all stations in India and Ceylon 
A regular bus service connects all important 
trains at Eodalkahal Road station Pleasure 
cars can also be obtained on previous notice at 
about Rs 20 for each trip 

KOTAGIRI. 

It IS about 14 miles from Coonoor and 18 
miles from Ootacamiind Motor buses run 
from Coonooi railway station dailv in connection 
with the Mail trains and the road joiirncv does 
not occupy more than an hour The bus fare 
is about ten to twelve annas per pa«®cnger for a 
single journey Cars arc also available at about 
Rs 7 per trip or Rs 10 to and fro 
Kotaglrl stands, similar to Coonoor, on tlie 
lower ridge of the mam plateau, but 500 feet 
higher than Coonoor and 800 feet below Ootaca- 
mund Ooty, it thus enjoys a climate half way' 
betw'een tliat of Coonoor and Ootacamiind — tlio 
mean day temperature being 02 degrees It is 
also visited by tlie north-east monsoon and its 
rainfall is identical with that of Coonoor 
There arc not naturally ‘the same facilities 
as at Coonoor or Ootacamiind, but the natural 
surroundings are c\en more beautiful, and to 
those who seek rest and seclusion in a mild 
form it is an ideal resort 
Hotel — Blue Mountain 

' KOLU VALLEY. 

The Kulu Valley (Valley of tlie God®, so 
named because of each little Hamlet liaving its 
own deity) is situated nortii of Simla and cast of 
Kangra Tlicre i® a falrlv good motor road 
from Pathankot v%a Baijnatli Paprola and on 
via Mandi througli tiic Kulu Valiev to Manall, 
where the road terminate® and only a track L® 
thenavailable over the Rohtang Pass (13,500 ft ) 
to Lahoul, thence to Leh and Ladhak 
From Pathankot to Baijnath Paprola there 
is also a small mountain railwav* running n 
dailv service, but the connection for pie-enger® 
proceeding no .\mritsar is not very satisfactory 
at the present time as the service" is Inter and 
3rd clas-s only It Is cheaper and quicker to 
travel from Patliankot by bus — the fare Patlnn- 
kot-BiiJnsth Paprola is Ic-s than R® 4 p^r 
person 

No other motorable road® into Kulu are 
available but the journey could b<* invdi* by 
trekkmg from Simla and a few other centr- 
From Pathankot to Manall a dx^’an'*'* o' 
about 193 miles, the road i® throu_-h will woo-l-J 
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hills offering magnificent scenery, rising on 
either side of the Valley to heights of 7,000 ft 
to 10,000 ft the nver Beas innmng part of the 
•way nearby. 

Climate.— The Valley is open the -whole year, 
and having a fairly temperate chmate it can be 
Visited at any time Chmatically the best 
seasons are from April to May and from August 
to October inclusive June and July are 
usually hot months, particularly in Kaison and 
Satram, whilst July in Manali is generally wet 
Visitors are advised to take certam of their 
own stores to which they are partial, especially 
liquor and tobacco as these are not usually 
obtainable in the Valley and even when obtam- 
able, the price would be high 
The main centres in £ulu Valley are 
Baijnath Paprola (3*500 ft ) The present 
terminus of the mountam railway It pro-cides 
comfortable accommodation in a P W D and 
Civil llest Houses 

Kula for Sultanpur) 4,000 it The principal 
town in Kula District and the mam shopping 
centre for the higher part of the Valley Has a 
comfortable Best House 
Raison 4,700 ft Situated amidst very fine 
scenery and a good centre for trout fishing 
Good accommodation for European visitors 
Goli, Tennis and Swimming available Hotels 
Mayflower and “ The Shacks *’. 

Routes. — ^The main route is cia Pathankot 
at wluch place visitors can either take the 
mountain railway or the motor road to Baijnath 
Paprola, thence by road to Baison, Katram afid 
Manah 

The Kangra Union Motor Service Co runs 
,between Kathankot and Baijnath Paprola 
whilst the Mandi Transport Co and the Knlu 
Valley Motor Company run services between 
Baijnath Paprola and the Kulu resorts These 
services usually connect with the tram arrivals 
at Pathankot and Baijnath Paprola, but it is 
advisable to order seats in advance 


^ MAHABUESHWAR. 

(4,500 ft ) — Until recently, when expenditure 
had to be cut down, the summer seat of the 
Govenimeut of Bombay Those who do not 
motor the whole way from Bombay, a distance 
of about 180 miles, usually take tram to Poona 
and then hire a car from Poona to Mahablesb* 
war. Mahableshwar is noted for its delightful 
vegetation orchids and lihes bloom in April 
and May 

Hotels — Frederick, Hotel de Basse, Bace View 

MOUNT ABU. 

(4 500 ft ) — An ideal place for combimng the 
pleasures of a mountaineering holiday with the 
interests of an archaeological excursion. Beached 
byB B & C I trams to Ahmedabad, thence by 
metre-gauge to Abu Bead, whence the journey 
is completed by car The Bajputana Hotel is 
recommended There is also a Dak Bungalow 
containing font fumi^ed rooms permission to 
use which must be obtained from the Assistant 
Engineer, P W. D , Mount Abu There are 
excellent golf links and arrangements have been 
completed to electrify the station 

MURREE. 

(7,000 ft V— The summer headquarters of the 
Northern Command Magnificent views and 
walks Visitors take train to Rawalpindi whence 
they complete the remaiumg 37 miles bv car 
The principal hotels are the Cecil, the Viewforth 
and the Brightlands 

MUSSOORIE. 

(7,500) ft — ^Much frequented on account of 
its exceptionally fine dimate Beached from 
Bombay byOIPorBB&Cl trains to 
Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, where It is 
necessary to change over to motor which reaches 
Mussoorie about two hours later 

Mussoone has an excellent water-supply, 
electric lighting system, hospitals, 

Homes, churches, banks and some of the best 
schools in India, both for boys and for girls 


MATHEBAN. 

(2,500 ft) — The nearest hill station to Bombay, 
deal for walkers and anybody wanting rest and 
quiet Beached by taking tram from Victoria 
Termmus, Bombay to Neral (about hours), 
whence Mathcran may be reached by bill' rallwaj ' 
(2 hours) or by ponj , ncksbaw, or on foot by a ' 
good walker 
Though Matheran is no more than 2,650 feet | 
high, there are few stations in India, cv en though ■ 
their height is far greater, which peld such; 
magnificent views The reason for this is thati 
the plain from which hills rise is itself several I 
hundred feet above sea level Matheran looks; 
on to the sea, and the coastal plain rises imper- 
ceptibly until it reaches the steep ascent of the j 
Ghats 

In his walk round the eighteen miles circum- 
ference of Matheran Hill, the visitor can reach 
no less than twenty points Each has its own 
character and at almost every one of them the 
visitor vnll find comfortable seats, shady trees 
and fine view? At least six Points call for 
special notice-Garbut, Panorama, Porcupine, 
ikiuisa, Cbowk and Alexander Points 

Hotels— S Lord’s Central, Lord, Dave, 
Hindu and the Rugby. 


What It particularly boasts of, however, are 
the number of interesting and beautiful vraiKS 
and places for excursions 

The leading hotels are the Chatlcville, Hack- 
man’s, and the Savoy 

NAINI TAL. 

(6,500 ft)— Is the summer residence of tnc 
Governor of the Umted From 

Bombay there are two ways of tl^^J 

The first IS to take either G I P or B B A C l 
train to Muttra, thence by , 

Kathgodam, and thence hv motor {2^liourej 
The second route which 
longer is to take G I P train to 
then change over to the 
The Manor House, Metropole and Boj-al are 

the best hotels 

OOTACAMUND- ^ ^ ^ 

Familiarly known as Ooty 
famous NilgSri Hills at ^Uitodc of 
feet The mean average 
the jear from sunrise to sunset is 57 
In no mouth is the day tfmperatiirc 
54 33 degrees, or more than 61 CC ^ 

The nights are, however, cold ^d, ‘luring ^ 
vnnter months, the thennometet touen 
freezing point. 


Climbing in the Himalayas, 
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One of the mam features that distinguish 
Ootacamund from other hill stations is the 
length of motorable roads it has The town 
itself has the appearance of a vast park with its 
hroad well-kept roads which traversed country 
of beautiful gardens and extensive stretches of 
turf studded with ornamental trees The 
Botanical gardens in the centre, the Bace Course, 
the palaces of the several noblemen, the Assembly 
rooms and the Government House help to make 
the toivn attractive and cheerful . The hydro- 
electric head works at Fykara is within 18 miles 
of Ootacamund and is worth a visit 

Ootacamund is the administrative centre of 
the District and the seat of the Government of 
Madras for three months of the year from April 
to July Beached either by taking tram to 
Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) and then 
changmg to motor-car for five hours, or by 
taking tram to Mettupalayam V%a Madras 
and thence hy hill railway of Ootacamund 

Ootacamund is a Sportsman's paradise where 
plenty of shooting is available Trout fishing 
is a special attraction It possesses one of the 
best golf courses m India and tournaments are 
held in May and September 

The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil 

PACHMARHI. 

(3,500 ft) — Situated on a plateau in the 
Mnliadeo Hills of Satpura Bange, is the summer 
quarters of the Government of the Central 
Provinces A delightful hot-weather health 
resort Beached by G I P railway to Pipanya 
Fib Jubbulpore, and a two hours’ motor journey 
The best hotel is the Pachmarhi Hotel 

SIMLA. 

The summer headquarters of the Government 
of India (Central Government) and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, the General Headquarters 
and the Boyal Havy, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas at a mean 
elevation of 7,100 feet above sea-level The 
Governor-General and C -In-C arc in residence 
in Simla from May to October every year 

For 1042 at least, because of the war, the 
seat of Go^ernment will be New Delhi The 
Viceroy, Commander-m-Chlef and staffs and 
the major portion of General Headquarters mil 
not mo\c to Simla 


From the beginning of October to about the 
middle of December, Simla enjoys the best 
climate in the world and throughout the year 
it IS very equable there being a variation of 
about 10 degrees between night and day tern* 
peratures The mean rainfall approximates 
64 inches Mean maximum tcmpcratuic CO 
degrees, mean minimum 50 degrees Kalka, 
which IS 2,100 feet above sea-level, is the ter- 
minus for the broad-gauge railway system and 
from thence onwards the metre-gauge takes 
its place, meandering to Simla through a\ er 100 
tunnels For those who prefer a more luxurious 
mode of travel, rail motors arc run by the rail- 
way and en route the scenery is superb with 
luxuriant foliage, chiefly of conifers, oak and 
rhododendron ’> At Kalka motor cars arc avail- 
able for those who would prefer to travel bv 
road and the journey is completed within 34 
hours 

There are several excellent hotels In Simla, 
the Cecil, Corstorphans, Clarkes, Grand and for 
orthodox Indians, Hindu, Muslim and Boyal 
In Mashobra, 7 miles out of Simla, there arc the 
Gables and Wild Flower Hotels Boarding 
houses are in the minority', the best knoivn is 
Talbot House The YWCA and the YM 
C A hostels arc open for the greater portion 
of the year. 

The climate of Simla may be dhldcd Into four 
seasons of about three months each The first 
quarter beginning with January, rough, snowy 
stormy' and raw The second dry and sunny 
with gradually increasing dust and heat The 
third rainy, damp and relaxing The fourth 
bright, clear and bracing In May and June 
the average maximum temperature is about 73 
degrees In January and February the average 
minimum temperature is about 30 degrees 

Inhere is a very good road into the Interior 
and hikers to Narkunda, ICotgarh and Bampur 
Bushahr arc lodged in rcst-liouses that line the 
road From Simla there arc 2 routes to Miis- 
soorie a distance of 145 miles and little difficulty 
Is experienced for accommodation en route , 
permission to occupy' Dak bungalows and 
Forest Best Houses must be obtained from the 
officials concerned 

There are also direct routes to Tibbct, Srinagar, 
(Kashmir) and Dalhousle, and motor \ chicles arc 
permitted to ply by the Municipality on a pa« 
as far as Narkunda The scenery en route Is 
lotely 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved In imdertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountameering 
and exploration remams to be done in the world’s 
lilghest mountain range There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft -and of these only two, 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) and Nanda Devi (25,660 ft ) 
have been scaled, whilst there are innumer- 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
dlfliculty', owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
fudged by modem mountaineermg standards 
the majority are inaccessible The highest 
peak IS Mount Ex erest, which by' latest measure- 
ments IS 29,141 It Next come Kanehenjunga 


[ and K2, both about 28,150 ft , though which 
Is the higher of the two is not certain 
Pioneer Qimbert — ^Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago wh^n 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled pcaL« 
In the course of their work Among the^e 
pioneers must be mentioned the ^hlagmtwelt 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft on the Eastern Ibl Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst 1. .S 
Focock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft in the same district 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1819, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjuiura and 
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made attempts to chmbKiVDgcheniaTi, 22,700 ft 
and Paobimii, 23,180 ft. Some xemarlmble 
explorations 't?ete also carried ont by the Pandits 
of the Snrvey of India. Among these men -eras 
Babn Saiat Chandra Bas 'Who tra'versed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, m 1892, made explore* 
tions in the Ehrakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly m the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations m the Harakotams and 
accomplished the first crossmg of the Haiakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abmzzi also made 
a number of expeditions mto this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering devdoped rapidly m the 
*‘ nineties*', and a bold attempt was made by 
A. P. Mummery, Professor N. Colhe and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to chmb 
Hanga Parbat In a final attempt on the 
mountam Mummery and bis two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 B. W. Fresbfleld made the first; 
drcuit of Eanchenjnnga and explored the 
Hepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phai e — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained lor mountaineermg and, 
with the advent of first-class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineermg entered on a new phase. 
Hr. and Mrs Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Harakorams and W.W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Sxriss guides, Includmg an ascent of Habru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy, Habm was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Bubenstein and 
Monrad Aas, who got within a few feet of that 
top 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr A M. Hellas, who 
died durmg the 1921 Everest expedition. Ho 
cbmbed several great peaks includmg Hangchen- 
]an, Pauhunn and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H T. Morshead he reached m 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft on Hamet 

In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T Q 
Longstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Hamet. Alter 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
aud Henn Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. Di 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to elimh Hamet by C. F. Meade and bis 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captam Mortis Slmgby also attempt- 
ed Hamet at this time. 

AKemptt on Kmnctieniimga —The first 
attempt on Hanchenjtmga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
tturee porters bemg killed by an avtdanebe 
The second attempt In 1929 was made by a 
Bohtary American, E F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a detennined attempt 
was made by a par6^ of Bavarian Monntameers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft, 
was reached on the north-east spur before had 
weather forced the patty to retreat. 


In 1930 .a fourth attempt was made by an 
^temational expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfnrth. The patty attempted the 
moimt^ from the Nepal side, bnt were repnlsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a nnmber 
of peaks including the Eamthang Peak, 23,200 It. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, hut failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained m 1929 One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were IdUed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by a&. F S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kanet (25,447 ft.), the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to he climbed. 

Mount Everest — There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Monnt Everest of wbidi those in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 1922, 
1924, 1933, 1936 and 1938 attempts to reach the 
summit 

The preliminary enedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest earned 
out its work in thd most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K, Howatd-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with the local authorities, 
On the information and eiperience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig -Gen the Hon, 
C. 6. Brace Capt. G. I Finch and Capt J. 0. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxTgen 
readiing the height of 27,800 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when on 
avalandie swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig -Gen. Brace. But owing to his Ul 
health Lt.~Colonel E F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt-Col. B F. Norton and 
Dr T. H. Somervell readied a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G L. 
MaUoiy*and A. C Irvine. They n 

by a supporting party consisting of N. E. oaeu 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they Wt 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On JuM 
8th they left camp for their attempt and we« 
never seen again. On June 10th for the tmra 
time Oddi di^d up to the 26,800 feet «mp 
bnt oonld find no sign of Mallory and &««« 
and communicating with Horton cvacnatea tne 

“^e*“Jx^tion of 1933 foUowrf a Bucccssfol 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L: B Weir, PoUtlrai Officer 
In Sikkim, to obtain tiie JP»mlssIon M 
Tibetan Government for a ^er to 

dlmb the mountain. An Evaresl 
was formed under the aegis ***? 
phieal Society and the Alpine Club, and 
Bnttledge, formerly of the I C S , 

Invitation to take ^arge o* » « s^mrthei 

SI'- 

proceeded to its main task. 
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The 1933 expedition established its base in the 
Bongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st Camp I was established Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the estabhshment of camps and made the 
ascent to the Korth Col. 23,000 ft prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not estabhshed until the middle of hlay after a 
40 feet Ice wall on the Iforth Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore One installation was at Sarjeehng, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp in, 
21,000 ft Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft from the plains of 
India in a short space of time 

Owing to a series of bhzzards and high winds 
Can^ V was not established until May 22nd 
But^t was pitched at 25,500 ft several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-estabhshed on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L "Wager and J. L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft , 600 ft higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
bhzzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V 
The followmg morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Horton in 1924 They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followilng 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they madetheir attempt on the summit 

An hour and a hall after lea^ung the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
' and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
• owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
’ steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
! the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
> Mjent a third night at Camp VT descending to 
C^mp IV next day in a blizzard Owing to 
9 frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
i deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
f? camp A week later they returned to Camp III 
it to make another attempt Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this bad to bo 
'(> abandoned and the expedition returned to 
il* Darjcehng. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
rj airman Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
j; he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
h went on in reaching 21,000 feet He then 
succeeded alone and notldng more was 
^ heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mr. 
E. E. Shlpton's party in 1935. 


Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
from June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr E E Shipton 
This had as its objects Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions , ex- 
amination of alternative routes from the west, 
the trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt, physiological obseriations ; a stcrio- 
photogrammetric survey, examination of ice 
formations on the North Col 

This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended. 

The 1936 expedition was led by jifr Hugh 
Buttledge and included three of the 1933 climbers 
Messrs Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, and 
one of the 1933 Signals Ofllcers Lieut Smith 
Windham It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unchmbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was 
estabhshed to schedule and the party were in 

S ' on to attack the summit when the weather 
and tu o feet of snow forced them to retreat 
' down the dangerous slopes of the North Coil. 
To cap their discomfiture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to the North Col but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt bad 
to be abandoned when Shipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Bongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col which, 
in spite of Mallorj’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not onlj practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions tlian the cast 
side 

The 1938 expedition consisted of seven 
climbers, H W Tilman, E E Shipton, F S 
Smythe, N E Odell, Dr C B 3L Warren, 
P. Lloyd and Capt P E- Oliver and was led 
by Mr Tilman It was conslderablv smaller 
than previous expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a 
large cumbersome expedition rendered com- 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
It fully justified these beliefs and cost only 
£2,500 as against the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions 

The expedition readied Bongbuk on April 
6th and established Camp 3 on Ar'll 26th 
Wind and cold made furthtr advance ImposEllie 
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and the party descended to the Ebarta Talley 
for a rest and to xecnpeiate from influenza, 
chills and sore throats They returned in the 
middle of 21ay during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5tb, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual. The route up the North Col was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
bad a narrow escape from an avalanche, (kimp 
4 was established on 2Iay 24th but snowstorms 
drove the patty down It was then decided to 
regam the North Col from the west ina the Main 
Bongbuk Glacier and Camp 4 was re-established 
after a difficult ice climb on June 5th On June 
8th Camp 6 was established by Shipton and 
Smythe with seven potters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owmg 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft 
A further attempt by Tllman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met inth no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 


Aerial Expedi^oa — ^Aninterestmg side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the am. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston Maior L V, S 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was Its leader 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot. Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pflot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, Its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machmes successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it By permisrion of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Fumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal temtory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor Visibility at the time of the flight, in April 
permitted 


An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one bom 
Bisalpur to Gilglt and back, undertaken by 
the B. A. F. at Bisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Blsalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 bn. 
6 mins, on the return journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 1 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Bakjot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Bakaposbi,as wellasol other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken Such flights' 
are now frequently made by the B A.F 


The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt 
B. N. Frier, of the Gll^t Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr Band 
Herron and kOss E Knowlton, of Boston, D.S A 


Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountam in August were broujilit 
to an -end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 


The Disaster of 1934. — ^In 1934 Herr Mexld 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, whidi included a number of well-knoun 
German and Austnan monntameeis and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexd dymg of pnemnouia. 
Owing to various delays. Camp IV was not 
estabhshed until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the j^k leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Fmauy, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
Vin established at 24,800 feet, a terrible bhziard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
route during wmm no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Wrizenbach and T^i^ 
land and ^ Datjeehng porters — men who 
bad accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrennct escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of worn were 
frostbitten, one ox two spent a week withont 
food or shelter. 


In May 1937, another attempt was made <o i 
climb Nanga Parbat by a German ei^aition, 
beaded by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla op , 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the exprai 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception ol 
one survivor, Dr. Luft, had perished. Fight ol 
the nine members of the exp^ition were Killco 
along with nine Sberpa porters. Mountaineerine 
experts are of the opinion that the season vm 
not very propitious for the ascent of the pca*.', 
which is considered to be more accesslnJe . 
the autumn. 


A further German attempt to .dirob Nanga 
Parbat was made in 1938 under the leadcrwW 
of Dr Pan! Bauer, During *he second hau 
of July the party succeeding m reaming a iicigw 
of over 23, ft hut were forced to retreat W 
bad weather During the climh the hnoies o 
Herr Willy Merkl and the porter Gay Wf 
who peiiriied in 1934 were discovered 
In 1939 another German expedition W 
Herr Peter Aufshnaiter explored the Diami»' 
flank of Nanga Parbat. I 

Another expedition to the Karokomms toob 
place in 1934 under the leadphip of^w v/ 
Dyhrenfurth. All iour peata oi 
Mary " were climbed The Egbert o* the- j 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, tto pa | 
state It to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

and H. 


In 1934 Messrs. E. E Shipton 
TUrnan, by a _ “ 
and mountaineering, 


eSSTS. Ji. if omiJwu 
magnificent- piece of e^pto^twl 
leering, succeeded In penctm H 
wisM Oanca to 


the hitherto Impracticable ( 

glacier barin of Naada Deio, thereby 


glacier barin ol Waatia -j, 

problem that had exercised the ^nds ol HI® jj. 

yan mountaineers for many y<m» J 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G- 
and Mr. Hn& Bntttedge Mc^SWpten^a.^ 
TUman also crossed from BadriMW w » » 
via the Batopanth Pap and % ' 

of the Gangotri glacier, ftoflttog / 


It 
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discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi basin 
an Anglo-American party, the leader of which 
was Mr H W Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda 
Devi vxa its south-west ridge, Messrs H W 
Tihnan and N D Odell bemg the chmbers to 
reach the summit This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry their own camps up the 
mountain. This' is the finest and most difficult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas 

In 1980 the first Polish expedition to visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in making the ascent of the 
Sast Peak of Handa Dein Unfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M M A Earpinski 
and S Bernadzikiewicz on Trisnl above the 
Milam Glacier 

Lt.-Col C. F Stoehr, It E , and Lt D M 
Bum, It E , lost their hves on 12th August 
1932, while (ffimbing on Fanjtami, nearPablgam 
in Eashmir. 

In 1935 an attempc to scale Peak 36,25,400 
feet, in the western Earakorams was made by 
Lieut J 'Waller, Lieut J Hunt, Dr J S Carslaw 
andW B Brotherhood, It A P. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Eabru 
was reached by Mr C "BI Cooke who 'was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr G 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed in early winter at least 

The 1930 French expedition to the Eara- 
korams,like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomphshed little 

After Eanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1936 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated as the “ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity in the Eanchenjunga range This 'was 
made by a small German xiarty under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer Siniolchu is one of 
the most''beautiful peaks in the Himalayas 

In 1939, a party of Munich mountaineers, 
consisting of Herren Grob, Paidar and Schma- 
derer, made the first ascent of the Tent Peak in 
the Eangchenjunga range and attempted the 
Twins Peak but were defeated by bad weather 

Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr Marco Pallis’s jiarty who attempted Simvu 
unsnccessfull} and by Mr C 11 Cooke and 
Mr. F Spencer Chapman who ascended several 
peaks of over 20,000 feet Including the Fluted 
Peak. 

During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peaks were climbed, the most notable 
being Cliomolhan 23,997 ft by Mr F. 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and the 
Mana Peak 23,860 fr bj Captain P E Oliver 
and Mr. P. S Smythe The iatter completing 
the ascent alone as Capt Oliver was insufficiently 
acclimatised Three other peaks of 21,400 ft , 
21,500 ft. and 22,431 ft were also climbed by 
Messrs. 01i\er and Smjthe and attempts made 
on Eilkanta and Dunagiri which were frustrat- 


ed by bad weather They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacier, 
discovered in May 1937 by Lieut B A Gardiner 
of the Survey of India In addition,Mr Smythe 
with three Tibetan porters climbed sesen peaks 
of the Zaskar Bange among them the very 
difficult peak of Eilgiri Parbat, 21,264 ft. 
During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which the 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man These tracks wore 
afterwards identified as bear tracks by the 
Hatural History authorities in London It is 
believed that there is now enough evidence to 
explain this strange legend of the Himalayas 

Garhwal was visited in 1939 by a Swiss 
expedition led by M Andre Boch and two 
fine peaks were scaled, Dunagiri and the 
\yedge Peak 

In 1938 Mr C S Houston led an expedition 
to tlie Earakoram during the course of 
which a bold and determined attempt was 
made to climb E2, 28,150 ft. After failure to 
obtain a footing on the N W ridge, the party, 
which included se\eral veteran Sherpa porters, 
ascended the E E ridge to a height of 20,000 ft 

A further attempt on E2 was made by an 
American party in 1930 but ended in disaster, 
Mr Dudley W’^olfe, and three Sherpa porters 
losing their lives in stormy weather high up the 
mountain 

Another expedition to the Earakorams was 
that undertaken by Capt J B Harrison, Lieut 
J O M Boberts, Mr B A Hodgkin, Dr T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut J ‘Waller together 
with Dr G A J Teasdalo and Dr Elizabeth 
Teasdale The principal objective was Masher- 
brum, 25,660 ft After establishing Camp 
7 at 24,600 ft Harrison and Hodgkin reached 
a height of about 25,000 ft before being forced 
to retreat by bad weather In descending to 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard and 
forced to spend a night in the open as the result 
of which they were seriously frostbitten The 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a more 
serious disaster 

Further exploration of the Badrinath, 
Eedamath ranges at the sources of tlic Ganges 
as well as various ascents was made by a German 
expedition under the leadership of Dr B. 
Sch'warzgruber in the autumn of 1938 

Hie Survey of India are now scry acti\e and 
much work has been accomplished during the 
re-survey of Garhwal and Eumaon under the 
direction of Major Gordon Osmoston, whilst 
several thousand square miles of country ha\e 
been mapped by Messrs Shlpton and Hlman 
during their expeditions to the Shaksgam in 
1937 by Mr Shipton during his expedition to the 
Eara Eoram in 1939 

The Himalayan Club was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at Eew Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Hlmalaj an travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas throngh science, art. literature and 
sport The initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Bir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Eenneth Mason, MC., B.E . 
assistant Surveyor-General. 
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In 1728 B dispensation ^ras granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo Pomlret, 
anthoiising him to "open a new Lodge in Ben- 
gal " Of his personage nothing farther is known 
hut under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following 
year succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master 
of India, a Lodge was established in 1780, which 
in the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the ' 
arms of the East India Company, and is describ- 
ed as "No 72 at Bengal in the East Indies"! 
The next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held office in 1740, 
after whom came the Hon Eoger Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1765. The last named was 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the settlement by Suraiab Dowlah in 
1756. Drake missed the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of desertmg 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Clive, it is im- 
probable that he resumed the duties of his 
masonic office after the calamity that befell the 
settlement 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us 
that William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the "Lodges 
in the East Indies " Cullln Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G M in 1762 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal " to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the diRerent offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master ” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of! 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 
without its being thought an infringement of! 
his prerogative In accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was elected (P. 6 M 
circa) in 1767 ; but in passing it may be briefly 
observed that a few years previously a kind of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrars 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, Commander of the 
" Admiral Watson," Indiaman '* for East India 
where no other Provincial, Lodge is to be 
found." Middleton’s election was confirmed 
October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, be accordingly held the office of D G. 51 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G L date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1702 when it ceased to 
meet It seems that the officers were selected 
from onlv two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Andents and Modems 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 


, Madras.— The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222)Was established in Madras in 1762, 
Three others were also established about 1766. 
In 1767 Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and In 
1781 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by theu 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in bis 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave thoir 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichmopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed." 
This document is now stored in the anhives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — ^Two Lodges were establfebed in 
this Presidency dnrlng the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 666 in Surat in 1768, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand blaster, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that be exercised bis functions 
and bis name drops out of the Pteeroasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78tb foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by pe 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons resfafng 
there and also to grant a dispensation for bolding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon, Monntstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
fuitiier requested "that his namo might po 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passco 
and raised a Deputy GrandMastcr of the Deccan 
Of the reply to this application no copy hw been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was establlsneo 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge" Orlon-ln-tbc-Wcst" 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and Instauen 
at Poona as No. IS of the Coast of , 

1 It seems from Lane’s records that In 1830 It was 
luiscovered that this liodgo was noton therrtorfl* 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. * 
Warrant was subsequently Issued bearing 
I9th July 1833. According to tbe early Vioeeea 
ilngs of this Lodge, membera were o»inlnca 
tbe Third Degree and passed to the chair In me 
Fourth Degreefor which afeoof three gold moJmrs 
was charged. In the following 
Lodge was establlshedat Poona by 
! Grand Lodge of Bengal which, how e^'cr, leK 
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trace of its existence. In 1825 the ciTiilan element 
of\ " Orion ’* seceded and formed the “ Lodge 
of ^Hope ’* aiso at Foona No 802 
Here '* Orion " unreeognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of *‘Orion-ln-the>West ** 
bad reached England, nor bad any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand iKidge, 
Coast of Coromandel It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
bad exceeded bis powers, Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 698 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge “Perseverance*' was started 
in Bombay No 81 8 in 1828 Upto this time the 
Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded , but in 1836 Dr. 
James Bumes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838 A 
second Scottish I^vince of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the lurlsdlction 
of Dr. Bumes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Bumes may be best described 
as being in 1836 in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial GrandMaster “inpartibus infldelium" 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Bumes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
-Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case. Indeed, a Lodge “Per- 
severance ” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, Jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 


Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 338 on the Acglster of Scotland. 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flouribhed, and EnglishMasonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St, George No 549 on the 
Bolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Barnes established a 
Lodge “Bisinu Star" at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted atTrldilnopolyin 1774 by tee initiation 
of Dmdat-ul-TTmra has home fruit resulting in 
the inlUatlon of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and ubicb has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic or 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge Was re-established In Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand I^dge in 1861 
The Grand Lodge of England — All tbree 
Constitutions of the United Eingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
inrlsdiction In India. By far the largest is the 
first, tee next largest is the third and tee number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides Its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 
Bengal 

74 Lodges Rt Wor Bro Capt A Barr 
Pollock, P G D , District Grand Master 
Dy D G M F W Hockcnhiill, P G D 
Asst D G Ms , Hon Mr Justice F 0 
Rowland, I C S., Png R , and S K 
Ghose, P G St B 

Madras, 

36 Lodges Dis G M, Rt lYor Bro Sir 
George Bong, IC C I E , CSX, MA, 
I C S , Dj D G M , V W Bro Dlwan 
Bahadur P M Sivangnnna Mud.aliar, 
P Dy G Rcgr 

Punjab 

34 Lodges lU Wor Rt Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, CIE, OBE, VD, 
MA, District Grand Master; Wor. 
Bro Sir Colin Garbett, K C I E , C S I , 
C M G , I C S , Deputj Dt Grand Master 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 

1942-43. 


Rt Wor Bro His Excellency Sir Roger Luraley, G C I E , T D 
„ „ „ W A C Bromham, O B E , J P 

Wor Bro Sobrab R Dav ar 
„ „ J Humpliery, OBE.. 

„ „ W M Martin 

„ , BP Gharda 

„ „ Dr S P Kapadia 

„ „ F C AV Gregorj’ 

„ „ H Glover 

,, ,, M A. A akil . . . - 


Di't Grand Ma'tcr 
DDGM 
Asst DGM 
Asst DG.M. 

DSC. A\ 

D.TG At 
D G Chap 
DG tlisp 
D G Treasurer. 
DG Reg. 
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LIST OF OFPICB&S OF THE DISTEIOT GUAWD LODGE OF BOMBAY FOE THE YEAl 

1942 - 48 — contd. 


Wor Bro 

Geo Barnes 

• 

• « 

a 


.. PB Of G P. 


Khan Bahadur Palanji H. 

Davat 

• 



D G Secretary 


E W Fairbrasa . 



• 

• 

DGD of 0 


S W LitUe 





.. DSGD 


Lt -Col E V. Bennett 

« 



, * 

D 8 G.D. 

99 99 

Y 6 Mulgaoker • 





DSGD 


K, S Sethna 


• • 


• 

. DLGD 

99 99 

C, W Lloyd 1 





D JGD 


H S Jassawalla . 





. D JGD 

99 99 

J Hoy 




• 

DG Swd Br 


M Graham Brash 





DDGD.ofC 

99 99 

G Tippms 





. D G Supdt of Vf 

* 99 99 

E A B Graveston 




, 

DA6D ofC 

99 99 

Major F J Dayman 



• « 


. D.AGD OfC. 

99 99 

K Gopala Swami 





^ DAGD OfC 


F Drew 





. DAGD OfC 


Von Essen 





D G St Br 

99 99 

A. J Mackie 





.. DG St Br 

99 99 

F G Baker 





DG Org 


"W "Westerman 





. DAG Secy. 

99 99 

F D Dhondy 



• 


. D.G Pur 

99 99 

A 3 Bilimona 



• • 


. DAG Pur 


P H Sabnam 


* 



. D G Stewd 

99 99 

B. M Damkhanawalla . . 


• • 

• • 


. DG Stewd 

99 99 

T C Hetherington 





DG Stewd 

99 99 

S K Irani 



• 


. D G Stewd 

ft 99 

E D Banaji 


• 

• 


D G. Stewd. 

99 99 

H W Eoberta . 



• • 


D G Stewd 

, 99 99 

(f 

TT H Perkins 




» 

. D G Tyler 

' ’ST OF LODGES WOEKING UNDEE 

THE 

DISTEIOT 

GEAND LODGE OF 



BOMBAY 









Humber 

Place. 

1. Orion iu the West 


• • 

• » 

416 

Poona. 

2. St. George 

• 


• 

• • 

640 

Bombay. 

3. Concord 

• • * • • 

• • 

« • 


767 

Bombay. 

4. Union . . 

• • • • • • 

• « 

• • 


767 

Karachi. 

5. Industry 

• « • 

• 

• • 


878 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

6. Tmth . 

• • • • 

• • 

» • 

» • 

944 

Bombay. 

7. Alexandra 

• * • • • • • 


• • 

• • 

1066 

' Jnbbulpore. 

8. Emulation 

• • • • • • 

, * 


• • 

1100 

’ Bombay. 

9. Corinth . 


« • 


• • 

1122 

Nagpur. 

10. Eastern Star . 

• « 

« • 

* • 

1169 

Bombay. 

11. Friendship & Harmony 


• • 


1270 

Igatpuri. 

12. Gyms . . 

•• «• •« •• 


• • 


1869 

Bombay. 

18. Bnhkar 


• • 

• • 

• * 

1608 

Sttkkur. 

14. Berar . . 

• * ■ m • • 

• • 

« • 


1649 

Amraoti. 

15 Aryan . . 


• • 

• • 

• 

1700 

Bombay. 

16. Excelsior in Ebandcsh 

« • 

« « 

• 

1738 

Bhnsawal. 

17. Hiram o! Past Masters 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1784 

Bombay. 

18. Malwa . . 


• • 

• • 

« • 

1694 

Mbow. 

19. Jostlce 



• » 

• 

2146 

Abu Boad. 

20. Tyrrell Leith 

• • 

• • 

• 

2162 

Batoda 

21. Friendship 

• • • • • • • 


• • 

• • 

2807 

Ajmer. 

22. Eoyal Connaught 

• • 


• * 

2377 

Ahmednagar. 

28. Faith . . 


• • 


• 

2438 

Kcomari. 




27. 

28. 

29. 
80. 
31 

32. 

33. 
84. 
86 . 
86 . 
87. 
38. 

30 . 
40 

41. 

42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 

46. 

47. 

48. 
49 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63 
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LIST OF LODGES WOBEINO UBDEB THE DISTBICT OBAHD LODGE OF 

BOMBAY— Conld. 






Humber. 

Flace. 

Dharwar 

• • • • 



.. 2627 

Dhorwor. 

Khan Bahadur B. Bajkotwala 



. . 2631 

Keamari 

St Andrew 




.. 600 

Kamptee. 

Kathiawar 




2787 

Bajkote. 

Bajputana 




.. 2800 

Mount Abu, 

Besearch 




. . 3184 

Bombay. 

Ught of the Craft . . 




.. 3266 

Jubbulporo. 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins 




.. 3276 

Bombay. 

Burnett 




:. 3284 

Foona. 

Ubique in the East .. 




. . 3338 

Klrkee. 

Bhore Ghaut 




.. 3466 

Bombay 

Central India . . 




.. 3467 

Indore 

Chhatisgarh . . 




3607 

Baipur. 

Army & Bavy 




.. 3661 

Bombay. 

Deolali 




.. 3710 

Dcololi 

Heart of India 




3760 

Bilaspnr. 

Gymkhana 




.. 3706 

Bombay. 

Haig-Brown . . 




.. 3829 

Bombay. 

Universal Brotherhood 




3835 

Bombay. 

Light in Arabia 




.. 3870 

Aden. 

Knight 




.. 3018 

Deolali. 

Scinde 




.. 4284 

Karachi. 

Indus « • • • • • 




.. 4326 

Karachi, 

Leslie Wilson . 




.. 4880 

Foona 

Comwallis 




.. 6062 

Bombay. 

Dawn of Feace 




. . 6260t-'- 

Lonavla 

Justice and Feace .. 




6442 

Bombay. 

Beglnald Spence 




.. 6514 

Bombay. 

Yishvanath 




.. 6716 

Bombay. 

Morning Star . 




.. 6831 

Bombay. 


Offieert of the Diitrict Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1942 


District Grand Master, Bt 'Wor. Bro Capt A Barr>FolIock, F G.D 

Deputy District Grand Master, 'Wor. Bro F 'W. Hockenhuli, F G D 

Assistant „ „ „ „ ,, Hon Mr Justice F. G Bowland, I C S , F A G. 

Bcgistrar. 

„ „ „ „ „ „ S K Ghosh, FG St B 


Senior Grand 'Warden 
Junior Grand Warden 
Grand Chaplain 
Grand Chaplain 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Begistrar 
Fresident of the Board 
Grand Secretary 

Grand Director of Ceremonies 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Grand Suord Bearer 
Grand Supdt of Works 
Deput> Grand Dir of Cenns 


W Br S K Mukerjee 

„ Bev J L Jenkins, M B E 

,, Kev Canon J B Bohson 

„ Be\ G A Grenier 

„ E T Cordu ell, (Elected) 

„ S N Banerjee, Bar-at-Law 

„ B.W Bedclift, M.B E 

„ Guj D Bohlnson, F D G W 
(Bom ) 

„ H Evans 

,, D B Bilimoria 

„ LA Brett 

„ Capt S T Haj-ncs, I E. 

„ FA Bird 

,, A Clifton 

,, Major T M Cap, I E 

„ Capt E C Odell, BE 

„ J H Marrow-' 

„ B H Hunt 

„ H F Bhanmlb, O 11 L 

„ CL Watson 
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Officers of ike District Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1942 — Contd 


Asst Grand Bit of Germs 
Asst Grand Bir of Germs 
Asst Grand Dir of Germs 
jUst Grand Dir of Germs 
Asst, Grand Dir of Germs 
Asst Grand Dir of Germs 
Deputy Grand Sword Bearer 
Grand Standard Bearer 
Grand Standard Bearer 
Asst Grand Standard Bearer 
Grand Organist 
Asst Grand Secretary ' 
Grand Pursuivant 
Asst Grand Pursuivant . 
Gland Tjder 

Grand Steward (Chairman) 

Grand Steward 

Grand Steward 

Grand Steward 

Grand Steward 

Grand Steward 


■W.Br D~V L'Estrange 
,, BO Boy 
„ BA Mather 
„ L Sharpe 
„ P. J Durnford, 

„ Dr S Majumdar 
„ E Keith 

,, 0 A Hart 

„ H S Allen 

„ D B Goldup 

,, B WoodfaU. 

„ C Gardner, 

H M Medora 
,, H. Wade 
„ C A Ward. 

„ HI Mathews, M C 

„ J D. C Blmey 

„ B B Ghakravorti 

„ DC Ghakravorti 

„ J B Sawlmey 

„ Capt T H. Symonds, 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
role through a Grand Master of All- Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
con&mation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
The Hon’ble Mr Justice Cecil Patrick Blackwell, 
Kt , M B B , the present incumbent of the of&ce, 
and controls 71 Lodges Under him the several 
districts are In charge of the following 
Grand Superintendents: — 

,Lt-Col T T Jones, G Supdt, Northern 
India 

^ Iredale, G Supdt., Central India. 


Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
following places. 

Bombay. 

I. Nos. 319, 419, 648. 

Calcutta 

Nos. 263, 382, 464, 465, 490 and 567. 
Lahore. 

No. 19. 

Simla 
No. 458. 


J Dundas, G Supdt , Southern India 
Dr B N C Boy, 6. Supdt , Eastern India 
I H Taunton, 0 1 D , 1 C S , G Supdt., Sind 

The Grand Secretary is E.W Bro Khan Bahadur 

J C Mistree, J.P., 17, Murzban Boad, Fort, ^ 

Bombay. I 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provmces 
there being two already , vie , English and Scottish i 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the' 
warrant. In 1911, however, a wanant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge "St 
Patrick" and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defnnet. 

The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector lor India who is 
Bt. Wor. Bro. Mr Justice Mnnroe of the Lahore 
High Court He has two Asst. Grand Inspectors, 
one (or the Bombay Presidency, who Is Wor. 
Bro. A. Finan, and one for Bengal who is Wor. 
Bro E, O.Bees 


Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England 
the District Grand Master In any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his DepuW “ 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland toe office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

j The English five Districts ate constituted as 
[under' — 


Bengal. 

31 Chapters Grand Supdt. Most Ex, Comp 
Capt A. Batr-Pollock 

Madras. 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Mwt ExMllent 
Comp Sir George Boag, K C I E ,'t/ o ^ . 
MA,I0S 

Bombay 

27 Chapters Most Ex Comp 

Sh Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E , T D.. Grand 
Superintendent, 

Punjab, 

52 Chapters. Most Ex Comp Et. Bev.^h 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I B , O.B B , 

M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 
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oyal Arch Masonry nnder Scotland baa a 
iB^Tate constitution to Oiatt ErecnaasonTy 
Thd District Grand Chapter of India la at 
preffint ruled by M. B Camp. Sir Bhapoorjee 
B KUmoria, Kt , M B E , J P , under urhom 
there 'are 33 Chapters in India The Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Freemasonry -m 
India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish B A. Masonry 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark 
Lodge of England and Wales, and divided into 
separate Districts ; but in most cases the 
District Grand Master is also District Grand 
Mark Master. 

Bengal. 

22 Lodges Et W Bro Capt A Barr- 
Pollock, District Grand Master 

Bombap. 

18 Lodges Bt W Bro Sohrab K Davar, 
P G. 0\ , District Grand Master 

Madras. 

16 Lodges Et Wor Bro Sir George Boag, 
KCIE, CSI, MA, ICS, District 
Grand Master 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Et. W. Bro Rt Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C 1 E., QBE, V.D., 
M A., D D , District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Eoyal Arch' degree in Irish Chapters. The 
Mark degree is worked in some S C. Lodges, 
but essentially in B. A. Chapters, in which the 
Excellent, E.A.M. and other degrees can be 
obtained. S C. Chapters insist upon candidates 
being Mark Master Masons before exaltaUon. 
The Mark degree In Scottish Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Bt. Wor. Master as the S. 0 
Craft does not recognise the ceremony of Bt. 
W. Mark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M. working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner.— The Boyal Ark 
Manner degree is worked in the English Con- 
stitution by lodge attached to Mark lodges 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree 

There are 10 B. A, M Lodges under Bengal, 
B under Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 nnder 
Punjab 


/ 

Other Degrees —There are many side de- 
grees worked in India, of the Ancient and 
Accepted Bite, no degree higher than the 18“ 
la worked in India under England, but nnder 
Scotland the 30* is worked. The Enlght 
Templar Degree is also worked in several places 
under both English and Scottish jurisdiction. 
There are fourteen 18th Degree Chapters 
working in India. 

The Bed Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves workmg in India With them are 
worked the degrees of E H S and Et of St 
John They are governed by the Grand Council 
in England direct 

The Conclaves workmg m India are — 

Eo. 43 Bombay and Eo. 160, Simla. 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 

7 conclaves under Bombay, 7 under Madras, 
and 1 in Calcutta 

Benevolent Associations. — ^Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Belief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances 

All Information wiU be given to persons en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

D O. S., Bengal 

Guy D Bobinson, P. D. G. W. (Bombay), 
19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

B: G. S., Bmnbap. 

Ehan Bahadur Palanji E. Davar, P.A.G.B , 
P.D.G.W., Freemasons’ Hall, Bavelln Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D.a. S , Madras 

Eao Bahadur S. T. Srimvasa Gopaln Chan, 
P G D , P D G W , Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, 
Madras 

D.O.S, Punjab 

G. Beeves Brown, P A G D. of 0. (Eng ), 
Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution. — ^It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association ^ in India 
Fer information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
appheation should be made to Ehan Bahadur 
Jehangeer C Mistree, J P., 17, Murzban Boad, 
Fort, Bombay. 


V 
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Office-Bearers of the Grand Juodge A S F. I for the year 1941-42 — 


The Hon’hle Mr. Justice C P BlachweU, Kt , M B E . 

H Royal, M B E , V.D , J.P , P.M 338 

Sir Sbapoorjee B BiUimoria, Kt , M B E , J.P., P M 800 and in 1041 

Lt -C!ol. T P Jones, P M 1296 and in 691 

R Iredale, PM 783 in 828 

J Bundas, P.M 1068 and 1342 .... . . 

Dr B If C Roy, P M 371 ... . . 

I H Taunton, I C S , P M 1041 
J G. Calderwood, P.3iL 828 

E E Ranicar, P M 928 ... . . 

L Brentford, P M 1068 ...... 

J Dysart, P M 1208 . .... 

J C Sett, P M 404 

V H Simms, P M 526 ... 

Mahomedah B SeiT 3 ee, P M 587 and in 1388 
Capt E R Rutterford, P.M 691 and in 594 . . . _ 

Rban Bahadur J. C Mistree, J P , P M 506 &. in 1041 
Dady C Panday, P M 800 

A Torhaid, P M. 490 . .... 

J M. Donaldson, P M 813 

M P. Duhe, P M- 1031 . . .... 

L A Pym, PM 1324 . ... 

J N Satarawalla, P.M. 343 and 702 

J M Rahshit, P M. 404 . . . . 

Capt T C Jaim, P M 644 and in 1384 . 

G M Hopewell, P M 756 . . . . 

SyedIftikharH03ain,PM 787 . 

C^ius P. Minwalla, P.M 1233 . ... 

H J.Mody.PM 1298 

2s X Mukerji, P M in 371 . . ... 

V. X Suktanker, P M 485 ... 

Rai Harhans Chandra, P.M. 569 
Dr Dinshaw J Doctor, P M 584 
T K Rajkotwalla PM 742 
D G SmoUett,PM 1066 
Pandit Sham Lall, P M 1384 and m 1395 
E B Ghasvala, J P , P M 342 and in 1041 
J H Gillespie PM 490 
A R Colhns, P M 611 

C Rajagopala Alvar, M B E , R "W M 661 & 831 

P M Sundaram, F M 1163 and in 1031 

A E Mackintosh, P M 1205 

Rustomji B Patel, P M 1233 

Lieut T H Symonds, P M 1296 

Dr A B Osbourne, P M 337 

G X. Gupta, PJd 371 . . 

RamniklalV Pankh, PM 563 , 

Manbhoy B Maniar, P. M 587 
Major J R Jackson, P M 1090 and in 1163 
Rao Saheh C A Swami Reddi, P M 1108 
A 17 Taylor, P M 1205 . . 

Sajid Ah Khan, P M 1395 . . .... 

T E O Moore, P 2d. 756 . 

F A Alhbhoy, PM 691 ... . . 

S Venkataram, P M 1148 . . . . . 

T Cathro,PM 1208 
Gurmakh Singh Chawla, P M 1281 

E K Palia.RVTM 1290 . . . . 

M P M.Dadjsethna, PM 1363 

Xawabzada S C Dhanjibhoy, P M 1364 

W J K Osborne, P M. 368 

C B aodc, PM 1127 

Cawashaw B Xanavaty, P M 584 

Yicajee A Taraporwalla, P M 1363 . 

.4bdul Hoosain Abdul Carim, P M 787 . . . . 

Dr S B Vahidy, PM 1384 . . . 

Durpapraead S laskari, P M 563 ... 

Dr H D. Ehote, PM 1297 


Grand Master. 

Depute Grand M^er 
Subs Grand Master 
G Supdt., Xorthem India 
G Supdt , Central India 
G Supdt , Southern India 
G Supdt , Eastern India 
G Supdt , Sind - 
Semor Grand Warden 


Jumor 


Grand Secretary. 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Gbaplnm 


Semor Grand Deacon 


Junior 


Grand Dir of Ceremonies 
Asst Grand Dir of Cer 

93 99 ** 

99 99 99 

Grand Architect 
Asst Grand Architect 


„ >■ » 
Grand Jeweller 
Asst Grand Jeweller 


•> »> '• 

>1 >» ” 

,, ■> >» 

Grand Bible Bearer 

” Zend AvesW Beater 

’) Koran ’Bearer 

!! Git’a Bearer. 
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Oj0fce Bearers 0 / the Grand Lodge A, S, F. 

Nariifandas Bhagwandas, P M 587 
Framli C Franiji, P M 594 
S V Naik, P M 756 
P P Canteenwalla, PM 800 
E H fe Hcysham, P M 1127 
A D Bysart, PM 1208 
Khushafchand Mehra, P M 1281 
Kishan Singh Kalsi, P M 957 
Bustom]! B Patel, P M 389 

5 C Tarneja, P M 485 
J Toner, P M 490 

P B Shroff, P M 506 

Bhawani Shankar, P M 644 

Dr Maneck S H Mody, P M 702 and in 343 

J Symon, B W M 1131 

H Grant, PM 611 

J C Hogg, PM 337 

B G Anderson, B W M 691 

A IVarhurton, B W N 909 

Ian McTear, B W M 928 

P P Campbell, P M 1031 

D Beid, PM 1208 

P C Hurrell, B W M 1324 

H A Boberteon, B W M 568 

Lt -Col H D H Y Nepean, B W M 1101 

E A Nadirshah, J P , B IV M 702, P M 1041 

M H Variawa, P M 742 and in 1297 

Pakirji P Golnalla, P M 1064 and m 1233 

Dr K C Batllwala, B W M 1069 

J W Ljon, B W N 1256 

H J Billimoria, B IV M 1298 

Sardar Salub Baklislu Dalip Smgh, P M 1364 

P D Bilimoria, B \V M 343 

G T Kamath, B W M 363 

ArdcshirK Modi, B W M 584 

Hcmandas Chandiram, B W M 611 

W Hughes, B W M 634 

K G Bhagnager, B W M 957 

Dr Nazir Ahmed, OBE,JP,B W M 1041 

K S Bamaswamy, B W M 1297 

6 H Lamb, B W M 338 

J X Wheatley, B W M 735 

Pestonji D Master, W W M 800 

H J Pentland, B W M 813 

Hiralal S Bhar\am, B W M 1064 

W S Goode, B W M 1068 

B McGregor Morren, B W M 1342 

Sahibznda Abdul Jahl Elian, B W M 1384 

W P Pairbairn, B W M 490 

Dawoodl E Ebrahim, B W M 587 

B N Bo>, B W M 644 

Dr P B Ehambatta, B W M 783 

Syed Mohamed Takl, B W M 787 

Bajah Bama Erishna Banga Bao Bahadur, B W M 

J Ward, B W M 1066 

Dr A C Mahade, B W M 389 

E S Eathuria, B W M 485 

K E Balzada, B W M 1163 

Sant Singh, B W M 1231 

C M Badshaw, P M 1363 

JalP Mistri, B W M 1388 and in 475 

W H Perkins, P M 702 


I, for the year 1941-42 — Oontd. 
. . Grand Bard 
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Bobert William C Tomlm 
Maxncll B Carr 
S D Vimadalal 
Dr V S Soiani 
Charles Bone 

Lt -Col Anil Chandra Chatter] 1 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


Grand Sword Bearer 
Asst Grand Sword Bearer 


Grand Director of Music 
Asst Grand Dir of Music 


Grand Organist 
Grand Stand Bearer 
Asst Grand Stand Bearer 


Grand Marshal 
Asst Grand Marshal 


Grand Inner Guard 
Asst Grand Inner Guard 


Presdt of Grand Stewards. 


Vice-Prsdt of Grand Stwds 


Grand Tyler 



• • 33tf 

Shalk Abdul Gham 




.. 338 

Bajat Chandra Sen 




.. 342 

F S Gumley 


• 


. 343 

Maneckshaw D Bilhmona 

. * 



.. 363 

Bamchand G Chugam 


• 


.. 371 

H E HIrth 

• • 

•• 


389 

404 

474 

477 

48'i 

490 
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Grand Stewards — contd. 


Sorab N Mistry 
Sitaram Snrajmal Jajjoo 
Sakarlal Naianlal Shah 
J C Hishworth 
Hai Jadbans Chandra 
Dr Sbarosh F Bhacca 
Saif Faiz Badrnddin Tyabji 
B P Gattani 
H T B. Koch 
Joseph Hynes 
Shehriar Jamshcdji 
Kai Bahadur Prem Nath . 
Gokal Chand Sabharwal 
Bhanani Prasad Mukerjee 
N R Jadhav 
Dr J S Kapadia , 

T Venkatrow 

Bhagwati Petshad 

Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur 

Kaikhushru B Pastakia 

J Hodkinson 

J. Scott Ferguson . 

Asa Nand 

Richard W Ohamarette 
S J Bruford 
G L Bedeker 
Arthur Daniel Dean 
Rustam J J Modi 
Bherusung Premsing 


606 

526 

663 

668 

669 

684 

687 

694 

611 

634 

644 

661 

691 

702 

735 

742 

756 

783 

787 

800 

813 

828 

831 

909 

928 

957 

1031 

1041 

1064 


N» V Ranganadham 
B Chcctham 
F G Stapleton 
K C Boyce 
D< R Patel 
R Subba Rao 
Thomas £has Jones 
L H. Alliston 
.S Kandaswami Mudahar 
Ram Chandra 
J M Calder 
Stewart Robb 
Ardeshir F. Kanga 
Alexander Fairweather 
Archibald Dempster 
Bnjmohan Mehra . 

A P. Raatogi 
Ma3or E G. Poole . 

N N Kamat 
Hormusji Byram}! Kabir 
D. Brown . . 

S N Haywood 
Dr J. D Mistri 
Narinder Singh TJberoi 
R. P Bhatliena 
Hon’ble Mr Hori Lai Varma 
N L Kodikal 

Khan Saheb Mohiuddin Ahmad, R 


. 1065 

. 1066 
.. ,1068 
. . , 1069 
' 1101 
' 1108 
[ 1127 
1131 
> 1148 

' . 1168 
1203 
1208 
1233 
1256 
1270 
1281 
1290 
.. 1296 
. 1297 
1208 
1324 
1342 
1363 
. 1364 
. 1366 

1384 
. 1388 
W M. 1305 


DavaMer hedges wotkmg under the JumdvAion of the Grand Lodge of 
All SeoUtsh Freemasonrtf tn India . — 


NAME OF LODGE. 


Number of 
Lodge. 

337 Hope 

> 338 Perseverance 

342 Rising Star of W I 

343 St Andrews in the East 
363 Victoria 

371 David in the East 
389 St. Paul 

404 St Thomas in the East 

474 Endeavour . 

475 Barton 
485 Harmony 
490 Caledonia 
506 Rising Sun 
526 Rajputana .. 

563 Salem 

568 Southern Cross 

569 Morland 
584 Hamilton 

587 Islam 

594 Kindred Hope 
oil Bonnie Boon 
634 Hope & Sincerity 
644 Independence 
661 Caledonia 
691 Bolan . . 

702 Level .. 

735 Hubli .. 

742 Royal Jubilee 
756 Ekram 
783 Chanty 
787 Hyderabad 
800 Zoroaster 
813 Albyn 
828 The Soots 
831 Clair .. 

909 Cataract 


. . Karachi 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 

. Poona. 

Belgaum. 

. Calcutta. 

, Mhow. 

. Calcutta 

Calcutta. 
Lonavla 
. Karachi 

Bombay, 
. . Bombay. 

Neemuch 
Ahmedabad 
. . Oorgaum. 

Hyderabad (Dn ) 

. . Siu-at. 

. Bombay 

Nasirabad 
. Colombo 

. Ahmedabad 

. Lucknow. 
. Meerut. 
. Quetta 

. Kirkee 

Hubli. 
Sliolapnr. 
Secunderabad 
. . Bandikui. 
Hyderabad <Dn.) 
. . Bombay 
. Calcutta 
. . Bombay 
. . Meerut, 
. Gokak Falls, 


Number of 
Lodge. 

928 Heather 
957 Coronation .. 

1031 Elysium 

1041 Imperial Brotherhood 

1064 Sir Charles Napier 

1065 Nicopolis 

1066 Forman 

1068 St Andrew .. 

1069 Beaman 
1090 Gibbs . . 

1101 Scindia 
1108 Godavery 

1127 St James in the East 
1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 
1148 Asoka 


NAME OF LODGE. 


Munnsr. 
Kbandva. 
Simla. 


Hyderabad, Sind 

Vlzlanagaram. 

. . Bombay. 

. . Lahore. 

. . Bombay. 

. Bangalwa* 

Gwalior. 
Rajabmundry. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 


1163 imperial Now ®elhl. 

1205 Doric 

1208 UniversBl Peace . ®“”w^clil’ 

1233 Temperance & Benevolence. -Kara . 
1266 Black Mountain • -N^walpi^i & 

1279 Wallace . . • . 

1281 Universal Brotherhood .. 

1200 Star of the South . .. 

1296 Wilson 

1297 Jennings 

1298 Bharat „ 

1324 Masjid-I-Suleman Maidani Naftun, 

1342 Madras .. •• jSay. 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha .. *1, •o,v«Rlti!nal. 

1364 Murree . . Murreo & 

^mpur. 

1384 Afghan Bombay. 

1388 Mother India •• •• ^iigatb 

1395 Raza •• •• " CauOI>or<* 

1399 Hindustan 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India — was 
CBtablished in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical coUections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 126 years From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was estabhshed as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or ns he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey IS unique in that all its officers are 
Indians The mam functions of the Survey are to 
Investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Snrvey issues two series of publications 
Mon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India " 

Botanical Survev— The Botamcal Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director The Superin- 
tendent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
was ex-officio Director The Director having 
retired since December 3, 1939, the Department 
is awaiting some reorganisation The duties 
of the Director are distributed amongst (i) 
Dr K P Biswas, Ji A , d sc (Bdm ), v b s E , 
Superintendent, Boyal Botanic Garden, Cal- 
cutta , (it) S C. Sen, B sc (Cal ), b a 
(Cantab ), A u I oliem e , Superinundent, 
Cinchona Bengal and Principal Quimne Officer 
of tiie Government of India, and (itt) 
S H Bal, U sc , Ph 0 , Cvmitor, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum There is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer f6r systematic 
work and at the Indian Museum a Curator 
who is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the Industrul Section The 
Director held administrative charge of the 
Government of India’s cinchona distribution 
in India 

Tlie e\istence of tiie Botamcal Survev, like 
that of the Geological Survej', has both'n cul- 
tural and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of the area it admimsters, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
of the Snrvey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicabihty— consisting 
as they do of investigations and researches into 
the sjstematics, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ccologj and economic botany of plantlKc 
—the work accomplislied in pure and applied 
botany at the Bojral Botanic Garden during the 


last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far-reachmg influence upon the devdop- 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 
India The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtamed by botanical explorations and preserv^ed 
for more than one hundred and flfty years at 
the Herbarium of the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several thousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
m tiie open, prove to be most useful in dealmg 
with such questions of considerable State- 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
introduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaption of raw produce to the 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utflisation, preservation of rural areas, provision 
of national parks, drainage, samtation and 
public heal^ 

Survey of India. — ^The flrst authoritative 
map of India was pubhshed by D'Anvulle m 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
Didia was still largely in French hands It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Plassey — ^when Lord. Clive formally appomted 
Major James Bennellthe firstSurvej or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

Bennell’s maps were origmally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chamed surveys 
based on astrononucnlly fixed pomts, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modem maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triongnlation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India Ev en now, however, the 
reMwe accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for mstance in 
proving that the bolding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the site, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the grodrtle 
work of the department consists of julmnn 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, loiiyltude 
and gravity determinations rroui thete the 
exact "figure*’ of the earth ol'tvhu^t, 
whereby points fixed bv trlMiRulvileu \ vu « >' 
accurately located on its eutvisl |ldi* 

system of fixed points lu'lds t 1 - 

graphical and revomiesurvv' *>. nn't ti i 

Sf such a sj-stem 
department has nv"'d>* 1 u 

praplil ► „ Infviui Jr remit 

Tipid 

ibc' 
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A geodetic fiamevroik is, therefoie, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utihtarian 
V7hich can be suitably combined .^rtth its execu- 
tion, and the followmg are some of those -which 
are carried out in India • 

Precise levelhng for the determination Of 
heights : 

/Tidal predictions and pubhcationof Tide Tables 
for thirty-one ports between Suez and Singapore 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gra-vity; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time , 

Seismographic and meteorologicalobservationB 
at Debra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disposed widespread 
anomalies of gra-vitational attraction in the< 
earth’s crust, -which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy, 

Topographical Surveys , — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of indi-vldual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical sun ey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905, however, all the Provinces had taken 
■ the revenue surveys, for which they had 
ys paid, and the Survey of India was 
bled to concentrate its energies on a complete 

>v series of modem topographical maps In 

>cral colours on the 1-inch to 1-miIe scale as 
recommended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portraj al of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — ^more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

Although new survejs are carried out every 
>ear, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — ^nn area roughly that of England — 
the maps of a large part of the country 
are still over 50 jeais old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have bill features shewn 
by roughly sketched form lines or hachures, 
such changes in town sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied la 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but are entered from data gathered from outside 
sources. 

■ViThile some of the unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Kaga bills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas , most are accessible Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, hTortb 
Bihar, South Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and 
Western Bajputana have yet to be mapped on 
modem lines. 

On the separation of Burma from India on, 
Ist April 1937, the Burma Survey Party i 


Survey of India, has been placed on foreign 
service conditions under -the Government of 
Burma. Technical and administrative control 
is, however, still 'exercised by the Surveyor 
General of India. The activities of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past Hepal, for instance, was 
surveyed and mapped at me request of the local 
authorities in 1927. 

Large Scale Surveys — Surveys and records 
of int^ational, state and provmcial boundanes 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent yearsnumerous 
Guide Maps have been published qf important 
cities and mihtary stations where the 1-mch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 

iltseeUaneous — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Impenal Bevennes, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys , 

Biveram, irrigation, railway and city 
surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and minmg areas, 
with such control ievelhng as is necessary for 
these operations 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, m aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provmces and States 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun ore always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
Ulnstration for Beports and all diagrams for 
patents 

ilrlUary Requirements and Air Survey.— TLe 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and Is In a 
position to meet the rapidly increasmg complexity 
of modem military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

In view of its high mihtary importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving au 
possible assistance, and continuous rcscatcn 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mappmg from photographs taken from tnffi 
ground and in the air. 

Administration is in the hands of the Su^eyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 

The 'Headquarters office is at BelW 
the Asstt Surveyor General and tliCTC are 
5 Directors The circle area (covering Bu™s; 
is administered personally by the Suneyor 
General 

Any enquiries regarding « 

publications may be addressed eltlwr to to 
Headquarters Ofiice or to the 
nr Independent ^rty conc^ed, -whoso 
dresses are Director, Map »un • 

Dun; Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun , 

Director, Frontier Circle, Simla , 

Eastern Circle, Dehra rndi" 

Charge Burma Survey party. Survey of In » 
Maymyo 


\ 
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Indian Sdenea CongYass: — Tho Indiw 

science Congress was founded in 1914 largely 
through the efforts of Prof P S Macmahonand 
Br J. L Stoonsen These two gentlenien worked 
jointly as Honorary General Secretaries of the 
Congress till 1921. The general admmistrative 
• work of the Office of the Congress was under 
the management of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal till 1939 The Association at present 
has a permanent staff of its own and an office 
to administer its own affairs The objects are 

(1) to encourage research and to make the results 
generally known among science workers in India, 

(2) to give opportuiffties for personal intercourse 
and scientific companionship and thus to over- 
come to some extent one of the chief drawbacks 
in the life of workers in science in India, (3) 
to promote public interest in science, for this 
end ihe Congress is held at different centres 
annually. 

The Congress meets in January each year lu 
one of the prmcipal cities The proceedings 
last lor six days The Head of the Local 
Government usually becomes Patron of the 
Congress and the session is opened by a Presi- 
dential Address delivered by the President for 
the year The President is chosen annualiy, 
the different sections being usually represented 
in turn The sections are (1) Mathematics and 
Statistics, (2) Physics, (3) Chemistry, (4) Geology 
and Geography, (5) Botany, (6) Zoology and 
Entomology, (7) Anthropology and Archaeology, 
(8) Medical and Veterinary Sciences, (9) Agricul- 
ture Sciences, (10) Physiology, (11) Psychology 
and Edtfcatlonal Sciences (12) Bngineenng and 
Metallurgy , when the Sections meet separately, 
each section is presided over by its own President 
also chosen annually The monungs are devoted 
to the reading and discnssion of the papers, 
Special discussions and symposia are heid 
m the mormngs or in the afternoon during the 
Session Social functions and visits to places' 
of scientific and industrial Interest are arranged 
in the afternoons by the Local B.eception 1 
Committee which is formed at the venue ofl 
the Congress to arrange for the work of the 
Session Popular Lectures by eminent scientists 
and specialists are delivered in the evenings 
lor the general public and form an important 
and attractive feature of the programme 

Oeneral Secretaries — ^Prof S K Mitra, 
MBB, DSC, THi, ‘University College of 
Science, 92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta , 
Prof. P Parija, ma, fni, ies. Principal, 
Bavensbaw College, Cuttack 

The Lidian Research Fund Association — 
This Association was constituted in 1911 with 
a sum of Ba 5,00,000 set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases The Association can 
claim to be amongst the pioneers in organised 
medical research on a large scale and its work 
has been widely appreciated in other countries j 

The control and management of the Associa- 
tion are vested in a Govemmg Body, the 
President of which is the Member-ln-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India This body is 


assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Govemmg Body, The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India is the Secretary 
of the Board and of the Governing Body 
Member^ip of the Association is open to non- 
officials Every donor of Bs 5,000 is entitled to 
become a permanent life member, while every 
subscriber of Es 100 per annum can be a 
temporary member 

The original Governing Body of the Association 
was, until 1929, composed exclusively of 
officials, but in that year the Eaja of Parlakimedi, 
made a donation of Es 1,00,000 to the Associa- 
tion and was appointed a life member In the 
same year the Government of India, after 
taking into consideration the question of 
liberalising the constitution of the Governing 
Body, decided to enlarge it by includmg three 
representatives of the Indian Legislature, two 
representatives of Medical Faculties of Universi- 
ties incorporated by law in India and one 
eminent non-medical scientist to be nominated 
by the Governor-General As a result of further 
representations from the Universities and the 
Legislature, this Body was again enlarged m 
1933 by the addition of a third representative 
of the Medical Faculties of Indian Universities, 
whilst it was decided that the non-medical 
scientist should in future be elected by the 
Indian Science Congress Association 

A Eecmitment and Appointments Board has 
been formed from amongst the members of the 
Governing Body of the Association to sdect 
and recommend officers for appointment in the 
Medical Eesearch Department and the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Pjublic Health. Calcutta, 

In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlappmg 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments used 
to be convened under the auspices of the 
Association up to 1938 (In that year it was 
decided that the Conference should be held 
biennially in future Np Conference has, 
however, been held since nor is one to be held 
in 1942 on account of the war ) At this con- 
ference free discussions were held on the work 
accomplished and on proposals for future work 
The results of the discussions enabled the 
members of the Scientific Advisory Board to 
make their recommendations for the programme 
for the following year The Board is assisted 
by Advisory Commltttees consisting of workers 
on more important items of research, e g , 
cholera, malaria, maternal mortality, nutntion 
and plague, who examine the proposals for 
j research work and make recommendations 
: to the Scientific Advisory Board 

The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the "Indian Journal of Medical Eesearch” 
and its "Memohs” and the "Journal of the 
Malaria Institute of India," all of which arc 
issued under the authority of the Association 
and ha% e now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world Ibese publications arc ^tain- 
able from Messrs Thacker Spink A Co , •>, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on pajment 
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Since the inception of the Association a latee 
nnmher of enquuries have been cairied out and 
from small begmmngs great expansion of its 
activities ' has taken place Enquiries ■which 
have been, or are, in progress include investiga- 
tions on cholera, bacteriophage, malaria, nutri- 
tion, leprosy, plague, vaccbaes, tuberculosis, 
pharmacology, indigenous drugs, maternal mor- 
tality, helminthology, medicsA mycology, dta- 
contiasis and filariasis, protozoal parasites, 
cancer, epidemic dropsy, kala-azar, dried 
blood plasma, sandfly fever, typhus, bacillary 
dysentery, snake venoms, fluorosis, etc. 

Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions and also to outside workers The ex- 
penditure for the last few years has amounted 
to between seven and eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum The Association has been supporting 
the Malaria Institute of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition As a part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- 
tion of Sir Bonald Ross’s intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Kamal in January, 1927, and 
named the “Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria” This was transferred to Bdhl 
on 1st March, 1939 Besides carrying ont 
experiments in connection with the prevention 
of malana, annual classes are held at which 
candidates &om all over India are shown the 
latest methods for dealing with the malaria 
problem The Public Health Section of toe 
Institute has been taken over by Government 

OrSince April, 1940 

'' 'The Association maintains the Nutrition 
boratories at Coonoor, which carry out 
cstigations which have a direct bearing 

a the problem of nutrition in India The 
diet survejs undertaken by the laboratories 
have provided very valuable information as 
to food requirements The publication of 
Health BoIIetm No 23 ‘The Nutritive value 
of Indian Foods and planning of satisfactory 
diets’ has made available to the public usefui 
knowledge about Indian foodstuffs Besides 
carriing out experiments in nutrition, annual 
classes are held at which candidates from all 
over India are trained lu the problems of 
nutrition The Coonoor laboratories undertake 
the task of coUaboratiou in the nutrition work 
of the league of Nations and act as a liaison 
laboratory for the Far Eastern countries The 
nutrition adiisory committee of the Association 
has been recognised by the Government of India 
as the National Advisory nutrition committee 
for India 

Research ivork at the nutrition Research 
Laboratories, Coonoor, brought to light toe 
liigh \aiue oi dried amin ponder as an anti- 
Bcorbntic As a result ot this, and at the 
request of the Medical Stores Department, 
the Association’s laboratories at Coonoor 
have manufactured large quantities of amla 
powder for army purposes 

The Association haic recently adopted a 
scheme for the aivard of Research Fellowships 
of the lalue of R« ISO per mensem, each tenable; 
for a period of 2 jears The felloushlps are! 
intended to encourage young medical graduates' 


who have shown initiative and ate considered 
suitable to undertake independent research 
Five scholars have been selected this 5 car 
to hold the fellowships 

Geological Survey. — ^The Geological Survey 
of India is one of the oldest Geological 
Surveys of the world. It was initiated in 1846 
with a view to making a geological examination 
of the coal formations of India in order to provide 
accurate information on the mode of occurrence 
of the coal seams and tons enable mmmg opera- 
tions for toe extraction of coal to he conducted 
with knowledge and confidence By 1857, the 
activities of the Geological Survey of India 
incladed a systematic geological survey of the 
whole of India as well as special Investigatioua 
in connection with mineral deposits' The 
gazetted cadre of the Department at present 
consists of a Director, 4 Superintending Geolo- 
gists, 16 Geologists, 1 Chemist, 1 Assistant 
Chemist and 26 Assistant Geologists 

The primary function of the Geological Survey 
of India is to investigate and estimate toe 
mmeral resources of the country. The funda- 
mental work underlying such mvestigations is a 
thorough comprehension of the geological sttuc- 
tore of the countoy and for this purpose a sys- 
tematic fidd geological survey is undertaken and 
geological maps are prepared. From toe data 
thus obtamed, it is possible almost automatically 
to locate the possible soilrces of mmeral wealth 
A considerable portion of the mineral wealth 
of India has been discovered direct by the 
Department while of the remainder fexcluding 
Mysore which maintains its o-wn Geological 
Department) the discoveries have been in a large 
measure rendered possible by the work of the 
Department 

The regular field work of the Department Is 
supplemented by work at headquarters Involv- 
ing the study of specimens, completion of field 
maps and the -writing of reports. The results 
of minerological and petrographlcal study often 
require confirmation by chemical Investigation 
For this purpose a chemical laboratory has been 
provided in which specimens of minerals, ores 
and rocks sent in hy toe public for determination 
are also examined As a rule it is not possible 
to make quantitative determinations, but speci- 
mens are identified m return for toe name of the 
precise locality from which they have hero 
obtamed and this Information is kept confi- 
dential if BO desired. After study, the jspeclincns 
coUeeted in the field are stored in the Indian 
Museum for future reference, to which the 
public (including students) have access. In au 
branches of Geological work, it is necessi^ to 
compare new results with those previously 
obtained both in India and abroad and for the 
purpose a Library is maintained to the Depart 
ment. This Library is open to those who wlsn 
to consult geological and mining pubUcations. 

The results of the investigations and researchra 
of the Department are puhllshed to tbreo 
of publications These ore— (o) Memoirs whicu 
ate devoted to the mote complete surveys, arai- 
tog either with a particular region or with a 
particular mineral; (6) Records which consist 
of shorter papers on stratigraphical, minemio- 
glcal, petrological or pataontologlcal siibjccis 
Including DoUctins on minerals of economic un. 
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portance; (c) Faleeontologia Indica contain- 
ing the result oT paleontological \rork with nu- 
merous illustrative plates — 

The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
is obtained by the Central Government on all 
questions of mineral policy 

The functions of the Geological Survey of 
India are not confined to the investigation and 
estimation of mmeral resources The Depart- 
ment is prepared to advise and is frequently 
consulted on problems of water-supply, sites 
for storage dams and reservoirs, location of 
tuimels and bridge foundations, stability of 
hillsides, suitability of stone for building and 
road metal and other engineering aspects of 
geology. The Department has also been paying 
considerable attention in recent years to ques- 
tions of earthquake danger, flood control and 
drainage on the one hand and the smelting of 
iron-ore, cement manufacture and the genera- 
tion of electricity from coal on the other hand 
It also undertakes to present collections of 
mmerals, rocks and fossils to schools and colleges 
and to give lectures to students and at times to 


the pnblio with a view to popularising the study 
of geology 

The chief aim of the Geological Survey is the 
development of the mineral resources of India. 
As mineral development is a Provincial subject 
under the new constitution, the work of the 
survey is done largely for the benefit of the 
Provinces Every year before the programme 
of the field surveys is made, each Provmcial 
Government is asked whether any geological 
investigations, mineral survey or engineering 
enquiry is desired in the Province during the 
regular field season When any such work has 
to be done, it is included in the programme of 
work and is carried out as a normal work of the 
Department without any charge But if any 
special problem has to be dealt with uhich docs 
not come under the regular operations of the 
Department, eg, a. mineral survey of a parti- 
cular area or an enquiry connected with a great 
engmeering project, a charge is made for the 
services of the officer deputed for such work 

Director — ^Dr Cyril S Fox, D sc , MI Min e , 
F Q s Address 27, Chowrmghcc, Calcutta. 
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PROVING OF WILLS 


In Bntjsh India if a person has been appointed 
executor of the Will of a deceased person, It is 
always advisable to prove the Will as early as 
possible If the Will is in a vernacular, it has 
to be officially translated into English A 
petition IS then prepared praying for the grant 
of probate of the Will All the property 'left 
by the deceased has to be disclosed in a schedule 
to be annexed to the petition The values of 
immoveable properties are usually assessed at 
16j years’ purchase on the nett Municipal assess- 
ment, in the absence of a report from a com- 
petent architect 

Scale of probate duty.— Up to Bs 1,000 — Nil 

For the next Es 9,000 (t e. upto Rs 10,000), 
S per cent , for the next Rs 40,000 (i e upto 
Rs 50,000) 3 per cent , for the next Rs 60,000 
(r e upto Rs 1,00,000) 4 per cent , for the next 
Rs 1,00,000 (te upto Rs 2,00,000) 4} per cent, 
for the next Rs 50,000 (i e upto Rs 2,50,000) 
5 per cent, for the next Rs 50,000 (te upto 
Rs 3,00,000) 5| per cent, for the next Rs 
1,00,000 (t e upto Rs 4,00,000) 6 per cent , for 
the next Rs 1,00,000 (s e upto Rs 5,00,000) 
per cent , for amounts exceeding Rs 6,00,000 
(or the portion over Rs 5,00,000) 7 per cent 

Exemptions from probate duty.— In deter- 
mining the amount of the value of the estate 
for the purposes of probate duty the following 
items are alloned to be deducted 

1 Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances 

2 The amount of funeral expenses 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust 

»d not beneficially or with general power to 
, infer a beneficial interest 

Procedure.— The particulars of the pro- 
perty of the deceased and the particulars 
of all Items allowed-, by law to be deducted ! 
have to be shonxi in separate schedules i 
It IS the practice of the High Court to 
send a copy of these schedules to the Revenue 
Authorities and if the properties, particularly 
» immoveable properties, have not been properly 
x’alued, the High Court issues a notice to the 
petitioner requinng him to amend the schedule 
of property accordingly In certain cases the 
Court requires citations to be published and 
served on such persons as the Court thinks are 
interested in the question of the grant of probate 
If no objection is iodged by any person so inter- 
ested within the time mentioned in the citation 
to the eifect that nothing should be done in 
the matter of the petition for probate without 
notice to the person objecting or to use the 
technical language the caveator, and if the 
Will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate is ordered to be granted If an objec- 
tion or caseat is filed the petition for probate 
is concerted into a suit in which the petitioner 
is plaintiff and the caveator is the defendant 

Probate CodidI, etc. — Probate has effect over 
all the property and estate moveable or 
Immoveable of the deceased throughout the 
province in which the same is granted 
and is conclusive as to the representative 
title of the person to whom the probate is 


granted against all debtors of the deceased and 
all persons holding property which belongs to 
the deceased and will afford full Indemnity to 
all debtors pa^ng their debts and all persons 
delivering up such property to the person to 
whom such probate is granted Probate can 
only be granted to an executor appointed by 
the Will and the appointment may be express 
or by necessary implication Probate cannot 
be granted to any person who is a minor or is 
of unsound mind Where several executors 
are appointed probate may be granted to them 
simultaneously or at dmerent times If a 
codicil is discovered after the grant of probate 
a separate probate of that codicil may be granted 
to the executor if it in no way repeals the 
appointment of executors made by the Will 
If different executors are appointed by the 
codicil, probate of the Will wifi be revoked and 
a new probate granted of the Will and codicil 
together When probate has been granted to 
several executors and onefpf them dies, tto 
entire representation of the testator Rccmea to 
the surviving executor or executors Probate 
of a Will when granted establishes the Will from 
the death of the testator and renders 'valid all 
intermediate acts of the executor as such When 
a person appomted an executor has not 
i the executorship, letters of admiidstraiaon mu 
i hot be granted to any other person until a cita- 
tion has been issued calling upon the execi^ 

! to accept or renounce the executorship, but 
when one or more of several executors have 
I proved the Will, the Court may, on the death 
I of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
letters of administration without citing those 
who have not proved The renunciation may 
be made orally in the presence of the Judge or 
by a writing signed by the person renouncing 
and when made will preclude him from wer 
thereafter yiplying for probate of the Will 
appointing him executor If an executor 
renounces or fails to accept an executorship 
within the time limited for the acceptance or 
refusal thereof, the Will may be proved ana 
letters of administration with a copy of the wui 
annexed may be granted to the person who 
would be entitled to administration in case oi 
intestacy 


Residuary LeBatee.—When no fxewtor has 

been appointed by a deceased in his wm 
or when the deceased has appointed 
an executor who is logaUy incapable or 
refuses to act or who has died before the 
testator or before he has proved the Will or vmen 
in executor dies after having prov’cd toe Wiu 
but before he has administered 
the deceased, a universal or a rcsidnaiy li^aw 
nay be admitted to prove the Will and Lettcm 
)f Administration with toe Will 
1 C granted, to him of the whole estate or so muen 
if it as may be unadminlstcrcd 

After any grant of Probate or 
Administration with Will annexed, uo oto« 
ban the person to whom the same J* .. 
leen granted has the power to sue or 
iny suit or otherwise act as of 

he deceased until such Prob^ or I^tw 
Administration has or have been recallc 
evoked. 
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PhyriciA divinont of India and theif nlahon 
to — The Indian continent is 

divided geolo^cally and therefore phyeio- 
giaphically into three distinct and well-defined 
nnlts. The northeminoBt unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speakmg, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation They constitute 
India's most unstabie region and are therefore the 
seat of the most 'Solent earthquakes The north- 
south runmng mountains of Hurma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern Gontmuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability 
The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Gaugetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1934). 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — ^a Horst — as the 
geologists call lt~and is the thud and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
Prom the apex of the Pemnsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth's 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasmg intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentii^ the same 
as the one prepared by 'W D west of the 
Geological Survey of India 
Cantos — ^Itv^beunnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
n ill bo illuminating While minor earthquakes 
may bo due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations m the earth's crust or 
*' faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes In the case of thrust planes certahi sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of i 
maximum intensity, frequently coincides with I 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exuts between earthquakes 
and the dislocations A number of important 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region A similar fault runs along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau m Burma while the 
Hyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 
rise to earthquakes It may, however, be pointed 
out that it IB only such 'faults' as are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes Thus the faults in 


the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for in Norway, where the 
smep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
interior The same result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uplift owmg to tectonic forces (Hangoon 
Dec. 1927). The regions where mountam ranges, 
teke sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strams seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
onra of Mach and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places he near sharp bends m the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 

Factors Controlling Damage and Loss 
of life — The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
pueca houses are more common, than in -Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden, though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake {5tb 
May, 1930) 

The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurnng at night takes people un- 
awares (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost , Quetta, toll 
of life 25,000) Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at mght the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable Dr A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909 He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc , does not 
entirely depend upon the sevferitjr of the shock, 
but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors 


Sources of Information. — Yery little is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 AD and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue Among the wmu 
hi wU(di records of Indian "■Ves laterttw 
892 A D. occur are " 

of the Caliph* ^ 
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IbanUtUr-^a Mstoiica] voik ol tbe Aiabiana, 
the ift;'-di-aI-'j4ton5,BnTmpiibli2hed-?rorklntlie 
library of the Eoyal Adatic Sosiety of Eeogal, 
Badioni (BibLotheca lodica), B&her'e xaemoiia, 
EMfi Khins ZlMTAakhabMJlab&b, etc. Hacb ta- 
formation is leaned from the Joomals of ihe 
Bayal Axxaixc Society of Benjal, tbe BhOotophiaA 
Trawaiimz, etc. Acconnts the later earth* 
quakes appear IndetaQ in the records and mem* 
ojrs oftheGeologica} Surrey of India, bomtfrbicb 
much ol the information here given la dravni. 

Historical Rcview.—The chtonolo^cal occnr- 
renceof the more important earthquakes may 
no?^ be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the dose of the year 

893 A.B. or early in 894 A J)., •when Baibiu or 
Baipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and abont 
150,090 persons list their lives As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthqnake appears both 
in the TdnLAul Khula^a (History of the Caliphs) 
and in AThdmit-fi-l Tdrihh. According to him 
both, these works mention the month of Shawwdl 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence. Since the 
month of Shavrwal commenced 90 days before the 
ISth of March 894 AJ). that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthqnake is fixed by 
Oldham about the cl<»e of AJ>. 893 or early 

894 A.D. 

ei% July 1505 — This earthquake afiected 
Afehanistan and yorthem India It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in xoany 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
canting much damage and loss of Me. 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks -were 
fdt and continued for a -whole month. Oldham 
' mentions that this earthqnake is recorded in the 
Mxr-{U-ul‘Alam, an unpublished -work in the 
library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
EiidscnifBiblicthecalndicaTol I, p 319) in the 
HemotTs of B&bar (Erakmes edition, p 170} in 
BxTvJtah {Lucknow edition, p, 183) and its date 
is therefore authentically record»i. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying humcane resnited In the des- 1 
traction of several vessels Lakhugar in Assam i 
EuSered an earthqnake on the 7th February 1663 ! 
Shocks were felt m certain parts of eastern Bengal I 
for a period of thirty-two days dnrmg the year 
1663 1 

The next earthquake of great intensity which - 
affected India occurred in 1663, between tbe 
dates 2nd — ^lltb May. Its effect was so serious 
that Sam&ji or Sam4.wdni — a town of 30.000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears m the lla'atxr-x’ A’lamytn (Edit, Btbl. 
In<iica,p 74), 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Hpper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Mnharam of Aurangzib's 
12th year* (Mlr-4t-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that Is, the 4th of June 1669 
This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which. It is repotted, falling 
Into a lake caused Its waters to overflow: 


Kashmir and Attock were affected by thoeks 
on 22ad Tune 1669 and 23rd Tune 1659 respec- 
tively, hnt not much damage appears to havs 
been done. 


A severe earthquake shook Dtihi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
accomranied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpnr Mosque and other property, u 
well as los of life. It is reported that compba- 
tively severe shocks conthmed for more than % 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sle^ out of doors duimg period ! 


A •riolent earthquake acconrpaided by a bus!- 
cane of great intensity occurred M Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges m October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft pljing on the Gauges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church smk 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is fmther reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two league up the nver I 


Bengal, Burma and the Aiakau coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In feet It Is 
repotted that tbe emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake 
hut that is an obvious exaggeration, thoum 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that pysteis -were found 
attached to rocks forefeet above ground level 
Near Cbittagoug 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under •water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred la 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kasbinlr, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May 1603, but 
they were not of much importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on ist Sep‘. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcntta, Gaihwb, 
Knmaon and Delhi At Mathura tbe domes a 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Kbsu sank 
into the ground. Sevard villages were 
swallowed np in Garbwal. 

This earthquake is noted for tbe feet tbit tie 
upper portion of the famous Qutah Mina feu as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minai 
was also struck by ii^tnlng. 


16* June 1819— This was one of the wont 
earthquakes experienced in Ihdfa. Its effea was 
the severest in Catch, tbe cihlef town rf whlcn— 

Bhuj — ^was completely ruined and 2,0OT 

perished. Ahme&bad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the to^ ci 
Smdree and the neigtbouiing area •was subm^M 
as a result of tidal waves A trart 15 Trine 
was raised in front of a branch of the IndM an 
the river had to cut a fresh L 

This ridge is known to the local inhahitanta a* 
Allah Band, or God’s Embankment. 

One very se-vere shock follow^ by '^5 
occurred on 29th October 18W and resnitc _ 
in sevezri houses failing i 
Fatan, in Nepal. 

1827 Sept, (before SUb 
fort of Slolltaras, near ur»t 

troyed and about 1,000 ^persons thefr 
It is stated that a blU falftag into tbe river 
resulted In exteimive floods. 


failing in Khatoandn and 


Sept. 1527} -S* 

Lahore, ,wai del- 
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6th June 1828 — There is rftord of at least 
«igbty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 183B, but of these> only two 
are worth mention, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of ^shmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Ifepal and the eastern 
and central region, Northern India In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their hves and 
for at least two months foUowmg the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day I 

2etA Auguet 1833 — Felt in Ebatmandu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar In Ehatmandu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma, more particularly Amarapura and Ava, 
on 23rd March 1830 It la reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava, 
Amarapura and Bagaing suffered heavily. 

lOM February 1842 — ^Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Fesbawar, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed Hot springs at 
Sonab became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 

216.000 square miles The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 
portance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
Deccan in March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity, 
Sholapur, Maktal, SIngmrgarh, Bellaiy, Eumool 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage The 
epicentre was near Bellary 

Severe shocks, local in their effect, occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852 Fort Eahan 
-was completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed 

24(A August 1858 —Burma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity Folse 
Island situated south-east of Cbeduba Island 
(Id* 38' N 03 65}' B) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done 

10t% January 1860 — Bzpcrienced In Assam 
(Caebar), total area where shocks were felt was 

250.000 square miles 

A severe earthquake oecutred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of Slst December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,^0 
square miles most of It being sea Itwasfdtat 
Gaya, Hasaribagb, Akra, Ootacamnnd and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Bamrl The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr 


301ft May 1885 — This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Eashmir. The-epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar The radius of felt area was 
300 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

14fft July 1885 — The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
nolently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam The area affected was approximately 
230,400 square miles 

20tft December 1802 — ^This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
mth an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Eojak range in a N N.E direction The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interestmg to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 2} feet! The earthquake was, howetec, 
local in its effects 

The worst earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
tunes occurred on 12th June 1807. Stone build- 
ings in Shillong, Ooalpara, Gauhatl, Nowgong 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles The earthquake was caused by a "move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or tbmst-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
bad a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a Tna-rimTiTn width Of about 50 milcs " This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up m the interior of the earth. 

The district of Eangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4tb April 1005, more particular!} 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep There was heav , 
loss of life — 20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles 
Eangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north The earthquake Is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Hlxxialaysis 

21«f October 1009 — ^Xlils earthquake affecfe'l 
the Eacbhl plain, Baluchistan Considerab'» 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost 
The r^ius of the felt area was about 16—45 
miles The elongated epicentre was N W. — S E 
in direction The earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being covered with aUuvium, this it more or le z 
\ conJecturaL 

'irthqcako occurred over the 
the Northern and Southern 
'•'’let Kay J*''" and was fe t 
wbcls -C K-n xrid 
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The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937, and was felt throughout 
the Nori^-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, TJmted 
Pfovmces, northern Sind and Baluchistan 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Bawalplndl, 
Peshawar, Kangra, Chitral and Brosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1037, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life Details of some of these are 
given below 

6th January 19SS — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Chitral District, North-West 
Frontier Province Another shock of the same 
Intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life 

\iXh Aprd 1038 — An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywa in the Lower Chindwin district, 
Burma, at 7-47 am Cracks appeared in the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
oflUe. 

Zrd May 1038 — Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 pm The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life 

lOM Auyutl 1038 — Shocks were experienced 
in the Upper Chindwin district, Burma, and 
were felt over a fairly wide area The shocks, 
which lasted about 30 seconds, seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo Pueca buildings and 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life Smaller shocks were also felt at Mawlaik, 
Paungbyln, Uingin, Indaw, Kalewa, Homalln, 
Tabym, etc. 

1th February 1039 — ^Iwo shocks were felt at 
Dro^ in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life 

Beports received by the Geological Survey 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt in 
1037 in India With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th November, which origi- 
nated in the Hindu Kush region and affected a 
considerable tract of north-west India, the rest 
were of alight intensity, unattended by auj 
damage to buildings or persons 

Begionally the shocks were distributed as 
follow’s — 

Burma, 28; north-eastern India, including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, SI , north-wcsteni 
India, including Kashmir, Chitral and 
Baluchistan, 21 , and Peninsular India, 2 

The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1037 has been located in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in ChitraU 
This has been deduced from observers’ reports 
and from seismographic records available from 
the Meteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta and Kodaikanal This shock 
was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Delmi- 
Dun, Simla, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Boorkec 

At least sixty earthquake shocks were felt in 
India during the year 1939 Fortunately all 
these shocks, without exception, were of slight 
intensity and caused neither loss of lUe nor 
serious damage to property. 


About twenty of these shocks affected the 
unstable Assam region, of which four were felt 
at Dhubri, six at Gauhati and a like number at 
ShiUong Kashmir, Drosh (Chitral State), 
Quetta, Bawalplndl, Gilgit, Lahore, Shikarpur 
(Catch), Peshawar, Begumpet (Hyderabad State) 
and many other towns experienced shocks daring 
the year 

It is unnecessary to ghe details of the largo 
number of shocks felt during 1930 for most of 
these were of minor importance Mention must, 
however, be made of the earthquake of 21st 
November, 1039, which was felt at Jammu, 
Mianwali, Dehra Ismail Khan, Peshawar, Balwal- 
pindi, Srinagar, Dalhousie, Kabul, Gilgit, Skardu, 
etc Its epicentre was in the Hindu Kush range, 
being situated at 3G* N 75 5° £, Its focal depth 
was 200 KM 

The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gilgit was VII on the Mcrcall scale. At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at interrals of 10 
seconds each Cracks developed in the walls of 
the Observatory and other buildings in the city 
At Gilgit, which suffered three shocks at internals 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
01 cr the i alley 

During 1040 earthquake shocks were felt at 
Gulmarg in Kashmir, at Banner (Bajputana) and 
at Bhuj and Badhanpur in the Western Indian 
States 

At Gulmarg two shocks of moderate intensity 
were felt on the 3rd August at 14 45 I S T and 
cracked walla of kuteha houses Shocks of mo- 
derate intensity were also felt on 8th August and 
21st September, 1040, but apart from cracks in 
kuteha houses no damage was done Banner 
and Bhu] experienced a slight shock on Slst 
October while Bhu) had another shock on 13th 
November, 1040 

There w as no loss of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes. 

A large number of earthquake shocks occurred 
in India during the >ear 1041 It is Ilnncce^'-a^} 
to giie details of all the«c but particulars of 
three or four of the more important ones iiiai 
be gnen 

An earthquake of moderate Intenslta took 
place on the 21st of Januarj 1041 at 18-lC 
hours (1ST) wath Its epicentre to the north of 
Assam The shocks lasted for about one 
minute but no damage was caused 

Another earthquake occurred on the 2Cth 
June at 17-27 hours (1ST) This earthquake 
whose epicentre la\ in the neighbourhood of 
Nicobar IMands, was of a era great intcn'Ita 
and was felt In Madras, Chittagong, Chandwadi, 
Colombo, etc Evtensla e damage to buildings 
occurred in Port Blair where 4 per-ons a\cr* 
killed and 4 senousla Injured Ihc duration 
of the shock was less than half a minute 

On the 30th of June at 23-55 hours (I S T ) a 
shock of moderate intenslta was felt at Po't 
Blair It-- epicentre laa in the ncighbourhool 
of north Andaman 

Another earthqu’’’ -urred on th'* 2'tli 
of .‘'cptcmbcr at »' (fST) at Qj'* 

Tlie shock.' la-tc' ' 35 'ccond* 

caused damage t > ’’ng* ae 

hou'cs in Quetta 
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Map of Earthquake Zones of India 


MAP SHOWING 

THE EARTHQUAKE ZONES OF INDIA. 

By M. R. SAHNI, 

• Geological Survey of India, 

'• § . (After W. D. West.) 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The Control ol the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an offlcei designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
^v'hose office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India 
For the efficient working of the Department 
there is a Financial Adviser, Communications 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal Bide of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director-General (postal 
services) and eight Assist Deputy Directors- 
General and one Assistant Director-General, 
War 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into right circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, liladras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, United'’ Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Ccntoal Provinces 
and the- Central India and Bajputana 
Agencies With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it started its 
career under a separate administration under the 
new Government of Burma 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole ol the postal ar- 
r-mgements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mads 
bv railways, inlhnd steamers, and air services 
All the Postmastors-Gcncral are proMded with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters-Gcneral 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assisted by two Assistant Directors 
The eight Postal Clrrles are diiidcd into 
DiMSioiiE, each in charge of a Snpcnntcndent 
of Post Offices or Bailway Mall Sornco as the 
case may be and each Superintendent Is 
assisted by n certain number of officials stjled 
Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each reienue district and other 
post offices in the saiiio district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 


and of the larger of the other bead post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-Gcneral 
The Prcsidenc 3 Postmasters hare one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that be is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Depntj’^ 
Postmaster is appointed to relicrchim of «ome 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters arc cmp!o> - 
ed The more important of tlie offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office arc designated sub- 
offices and arc usually established onij in 
towns of some importance Sub offices trnnsset 
all classes of postal business mtli the public, 
[Submit accounts to the head offices to nhich 
i they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings nitli Goremment local sub- 
treasuries The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either singlc-lmndcd or with tlio 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business 

Branch offices arc small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge cither of departmental 
officers on small pay or of evtrancons agents, 
such ns school masters, shop-keepers, hnd- 
holdtrs or cultivators who perform their pcstal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 

The audit work of the Po^t Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
IS not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Depiitv 
Accountants-Gcneral, all of whom, with the 
necessary stall of clerks, perform at sepirate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a lertun 
number of postal circles 

In accordance mtli an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a fen head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known bv the name of combined offices 
The polioi is to increase teitgraph facilities 
everywhere and esp"ciallv in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office 


The Inland Tariff (nhiih is applicable to Aden, Nepal, Cejion and Portuguese India cxcciit 
ns indicated below) is as follows — 



1 When the 

postage 

1 is prepaid 

[When the postage, 

■ ft 

'\\ hen the postage 
Jsinsnflicjentl} 
p'cpaid 



unpaid 

Letters | 

Not exceeding one tola 

And even additional tola . .. 

Boot and pattern paelets 

For the first five tolas or fraction 
thereof 

For even additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of five 
tolas . . - . 

1 Anna Pies. I 

1 c 

0 c 

0 0 

1 

0 s 

■ 

Doubli the pre- 
- paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery) j 

i 

Double the dfCcl- 
enry (rha-, abl' 
on deljT'j) 

1 
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Postcards 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Single 


.. 0 pies. 


Reply 1 anna 6 pies 


(The postage on cards of private mannfacture 
must be prepaid in full Reply postcards 
cannot be sent to Nepal) j 

Parcels {vrepayment compulsory). j 

Parcels not exceeding 12} seers (1,000 tolas) in 
•weight'-— 

Rs a. 

Not exceeding 40 tolas . . . . ..04 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight 0 4 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

AU parcels to Aden should be registered There 
is no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
-~arc-cot- applicable .to 'parcels for Ceylon 
and FortugueSe'lfidla 


Registration fee. Rs a 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction Rs a 
thereof over Rs. 300 and opto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof o^erRs. 1,000 0 1 


As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese India 
see Foreign Tariff. 

Achwicledgmcnt fee . — For each registered 
article l anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon, to Nepal or to Fortuguc’e 
India except as indicated Mow), is as folloirs - 

Letters — To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Porte 
guese India — ^Indian inland rates. To Burma— 2 
I annas for the.first tola and 1 anna for eveqr 
additional tola or part thereof. 


r- 


To all other conntrie8.-| 
L 


3} annas for the {W 
.ounce and 2 ansis 
for each additioml 
ounce or part oi 
thatwei^t. 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees._ 

For every sum of Rs 10 or fraction thereof 0 2 

In the case of money orders for Ceyion and 
Portuguese India,, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable 
There is no money order service to Nepal 

Telegraphic money order fees — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic ad'vice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an "Express” or as an "Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 

There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calculated at 
the rates shown below — 

Bxprcff— R8.2.6-0 forthe first 12 words and 
S annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary.— Re. 1-3-0 for the first 12 words 
and 2 annas for each additional word 

ValiU'paiable fees . — ^These are calculated on 
the amoimt specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 


Insurance fees E.s. a 


Where the value insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 

Vthere the value Insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 200 
but does not exceed Rs. 300 


0 4 
0 5} 


Postcards, Single 2 anss! 

„ Reply . .. .< 4 anna's 

Postcards to Burma: Single 1 anna ani 
reply 2 anna! 

Printed Papers — i anna for every 2 ounce' 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers — ^For a packet not exceed 
mg 10 ounces m weight . . . . 8} annaf 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight . . I a®®* 

Samples — 1} annas for first 4 ounces and J 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers, Business Papers and Sampl^ 
— To Burma, 9 pies for the first five tolas ana 
6 pies for every additional 5 tolas or part of tnai 
weight 


Parcels 

Parcel postage varies for ^erent 
J shown In the Foreign Po®* 

1 the Post and Telegraph InfOTmatiw 

dating to the wte® olven 

reat Britain and Northern Ireland is given 

Blow — , . , 

(t) Parcels not PBritaln'and 

and addressed to Great Britain a 

Northern Ireland are 
as mails to the British 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being ns follows 

Via 

Glltral 

tar 

-1 R« 9 J’ 

or parcel i 8 0 

btover 3 lbs .. •• •• „ ,o p 

ver 3 lbs but not over 7 lbs. - J- 

"J " ” Jo " 3 

» 11 .. .. 22 ,> 


• • 


0 8 
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These parcels are delivered by the post] 
office and the postage paid carries them to 
destination 

(it) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs but which 
do not exceed SO lbs (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P <& 0 S N Co , and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company’s Bead Office in 
London, if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P & O S If Co cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc , be insured during transit 
in India Bo acknowledgment 
of ddivery can be obtained m res- 
pect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Oreat 
Britain and Northern Ireland imder 
the value payable system 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters — i lbs 6 oz 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Oreat Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Togo (British), 
the Union of South Africa, Bhodesia and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 6 lbs 

To Aden or Ceylon — ^No limit 

To all other destination — i lbs C oz 

Samples — ^To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Togo (British), 
the Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs 

To Aden or Ceylon — ^200 tolas ' 

To all other destinations — 1 lb 2 oz 

Parcels — 11 lbs , 20 lbs or 22 lbs 
limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 Inches in length, breadth and 
thfekness taken together and 231 inches in any 
one direction If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — ^To 
Aden and Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth If in form of roll, dimensions 
are 30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 2St 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in lengtli plus twice the diameter and ' 
31 inches in aiij one direction 

Bote — Printed papers sent open, t e , without 1 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether ! 
folded or not should not measure less than 4 
indies m length and 2^ inches in width ' 


Samples — ^To Oreat Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 
1 foot m width or depth If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases .are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in lengtii, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in anj 
one direction 

Money Orders — ^To countries on which money 
orders have to bo drawn in nipcc currency, 
the rates of commission arc as follows — 


Bs a 

On any sum not exceeding Bs 10 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Bs 10 but not 
exceeding Bs 25 . ' . 0 6 


On any sum exceeding Bs 25 . 0 6 

for each complete sum of Bs 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that. If the remainder 
does not exceed Bs 10, the charge for it sliall 
be only 3 annas 


To countries on wliich money orders have 
to be drawn sterling, the rates are as 
follows — 

Bs. a 


On any sum not exceeding £1 . 0 4 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

,, ,, ,, £2 „ „ £3 0 10 

„ „ ,, £3 ,, ,, £4 0 13 

It >f fi If II ^ L 5 

II 11 II £6 ^ ® 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, protided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall lie 
4 annas, if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas , if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas, and if it docs not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas 

Begistration fee 

For each letter, post-card A packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 3 annas 


In'urance fees (for registered letters and parcel^ 
onlj) 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India — 
Insurance fees mentioned under " Inland 
Tariff •’ 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma. 
British Somaliland, Mauritius, Seyehrlles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 

Where the valoe insured does not Annas 

exceed Bs, 200 5} 

For every additional Bs 209 or 
fraction thereof .. •• '•i 

Bole — Insurance 'ortice to Burns anJ 
Briti-h Sonislilind hs* hetn temprsnir 
suspended 
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For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than \ 
those mentioned above) to wAicA insurance u 
available, 

T7here the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £14 . . . . . 

for every additional £14 or . 

fraction thereof .. .. d} 

Acknouledgment fee — 3 annas for each 
registered article 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India 

Air Mails — ^Letters, postcards and packets 
con be sent by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees. SuUi letters can be 
registered Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Ceylon The Inland Air 
fees are as follows — 

(t) for a postcard . 6 piesphis ordinary 

postage. 

(tt) for a letter and packet . 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordmary 
postage. 


for Air fees to foreign countries, see the 
Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Magnitude of Business in the Post Office 
At the close of 1040-41, there were 120,810 
Post & Telegraph officials, 25,338 post offices and 
159,074 miles of mail lines During the year, 1,215 
million articles, including 39.3 million registned 
articles were posted ; stamps worth Ps 69 4 
millions were sold for postal purposes, about 
43 million money* orders of the total value of 
Us. 804 millions were issued, 805 thousand 
of Indian Postal orders to the value of Ps, 33 
lakhs were sold , a sum of Ps 160 millions uas 
collected for tradesman and others on Y. F 
articles, about 2. 6 million insured articles talued 
at 780 millions of rupees were handled. Cns 
toms duty aggregating over 4 1 million \ras 
realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to about Ps. 17 2 milhons 
were paid to Indian Military pensioners and 
nearly 20.000 lbs of quinine were sold to the 
public. On the 31st March 1941, there iveie 
2,844,000 Savings Bank Accounts with a 
total balance of Ps. 695 1 millions and 99,200 
Postal Life Insurance Policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Ps 198 milhons 
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Telegrriphs — Dp to 1912 the telegraph 
system In India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
' Telegraphs in a single officer as an expenmental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Burm.i and Central Circles from the 
1st Julr 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
en^eering (including wireless) side of a Chief 
Engineer, Telegraphs, with two Deputy Chief 
Engineers, and two Asstt. Chief Engineers 
For traffic work there is a Deputy 
Director-General, with two Assistant 
Deputy Directors-General. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India Tras divided up Into five Circles, 


each in charge of a Director These llv e Ciicl« 
were divided into eighteen Divisions each 
in charge of a Divisional Englnwr 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Balnchisfan 
Circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi This Circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs On the 31st Mar^ 192* 
there were 7 Circus and 20 Divisions ” ^ 

view to complete fusion of the three 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay ana 
Central Circles was brought under the connw 
of the respective Postmaster-General in 
and this unification proved an unquaiincu 
success and was gradually extended to oinH 
Circles The fusion ..rtmTileted in wore 


Postmasters-General and the Director, io-t^ 
and Telegraphs, Karachi There are now « 
Engineering Divisions . 

The audit work of the Telegraph Dopartmenr 
is, like that of the Post Office, entmted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assjsiau 
Accountants-Generai. , , 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Cirt^ ^ 
separated from the Indian Posts and Tele^ P 
Administration- It now forms part m i 
Government of Burma which ®tnrt 
independent career on and from that uaie. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— -Tel®^ 
sent to or received from places D*. 

Burma or Ceylon arc classed ns Inland tcicg 
The tariff for Inland telegrams Is as foliowa 

Tor delivery 
in India 

Private and State- 
Express. Ordinary. 
El. a. D* 

1 a 0 12 
iOnlmam charge .. i S 0 J 

Each additional word over 8.. « - 
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Minimum charge 
Hach additional word over 


For delivery 
in Burma 
Private and State 
Express Ordinary. 
Bs a Bs a 
2 10 15 

8 0 4 0 2 


Bor delivery In 
Lhasa (Tibet). 

Fniate and State 


Bor delivery 
in Ceylon 
Private and 
State 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

Ordi 

press. 

nary. 

press 

nary. 

Rs a 

Rs. a 

Bs a. 

Rs a 

Minimum charge 1 14 

0 15 

2 e 

1 3 

Each additional 

Mord over 12.. 0 2 

0 1 

0 3 

0 2 


The address is charged for 

Additional eharget. 

Minimum lor reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram ... for an 

ordinary telegram. 


J^otification of delivery 


Mmimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram 

t 

Multiple Address telegrams, each 100 
words or less in each copy beyond 
the first . 4 annas 


eolation .. 


. . One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 


Bor acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an ^ oflSce is 
closed 


Boat hire 


I 

■ Press telegrams 


' Minimum charge .. 

, Bach additional 5 
’ words over 40 In 

, respect of India, 

' each additional four 

C words oaer 82 in 

I respect of Ceylon .. 

i The address is free 


Be 

' If both the offices 
of origm and 
destmation are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices IS closed . 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
. each such ofGce 1 

. ..Amount actu- 
ally ncccssarj 

For 

For delivery delivery 

in India. in 

Ceylon. 

Ex- Ordl- Ex- 
press. nary. press 
Be. a Bs. a. Bs a 

1 2 0 9 1 2 


0 2 0 1 0 2 


Greetings Telegrams. — I nl a n d Greelvii 7 <i 
telegram ecnice has been suspended as a icmporani 
measure 

Inland De Luxe Telegrams — Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from offices in India 
may use their own phraseology in such telegrams 
on pajunent of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary) • 

This D£ Luxe semce is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma 

The sender of a De Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
■sLSlo which will not be charged for 

Foreign Tariff — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to a liicli they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America, etc , are as 
follows — 

Cables are not now accepted to the following 
enemy or enemy-oeeupted countries — Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Luxemburg 
France, Albania, British Somalihmd, Bitbiaria, 
Channel Islands, Croatia, Greece, Jlolland 
Hungary, Italy and Italian Possessions except 
Vatican City, Liechtenstein, Bumama, Lebanon 
and Yugoslavia 



Ordy 

Defd. D I.T 


Rs a 

Rs a Rs a 

Europe rio I B C — 



Great Britain and 

1 Eor- 


them Ireland 

0 IS 

0 G1 0 4i 

Ireland 

. 0 13 

0 Oi 0 4t 

Belgium 

1 S 

0 9 0 6 

HoUand . 

.. 1 2 

0 9 0 6 

Germany . 

. 1 4 

0 10 0 7 ' 

Switzerland . . 

..14 

0 10 0 7 

Spain 

..14 

0 10 0 7 

France 

1 3 

0 9} 0 Ci 

Italy City of tlie Vatican 1 5 

0 lOi .. 

Other Offices 

..14 

0 10 0 7 

Norway 

..14 

0 10 0 7 

Bulgaria 

. 1 5 

0 10} .. 

BuEsia 

..15 

0 10} 0 7 

Turkey 

. 1 5 

. 

Czecbo-SIo\ akin 

1 5 

0 10} 0 7 

Union of South 

Africa 


and S W. Africa tio 


IRC . 

.. 0 13 

0 6} 0 4} 

Amcnco rin I B C — 

Ord\ 

Defd DLT 

N. A. Cables 

Rs a 

R« -1 Re a 

Ontano, Quebec, 

No\a 


Scotia, etc no I 

R.C. 


Imperial 

0 13 

0 6} 0 4} 

Manitoba cio I 

B C- 


Imperial 

.. 0 IS 

0 6i 0 4} 

Vancouver B C na 1 11 C * 


Imperial 

,. 0 13 

U 6} 0 4} 

New lork, Boston. 

etc 1 11 

0 13} 0 9 

Philadelphia, Washington, 


etc 

. 1 13 

0 14} U 10 

Chicago 

..2 0 

1 0 0 11 

San Francisco. SeatOe, 


etc 

..2 3 

1 H 0 12 

Buenos Aires 

. Z 4 

1 10 1 1} 

Rio de Janeiro 

..3 2 

19 11 

Valparaiso 

. 3 4 

1 10 1 1} 

Jamaica rid IRC* 


Imperial 

Havann 

., P 13 
. 2 5 

0 6s 0 Ct 

1 2s C 141 
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Urgent Telegrami— 
late doable of ordinary rate 
Daily Letter Telegrams — 

)ae third ordinary rate with a immmnm charge 
or 25 words 

Code telegrams are accepted at 3 /5th of the 
irdmary rate Code telegrams foe. countries 
nthin the British Bmpire are accepted at 
i/2rds of the ordinary rate {Vide clause 425, 
>. T. Guide). 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
■elegraph Offices. 

Usual roles apply regarding Registration 
f abbreviated addresses, Reply Paid, etc 
Full lists published in Post and Telegraph 
}mde. 


On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in Daily 
Letter Telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
stante, Telegraph restante. Multiple addresses, 
de Luxe and telegraph redirection under orders 
of the addressee. 


NIGHT LETTER TELEGRAMS. 

Night Letter Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries, 'except Australasia, 
with which the Daily Letter Telegram Service 
(DLT) will remam in force, at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as prescribed for 
Daily Letter Telegrams, except as follows . — 


Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
Iressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
md transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi or Madras 
he charge is thirteen annas pet word 
ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
learly ail cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
mpplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships oi sea 
hrough the coast stations mentioned in 
bhe precedmg paragraph . — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code 
Bs. a. Rs a 

(1) All Government or Pnvato 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) and (3) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy . . 0 8 0 5 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7} 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
tlie instruction " R P " followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e gr , R P 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking They are subject to tbe 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
includmg tbe indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 


(i) They will be delivered on the morning of 
the day following the day of booking 

(ii) The special instruction and the class 
prefix for Night Letter Telegrams will bo NLT 

EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAMS. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) conveying 
solely greetings, family news or non-commercial 
personal affairs can be availed of throughout the 
year at special reduced rates, for all Empire 
countries except Sudan. 

Empure Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur- 
pose of transmission and delivery to a temtow 
or place to which NLT service is available is 
deferred until the morning of the day foUomng 
the day of acceptonce , where there is no NLl 
service but a DM service is available, an Empuc 
Social Telegram is deferred and delivered on the 
second day following the day of acceptance or 
as soon as possible thereafter Mmimum charge 
for an Empire Social Telegram is Rs 3-6-0 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special lustrum 
tion-GLT-which will not be charged) and 4i 
annas for every additional word. 

The only Special Services admitted in Empire 
Social Telegrams are “ Reply Paid " and vo 
Luxe ” 

j Foreign De Luxe Telegrams. — 

' relating to happy events or greetings may m 
’ sent to certain foreign countries for dclivw 
' on an artistic form in an envelope of the s^- 
character. A supplementary charge of four 
annas per telegram in addition to toe charge a 
the appropriate rate according to the class (t f , 
Urgent, Ordinary, Code, Deferred, DLT , etc.) 
IS charged for such telegrams 

Greeting Telegrams (Foreign)* — 
conveying Christmas and New y,. 

I accepted for most non-empire 
1 14th of December to the 0th 
' at special reduced rates, subject to a mlniinu«n 
charge' for 10 words per telegram io 
Empire countries except Sudan, s?®h 
, may be conveyed by means of Empire Boc 
j Telegranfs. 

Growth of Telegrwhs^At tbe 
1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as 
with 103,000 miles of line 
648,600 mUcs of wire including c°n(Iucwra 
respectively, on the Slat March UU 
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nnmbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
267 and 83, respectively, whue the number of 
tdegraph offices worked by the Post Office rose 
from 1631 to 4,000 

The increase in the number of paid tdegrams 
dealt with is shown by the followmg figures — 


1807-08 1040-41 



f Private . 

4,107,270 13,960,957 

Inland 

. •( State 

860,382 1,063,381 


Press 

35,010 

1897-98 

385,388 

1940-41 


f Private .. 

736.679 3.388,314 

Foreign 

. State 

9,806 

117,055 

(. Press 

6,278 64,807 

6,764,415 18,085,992 


The outturn of the workshops during 1940-41 
represented a total value of Rs 39,13,000 


Wireless. — The number of message's linndicd 
during the year 1040-41 bv departmental uireless 
stations in India was o^e^ 800,000 Tin's shows 
an increase of about 75,000 o^er the p^c^lous 
year 

Tdephones — On the 31st March 1941 the 
number of Departmental telephone exdiangcs 
was 289 with 28,506 straight line connections 
and 4,620 extension telephones The number 
of telephone exchanges established by Tele- 
phone Compames was 28 with 58,474 tde- 
phones 

Posts and Telegraphs. — The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the li^r 1940-41 
was Rs 4,98,75,250 and Rs 22,60,44,807 rcspcc- 
tnely The receipts for the jear ended 81st 
March 1041 amounted to Rs 13,28,25,000 and 
charge (including interest on c-apital outlay) 
to Rs 12,03,45,000, the result being a net gain 
of Re 1,24,80,000 
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Public Health. 


The lnstorjM)f the Public Health departments 
ia India goes hack for about sixt:^ years. During 
that penod great improvementi have been 
effectOT in the samtary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro* 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slou , and incommensurate vath the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. ** The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to dom^tic 
cnstoms injurious to health While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanhncss has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been eSected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilatcd and over-populated; the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools, 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
np as education progressed, and funds were 
available One of the greatest changes 
effected by the Heform Act of 1919 was the 
transfer of sanitation to the provinces 
making it a subject directly responsible 
to local control through Ministers This 
condition continues under the Goiernment of 
India Act of 1935 The Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India in a 
general reMcn of health organisation in British 
India which he hid in January 1923, hetore the 
Interchange Study Tour organised for Medical 
Officers of Health from the Par Eastern Countries 
bv the Health Organisation of the League of 
Kations, concluded “that the State effort in 
regard to Health Organisation in British India is 
one of no mean importance, that it has eiohed 
o>er a couple of centuries during which manv 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it IS regarded it Is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed " 

^^tal Stadstics. 

India’s birth rate in 1938 was more tlian 
twice that of England and Wales , her death 
rate was also more than twice that of England 
and Wales and nearly one and a half times that 
of .Japan , and her infantile mortalitj rate was 
more than tlircc times that of England and 
Wales and one and a half times that of Japan 
“ The information furnished for the great group 
of infectious diseases of world import, t <» , 
plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow fever, typhus, 
malaria, and dysentery shows (says an earlier 
Public Health Eeport) that if we except typhus 
and yellow fever. Inula is one of the world’s i 
reservoirs of infection for the others and the 
main reservoir of infection for plague and 
cholera ’* The significance of these facta 
must, adds the Commissioner, he obvious to all 


who think “ Briefly their implication is that 
India's house, from the public health point 
of view, 13 sadly out of order and that this 
disorder reqoires to he attended to It is not 
for India to say that so far as she Is concerned 
prevention is impossible If we think of the 
effect of sunhght on tnberde ridden children, 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
ben-beri , of the way in which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis and 
filariasis can be and have been overcome we 
need have no fear in regard to India provided 
the necessary measures are put mto operation ” 
These observations are as true to-day as when 
they were made 

In June 1937 His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Centra! 
Advisory Board of Health This body had 
existed prior to 1923, when it was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Eetrench- 
ment Committee It has now been reconstituted 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with the 
provmces, m a manner which brmgs it Into 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country Its Chairman is the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern 
ment of India Most of the provmces hav 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Puhli 
Health as their representatives on the Boani 
The Public Health Commissioner' with tb 
Central Government is Secretary-Member an 
8e\eral expert officials and members of th 
Central Assembly are also nominated to th 
Board The maugural meeting was addrssei 
by Lord Linhthgow, who declared that every 
where in India he discerned unmistakable sign] 
of a growing consciousness of the value ana 
significance of pubhc health His Excelleoci 
particularly drew attention to the conditions ol 
urban bousmg and sanitation and the comment 
thereon of the TThitley Commission on Laboai 
which reported in 1931 


Anti>Tuherc<ilosis Campaign. 

In December 1937 H E the Marchioness ol 
.inlitbgow inaugnrated a nation-widc cainpai^ 
gainst tuberculosis A sum of Its 76 lakh! 
ras subscribed and the Tuberculosis Associwioi 
f India was formed, mcorporating the Kini 
Imperor’s Anti-Tubercnlosis Fund and Kin, 
ieorgo’s 3Jhanksgiving Antl-Tuberculosis Fund 
‘rovmcial and State Assodations 
equently afiiliated with the Central Association 
rom which in each case they received a quota 
f 95 per cent of the monies subscribed in tn.i* 
reas 

By the end of 1940, much progress had be» 
aade in the organised campaign against Ttm.* 
ulosis, a Central dime had been opened a 
tow Delhi and a sanatorium was nwnr, 
ompletlon at Kasauli Tlie functions of tn 
cntral body are to offer expert advice, a-: 
o-ordmation and standardised methods, cducaw 

I. V 



hospitals and clinics and the carrying wto 
Evcutlve work Thus there is demaw^ > 
spheres of activity aad positive results tnS/ 
pected to follow in the near future 
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The year! 1941 saw all the provincial associa- 
tions alBliatcd to the central organisation and 
support from the Indian States "was forthcoming 
in large measure Despite the war the campaign 
continued to mahe encouraging headway, and 
according to Lieut -General Sir Gordon Jolly, 
Chairman of the Tuberculosis Association of 
India, there were 27 organisations In 1941, of 
which 14 were provincial and 13 State repre- 
sentatives, all of them affiliated to the Central 
body During 1941, 7 new tuberculosis clinics 
were opened in different parts of India 

Many general hospitals throughout the country 
now possess improved arrangements for the 
diagnosis and treatment of phthisis and among 
the provinces recently provided with tuberculosis 
hospitals is Bombay The New Delhi tuber- 
culosis clinic has fully justified the ixpcctations 
of its sponsors and m the two years since its 
opening over 20,000 patients took advantage of 
its facilities and both patients and the medical 
profession gained confidence in the institution 
The progress of “ organised homo treatment ” 
was particularly encouraging B<]ually en- 
couraging was the progress of the Lady 
Linlithgow Sanitarium at Kasauli from ivlicre 
it IS hoped a steady stream of trained personnel 
will soon flow 

In 1941 the anti-tuberculosis campaign in 
India Buifered a grievous loss with the resignation 
of the distinguished specialist Dr I'ninodt 
Moller, who rendered valuable service not only 
in organising the New Delhi clime and the Kasauli- 
Samtanum, but m guiding the general campaign 
throughout the country 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India m his report foi 1940 
observes that the year was not marked by any 
abnormal outbreaks of disease, a contrast to the 
privations and epidemics in many other parts 
of the uorld Despite the uar some of the 
voluntary health organisations uerc able to 
extend their operations The Public Health 
Commissioner remarked on the failure of local 
bodies to exercise their powers to regulate house 
construction, pointing out that overcrouded, 
unhygienic houses are the breeding place of 
tuberculosis and other diseases llic \ear was 
notable for preventiae measures (arried out 
against disease carrying 

In 1940 the incidence of cholera in most 
provinces was on a sniuller scale Hun during 
the previous year Coorg was ooinpletcly free 
from the disease and in Ajincr-Merwara oiiK a 
single case was reported The Norlh-llcst 
I’rontler Province ancl the Punjab had only 
localised outbreaks Biliai, Bengal, Ori<-a, 
Bombay and Madras rciiortcd ‘•iibstantiaj 
decreases in their cholera incidence 111 1040 iii 
comparison with the prcMOus a car, while Assam 
recorded a small increase 'I he onlj proxinces 
to show a high incidence were Sind ancl the 
Central Proainces 

The report also dcaN in detail with the anti- 
tubcrculosis campaign which made considerable 
progress in this period The Health Commis- 
sioner refers appreciatnclj to the anti-phthi-is 
propaganda widch earned out throughout the 
country 


CE^^^RAL ADVISORY BOARD. 

In the field of public health administration 
the most important event was the second 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Health in January 1939 This Board, which 
consists of the representatives of the Central 
Government, of provincial Govcriiiiicnts ancl 
of certain Indian States, was innugiiratcd In 
June 1937 for the purpose of providing a forum 
for the discussion and formulation of public 
health policy AVitliin the short period of its 
existence it has already given proof of its use- 
fulness Mention may bo made here of some 
of the valuable results of the joint consultations 
between the different governments which the 
existence of the Board has rendered possible 
during the past three years The problem'', 
associated with the health of the mother and 
child are of supremo importance to crerj 
country and, in India, the high rates of child 
and maternal mortality place this branch of 
health work in the forefront of the national 
health programme A special coniiiiitlce ap- 
pointed by the Board reviewed the whole ques- 
tion and submitted a report, which has been 
approved by the Board and which should proMdc 
for many years a sound basis for the orclcrlj 
development of maternity and child welfare 
work in tins country 

The important part that festivals and large 
gatherings of pilgrims play in the spread of 
cholera is a subject of great concern to licaltli 
authorities in India While an inipror ciiient 
of the sanitation of the villages and towii^ 
through which the pilgrims pass is the mo'.t 
effective means of prevention, its realisation 
must be slow in view of the cost iinohed 
Dnder the circumstances the most practical 
method of niinimiBing the chance of the spread 
of cholera appears to be the provision of mass 
protection through aiitidiolcra inoculation 
The possibilities of introducing a sjstcm of 
compulsory inoculation among pilgrinib was 
investigated in 1939 by a spctial coniiiiitfcc 

In 1940 the Central Ad\isor\ Hoard ijijiroMil 
a plan of indirect compiiPioii for the inoi ulntioii 
of inlgnins agani'-t rhoirra ’Jho ri'poit of tin 
Committic on eonipiil'-orj inorid it ion of pili;riiii- 
cxprcv-cd the dc'^irabilitj of (•nMniiiKiit-, 
selecting ■suitable fes-tiral rpnfre> iii thur irta- 
for tning out a •.jsti in of inillrei t hum uI ition of 
pilgriiii<= against thokra on the lines of the -i heint 
worked out b\ the Hoinbaj (iom riiini nt at tin. 
Pindlnrpur inlgrimage Jt ako riniiha-i-ed tin 
need of adopting rertaln im wlihh th( 

Coninuttcc propo'-ed for proMdlng tin fIInd^ ,iiid 
the trained personnel ntte^-arr for 1 irriliig out 
mass inoculation 

Special attention was paid to ward off mIIow 
fevtr from India with the intrcase of wrial 
communications with Afrh 1 No one w i- 
allowed to land in India from the xillow ftsir 
area without liaMiig been inociilited or witlioii 
undergoing quarantine Ain raft arriMng from 
yellow ft\(r areas were compelled to jirodurt i 
certifitafe that llie\ wire iffeetnelj dl-in-ttti (d 
at either Ivliartouiii or Cairo Mithin ih< 
country measure', were takrri to dial with ana 
possible oiitbrcik of the dr-ease Th* la il'li 
authorities of the Proeincial and ‘'tati floe in 
ments were requested to rijiort j>rcH j *le to tl i 
Public Health Coinnii--iorer «ttr' t isp.'T’i-a 
eases of *110 di't a^e 
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Population Problem, 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Repeated stress has been laid In the Health 
Ck>inimssionei‘s reports on the fact that public 
health cannot be regarded as an entity distinct 
from the general social and economic life of the 
community. It is, therefore, satisfactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the, 
conferment of extensive powers on Provmcial; 
Governments have been followed in many 
provinces by social legislation wMch will un- 
doubtedly have far-reachmg effects on thej 
economic life and general well-bemg of the people, j 
Agricultural indebtedness, land tenure and 
industrial problems, to cite a few examples, are 
all receiving serious attention and, in so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in improving the standard of 
pubUc health. 

In order that there may be no undue feeling 
of pessimism,- it should always be remembered 
that, less tlmn a century ago, conditions in 
Great Britain were not much different from those 
found m India to-day and that, with respect to 
other countries, reduction of the general death 
rate below that at present recorded in India 
dates back to only a few years. There seems no 
reason why India should not accomplish wbat 
has been acMeved in other parts of the world, 
if only organised effort is continued and if 
public support is given to that effort 

POPULATION PROBLEM 

In successive reports Health Commissioners 
have drawn attention to the urgency and im- 
portance of the population problem and, as this 
question bas such an important bearmg on all 
' others relating to national reconstruction and to 
public health m particular, no apology is needed 


for returning to the subject Ho useful purpose 
18 ever served by shutting one’s eyes to indis 
putable facts . The subject is no academic one , 
it is, for instance, not merely a matter of the 
verification or otherwise in this country of the 
Malthusian doctrine of population outstripping 
the food supply In the presence of unrestricted 
multiplication of numbers Available data ms; 
be insufficient for drawing' definite contusions, 
but it seems too optimistic to assume that the 
population problem is neither pressing not 
deserving of serious study because of possible 
extensions of improved a^cultural practice and 
tbe possible application of new scientific 
discoveries 

In India tbe low standard of living and the 
steadily growmg population constitute a dis 
quietmg combiuatfou, but the lesotuoes of the 
country are immense and there is no need for 
despair so long as ^e different governments are 
determined so to organise the matexial and 
human resources at their disposal as to produce 
the maximum benefit to the commuidty. Most 
of the questions relating to the health and 
economic welfare of the people are statutorily 
tbe functions of provmcial Governments and it 
is their responsibility to set up the machmery 
necessary for the study of demograpUc problems 
within their areas of jurisdiction. In addition 
to official agencies, universities and research 
institutions should be induced to help and tbe 
work could perhaps he suitably co-orffinated by 
I tbe formation of a committee in each province 
to plan tbe necessary mvestigations and to jplacc 
its expert knowledge at the disposal of the 
Government so that a sound economic and social 
policy might he reached* Such a committee 
could also perform the extremely useful function 
of educating public opinion on correct lines 


natural increases accruing from excess of births over deaths for decennial periods iroo 
1871 to 1930 and for individual years from 1931 — 38 are given in the following table*— 


— 


Annual number 
of Births 

Birth 
rate 
p m 

Annual number 
of deaths 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths. 

1871-1880 

•• 

Hot available. 

Hot 

available 

3,540,202 

19 

Hot available. 

1881-1890 

• 

4,565,687 

23 

5,058,578 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 


7,174,694 

33 

6,662,417 

31 

612,277 

-1901-1910 


8,591,136 

37 

7,657,513 

33 

933,023 

1911-1920 


8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

667,654 

1921-1930 


8,345,364 

33 

6,347,063 

25 

1,995.301 

1931 


8,814,836 

35 

6,404,990 

25 

2,409,846 

1932 


8,718,620 

34 

5,596,246 

22 

3,122,374 

1933 

• • 

9,317.918 

36 

6,870,336 

23 

3,447,582 


• * 

8,923,169 

34 

6,606,697 

25 

2,316,472 

! i 

• • 

9,299,021 

35 

6,331,676 ^ 

24 

2,967,445 


« • 

9,566,379 

36 

6,111,338 

23 

3,455,021 

I'fl 

• • 

9,388,457 

35 

6,112,375 

22 

3,276.032 

1938 

• 4 

9,393,011 

34 

6,685,120 

24 

2,712.891 
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THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


General Health slatishcs of the Shttsh Army in Indta dunng the year 1939 


— 

Batios per 1,000 of strength 

Admissions 

1 

Deaths 

Invalids 
sent home 

Constantly 

sick 

Uificers 

435 1 

2 14 

25 09 

14 88 

Other Banks 

GGC 1 

2 76 

9 14 

27 9C 

Members of Nursing Service 

439 G 


43 90 

18 67 

Other Banks’ Wives 

263 9 

0 83 

6 64 

8 78 

Other Banks’ Wives — confinements 

192 1 



7 09 

Other Banks’ Children 

374 1 

12 30 

3 41 

11 43 

Boyal Air Force 

250 G 

2 68 

2 84 

4 87 

Boyal Navy 

143 

1 


6 07 

Boyal Indian Navy 





B A F Women and Children 

63 



1 89 

B A F confinements 

47 



1 G4 

Others — 





Men 

672 

10 


20 61 

Women 

308 

6 

4 

8 25 

Women confinements 

162 

1 


6 G5 

Children 

234 

10 


5 63 


N B — Tlie figures below the horizontal line represent actuals 


The health of the British Army in India in 
1939 was on the whole thoroughly satisfactory, 
although the admission rates for both ofllcers 
and men increased compared with the previous 
year, both for general admissions and for parti- 
cular diseases 

This inerease was more apparent than real 
in that there were considerable reductions in 
the strengths of both officers and men of the 
British Army in India during the year These 
reductions took place principally in the latter 
half of the year, and many of the sick and 
unfit from the units which proceeded out of 
the country remained to alTect relathely the 
proportion of *' sick *' to strcngtii 

Actually there was a reduction of nearly 100 
admissions for ofllcers and over 2,000 for men 
during the yecar, and ratios of sickness based 
on the original strengths nould give a yet 
happier picture of the health of the Arm} 

It can safely be claimed that the year 1939 
was satisfactory, particularly so in iic« of the 
increased chances of disease nhich var actiMtics 
brought,, and that from the medical point of 
view the fighting fitness of the arm> ^as good 
Similarly , the health of the Indian Army was 
on the nholc satisfactory There were no 
epidemics of any note and such increase as there 
nas, m , 32 2 per 1,000 in admission rates, can 
be fully accounted for bj conditions of war 
service Large numbers of rescnists returned 
to their units, there was a considerable influx 
of recniits and many dcfcnsi\c posts had to be 
manned in relati\ely unhcalth} areas Death 
rates decreased to 2 12 per 1,000 and in\aliding 
increased to C 43 per 1,000 The n% crape 
coiistantl} sick figure increased to 10 25 per 
1,000 

Among ofllcers of the British Armj In Indi*i, 
435 1 per 1,000 ucrc admitted to hospitals 


during the year, compared with 428 0 in 1938 
The death rate, in spite of the Increase in admis. 
Sion rates, fell sharply, at 2 14 being less than 
half that of the pre%iousIy recorded }rar 
The average constantly sick in hospital Increased 
slightly — 14 88 compared to 13 80 in 1038, and 
the invaliding rate jumped up by 10 per 1,000 
to 25 09 for the year 500 7 per thousand u ere 
treated as out-patients compared to 527 9 
in 1938 ^ 

Among British soldiers there was a further 
sharp rise, 03 per 1,000, in admission rates from 
003 7 in 1938 to 000 1 in 1039, a figure mil 
in excess of any since the post-unr quinquen- 
nium 1920-24 The actual number of admis- 
sions showed the sharp reduction ofJ.OOOCapprox) 
on the prcMous year, the rtlati\c increa=t btinp 
due to the departure of considerable numbers 
of Bntish troops oaerseas and the retention in 
India for a time of their unfits In^nIiding, 
at 9 14 per 1,000, showed a further reduction 
The death rate vas 2 75 per 1,000, wliUh 
was almost the same as 2 76 of the prcMous 
jear and little abotc the quinquennial aterage 
of 2. 64 


The chief causes of death were — 

Local injuries (including 18 
gunshot wounds) . 0 76 per 1,000 

Infectious diseases 0 58 ,, ,, 

General injuries 0 39 „ „ 

Digestn c diseases 0 3C „ ,, 

Circulator} diseases . 0 19 „ „ 

Fncnmonia . 0 14 „ „ 

The principal cause of admission to lio'j ital 
of Bntish troops was malaria of whic’i tJ»rre 
were 58.1 cases per 1,000, diseases next in c'dfr 
being cellulitis uitb 51 1, tonsIIitl« S4 4, 

gonorrhoea S2 7, EandC}-fe^<r'•'’'’'■^d}ftrlt'■r' 
29 0, bronchitis IS 2, dK 
sprain 17 0 ' 
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HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1939. 

Ealios per 1.000 of Strength. 



Admissions 

Deaths 

Inialids sent 
to United 
Kingdom. 

Invalids 
discliargcd 
in India 

Constantly 

sick 

Officers 

462 1 

o S4 

12 36 


14 75 

Induu Other Ranlts 

454 0 

2 12 


C.4S 

10 25 

Pollowers 

323 2 

2 50 


4.23 

11 43 

Others* 

2321 

17 


86 



* Includes Kcservii-ts Indi-vn Terntoml Torccs, Ro^al Indian Indi‘xn States Torces 
It A. r , Civilians and Pensioners 


y.B — ^The fignres below the horizontal hne represent actuals 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


A conseraative estimate of the incidence of 
leprosy in India places the figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of a million persons affected and, 
though the number of infectious cases may be 
only a quarter of this figure, the amount of 
siclmcss, suffering and incapacitation caused 
by the disease is immense Leprosy in Indii 
IS mainly a rural problem althouah the growth 
of towns and cities together witfi the develop- 
ment of industrialism, Ins, in recent years 
tended to produce a steady lion of lepers mto 
urban areas Hie prevalence of the disease is 
lushest along the eastern coast of the pemnsnla 
^ and in tue western parts of Bengal From 
t’us area the disease gradually diminishes in 
'incidence to the north and west, until a tairly 
' wide area of comparatii e freedom from Icprosv ij. 
•■0 idled comprising the northern half of Bombav | 
Prcsidencv, Gujarat Eajputana the western 
po'lion of the United Pronnees the Punjab 
the ^ -W r ProMUi-e, Smd and Baluchistan 


Early in the year I9d4, the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R H. The Pimee of ^fales 
as Patron the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H E the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents 
Following its formation and in view of the 
cood results being obtmned from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, II E the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on o^an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy | 
from India 

His Excellency Iniited certain geutlenicu 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he forraallv 
inansnrated at a public meetmg In Delhi on 
the 2Vth January 1925 


A ccnenl appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Evccllcncy the Viceroy 
on the date of the inangnration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Bs 20,00,000 
whidi was invested In the end of 1923 The 
investments amonnted to Rs 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000 


Tlie policy and principles of the Brltih 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to proalncial committw 
are expressed in Its ••Memorandum on the 
method of conducting tlie anti-leprosy canipa^Ira 
In India ’* wlilch was published in 1926 This 
document sought to brine out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate loprow 
must test — - 

(1) Pauper lepers form onli a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease Is 
common among all classes of the conimuniti. 

(2) Segregation Is not the most appmpri 
ate method of dealing with lepers for 

(o) financially it would be impossible, 

lb) any attempt to impose forcible segKf|' 
tlon would dri\e patients, p-arti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as lias 
been the case where such means Ime 
been adopted, only the more adiaiicea 
and obvious lepers would be segregatea 


(S) The majority of the adianced cases arc 
lOt highli infectious and arc less 
;o treatment, while the early ca«es In which 
:hB disease has made but little 
nanifestation, can be controlled bv treatment, 

(■t) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
iisease lies in pioildlng facilities for the 
treatment of early cases 
The Indian Gounal. therefore, wliUe It jHd no] 
lesite to minimise the usefulness of 
isjlums for the care of lepers. rSS- 

mended tint the efforts of the 1 
inittees should, for the present «{ 

concentrated upon the _ 

dispensaries to sene the following objcci 

(a) to Induce patients to come 
' early stage In the hope of 

Instead of hiding th^ nudady 1^ 

becomes more adian^, o’*”? , 
tious and less remediable, and so 


/ 
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(6) to shut o& the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

^ The Council’s main work during the first 
several years of its iife has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work One valuable product of its activities 
IS the fact that "the leper is becoming iess 
prone to hide his disease and there is an mcrease 
of general interest in the subject " 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have aroused ^much interest tliroughout India 
and many Froi incial 6oi emments gU e grants 
in-aid for asj lums, homes and clinics Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine trainmg in modern 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Fro^mces and se^eral Indian States and 
they, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their oun parts of the country The Calcutta 
School commenced leprosv research in 1920, is 
still continuing it and has obtained most 
valuable results Treatment lias consequently 


improved and early cases are more readily 
coming forward than formerly. 

Pro^^nclal GoAernments ha^c begun to take 
an increasing interest in the leprosy problem, 
particularlv m those proMnees in which the 
incidence of the disease is high The Indian 
Council of the British Empire Leprosv Belief 
Association has taken an active part in the 
organisation of laboraton* and field research, 
the provision of out-patient treatment centres, 
the training of doctors 111 anti-leprosy vork and 
educational propaganda The Mission to Lepers 
has built up a chain of leper homes all over the 
countrv diirmg the past Cb years and during 
1939 the number of patients treated as in- 
patients in these institutions was 8,213 and 
as out-patients 6,090 In addition, over 800 
healthv children were cared for «cpirateh from 
the patients A w clcomc feat lire 01 the dev clop- 
ment of anti-lcprosv uork in India has bein the 
growing co-operation between Oovcrnincutal and 
voluntary agencies 

Els Evcellency the Viceroy is the Bresident 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
the IMS, the Chairman of the Governing 
Board, and Sardor Bahadur Balwant Singh 
Furl, the Honorary Secretary 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and m fact in most tropical 
and sub-tiopical countries, blindness is most 
prevalent and only recently liav e people come to 
realise the gravity of this huge problem 

India IS regarded as a land of blindness by 
manv in foreign countries, whether this statement 
IS yustifled or not, at present it is difficult to 
prove 

It IS probablv correct that there are about 
one and a half million blind persons in India, 
and for everv one person blind there are three 
partiallv’ blind, out of a total population of about 
360 millions, whereas the census figures of 1931 
show about half a million blind persons 

The svstem of ophthalmic relief now prevailing 
in EgvTit was started in 1903 bv a gift of a sum 
of £43,000 bv Sir Ernest Cassells Thus arose 
the ophthalmic section of the Public Health 
Department under a Director of ophthalmic 
hospitals and a start was given bv establishing 
ev c hospitals These hospitals became a 
definite branch of the Egyptian Government in 
1906 The scheme subsequcntlv developed, 
the cost being borne partlv bv Gov eminent 
grants and local taxation and partly by dona- 
tions and subscriptions 

Between 1904 and 1914, sixteen eve hospitals 
were opened in various parts of the countrv, 
the permanent hospitals being reinforced bv 
travelling eve dispensaries which are an im- 
portant part of the system 

In India there has been practicallv no effort 
to count the number of blind, although the 
method is verv simple to carry out, i e , a person 
is considered blind when he cannot count the 
fingers of a hand held up m front of his ev cs at i 
a distance of one foot 1 


IN INDIA 

This is the method followed in Egvpf and thib 
was adopted bv the Government of Bengal in 
the census of 1931 at the suggestion of Lt Col 
E O'G ICirwan, C I E , IMS 

The first blind relief Association m India w.as 
started in Western India in the Batnaglri Dis- 
trict bv the late Mr C G Hendcr-on, I C 9 , 
in 1919 In subsequent venrs, several branches 
were inaugurated This Blind Belief As-ocia- 
tion carried out a special '.iirvev of the bhinl 111 
some districts with the following results and 
wherever this has been done, the cen«us figures 
have been found far too low Xa-ik Dl-f 4 4 
per 1000 , Bijapur 2 6 , Bafnaglri 1 I , the 
corresponding eensus figure- ire 1 74 , 0 7 and 
0 7 III the United Frovincei a Dciui’v Com 
niissioncr had a count made and found no le-s 
than 9 persons blind per 1000 

Unfortunately this Biind Bihef A-=ociiiion, 
with its branches, practicallv coI!ap-cd ift< r 
3Ir nender-on left due to I ick of funds 

Mr Henderson resigned from flic service in 
1928 and an All-India Blind Belitf Assotiafloii 
was started in the ve.ir 1929 due to hia devotion 
and energv 

Upto the end of 1929, there vv as no Mind rcllf f 
Association in Bengal where there are about 
35 000 blind persons out of a total iiojiulation 
of 4,66,95,536 (census 1931) 

In March 1930, the A-’soclation for the Preven- 
tion of Blindnesb, Bengal vva« started in Calcutta 
with a strong Committee with ,‘5lr titorg 
Bankin, the then Chief Justice of Bengal, a' 
President 

The first notable donation of (Jo'tir» 

was received from M’s Wlnlf’cd 11' 'i Mat’.'T, 
rounder-Secretary , »w Yo’k A-svi-t" -i 
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for the Blind, ITew York, USA, who with her 
hn&hand came to India in connection with the 
work of prevention of blindness Six years 
later in March 1936, the first travelling eye 
dispensary was started in Bengal by this Associa- 
tion out of a gift of Rs 35,000 from Their 
Majesties' Silver Jubilee Fund, the amount 
being the budgeted recurring cost of the dis- 
pensary for five years 

By 1940, the Association possessed four such 
travellmg eye di^ensaries and it was in 1939-40 
that the Government of Bengal sanctioned a 
recurring grant of Bs 15,000 for three years 
In March 1941, this Association added one more 
travelling eye dispensary, making a total of 
> five now operating in Bengal 

These travelling eye di^ensaries have been 
started as a temporary measure until such time 
as there are more eye surgeons and sufficient 
eye hbspitals scattered throughout Bengal 
Upto March 1941, 2,85,606 cases have been 
treated and 8,071 operations have been per- 
formed by these dispensaries 

These travellmg eye dispensaries work m 
the district headquarters and sub-divisions and 
also penetrate into the mterior to bring pre- 
ventive education and curative relief to the 
villages m the rural areas The activities of 
these dispensaries are mainly preventive but 
curative work is also undertaken simultaneously 
which appeals much more to the public 

Preventive measures are carried out by 
lectures, demonstrations with the help of magic 
lantern slides, movie shows, posters, pamphlets, 
leaflets, models and first aid outfits 

Curative work, v\z , treatment of eye diseases 
ind operations, is carried out m dispensaries 
and hospitals but operations aie only done 
11 here m-door accommodation can be arranged 

All operative works are suspended one week 
before a dispensary is due to move on so as to 
enable the doctors to complete the after-care 
of the operations they ha\e done 

In addition to preventive and curative works, 
medical officers as a routine method carry out 
an enumeration of the blind by methods which 
are simple and accurate They also carry out 


school inspection, mz , systematic suitey of 
eye defects amongst school students. 

The Bengal Association has already dose 
counts in 500 villages and have found about 
148 blind peicsons per 100,000, which is double 
the number recorded m the census of 1931 

In 1939, the Association has started a sirth 
unit called the Eye Examination and Lecture 
Unit for Calcutta and its suburbs 

The activities of this Unit are mainly preven- 
tive and comprise lectures and demonstrations 
m schools, eSJiibitions, jute mills and other 
public places 

The eye examination of students in schools, 
workers of jute mills and inmates of orphanages 
forms an important part 

Considerable progress was made in 1931 
with a scheme which the Indian Bed Cross 
Society IS carrying out in co-operation with 
the National Institute for the Blind, London, for 
training teachers in the prevention of eye disease 
and care of the eyes The National Institute 
gave a grant of £170 for the purpose, out of which 
a sum of Bs 1,650 was given to the Association 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Bengal, (through 
the Bengal Pro^^nclal Branch of the Indian 
Bed Cross Society) for organising lectures in 
schools m Bengal and with this amount this 
Association delivered' a course of two lectures 
each m 82 schools in Bengal * 

St. Dunstan’s Section of tiie War Parpeset 
Fund — ^In November, 1939, His Excellency the 
Viceroy imtiatedtbe St. Dunstan’s Section of the 
War Purposes Fund, to afford relief to the war- 
bhnded, an appeal for which was carried on 
throughout India by Sir dutha MacBenne, 
working on bebolf of His Excellency and Bt 
Bunstan’s A small All-India St Bunstan's 
Committee was formally constituted at a meet- 
ing presided over by the Hon’ble Sir A Bama- 
swami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, with Sir Barnaswami 
as Chairman of the Committee, Mrs T S Pillay 
as Hony Secretary, and Sir Ernest Bnrdon and 
Mr. A C Badenooh as Hony Treasurere ^e 
Chairman emphasised ai the meeting that tne 
first claim on the funds subscribed would be 
for the Indian War-blmded 


MALABIA. 


Malaria is without doubt India’s major public 
health problem both from the point of view of 
morbidity and that of mortauty. Whilst no 
provmce can claim to be free &om its ravages, in 
some the incidence of malaria is extremely high. 
In Bengal, It is stated that more than two-thirds 
of the villages are subject to malaria and that 
** over 60 per cent, of the total population 
actually suffer from it every year. Boughly 
about 1,000 people die ficom malaria every day 
throughout tlie year " It is unofficially 
estimated that over India as a whole, upwards 
of a million people die from malaria every year. 

Moreover, its iucldenco is probably three times 
hi^er in the rural areas than in the towns, so 
that it forms a terrible handicap to improved 


lealth and a higher standard of livtog among 
rhe rural populations The three main lines oi 
ittack may be dassifled m ( 1 ) anti-mosquiw 
neasures, (2) general quinlnmtiOT ana 
QQpro'vexnent of tho econoinic stanaara oi id® 
leople. Anti-mosqnito measures on a swjc 
ufficient to influence the incidence ot mdam 
re probably not within the bojmds of practiwi 
lolitics, although considerable relief woulfl 
irobably he attained by reduction of wb^ » 
nown as man-made malaria 3^ 
lumine is complicated , serious difficulties deter 
apld advance to any scheme of 

uininisation of the malaria-striken popuia- 

lons Whether cheaper quinine can he 
vailabic is a matter which demands fnrtntr 
enons study. 
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Ihe Malaria Institute of India, urhich has for 
many years past been engaged in malaria 
researches, has made clear the directions in which 
practical anti-malaria works shoidd be tackled 
- The time seems ripe for a wider use of the 
knowledge available, but it is much to be feared 
that financial stringency will contmue to handi- 
cap progress Becognismg the importance of 
the malaria problem, the Government of India 
some years ago placed a special grant of ten 
lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Governing 
Body of the Indian Kesearch Fund Association 
for malaria research On the advice of the 
Public Health Commissioner, the Governing 
Body decided that this grant should be devoted 
to intensive control schemes carried on for a 
period of years in restricted areas in order to 
demonstrate the practical method required for 
reduction of the incidence of malaria Following 
^ that decision, grants were made to four proain- 
cial Governments on the conditions that those 
Governments contributed amounts equal to 
the I B. F A grants and that approved schemes 
should be placed in charge of experienced anti- 
malarial officers In addition, a grant was made 
to Delhi Province for anti-malarial work m the 
Kajafgarh Health Unit area and for additional 
Schemes in the villages lying round the cities of 
Delhi and Hew Delhi 

In Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
suitable areas were selected on the recommenda- 
tion of officers of the Malaria Institute of India 
in consultation with the provincial Directors of 
Public Health The grant to Assam provided 
additional funds to the Assam Medical Kesearch 
Society which had been engaged, for some years 
ast m intensive anti-malarial work It is 
elieved that these five-year schemes will not 
only be of great benefit to the local populations 
concerned, but will form a valuable guide to all 
Governments and malariologists in India in 
planning future anti-malarial uork 

B,eccnt malarial silTiejs haie shown tliat 
parts of Bastern Bengal, formcrlv regarded as 
free from malaria, arc subject to moderateh 
severe outbreaks of the disease Malaria is 
largely a rural problem in India and during tlie 
past few years different methods of combating 
the disease ha\e been tried Intense ely in certain 
parts of the rural areas of Delhi proainee, 
tlicse measures desene adoption in other parts 
of India Much of the minor sanitarj work 
necessary for eradicating mosquito breeding can 
be carried out by the people themsehes if they 
are prepared to deaote a small part of their 
leisure to such labour Draining marslies, 
clearing the jungle, filling up liollows in wiilcli 
water collects — these are part of a Milage im- 
proaement scheme to avliich tlie Mllauer« «hould 
contribute tlieir sliare of work for tlie coniinon 
good 

Wliilst all these facts indicate that the pro- 
blems associated with malaria liave by no means 
been lost sight of, they are so important that 
much more requires to be done before an> 
marked general reduction of malaria incidence 
will be obtained Both goaemments and local 
authorities will require to allot much larger sums 
than in the past for anti-malarial works if per- 
manent betterment is to be achieved Moreover, 
no expenditure should in future be sanctioned 


by either authority until proposed preventive 
schemes have been thoroughly investigated and 
finally approved by skilled malariologists, 

PLAGUE 

Plague in India started in Bombay in 189G 
and, within a short time, the disease spread 
widely through the countrj It reached its 
maximum in 1901 with a total mortality of 
1,143,993 In contrast to this the aacrage 
annual mortality from plague during 1930-33 
was 18,759 That a considerable reduction 
in its geographical distribution has also taken ' 
place IS clearly indicated The H -W F Pro- 
vmce, the Punjab, Delhi, Orissa, Bengal, Sind, 
Assam and Ajmer-Merwara were free from the 
disease during the }car, while in Madras Presi- 
dency plague was pre\aicnt onl} in a mild form 
After a marked decline in the number of plague 
deaths from 24,500 in 1033 to 400 in Bombay 
Presidency in 1933, this province registered an 
increase to nearly 1,500 deaths in 1939 In the 
other provinces the position in 1939 was sub- 
stantially the same as in 1033 However, the 
history of plague tlirough the centuries is a 
warning against taking a complacent view of the 
reduced prevalence of the disease in India 
It is known that the disease can smoulder in 
its endemic homes for long periods and that, 
on certain occasions, it acquires an increased 
striking power and spreads fur and wide in 
epidemic waves into distant lands, to retreat 
again after a wliile to those areas where it 
permanently resides While therefore it is 
gratif} mg that plague as a public health problem 
has been of decreasing importance within the 
past decade, the fact that endemic foci exist 
makes it imperative that no slacking of effort 
for its complete eradication should be permitted 
In fact the fight against the disease both b} 
adimnistrativ e measures and by research into its 
epidemiologj , treatment and prevention has 
continued uninterrupted during the whole 
period 

A considerable diminution in the im idence of 
plague has taken place in India within the last 
decade Ihis sati'factorj podtlon was main- 
tained in 1940 when the provinces of liahieliL-tan, 
Sind, North-West Ironticr, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Delhi Oris=a ind .\«sam rejiorted no caoe» of 
the di<ea'-e The I'unjab anil Bengal were also 
free from infection except for a few reportol 
eases Bombav Bresidcncj alone cxperienred a 
relatlvclj extensive cpidemie the number of 
deaths from plague being '•,573 In into, a® again-t 
1,472 in 1939 

In March 1941 it was announced that ex- 
periments carried on at the Haffkinc Institute, 
Bombay, with sulpliathlazole in the treatment 
of plague had >ielded results whiili appeared 
to offer an effective cure for thi" scourge I.t - 
Col S Sokhev, Director of the Institute, said 
that bv the use of this drug at Bcttiah in Bdiar 
and later at the Plague HO'pital at La’ur in 
Hyderabad, Deccan the pereeata.-*.* of re- 
coveries in non-scptltspniic ca-es was cent per 
cent, while in septlcaemic ca-es th** c-'e vr*» 

SO per cent The drug was p-eparcil at f’)“ 
Institute and was available n <juae*"j j‘ a 
cheap cost 
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THE MATEfiNITY AND CHILD WELFABE H0VE5IENT. 


AmoTigst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented bj* the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortahty. Th“ figures lor ! 
maternal mortality are not accnrately knorni. 
bnt they are rertainly not less than 10 per 
thonsand live births, often more. Every year 
more than million Indian children die before 
the are of 5 years, sthile many others snrvive 
only to gro~ vreak and feeble from nnhymenic 
snrronndLmgs dnnng infancy and childhood. A 
noteworthy featnfe has been the further, 
progress of the mfant welfare movement,! 
which owes much to the All-India ilatermtyand ‘ 
Child Wenare Leamie miiuted by lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Eed Cross Sodety,' 
which aim® at graduaDy estafaiishmg a * 
network of chnd welfare centres thronghont* 
India, The amalgamation of these two B'odies 
which took place m 1S31 forming the ilatenuty t 
and Child tVelfare Bnrean, has nndonbtedly m- 
crensed and developed the work. In all the ^eat- 
centres of popnlation, work is now being done ■ 
for the trainmg of midwives, for the instruction ‘ 
of mothers and for the care of babies Trainmg , 
centres for Indian and Anglo-Indian women* 


hopefnl dan of all, Indian ladies are beguuungj 
to interest themselves in this work in large, 
numbers. Ent such is the maanitnde of the, 
field that a consistent, widespread effort on, 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 1 
taken, if any appreciablerednction is to be made 
in the appalling mortality of young children 
Centres of Acdvity are organised cn a 
Provincial basis, though the various province® 

^ diCer eonsiderablv m the nature or th- 
' ■'irndertaken and tne amount ot orgaDi®at.oD 
sp’ayed It i® Djtewcrb" that the work 
ost c'j-oninat-l and mott energetically 
.aif’fd on wnere ther^ are person® appomted 
under the Directo'S of Public Health whose 
specal duty k is to fost'^r Chud 'Welfare 
act vines 

Ti," care n-ci-l b" th“ wives and children 
c. sepoys m rt,e Indian Army 1® bemg 
it-creairngi" reabi‘-d and nowhere' more than 
in the units tnrms-lves The result has been 
It. the last lew vears, the opening of much 
work in this directim Mach of it is purely 
mecncai wiucn, in tn®- absence of famihes, 
hospital® iox the Indian so’diers is a necessity 

INDIAN BED CBOSS SOCEETY. 

When the Great War first broke out, what is It closed its career m June 1S20 under tf* 
pentrally termed Eed Cross work was under- loDowmn chrcnmstanccs In tbe^Eumme, c* 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by the St John 1919, an invitation had been reived to )oi_ 
Ambulance Association and by a number of the International league of Bed Cros3^OTie^_ 
provincial organnations workmg on mdependent havmg for its obiect the extension 


But genuine child welfare activities are akj 
present in some centres, many of them ass jfe® 
by the M. d: C W. Bureau, Indian Eed Cr«® 
Society which has undertaken the o^aniskc 
workin place of the Lady Biidwood AnnyCuii 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature c' 
this movement Is the keenness of the men thsc- 
selves to aid it. realising as they do the beasf . 
to their own women and children. There ar= 
now very few cantonments where some worr 
of tins kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted thar 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and, attempting to preserrs 
loiant hves and improve cldid health la a 
land of so many languages and snpeEtitior: 
progress will necessarily be slow and India fcf 
yet to decide whether she will work inteusivc’y 
and try to rear a few well developed children a: 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt tc 
bring a large number of infants through tb! 
first critical months, only to have them 
at a later stage from the many IDs that childhoec 
is heir to in a land of gr^t poverty under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine In Western 
iands the Child Welfare Movement has no Ecr» 
marked characteristic than its inability to s*oj 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its iiievitable coroUanes are endless, and ICe 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop mnomerabie fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
ttiaygronnds, etc , etc But these are not ye® 
I*® prelimmary task is to educate the nothe's 
01 India to the enormity of allowing two mlHien 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact tbat a higb 
death rate always" spells also a high dsmsge 
rate of sickly, under-developed, ihcompetcn* 
citizens. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which worlcs in' conjunction with the Indian 
Eed Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
of its funds on education. It maintains 
schools for trainmg health visitors and n^,ery 
schools. The Bur«in provides a 
on the subject and thus helps 
in different provinces. The 
Scholarship Fund is earmarked for ji*® 

of indigenous and other midwives. There i- a 


Order of St John of Eed Cross Society jn iuoia, xne 
Jerusalem and the British jBed Cross Society, accepted, thus giving India a du^mct ^i^ 

The final report of that Committee shows that m a world-wide League of hnnu^tomnsiKni* - 

up to June 1920 its total receipts amounted A Bill to constitute an IndlanSw 

to Es. 1,77,55,716 of which some 17 lakhs had was introduced by Sir Claude HiU in the lmp«- 

been contributed by the British Eed Cross Lecis’ative Council in 3todi 1^.^, 

Soc-str It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- pa«ed into law as Act XV of 19-0 Xni= a-- 

potamia, nine lakhs on the Af^n War and handed over the balance <rf the 
Wazirlstan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and' Committee to the new 
India combined it had spent on Eed Cross’ It not only to direct let 

obj'ects in aH about 117 lakhs Furro->- of the capital funds atfts dL=po5ai t-i. 
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also to de\ote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes As contemplated in the Act ol 
Constitution 'Cl the Society, its activities are com- 
pletely decentralised, and are being carried on 
through 27 Provincial and State Branches under 
which there are numerous sub-branches 

The objects on which the funds of Soclefj 
may be spent are — 

1 The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised 

2 The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, huMng regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not 

3 Child welfare 

4 Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health institu- 
tions m need of them 

5 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, healtji and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations uhich ha\e or mav come 
into being in India and uhich are recognised 
by the Societv 

6 Home Service Ambulance Work 

7 Froiision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely. Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respectha subscriptions are 
Bs 10,000, Bs 5,000, Bs 1,000, Bs 12 annually 
or a consolidated pajTuent of Bs 150 and any- 
thing between Be 1 and Bs 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs 50 At the end 
of 1941 there were 27,102 adult members of 
these various grades 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations, 
a Junior Bed Cross movement has been instituted 
uhicli embraces the student population Out ot 
the 28 ProMncial and btate Blanches, 25 haie 
oiganised Junior Bed (ross groups uhicli is a 
clear indiiation of the fact that this children’s 
bnncli of Bed tro'« Societj ulncli seeks to 
develop a child’*, pirsomlitv bv cncounglng liis 
individual initiativ c making him think and net, 
IS being firiiilv estabh'hcd all ov cr Indi i At the 
end of the je.ir the total iiicmbciship of the 
Junior Bed Cross u i« 0,00 002 in 15,840 group- 

Constitution— -His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Societ>. The Managing 
Bodv ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members , 
of the Society, of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 1 
nominated by Proiincial or State Branches, S 
selected b} the Society at the Annual General I 
Meeting from among the members of tlie Soeietj , I 
and 6 nommated by the President I 

The present Chairman of the Managing Bodj | 
IS Lt -General Sir Gordon Jolly, K C I L , ' 
K H P , IMS, and the Secretan Sardar I 
Bahadur Bain ant Singh Puri, QBE I 

The Indian Bed Cross Society professes itself j 
as an essentially Indian Society Most of its > 
members (about 9G per cent ) are Indians It 


IS controlled in India Its headquarters arc at 
Hew Belhi Tlie Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H H the Hawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarters olficcs in Hen 
Delhi It has branches in every Province of 
British India and in several Indian States 
These branches are again sub-dividcd into 
districts, so that there is a netn ork of Bed Cross 
centres all over India The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body Tins Central 
body after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all its income from invested funds 
among the branches for their activities 

Like other Bed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters A large number of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these arc much appreciated 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Lommittce, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
tooops, especially to those stationed in loncl} 
outposts, and man> grateful letters of thanks 
are received Discharged soldiers sufTcrinc from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are 
referred bv the Armv Medical Service to the 
Bed Cross, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, uhcrc 
' possible, for their treatment Under this scheme 
manj' hundreds of cases have been dealt with 

The greater part of the Societv 's income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme It 
' seemed to those who directed the Societj in its 
early jears that the first and most crjiiig need 
was to teach mothers hou to bring up henlth> 
children and child welfare has been placed In the 
forefront of its programme 

The health visitors emplojcd in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 
which are at Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Poona and 
Bombaj. Several students from Indio have 
been granted scholarships bj the League of Bed 
Cross Societies to follow the intcrmtional 
courses for Public Healtli Htir-cs in Loudon 
The training is now arranged bj the Imlnn 
national Committee of the I lorcnet Hightingale 
International Foundation with the blip ol a 
scholarship given bj the Indian Bed Cross 
Society from tlie income of a special endowment 
received bj the Society from the Silver Jubilee 
Fund 

Special mention must be made of tl e Annv 
child welfare centre", most of whleh receive 
generous support from Bed Cro's fund" These 
centres are run for the wives and children ol 
British and Indian troops, jud are doing excellent 
work The Central Provinces and I>e''ar Lraiieh 
of th Society opened a Harserj School in 
Hagpur, and this pioneer school, under Bed 
Cross auspices, has proved a great succc"* 

Popular health education is earn’d on sKadl'v 
by the Society bj varied method' Hcal'h 
lectures in many ditrercnt vemacu'ars s'* 
regularlv organised under Bed CrOiS eusplc's 
Ulustratcd bv films and slide" 

A large number of civil bo-Tltwk' 
rcwive regular Bssl'tance from I ed trc'* fi-— * 
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The war demand for nurses depleted the Bed ' 
Cross BoH of Trained Nurses which the Society | 
maintains for employment in civil emergencies, l 
With the co-operation of the Provincial Branches 
of the Society and with the assistance of the 
Tramed Nurses, Association of India the £oU 
was strengthened and at the end of the year the 
total number of nurses on it was 83 

PlRAKOBB — ^The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of ^e face value of 
£s 66,83,000 and Bs 8,01,500-8-6 In floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December, 1941, 
stood at a capital investment of the face valne 
of approximately Bs 76| lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable I 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches hi 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 

Our Day " Pond 

By the duection of H E the Viceroy a Fund 
entitled *' The Indian Forces, Medical After- 
Care Fund ” has been instituted at the head- 
quarters of the Society to provide medical relief 
and other amehoratwe measures for discharged i 
Indian soldiers who participated in the present | 
uar. The Fund has been instituted with the 
generous donation of Bs 3 lakhs from H H the 
Maharaja of Travancore together with certain 
other sums accumulated in H E the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes' Fund for this purpose Belief 
, from this Fund is granted to a member of the 
^ Tmy in India or of the Koyal Indian Navy or 
. Indian Air Force who has participated 
the present war The personnel of the 
dian State Forces serving with His Majesty’s 
. orces are also eligible for relief from the Fund 

On the outbreak of war, a Central Joint War 
Committee of the Indian Bed Cross and St i 
John Ambulance Association was formed, whose 
object, as is that of the similar organisation in 
the United Kingdom, is to ensure that the Bed 
Cross and St John Ambulance Association 
operate as one harmonious unit in their war 
work This Central Joint War Committee 
consists of the Chairmen of the Indian Bed Cross 


Society and of the Executive Committee, St 
John Ambulance Association, mth non-official 
members of these two bodies, the Director of 
Medical Service in India and the Bed Cross 
Commissioner. In addition, a Central Finance 
Sub-Committee of 6 members was set up 
Similar Joint War Committees were appointed 
by the Provincial and State Branches Lieut • 
General Sir Bertrand Moberly is the present 
Bed Cross Commissioner and acts as Chaiman 
of the Central Joint War Conunittee and of the 
Finance Sub-Committee , his other main duty 
18 to keep in close touch with General Head 
quarters in India in order that the work of the 
Organisation as a whole may be co-ordinated 
and co-related to the administrative require- 
ments of the forces. 

With the expansion of our forces both in 
India and overseas, the commitments of the 
Central Joint War Organisation have been 
constantly increasing 'There are Indian Bed 
Cross CommissionB in the Middle East and Iraq 
and a third was in Malaya ; in addition. Bed 
Cross service has to be given to our sick and 
wounded in Aden, Burma and Ceylon, as well 
as to those in our hospitals in India Other 
matters dealt with at the Centre are those con 
nected with our prisoners of war in enemy 
hands These include the financing of weekly 
food parcels for Indian prisoners of war in 
Germany which are packed by the Indian Com- 
forts Fund in London and the packing of weekly 
food parcels in Bombay for British and Impcnal 
prisoners of war in Europe, many questions 
also anse in connection vidth our prisoners of 
war and civil internees In enemy hands in the 
Far East There are also matters connected 
with the provision of Bed Cross stores and 
supplies both for India and overseas and also 
the Indian Bed Cross Postal Message Service 
by which people living in India are enabled to 
communicate with relatives residing in enemy or 
enemy -occupied territory 

Articles of hospital clothing, surgical dressings 
and bandages and some ward accessories arc 
being prepared by over 1,000 work parties in the 
28 Provincial and State Joint War Organisations , 
during the year 1941 nearly 23,00,000 items of 
work party output were completed 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 


AND 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for ito objects • — 

(a) The instmetion of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured, 

(b) The instruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary prmciples and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
sick room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance matenal, 
and the formation of ambulance depots in mines. 


factories, and other centres of industry and 
trafilc , 

(d) The Organisation 'of Ambulance Co^s, 
invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps, 

(e) And generaUy the promotion of iMtroc- 
tlon and carrymg out of works for the tmief « 
suffering of the sick and injured to -®" 
Bar independently of class, nationality o 
denomination. 

An 'Indian Council of the Association ^ 
constituted on a re^ar basis in 1910. « » 
smee issued over 442,000 certificates of 
Bciency in First Aid, Homo Nursing, Hygkw 
snd Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene s 
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Motbercralt and over 20,000 tokens such as 
Voucdiers, Medallions, Labels and Pendants for 
special proficiency m those subjects In add- 
tion, over 91,000 certificates have been issued in 
the elemental course for school students knoivn 
as Mackenzie School Course in First Aid, Hygiene 
and Sanitation 

The object of the Association is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes qualifies 
the pnpU to adopt such measures as may he 
advantageous pending the doctor's arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits 

During the year 1041, 62,9C6 persons attended 
courses of instruction in First Aid, Home Hnrsing, 
Hygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft Of these 43,482 qualified for 
the Association’s certificates 1 1 39,739 in 
First Aid, 2,900 in Home Nursing, 336 in 
Hygiene and Sanitation and 188 in Domestic 
Hygiene and Mothercraft 

The St John Ambulance Association took 
up the question of training in A 11 F as early 
as 1938 Since then it has issued 3,161 certi- 
ficates in this course , of this number 902 arc 
Brigade personnel During 1941, 121 classes 
in this subject were held at various stations and 
1,092 qualified for certificates — 184 for Instruc- 
tors, 13 for vouchers, and 895 for ordinarj 
certificates This instruction has thus made 
great strides at various towns in India in con- 
nection wuth the local ARP measures for the 
protection of civil population from air attacks 
In order to assist in the special dri\c in 
this subject the Government of India have 
given a grant of Rs 10,000 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates Their respecthe subscriptions are 
Rs 1,000, Rs 600, Rs 100, Rs 6 and Rs 2 

The income of the Indian Council at^head- 
quarters consists primarily of mterest on 
securities, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment, fees lor certificates and membership 
subscriptions 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Mar^ioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, Lady 
Resident and Chairman, respectively, with 
23 members from the Indian Council The 
general busmesa of the Indian Council is con- 
ducted by an Executive Committee of which 
Sir Cameron Badenocli, CSI.CIE, ICS, 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St John 6f 
Jerusalem, is the Chairman and Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Pun, O B E , the General 
Secretary 

The St John Ambulance Brigade Overseas Is a 
uniformed, disciplmed body of men and women, 
all of whom are holders of First Aid, and, in the 
case of women also Home Nursing certificates 
Tliey meet together regularlj for practice, are 
inspected and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required 

Tlie Brigade in India is commanded bj Sir 
Cameron Badenoch as Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of India Dnder him are 5 Di'trlct® 


covering almost all the provinces in British 
India and some of the Indian States, \rith 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Delhi, Karachi, Peshawar, Shillong, Indore and 
Secunderabad, and there arc three also on the 
North Western, East Indian and G I P Rail- 
ways In charge of each District there is an 
Assistant Commissioner or a Commissioner 
according to the membership strength of tlie 
Distnct, and as the work of the Brigade lies 
so much in the medical and surgical sphere, 
the 0£Bcers-in-Charge of the Districts are 
generally the admmistrativo heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces It IS their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Ambulance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required 

At the end of 1941 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 314 Ambulance Divisions, 104 Nursing 
Divnsions and 47 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
girls) wath a total membership of about 13,000 
These Divisions render first aid on public 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 
public assemblages of all kinds At times of 
special emergencies they turn out promptly 
and remain on duty so long ns they arc required 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service aro the 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when Calcutta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at MonghjT, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1935) when Lahore 
members llvmg in railwaj trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 
the Bombay riots in successive jears, where 
the local Divisions earned the warm appreciation 
of the Government of Bombay, the BUita railwav 
disaster (1937) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Division gave prompt assistance, the Kunibii 
Fair at Hardwar (1938) when members from the 
United Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
over a fortnight and the Dacca Mall disaster 
(1940) when members of the C.alcutta Police 
Sub-District rendered first aid and organized an 
emergenej hospital at the Sealdnh railwaj station 

The Indian Voliintarv Air {•ervire li been 
replaced bv the Aiixiharj Nursing Service, Iiuili 
ThLs Service ha« been lonstitutrd to jirovide v 
reserve of niir-ce siiffiiientlv trainid to hr 
immediately useful wlicn called up for ilutv 
during the present war It hiie adml’-'lon to the 
new Service i« not confined to mcnib*r» of th< 
Nursing DiviKlons of the Brigade Oven'Cn*- 
preference in recruitment will b» given to tlio-e 
alreadj enrolled in the VAS tandid'itf'v will 
undergo three months’ training at the Ho^jiilals 
to which thej arc allotted but the po'ce—ion 
of the Association s certificate in J ir-t Aid and 
Home Nursing 1® recognised as pirt of tlie inin- 
ing for the purpose The Ladj District ‘^uixr- 
intendcnts of the St John Anibulvnre Brigadf 
Overseas arc acting a® local re<ruiting ager*' 
and are responsible for the sflrctirg and nllo’*ir_ 
of candidate® to the various hospifa's Itccrui*- 
ment 1= made for two categories of eervn* (n) 
General for con*inuous service in Mili'vrv 
Heispital® anj where in Irdia and overse'® » 
those who FjiWifirally vo’ inteer , and <’ 'a 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


duty arising out of the war in Military or Civil 
Hospitals situated within the area in which they 
have agreed td serve There has been a prompt 
and most satisfactory response to the appeal for 
this service While the services of the Brigade 
personnel both men and women, trained in Air 
Baid Precautions are at the disposal of Provincial 
Governments for the training of the general 
public and are also utilized in connection with 
other measures which are adopted for the pro- 
tection of the civil population against aerial 
attacks They have also formed Transport 
Units at the ports and at present are 
engaged in evacuating casualties received from 
overseas 

Both the St John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Bed Cross 


Society', Close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society. 

The war has greatly stimulatod trainmg in 
First Aid and Home Hursing, and consequently 
a very large number of men and women have 
in 1041 received training in these subjects in 
order to fit themseives for skilled service to the 
sick and wounded. A large number of new 
Ambulance and Kursing Divisions of the Brigade, 
consisting of the trained personnel, have also 
been registered this year For Its other war 
work the Association is working in conceit 
with the Indian Bed Cross Society, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces, under 
the title of the Joint War Committee of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society and St John 
Ambulance Association, an account of whose 
activities is given under the Indian Bed Cross 
Society. 


c INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


In India, facilities for the care and treatment 
of persons suffering from mental disorders is 
still very inadequate To serve a population of 
over four hundred million, there arc only 17 
institutions with a total accommodation for 
about 15,000 patients Most of these institu- 
tions arc little more than lunatic asylums where 
*>'Jicrdly any provision exists for modern methods 
' treatment Many patients are even con- 
ed in j.uls where, of course, no provision 
Msts for any kind of treatment Tlie most 
modern mental hosintal in India is probably 
the Mysore State Mental Hospital, Bangalore, 
W'liieh, built at a cost of over Bs 5 lakhs, is 
very well equipped for the care and treatment 
of 300 early ment il cases 


According to the 1931 census, out of a total 
population of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) 
there arc 120,304 persons insane, making a 
proportion of insane to sane of 3 per every 
10,000 In the United Kingdom the proportion 
of insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
in New Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000 
In reviowung these figures it must he borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the “ feeble-minded ", 
an item that is not included in the figures of 
British India The figures of the 1041 Census 
are not available at the time of going to press 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association lor Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of DuSerin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals ; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring thorn out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 5 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it 

~ The Central Fund gives grants-m-aid to several 
Provincial branches ; it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women.' 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid Wi® building of 
a number of zenana hosplt ils In diffeicnt pari 
of India It has affiliated to It 12 rrovfD®lal 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Dufterin’s Fund to the extent w 
Bs 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women 
Medical Service for India— this service conslsM 
of 48 officers, with a training reserve of 18 doctors 
and a junior service Medical 
British or Indian, bolding, r/Rlstrablc BrU'-n 
qualifications, are eligible for the senior scrvi 

The President is H R The Marohlonc's of 
Linlithgow Ttic Hon Jt, Secretary H 
Surgeon to H B. The Viceroy, 

Secretary, Dr G Stapleton, ® 

/icorcgal Estate, New Delhi and 1 icerco 
Estates, Simla 
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THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is Included in the National Asso- 
ciation lor supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of DuSenn’s E^nd, and 
Is admlmstered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
127,750 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-three first 
class medical women, with *i training reserve of 
14 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities Becruitment to the service is 
made (a) in India by a Medical sub-committce 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Joint Secretarv to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service, (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
eub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 

The Council determines what proportion of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
quahfied medical women who were in the service 
of, or who had rendered approved service to 
the Countess of DuSerin's Fund, were to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration was to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who had qualified in 
local institutions and of those who were 
natives of India 

Qualifications — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in anv territorv of any Indian Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majestv 
exercised through the Gov’ernor-Gencral of 
India or through anv Governor or other' 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General I 


of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-two at entry (c) She 
must be a first-class medical woman, t e , she 
must possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under tlie Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but this condition did not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, were of proved 
experience and ability (cf) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserv cs the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
quahficatiqns, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India After 
tliree y ears of probation have been satisfactorily 
passed, their appointments are confirmed 

The Traimne Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of 14, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Es 175 to Its 225 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India 

2 Two of the 14 members of the rcserye, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall .receive a 
stipend at the rate of £200 a year each, paid 
quarterly, and return passage Anv member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India 

3 Ordinnnly four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve sliall be con'-idrred liv the 
Executive Committee when appointment*, m 
being made to tlie Womon'i. Mt<iii al Scrvin 
but shall not of itself ron*<(ltute .i claim to 
appointment 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Ladv Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in tlie 
practising dais of India A sum of about G4 laklis 
was obtained bv public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to c.arrv out the 
objeets of the Fund An additional Es 1,39,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties* 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935 Thousands of 


niidwrveshave been trained in addition to large 
numbers who Ixave been partiallv trained Of 
late vears the I'lmd lias done much to pave the 
wav for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais It lias also done much 
propicanda work Rcglstiation is urgently 
needed The Fund is now administered by th» 
Maternity and Clilld Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17tli 
February , 1016 It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirelv by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 
Thirty laklis of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Billing Princes 


and Chiefs of India After Kadv Hardlngc’s 
death in 1914, it was sugee'ted bv Her Imprial 
Majesty Queen'Marv that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by iier name 

’The Governing Body Includes the Dlree’o' 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Clii.f Co-a- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Eccic'-t-, IJ " 1 
Province, the Educational Commln'en— trph 
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Sriiles and Byeda^ The Sub-Committee 
Teported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things in order was to 
•draft an entirely fresh constitution and rules 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report, the Committee agreed that' the Associa- 
-tion be Incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Kegistration Act in the United Kingdom 
Fending the passing of the Act, the Kew Memo- 
randum of Association was brought into opera- 
tion from 1st April 1920 

Establishment of the Bombay Nurses, Mid- 
wives and Health Visitors’ Council — ^The 
need of legislation for the Begistratlon of Kurses, 
Alidwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a long time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of persons 
who misrepresent themselves to be fully qualified 
Kurses, Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment, in April 1936, passed the Bombay Nurses, 
Alidwives and Health Visitors' Registration 
Act In the absence of State Registration the 
nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were refused Registration 
in other Provinces and in other countries, where 
state registration prevailed The Act obtains 
for them the necessary status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
other parts of His Majesty's Dominions which 
are willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 
Nurses, AUdwives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1935 

Prom the date of the establishment of the 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct The training and 
registration of nurses, midwives and Health 
>iaitorB in this Province is now controlled by the 
Council Nurses who are trained and registered 
in this Province can now gpt registration with 
the General Nursing Council of England and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion — The Lady Hinto's Indian Nursing 
Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
of the ’’ Up-Country Noising Association " 
primarily, though not exclusively, to provide 
Europeans with the skilled services of the 
Nursing Profession 

The Punjab and the United Provinces vere 
the first provmccs to consider the possibility 
of proaiding nurses for priiate work, but it 
was not untii 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis 

Lady Minto issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous response, with the result that now 
Minto SUters work in tiae centres and it is 
rare for a subscriber to the Association in any 
part oi India to be refused the services of a 
nurse in case of need 

The financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund , Govern- 
meut Grant , Donations ; Subscriptions , Fees 

It IS the practice of the Association to invite 
people to become annual subscribers This 


carries with it two advantages ; priority of claim 
to the services of a Sister, and a reduction in 
the fees paid for those services Thus Europeans 
who are members of the Association are enabled 
to obtain skilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fees determined by the in- 
come of each patient 

The control of the Association is in the hands 
of two Committees , one in England and one 
m India 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the majority of the staff but if ft 
happens that suitably and fully trained women 
are obtainable in Ladia, the Central Committee 
in India has the power to enlist them on the 
spot 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration delegating 
to the Provmcial Branches questions of local 
significance 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association , 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
is President of the Central Committee in India. 

Son Secretary — Lieut -Col H H. Elliot, 
CIK, UBE,UO,UB,F&OS, lUS 

Chief Lady Superintendent ‘ — Miss C Wilson, 
Central Committee. 

Lady Mmto’s Indian Nursing Association 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Viceregal Estates, 
j New Delhi. 

Secretary, Some Committee —Miss R E Darby- 
^ shire, B B 0 , 92, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. 

Nures’ Organisations — The Association- 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has one set of 
officers The Trained Nurses’ Association ol 
India and the Association of Nursing Snpenn- 
tendents ol India are not Associations to 
employ or to suppb nurses, but are organi- 
sations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the aaowed objects of impro%lng and 
unify mg nursing education, promoting an espnt 
dc corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Trained Nurses’ Association of India has a 
membership of 1 102 The Association of 
superintendents was started in 1905 as the 
AssocLation of Nursing Superintendents of the 
United ProMnees and the Punjab, but by the 
next year its membership had spread over the 
country to such an extent that the name was 
rlianued to include the whole of India The 
Trained Nurses’ Association was started in 
1903, and the Nursing Journal of IndLa began 
to be published in lebmary, 1910 

The Trained Nurses' Association of India 
was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1905 Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession , 
(t) to’promote a sense of espnt ie corps among 
ail nurses; (e) to enable mcaibe’-s to take coans*l 
, together on matters affecting tb-ir p-oferi'cn. 
1 (d) to elevate nursing e-lumtlon, (f) to i » “ 
• the «taadaid of training; (/) to s'rtve to » n. g 
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about a more uniform system of eduction, 
examination and certification for ^“ed 
nurses ; and (?) to arrange reciprocity between 
different provinces, States and 
■Vur=es di'^ible for membersliip are those holding 
a certificate of not less than three yeare gen^l 
trammu in a recognised trammg school ine 
Trained ^Turses’ Association of India is afflhated 
Tvith the International Council of K^ses and its 
afBlnted Associations are the Hralth Visitors 
Lca"ue, the ifidmves’ Union, the purses Aim- 
han- of the Clinstian Medical 
Student Nurses’ Association, and the Nataonal 
Council of •Women in India The combined 
membership of the Trained Nurses’ Association 
S India, Health Visitors’ League and ^dvnreb 
I.yion 1 * 1 31G and the Student Nurses’ Associa* 
non comprises 29 units mth oier 999 members 
The olllcial orcan of the Association is called 
“ Tlie Nursing Journal of India ” 


Patrons H E The Marchioness of Llnliih 
goir, Simla , H E The Hon’bie lady Hope 
Madras; H E Lady Lumley, Bombav and Her 
Highness the Maharani of Travancorc 


President * Miss D Chadmek, s E v , s c s , 
Government Hospital for Women and Childica, 
Egmore, Mhdras 


nce-Prcsidenfs ’ Miss A. \^lkinson, ek': 
SOM, Matron, St Stephen’s Hospital, DcJliI, 
Miss M. J>. Winter, v s (Lend ), s n 'S , « c s 
c s M M 6 (on furlough) , Ladv Hardinpe UO'ji 
tal. New Delhi 


Secretaru Miss Diana Hanley, SE^ir , scir, 
BV (Jladras), BM (Madras), 15 Hall head 
Kidiards Town, Bangalore 


Son Treasurer Mrs E A Watts, Ecsvrlc^ 
Coonoor, Nilguns, S India. 


Tlie V, omen’s movement has had a remarkably 
' run in India Imperceptibly but steadily, 
durirc the past ten or twenty years, the women 
of India have acgnircd numerous rights, social 
and Iccal no less than political Their political 
tniranchisement has been achieied nith con- 
£ derable ease 


Three fundamental causes have led to this 
Tcmarlable succc's first, the deep veneration 
that I« given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
rthdons to the feminine aspect of life equally 
With the ipasemine as shown by the Import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
P'tscnce of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a B'-’liman, by the idea of the sacred mvsterv 
01 womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the ccucnl \ eneration of motherhood Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
J sgi'-ning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of cebemes of reforms in Indian 
govemirent pliniicd to give a basis of repre- 
H’ntatiic covemment on a progre-aivcK ex- 
truded scale The door was being opened to 
comrletc =elf-govcmment but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT." 

did not inst'- 

was BO limited in numbers that 
a large Impact on women’s consciousl^^lA 
indeed no protest was made when it wn^ 
denly withdrawn from Madras women so 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualif 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a f 
percentage of these have polled at each e' 
tion , similarly in other Municipalities 
that Presidency women have exorcised th 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 19 
scores of women have become MnniCii 
Councillors and members of Local Boa;« 
Their appointment has chlclly been 
nomination but there have been notable se 
won by election in open contest with u’l 
sneb as the election of all the four nomen n 
first entered the contest for seats In the Bomb 
Corporation, also the instance in winch the 
woman contestant in the Municipal elect ’O"' 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of »■ ' 
candidates Manv important jocalre 'or • 
been secured by' this large ba^o x' •'o' 
councillors, .and every year £ee‘ 
number of women serving on 1 1 e*i o 
and Boards 


1 omea compose half the people of the country 
- 1 it had been by the joint efiorts of men 


stimulated political activity and w ^ 
consciousness amongst women ^ ^ 


acd wemrn that the agitation for reform in 
the goveTimeiit had been made The men and 
wo-'n cl Irdia were too awakened and too 
o”t to alio" this injustice to remain unre 
tires*'-! I"b!'dfy, the long and strenuous 
acitstiou forth* vote by women in Bntalnand 
Amf-i'-a and their recent victories had brought 
V IV lily to th"* coa=c!ou5ness of all educated 
Indian cn'l women the who'e question of 
tL*- isc’ar.cn of women In public life, and it was 

a!-o a naMonat a-d Ict’mational necessity that „ «i ,vv. 

Indian women •hoard b** given as high a status During the Eon E S. an 
as women In othrr parts cl the Emrire. lone women's depuUtlon 

(was representative of worni' 

TI onrh the Municipal franchise was j of India, and it brought to hi' ' , .t-J 

gmnted the women of the Bombay and I reforms which women wer*- ei”, 

Msdrss rre«'dene!e5 over fifteen years ago it 'recommending the Govemnief 




It was owing to the rise of ih*' 
tion for Home Hulo between 
that women began to wnirf, 
position of exclusion by HrIH*h - 
sbaro in representative pc''*’ , 
Internment of one of their ow n rev . 


extent The moment for the rlj'c r 
Sion of their feelings carao wii‘’n 
of State for India came to Indii 
and study Indian affairs at firf-t J " 
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The first claim for women sulTrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr 
Montagu at this historic All-lndia Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on Xho I8th December 1917 The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Mushm Reform) scheme (I 3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble.’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people ’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
BOX, but allow our women the same opportuni 
ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that ' a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, we 
request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Bm- 
plrs The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
vhich, since its inception, women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which, 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President Thus the voice of 
India approves of Its women being consideted] 
responsible and acknowledged citizens, and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of allj 
provisions regarding representation, onr sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life *’ 

The jear 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
firoved n more diflicult matter It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary ol 
State had given a sympathetic replv to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, jet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by liim and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 


and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women's franemse, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Reviewing the position about ten^j ears later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, enfranchised 
in the manner set out above, had become quali- 
fied ns electors Except in Burma, where it was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
less than one In Sladras it was one, in 
Bombay 8, in Bengal 3, in the United Provinces 
4, in Bihar and Orissa 5 and in Assam 2 — in 
Burma it was 4 6 per cent 

Madras led the wa j' in the matter of w omen’s 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of .the inquirv by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right Vcrvsoon women began to 
adorn the benches in legishtiv e chambers, first 
by nomination and then bv election Andtlicj 
Justiflcd the confidence placed in them bv spon- 
soring and successfullv carrviiig through miny 
measures of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and infiiience of women Thev bad so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report “ The women’s 
movement in India liolds the key of progrc's, 
and the results it maj- achieve arc incalculably 
great It is not too much to “aj tint India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women plaj' their duo part 
as educated citizens ” 

Basing their conclusion on these observation”, 
the Simon Commission wi”hcd to bring about a 
substantial incrcisc in the existing ratio of 

the option 


inVMt.lc-nfn tbp siiCErpst.Innii reeardinc *U*lg as the qualification to Vote Vva- 


KKn remained a 

fncUislon ’oTwomen in "the new fraffie'’'’ ' stc?®in ‘deveftf women®”^^^^^^^^ hf“lndla 

After the introduction of the Government taken immediatclv md added. "It 

of India Bill into Parliament in Julv 1919, ("“S perhaps be found possible to add to the 
a number of Indiin deputations proceeded to Prf-®nt qualifications two others, namclv, (t) 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select being the wife, over 25 jears of age, of a nxvn 
Committee of Members of both Houses a Ptopertj qualification to vote and 

Parliament which had been appointed to ape, who'c husband 

the Reforms on a workable basis Mrs Anniei** bi” death wa«- so qualified In 

Besant, Mrs Sarojinl Kaldu and Mrs and *bc educational qinhfieations shoull 

Miss HerabaiTaU were the Womdh who were! women over 21 c” well -a” to m-n 

heard bv the Committee In support of the r^be Simon Coraml-ionmilntained that wo;-”!! s 
extension of the franchise to women In India i»“?rage should bea cardinal po'et of th? 

chl«c system" and si ggcstcd " quahfoat'oa” 

The Bouse of Coniroons decided that the ques- for the \oio trhlch \rj!l not contni Jt to Vt 
tlou was one for Indians to answer for themselve* (few women who e * 
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During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress in several 
directions A great awahening has dawned on 
them The raising of the age of consent for 
marriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights vts-a-ns men embodied in some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They 
hai e marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook is for ever widening The Gandhi 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities The 
part played by the two representatives of 
Indian womanhood at the India Sound Table 
Conferences held in London brought them and 
their kind in the lime-llght. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 ga\ e Indian women political 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
biiote that date In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
of 150 re'erved for British India In the Federal 
Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 so 

scri ed in the Federal Assembly. In the 

ovincial Afsemblies, women have reserved to 

' cm 8 f eat« in Madras , 6 m Bomba v, 5 in Bengal, 
t, in the United Froilnces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 in the Centra] Provinces and Berar. 
1 in Assam. 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 

But by far the greatest Improvement In 
women s yollticai rights occurred In the llberalJ- 
pation of the franchise qualifications affecting 
them Women haae been enfranchised who 
haac the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or avidows of men so qualified, 
or arc wiac® of men with a sera ice qualification, 
or are pen'ioned widows or mothers of members 


of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
requisite quabfication in their own rl^tarc 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived in some provinces. By means o! 
such enfranchisement, it is estimated more 
than sis million women (against 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 


It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
special constituencies Women can vote In and 
contest elections to theUpper House In provinces 
where bicameral legislatives have been set tip 


Indian women have hailed this ns a welcome 
improvement in their political status and th' 
elections that were held early in 1037 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
franchise Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdaii-tidden 
provinccB- 

Such is the advance made in recent years and 
such 18 the widespread recognition of womens 
claims that women candidates have succcssmUy 
contested general seats in ten cases, md in 
Madras, one in Bombay and ciglit in the united 
Provinces, The significance of these succes«ti 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men in 
constituencies in which men voters predominate 


Both evidence and resnit of the awitkcning 
among Indian women are to be found in mow 

than one legislative measure sponsored in the 

past year or two by women legislators caicnwiw 
to confer greater rights and freedom on women 

The following table shows the pereentsg* 
of women voters who exercised their francii^L 
in the first general elections held under the ut 
constitution 


Proi inces I 

I 

LOMEK uousr 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Province? 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Central Province*! nnd Berar 
As'am 

JfOTtli c'-t Frontier Province 
Orissa .. 

Sind . 

crPKK nob‘!E 
viad-ns 
Ponbav 
Bengal 

T'nl‘?d Province* 

Lihar . 

. . I 


Ho Enrolled, 


Number who voted. 


per cent 


1,623,248 

305.760 
800,588 
494,762 
173,450 
216,400 

260.760 
29,080 

4,895 

70,626 

27,940 


470,278 

129,635 

46,768 

b6,663 

68,210 

17,037 

03,744 

8,678 

3,408 

4,670 

0,705 


31.5 

42.4 

6.2 


10 S 
33.56 

7 9 
24.6 
29 23 
71 * 

0 62 
34 7 


2,678 

1,036 

2,136 

1,GS4 

882 

659 


1,420 

923 

437 

593 

594 
512 


55,1 
66 4 
20 5 
35 6 
67.5* 
91 57 


In many cases the percenteges given above! Thougb the Womens «Mfh jv* 

do not compa-e unfavcjrably vrlth those of was the only Indian f,. ct*'"-* 

men voters Tlie voting for the Lower House In woman sullfage as one m Jt* si - 
the Front’er nnd that for the Upp^r House inieimost all other women « mIb’ss ' 

Assam arc flattering to the women and shows .combined in epeclsi in 

wfcat o’ganisatioo can achieve i municipal and legislative nr«' • 
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All 'India Women’* Conference. 

In the past 15 years Indian women’s rights 
grievances and demands have been voiced 
principally by the AlMndia Women’s Conference 

The AU-India Women’s Conference came into 
existence, as a lesnit of the initiative taken by 
iVfrs Margaret Cousins, towards the end of 1926, 
the first session of the conference being held at 
Poona in the first week of January, 1027 In 
the begmning it was inclined to concentrate its 
attention on the basic question of women’s 
education The resolutions passed at the first 
conference were almost wholly devoted to the 
different aspects of women’s education, the 
only exception being a resolution condemning 
child marriage and supporting Sir H S Qour’s 
Ago of Consent Bill Even this subject was 
touched upon only because it was felt that early 
marriages were a very serious impediment in the 
progress of girls’ education Such a narrow pro- 
gramme could not, however, be expected to 
satisfy the leaders of the women’s movement for 
a long time and it was not surprising that at the 
third session the scope of the conference 11 as 
definitely widened to include social reform 
Education of women, raising the age of marriage, 
removal of untouchability and caste restrictions, 
rural uplift, and reform of the Ians of inheritance 
as affecting women are only the more important 
of the subjects m which the conference has 
interested Itself Year by year its activities 
have been expanding and they have shown that 
the educated women of India have become 
conscious of their rights as well as their duty 
and are prepared to contribute their share to the 
tisk of nation-building Their attitude has 
also provided a reputation of the erroneous view 
so generally held thdf women are the custodians 
■- of orthodoxy and conservatism It is all a 
question of education and given that prere- 
quisite women are as capable of taking an 
enlightened and progressive x'iow of things as 
men 

A satisfactory feature of the u omen's move- 
ment in India has been the spirit of unity and 
co-operation behind it A mere glance at the 
list of presidents of the All-India Women’s 
Conference — uhich includes the names of the 
Maharani of Baroda, the late Begum of Bhopal, 
the late Ban! of Mandi, Mrs barojini Eaidu, 
Mis Muthulakshml Bcddl, Lad> 11 Xilkantli, 
Lady Abdul Qadlr, Iifrs Fandoonji, the Maharani 
of Travancorc, Mrs Cousins, Itajkuman Amrit 
ICaiir and Mrs Baraeshwan Nehru — should 
sufllcc to shou to uhat extent the conference 
has succeeded in securing the co-operation of the 
ikeiicd uomanhood of India irrcspcctlae of 
the differences of caste and eonnniinit} , rare and 
ilass 

This organisation, it maj be noted, lias latterlj 
shown a tendcnc} to transgress the requirements 
of sectional plea and st rased into aider political 
actlsitv It is not, howeser, difficult to explain 
this dea elopment It has alrcadj beenobsened 
cirlier in tills chapter that the womens mo\e- 
nient gamed considerable impetus bj the part 
plated, and the status accorded to, women In the 
iateii-i\c political motement conductei bj Mr 
Oandhi and the Congress since lojo This asso 
ciatlon, while it has undoubtedly brought women 
to the forefront of public actitity, has a'so served 


to bring tlieir outlook in line with that of the 
Congress There are doubtless members of the 
fair sex who hold pronounced views on women’s 
rights and yet do not share the extreme doctrines 
of Mr Gandhi or the Congress, but it can safely bo 
said that tliey are in a minority in the All-India 
Women’s Conference This will explain the 
somewhat pro-Congress political views expressed 
at the annual session of this body 

Earlier in the year the Committee of the 
Ali-lndia Women’s Conference expressed its 
opinions on the subjects referred to the Hindu 
Law Committee appointed by Government to 
codify the Hindu Law , The women's Conference 
Committee looked upon the practice and mcl- 
dcnce of Hindu Law as most inoquitablo to 
women As daughter, wife, widow and mother 
the law treated women unjustly and gave 
them an inferior status in the family and in 
society, with the result that terrible sufferings 
and indignities W'ere inflicted on women Hindu 
Law was unjust both as regards marriage and 
inheritance, and evidently it did not meet the 
requirements of the present day The Com- 
mittee wanted all complicated diversities of the 
various schools of Hindu Law to bo abolished, 
and deplored the fact that despite its repealed 
requests the Government of India had not 
extended the terms of reference of the Hindu 
Law Committee to co\cr the whole range of 
Hindu Law All personal laws siioli as those 
relating to inheritance, succession, marriage, 
guardianship of cliildron, etc , the Committee 
held, should bo determined on the principle of 
the equality of the sexes, consistent with social 
well-being 

The president also sent a telegram to the 
ehairman of the Hindu Law Committee pleading 
for the abolition of polygamy It said 
“ Fending the rc\ ision of the Hindu law of 
marriage and the abolition of polygamy we 
desire that right to separate residence and 
maintenance be granted to tlic Hindu woman 
whose husband marnes again ” 

The Hindu Law Committee’s report was 
published late in the summer of 1941 It 
expressed the opinion that the only satisfactorr 
way of remosing the defects in the law relating 
to Hindu women’i rights to property Is to ns old 
piecemeal legislation and to take up as early 
as possible the codificitlon of Hindu Law* 
’•■We do not suggest, ’ the Committee continue 
" that all jiarts of the law should be taken in 
hand at once The mo=t urgent part, namclr, 
the law of suecc'-lon (iniluding, of cour-e, 
women’s right- in that lonncLtion) may be taken 
up first, then the law of iinrrlsge , and ><0 on 
After the Uw relating to enh part has thus bitii 
reduced to statutory form, the rarious Ai ts 
may be consolidated into a single coilt M e 
suggest tliLi as a re I'onab'e comproml-c betwef n 
piecemeal legi-lation and wlio’esale codification ’ 
The Committee n'‘xt di-cu— what should be 
done with the Acts now in force until a ronipri 
hen«i\c law of succe'-ion can be prtpitel 
biiggc-tion- in th' answer- to the questionnaire 
that the \rt' sho ilJ b' repealed arc di-*m--e<l 
a- ' unthinkxbb , ji-imar i\ on the ground t'li’ 
these \ct- base c-‘a*il'-li.- i an irnj.'jrta'i* 
principle laid down g ye-ir- a-o t'Ji 
b>ursii«e they bsse tcufe'-e-i rig! t* on t’l* 
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“ This conference reiterates its abhorrence 
of war and declares that if war is persisted in, 
it must inevitably lead to deterioration of moral 
values It therefore, firmly believes that human 
progress is possible only in a world free from 
military domination and based on the acceptance 
of international disarmament ” 

The following resolution was passed urging the 
formation of a women’s volunteer corps to help 
citizens at times of crisis — 


The result, whatever it may be, of the war will 
not alter their condition for the better, save 
through their own efforts As we see realities 
it IS this It IS a war between the British 
Empire and the Nazis and Fascists for world 
domination, meaning in effect the exploitation 
of the non-European races 

"We cannot be in love with Nazism and 
Fascism, but we may not be expected to be in 
love with British Imperialism 


" In view of the cntical times and the danger 
of air attach such as Bangoon has experienced 
recently, in all parts of India, this Conference 
resolves that instructions be issued to all its 
branches to concentrate, in the immediate 
future, on training their members for human- 
itarian worh This Conference is emphatically 
of the opinion that the duty of the branches 
of the All-lndia Women’s Organisation is to 
play their part in developing centres where 
their members will be trained to help citizens in 
moments of crisis Towards this end it suggests 
the formation of an A I W C’s Voluntary Corps 
independently of other organisations for (a) the 
purpose of allying panic among the masses, 
lb) assisting in the evacuation of iiomcn and 
rliildrcn from threatened areas, (e) arranging 
for first-aid an emergency nursing courses, (rf) 
facilitating the distribution of food and other 
necessities in affected areas, (e) helping in pro- 
tective measures after air attacks and (/) tackling 
internal disniption ’’ 

As the war situation deteriorated, British 
women made an appeal to Indian women to 
realise the gravity of the situation and to align 
themselves on the side of the forces of freedom 
and civilisation To this prominent Indian 
Momcn sent a lengthy reply in the coiiisc of 
which they said “ It is scarcely necessary to tell 
yon that wo appreciate the sinccnty of jour 
appeal, but we arc amazed at the Ignorance 
betrayed in it of realities Indeed, jour I’rinie 
Minister, by contrast, shows a grasp of re.alitles 
which is refreshing Howeaer painful it nia\ be 
ho has no misgiaings .iboiit the status that 
India occupies in the British mind It is a 
depciulenev, whicii can be, and is being utilised 
at the British will ITc know^ tli.at he docs not 
need the consent or co operation of India’s 
thinking sons and daughters in anitliing that 
Britain wanti. for fighting her war He takes | 
care to paj tribute to the aalour of Indian 
soldiers who are part of the ariiij 01 octupatioii 
in India 

• Tlicse soldiers, you should know arc wholh 
unconnected with the nitional life and actK- 
ities They mav not frcclj sec aiij iiationilist 
without incurring heaaj penaltie- Nor has 
jour Prime Minister .an\ difliiultv in raising • 
either bj taxation or so called \olunt.ir\ con- 1 
tnbutions, tpe moiitj he w uit« Vt cannot’ 
complain of this helplcssniss tmt wc must not 1 
he blind to facts How c in tlure be .as-ociation . 
in such a sjtu ition of Indii whnh is impitient i 
of the foreign xokc, with the forcible aid wc haxc ' 
adverted to I 

■•you sav that the whole world is divided! 
l^twecn human sI^^(•|■J . iid human freedom 
The fai* is that tbere Is 1,0 siifj, thing a® human ! 
freedom for the Aslat’c r ccs cortainlv not for 
India* i.or i» there anv for the virile Africans 


"Now, perhaps, you will understand why 
wc, as women, are against all w.ar Women’s 
part is just now to stand up for truth and non- 
violence as against the untruth and violence 
that surround us Wc admire the self-sacnllcc 
of British women, of which you write with just 
pndc How we wish j’ou had taken a braver and 
prouder part by telling your men to wa«h their 
hands clean of human blood 1 You might 
not have suceeeded all at onee but you would 
have led the way to the establishment of a per- 
manent peace Wc take leave to doubt the 
wnsdom of w omen aping men in the black art of 
human slaughter on a scale hitherto unknown 

" Lastlj*, let us point out the anomaly of 
British women .isking India, though a slave 
nation, to help a slave owner in distress, instead 
of asking the slave owner to undo the wrong 
and cure himself of the initial sin and thus ensure 
the moral justness of his position ’’ 1 

As the war came nearer India, however, 
Indian women began to take a more realistic 
view of the position of India They set about 
organising constnictivc work in order to protect 
the masses not only against external dangers 
but also against internal commotion 111 an 
emergency A women workers’ training camp 
was opened 

From the official side, too, a fillip wi® given 
to the enrolment ,of women In the national war 
effort As India’s expanding armj needed 
every officer who could be “inred for trilning 
.and leading soidiers, it was decided to rilicvc 
officers from clerical duties and replaic them 
bv' a Women’s Aiixlliarv Corjis for India 
Among the duties for wliieli women were eniistcd 
are sw it cliboird operator? tilcjtlione ordcriics, 
wireless operators, clerk* in offices and units, 
store-women in ordnance hospikil and other 
unit®, dispensaries, jilotter-’’ in observer 
corps, drivers of staff car*, and ambulances, etc 

In a broadcast on the subject, Ladv Lin- 
lithgow Slid ’ The corps wall provide occupa- 
tion for all woiiicn betwein the age- of 18 and 
llftv of anv mtionahtv whoari Briti-h subject >• 
Women from Indian 'stati® who arc willing to 
come to Briti-li India will be v.elcome All 
women who join inu-t be able to sjieal (olloquial 
Engli-li I nli-tment i® to be volnntarv but 
service will be paid and will be for the diir-tlon 
of till war and limited to the confine- of India 
The 'clKine givt® cv«n woman in 
India i^re^I)cctivc of nice ila®- or iried, the 
opportuiiltj of serving her f 0.11 tn In aiicifiit 
times joii In India have had vonr warrior woiiirn 
Is we have had in Great Brit iin erd manv are 
the tale- told of women s cour g® . r d erdurar re 
The same blood still nil* in th'' v«i'« o' ll * 
v*'on’(n of todav ant' it mi 't *• r* J e ra <1 tl wr 
a*-e fitlitr unable or viw.hii- *0 «_j 1 '< o'.r 
ils*<»s o' the jf-t ’’ 
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Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The Ashing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jbeels, 
odd swamps, — to say nothing of paddy Aelds and 
tanks These swarm with Ash and, as the Hindu 
population arc free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a Ash-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
tiie demand for Ash is enormous Sice and 
Ash ore Indeed the principal mainstay of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent of 
the people consume Ath as a regular item of 
diet It is calculated that l 6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in Ashing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidenc}*, Kajehalii, and Dacca Divisions 
490,865 persons in Bengal subsist by Ashing 
with 272,670 maintained by the sale of Ash As a 
fresh- water Aslicrman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager IS he for immediate proAt, houever 
meagre this may be The greatest inland 
Ashcry is that of the hilsa {Etlsa iltsha) uhicli 
annually migrates from the sen In innumer- 
able multitudes to seek spanning grounds 
ill the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant Ashes are 
the roliu (Labfo rolitia)aad the katla (Catta 
eatla), mrigal (Cirrhma mngala), prawns and 
Blirlnips abound everynhere. Of important 
Ashes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bcktl or betk! 
ILales ealeartfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed, apart from these estuarine Ashes 
the most valuable sca-Ashes are the Uango- 
Ash or Throad'An or Indian Salmon 
{Polgnemus) and poinfrets The sea-Asherles arc 
as yet little exploited, the Ashermen of 
OrtSbU, where alone coastal Ashing is of any 
local Importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun In lOOG by Sir 
E G Gupta, an Investigatiou of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Ooiden 
Croten being employed for the purpose The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for tr.awling and capable of yielding 
largo quantities of high class Ash 9Iuch atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Jlcroolis of the Indian museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility* of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storni,e facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed bv the trawler having to bring her catelies 
to Calcutta instead of sending them bs a swift 
tender, the experiment was Anancially a failure 
and was dropped With cver-lnercasing de- 
mand for Ash in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam- 
trawling companies being Aoated in the imme- 
diate future The trade is a difficult one to 
organise and without a rare combination of 
technical fbhery knowledge and far-sighted 
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and comprehensive organisation the danger 
run by the investing public will be consider.able 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Separation was effected in 1023 after 
which Asheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923 In Bihar and Orissa 
Fisheries form a section of the Department 
of Industries. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has of neces- 
sity a more hmited scope for its acbiaities than 
in the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead ns to suppose that any* 
can be created without much difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilisation of Ash by'-prodiicts Fresh water 
Fisheries, howe\ er, are aast andacry’important 
and these require to bo de\ eloped seientiUcally . 
Apart from this, mucli can be done by Its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahayans (Ash contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it 00 - 
operatirely This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but o beginning has been made and a 
number of Ashermen 's co-operative societies 
have been formed Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda 
The ffsliery wealth of Bengal is enormous 

During a lapse of 14 y cars after the closure of 
the Fisheries Department, the price of Ash in 
Calcutta has been soaring high consequent on the 
r'lpidly increasing demand and the unhealthy 
mono^Iy exercised by the small group of vested 
interests The economic condition of the actual 
Ashermen was gradually* becoming worse due to 
exploitation by the capitalists and the Asheries 
in general were getting depleted due to various 
causes at work With the increase of distress the 
yinbhc naturallv clamoured for the rc-c«tvbli=h- 
ment of a Fisheries Department to protect the 
Asheries interest!) and to organi'C and dev clop 
the Ashing indiistrv on modern lines and to 
improve the general economic condition of the 
Asbcrfolk The Bengal Government therefore 
appointed n rishencs Expert to eurvey the 
existing condition of the Fishing Industry in tho 
Province and to suggest «clieincs of development 
vntli a view to augment the Ash food suppiv, to 
examine the w av s and means of bringing about a 
reduction in the ruling prices of ff«h, and to 
stiniiilato eomnicrcial enterpri-e in speedier 
transport, better marketing arrangements tin 
establLshment of Cold Storis and 1 aetorn-s 
for A-h bv -products The services of Dr 21 
Ramaswanu Xaidu from the 31 ulras I i-herii ^ 
Department were requi-itioncd l>v the Itiii'r-Ji 
Government Do surveved the indu-frv Mid 
submitted a report to Oovenu’eat, whS Ii 
has been considered Cov cnitm nt livv e rec iiflv 
started a Department of li-innt- to op.yJ >’• 
the ff-h trade under the <mer;,cacv ecai i '• - 
conserve the (xi-tiiic -ujiplu- aid to C' 
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who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fleids 

Encouraged by thcresuits, Government piaccd 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches the ^"Lady Sykes "and the "Sir 
Frederick Sykes ” for the use of the fishermen 
at Banda That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels The following four 
vessels were built by Government — 

(1) The "Lady Sykes". (2) the "Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes", (3) the " Lady Brabournc" and 
(4) the " Lord Brabouine ". 

The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Boyal Indian Kaval Bockyard and is a 'great 
improvement on her predecessors, both in point 
of design and engine equipment The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fish hold 
and its comparatively large carrying capacity 

The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kaiiara coast The success 
which attended their working encouraged private 
individuals to invest in similar vessels to trans- 
port fish Tile number of privately oivned 
launches at present is nine They transported 
during the fishing season of 1940-41 a total of 
2,203,067 lb offish 

Growth of Re&ifrerating Fadlities — 
Larger supplies of fish made available b/ the 
launches have induced the flow of private capital 
into channels intimately bound up with the 
fishing trade Several ice factories and cold 
storage plants have since been set up at Malwan 
on the Eatnagiri coast, and Chendia on the 
Earwar coast In Bombay, quick freezing 
lant employing the Z-process has been installed 
y a Bussian technician at the Ecrmani market 
at BeLisle Boad and an Icc factory and a cold 
storage plant iiavc been constnictcd on the east 
side of the Crawford market (Bombay) A 
feature of the last plant is that it has a number 
of small chambers which are liircd out at small 
fees cither to one indi\idual or to several 
collectively This plant also provides for tlic 
quick freezing of fish 

Buring the current j ear an ice factory and a 
quick freezing and storage plant n ere set up at 
Sassoon Bock (Bombay), whore all the laiinclies, 
both Government and private, land their catches 
This factory and cold storage plant haa e met a 
longfelt want and proved an undoubted boon 
both to fishermen and owners of launches and 
sailing craft It has obaiated the heed of 
obtaining ice from remote centres in tlie city, 
thus saving a good deal of time and expenditure 
The existence of the cold storage plant at tlic 
Bock is a welcome facility to the flslicrmcu, 
who are now able to store catches at anv liour 
of the day or night when retail vendors arc not 
on tlie spot 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
(ishorlcs scheme is the proxidon made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with (he 
ultimate object of enabling tiicm to take riiargc 
of their owTi launches whenexcr thex decide to 
go in for these on an evtciislxc scale Tlie 


benefit of fishermen is the paramount consi- 
deration kept in tlie forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of emploxing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up The function of this bureau 
is to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries The 
Information collected by the bureau will bo 
useful to the fishing mdustiy, as it will furnish 
information not available to them before 

TIic war has led to an inx cstigation of (ho 
possibilities of the manufacture of oil from 
shark livers to replace tlic dearth of supplies 
occasioned by the stoppage of imports of Cod- 
Liver Oil from Norwas' -- 

A simple process of oil extraction, not inx olx Ing 
the use of any complicated inacliincrx’ xias 
dexiscd and demonstrated by the department 
to the local fishermen and to tlie fl^hermen 
at Batnagiri, Jaitapiir, Malwan and Shirodn 
The demonstrations xxcre largely attended and 
the fishermen xxcre greatly impressed liy llio 
fact that a nexv occupation and a fresh soiireo 
of income liad been opened out to (hem As 
a result of the demonstrations the fislicrmen 
earnestly took up the xxork of oil extraction 
and have regularly been sending to the Jfead 
Office oil extracted by them Tins is refined 
by the department and later sold to ehcmi>!ts 
in Bombay The department also supplied to 
the Stores Bepartment 1,391 gallons of xitamiii- 
ised Shark liver oil 

The superiority of the oil is unquestioned 
Oils from certain varieties of Sharks, notablx 
Carchaneas mefanopteriiii and pri’^hs penotlrti 
yielded a xitamin A potency of 340,(100 
and 40,000 international units per gramme 
respcctixcly This is manx times more potent 
than Cod lixcr oil xriitch, according to the British 
Pharmacopoeia standard, is between COO to 
1,600 international units per gramme 

The* control of the flsli curing xards was 
transferred to the Bepartment of Industries from 
July 1, 1930, prior to which these xxere adminis- 
tered bj the Salt Bepartment of the Gox eminent 
of India There arc 32 such xards, 18 in the 
Katnagiri Bistrlct and 14 in tlic Kanara Blstrlct 
At these jards dutx’-free salt is stored in salt 
lothars from where it is issued to fish curers (or 
curing fish 

Since the transfer of the j.xfds the Bepartment 
of Industries is dexoting special attention to 
elTccting improxcmcnts in tlic methods of curing 
Cement concrete platforms xxere constructed 
at the Karxxar xard for curing fish The flshtr- 
men haxc realised the adx ant ages resulting 
from such platforms xilfli the result that fleher- 
iiien at other xards liaxc approached this 
Bepartment for similar platforms at their x ards 

With a X lexx to dcnioii«trafe improx cd mr tlmd-. 
of curing fish, tlie department al=o constniefcd 
model flsli curing sheds at Jf ilxvan and XI ijall 
Experienced master curers Inxc speclallv l-ern 
recruited to demonstrate improx ed mcMmds 
to the fishermen It is aBo proposed to 
jicnnancnt curing sheds xvlth itin'iit ro’'”'xt 
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during the season weighed GJ lbs and the largest 
Aainbow trout 1 lb 

The result ol trout ova planted in the Baspa 
Biver (Bashahr State) has been a success and 
the flsn IS quite healthy and multiplying well 
Duo to an abrupt flood in the Baspa riier last 
year, many trout were killed The largest 
seen was 18 inches in length and 4^ lbs in w'eight 

Trout Culture — The hatcheries at Mahili 
(Kulu) produced, 136,015 fertile ova of Broirn 
Trout as against 123,048 produced last year 
Out of these 92,000 ova were planted in various 
streams in the Kulu and Kangra Valley and the 
remainder were hatched out at the hatcheries 
and the fry thereof planted in the river Beas 
and its tributaries in the Kulu Valley 

Food —Out of over 1,000 stomachs of Broivn 
Trout evamined only two contained fish, one 
of which was a barbet and the other trout fry 
Cannibalism amongst trout is, therefore, not 
a common phenomenon in Kulu uaters 

An examination of the fish food available 
in a 28 mile stretch of the river Beas shoued 
that in eaeh unit of 6 square feet of river surface 
the number of larvae of different kinds available 
for flsh uas much more than one trout could 
consume This Information is of value in 
connection with stocking waters to their full 
capacity consistent with the food supply 

Spawning — Carp spawned freely at Khori 
on the 25th July, 1940, and the ponds and 
burrow pits in the vicinity uere teeming mth 
fry of Bohu Mon, Tiioila and Mullee and other 
species of flsh At Cheneuan spanning did 
not take place due to insufllcient rain 

Growth — Under favourable environments 
the grouth of carp is very fast llohu (labco 


The Department of Fisheries of the State 
which was originally part of the Department of 
Agriculture, was separated and affiliated to the 
Universit} of Travancore, and Is non under the 
control of the Professor of Marine Biology and 
Fisheries nho co-ordinate research and adminis- 
tration The Professor is assisted by tuo senior 
ofilcers, one of them trained in Japan and 
America and the other at Lnerpool 

The coast line of Travancore is 172 miles long 
and is margined by a shallou uatcr area, uitliln 
the 100 fathom line, of nearly 3900 square miles 
Though out of this va&t-c\pansc of flsliablc 
Maters, only the fringe within a distance of 5-7 
miles is evploited at present the Marine fisheries 
of Travancore is worth about Bs 1,20,00,000 

S er annum The surf swept coast is singularl} 
efleient in harbours and during the monsoon 
months tlio fury of the breakers is a source of 
great liindraiice to fishing From Cape Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsinkablc catamarans com- 
posed of logs tied side bv side is the onlv possible 
casv' going fishing craft From Quiloii to the 
northern most boundary of the State small 
countrj made eanoes are used and from Oetober 
to June, when weather conditions are favourable 
seine nets are extensiv elj cmplov ed 

The esteemed table fl-h of the coast consists 
ol pomfrets, seer flsh, several species of liorse- 
mackcrel, tunnv, Jen flsh, whitmg mackerel and 


rohits) attained a weight of 31 to 4 lbs in 
a village farm pond on British cotton Growing 
Association Estate, Khancwal, in less than 
18 months 

Enemies of Carp — ^MulIcc (Wallago attu), 
a Cat-fish, caught from Khori pounds contained 
semi-digested fry of Mori (cirrlnna vingala), 
while one had a thcila (Catla ratio) and another 
a head of its own species These cat fish were 
of the same age as the carp fry the} had digested, 
but measured double the length of the latter 
Obviously the presence of such predatorv’ 
flsh in a carp pond must be av oidcd 

Stocking, — 18,000 Carp fry were trans- 
ported in ov.jgen carries from the spawning 
grounds at Khori and M'azirabad to stock 
departmental and private tanks in Gurdaspur, 
Lyallpur, Montgomery and Multan districts 
By using ovygen carriers the mortality amongst 
the fry was reduced to 3 per cent against 
20 per cent, in open carriers 

Gold fish ns cottage industry — The 
fish started breeding towards the end of Januarv 
and continued up to the end of June There 
IS an increasing demand for these fish bj the 
pubhe It has now been fiillv denionslrated 
that with proper caro the cultivation of these 
as cottage industry can easily be carried on 
and is a fairly paying concern 

Larvicidol fish — These flsh have liecn 
bred successfully in tanks at L> allpur and 
Clihonawan Because of the speed with which 
they devour mosquito larvae there is an 
Incrcnsing demand from public bodies for thc«e 
flsh for stocking -in tanks 7,<338 larviddal 
flsh were supplied during the jar 


thread fins In economic importance howevir, 
shoal fish and fish of inferior qu'ilitv surh as 
buttcr-flsli, sardines, white bait and rilitioii flsh 
take precedence Buttcr-flsh, sardines and 
prawns are abundant in the northern half of the 
coast, white cat-flsii, white bait and ribbon-flsh 
arc predominant 111 the southern half This 
conspicuous difference in the dhtribulipn of 
shoal flsli has been found to lie m.iinlv due to 
the differences in the nature of the sea bottom 
During favourable seasons, butter flsh, white 
bait, ribbon-fl«h and cat-fish arc so great Ij in 
excess of tlie local food requirements that large 
quantities arc salted and dried both for inland 
consumption and for export Travancore 
exports annuall} about Bs 23,00,000 worth of 
salted flsh, the greater part of whirh is sold 
in the adjoining tanill districts, and tcjlon 

As the important shoal flsh arc seasonal in 
their appearance certain inontlis are more 
favourable for fishing than others During 
these favourable seasons large catches are landed 
daiiv along the coast and the only mttliod of 
conservation of the iarge unsaleable surplu'^ Is 
salting and drving But realizing tliat salted 
flsh is devoid of sonic of the cs'intial p-oix -‘i* s 
of fresh fl«h. the Government opoiird a 
ling plant in the metropolis fo' the p'e J 7 a« 
and storage of frcsli fish In the r 
department al'o pc'/icted a c’levp 
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tidtliofl of packing frozen fish, 'tvhich enables 
ihp fi-h to remain unspoiled for o\er 72 hours 
w ifh the help of thi!! method large quantities of 
frozen fish are now exported to Bangalore 
and other important inland towns in South 
Indn 

tinona Afarine products Shark Liver Oil, 
Turtle Oil and the Liier Oil of Leather Jackets 
are txtroted in considerable quantities and 
recent h the department undertook the manufac- 
ture ot Shirk Liier Oil under a patented name 
‘ shall! erol . which is finding an excellent 
market as a suhvtifutc for Cod Liier Oil The 
po^-iiuhtif - of finding a market for turtle oil, 
whnh i' rnh in skin Mtaniins is now under 
ime^tu ition ferpaiig out of which the Chinese 
pripite 1 kind nt soup IS also found abundantly 
along th* (oi't 'sargasso weed which is one 
of tiie siuirte- ot lodint is also being inxcstigated 
or the ( omnn r< i it c\tra< tion of iodine 

I In 1 ik< llsherifs lonstitutc an important 
stttioii ol tiie indiistn A chain of mter- 
(oniKitid likes 1 xtends from the borders of 
< o< hin to 1n\,indruin The 1 irgest of them is 
.ibout til mills long ind ten milts aiross at its 
broidfst part lliiir grntest advantage is due 
to their proxniiit! to the sea and their temporary 
or permanent i ommuiiK ation with the sea, 
whuh bring them undir tid il infhuiiet { ertain 
\ iTieties of tls|i and prawns migrate into these 
Iskis pirindii ilh (illiir in siarih of some 
sftei nil tv {>< ot looii or suit ihle hiiawniiig grounds 
III! most inipoit int of tin se migratorv forms is 
prawn tin intni il < it< h oi whi< h is oslimatid at 
Us g 1 (Ml mill out ol utm h al'oiit Us I'VtiOtMW) 
wortli I'l ilnid 1 1 iwn jiul(i is < xjiortid to Burma 
ainl 's|i,. ipoK Xi\t III inipoittin* IS mulht 
tlshirik t 'i' ovv mg to It . Iiighiv p( rishahle nature 

tin I'ltir in II 1- -old III loi iliiiiikits Bisidea 
tt'». tw I i\|i - I ir.i I ill Ins ot iiifeiior and 
mi- > 'I nn u- viinin- 'Up)il\ Im at markets 
with I In 1 ] M-h ill tin \> ir loiinil 


The shell fish industry of the lakes is now 
confined mainly to the collection ol lime shells 
from certain regions of two of the major lakes. 
These supply all the lime required for building 
purposes in the State and recently a scheme has 
been drawn up exploiting these extensive 
resources for the manufacture of cement. 

Large beds of edible oj'stcrs are also found In 
three of the lakes At present these arc not 
very popular asi an article of food. However, 
investigations are under progress for culturing 
them on the same principles as those followed in 
Europe and for finding out markets for liver 
oysters outside the State 

While in the rest of India inland fisheries are 
very unfavourable since many of the rivers and 
tanks dry up in summer, in Travancore fresh 
water fisheries are a source of perennial fish 
supply, and some of the fresh water fish find 
preference to sea fish There are about ISO 
varieties of fresh water fish some of which grove 
to very large size 

Research Activities — k combined aquarium 
and marine Biological laboratory was recently 
completed under the auspices of tho University 
of Travancore The Aquarium which is one of 
the largest in Asia is open to the public and the 
Laboratory, in addition to trainiftg students for 
pobt-graduato research degrees will also function 
as a bureau of fisheries with tho fol'offing 
objects , 

1 Propagation of useful food fishes and tbclr 

distribution to suitable wafers 

2 Investigations relating to fish culture fish 

diseases, conservation of fishery re- 
sources and development of commercial 
fisheries 

3 btudy of methods of fishing, fishery Indus- 

tries, and utilization of Marine products 

4 Dibsemtnation of knowledge 

fishery science among those engageu 
HI the industry. 
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ally (copyright being a bundle of different rights) 
and either generally or subject to limitations, or 
may grant any interest in the right by license 
to another person but no such assignment or 
grant Is valid unless It is in nTlting signed by 
the o^vner of the right in respect of which the 
assignment or grant is made or by his duly 
authorised agent 

Duration of Copyright. 

1 Generally the term for which copyright 
subsists is the life of the author and a period 
of 50 years after his death but at any time after 
the expiration of 25 years or In the case of a 
work in which copyright subsisted at the time 
of the passing of the Imperial Act of 1911, 30 
years from the death of the author of a published 
work, copyright In the work is not deemed to 
be infringed by the reproduction of the work 
for sale if the person reproducing the work 
proves that he has given the notice in writing 
prescribed by the Governor- General in Council 
of his intention to reproduce the work and that 
he has paid In the prescribed manner to or for 
the benefit of the owner of the copyright, royal- 
ties in respect of all copies of the work sold by 
him calculated at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
price at which he publishes the work 

If, at any time after the death of the author 
of a literary, dramatic or musical work, which 
has been published or performed In public, a 
complaint is made to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council that the owner of the 
copyright In the work has refused to re-publlsh 
or allow the re-publication of the work or has 
refused to allow the performance In public of 
the work and that by reason of such refusal the 
work Is withheld from the public, the owner of 
the copyright may be ordered to grant a licence 
to reproduce the work or perform the work In 
public as the case may be on such terms and 
subject to such conditions as the Judicial Com- 
mittee may think fit 

Duration of Sole Ownership of Copyright. 

In the case of works first published in British 
India copsTight Is subject to this limitation that 
the sole right to produce, reproduce perform 
or publish a translation of the work subsists 
only for a period of 10 jears from the date of 
the first publication of the work but if within 
the said period the author or any person to 
whom he has granted permission so to do pub- 
lishes a translation of any such work In an^ 
language, copyright in such work as regards the 
sole right to produce, reproduce, perforin or 
publish such translation in that language is not 
subject to the limitation above prescribed 


Copyright of Photographs. 

The term for which copjTight subsists in 
photographs is 50 years from the making of 
the original negative from which the photograph 
was directly or indirectly deriaed and the 
person who was owner of such negative at the 
time when such negative was made is deemed 
to be the author of the w'ork 

Musical Instrumonts. 

The provisions of the act ns to mechanical 
instruments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions " The 
majority of Indian melodies," it was explained 
in Council, have not been published, t e , wTltten 
in staff notation, except through the medium 
of the phonograph It is impossible in many 
cases to identify the original composer or author, 
and the melodies are subject to great xarietj 
of notation and tune To meet these conditions 
s 5 of the Indian Act follows the English Musical 
Copyright Act of 1902 by defining musical w ork 
as meaning anv combination of mclodj and 
harmony, or either of them, which has been 
reduced to writing 

The Copj'rlght Act does not applv to designs 
capable of being registered under the Patents 
and Designs Act II of 1911 except designs which 
though capable of being so registered are not 
used or Intended to be used as models or patterns 
to be multiplied by any Industrial process 

Infringement of Copyright. 

Copyright in a work Is considered to be 
infringed by any person who without the consent 
of the owner of the copwight does anjllilng, 
the sole right to do which is conferred b\ the 
CopjTight Act on the owner of the copjripbt 
Where copyright In any w ork has been infringed, 
the owner is entitled to all remedies b> waj 
of injunction, damages and accounts Dserj 
suit or other cixll proceeding regarding infringe- 
ment of copyright must be instituted and tried in 
the High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge An action in respect of infrlngeincnt of 
cops right cannot be commenced after the ex- 
piration of 3 >cars next after the infrinceinent 
Ko Court inferior to that of a Presidenej Magis- 
trate or a Magistrate of the Pirst Class can trj 
I any offence against the Copj right Act It Is 
not an infringement of copyright to publNli a 
report in a newspaper of an address of a jiolitlcsl 
nature delixered at a public meeting 

Where a married w omnn and her husband arc 
joint authors of a work the Interest of such 
married xxonian therein shall be her sejnrate 
propertj 
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buted in the Northern region of India, occurrmg 
all over Upper Assam and in North and South 
Bengal (Buxa, Jalpalgurl, Nurseong, Eallmpong, 
Chittagong), and In Orissa (Puri, Angul and 
some of the adjoming States) In the Soutii, 
however, the type is not extensive, owing to the 
steep ramfall gradient in ihe Western Ghats, 
and it is limited to narrow strips just north of 
Bombay, near Goa, South Cochm and part of 
Coorg Forming a dense forest of several 
canopies, there are again numerous evergreen 
species, but mixed with them are many decidu- 
ous species, such as the Terminalias, and the 
general height is somewhat less than in the 
wet evergreen forests • ^ 

3 Tropical Moist Deciduous Forests — ^In 
these forests the trees are leafless for part of 
the year, and although the canopy is complete, 
the forests are not so dense, nor are the trees 
so tall as in the preceding types The height of 
the dominant trees varies from 100 to 150 feet 
In tlie southern region, Teal is the chief tree, 
mixed with Terminalias and many other species 
The type is widely distributed all over the centre 
and south of litdia, in the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore In the North, Sal (Shorea robusta) 
is the dominant species, and the type extends 
extensively throngn Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces up to the 
eastern border of the Punjab 

4 Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests. — This 
type is found throughout the Peninsula, 
in Bombay, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Madras, and in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, from Orissa, tlirough Bihar and the United 
Provinces to the Punjab, wherever the annual 
rainfall is from about 30 to 50 inches In the 
South, the most important tree is again Teal, 
but there are many associates, which often be- 
come the dominant species In the North, the 
forest IS typically mixed, with Sal occurring 
only locally 

5 Tropical Thom Forest — The dry tract 
throughout the Peninsula, to the lee of the 
Western Ghats, from the extreme south to 
Indore and Bhopal, with a rainfall of only 20 
to 35 inches per year, is characterised by a low 
open forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acacia are especially common The 
corresponding area in the North has an even 
lower rainfall, 10 to 30 inches per vear It 
extends throughout the western side of Upper 
India (except for areas of actual desert), from 
the North-West Frontier Province, through 
the Punjab and Bajputana, to Sind and Balu- 
chistan, with eastern extensions into the drier 
parts of the United Provinces, espcciaiij on 
unfavourable soils Acacias are again charac- 
teristic, although less prominent than in the 
south and the related tree Prosopts spicigera is 
also generally distributed 

6. Tropical Dry Evergreen Forest. — special 
tyjie is met on the Carnatic coast, where 
tlic rainfall is SO to 50 inches per year, but is 
largelj from the retreating (north-east) mon- 
soon in October and November Here there is a 
low forest 30 to 40 feet high, consistmg of small 
thick leaved evergreen trees, such as Mxmutops 
hexandra and Memecplon cdule 


II.— SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

These are represented only by wet tjiies on the 
higher hills, such as the Nilguis and Palm hills, 
where the rainfall is relatively high The sub- 
tropical zone, from about 3,000 feet to 6,600 feet, 
has a dense evergreen forest of medium height 
(60 feet) in which Eugenia is a cliaracterktic 
genus, with Lauracece and other families also well 
represented Abov e this, in the temperate zone, 
rolling grassy downs are characteristic, as round 
Ootacamund, with patches of forest, known as 
sliolas, occupying the sheltered folds in the hills 
These forests, probably the relics of former much 
more extensive forests which hav’c been reduced 
[by burning, felling and grazing, are tjTiically a 
relatively low but fairly dense evergreen tjpe, 
60 to 60 feet high, with a great variety of trees, 
among which Ternstrccmia, Eugenia and J\leli- 
osma are tjpical genera 


m.— NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS. 

1. Subtropical Wet Hill Forests — This 
type occurs on the lower slopes of the Bast- 
em Himalaj’as and in the Assam-Burma hills, 
from a little under 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet The 
forests are mostly of good height (up to 150 feet) 
and density, characterised by many species of 
evergreen Oals and Chestnuts, with many other 
temperate trees, such as Alder and Sirch, whicli 
arc deciduous for short periods Pines arc typi- 
: cally absent, or are confined to drier sandy soils 
or well drained ridges, while Divtcrocarps some- 
times extend upwards from the tropical wet 
evergreen forests 

2 Subtropical Moist Hill Forests — These 
extend the whole length of the Western 
land Central Himalayas, from the North-West 
Frontier Province to Bhutan, mostly between 

3.000 and 6,000 feet, but descendmg in places to 

2.000 feet, and ascending on soutlierly aspects to 
7,500 feet 

The prmcipal tree is the C/iir or Chil pmc 
(Pinns longifoha), which forms almost pure for- 
ests over extensive areas Oal<t, Rhododendrons 
and other trees mix with or replace the Chir at 
the higher levels and in damper situations 

Tlie tjpe extends eastwards into tlie Eiiasi, 
Naga, Slanipur and Upper Burma hills, but 
instead of the Chir the dominant tree is the 
Khasi pine {Pinus Ihasya) Tliis again is re- 
placed bv Pinus nicrkusn on the lulls in the Soutii 
Shan States and parts of Lower Burma 

3. Subtropical Dry Evergreen Forests — Tiiesc 
are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
i trees and thorny shrubs, in which the chief 
' species is the Ohre {Olca ciispidata) Tliev occur 
[from about 1,500 feet to 5,000 feet 111 tlie Himv- 
llayan footiiills, tlic Salt Range and the Kaia 
Chitta hills in Punjab, Kashmir and Hazara, 
extending westwards into Bvlucliktan and other 
countries Tlie forests have mostl> been consi- 
derably iinpovenshed bv grazing, lopping and 
felling and witli protection tlie general densitj. 
becomes much better 


IV.— NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS 

1. Wet Temperate FortsU — Thes- are fourd 
a the Eastern Himalavas from 
rards. extending throuch IJensal A 

ilUs of Assam and Burma, from aJost -e* 
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t 1 ■* >110 feet Thcv arc t^plcaUy fairly dense 
c\»’->ref“n forests, in which sescral species of 
u »* 5 and Chest nuts predominate, but many other 
=p 'CIOS are also present including typically deci- 
iuou- trees such as Maple, Elm and Primus 

2 Moist Temperate Forests. — Along the 
whole length of the Himahias from the North 
Me-t iror.tier Frounce, through Kashmir, 
I’uiijili, 1 (iiteif f’roi luces Nepal and the Dar- 
je. hug dwnct to 'siWkmi \nd Bhutan, at aiti- 
tudi s from 5 Out) to 11,0<I0 feet, and with a rain- 
fall from 40 to Uxi inches per \ear, are to be 
foiiDil < \tt ii'iNp conifirous forests similar to the 
temp* ri*> forests ot hurope and North America 
The cliicf trt(s ire '^praet Siher Fir, Cedar 
(/teadar) Hlue Pine (Polity ereelsn), and Tsiiga 

i ypr, r (fill !,», <i|so occur to a less extent 
oftMi tr(e-.art nnveil together, but pure 
crop- ot o'K itr the otlur ire almost more frequent, 
ih p< ndiuc on thr dtituiU aspect and other con- 
dniofi- 1 \i rgrct II Oals are also often present, 
pf’i'ii'ii \ on ■.outlnru aspects, while in the 
•Hiiip r -itintjon- ire ojten mam broad Itaied 
tru- ilso ti pn U of 1 uropcan torcsts, buch as 
W I pi 11 •rn‘ie,nii flor'.e < hi nut, Birch, Elm, 

I b 

3 Dry Temperate Forests — In the inner 
riri.ib ol the Ifimihi i- where the South Mest 
t'lniisoon I- ffdric anil the riinnll is usualh less 
tbi'i 4*1 lilt In s i liar and that is mosth in the 
ftirm of winttr snow i- to be founil exteudiug 
from to 11101)0 flit I liner an<l more open 
Itpe of tiinpirati ton-t If coiisl-t, <hiell\ ofi 
tin ciiiiifi r- < » III r ( fliii fan I'nvi Ci rari/iaiiil and i 

till rip'i'tii witli-onii ''iher !■ ir ivul , 
il I i.t 


i grove (Rhizophera, Brouguiera, etc ) and Smdn 
(Berthera) forestsj typical of salt water swamps. 
Many of the trees have stilt roots for support, and 
“ knees ” or pneumatophores projecting upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots. 

3. Fres1i«water Swamp Forests. — ^These are 
not very extensive, but are to be found abet o 
the salt water limit in tlie deltas of the largo 
rivers, and also in depressions, often old rncr 
beds, in parts of Assam, Bengal, the United tio- 
Mnees and Madras They are subject to pro- 
longed annual flooding and have various species 
according to the locality. The delta type in 
Bengal supports the best of the Sundri forests, 
often over 100 feet high 

4 Riverain Forests — Along all tlie larger 
ri\ ers on the banks of new alluvium are to bo 
found stretches of moisture-loving trees, such as 
Lagergtrmmta flos-regina, Terminalia mjnoearpa 
and Sahx ietrasperma On recently deposited 
graaels and sand, extensive stretches of which 
occur along many river courses both in North and 
houth India, are often to be found foiesis la 
\ aiious stages of succession, depending on how 
new or old is the deposit, on the rainfall and other 
local factors Perhaps the most diaractcrisfic 
arc the Khatr (Acaeta catechu), Smoo {Dalbergia 
siKsii) and Tamanx forests found throughout 
Northern India from Assam to Punjab The«ic 
forests are usually diaracterised by heavy grass, 
and w ith protection they slowly change to a more 
misiellaneous typo of forest by the pradnai colo- 
lUMiig of other species 

himpint VI I r I, Mill 11 witli-imn cr / ir amt . Vll — THF BAMBOOS. 

Idle I , .1 I i.t, r i| Mtinu- l.riMit h n«ll VU.— IHt. BAMBUua. 

uti- - 1 b I Ml,', \ I uni till Holm Oak I No account of the forests of India would oo 

\ 'in 1 111 * 11 - wiiili till obi? ;<ninpltte without a reference to the UoinoOT*, or 

iiii r.i| n it /imc riic I "hw-h there are very many species occurring m 
i-l.iiiir I huiibi Inn* r 'lb'’ tropical, subtropical and temperate zones 
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lit rbs ami i ^ all bamboos, such ns Bambiisa arundinaeea ana 
Hit- mull i>\ Oenilroealamus hamtllonn, often form a jen 
•Icnse undergrowth in the tropical semi evcrw^li 
imt moist deciduous forests, while Denar^m' 
mil* 5fric(M,s is locally abundant 
important In the drier parts of the tropical nwi 
•It I iduoiis forests and in some of the tropiw ««y 
ilcciduoiis forests One of the important tmu s 
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ifp IS of forests with a dense 
bamboos which are not at present economic, y 
* \fili>itabir .lurt which often greatly hinder ot 
lorcst op) ration 

Foret Policy— The gciicml 
<.i>M rniiiput of India in 
■hilniteli laid down in 1801 
I'l the areas under the control of the Depi rl 
lilt.) lour broad classes, namely — 

(a) 1 orcsts the preserv atlon of J*'!!?* 

till on climatic or physical pzounds. TO -- 
usiiillv situated in hUly county T m^rfance 
tii.ii of forest growth is of vltol 

arcDunt of its influence on the s*®***^*<!nii midden 
fall and on the pretention of erosion and stiooco 

lliiiid', . 

(M F orcsts which afford a B«PP|y 
tim tiers for commercial purimscs, *®®"{ 

Ph as the teak Ior®’ts of Ccntrirt and 
Itidia the eal forests of and pin* 

North Lastcrti India, and th® ^ 

f'lti-sts of the North-VVestern Himalaya 
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g Minor Porests, containing somewhat in- 
1 : kinds of timber and managed for the pro- 
duction of wood, fodder, grazing and other pro- 
duce for local consumption , these forests are of 
great importance in agricultural districts 
(d) Pasture lands — These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term but 
grazing grounds managed by the Forest Depart- 
ment merely as a matter of convenienee 
These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent be managed 
with more than one object 

Adminislratioii — ^The forest business of the 
Government of India is carried out in the De- 
partment of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also Pre- 
sident of the Forest Eesearch Institute at 
Dehra Dun and is the technical adviser to the 
Government of India in forest matters Under 
the Constitution of 1919 Forests were made a 
transferred subject in Bombay and Burma, 
where they had long been administered by the 
Provmeial Governments, and in 1924 the Be- 
forms Inquiry Committee presided over by the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, Home Member 
of the Government of India, recommended that 
they be transferred in other provinces un- 
less any local Government on examination of 
the position could make out a convincing case 
against the transfer in its own province After 
the Constitution of 1936 Burma was separated 
from India and Forests were included in the 
schedule of Provincial subjects throughout 
India 

Territorial Charges —The various pro- 
vinces are divided into one or more Forest 
Circles, each in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 
usually provinces containing three or more 
circles also have a Chief Conservator who is the 
head of the Department for his province Circles 
are divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in cliarge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service Each Division contains 
a number of Banges in charge of junior members 
of the Provincial Service or of Forest Bangers 
or Deputy Bangers , heavy Divisions are also 
sometimes divided into Sub-divisions The 
Banges are further sub-divlded into a number of 
rounds and beats Tliese are protective as well 
as administrative sub-divisions held by Foresters 
and Forest Guards 

Non«Territorial Charges — ^Apart from terri- 
torial charges there are various Important 
posts of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Bcsearch and Education, Silviculture, 
Utilisation and the preparation of Forest "Work- 
ing Plans 

The Forest Service — The Forest Service 
comprises four branches . — 

(1) Tlie Indian Forest Service — ^Tlils still 
contains 172 officers Of these 169 were re- 
cruited direct to tiie service Becruitment to 
this service ceased in 1932 
(2) The Indian Forest Engineering Serv ice — 
Ttus service was created in 1919 but since 1022 
no further recruitment has been made Some 
of the Forest Engineers have been transferred 
to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned or 
have retircdi The present number of' officers 


in the Indian Forest Engineering Service is 
only 2, one in ^he Punjab and the other in 
Bombay 

(3) The Provincial Forest Service — Till 
1928, officers for the lower gazetted Forest 
Service were recnilted for direct appointment 
as Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
and were known as Provincial Forest Service 
Officers They were trained at the Imperial 
Forest College, Delun Dun After the training 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indian 
Forests Service was started at Dehra Dun, in 
1926, the training of the Provincial Forest 
Service officers was stopped in 1928 

With the advent of Provincial autonomv in 
1935 and the consequent cessation of all further 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service, Pro- 
vincial Governments are now building up new 
Provincial Forest Services of their own to take 
the place of the Indian Forest Services As a 
result the old Provmeial Forest Services will 
disappear in duo course 

(4) Tlie Subordinate Forest Serv'lcc — These 

consist of Forest Bangers, Deputy Bangers, 
Foresters and Forest Guards ' 

With tlie closing down of the Coimbatore 
College in 1939, tlie training of Forest Bangers is 
now concentrated at the Indian Forest Bangers 
College at Dehra Dun for the whole of India, 
except Bombay, the latter province making its 
own arrangements 

Tlie training of subordinates below the rank 
of Bangers is carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes 

Forest Education — Forest education in 
India first started with the founding in 1878 
of a Forest School at Dehra Dun, for the train- 
ing of forest rangers The school owed its 
origin to a memorandum submitted in Septem- 
ber, 1877, by Sir Dietrich Brandis, the first 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Gov ernment 
of India, in which ho urged tlie dcsirnbilitj 
of creating a national Forest School in India, 
with tlie object of preparing students for the 
executive charge of a range, and of enabling 
Forest Bangers to qualify for promotion to the 
superior staff Forestrj', he said, must ccaec 
to be a subject of foreign introduction it must 
become naturalised before it could be regarded 
as established on a safe and pcnnauciit basis 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have todav’ been 
more tlian realised, for not only is the executive 
cliargo of ranges and even divisions now being 
held by ranger students of Dehra Dun or of the 
daughter college at Coimbatore, but with the 
establishment of the new Indian Forest College, 
probationers are now being trained dlrectlj 
for the Superior Forest Services of the various 
Provinces and States of India 

The original Forest School, established in 
1878, came directly under tlie Government of 
India in 1884, when it became known ns flic 
Imperial Forest College, and trained Bangers at 
first for all the provinces In 1912 the ^fndns 
Forest College was ojicncd at Coimbatore, serving 
Jhidras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, and tlie Soutti and Central Indian 
States, the Imperial Forest College at Dthra 
Dun serving the rest of India Tlie Jladm- 
Forest College has now been closed, how evtr 
with effect from the 1st July 1939, and I' ",<r 
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students from all parts of India are again being 
trained at Debra Dun. Tliis College at Dehra 
Dun has now been renamed the Indian Forest 
Hanger College, to distinguish it from the 
new Indian Forest College for the training of 
officers for the Superior lorest Services, opened 
In mss 

111 1912 a separate course was started for the 
Provincial Forest Services as then constituted 
This course was closed in 1928 with the cessation 
of direct recruitment to the old Provincial 
Forest services From 1st November, 1926, 
the training of Indian probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service was commenced, a separate 
Indian Forest Service College being established 
In the old Forest Research Institute at Chand- 
bagh, Dehra Dun This College, however, had 
to be closed in November, 1932, owing to the 
cessation of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service 

Following the transfer of “Forests" to popular 
control, uuder the reformed constitution, the 
old Indian Forest bervice is slowly disappearing, 
md 111 its plate each province la building up its 
own Superior Forest service For the training 
of ofllcirs for these new Provincial Forest Ser- 
vices, and for tlie corresponding Forest Services 
of the Indian Suites, the Indian Forest College 
was cstabllstud at New Forest in conjunction 
with the Forest Research Institute and was 
opened in May, 19J8 

The Indian Forest College — The Indian 
Forest College is housed In the Forest Research 
lustltuUs bulhllng at New Forest and Is well 
cquipptd with lecture and common rooms, and 
biological and chcmii.al laboratories The 
museums, hcrttarlunv Ulioratorles and work- 
shops and the i intral Librarj of the Forest 
lleecirch Institute form an important part of 
llic < olloge, ill B'j f »r as tli* v an lirgelv used for 
cducatloriJii purjiosii hv the Research Officers 
and » oUegt >1 lit Hoittl mommodation is 
•—^ovidi 1 111 1 la^s ll OilK I rs liuiigalows and 
Is a (oinni iii un “-i Urge pla>liig field 
a j<ivi!i<<n jroMd, s foothill and lioekey 
iinU till [It'll md tenuis courts 

it* -t nf '( till to!i(,.i 1 oiisists nominally 
of tw '—til' 1 iiini|nl tiid Proft s-ior of Forestry, 
all I ih 1> 'll M III I iijiiionng ,ind burvejing, 
uni I tl, g Hill I Imiuiitnitiic loutrol of tlie 
I'n '1 h I,' t "H -it Hi Si an h lustituti and t'oHeges 
Pul 111 tiiiiUoii tin Uioianh Olliers of all the 
hrauihts of tin lorist Utstarch Institute act 
is I cl m r- 111 tht ir ns[iti,ll\e suhjttis 

riiv loii'n co\irs two viars, and among 
otlie' couiuiiiiis \u iiDuours digrte not 
towir that, -I ll .1 1 1 1 'B, ill silt III e or 

in ilium itsi s or igiu ultun or its tquivalent, 
U rcijuin 1 ns » ijuiditi, ui m tor t iitrj and the 
comtiiu itl III 1 h t mv an t m lUu niaili s Is 
jirefirred lln fins mo lia 3 jiio per year, 
and the total cost Itii ludliig stljiind foi 
living tspt.n'is I o-t of lamj' outfit and 
equlpmtni, and travdlmg cxjiinses (or field 
training amt touts ronus to about Us lu,5()0 
for the two V tars luuisi oji'y those studints 
irt accepted who art diputcd 1> tlulr Provinces 
or States, or who hive a guarantee of einploy 
ment on their successfully (.ompktiug the course 

The Indian Forest Ranter CoUece — Ihe 
Indian Forest Unn,;tr College (formerly 


known as the Forest School, and then ns the 
Imperial Forest College) is housed in the original 
College buildings at Dehra Dun These com- 
prise a college building, with lecture and com- 
mon rooms, drawing and engineering halls, 
biological laboratory and museum, and hostels 
for the students The surrounding grounds, 
covering about 4 acres, constitute a small ar- 
boretum and include tennis courts, while there 
13 a good playing field adjacent. 

The staff of the College consists at present 
of the Director and the Assistant Instructor 
Certain of the Research Officers of the Forest 
Research Institute also lecture in theii special 
subjects 

The course covers two years Among other 
conditions, the« minimum qualification for ad- 
mission to the College Is A certificate of 
having passed the Intermediate Examination 
of any recognised Indian university with one or 
more of the following subjects — ^Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. A certifi- 
cate of having passed any other examination 
of an equivalent or higher standard will be 
admissible The fees are Rs 1,500 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for living 
expenses, camp outfit and equipment, and 
travelling expenses for field training and tours 
comes to about Rs 4,860 for the two years' 
course Only those students are accepted who 
are deputed by their Provinces or States, or 
who have a guarantee of employment on tlicir 
successfully completing the course 

Research — The Forest School founded at 
Dehra Dun in 1878 became also a recognised 
centre of Forest Research in 1900, when at tlio 
instance of Sir SainthiU Eardley-V^llmont, then 
Inspector-General of Forests, a staff was appoint- 
ed to mvestlgate problems connected both witn 
the growing of forests and with the utilisation 
of forest produce 

In 1914 the first Forest Research Inrtilute 
was opened on the Chandbagh Estate, Dciira 
Dun Within a very few years the war demnnn 
for forest produce emphasised the scop®,?", 
need for extensive research far beyond uwi 
for which accommodation had been provMM. 
Plans were therefore made for a new FOTCs 
R esearch Institute on the Kanlagaih 
Forest) estate a few miles out of Dehra Dun, 
and it was opened on the 7th 
The old Institute was converted into tlio Inojan 
Forest Service College, but with the closing 
of that coUege in 1932, the whole of the Chan 
liagii estate was given up, and with many 
additions and modifications now forms ti 
Doon School 

The Forest Research Institute 
■ aduiiiilstrativo control of the 
' of Forests, who is also the President. Tlicrc a 
{five main branches of forest rcseareh, 7 
silviculture, Forest Botany, UtlUMtlon, l>n 
mology and Cliemistry Silviculture, wh 

deals with aU the production Bide of for«t j, 

IS under the direction of tho Sjlvlcultur < 
Much of the actual rcseariffi work is, liowov t 
decentralised and done by loca! 

1 cutturists in the provinces, but the w 
. Silviculturist co-ordinates their 
the statistical computing and acts «• . 

tlon bureau on silvlcuitural 
vviiole of India and Burma. Tlie Botsnl a 
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branch IS chiefly concerned 'nith the identifica- 
tion of species, but lias a mycological seetion 
dealing iiith fungus diseases of trees and wood 
rotting fungi The Utilisation branch has 
sections dealing respectnely uith timber testing, 
uood uorking, wood preservation, timber 
seasoning, paper making, iiood technology and 
minor forest products The sections are under 
the charge of specially trained Indian assistants 
and arc equipped with up-to-date workshops, 
testing machines, seasoning kilns, antiseptic 
treatment plant, sawmill and a paper-making 
plant sufficiently large to enable paper-making 
tests to be earned out on a commercial scale 
The Forest Entomologist is primarily concerned 
with research into the control of insect attacks 
In tree crops, and insect damage to timber 
There is also a section dealing with the taxonomy 
of Indian insects under the Systematic Entomo- 
logist The Cliefiiist does research work into 
drugs, oils, and other minor forest products, 
and there is also a Soil Cliemist who is engaged 
on sill icultural problems 


The Forest Research Institute is thus organised 
and equipped to deal with ciery aspect of Forest 
Bcsearch and the work it has done in the past 
and is doing has gone a long way towards im- 
proving the productivity of the forests of India, 
and had led to the fuller and better utilisation 
of their products^ w’ith correspondingly increased 
flnmcial returns Limited facilities also exist 
at the Forest Research Institute for training in 
research methods and for the conduct of re- 
search by private individuals 

Forests Products — ^Forest produce is divided 
into two mam heads — (1) lilaior produce, tliat 
is timber and firewood, and (2) Mmor produce, 
comprising all other products such as bamboos, 
leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks, 
auinial and mineral products, etc The average 
armual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources aierages about 29fl million cubic feet 
This was undertaken a few years ago at the 
initiation and development of certain large 
exploitation sclioiiies, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success It was hoped 
in Madras, by utilising modern American methods, 
to extract and utilise rcr} large quantities ol 
raluablc timbers, but the final result proied 
that this extensile exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests nor 
by the possibilities of satisfying markets The 
ProMucial Goi eminent after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policj 

III the Andamans notable developments Imc 
taken place In the past, extraction of timber 
was done bv elephant dragging with the result 
tint onlv a fringe of the forests could be touched 
Attempts were made in cmploMiig American 
methods of mechanical logging, for which ma- 
chlnerj' was bougljt and an Amcricin expert 
cmplojed to take charge of the work The 
costs of extraction, houeier, by these means 
roied too lilgli Recenth the problem Ins 
ecu sohed by means of light tnmwajs, the 
trains ol trucks being drawn bj elephants which 
lia\e been superannuated from oridinar> work, 
and it has been found possible in this wa> to 
work large, hitherto inaccessible areas of forest 


very cheaply Elsewhere in India a great part 
of the trade in timber lies in tlie liands of con- 
tractors who are, on the whole, regarded trust- 
worthy if sufficient control o^er their operations 
IS exercised 

Forest Industries — The imporkint role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in proiiding employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognised If accurate estimates were a\aiIablo 
for India, they would no doubt show tliat apart 
from the jungle population which is directly 
dependent on the forests and the large numbers 
of wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, rafts- 
men and others w'orking in and ncarthem, employ - 
ment on an enormous scale is proMded to per- 
sons engaged in working up the raw products 
Among these latter may' be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwTights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers 
The Indian census shows over a million people 
and their dependents so employed in Rritisli 
India and nearly a further half millloii in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months m tilt v ear to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture W ith the 
opening up of the forests, the extension of sy stc- 
matic viorking, the wider use of known products, 
and the possible discovery of new products, a 
steady and extensive development of industries 
dependent on the forests of India may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the future 

Ftnandal Results— The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 y ears has been steady Gross rev cntie, 
before the late world-wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades, stcadilv 
increased until it amounted to some Rs 2 ou 
lakhs a year, surplus revenue aipoiiiiting to 
upwards of 26 per cent of gro<-s revenue 
Most of the prov iiiccs ordlnnrilv show a ste ul\ 
increase of surplus Figures of Revenue, i^v- 
penditure and Surplus for the three y cars indiiig 
1939-40 are ns follows — 

Year^ Revenue Expenditure Surplus 

1939-40 30,202,818 22,744,245 74,58,573 

1938 39 30,097,307 23,130,435 0 01.0,932 

1937-38 30,185,380 22,258,008 7,02j,772 

Agencies — The general practice of the Forest 
Department in the Govcrniucnt of liidii and 
tlie various Provinces is to conduct their own 
sales direct with timber dc.ilcrs or large con- 
sumers though there arc notable cxtcjitloii') 
Indian timber marketing in England (especially 
Andaman timbers) is now done iiudir the 
direction of a Timber Adviser viho Is attachid 
to the Office of the High Comml-slontr for 
India Sales of Indian timbers ind isj'etiallv 
timbers from the Andamans are tteadllv 
increasing 

BibhosTaphy— A large number of bulk * 11 -- 
and other publications has been I--iiid by tl,e 
Forest Research Institute, and tbt-e ill-, 
can be obtained from the J’rf-iJtnt 1 
Research Institute and Colko.* Ic-.- , 

Dchra Dun, U P 
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Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the Indla-En^and irireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur* 
ing of secrecy When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
" tapped " with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear " was installed 


stantial funds for the purpose A special 
inducement for the expansion of broadeastliig 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus 


Any private telephone ouner can use the 
service for an overseas call Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities 

Liberal allowance is made at the discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speecli is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for IS the period of effective speech only 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls whpn 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation ) 


The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a 20 h w 
medinm*wave broadcasting station at Delhi 
This station was actually opened on 1st Janu- 
ary 1936 Its wavelength is 838 0 metres 
(886 kc/s) The wavelength was somewhat in- 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first 20 k w station 
to be built The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed 


Broadcasting — ^ITor several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Badio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from licence lees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs lor the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additlonai 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the -former being Inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each, an aerial input 
oi one and a half kilowatts, the same as that 
of the 2I1O stations in London, of wliicli they 
were practically duplicates The programmes 
were so arranged that both Indian and 
European music were broadcast daily and the 
news bulletins and market and ncather reports 
were read in two languages 

AU India Radio — The Indian Broadcasting 
Company was wound up in 1930 and its opera- 
tions have since been conducted by the Govern- 
ment of India Government for this purpose 
formed an Indian State Broadcasting Ser> ice, 
now called All India Badio, and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representati\ e of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, to 
keep them in touch with public opinion The 
Committee had as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council in charge 
of the subject. 

Government, availing themsches of an 
improvement in their financial condition, in 
1934-35 decided upon a largo do\elopmcnt of 
tbclr broadcasting Bcr\ico and allocated sub- 


The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr Lionel Elelden, who took up his duties 
in August 1935 and was largely instrumental in 
the initial organization of the new Delhi station 

Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station in 
Delhi, intimated that they proposed to follow 
this by the installation of modem trans- 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modem station would be opened in 
Madras The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Flelden led to o 
revision of these plans, and through his 
instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr H L Elrkc. 


A valuable report was presented by this official, 
and a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated Government engaged 
Mr O "W Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
In the world, to be their principal engineer 
for constmetion and research work Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed in January 1937 It included new 
10 kw short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and one 10 k w and one 5 k w 
short-wave transmitters for broadeastliig and 
experimental work in Delhi It also included 
a 10 kw short-wave transmitter for 
Sladras, for service throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and a 250 watt medium-wave 
transmitter for Madras City All this 
apparatus is of the most modern type 
This makes for economy in working and 
gives purity of rendering unexcelled In any 
other counts} The short-wave plant is 
considered of great Importance, as it provides 
a measure of service for the whole of 
India The medium-wave transmitters are 
Intended to give a first-grade scrrice on in- 
expensive receivers in the largo 
owing to atmospheric conditions in Ind* 
during the gre-ater part of the j car cannot l>e 
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expected to provide a first-grade service at 
distances more than SO to 50 miles {rom the 
specnl areas for vrluch they arc Intended. 


His Excellency the ilarqiiess of Linlithgotv, | 
immediately after taking the oath of office as j 
Viceroy in Xew Delhi on 18th April 1636,' 
■jiroceeded to deliver a broadcast address 
to the Princes and people of India This 
remarlvahle innovation in procedure was regard- 
ed as indicating His Excellency’s enthusiasm 
for broadcasting and to portend the interest 
he has shown in its development 


licences — Broadcast receiver licences are 
issued at all head and suh post offices at a lee cf 
tgir rupees pet jear, and coier the use of receivh- 
sets throughout British India except Balaclii=tM 
and the North-West frontier Proiincc. Licerces 
for fixed stations for transmitting and expaf 
mental purposes arc much sought alter, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the app'i 
cants, a considerable nnmhcr haieheen Issarf 
(Most of these licences ha^e nowbeen nithfirawn 
for the duration of the war ) The number of 
traders In wireless apparatus who are rcnuir^ 
to take out special import licences lias incrcasrd 
considerably during recent j ear* 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA. 


Headquarters of AB India Hadio • No 5, i 
Sikandra Hoad, New Delhi 1 

Telegraphic address " CONBEOCAST ” i 

Broadcasting m India Is controlled by All India i 
P.adio, which Is a department of the Government: 
of India. The head of this department is the 
f ontroller of Broadcasting, who is assisted at 
headquarters bv the Deputy Controller, the Chief 
LnsnneerjtheAdministrativeOfficer the Assistant 
f'luef Engineer, the Pubhc Relations Officer, 
the Officer on special Dutv (Iniotmationi, the 
Officer on special Dut> (Engineeing) and the 
Programme E\eenti\e 

There are 9 stations and 15 transmitters at 
present in operation in India 8 receiving 
centres are also in operation at the present 
moment at Bombay, Dellil, Calcutta, Mndras, 
Tnchy, Daetn Lucknow and Peshawar One 
more U under construction at Lahore 

Each station is under the control of a Station 
Director, nlio cverci«ps supervision in respect 
of the programme technical (through the Station 
1 ngin'cr) and chrical staff under him Other 
he id* (>f fifficts are (ii Vtws Editor, All- 
’ndn li'idio. (m Editor, The Indian 
don" ' twaz ‘ and “ Parana, ” (nt) 
•■-'arcli I mnueir and (i>) Installation 
itiJiufT III total strength of .Vl) India Radio 
Cb on tilt, I't ,I iimiri, 104d, was as foilows 


ore rb 


Htadquarters 

0 

C7 


Trt-il 


Other 

Offices 

312 

271 

583 


Prosratnates Programmes, both European 
ind Imliin, are phoned hj Station Directors 
' ith t’l'* •’'-t-tance of their Directors of ^o- 
and Programme As’istants These are 
i •'am up in advance of their scheduled 
«ht'- inil priMi-ind in the fortnlghtlj 
Jjurn-'h of All India Radio 

.. ^'«•ws Bnlletins a daj in Eng- 

fi'id Irdm hngmgc« are broadcast for 
ihf> !,•" <-qt of h-teneri at fixed times of the 
day from the r atnl News Organu-atlon at 
i»c'< I All It 'Uv Radio has aiso undcrtol-cn 
‘'cicnicg of rural bro'deafting for the 
tjh't of Mllagcrs at ell Its stations except 
Bo'nlnj ■•-h'TC the scheme has been sns- 
pe"Jcd and Scho-'d Broadcasting ,nt the 
U>!hl, Bomt'av, C-'l-nttn, Madras and Tnehino 


poly stations Pnhlic utility items include broad 
cast of S 0 S messages for the tracing of lost 
persons. 

Each station of All India Radio generallv hit 
the following types of studios for the broadcad- 
ing of different kinds of proprammes — -rndt«b 
music, Indian music, Talks, News, Dratni, 
Gramophone records and Peature prograinracs 

PnbKc Relations — Contact between Alllndh 
Radio and its listeners is established thronch 
themedinm of 

(i) Periodical questionnaires issued from 
its stations to ehcit reactions ana 
tastes of listeners 

(tt) Advisory Committees established at 
DeUii, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
Lahore, Lucknow, Tricbmopolj and 
Dacca in consultation "inth the rm 
vincial Governments to keep the 
Controller In touch with local public 
opinion in the matter of programme 
construction and advise him on ®ucii 
matters 

(r«) The five Radio Jouraals of All IndU 
Radio, uz The Indian 
(English), Awaz (Urdu), Saran- 
(Hindi), Betar Jngat (Bengill) and 
Vanoli (Tamil) 

(tn) Correspondence with 

whom both appreciations and ctiv 

cisms are received 

Growth of Broadcasting -“The prow th^ 

Broadcast receiver licences at the end of 
of each vear beginning with 1933 1- m . 
below wMch will indicate the intcrc-t cvl 

Licence* 
9,27'. 
12.037 
17, 881 

42,152 


in radio 
Year 

1933 

1934 

1935 
193C 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 


97.537 

1,25.317 


j Licences in force at the end of Jan 1912, •* 

I Licences ate is=ued on DrihWjy 

Central, Pottsand Telegraphs, 
head and snb post offices, n«mhcrlD„ , 
all over India, 
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ALL-INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 

(JVUh effect Jrom March JC, 1943) 


Station 

Power 
in K W 

Call I 

sign 

rrequcncy 
in £c/s 

Wave- 

length 

(Metres) 

Transmission Time 
Indian Standard Time 
(Subtract 54 hours for 
GMT) 

1 Delhi 

MW 20 

VUD 

886 

.338 6 

t 

0730 to 1003 




»> 

.. 

tl 

1200 to 1400 





ff 

«1 

1630 to 2245 

Delhi 

SW 10 

VUD 2 

7200 

41 15 

t 

0730 to 1003 





f f 

tl 

1200 to 1400 





If 

tit (a) 1630 to 1900 




tf 

f) 

tn (6) 1916 to 2245 

Delhi 

S W 6 

VUD 3 

11830 

25 36 

i (a) 0720 to 0030 




15290 

19 62 

t(6) 

0945 to 1003 





>* 

tt 

1200 to 1445 




11830 

25 36 

rn (a) 1630 to 1830 




6085 

49 3 

til (6) 1845 to 2315 

Delhi 

SW 10 

VUD 4 

9590 

31 3 

1 

0720 to 1003 




$» 

ff 

1 tl 

1200 to 1445 




ff 

» 

1 tti 

1630 to 2315 

2 Bombay 

MW 1 5 

VUB 

1231 

244 

t 

0730 to 0930 

* 



f9 

ff 

tt 

1230 to 1425 




>9 

*' 

ttt 

1700 to 2245 

Bombay 

SW 10 

VUB 2 1 

7240 

41 44 

t 

0730 to 0930 






tt 

1230 to 1426 






Ml (n) 1700 to 1916 




If 

f f 

Ml (6) 1930 to 2245 

3 Madras 

M W 0 25 

VUM 

1420 

211 

t 

0730 to 0900 






tl 

l.JOO to 1500 




ff 

ff 

tit 

1000 to 2230 

Madras 

S W 10 

VUM 2 

7270 

41 27 

f 

0730 to 0900 





1 I 

tl 

1300 to 1500 






ttt (a) 1600 to 1745 




99 

ff 

lit (b) 1800 to 2230 

4 Caleulta 

MW 1 5 

VUC 

810 

370 4 

1 

0700 to 0830 




ff 

ff 

Tl 

1200 to 1430 




ff 

f* 

ttt 

1030 to 2200 

Calcutta 

SW 10 

VUC 2 

7210 

41 61 

t 

0700 to 0830 





ff 

tt 

1200 to 1430 





f f 

tit (It) 16 JO to I'll 5 




f* 

f f 

lit (6) 1930 to 2200 

Lahore 

MW 5. 

VUL 

1086 

276 

% 

0730 to 0030 


* 



If 

If 

1230 to 133'i 




ff 

ff 

111 

1730 to 2245 

0, Lucknow 

M M 5 

VUW 

1022 

293 5 

1 

0730 to 0030 





ff 

tl 

1230 to 1335 




ff 

If 

tti 

1730 to 2245 

7 Trichinoiioly 

MW 5 

VUT 

758 

396 

t 

0730 to 0900 






tt. 

1300 to 1430 




ff 

ff 

Ill 

1700 to 2200 

8 Dacca 

M W 5 

A'ur 

1167 

257 1 


1630 to 22CO 

0 Peshawar 

M W 0 25 

> VUP 

1500 

200 

t 

0730 to 0900 




ft 

f 

tt 

1700 to 22t5 
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IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, 1st APRIL TO 31st MARCH— (con/J ) 


Principal Articles 

1939*40 

(Twelve months) 

1940-41 

(Twelve months) 

1941-42 
(Ten months 

1st .^ril to 

31st January ) 

- 

NO 

Value 

No 

Value 

No 

Value 



Bs 


Its 


Bs 

Component parts of Wireless 







lecelvers other tlian valves 


3,10,992 


3,66,839 


4,03,238 

Others / . 

• 

3,78,037 


2,08,024 


2,41,947 

Total of Wireless apparatus 


i 





From United Kingdom 


17,35,318 

- 

22,19,771 


24,38,516 

„ Netherlands . 


11,56,632 j 


4,14,938 

• 

491 

„ United States of Ame- 







rica 


15,95,349 1 


17,12,827 

• • 

15,93,066 

„ Other Countries 


4,93,703 j 

\ 

81,888 

• 

3,75,831 

Grand Total 


49,81,002 . 

•• 

44,29,424 

• « 

44,07,904 


The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India is an essen- 
tially Boglisb institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English In Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Govetnor-Qeneral- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Bngiisbman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
tince, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news* 
paper, Tht Timet, which came into existence 
onlv five years later In 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Flassey, only twenty- 
' three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
M nich it was amalgamated in 1861, In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1605, and ft is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The' Herald, 

Tlie first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazelle which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hieky't Gazelle or Journal 
Hlcky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
bis own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his Journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hick}’’e, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazelle bad a career of over half a 


century, when in 1833 It was merged Into the 
Bengal HarLaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Newt with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866, No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, OTie 
CaleuUa Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Qovorament, fiounshos 
still as the oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull tn the East, a dally paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion In India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. .The 
name of this Journal was altered to The English’ 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the nutliorities wiio 
put serious restraints Upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragcinent and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
nows of apparently the most trivial cbaiucter 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and bad to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom ever^bing was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
tbese rules to bo immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 

This change proved beneficial to the etatus 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but stcadilv to 
Join the ranks of Journalism, which bad tjj| 
then been considered a low profession. eUj^ 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best Vnow^j 
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ot Anglo-Indian journalists of those da^s, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the autlionties, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian ^ho tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, be was de- 
ported under rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and still mure Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but In vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought abort 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came Into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants cf 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India T/e Bombay QazeVe 
founded m XT'?!, ceased pabllcalion 10 1914 

The liberal splnt in which Lord Eastings 
bad begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Nati\e or Indian Press The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries VTard, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it reeeired encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to circu 
late through tlio post olBce at one-fourth the 
umal rates This was followed in 1822 bv a 
purely nathe paper in Bombay called the 
N hnmhmi Samachar which still exist «, and thus 
,was laid the foundation ot the Nathe Indian 


Press which at the present day Is bv far lbs 
largest part of the press in India, numbenre 
over 650 papers 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Qwallor, aed 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was cliietir 
confined to the Presidency towns Dnrini; 
the Mutiny its freedom bad to be tempotarllv 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Cannlni? 
passed in June 1857 on account of the licence 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence whlob 
might be prejudicial to public interest*. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free 

On India passing to the Crown Ic 1S5S, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the precs participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning ot this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation ot all was very small 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, bnt the rise in 
infiuence and also clrcnlatton was satistartoi}. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Harris Mookerjl flourished In 
this generation. The Cteil and SlMary OatdU 
was originally published in Simla as a sreeKly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 2.nd, 
1872 Prior to and in the days of the Mulljjv 
the moat famous paper In Nortliern India 
was the Mofussrhte, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a le^ 
years in Simla the Oivit and Jl/ifilorj/ 
acquired and incorporated the Mojusniw, 
and in 1870 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Oaeelfe hCfcan 
to be publlsbed daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 


to murder or to acts of violence. Ibis Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910. 
of wider scope, the main object of ,,, 

to ensure that the Indian press genera ly s 10 “ 
bo kept witliin the limits of legltimste 
discussion 


wn* Slit Ject to licence by tlie Governor- General 
in Coiincii, and the iKcnrei- were Issued or 
refused at tlio di«crptlon of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 rentnled tlic old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a fiw minor requirements. That Act 
was repheed in 1807 by the present Press and 
Rcplstratlon of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act whlcl) was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
afTfclIng lilt Pre^s until 1878 when the Verna- 
eiihr l’ft--s Act was passed That Act was 
reijfalctl during the Viceroyalty of I,ord Rlpon 
In 18S2 J rom tliatdatc until 1007 Government 
made no nltcmpt to Interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 

in IbOB of section 12tA of the Ptnal Code In Its . , 1 in 

present form, which find I'cen originally enacted The different sections of tlic Act 
In 1670, and by the Introduction into the Penallvlew (1) Control over presses and in';’" , 

Code of section 153 V and Into the trimfnal ] publication , (ii) control over PPy",Lintu 


The Act deals, not only with 
to murder and acts of violence, but al 
other specified classes of .„*^«dnco 

inclnding any words or signs 
sotdlcrs or sailors from theft “Weglanc® 

(to bring into hatred or contempt the 
loverament, any Native Prince, ‘’r .“."J * 
tlon of His Majesty’s snbjerts 
Intimidate public servants or F 
individuals. 


rroccdiirc Code of section 108 There were a 
certain number of proseentions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dbsemlnatlon of 
sedition through the 1*1053 continued In 1008 
the New«faf>cr (Incitement to Oflcnoes) Act 
was fiasccd which dealt with pijicrs inciUng 


puojication , tiij convro; i;-;- 

newspapers, (ill) control tjs 

tlnn Intn Hrltlfth India and thC tmU 

, _ Jonst^'' 
cloenrw !!*•' 


tlon Into British India and aviiu- 

ov the fiost of objectlonvblc 
suppresslU of /editions or obj.ctl nst^ 


newspapers, books, 
wherever found 


or other 
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/Repeal of Press Legislation — By the 
utumn of 1017 the Qovemment of India had 
legun to consider the dcsirahiilty of modifying 
t least one section of the Press Act to which 
reat exception had been taken on account of 
he wide powers that It gave Finally, after 
sore than once consulting Local Qovemmenl, 

I Committee was appointed in February 1921 
liter a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
xamine the Press and Registration of Books 
Let, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
eport what modifications were reqnlred In the 
izisting law. That Committee made an un 
nimous report in July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
let should be repealed 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
ind the Post Office Act should be amended 
vhere necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
lelow: (a) The name of the editor should 
le inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
ihe editor should be subject to the same 
labilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
b) tiny person registering under the Press and 
Ctegistratlon of Books Act should be a major to 
leflned by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con* 
Iscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
ihe tiwner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act shonl^ be retained. Oustoms 
and Postal ofiScers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P 0 subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (/) the 
term of imprisonment proscribed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months , (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Reglstra* 
tion of Books Act. 

Rfiect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 

The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
SoLiety — ^An important development in con- 
nection with newspapers in India took place in 
1939, when the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society was formed The Society's principal 
objects are as follows —(a) To act as a central 


organisation of the Press of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, (5) To promote and safeguard the 
business interests of members as affected by the 
action of Legislatures, Governments, the Law 
Courts, municipal and local bodies and associa- 
tions or organisations commercial or formed for 
any other purpose , (c) To collect information 
upon all topics having a practical interest for 
members and to communicate the same to them, 
(d) To promote co-operation in all matters affect- 
ing the common interests of members , (e) To 
hold periodical conferences of its members to 
discuss and determine action on matters of 
common interest , (/) To make rules to govern 
the conduct of its members in specified matters, 
to provide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
and to provide means of determining whether 
there has been such infringement , (g) To maintain 
a permanent secretariat in India which should 
watcdi over the interests of members and should 
permit of a constant interchange of information 
and views , (A) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects 

Editors* Conference. — ^During 1940 a Con- 
ference of Editors was called by Mr R Srini- 
vasan of The Hindu to consider the Government 
of India’s restrictions on the Press under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con- 
gress satyagraha movement The Conferenee 
was held at Delhi and formed itself into a body 
representing the Editors of Indian newspapers 
As a result of its representations the Government 
of India decided to withdraw the restrictions on 
the Press under the Defencb of India Act and to 
set up in each province a Press Advisory Com- 
mittee which Provincial Press Advisers should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
there was doubt A Committee was also set up 
at Delhi to act in conjunction with the Chief 
Press Adviser These Committees are intended 
to act as a sort of liaison between the Press and 
Government, and are appointed with the sanc- 
tion of both Government and the President of 
the Editors’ Conference 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
subsequently adopted a constitution with the 
following aims and objects — (o) To preserve the 
high traditions and standards of journalism 
(5) To serve and safeguard the interests of the 
press in regard to the publication of new s and fair 
comment (c) To secure all facilities and prli i- 
leges to the press for the due discharge of its res- 
ponsibilities (d) To represent the press in 
India in its relations w ith the public and public 
institutions and particuiarly in its relations to 
Government to set up Committees who would 
act as basin between the Government and the 
press as a whole (e) To establish and dc\elop 
contacts with Association with similar objects in 
other countries 
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Banking. 


Aa eveQt of great importance in tbe bistorv 
of Indian banking \ras tbe formation on tbe 27tb 
January 1921 of tbe Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of tbe three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. * 

The idea of a Central BanMng establishment 
for Bntish India ^ras mooted as early as 1836, 
and \7as the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, Trhen Finance Member, in 1859. ‘Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an am^gamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions tbe 
matter was brou^t forward without result and 
it was discussed by tbe Chamberiain Comimssion 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fmirion 
was however the result of a rapproehement on 
the part of tbe Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the d^irabillty of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks.— -The history of 
the Presidency Banks In their refationshfp with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banka had tbe 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their bnsiness 
was restncted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of tbe nght of note issne, 
thongh by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currencv 
bcblness ns agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their nght of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and tbs management of tbe treasury work at 
the Presidencv towns and at their branches 
The old Etatutorv limitations on their business 
Were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the tiovernmcnt’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
virfd and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Goverament. The 
third period dates from the Presidency BanlU 
.■let of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
pajable out of India, and from leading 
fo' a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on tlie security of Immovable pro- 
I>ertj or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two Independent names or upon goods, 
unless tbe goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bankas security At the same 
time Government abandoned direct Interference 
la the management, ceasing to appoint olficiai 
dl’-ectors and dispo^ng of their shares lu the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
U-'C of the Government balanas. BKerve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns Into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and tbe bidances left at tbe disposal of 
tbe Banks were strictly limited. 

This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1020. During tbe war. 


however, the policy was deliberately adortM 
of reducing tbe amount of the balances tela 's 
the Keserve Treasuries and leaving much hi«r 
balances with the Headqnartm of ts* 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the moaet 
market. ' 

the Imperial Bank ef India.— Under ib> 
Imperial Ibnk of India Act of 1920 as amerdea 
by the amendment Act of 1934 which came in‘j 
force from 1st April 1935 the control of the Bsat 
is entrusted to a Central Board of Directors vutb 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and llsiln< 
and such other places as the Central BoirJ 
may determine The Central Board oi Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(а) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(б) one person elected from amongst lb' 

members by each Local Board ; 

(e) a Managing Director and a Depatf 
Mianagmg Director appointed by tb« 
Central Board , 

(d) not more than two non-ofllclals, non’- 
nated by the Central Government 

Bepreseniatives of any now Xocal Board*, 
wWch may he constituted, may be added at tbr 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and tr* 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of Uie Central Board bU 
not entitled to vote The Deputy Managja; 
Director IS entitled to vote in the nfeenceoftht 
Managing Director. . .. 

The Central Government shall nominate as 
oflScer of the Crown to attend the mcetmn 
of the Central Board but be filiall not b* 
entitled to vote. 

Under the Imperial Banlyof India Act of 1^9.0 
provision was made for the increase of tlic rayiw 
of the bank. The capital of the three PrcsI Jcn^ 
Banks consisted of 3i crores of ru^cs in siarw 

ofBs 500 each, fuUy subscribed. The additions 

capital authorised was 7} crorra 
Es 500 each, of which Bs, 12 j be® ra 
up, makmg the present ®P*hil . 

Rs’ Hi crores, of which Bs. 5.62,50.000 ba» 
been paid tip The Reserve Fund rf the «anK 
is Rs 5,62,50,000 and the Balance Sh^ oi 
December 1041 showed the 
Rs 1,03,91.89,667, and Cash Bs la|20,8tO.. 
with a percentage of cash to llabilitic. o ^ 

Agreement with Re***7* i5“^Mnicnl 
The Bank has entered into an ..mjinta 
the Beserve Bank of India wi’l 
torcefor 15 years and thereafter until t rn 
after five years’ notice on either „ U,. 
sions contained in th® “grce'ncn^t Ktw«n i 
imperial Bank of India and the Beserve 
of India are.— . . „ u. fi,. $r]i 

The Imperial Bank of India shall - 1-^, 
agentofthe Beserve Bank of India at an pu 
in British India where there {f “ 
imperial Bank of f tonk e' 

at the commencemMt of the 
India Act, 1934, and thore Is no bronci^^^ 
Banking Department of tlic Reserve 

consideration of the ^^formancc^of^U* 
Agency duties, the I^erve ^nk o n 
pay to the Imperial tonk of 
tlon a sum whldi shall be for the firs- tea yv 
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during which this agreement lain force a commit 
tion calc^ated at 1/16 per cent on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 


number than those existmg at the commencement 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Beserve Bank'of India shall, until the expiry 
of 16 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments . — 

(а) durmg the first five years of this agree- 
ment Bs 9 lacs per annum , 

(б) during the next five years of the agreement 

Bs 6 lacs per annum ; and 

.(c) during the next five years of the agree 
ment Bs 4 lacs per annum 


The Diredorate 

Managing Director . . Sm William Lamond. 

Dy Managing Director . A B Chisholm 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 


Calcutta— 

Sir George Morton, 0 u s , n 0 
T S Gladstone 
B H Moorhouse 
Bombay — 

The Hon’ble Sir Balumtoola M Chinoy 
B B StUeman 
E J Dawson 
Madras — 

G H Hodgson 

' Dewan Bahadur V Shanmuga Mudaliar 
J T Alexander 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 


Nominated by the Central Government. 

The Hon'ble Bai Bahadur Ham Sam Das, c i E , Lahore 


Elected under Section 28, (t), («), of the Act by the Boards 
Bai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, 0 1 E , Calcutta 
Sir Byramjec Jeejeebhoy, Bombay 
J Nuttall, Madras 

Manager in London 
B B Blrreli 


Brakohes 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta 
Park Street, Calcutta 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Dadar, Bombay 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Boad, 
Bombav. 

Mount Boad, Madras 
Abbottabad. 

Abobar. 

Adoni. 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 
.Ahmcdabad City. 
Ahraednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

Allcppcy. 

Alwar (Sub-Branch) 
Ambala City 
AinbalB Cuut. 

Amraotl 

Amritear. 

Asansol 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly 

Bclgaum (Sub-Branch), 
Bollarv. 

Benares. 


I Berhampore (Ganjami. 
Uezwada. 

Bhagalpur 
Bhlmaa aram 
Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr 

Calicut 

Cannanore (Sub- 
Branch) 

Cawiiporc 
Chand.iu<ii (Sub- 
Branch) 

Ohandpur 

Cbapra. 

Cliittagong 

Cocanada. 

Cochin 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo 

CiKldaloro 

Guddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca 

Darbhanga, 

Darjeeling. 

Dclira Dun 
Delhi 
Dhnnbad 
Dhulia. 

, Dlbmgarh. 

Ell ore 
Erode 


Etawah 

Farrukhabad. 

Ferozepore, 

Fyzabad 

Gaya 

Qodhra. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur 

Gujranwal .1 

Guntur 

Gwalior 

Hapur (Sub-Branch) 

Hatbrns 

Howrah. 

Hubh 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore 
Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaiguri 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansi 

Jodhpur 

.lubbulpore 

.Tullundur 

Karachi 

Kasur (Sub-Branch), 

Eatni 

Klnmgaon 

Khandwa 

Kumbakonam 

Lahore 


Larkana, 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur 

Madura 

Mangalore 

Uasulipatam. 

Meerut 

Mirpurkhas (Sub- 
Bramfii) 

Monghyr(Sub-Branch) 

Montgomery. 

Moradabad. 

Klultan 

Mnrree. 

Mnssoorie. 

Muttra 

Muzaflarnagar 

Mnzallarpur. 

Mymenslngh 

Nadlad 

Nagpur. 

Kami Tnl. 

Nanded. 

Nand>al 

Naraingnnge. 

Nosik 


Necapatam 
Nellore 
New Delhi 
Nowsbera 

Okara (Snb-BroncJi) 
Ootacamnnd 
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Palalcol 

Patua, 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar CItv. 
Pollachi (Sub-Branch). 
Poona 
Poona City. 
Porbandar. 

Pumea. 

Qnctta 

Baipur, 


Bajahmundry. 

Bajkot 

Bamgarh (Sub-Branch) 
Bampur 

Batlam (Sub-Branch) 

Bawalpindi 

Saliaranpnr* 

Salem. 

Sambar (Sub-Branch). 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 


Shillong. 

Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Snnagar (Eashmir). 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

TelUchetry. 

Timnelveli. 

Tlrupur. 


Trichlnopol}. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tnticorin. 

Bj)a!n. 

Vellore. 

Vizngapatam. 

Vlzlanagram 

Vlardha. 

Yeotmal 

Yol (Snb-Braoch) 


JN’ofc — An Evacuation Branch has been established by the Imperial Bank of India at lahtirt 
to deal with the affairs of the constituents of its Burma Branches now closed All commvmkvUoM 
relating to the business of the Bank’s former Branches at Akyab, Bassein, Mandalaj, Moulmrin, 
Mjingjan and Bangoon should now be addressed to — 


The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Evacuation Branch, Masson Earsingdns Building, Th' 
Mall, Miorc 


In Schedule 1, Fart 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1020 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions 
of business uhich the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact anv 
kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 

(1) Adv ancing money upon the security of — 

(a) Stocks, etc , in winch a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
^ moneys and shares of the Beserve 

Bank of India 

(b) Securities issued by State aided B.-iil- 

wavs, notiOed by the Central 
Government 

(c) Bcbentiircs, or other securities issued 

under Act, bj, or on behalf of a 
dhtiiit or municipal board or under 
ilip .luthoritj of anv State in India 
(if) Delienturts of companies with limited 
liabllitj registered in India or else- 
vvhert 

lO Goiids, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank 

(f) Goods hjpothecalcd to the Bank 
against advances 

( 3 ) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
hotes 

(ft) riiilj paid sliares of Companies with 
limited llabiltt} or immovable pro- 
pertj or documents of title relating 
tlicrcto, as collateral security where 
the original security Is one of those 
spccincd in * a ' to ‘ f ’ and, if autho- 
rie«i by tlie Central Board, In ‘ g ’ 

(2) Selling of promi'Sory notes, idcbenturcs, 
‘tock receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
pfiurltles or goods or documents of title to 
gooils dcpoiltid with or assigned to the Bank 
.i>- securltj for advances 

t31 Vflth the sanction of the Provincial 
<»ovcmmcnt, advancing monc> to Courts of 
B ards upon seciirltv of estates in their charge 
for tlie period not exceeding nine months in the 
ca«e of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
in other cases 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of hiils of exchange and other 
negotiable sccuritie'. 


thi 


(5) Investing the Bank’s funds in 
securities referred to in (1) a, b, e and if 

(0) Making, Issuing and circulating of lianl! 
post- bills and letters of credit to order or otlisr 
wise than to the bearer on demand 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(8) Beceiving deposits 

(9) Beceiving securities for safe cu«tod> 

(10) SeUing and acquiring such propcrtlra « 

may come into the Bank’s possession in sath 
faction of claims 

(11) Transacting agency business on com 
mission and the entering into of contracts oi 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 

up estates , 

(13) Drawing bills of cxdinnge and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India 

(14) Buying of bills of excliongo paj«W* 

out of India, at any nsanco not "1"' 

months in the case of bills relating to the financ 
Ing of seasonal agricultural operations or si* 
months in other cases 

(16) Borrowing money upon security oi 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of tne 
Presidency Banks , and 

(17) GeneraDy, the 

kinds of business including foreign cxc > R 
business , . 

The principal restrictions 
ness of the Bank in Port 2 are ns follows . 

(1) It shall not make any loan or “ 

(o) For a longer V*® V.,«r 3 and 

except as provided In clauses 

upon *tho^ security of stock or share’ 


( 6 ) 

(c) 


4 te'w" 


P„l 1 (Co.rt. oASri) “j” 

gage or security of 
party or document.^ of title 

(2) The amount which may 
ny individual or partnership ** 

(3) Discounts Kinnot bo 1"“^® 5j,Jo"nt^ 

n personal security given, i-i re«rwn 

r advances carry wltli them the several re 
Ibilitlcs of at least two persons of dims « 
cctcd with each other In general partne«nw 

(4) Discounts s^'cerl'i 

Ivcn against any security not being a s 


■I which a Vnistee may 
mdCT the lodian Trust® Act, 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank ae at Slat December 1941 wai as followe 



Till* Sheet o{ the Bank aa at 3I"it December lOtl was os follows — continual 
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Government Deposits. 

The lollowlng statement shows the Government deposits mth each Bank at vailons period 
danng the last 60 years or so : — 

In Lakht of rupeet. 


-- 


Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

B 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

SOth June 
1881 . 

230 

- 61 

63 

844 

1013 .. 

m 

167 

68 

482 

1886 


320 

82 

80 ' 

460 

1014 .. 


107 

03 

580 

1801 


332 

07 

63 

482 

1015 .. 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1806 

• • 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1016 . 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1001 

• • 

187 

00 

63 

840 

1017 . 

1338 

716 

200 

2263 

1006 

• 

186 

03 

46 

326 

1018 .. 

664 

640 

213 

1420 

1011 

« • 

108 

120 

77 

404 

1010 . 

346 

208 

142 

786 

1012 

• 

210 

166 

76 

440 

1020 .. 

801 

663 

170 

1634 







26th Jan 
1021. 

864 

206 

138 

708 


lUFEBlAL BANK. 


June 

1921 

« 





0 


• • 

I* 

1922 

• 

• • 

• 


• 

0 0 


0 


1923 

* • 

• 



• 

- 


0 0 


1924 

■ • 

• 



• 

• 

• 

0 

• 1 

1925 

• 

• 



* 

• 

• 

0 0 


1926 


• 

« • 


• 


• 



1927 


• 


• 

•• 

• 

• • 


if 

1928 


• 



• • 





1029 

• • 

• 


• • 

• • 





1930 


• 








1931 




• 






1932 

. 

• 


- 

•• 





1933 


• 

• 


• • 


• 0 


If 

1034 


• • 

•• 

• 

• 


• 



2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

700 
2,074 
1,301 
1,506 
1,008 

582 

701 


Eeserte Dane 


31st Dee 1035 
„ 1030 

„ 1037 

„ 1038 

,. 1030 

30th June 1040 
I'll! 



C04 

714 

076 

1,118 

1,285 

1,207 

2,245 
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Government Deposits. 


The propoitions which Government deposits have borne from time to tune to the total Capitt 
Eeset^e and deposits of the three Banks ate shown below 

tn Lakhs of Rupees 


— 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 


Ist December 
1901 


380 

158 

340 

1463 

14*3percen< 

1906 



380 

213 

307 

2745 

8*3 

II 

1907 



360 

279 

3SS 

2811 

8*8 

l> 

1905 



360 

294 

326 

2861 

8*4 

ft 

1909 



360 

309 

307 

8265 

7*4 

$t 

3010 



360 

* 318 

" 839 

3234 

9*7 

tf 

1011 



360 

SSI 

488 

3410 

9*6 

Pt 

1012 



375 

340 

426 

3578 

9*0 

tf 

1013 



375 

861 

587 

3644 

11*8 

tt 

1911 



373 

870 

661 

4002 

10*6 

Tt 

1015 



375 

386 

487 

3860 

9*5 

Pt 

1916 



373 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 

tf 

1017 



375 

358 

771 

6771 

9*3 

Pt 

1018 



375 

363 

864 

5097 

12*9 

tt 

1919 



375 

S40 

772 

7226 

8*8 

9« 

1020 



373 

355 

901 

7725 

9*6 

l» 

30tli June (Imperial 
Bank). 

1921 

547 

376 

2220 

7016 

21*8 

>1 

1022 

• « 


562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18*6 

ft 

1023 



662 

411 

1256 

7047 

18*5 

» 

1024 

■ • 

0 • 

662 

435 

2208 

7062 

20*2 

tt 

1925 



562 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 

tt •• 

1926 



602 

477 

3254 

7630 

27*4 

ff 

1927 

• 

• * 

562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*0 

II 

1928 

• 


562 

507 

796 

7331 

8*6 

fl 

1029 



562 

617 

2074 

. 7233 

ID 0 

tt 

1930 

• 


562 

527 

1301 

7003 

14*6 

ft 

1931 


« 

562 

537 

1596 

6615 

17*1 

tt 

1932 

• 


562 

542 

1008 

6146 

20*8 

ft 

1933 


0 • 

562 

520 

582 

7423 

6*4 

II 

1034 



662 

527 

791 

7483 

8 4 

fl 


Recent Progress. 

The {oUoiring statements show the progress made by the thxee,BankB prior to their nmalgS' 
miMon into the Imperial Bank — 

In Lalht of Rupees. 



— 

■ 


Bake of beeg&i.. 





Capital 

Reserve 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year. 

l«l December 



. 







1900 

• 

• « 

200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 per cent 

1905 


• « 

2n0 

140 * 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

If 

1906 

• 


200 

150 

160 

1505 

628 

149 

12 

tf 

1007 


J 

200 

* 157 

187 

1573 

460 

270 

12 

If 

1«05 

« 

• • 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

607 

349 

13 

tf 

190'» 

* 

. 

200 

170 , 

1 68 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

tf 

I'llO 

• 


200 

175 , 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

14 

If 

lOll 

k » 


200 

180 

270 

1677 

720 

821 

14 

»f 

1'‘12 

* • 


200 

185 1 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

• 1 

J013 

k • 

.. 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

SlO 

14 

«f 

mi 

» 

.. 

200 

200 

287 

2100 

1169 

621 

16 

If 

1915 

• • 


200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

•> 

1916 

• 


200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

If 

1917 

*« 


200 

f221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

tt 

1918 

« 


200 

J180 ' 

SS4 

2392 

804 

779 

17 

tt 

19\9 

• 


200 

} 1200 ' 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

T7 . 

t* 

1920 

« m 


200 

' :2io 

434 

3398 

1221 

910 

I9t 

fl 


• Inclodts Ub BT lakhs as a reserve lor depreciation of Inicstmenls. 


t 


C7 

o ■; 


pr 


ff 

It 


t» 

*• 


tt 

ft 


$p 

Pt 
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OF BOMBAS’ 







Govt. 

Other 

Cash 

Ini est- 

Dividend 


— 


Capital. 

Beserve 

depo- 

sits 

depo- 

sits. 

ments 

for year. 

1900 

• • 

»•>- • • 

100 

100* 

70 

87 

87 

92 

432 

'676 

129 
259 - 

89 

158 

11 per 

12 

cent. 

U 

iQnfi 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


lftQ7 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

9* 

1008 



100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

13 

9 » 

1009 

• • 


100 

103 

120 

1036 

415 

163 

13 

»• 

1910 



100 

105 

162 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

99 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

99 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

99 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

99 

i9l4 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

99 

101 E 

• » 

• • 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

270 

15 

99 

1916 




90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

16 


1917 



iTiB 

92 

236 

2817 

1398 


17} 

99 

1018 




101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

18} 

»• 

1910 



100 

110 


2756 

028 

315 

19} 

99 

1920 


« • 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 

99 


Bank 'of Madras 


1900 



60 

22 

86 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent 

1905 



60 

30 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 


1906 



60 

82 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

» 

1907 



60 

86 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 



60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 


• « 

60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

99 

1010 


• 

60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

86 

12 


1911 


• • 

60 

62 

69 

626 

166 

104 

12 


1012 


• • 

76 

70 

76 

743 

106 

113 

12 


1918 



76 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 


• 

76 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 


1915 


• 

76 

65 

86 

803 

266 

184 

12 

99 

1916 


• a 

76 

66 

104 

> 960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 


• • 

76 

60 

87 

1020 

406 

94 

12 


1918 



76 

60 ' 

102 

964 

271 

139 

12 


1919 



76 

46 

104 

1216 

436 

176 

12 


1020 



76 

45 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 



N Imperial Bane 

30t.b June. 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1986 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

• r\ 

647 

562 

562 

562 

562 

662 

662 

662 

562 

562 

562 

562 

662 

562 

562 

662 

662 

562 

562 

662 

562 

871 

411 

435 

457 

477 

492 

607 

517 

527 

537 

542 

616 

520 

627 

542 

550 

560 

552 

657 

562 

562 

2220 

1672 

1266 

2208 

2262 

3254 

1004 

796 

2074 

1391 

1696 

1908 

682 

791 

• 

• 

f 

7016 

6336 

7047 

7662 

7688 

7680 

7317 

7331 

7233 

7003 

6616 

6149 

7423 

7483 

7243 

7894 

8314 

8118 

8392 

9603 

10891 

3433 

3395 

2913 

2196 

3582 

4603 

2283 

1377 

3041 

1696 

1717 

2201 
2308 
2165 ' 
1678 
1976 
2168 
1628 
1450 
2482 
1526 

1652 

900 

925 

1176 

1413 

2188 

2050 

2535 

2409 

2969 

3077 

2979 

3973 

3932 

3783 

4254 

4066 

3975 

4280 

4857 

6439 

16 per cent 

6 ” 

:: 

16 ” 

u :: 

12 

11 :: 

12 

12 

12 


• Gon Deposits were taken over by ifteserve Bank as from Ist Aprll'isSB 
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Resorvo Bank — ^Thr E«sorve Bank of India 
Act vra<« passed by the Loglslativo Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor-Qcncral 
on 0th March 10't4 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1035 From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known ns the Issue Department The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve wore transferred 
to the Bank and wore combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department From July let 
ttie Banking Department was opened and the 
sciicdulcd banks deposited the required percent- 
neo of tlicir demand and time liabilities The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date 

Tlio slmre capital of the Reserve Bank is 
5 crorcs of Rupees in shares of Rs 100 each, 
fully paid up Tlie Reserve Fund of Rupees 
Dve crorcs is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

Tiic Bank maintains share registers at its 
oillces at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

Manancment — ^Tho general suporintondonce 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which overcises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may bo exercised 
and done by the Bank The Board is 
< omposed ol *— 

(n) A Goaemor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Gosernmont after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by tlie Board 

(/•) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central (Soaernment 

(c) CIclit Directors elected on behalf of the 
fliarcholdore on the various registers. 

(if) One Gosernment ofllcinl nominated by 
tin' I inti.il Goaernmont 

Ttir Goaemor and Deputy Governors are 
flic eaecntivo heads, and hold ofllco for such 
term not ovceoding five years ns the Central 
Government may flv when appointing them, 
and are eiigildo for re-appointment A Local 
Board Is constituted for o.ich of the ll\o areas 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to echednled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase, 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority In 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares, for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares : for the remlttanoo of snob 
proceeds by blU of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 


Riekt to Msao Bank Notes.-— rko sole 
right to Issue bank notes in British Inula 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Gnveroment of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
bo conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be eoparated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Bankmg Department 


Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.— The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any peraon who 
makes a demand in that behalf nt its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate dellveiw in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 6 40-C4(f. and not 
higher than Is/i. 0 S-lOd rospeotivoiy ; provided 
that no person shall bo entitled to demand to 
buy or soil an amount of storllng less than ton 
thousand poundis. ” 


Business which the Bank may transact — 
^ lie Bank Is authorised to carry on and 
transact tlio following commercial business, 
ns — ^Tho accepting of mone> on deposit with- 
out interest , the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissorv notes with 
eeri.iin restrictions, the making of loans and 
advances, repavnbio on demand but not exceed- 
ing PO davs, against the securitj of stocks, funds 
and crc'irifies (other than immovable propertj) 
ngalnst gold coin or bullion or docnmenls of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


Publication of the Bank Rate— The Bank 
mil make public from time to time the 
andari rate at which It la prepared to buy or 
i-discount bills of exchange or other rommorclai 
nitnihin fnr TMirnhaso under the Act. 


The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazette of India. 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
reproduced elsewhere In the Year Book. 
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CENTAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor — Sir James B Taylor, K c i f 
Deputy Governor — C D DeshmuUi, 0 1 n 
Directors Nominated under Section 8 (1) (b) — 
Sir Horn! Mehta, k u B , Bombay , A A 
Bniee, Bangoon , Sir Syed Maratib All, 0 11 T 2 , 
Xiahorc , Khan Bahadur Adam Hajee Mohoniad 
Salt, Madras 

Directors Nlected under Section 8 (1) (c) — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, o.i b , u n,E„ 


Bombay Bepister ; Knstiirbhai Lilbhal. 
Bombay Bepisler, B, M Birh, Caluittn Bepl^tor ; 
l)r N N Law, Caleutta Bcglster, .Sir bliri 
Bam, Delhi Beglsfcr, .Satya Paul Virnianl, 
Delhi Begisior, C B Srinii aa,an, Madras 
Beglster, U Po Bjaw, Bnngoon Beghtei 

Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (rf), — 
A 0. Turner, 0 1 c , M n r , 1 0 s. 


The following statement shows the position of the Besen 0 Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since its inception. 


(In iakhs of Bupecs ) 


n 

Capi- 

tal 

paid 

up 

Be- 

serve 

Fund 

Govern- 
ment de- 
posits 

1 

Other 

deposits 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

Biila Pur- 
chased and 
Discounted 

Balances 

held 

abroad 

! 

Loans and 
Ad\ anccs 
to Govern 
ment 

Other 
Loans 
and Ad- 
aancps 

In- 

aest- 

ments 

1035 

1 

600 

600 

1 

604 

2860 

2157 


1738 

100 

1 

1 •• 

629 

193G 

600 

600 

714 

1014 


• • 

1480 


010 

1937 

600 

600 

970 

2142 



303 

200 

.. 

024 

1038 

600 

600 

1118 

1301 

1853 

820 

114 

100 


620 

1939 

30th 

Juno 

500 

600 

1285 

2002 

1774 

1010 

007 

120 

. 

042 

1940 

600 

600 

1207 

2243 


408 

2019 

10 

15 

770 

1941 

500 

1 

600 

1 

2246 

3239 

1318 

» • 

4732 

16 

627 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex* 
teriial trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely wltb money 
boirowed elsewhere, principally Jn London — 
the home offices of tbe Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of In- 
tel est much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as ^a^ our- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed In India 
Ko information is availabie ns to bow far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India sbons how rapidly 
such deposits h'i\o gronn in the aggregate 
Mitliin recent years. 
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Total Deposits op all ExonAROG Bares 



beourbd ir India. 

In Lalhs of Dtipees. 


1900 


1060 

1905 


1704 

1910 


2470 

1915 


3354 

1916 


3803 

1917 


6337 

1918 


0185 

1919 


7436 

1920 


7180 

1921 


7ril'J 

1922 


7.338 

1923 


0814 

1924 


7003 

1926 


7054 

1926 


7154 

1927 


08SG 

1928 


7113 

1929 


0005 

1030 


0811 

1931 


0747 

1932 

• • •• • 

7jrir, 

1933 


7(i78 

1934 


7139 

1935 

1930 

» • • • 

7CI9 

75 

1937 

193S 

• • • 

• ► • 

7*^1 
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The Exchange Banks. 


Exchange Banks’ InTestmenls. 

TuriLjia EO'^ to tm qaet^os ol th 2 inrest- 
E:*Ei of tfc= EeeI:** r«oarc«, so fcr as it can- 
cerxs la3ia, tfc:= to a great extent coasts ci 
the pnrcbaee ot bills Biarrn against inpt-rs 
ant ercorts to and from India,' 


The abOTi figures do not of coarse rela** 
to re-disconsts of Indian bills alone, as ths 
Banks operate in other parts ol the iro'la aho, 
bntit may safely be inferred that KBs drarm la 
, India form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The Caannng of the import trade originated 
and Is earned ihrcngh however for the most 
part by Branchs onts'de India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in thebns’ness connsting pnn- 
c pn’lr in cohectlng the amonnt of the bills 
at rcatnnty and in fdm shing their other braniSi- 
es with informat’oa as to th® means and stand- 
ing o' the drawee of th- bills, and it is a= re- 
gards the export bnsiness that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have pract'call- a mono- 
poly ol the export finance in India and in view 
Cl the dimessfons of the trade which has to 
t' dealt with the Banks would unfl^r ordinary 
c.ra3nrstaaces require to ntilise a very large 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months* sight and may either be “dean 


, or t-e accompanied by the doenments relating 
to the goods is respset of which they are drawn. 


ilost of them are drawn on well-known firms 


p*oport on of their resources in carrying throngh 
t'c* bann'is They are ab’c, howeve 


rer, by a 

syr’e-n of red.sconnt m London to limit the 
of the r owa resonices to a com- 
paratively small figure in re’^ation to the bnsi- 
zfs- they nctnahy pnt tb-onsh. So definite 
w ormation can be se.cnred as to the extent 
to which rediscounting In London is carried 
on but the follo^itig fignres appeanre in the 
sheets latest nvanab’e of the nn- 
d-mot-3 Banks '^I’l give some Idea cl this — 
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they do an Exchange Bank endosonent they 
are readily taken np by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bids pnichased 
ID India arc sent home by the first pos^le 
Sfail so that presmning they are redisconnted 
as soon ^ they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of th®ir 
money in sbont 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three mouths which wonld be the 
care if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all b.ll$ 
are redisconnted as soon as they reach Loudou 
os at tioiss it suits the Banks to bold up the 
biCs in antidpabon of a fall in tbe London 
disconnt rate wtile on octagons also the Banks 
prefer to hold the blUs on their own account 
as an investment until matnrity, 

’ The Banks place themselves in funds in Indja 
• for the purpose of purchasing exi»rt bills in 
a vanety of ways of which the foBowitg are 
tbe principal;— 

{ 1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 
(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(S) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
th' Secretary of State. 

(i) Imports of bat gold and silver bullion 
(5) Imports of soverdgns from London 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by 
Banlrs in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


its fi.l! jwjog 1 c =• i-'-o'-it of the n>-itlonof the various Exchange Banks carrying on businecs 
In Indie ns apje-^rs fr ' the Inieit available Balance steets — 


fn Tf jufant^t o/ £ 



Cap.tak 

Eeserve. 

Deponts 

Cash and 
< Investroente 
) 

,\rrc*»cnn Exgr’— * 

l.leS 

848 

C,250 

i S,540 

Bar -a i*--' sna! t.t-anc- -o 

2*5 

20 

9,735 

3,9^2 

C a-t*rcd Bank c' Icja ^cs-ralii nnd 
C'. na 

3.00D 

3,000 

05,505 

39.834 

E'-'t'-a Bnn’f , Ltd 

i.o'ia 

500 

8,620 

5,0^9 

Grlni'ay A Co , I.’J 

£i0 

100 

4,393 

1 3,07’> 

nerg/con? end Sbnncinsl E nking 
Co'po'nffon 

1,229 

7,119 

54,553 

1 ST,C14 

L’o-ds Bink, Dd . 

15,810 

10,000 

4''C',*20 

' 332,073 

ife-cantl’e Bnnfccf Icd.a, L'd 

1,050 

1,075 

20,-57 

, 14,C19 

irationnl Back of India, Ltd 

2,009 

2,200 

34,793 

23,-31 

Kat» cent C ty Bank ol 2'*ew York . . 

15,g7i 


720,001 

' M3,0Ol 

T? one* Cook A Sen (Ear. e-s;, L^l 

125 

125 

2,513 

2,C37 


! 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1006 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and snch as 
were then In existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con* 
Oned to a very restricted area The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set In with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1006, 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies conflned themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other band a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks, 
These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it beeame known that some of the 
Banks were In difllcnlties 
The first important failnre to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 


Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored But in April 1028 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed The efiert 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for tiie 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 60 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difliculty 

During 1023 the Tata Industrial Bank, whioh 
was established in 1018, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India 

The end of June 1038 witnessed a banking 
crises in South India in the failure of the 
Travancore National &. Quilon Bank Ltd The 
bank held a very important position among the 
Sonth Indian joint stock banks with a paid- 
up capital of Bs, 26 haklis The total resources 
were said to be largo and the bank had 78 
branches As soon as the news of the failure was 
received, the Deserve Bank sanctioned special 
credit limits to banks in South India and these 
limits wcie later doubled. Although the acute- 
ness of the crisis soon subsided, an underlying 
feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
of the year 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in tbo 
latest available Balance Sheets — 

In LaUis of Rupees 


Name. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd , alllllated to Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 

Bank of India, Ltd . 

Bank of H^sore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Co-operatlv e Bank, Ltd 
Canara Bank, Ltd 

Canara Industrial and Banking Syndicate Ltd, 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

Devkaran Nanjee Banking Company, Ltd. 

Indian Bank, Ltd , kladras 

Punjab Nationai Bank, Ltd 

Union Bank of India, Ltd .. 

Growth of Joint Stock Bunks. 

The following figures appearing in the Deport 
of the Director-General of Statistics show the 
growth of the Capital, Deserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India ; — 

In Lakhs of Dupoes. < : 


1876 

• • 

CapUaf 

14 

Reserve. 

2 

Deposits 

27 

1880 

• • 

18 

3 

03 

1885 

• • 

IS 

6 

04 

1800 

• • 

33 

17 

270 

1805 

• • 

63 

31 

600 

1000 

• • 

82 

46 

807 

1006 

• • 

133 

66 

1155 

1010 

• • 

276 

100 

2566 

1016 

• • 

281 

160 

1787 

1010 

* • 

- 287 

173 

2471 

1017 

• • 

308 

102 

3117 

1018 

• » 

436 

165 

4050 


Capital. 

Deserve. 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investmenf"- 

35 

66 

1,235 

717 

60 

65 

053 

675 

10 


10 

0 

100 

118 

2,580 

1,703 

20 

27 

317 

173 

13 

1 

204 

150 

4 

3 

00 

63 

0 

1 

33 

23 

108 

101 

4,131 

2,701 

11 


45 

51 

12 

16 

COO 

205 

31 

14 

080 

CIO 

40 

11 

220 

181 



CapUal, 

Itcscrtc^ 

Deposits 

1010 

530 

224 

6800 

1020 

.. 837 

255 

7114 

1021 

.. 038 

300 

7080 

1022 

.. 802 

261 

0103 

1023 

. 630 

284 

4442 

1024 

.. 000 

380 

5250 

1025 

.. 673 

380 

5440 

1020 

.. 070 

408 

6008 

1027 

.. 088 

410 

cost 

1028 

.. 074 

434 

6385 

1020 

.. 760 

300 

0272 

1030 

.. 747 

442 

6325 

1031 

.. 780 

428 

0220 

1032 

.. 781 

430 

7234 

1033 

778 

455 

7167 

1034 

700 

407 

7677 

1035 

.. 817 

502 

8444 

1036 

848 

540 

0S14 

1037 

725 

553 

10020 

1035 

748 

.'.05 
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LONDON OFFICES, AOENXS OB COBBESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIBMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank, 

London Office— Agents or 
Correspondents. 

Address. 

Beservo Bank of India . . 

London Office .. .. 

• • 

31-33, Bishopsgatc, E. 

0. 2. 

Imperial Bank of India .. 

DltftiO • • • • 

• • 

25, Old Broad Street, 
E. 0. 2. 

Other Bankt cfc Kindred Firms, 




Allahabad Bank 

Affiliated to Chartered Bank 
India, Australia A China. 

of 

38, Bishopsgatc, E. C. 2. 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

9 

41, Lothbury, E C 2 

Central Bank of India 

Barclay’s Bank and Midland Bank 

54, Lombard Street, E 0 
3 and 122 Old Broad 
Street, E C 2 

Funjah National Bank . . 

Midland Bank 

• e 

122, Old Broad Street, E 
-C 2 

Simla Banking A Industrial Go. 

Ditto • • » • 


Ditto. 

Union Bank of India , . . . 

Westminster Bank . . 

• • 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

ExeJiange Banlt. 




American Express Co. (Ine ) 

London Office 

• » 

6, Haymarkcfc, London 
(Temp ) 

Bonco Nacional Uitramarlno . . 

Anglo-Portugncsc Colonial and 
Oierscas Bank. 

Linden House, 1, Epsom 
Bond, Lcatherliead, 

Surrcy-England 

Chart tti d Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Ditto .. .. 

.. 

38, Blsbopsgate, E. G. 2. 

Comptoir National d'Escomptc 
dc Paris. 

Ditto • • » • 

• • 

8-13, King William Street, 
EC. 4. 

aatern Bank 

Ditto • » * • 

• • 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. 0. 3. 

.riiullay A Co 

Ditto . . . . 

9 9 

64, Parliament Street, 
8.W. 1. 

Iloiiukong A Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Ditto m 9 • • 

9 • 

9, Qracechnrch St , E.0.3. 

J.loids Bank 

Ditto 

• • 

71, Lombard Street, ECS. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto »• 99 

• • 

16, Gracccliurch St , E.0.3. 

National Bank of India . . 

Ditto . . . . 


20, Bibhopsgntc, E 0. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 

IDltto • » • • 

• « 

117 , Old Broad Street, E 
0.2 

Nfdi'rlaiulsclw. Handcl-Mn a t- 
«chapplj. 

National Fio\inclal Bank 

c) 

• t 

1, Princes Street, London, 
E C 2 * 

Nfdrriandsch Indische Handels- 
hank. 

London BnprcEcntotive .. 

« • 

B5i GraceohuTch Street, 

Da 0« 3fl 

Tlioin i-> Cook A Son 

London Office .. .. 

« * 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flooilsbed 
in India ionR before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever tlioughtot, and it seems Ukclp that tbe>| 
win continue to tlinve for some very consider-! 
able time to come. The use of the wordj 
'* Shroff” U usually aSHoclated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 


pecunious people, but tills is hardly fair to the 
people known as " shroffs ” in banking circles, 
ss there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to tbe business community and 01 
very great assistance to Banks tn India, unucr 
present conditions the Banks In India can never 
hope to bo able to got Into sufllcicntiy close 
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toucb witli the affairs of the vast trading com* 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom* 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that tlic shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also bo brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give The shroff’s position 
as an Intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Bs 26,000 to stock his shop 
suitably He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful Inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if ho IS satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a boondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ton 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Bs. 2,600 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money; and it is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to tbe 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of tbe drawers 


Tbe extent to which any one shroff may gran t 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, ois, (1) tlio limit 
which be himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing bis endorsement The shroffs keep in 
very close toucb with all the traders to wlioin 
they grant accommodation, and past cxpericnoo 
has slicwn that the class of business abo\o 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

Tbe rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two nnnaa 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or IV’U is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale duo in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among tlio shroffs for biisincca 
is not BO keen in these places as It is in Bombay. 

I The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwarles and 
iMultanis having their Head Olilces for the most 
art in Bikaner and Sliikarpur, rcspcctiscly, the 
usincBS elsewhere than at the Head Uillccs 
bemg carried on by "Moonims” who base 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business tlirougliout India, but tiicro is 
no doubt that this is done to n very considerable 
(extent. 


THE BANK BATE. 


Tormcrly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Bate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks tile Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
uliolo of India until the 4tli of July 1036 111100 
tlie right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Beserve Bank The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securities only 


and advances on otiier securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule ot a sllglitly liiglicr rate 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from ono-linlf to one imt cent, oicr 
tiie official rate, but tliis docs not nliin>b apply 
and in tlie monsoon montiis, 11 lien tlio Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often iiippens 
that Bucli occoinmodation is granted at tlio 
official rato or oien loss. 


The following statement shows tbe average Bank Bates during the last 14 years . — 




Tear. 



1 Ist Half-year 

1 2nd Half-year 

1 Yenly asernge 


• • 

0 

f • 


0*045 

6 466 

6 2 

1920 

• • 

0 



G 878 

5 788 

6 333 

1030 

• • 


• 


0 608 

6 277 

6 802 

1031 

• • 




0 736 

7 353 

7 044 

1932 

• e 




6*022 

4*033 

6*027 

1033 

• • 


• 


3 627 

3 5 

3*603 

1034 

• e 


• « 


3 6 

3 6 

3 5 

1036 





3 5 

3 41 

3 45 

1030 





3 

3 

3 

1937 





3 

3 

3 

1938 





3 

3 

3 

1939 





3 

3 

3 

1040 





3 

3 

{ 

1941 





3 

3 
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BANICEBS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India arc 
Iiosc of Calcutta, Bombay, Afadras, Bangoon, 
'olombo and Eacaebi, and of these the first tiro 
ire by far the most important. The members 
it these places consist of the Imperial Bank, 
fieser\ e Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
Bnglish Banking Agency firms, and a few of the 
letter known of the local Joint Stock Banks 
STo Bank is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right and any apphcation for admission to 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Beservo Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Bangoon and by the Imperial 
Bank at Colombo and a representative of 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each busmess day at the time fixed to dehver 

The figures for the Clearmg Houses in India 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive in exchange all cheques 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
ali the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
setthng Bank of the diSeience between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter 10 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the setthng Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by- cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash In any form. 

above referred to ate given below , — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In LaUis Rupees. 


— 


Calcutta, 

Bombay 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Colombo. 

Earacbi. 

Total. 

' 

1<JU3 


.. 


8762 

1464 1 

• « 

• • 

340 

10566 

1004 


.. 

_ 

9492 


• • 

» • 

865 

11393 

1005 



TT 



* • 

• • 

824 

12811 

1000 


.. 



1583 

• « 


400 

12805 

1007 

• • 

• • 

22444 


1548 

• • 

• • 

630 

37107 

1008 

• • 


21281 

12585 


• • 


643 

sms 

1000 

• % 


19778 

14376 

.1948 


• • 

702 

30S01 

1910 

• 

• • 

22238 


2117 

4765 


765 

4G527 

lOll 

• « 

• « 

25783 

17806 

2083 

6399 

• • t 

762 

61012 

'12 

• 

• 

28831 

20831 


6043 

•>« 

1169 

68010 

i3 

• 


33133 

21890 


6198 

• • 

1219 

64780 

4 

• • 

• 

1 28031 

17896 


4980 

• • 

1316 

54168 

•15 

• 

• 

32268 

18462 

1887 

4009 

* • 

1352 

50036 

loib 

* 


, 48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80910 

1917 


• « 

. 47193 

33656 

2339 

4066 

» • 

2028 

00181 

1018 

« 

• 

74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2420 

139043 

1919 

• 

* 

90241 

70250 - 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1020 

• • 


153388 

120353 

7600 

10770 


3120 

301140 

1021 

• 

« 

1 91872 

89788 

3847 

11875 

• « 

3579 

200761 
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tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple 
ment of their ovrn net earnings, the total being 
limltecl to 3} per cent on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies iras promoted, though 
in none >rere the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and In lieu 
uras substituted an increase In the rate of guar* 
antce from 3 to 3i per cent and of rebate from 
3i to 5 per cent, mtb equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent In both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acuorth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government snould be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only bo in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds tliat private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

Tiie existing Branch Lino Companies liave 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at lieavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to bo advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India hav 0 
to raise in the open market, they ^lero incrcas* 
lug the amount For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find thi 
oapltnl required for the construction of exten. 
slons or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also announced their readiness tc 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of rallnay 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to ha^e such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad* 
mmistrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments n method of secur* 
Ing the construction of rnllnays which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies ns will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Assam and 
Bombay. | 

Bnilvvay Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
Was in progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of tlie country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov* 
crumeut to renew them on more favourable 


terms. The development of irrigation in tlio 
Punjab and Sind transformed the Borth-tVest- 
ern State Ballway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprolltablo Frontier lines, 
fihls was the Cinderella Jtailway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jbelum Canals, tlio north* 
IVestern became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1000 tlie railway s for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts* grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1007-0S 
they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a year 
In the following year there was n relapse Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by tlie American fliuincial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase In prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,210,000 in tlio 
railway accounts for 1008-00 But in the 
following year there was n reversion to a pro- 
fit, and tlie net Rallwaj' continued to Incrcasp 
steadily till It reached a figure of over £10 
millions in 1018-10 Tills era of profits 
ended with the close of the vear 1020 21 and 
in 1921-22 there was n loss of over £0 niitlions 
These changes in the fortunes of tlie r.iilwavs 
affected tlie Budget of tlic Central Government 
rather seriously and in 1924-25 the Jt illwny 
finances were separated from*- tlie Ocinral 
Budget The terms of tlie ecpnntlon are 
referred to in a inter paragraiili wiille tlio 
profits of tlio railway in tJie jears from l'»24 25 
onwards are given below 


Year 

Contribu- 
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13,l(,,(Mi,ono 
0.23,00,1100 
7,50.0i|,fi00 
10,85,0'), 000 
7,81,0t),000 
4,01,00,0(KI 
-5,10,00,000 
-9,20,00,000 

10,25,00,0(KJ 

-7,0(t,00,no0 


1,21,00,000 
2,70,00 OOf) 
1 ,37 00,000 
4,33,00,000 
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tFigures preceded bv a — Indicate a with- 
drawal from the II lilwaj Be=erve 1 nnd 
♦Figures preceded by a — indnati a !o = 
1033-34 is the Urst year to show some slims 
of recovery since the depression Tlie tarnlncs 
of the State-owned lines fncrcascd from lie 84 
crores In 1932-33 to Its 80 crorcs In 1933 3 4 
and to Its 95 48 crores In 19JC 17 , but tht n t 
result of the year's working showed a C- 
of Jls.l21Iokhs. 
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given tbe atatns of a Secretary to Oovernment 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he nsualiy sat in the Imperial Legls- 
iative Council as the representative of the IRall* 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the ezeessiva interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1020 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created Instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
eonstltutlon of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India’* nliicli nas being 
printed as appendix ‘B’ to Volume I of the 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways npto the Report for the year 1938-39 
These notes bring out the great diversity of 
conditions prevailing which involve the Railway 
Department in the exercise of the funetionsof— 

( 11 ) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 10,852 miles 
on the Slat March 1941, 

(5) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 24,199 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India 

Moreover in all questions relating to raiiwaj s or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests oi 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on tiie Government of 
India and tlie Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction . The 
evolntlon of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely diflicnlt and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whoso first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C D. KL Eindloy, formerly Agent 
of the Bast Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Cihief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointmentls that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes' tbo place of the President of the 


Railway Board is solely responsible-— under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railnas policy 
and is not, ns was the President, subject to bo 
out-voted and over-ruled by hie colleagues on 
the Board. The det-iiled re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of ids 
recommendations namely the appointment of n 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
culnr urgency and the Secretary of St ite’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appoint raent 
with effect from 1st April 1923 The Railw ij 
Board as tlien reconstituted consisted of tlie 
Chief Commissioner, tlie Finaiuiiil Comnii-sionei 
and two members The proposal of tlie Aewoitli 
Committee that the Inili.in Rnilwajs should 
bo subdivided into 3 tcrritoiiil dirisions witli 
a Commissioner in-charge of eaeli was not ai eept- 
cd and the work of the Members of the Board 
was dnided on the liasls of siilijeets. 

The reorganization carried out in 1024 lind 
for one of its principal objects tlic relief to tlio 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
ail but important work so ns to enable tlicm to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable tlicm to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mceliaulcal 
Engineering, Traffic, Bstablishmcntand Finanee 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate tbo publicity carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on tlie many 
forms of railway publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a C'iiief PiiblicHj Ollicer in 1927 3 lie 
Bureau was a great siieec's and tlie orgnnl°alioii 
was made permanent from Januarj let J92't 
In the sliinip of tlie 4th decade of the pre-int 
centurv, howc\er, it was found dilliniit to 
maintain this Morcoaer when tiie war of 
1939 came on, it had its own ttfeots qjic 
Central Piibllelt% Bureau was ultimat(l\ xhlflid 
to Calcutta on the 1st .Tul%, 1940, and iimlca- 
mated with the Publieits Ofliecs of tlie J a-t 
Indian and Basterii Bengal ltailwa^^ 

Tlie growing importance of Labour questions 
neeessltoted the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment In 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of tbo conditions of scry Ice of the staff 
generally and of the loyver paid cmplovees In 
particular 

During the depre=-ion wliiili Ijr-gan with the 
’tliirtie-. it yyas derided to hold In )i(\ar'< 
many superior po=ts ineliidiiig tho f of • i r. 
Traffic. Member, Knglncerln-'. Dir. rto- f n • 
Engineering and Director Mrth'-nir-.l I • r‘' -■ r 
ing Some of these pots L»yc th'" « 
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revived nnd on the recommendations of the 
Indian Eailway Enquiry Committee— presided 
o\er hy Sir llalph ’Wedge'wood — the Central 
Accounts organisation of railways rvas taken 
over by the Railway Board. The present 
superior staff m the railway Board, therefore, 
consists of the Chief Commissioner, the Financial 
Commissioner, 2 Members, 5 Directors, a Con- 
ti oiler of Railway Accounts, a Secretary and 
11 deputies and assistants 

Under the RMlway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established in 1930 under a Chief 
Controller of Standardisation to provide the 
means whereby such standardisation would be 
progressively effected in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions and ns the result of practical 
experience The technical Officer under the 
Railway Board was transferred to this office as 
a Deputy Controller. This office was made 
permanent in 1933 

The question of transferring the supervidon 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
' in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
.directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
lonnd that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a Mmliarl 
organisation was introduced on other State- 1 
managed railu'ays during 1020 The supervision j 
‘ of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
, of Railwaj Accounts reporting to the Financial 
'Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor General The Chief Accounts Officers 
on r.ulu'ij'5 arc non under the Agent and the 
tontroller of Rallw ly Atiounts occupies the 
po-ition of a Ihrcctor under the fiaiiuay Board 

Management 

Tliere arc two important bvstenis of admims- 
tntion organisation on Indian Raiiways — 
the l>i\l-lonH sj-,trm and the Departmental 
ej-tem In the divUional sj^tem the railway 
li dl\ld<d into diMsions, each under a Divisional 
jMipirintendfnt who in turn has olfieerH of all 
depirtmrnt^t like ClMl Dnginceilng, Trans 
portition, Commercial, Accounts, Stores, the 
running nnd opi ration portion of Mechanical 
Encincering nnd on some riiHwajs even the 
Alfdlcd, working under him In his diiision 
In tiie departmental sa«tem tlio railway is 
diildcd into '■mailer portions railed districts 
b\ f ach dfpirtnient (and districts of the various 
chpartments need not lie eo-termlnus) andc,ich 
of liie-e districts is under a District (Ifficer 
reporting direct to the head of his department! 
J» the Dcadfinnrters Olfiee 

Clcnring Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Oillce attached thereto, was 
opened In Decemher 1920 to take over work 
relating to tlio check and apportionment of 


traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the Ist January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely sneoess- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

Daring 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
raiiways who vMted the office to study the 
new procedure. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was iBstitnted In 1876. This Conference was 
i consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
I under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It Is under the direct con- 
I tool of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When constooction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gango in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
ft was decided to find apsore economical gauge, 
for the open lines bad cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 35 inches was adopted, because at 
tbat time the idea of adopting the motoJo system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metoe-gange lines provisional; 
they were to be converted Into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justlfled it ; consequenuy 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge linos than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demandca 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved nnd they became a porroanent 
feature in the railway system Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges ^ 
connecting Assam with the Rajputana ilnrs 
and Katliiawar andJinotlier system in .Soutlicni 
India serving largo tracts of tlic Bombay anu 
Madras presidencies and the States ofllydcra- 
bad, Afysorc and Tr.avancoro Tlicse two svs- 
teins are not yet connected, but tlic necessary 
link from Khnndwa by way of the NIramfl 
Hydcnabad-Godaverl R.-iilway, cannot be ion'„ 
delayed All the Burma lines arc on ibe metre- 
gauge Certain feeder and hill raihrays have 
been constructed on the U'-O" and 2'-0' gauges 
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andsinco the opening of the BnrsI Light Baiinay 
wliich showed the possible capacity of the 2'-C' 
gauge, there has been a tendency to construct 
feeder lines on this rather than on the metre- 
gauge 

State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not In recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
In London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unanl- 
mons recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
werc,however,unanlmoualn recommending that 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
aecoptnnce. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies ad^ opinions 
eollccted and discussed. ' 

The subject has also been discussed on man} 
occasions in the Central Legislature The 
Government of India have, however, been 
following n uniform policy of increasing the 
scope of direct Statc-inanagcmciit, Tlio East 
Indian Railway was taken oaer for State- 
management from let January, 1925, and since 
then the policy has been continued, the latest 
additions to state-management being the B B 

0 I Railway which was taken over for this 
purpose from 1st January, 1942, and the Assam 
Bengal Railway which was taken oacr from 
the same date and amalgamated with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway to form the state- 
managed Bcng.al and Assam Railway. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the Compny, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Ex.alted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Hallway from the 
Gencrol Finances. — ^Tho question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the lecommendatlons of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway rinance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
It was decided to postpone n definite dedsioa lor 
the present 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5} percent on the capital 
at cliarge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out . A resolution was neeordlngly introduced 


m the Assembly on the 3rd filareh 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General In Council — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway finances shall bo separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall bo the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) Tlie contribution shall bo a sum cqua 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent on the c.ap!tnl at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway rc\onncB 
are insufficient to provide the preentngo of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not bo deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been mado 
good. From the contribution so fixed will bo 
deducted the loss In working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall bo available for the 
Railway administration to bo utilised In— 

(а) forming reserves for, 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, 0 ! 
securing the payment of the percentago 
contribution to the general rcicnucs In 
lean years, 

(it) depreciation, 

(ill) writing down and writing oH capital, 

(5) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

( 0 ) the reduction of rates 

(41 The railway administration shall bo 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may bo 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for^tho purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which 'there Is no provision or insufficient 
provision In the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(б) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will bo Included in thcBudgct Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
bo placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly In tbo form of a demand for grants and 
on n separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Homber in charge of the Ikallwaya will 
make a general statement on railway aeoountf 
and working. Any reductions In the demxrd for 
grants for railways resulting from the ao‘cs of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
ceneral revenues, t c , will not have the o .er* ci 
iuCTCMing the fixed contribution for th» ycir. 
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(6) The Hallway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced w Ith certain modifications Tlie final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent instead of 5 /6th 
per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
srd of the excess over 3 crores wore to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being showm under a depreciation 
fund. Tills committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the^Members of 
the Standing I-inance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State 
These arrangements were to bo subject to 
periodic revision but to bo provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E I Railway and the 
Q. I P. Railway and existing State Managed 
‘ V Railways remain under State-management and 
If any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the ad\ ice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at llbtrty to terminate the arrange 
inents in thl- resolution 

llio Assembly In an addendum recommended 
that the rallw ay serv Ices and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indlaniscd and that the -toies 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
faton - III partmi nt 

Rc-orgnnisation problems— The growing 
compKxity of railway administration In India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traific have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
proM-lon 01 jH»w,r Tht- 'V-tfin !■< Invariaidj 
in exl^tenci dii tlio-t rnlwiv- whbh have 
adopted th< lihl-tnini fir.; mi- itiun It ii M-o 
being adoptfd b\ -ouk rtilwiv- wlnn the 
general oi.: ud-s ition I- -till nii tin liipirt 
mental ba-L- 

The Pope Committee. 

When tiie railw iintiiM- win in a bad 
wav, a Coinmittie nnd< r the i h.ilriiian«!iip 
of Mr r A Pope, General I’xeeutive Staiit 
to the Prr-ldent of tht 1. M •- R.dlwav w.ia 
formed to inve-tlgate and In.uicer.ite a detailed 
unalviis of cvtrj important athitvtmtnl of 


railway operation Tlie Committee started 
work dining 1932-33 and among other thmgs, 
perfected a sj'stem of detailed investigation 
into individual items of railway working which 
came to be knowm as ' Job Analysis ' 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of 
Mr Pope’s second report related to — 

1 Intensive use of locomotives. 

2 Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3 Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4 Disposal of Uneconomical wagons 

6 Combining resources betirecn railways, 

6 Handling and transport of smalls traffic 

and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7 Ticketlcss travel 

8 Methods of increasing earnings. 

As a result of the let report of the Pope 
Committee, special ‘ Job Analysis ' Organisa- 
tions, were set up on most of the important 
Indian Raihvays Their mam purpose was to 
invchtig.ite in detail by special methods in- 
dividual aspects of lailway working and suggest 
means whereby economies may bo rfchlcved 
or the efftticncy of operation incieascd 

Having overhauled the methods of working 
on tlie raihvays bv stages, tlicse organisations 
have since been .abolishcil 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 

As a result of tlie recommendation of the 
public Accounts Committee the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1 936 Tins Committee was under the Cliairinan- 
ship of Sir Ralph L Wedgewood, 0 B , C.M B., 
Chief General Manager of the London North 
Eastern Railway. Ite terms of reference were * 

To examine the position of Indian State 
owned railways and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may, nthorwise than nt the expense 
01 the general budget, 

(t) to secure an improvement in net earnings* 
due regard being paid to the question 
of establishing such effective co-ordination 
between road and rail transport ns will 
safeguard public Investment In rnllwaw, 
while providing adequate sorviccs by both 
means of transport, and 
(»») at a reasonably early date, place railway 
finances on a sound and remunorntlvo 
basis 

The report was submitted in June 1937 and 
duly considered by the Railway Board. Early 
action was taken to implement such of thorccom- 
mendntions as could be accepted without f urtlici 
examination Where special investigation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The n.vllway Rates Advisory Committee 
ojiitmuiii iimier the Pre“l(lcnt®ltlp of oir 
3Iadhav an^air 
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The functions of the Committee arc to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations on — 

(1) Complaints of " undue preference ” — 

Section 42(A) of the Indian SaUu'ay 
, Act, 

(2) Complaints that rates arc unreasonable 

in themselves , 

(3) Complaints 01 disputes in respect of 

terminals — Section 46 of the Indian 
Eailways Act , 

(4) Complaints in respect of conditions as 

to packing of articles specially liable 
to damage in transit or liable to cause 
damage to other merchandise , 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as 

to packing attached to a rate , and 

(6) Complaints that railways do not fulfil 

their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42(3) of the 
Indian Baihvays Act 


Closer Contact with the Public. 

Tho closest possible contact between the 
Hallways and the business community was 
maintamcd by means of the central and Local 
I Advisory Committees, which were first intro- 
Iduced in 1923, meetings uitli Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associutions and personal 
contact by railway ofiScers with business firms 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P, Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main lino 
section of the GIF Railway from Ralynn to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1029, 
and constituted, the first entirely main line 
of track to be eiectnfled in India, This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Shore Chat Reversing Station. 



1940-41 

Increase (-{-) 
Decrease ( — ) ' 
in carmngs 

Rs 

(in lakhs) 

Commodity. 


Rs 

(m croreS), 

Increases 




Fuel for the public and foreign railways 

24 61 

14 42 

-i-152 

Military trafiic 

1 48 

1 53 

+108 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

1 10 

2 08 

+ 75 

Cotton manufactured 

0 83 

3 25 

+ 64 

Provisions , 

1 43 

3 81 

-f 52 

Molasses 

1 01 

1 50 

+ 52 

Cotton raw 

1 10 

3 SO 

+ 33 

Iron and steel wrought 

1 64 

3 22 

+ 33 

Wheat 

1 97 

2 87 

+ 33 

Wood unwrought 

1 64 

1 24 

+ 31 

Salt 

1 48 

2 25 

+ 21 

Tobacco 

0 36 

1 08 

-f- 19 

Reroslno oil 

0 76 

1 71 

-i- 12 

Marble and stone 

2 72 

1 03 

-f- 0 

Oilseeds 

2 27 

3 38 

-f 4 

Livestock 

0 18 

0 58 

+ 2 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh 

3 81 

1 55 

-f 3 

Metallic ore 

4 05 

1 52 

•f 1 

Materials d. stores on rc\enuo account 

13 99 

3 13 

-f 1 

Petrol 

0 32 

1 17 

+ 1 

Manures 

0 30 

0 19 

+ 1 

Other commodities 

10 94 

15 21 

-f276 

Decreases 




Rico 

3 16 

3 06 

— Si 

Fodder 

1 02 

0 70 

— 27 

Gram and pulse and othe^^grains 

2 68 

3 44 

— 7 

Jute raw 

0 95 

1 16 

— 0 

Railuay materials 

3 43 

0 47 

— 6 

Total 

89 23 

79 14 

-i-883 


Open Mileage— The total route mileage 
on 31et March 1041, was made up of — 

Broad-gauge 21,028 71 miles 

Metre-gauge 16,042 S8 ,, 

Rarrow-gauge .. .. 3,980.04 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows — 

Class I 36,303 25 miles 

Class n 3,564*44 „ 

Class III 1,004 24 „ 

During the jear 1040-41 no new line uas 
under construction. 


Class I 
Railwajs 

Rumber of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

1st 

find 



6'-6' 

3'-3r 

22,407 44,487 
9.527 11,705 

67,988 • 6,20,510 
16,305i 3 , 10.101 

Fmnnclal Results of Wor^nfi — xhe 
traflio receipts of f**®, 41 or 

amounted to Es Hf 

an increase of Es 14 23 crorcs mcr the r-Tcvwcs 
>car. 
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Financial Resuth of Working, 


1 . 


CBased on actuals, 1089-i0.) 


1 percent on capital of Its 6,95,90,74 at charge— commercial lines.. 


(Sti thonsands of rupees) 
its. Bb 

6,95,91 


2. (!) neceipts— commercial lines — 

Gross traffic receipts . 1,01,84,29 

Subsidised companies’ share of surplus profits, etc . . . . 13,63 

Interest on depredation and reserve fund balances . , , 1,16,51 

Dnidends on investments in branch lines and other miscel- 
laneous receipts 29,84 


(li) Charges— commercial lines— 

WorMng expenses .. . .. 65,46,81 

Payments to uorked lines . 2,65,86 

Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits . . 35,37 

Interest— 

On capital at charge . . . . . . . . 26,82,47 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies . . 97,80 

Land and subsidy 6,91 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure . 55,79 

Contribution at 1 pet cent, on capital at charge 6,95,91 


(111) Deficit 

(iv) Contribution of oue-flfth of surplus 


1,02,64,27 


1,03,86,93 

92,65 


3 (i) Total contribution from railway revenues [ 1 plus 2 (iv) ] 


6,95,91 


Deduct — ^Loss on strategic lines borne by railway revenues — 

(I) Interest on capital .. .. 1,30,61 

(II) Loss in worldng 39,46 

(ill) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 

Depreciation Deserve Fund of commercial lines . . 45,58 


(ii) Het payment due from railway to general revenues in 1941>42 . . 


2,15,65 

4,80,26 




After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
'J’OI lakhs on the capital at charge of the State 
unirt the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
ttitix the working expenses, have in recent 
jeara ghen tlio following returns. — 


1023- 24 

1024- 25 
3025-26 
1920-27 
1927-28 


Per cent. 

6*24 
S’86 
6 31 
4*95 

5 30 


United States of America 
Franco 

Kncilsh llnilwajs 
South African linilwajs 
Argentine Ilaliwajs 
CanadKin llaiiwnys 


India 


Per cent 


1928-29 



6*22 

1929-30 



4*35 

1930-31 

• 


Ifill 

1931-32 



mu 

1932-33 



mu 

1933-34 



mu 

1934-35 



mil 

1987-38 



0 29 

1938-39 



0*07 

An examination of the latest available figures 

of operating ratios 

of foreign countries brings 

out results not unfavourable to Indian DaU- 

ways. 

Year. 

Operating Datlo 


1930 

74 per cent. 

• • • 

1925 

84*15 

tl u 


1928 

79*40 

f$ If 


1928-29 

77*80 

n n 


1927 

71 05 

9> 99 


1029 

81 '21 

It 11 


■1913-14 

61*70 

II 


1925-26 

62*09 

99 It 


1920-27 

62 04 

91 11 


1927-28 

61*39 

>9 11 


1028-29 

62*77 

t, 99 


1929-30 

05 02 

99 99 


1031-32 

71*08 

99 91 

• . - 

1932-33 

71*61 

It ft 


1933-34 

71 

99 91 


1934-35 

69 9 

99 If 


1035-80 

69 5 

If 99 


1930-37 

66 2 

19 99 


1937-38 

65 

99 99 


1038-39 

84*4 

#1 99 


L 1930-40 

05.0 

99 99 
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Ontput of Railway-owned Collieries —The 
output of Eaihvay-owned collieries during 
19S0-31 was — 

2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. 

Consumed for 1931-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 6,769,398 tons. 

For 1933-34 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 6,036,826 tons. 
Total output of coal from Bailway-owned 
collieries during 1935-36 was 2,726,400 tons and 


1936-37, 2,840,271 tons and 1937-38, 3,^0,987 
tons. During 1938-39 3,682,6W tons 
1039-40, 8,689,563 tons. During 1940-41, 

3,475,005 tons 

Number of Staff -The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end oi 
the year 1940-41 was 730,436 as compared with 
692.071 at the end of 1937-38 The follow mg 
table shows the number of oinPloy®®* **7 'OJJ' 
mumties on 31st March 1936, 1937, 1938, 1930, 
1940 and 1941 — 




Statutory Indians. 

- Date, 

Europeans 

if 

Hindus 

Muham- 

madans, 

Anglo- 

Indians 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Commu- 

nities. 

IHH ^ ^ 


H 

165,439 

164,536 

163,794 

164,837 

167,867 

161,577 

|j||| 

8,740 

8,734 

8,114 

7,745 

8,106 

8,620 

Ill 

H 


State and other railway lines followed the 
government lead As far as concerns State- 
managed Railways ^ the direct recruitments 
during the year amounted to 40 0 per cent. 
Europeans and 60 0 per cent Indians 


Indiunisation — Superior services, following 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
that recruitment in India be advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 76 per cent of the total number 
of vac.ancies in the Superior Services of the Rail- 
ways the various Railway Companies Managmg 

Accidents — ^The following table shows the number of passengers, railway servants and 
other persons killed and injured in accidents on Indiau Railways, excluding casualties in railway 
workshops, during the year 1940-41 as compared with the previous year — 



I Killed 1 

1 Injured. 

Cause. 

1930-40. 1 

! 

1940-41 

1039-40. 

1940-41. 


A —Passengers 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc ... . . 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of tram accidents . . 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trams, vehicles, etc, was not 
concerned ... . . 

Total . 

JB — Pailmy servants. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc . . 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of tram accidents 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trains, vehicles, etc , was not 
concerned 

Total 

C —Other than passsengers and rdilmy servants 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trains, vehicles, etc, was not 
concerned ’ . 

Tbtal . 

Geand Totah 




184 

142 



1,132 

1,091 



32 

86 

220 

308 

1,208 

1,319 

13 

14 

93 

141 

152 

102 

3,871 

4,864 

18 

37 

11,918 


• 178 

243 

15,882 


39 

27 


63 

3,060 

3',148 


954 

22 

26 


134 

3,130 

3,201 

1 1,102 

1,141 

3,637 

3,752 


19,833 
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Damage by Floods. 


Of 3,752 persons killed, 3,201 or 85 per cent 
were other than passengers and raihvay ser^ ants 
and of this number 2,396 uere 'tresspassers 
and 634 ‘ suicides ’ Of the 3,752 65 persons 
were killed on railway premises due to causes 
other than the movement of tiams, velucles, 
etc 

The number of persons other than passengers 
and railway servants killed lose by 71 as com- 
pared with the preMOUS year This was due 
pnneipally to increases under ‘tresspassers 
(09) and ‘ suicides’ (11) There was an increase 
in the number of fatal accidents to passengers * 
and ‘ railway servants,' the increase being 
79 and 65 respecth ely. 

Damage by floods, fires and other causes.— 

Brief paiticulars of the more serious 
floods or other calamities wluch effected lailways 
during the yeai under rei iew are given below — 
During Slav, 1940, the Chittagong-Nizirhat 
Branch of the Assam Bengal Bailway experienced 
the heaviest floods for some years past The 
local records of rainfall registered about 15' 
of rain on the 24tli May Bour sections of the 
line were seriously affected and at one place 
the Mllagcrs cut the railway bank The Nigim- 
mora and the Gauhatl Branches also experienced 
heavy floods ^ 

Certain sections of the Assam Bengal 
Ballwaj experienced cj clones and storms 
but fortunately the damage done to railwaj 
propertv was nowhere of a serious nature. 

On account of heavj rams diirmg August 
and September breaches occurred on some 
sections of the Bombay, Baroda dr Central 
India Kallwaj Due to severe cj clonic stoim 
and hcavj rain on the 16th October, consider- 
able damage was done to the permanent way 
and other works for a distance of 110 miles 
between Vinr and Navsari Numcious trees 
and signal and telegraph posts were uprooted, 
causing obstruction on the main line at vaiious 
places Communication at a restricted speed 
w as restored on the next day and normal w orking 
was resumed six dajs later 
On the Bengal and Koith IVestern Eailway 
the section between Slansi and Koparia on the 
Man=l Division was closed for the period of 
the monsoon from 15th June to Ist Nov’ember 
There were several minor breaches and wash- 
outs on other sections of the JIans Division 
but there were onlj short intciriiptions to 
traflic and tlie damage caused was not serious 
On the other dlviMons of tins railway no floods 
of a ccrlous nature occurred 
On the Bengal I^agpur Bailway due to heavy 
rains in June, certain parts of the East Coast 
t-cction were flooded This resulted in ^the 
through riiniilDC of trams being suspended 
for some tunc till the floods subsided and the 
line was p\it in running order 

On the same lUlway train services between 
Blla-pur .ind Dadhapara and Ganjam and 
Ch itrapnr had to be suspended due to the llnea 
being flooded during the latter half of the month 
of August 


As in the previous year, the broad-gauge 
sections of the Eastern Bengal Eailwav experi- 
enced only minor floods and the extent of 
damage to railway property was slight On 
the metre gauge sections, however, a sum of 
about Es 1,04,000 was spent on repaira to 
flood damages during the year Protection 
w'orks to several bridges had also to be carried 
out at an estimated cost of Bs 3,52,000 approxi- 
mately 

On the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
ns a result of torrential rainfall amounting 
to 6^ inches in four hours, the track formation 
between Tapona and Lasma was washed away 
The approximate, cost of fllhng np the breach 
and restoiing the track was Bs 15,000. 

Ploods were responsible for several breaches 
oh the Jodhpur Bailway Immediate steps 
wore taken by the Bailway m repairing these 
breaches and restoring through communication. 

The Madras and Southern Mabratta Bailway 
also experienced some floods and breaches 
during the year under review Cyclonic con- 
ditions pievailed in the Guntakal District in 
May and affected some bridges 

On the North Western Bailw’ay exceptionally 
heavy rainfall took place over the area served 
by the Jnllundnr-Mukerian Section Breaches 
weie caused in several places and two piers 
of a bridge were washed away Due to the 
serious nature of the damage it took several 
days before normal train service on the section 
could be restored 

On the South Indian Bailway a heavy cyclone 
W’as experienced on the metre gauge coastal 
section on the 28th May, lesultmg in senous 
accident There were also some breaches 
on this railway due to heavy rains 

Amenities for Passengers. — Bailway ad- 

rmmstiations are constantly endeavouring lo 
make railway travel, especially in the lower 
classes, more attiactive and the luncmncs 
afforded necessarily cover a large and varicu 
ground Improved booking facilities by scttlno 
up additional boolcing offices and out-agcncics, 
provision of clean and adequate’ accommouaiion 
m trains, avoidance of overcrowding, arrange- 
ments for the V ending of wholesome lofrcslimcms 
at reasonable rates in railway premises anu 
trains, amenities to the public waiting 
stations in the shape of waiting rooms ana 
covered platforms and measures for cnsuriDP 
the security of women passengers arc some oi 
the mam directions in which progress conUmics 
to be made from year to year But “Otn oy 
the size and scale of arrangements rcqmrca 
and its primary necessity to the passenger, 
the most important of all Is the adequate supply 
of wholesome drinking water to the traveiiini, 
public, particularly In tlic hot weather season, 
for which, In addition to the existing 
.irrangomcnts, a hot weather (special) cstaoii-U’ 
ment 15 drafted every j car 


Chief Railways in India. 
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. THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Aasam-Bengal Rallwayj whloh Is^con- 
fitittotcd on the metre-gauge, starts from CWtto- 
cong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills Into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

This line has been amalgamated with the 
E B Railway with effect from 1st January, 
1942 and the combined system is named as 
Bengal and Assam Railway 

Mileage open .. .. 1,30812 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system 'by a 
company without any Government asslstanee 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885 The system was begun In 1874 as 
the Tlrhut State Railway. In 18 W this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Eatlbar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benaics and 
Mofcameh Ghat. 


The state has taken over the management 
with effect from January 1st, 1942 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge . . 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. .. 


.. 3,509 41 

RS. 74,28 39,000 
Rs. 0,81,30,000 
.. 9 17% 


Eastern Bengal. « 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
mote under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling These two portions 
I of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 


Mileage open . . 
Capital at charge . . 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


.. 2,005 24 

Rs. 53,89,02,000 
Rs. 1,69,76,000 
.. 3.15% 


East Indian. 


Mileage open 


2,008 04 


Bengal-Nagpur. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway ’was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatls- 
garh In the Central Rroviucea in 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted ft to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Ratni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vlzagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,39188 

Capital at charge .. Bs 78,52,55,000 

Netwnings .. Rs 4,68,81,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 6*97% 

Bombay Baroda. 

nie Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways It was commenced from Surat wo 
Baroda to Abmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable In 1880, but the period was 
extpded to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State raUways 
the Company and has since been 
tacoroorated in it. On the opening of the 
Blj®g broad-gauge connec- 
Eastern Rajpntana with Delhi 
On eutrnsted to this Company, 

on the acquisition of the Company In Aprll WO? 
vne purchase price was fixed at £11,685,681, 


The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of goarantee 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as fat as Ramganj It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the Hue, 
paying the shareholder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1910. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary let, 1926 , when the State took over the 
management. Erom July 1st, 1925. the Oudh <2 
Rohilkhuud railway was amalgamated with it. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent 


.. 4,340 92 

Rs. 1,50,52,97,000 
Rs. 10,92,30,000 
.. 7 26% 


(Mileages are route mileages.) 

Great Indian Peidnsula. 4- 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India.' It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from' Bombay 
to Tbana was open for traffic in 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line wa 
Poona to Raiebur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway, 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghira, 
these sections bemg I5i miles OU-JR® 

Ghat and 91 miles on the Thai t 

rlM 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
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irltli the Government terminated and under 
m arrangement with the Indian Midland Hail- 
nay that line vras amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to irork. 

The contract was terminated on Jnne SOth, 
1925, when the State took over the management 

Mileage open .. .. 3,564‘8G 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 1,12,90,93,000 

Net earnings .. Bs 7,52,89,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 0 G7% 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway 

The Madras Baiiway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Bailway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Ballway 
Company. 

>Iileagcopcn .. .. 2,939 47 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 53,60,02,000 

Ket earnings .. Bs. 3,44,50,000 

Earnings per cent 0 44% 


The North-Western. 

he Noith-Wcstcm State Ballway began 
3 existence at the Sind-Funjab-Delhl Ball- 
way, wlilch was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Earachi 
to Botrl. The Interval between Botri and 
Multan was unbrldgcd and the railway trafilc 
was exchanged by a ferry service In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Baiiway s and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Bail- 


way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 188G the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Bailway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Bailway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. C,941‘43 

Capital at charge . . . Bs. 1,47,91,78,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 0,91,0G,000 

Earnings pet cent. .. .. 4.67% 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Baiiway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Baiiway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This line has been extended and now sorvci 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Baiiway. Between 
Tuticorm and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Bameshwaram was opened at 
the begmnlng of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908 

Mileage open .. .. 2,500'18 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 46,41,27,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 2,10,75,000 

Earnings per cent 4 73% 


The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Bailwayi are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ;tlio 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscription, among the several Chiefs In 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Hallways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and"Bikanci 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotia, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State 

\- 


India and Ceylon, 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connoetmg Indio and Oey-i 
Ion by a railway across the bankof sandextend- 
Ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various acdiemeB have been 
suggested. , 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodl, the southernmost point 
of Bamcswomm Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 2l miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sand bank 
known as “Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 


In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no dillloulty. Ihe section through the sea 
will be earned on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the folloi^ng way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together long!- 
tuiUnauy with light concrete arches and chahis 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will beslippedinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be earned 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
Will be laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
Jets This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the expended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
acerction and eventually making one big Island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Buma Connection. 

I the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 

temporary interruption of 
communiratlons between India and Burma 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govem- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards. M. Inst. 0 E , to be the eneinee^ 

determine the bMt 
toute for a railway from India to Burma The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land ef fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly tuns through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Ralidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Raukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Foma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Regrals northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge la 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and farther north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway commumcation 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as it has to cross 
three mam ranges of huis with summit levels 
of 2,660, 3,600 and 8,600 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong Valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this toute lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and onlvabont 4,B00ft, 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition 





Main results of worblng of all Indian Railways treated as one system — eontd. 


Railway Statistics. 
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Mines and Minerals. 


The total value of Minerals produced in India during 1937 and 1938 (whicb are 
the latest available) is as under * — 


Minerals, Ores and Metals 

1937 (Revised) 

1938, 

Variation 
per cent 
(on rupee 
basis). 

Rupees 

£(R8 13 3) 

Rupees, 

£(R3 13 4) 

1 Coal 

2 Steel* 

3 Manganese Ore (a) . . 

4 Iron (Pig iron) (6) 

6 Gold 

6 Petroleum 

7 Mlea (6) 

8 Building matcrlaltffc . 

0 Salt . ^ 

10 Copper 

11 Ferro-mangancse* , 

12 Ilmenite 

13 Saltpetre (6) 

14 Kyanlte, etc . 

16 Chromite .. 

10 Clays 

17 Moiiazite 

18 Gypsum 

19 Steatite 

20 Magnesite 

21 Puller’s earth . 

22 Diamonds 

23 Zircon . .. . 

24 Silver . ,, 

26 Barytes 

20 Ochres . 

27 Bauxite 

28 Graphite 

29 Iron-ore (agana) 

30 Tungsten-ore 

31. Asbestos 

32 Felspar . 

33 Beryl 

34 Garnet sand | 

35 Bentonite .. [ 

30 Corundum 

37 Sapphire 

38 Apatite , [ 

30 Copper-ore 

40 Aquamarine 

41 Tantalite 

12 Antimony-ore 

7,81,02,43£ 

0,08,03,654 

4,29,53,06£ 

2,82,78,201 

3.03,95,871 

1,37,00,804 

1,43,60,03C 

97,07,817 

81.47.365 
01,07,490 

10,09,453 

11,20,329 

11,17,844 

7,08,023 

8,35,589 

3,26,678 

1.40.365 
1,18,543 
1,56,221 
1,63,938 

75,017 

64,979 

39,030 

32,343 

1,49,260 

287193 

01,839 

16,302 

1,002 

24,500 

6,022 

3,390 

1,969 

1,650 

900 

650 

1,060 

a • 

301 

5,872,304 

6,027,334 

3,220,554 

2,126,18C 

2,285,404 

1,030,591 

1,079,702 

(c)729,911 

612,584 

403,721 

80,410 

84,086 

84,048 

63,280 

62,820 

(c)24,480 

10,654 

8,913 

11,671 

12,326 

5,640 

4,134 

2,935 

2,432 

11,223 

(c)2,120 

4,649 

1,226 

80 

1,842 

453 

255 

148 

124 

08 

41 

126 

• 

a • 

23 

a a 

10,04,23,83E 

6,90,52,937 

3,92,94,76S 

3,44,16,00C 

3,04,75,397 

1,65,43,142 

1,13,26,346 

1,12,65,392 

95,18,383 

44.02.580 

24,63,590 

15,40,436 

11,68,446 

7,46,614 

6,82,602 

3,76,270 

2,33,700 

1,71,903 

1.08.580 
1,60,593 

78,958 

68,813 

40,737 

29,877 

29,312 

28,865 

25,540 

20,091 

12,090 

9,000 

4,482 

4,335 

1,697 

600 

330 

250 

150 

119 

101 

14 

7,942,077 

5,197,980 

2,032,445 

2,508,358 

2,274,283 

1,234,563 

845,176 

840,701 

710,327 

328,551 

183,860 

115,406 

87,197 

65,710 

60,933 

28,080 

17,440 

12,829 

12,681 

11,984 

5,892 

6,135 

3,040 

2,230 

2,187 

2,154 

1,900 

1,644 

947 

716 

334 

324 

119 

45 

25' 

19 

11 

9 

8 

1 

-fSO 2 
-f4 2 
—8 5 
-i-21 7 
-fO 3 

-t-20 7 
—21 1 
+16 2 
-fie 8 
—28 C 

-H30 3 
-1-37 3 
-t-4‘6 
-f5 3 
—22 4 

-H6 6 
-1-06 4 
-1-45 1 
-1-8 6 
—2 0 

-f 5 2 
-1-25 1 
-1-4 3 
—7 6 
—80 3 

, -1-2 3 

—59 1 
+26 9 
-fl,093 9 
—60 8 

—25 6 
+27 8 
—18 8 
—63 7 
—63 3 

+100 0 
-72-7 
—92 8 

-1-100 0 

—100 0 

Totai, 

30,49,43,161 

22,928,057 

34,13,93,305 

25,477,110 

-Ml 9 


(n) E’cport f.o.h. values, 


(b) Export values, (c) Bcvisecl, * Undercstiinated. 
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Mines and Minerals — Coal. 


COAL. 


3Iost ot the coal raised in India comes -iioTn 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondvrana 
coal-fields. Ontdde Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Singareni in B[yderabad; and in Central pro- 
■Vinces but there are a number ol smaller 
mines nrhich have been 'worked at one time ot 
another 


Proniicial production of Coal during the years 1937 and 1938 (tchich are the latest statistics araitable) 

— 

1937 

1938 

Increase 


t 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Assam 

248,563 

278,328 

29,765 


Baluchistan 

17,479 

21,882 

4,403 


Bengal 

6,527,820 

7,745,372 

1,217,552 


Bihar . ... 

13,836,717 

15.364,079 . 

1,527.362 


Central India 

334,291 

336,593 

2,302 


Central Provinces . 

1,504,159 

1.658,626 

154,467 


Eastern States Agency 

1,244,988 

1,463,693 . 

218,705 


Hvderabad 

1,076,241 

1,211,163 

134,922 


Orissa 

47,127 

44,423 


2,702 

Punjab 

166,632 

184,028 

17,396 

« • 

Rajputana . 

32,369 

34,717 

2,348 

• 

Total 

23,036,386 

28,342,906 

3,309,222 

2,702 


Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1937 and 1938. 


1 

1937. 

1938 

— 1 

Talne (£l=Rs 13 3) | 

Value per 
ton 

Value (£l=Bs 13’ 4) 

Value per 
ton. 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal, 

Bihar '. 

Central India 

Central Provinces . 
Eastern States Agency 
Hyderabad . . 

Orissa . 

Punjab 

Rajputana 

Rs 

19,25,409 
1,09,713 , 
2,10,13,790 
4,09,23,918 
11,77,547 
49,80,150 
36,20,601 
32,17,860 
1,50,528 
8,36,790 
1,46,133 

£ 

144,768 

8,249 

1,579,934 

3,076,986 

88,537 

374,447 

272,226 

241,944 

11,318 

62,917 

10,988 

Rs a. p 

7 U 11 

6 4 5 

3 3 6 

2 15 4 

3 8 4 

3 4 11 

2 15 10 

2 15 11 

3 2 4 

5 0 4 

4 8 3 

Rs. 

24,92,719 
1,43,910 
3,10,96.838 
5,37,10,370 
13,71,920 
61,18, 23a 
48,79,469 
62,75,033 
1,44,002 
10.20,B56 
1,70,485 

1 

Rs a p 

8 15 1 

6 9 3 

4 0 3 

3 7 3 

4 13 

3 11 0 

3 5 4 

4 5 8 

3 3 10 

5 8 9 

4 14 7 

Total 

7,81.02,439 

5,872,364 


10,64,23.835 

7,942,077 

• 

Average 



3 1 11 


• 

3 12 1 


In 1938 the total production of Indian Coali 
rose to 25,342,906 tons or 3,306,022 tons (13 2 
pr r cent ) increase on the output of the previous 
lear and is tlius the highest figure vet recorded 
In the vears 1931, 1932 and 1933 there ■was a! 
continuous decrease in production of coal from 
the ptcak figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930 In 
1934 the direction of change was reversed and 
production increased bv 2,263,284 tons (or 11 4 
per cent) from 19,789,163 tons in 1933 to 
22,057,447 ton« in 1934 In 1935 the increase con- 
tinued but at a lese rate by 959 248 tons (or 4 3 per 
cent ) to 23,016,695 tons In 1036 there was , 
again a decrease by 405,874 tons (1 8 per cent )' 
to 22,610,821 tons, followed in 1937 by an in- ' 
crease of 2 42’i,505 tons (10 7 per cent ) to 
25,036,380 the hiahtst output till then, but which 
lias now been greatly evcecded This increase was 
shared bv all provinces except Orissa, which show- 
ed a sllclit decrease 

The increased output of 13 2 per cent in 1938 
was accompanied b\ an increase oi 30 2 per 
cent In tlie total \alae of tlie coal produced in 
India to Rt 10 64,23,835 (£7,042 077) in 1933, 
from Re 7,81,02,439 (£5,872,304) in 1937 

There wa* also an increase of 10 annas 2 pies 
in tlie pit’s montli a nine per ton of coal for India 
as a whole, namely from R« 3-1-11 to Rs 3-12-1 
This iucre3«e in value was recorded from ail 
proa Inces witliout any exceptions In opposition 


to the trend of 1934, 1935 and 1936, the exports 
of coal from India in 1937 have more than 
doubled us compared with 1936, deducting 
Burma’s share Since the separation of Burma 
on the 1st April, 1937, It appears In these statistics 
as a foreign country, and In 9 months has 
taken a little more tlian Ceylon did In the year. 

The average number of persons employed In 
the coalfields during the year sliowed an increase 
of 16 5 per cent The average output per person 
employed showed a decrease from the high 
figure of 130 2 tons in 1934, which Is practica’ly 
the same ns the figure for 1929, namely 130 4 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124 D- 
tons In 1938 which is less than the figure 128 59 
for 1937. Tlie figures for the last nine years 
average higher than those previously recorded ; 
these higher figures are partly due to an increased 
use of mechanical coal-cutters, and partly lo 
concentration of work. During recent 1 wr^ 
large number of collieries have been shut dojm 
and the labour absorbed In the remainder; tld- 
concentratlon permits of a proportional xeducWn 
of the supemSslng staff, resulting in a larg« 
tonnage per head The fall In output per 
employed in 1938 Is of course due to Incrcasea 
employment 

Tliere was a decrease In the number ot ’ 
bv accident from 274 in 1935, 435 in 1936, m 
213 in 1937 but tiie number increased to 
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due to accidents in Bengal, Bihar and Hyderabad 
in 1938 In 1935 there were toee major acoi-J 
dents, at Loyahad and Bagdigi 
the Jharia coalfield and srt 
colliery in the Ghtidih coalfield, in which 
■ 19 and 62 lives, respectively, were lost. 


11 , 


in 1936 there were two, at PoiMi 
Eaniganj field,^ and Loyahad injhe ^arte fld4 

may he compared 

IRON 


which accounted for 209 and 36 deaths 
respectively. These figures 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro« 
Vinces in India in which iron ore is mined f or 
smelting hy European methods. Iron snaelt- 
ing, however, was atone time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 

trOtQ ttiB 81®®^ ftW'tt’ViEltiTECtfi Oi tiu^ 

Ganges and Siahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The prlndtlve iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Barly attempts to introduce European processes 
lor the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District, 
Since that date various other attempts have 
iteen made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
bow coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Banigan} stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
, Ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Slnghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron- works The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 

I'any, Limited, have now given up the use of | 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara - 1 
kar and Banigan] and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Eolhan Estate, Singh- ; 
bhum Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in 
Saronda (Sfnghbbum) forming parte of two large 
hill masses known as Hotu Buru and Buda Burn 
respeitively Recent prospecting in this part of 
Slnghbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Eeonjhar and Bonal 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S S W direction At Fansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Fansira Bum rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
aboat 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this bill has now been 
opened np, and the workings indicate the exist 
cnee of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
abont 600 feet The ore body appears to be 
intetbedded n 1th the Dharwar slates, from which 
It is separated bv banded bsematite-Jaspers The 
IH micaceous hsematite 

outcrop Cross-cuts 
Bbow that the 

hssmatito becomes very friable not far below the 


with the annual average for the 

1919-1923. which was 874, the annual average 

for the quinquennium 1®24-1928, which was 

218, and the annual average for 1029-1933, 

which was 186. The death 

tlionsand persons employed in 

per thousand in 1038 the average figure for the 

period 1919-1928 was 1 36 for the perlod 1924- 

1928 was 1.16, and for the period 1029-1933 

was 1,08 

OB£ 

outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including tho surface lateritlsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iton-oto deposits of 
Goa and Ratnaglrl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-hodles in the Baipur dis- 
trict, supplies Of ore are at present drairo from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj, The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of rouglily 
lenticular Ica^ or ^bodies ol hseTnutitCi with 
small proportions of magnetite. In close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

For some years up to and inifiuding 1929 the 
production of iron-ore in India had been steadily 
increasmg, Ibdla is now, in fact, the second 
largest producer in the British Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed hy 
the production in the United States (30^ million 
tons in 1936 and 48} million tons in 1936) and 
France (32 3 million tons in both 1935 and 1036) ; 
but her reserves of ore ore not much less than 
three-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
place among the world’s producers of iron-ore 
From 2,430,136 tons in 1929 the output of iron- 
ore m India fell to 1,228,626 tons m 1933 In 
1934, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sharply to 
1,916,918 tons and in 1935 rose still further to 
2,364,297 tons, in 1936 to 2,653,247 tons, 
IB 1937, to 2,870,832 tons valued at Es 45,86,378 
(£344,840), but in 1938 the production fell 
slightly to 2,743,675 tons valued at Es 46,56,974 
(£340,073) These figures exclude the output 
of about 25,000 tons, by the Burma Corporation, 
which is used as a flux in lead-smeltmg 


5*®®* (Production) Act 1924 

(Act No XIV of 1924) — authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
and fisbjplates wholly manufactured in 


rails 


British India from materials wholly ot mniniy 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
wth specifications approved by the Railway 
Boara, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a suDstential portion of the component parts of 
vmwh h^ad been manufactured in British India 
Tepeaied by the Act No. HI of 1927 
ana the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 3lBfc March, 1927 , the Industry 
1 ^ however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
Bteel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1934, provision has been made for an increase of 
teriSs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
^ 10 per ton adettforem in most cases, or about 
Es 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture. 
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GOLD. 


The Statistics ^iven below are the latest available. 


The greater part ol the total output of gold 
in India ie derived from the Color gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1005 when 616,768 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 636,086 ounces in 1007. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Iflzam’s mine at Huttl in 
^derabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Color gold field. This mine 
was opened 'in 1003. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1012 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1010 , 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Bs. 1,61,800 Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1000, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1808. The Cyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1003, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 , 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1009. but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1022 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 


quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, andthe United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 

In 1031 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488 8 ozs valued at 
B.8 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1032, when the output was 
329,681 7 ozs valued at Bs 2,53,61,438 
(£1,906,123) In 1033 there was an increase to 
336,108 3 ozs valued at Bs. 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201) In 1034 the output fell to 
322,142 9 ozs , but the Naluc increased to 
Bs 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterling since 1020 It is interesting 
to note that the output of 1021, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, ^ras 432,722 6 ozs In 
1935 the output rose again to 327,652 5 ozs 
valued nt Bs 3,04,01,776 (£2,285,848), and in 
1036 to 333,386. 6 ozs valued at Bs 3,06,02,413 
(£2,3(^,033) In 1037 the output fell slightly 
to 331,748 2 ozs , valued at Bs 3,04,80,105 
(£2,291,737) In 1038 the output decreased 
slightly to 321,137 8 ozs valued at Bs 3,04,75,307 
(£2,274,283) from 330,743 0 ozs valued nt 
Be 3,03,05,871 (£2,285,404) All fields shared in 
this decrease, except the United Provinces 


SALT. * 

There was a moderate increase in the production of salt in India In 1038, made up 
of increase in the production in Northern India and Madras, with decreases in the production 
in Sind and Bombay 

The production in Aden was less in 1038 than m 1037 , the production in Burma showed 
a largo decrease 

There was a decrease in the imports of salt into India in 1038 ' 


* Source' Bcoords of the Geological Suriey of India (Vol 74, Part 3, 1030 ) 

Quanlity and value of Salt produced in India durtniftte years WS7 and 1038 [winch are the lalesl 

figures available ) 



1937 

1038 



Value (£1=118 13 3) 

Quantity 

Value (£I=Bs 13 4) 

India — 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Gwalior (a) 

Madras 

Northern India 

Sind 

Tons 

112 

480,742 

55 

421,014 

405,712 

110,380 

Bs 

7,805 

22,80,482 

2,080 

20,87,038 

31,74,484 

6,88,816 

B| 

Tons 

207 

406,092 

183 

453,054 

582,301 

05,876 

Bs 

3,505 

18,84,930 

0,711 

31,00,501 

40,36,224 

4,83,353 


Total 

1,493,021 


612,584 

1,530,603 

05,18,383 

710,327 

Aden 

355,100 

(6)20,70,018 

155,686 

278,047 

(6) 16,24,014 

120,971 

Burma 

53,813 

(6)8,24,053 

62,026 

38,608 

(6) 5,94,011 

44,3*20 


(a) I’iguris relate to the otllcial } cars, 1030-37 and 1937-38 (5) Lstimated 


Imports of Sail into India during the years 1037 and 1938 


1 

1 1037 1 

1 1038 


Quantita 

1 Value (i.l=Bs 13 3) I 

Quantity. 

1 Value (£l=Ks 13 4) 

From — 

Germany 

Aden and depen- 
dencies 

Egvpt 

Other countries . 
Total 

Tons 

41,577 

295,870 

1,000 

530 

Bs 

0,09,403 

62,80,684 

15,209 

97,489 

£ 

50,336 

397,044 

1,148 

7,330 

Ions 

27,752 

216,883 

01,209 

20.111 

Bs 

4,52,781 

20,07,007 

0,62,123 

3,80,807 

£ 

33,780 

201,341 

40,412 

g'S.&ri 

3o8,9S6 


455.658 

331,955 

41,99,73'' 

J1 '',4 1 ^ 








































stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers / trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
In Bombay G^ey carry on business in the/ fully honoured he market customs diiler from 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of those ot < < " Stock Exchanges, since there 

the Share and Stock Brokers’ Associatio re no settlement days, delivery is due the 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the second day after the contract is passed, and 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities sales of securities are effected for most part under 
promoted throughout the Province of Bom- blank transfers. It has not got jobbers Uke the 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
relations framed by the Governing Board combine the function of dealers. The pxintdpal 
and approved by the Government of Bombay business transacted is connected with the shares 
The Board has power to stop business in in Jute Hills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
times of emergencies for 24 hours only and for registered in India, nuacellaneoua industrial 
any further period with the previous sanction concerns (such as paper, flour, etc) Bailvay 
of Government Tlie official address of the Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
Secretary is Dalai Street, Port, Bombay ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 

, Investment Securities, namely, Hunicipal, Pott 
At first the admittance fee for a broker was ^st and Lnprovement Kust Debentures 
Ks. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 The Association issues a Tear Booh which 
The fee for the Broker's card has increased contains official information relating to all stocks 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at shares dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 

Bs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 

to purdiose an adjoining building for the exten- A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
Sion of the business The present value of the elects a Committee of 16, which elects several 
card is about Rs 20,000. Sub-Committees and Hony Office-Bearers— the 

President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers 
T- The Committee is empowered to do all work 

trJ? behalf of the Association, which in its 

turn delegates powers to the Bub-Committces 
In Apollo Street the Hon Dfflee-Bearers. The Committee 

^ If Q 99 hnf “^^o adjudicates in disputes between members 

^ thus enabhng the members to avoid Law 

Courts in most cases. 


has again ceased to function A new Stock 
Exchange was opened in Bombay with its head- 
quarters in Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road in 
lehruary, 1938, knoirn as the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. 


Editor, Tear Booh —A. K Sur, M A 
The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range. This building — one of the finest 


under no control except that of^ market custom 

came into existence, and the existing customs ft? Association, o 5n-^?iic 

u ere focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct fhr/e floow 

of business PubUo confidence grew rapidly 


Association Hall where members meet between 


and the rules regarding membership and busl- tenanted by members offices, 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advanc- 
ing conditions The Great War, having given The Madras Stock Exchange Association, 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible Limited — ^The only Registered Institution m 
for an astoundingly large volume of business Southern India of brokers dealing In Shares, 


in the market which culminated in a boom Stocks and Government Securities Promo^ 

and Registered on 12tli August 1937 It has 
T T -nnn ... . two kiuds of mcmbers — ciz. Pounder anu 

In June, 1923, tlie Association was incorporat Ordinary The Pounder members have to pay 
cd Into a Limited Company under the Indian an admission fee of Rs. 600 whilst Ordinary 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised members nay Rs 1,000. Deposit from eacli 
capital of Rs 3 laklis di\ided into 300 fully member is Rs 6,000 or such higher amount ns 
paid-up shares of 1,000 each Accounts are the Executive Committee may decide Each 
made up annually up to 30th September At member further has to pay a monthly subscrlp- 
Ihe present moment, the number of shares tlonofRs 25 Working hours of the r«.chango 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being are between 11-30 a m. and 12-30 pm Dealings 
entitled to own, only one share ,n about 18 shares of Companies are allowed on 

Forward montlily basis Other shares arc 

Tlie Committee has restricted the furtlier 
sale of new shares until it deems It necessary to “5° ^ 

rc\lse Its decision, exception being made in the 

case of a partner dissociating from an existing „ 

firm. Any one tobecome a member is required to President — ^W. L Knopp ; Vtee-Prest • 

purchase a share from a member and seek dent — S, Narayanaswami , //on. Treas^er 
election and on being elected the admission H Hadow; Joint Hon. Seerclanes — y y 
fee charged by the Association is Rs 6,000 Kolharl and B N. Vlswanathan. Rcgistcrcu 
The conduct of members and of business is con- Oflice; Madras Tclepliono No 4075 


1 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants Irom the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their bands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growmg part in this 
oommerciai life. The extent of their partici- 
pation vanes greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regcnciationof the new India, while Bengal, 
very keen in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
In Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both Buropcan and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprang up In recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
but constantly work in association 

In 1921, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
realising the Increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an '* East India Section *’ of 
their organisation. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense aflUiated to it, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects ^ better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do tor them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it, have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
iinnicdlnte requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by Sir Fazulbhoy Currimblioy Ibrabim, 
a leading milloMner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organisation Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
recci^ed an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town ^11, ^mbay. 
The list of members of the Ecceptlon Committee 
showed that all the importont commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
co-operate actlreh . 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from ail parts of India The late Sir 
Dinshaw Wnclia, the tlien President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Bcccption Committee, at 
the opening ol the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Cummbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


gress resolved upon tlic establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber ol Commerce, and 
elects a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enroi mcmbei's and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and in 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held In 
Calcutta on 31st December, 1926, and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce’’ and agreed to the registered o£5ce 
of this body being “ af the place where the 
President for the year has bis headquarters or 
where he directs it to^e located.” 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
is established ar^the following — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 

unanimity among the business com- 
munity and association on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business 

(c) To enter into any arrangement witl\ any 

i Government or authority supreme, 

municipal, local or otherwise, thaj; 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 

the Federation or any part thereof 
for Bucli consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think and in particular for 
Bliares, debentures or securities of 
any otlier company ha^lllg objects 
altogether or in part Similar to those 
of the Federation 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 

shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation 

(/} To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable cither gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(V) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and Issue bills of exchansc, 
promissory notes, bills of ladinc, 
irarrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments- or 
securities. 
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tion, Calcutta Inouranoe Association, Calcutta 
Import Trade Association The Wine, Spirit 
and Beer Association of India, Indian Mining 
Association, Calcutta Baled Jute Association, 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association, Indian 
Engineering Association, Calcutta Jute Fabrics 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Hydraulic 
Press Association, Jute Fabric Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Baled Jute Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
Biver Transport Association, the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association and the Association 
of Paint, Colour & Varnish, Manufactures in 
India, Calcutta Freight Brokers’ Association 
and European Moffusil Jute Balers Association 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business per«onnlI\ 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 


ces be submitted Tlic Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Begistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise bo selected by the Begistrar and 
willing to servo on the Tribunal The Bc- 
glstrar from time to time mokes a list of such 
members and assistants 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures* Department controlled by a special 
committee It includes a Superintendent (G C 
Geo Smyth), Head Office Manager (Jir F W 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Mcesrs 
J B F Henfrcy, B Perrj and S J Warwick) 
and the staff at the time of the Inst 
offieial returns consisted of IIS officers The iisiinl 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port Is followed The Department has its own 

S rovident fund and compassionate funds and 
[oasurers’ Club The Chamber docs not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes weekly the CaleuHa Prieto Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading therein ; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity, to repre«cnt their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities, to arrange for organi'^ed action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, to arbitrate vrhen occasion occurs 
between parties w illlng to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assani 

The constitution of the Chamber eKtends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorarv Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is 
about 400 Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and industrial firms and persons in cverv 
branch of the inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
arc members of the Chamber A considerable 
portion of the Joint stock capital invested in 
Bengal in banking. Insurance, steamer services, 
cotton mlllo, etc , Is also represented The con- 
stitution of the Clianihcr provides for a close 
association as between flic Chaml-cr and various 
sectional orgiiii'-ation'- of trades and industries 
111 Bengal 


Zut of AssocialinuK affiliatei to the liennnl 
National Chamber of Commerce — All-rndl i Soap 
Makers' Association, All India Tea Growers’ 
Federation , Associailon of Engineers , Barlsal 
Mahajan Sainitv , Bengal Banks’ Association , 
Bengal Cotton Association Ltd , Bengal Biiildiii'' 
Material Traders’ As-oclaflon Ltil , IhiiLil 
Galvanized Slicet 'MPKiiaiils’ to-odalion , 
Bengal Hosier! 5fulluf.ltlurer^’ As'-oriuioii , 
Bengal Industries Association , Calcutta 
Iron Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Jute 
Exchange Ltd , Calcutta Wine Association , 
East India Jute Association Ltd , Farldtair 
DlstrictMcrchants’ Assockatlon , Indian Collier} 
Owners’ Association , Indian Insurance Institute, 
Indian Planters’ Association , Slilropolltan 
Banking Association, Mursliidahad Silk A«°o- 
elation. Oil Mills Association, Padd} Mer- 
chants’ Association , 1 ippernh ( iininher of 

Commerce, Tipperah 'Traders Assockitiori, 
Tlpperah Ten Assoclatloii 


TIic Clnniber enjovs the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Lcgi'-litlvc As-eni- 
bl},tlic Calcutta Port Trust, tlie Calcutta Iiii- 
provenient ’Irust, Bengal Indiistriis Board, 
Economic Euquir} Board, Bengal, and other 
important bodies 

The headquarters of the Cliamber arc it 
Calcutta and Its affairs are adriilnlstf ltd Ia n 
committee of 12 nicndxrs In addithin to th* 
President, tvio Vice Prt-Id(nts,aniitli< Ho* ' - r} 
Treasurer, with the lulp of the ttrntafi nr i ■> 
number of Departmental co'iimitt<.e« 
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OmCE-BEiPZES >LSIt 3IE1EBEES OT THE 
EsECtmTE coiniirrEE roa 1942. 


5H.. BE, PhTJ. (Econ. Loud) Bar-nt-Law, 
Xarendra 2sath Datta; E. Basu; J K Du, 
JI.4 , 3 E , S 31 Bose ; Eetai Chum Paul 


Pre^'idenf. — A C Sen. 

Tire-Prc'idtrds -—Kumar Pramatha Kath 
Boy and J K 3Dtter 

Eon Treasurer —Dr. Satya Chum Law, h a , 
Ih 3. 

ZtoiMn of tlto Execntire CommxUee — ^Dr. K 
K Law M A. Ph 3 , Sir EL S Paul, Kt , a t a , 
P C ilitm , Sadhan Chandra Boy Bhabotosh 
T Ghattaol: D K Sen, 3t.EA , Capt. X X. 
Dntt MB , S C Bay, M A., BE.; Knmar 
Bom^ndn Xath Boy, I. B Sen; Chiranjilal 
L. Bajoiia ; Baghunath Dutta G Basu, BA, 
r.s A A., r c T s (Loud.) P a , Sudhmdra Xath 
Boy Choudbury, ii a., B E Dr S B Dutt, 


Co-opled Members (f the Exeaitire CommxUee — 
B. C Ghose. BSc (Lond), BCom. (Loud), 
Dr X. Sanyal, 3i A.. Ph D . M E A. , D X Mukerji, 
3r E A ; X X Bakshit ; Xirmil Chandra Gho«h, 
Dehes C. Ghose; B ilaitn; H C Sircar, 
J X. Xahiri, B G Jlookerjee 

Secretary :— S B. Biswas, Ji A. 

Assistant Secretary ’ — ^B C Eundu, liA 

Office • P 2, illfsion Bow E'rtension, 
Calcutta 

Telephone: Calcutta 3032 

Telegrams Cotuoint 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
bhshed in Xorember 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and mdustrles of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned, to aid and stimnlate 
the development of trade, commerce and Indm- 
tnes in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians , to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
Interests of persons, in particnlar the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
/ India , to adjust controversies between members 
of tills Chamber , to arbitrate In the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
fti'dc bv the judgment and dccuion of the 
Tribunal of the Camber, to promote and 
auvaace commercial and technical education 
ana such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and Industnes in India , to provide, 
regulate and maintam a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange In Ca^lcutta , and to do all 
such other tninzs as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and Indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Jfembers, local and 
TOOfiiSsll. The local Slembers pay an annual 
subscription of Rs 150 and the Slofussil 
members Es 75 Jferchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agricnlture, mining or 
manufacture, ard persons encaged in or con 
n.'ct.'d with art, science or Uteratuxe who are 
In Inns shall be cllgilie for election as members 
ef the Chaint-er 

Tin fylto-wing ccn-tiiutc the Marncma Com- 
mit* ee of the Ch imV'r for the year I stj 4*5 

Pre I'h'r f — B L Xopany 

tor Ytrr Pr^’ider' — M L '■Iisb 

Vie^-Pre'vlfTt — Darga Prasad Khaitan, 


Members — ^Sir Badiidas Goetika ; X L -Puri , 
6 L ilehta , D P. Khaitan : A. L Ojha ; K L 
Jatia , Faiznlla Gangjee , L X. Birla ; K. 31. 
Xaik .DC Driver ; Dr. H Ghosh . Kasslm 
A Mohamed.K D Talan -.KaramchandThapar; 
A Duncan ; 31 6 Bhagat ; Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi and 31 B Jaipuria. 


Secretary — S E Dhadda, 3i A , EE B 
5emor Asst Secretary — J De«ai, 


MA, 


EEB 

The following Associations are affiliated tnth 
the Chamber — ^Indian Sugar 3Iills Assodatlou, 
Indian Chemical 3Ianufacturer3’ Association, 
Indian Paper 3£ilLs Association , East India 
Jute Association Jute Balers’ Assomtion; 
Gunny Trades Association; Calcutta H«snn 
Exchange Ltd , Indian Paint 3ranufacturcr' 
A=®ociatiou , Indian Hemp Association , tai- 
ruita Tea Alerchants Association; Du**'” 
Tea Brokers Association, Calcutta Hirana 
Association , Indian Colliery Owners A^<k^- 
tion , Indian Coal Merchants Association , Icaiau 
Insurance Compames Association , Sharehouicts 
Association , Calcutta Tube Importers A'si'cn- 

tion , Calcutta Jfctal jferchants’ -Assockafmn, 

Marwan Bice 311113 Association , 

3Ierchant5’ Association ; Indian Produce A'so* la- 
tion , Mndbi Sferebants’ Association 

The Indian Cliambcr of Co™™®”®, 
appomted In 1927 a Tribunal of ArbUra^n to 
arbitrate In all disputes rclaUng to 
trades With a view to coyerinc the varpne 
nature of disputes arising in 
separate panels of Arbitration are . 

on the Tribunal of Arbitration lor 
following trades :-<l) Jute; (2) Gunny. 
(3) Sugar , (4) Piece-goods and . (o> iron 
and Steel (6) Coal and 3Iintrals (,) General 

The various bodies on which the Chamber is 
represented are as nivier . — ^ „ 

Bengal LegishUire Assembly — ^D P Khai a _ 

Calcvtta Port Commi^doner — G- L 3Iclita 

Indian Central Jute Committee —E. P Gi^nia 

Prorlndal Board for War Supplies— 1> i 
Kliaitan 
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Bengal Industrial Suriey Committee — ^A. L 
Ojtia 

Bengal Price Control Adiisory Committee — 
D P Khaltan 

Committee for Establishment of a Home for 
Indian Seamen at the Port of Calcutta — 0 L 
Hclita 

Provincial Transport Authority — Pranji\nn 
3'aitha 

Bengal Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee — 
Falzulla Gangjec 

East Indian Railway Advisory Committee — 
J P Goenka 

Bengal and Assam Railway Adnwy Com- 
mittee — E L Nopany 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal — L 
Shah 

Board of Scientific Research for Bengal — A L 
Ojha 

Commercial Panel of the Railway Rates Adii- 
sort/ Committee — G L Mehta , A L Ojha , 
D P Ivhaitan , Faizulla Gaugjec , M L Shah 

Board of Apprenticeship Training — M G 
Bhagat 


Traffic Adiisorg Board — K M Is’aik 

Gorernment Commercial Institute Board — 
If L Pun 

risiltng Committee of the Medical College 
Group of IJospitali — Dr n Ghosh 

risiting Committee of the Campbell Group of 
Hospitals — Eassim A Mohamed 

Provincial Adiisory Board on Indian Forest 
Utilisation — P D liiniat<i!ngka 

Bengal Smole Nuisance Commission — 31 G 
Bhagat 

Committee of Management of the Bengal Textile 
Institute, Scramporc — B D Bhattar 

Advisory Board of the Combined Commercin 
Museum and Health Publicity Sertion of the 
Calcutta Corporation — Knssim A Molmnicd 

Sugar Committee of the Bengal IndiMrial 
Suriey Committee — A L Ojha 

Board of Examiners for Boiler Attendants, 
Bengal — M P Mehta 

Unemployment Lnquiry Committee of the Board 
of Economic Lnquiry, Bengal — A L Ojha 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 


lOOA, CniTiAnANJAS 

The Alarwari Association vaa established In 
the year 1808 

Its chief objects are 

To promote and ad^ance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 
and social interests of the klarwari community 
and to protect its rights and status 

To ' arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between 
parties either one or both of which are members 
of the klarwari community, provided the parties 
arc willing to abide by the Judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association 

To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association 

To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in ]>.iitii Ilia klarwaris, are engaged 

To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
technical and general education in dllTercnt 
branches of Art and Science in the kfarwari 
community 

To take all necc^sarv steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legishtioii or other 
action, affeetlng the interests of the Coiiniiereial 
communities in general and of the Alnrwarl 
communitv in particular either bv Govemmenf 
or am department thereof or bv an> locil bodj 
or bodies 

To take sucli action ns may be ncce^^ar^ 
or securing the redress of griov mces of an\ 
branch of trade, commerce and industrv in which 
the 3Iarwari communitv is interested as also such 
other action ns maj be conducive to the dcvc- 


Aventtb, Caioutta, 

lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry 

The constituents of flic Association arc tlio 
lending industrialists, cvportcrs and importers 
of the prov nice of Bengal 
The Association issues i ertifliatcs of origin to 
e\portcrs of indigenous goods 
Tlio Association is n member of the Federal ion 
of Indian Chambers of Coinnicrco nnd Industry 
The following arc tlic Olllce-bcarcrs — 
President — Enjendra Singh Slnglii 
Vice-Presidents — 3Indnnlnll C li n 111 a r 1 a , 
Eameshwar Gnncrlwala, B.ibu I all Slirod , 
Eataiilal Goiiikn 

Honorary Secretary — Ilnrl Krishna Tli.ajlnria 
Joint Secretary — 3Inliabir Pra*ad Kastra, 
B Com , JI K A s 

Treasurer — 31urlldliar ^ontliali i 
Auditor — Kawnl Kislior Gupta 
Personal Jssidanl to the Secretary and Off'ce-tn- 
charge — T X Vanna, si a , j r i s (Lonii ) 
The following arc representatives on luildic 
bodies — 

Central Legtslalne Asremhlg — Baijnath 
BajorJa 

Bengal lentslatiic Assembly — Eal 3IungtooIal 
Tapuriali Baliadiir 

Price Aditsvry Committee, Bciuiat — Mnlund- 
I.ill Ciiiripal 

Boanl of Feonomic Enquiry, Bengal — Hari 
kri'lma Jliajliaria 

hoard of Indnstrics, Bengal — U it u I a'l 
‘'iirolT 

Non-Offieutl fail 1 tutor, Ifm-raf J< it — 
Eatan Lall Go'iika 

Aon Ofiieial Jail I iri‘or, Vtes ■’t' '•j Jett — 
Kanahava Lall Jatia 
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President — J M B Gibbons 
Vice-President — L A Hnlsall 
Committee — R W Bullock, H G DaMcs, 
Vitlialdas Eanji, H L Le Hoy, D D Storrar, 
G S Taunton, B J Whitby 

Secretary — C. H. Courthope-Munroe 
Asst Secretary, — H Royal, u u 1: , T D 
Represcntahics on — 

Council of Stale TheHon’blcMr RH Barker 

Bombay Legislaliie Assembly J B Grca\cs, 
0 B E , I) W Mullock 

Bombay Port Trust W A Bell , R W Bullock , 
R C Loundes,A McIntosh, G S Taunton 

Bombay Municipal Corporation H Chamber- 
lain 

Sydenham College^ of Commerce Advisory Board 
Sir Alexander Gray 

Bombay Smoke Xuisanccs Commission 
II F Milne. 

Persian Qulf Lights Committee C F Morris 

Indian Central Cotton Committee L F B 
GoodMin 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation S B 
Samoilj 6 . 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee , L A Halsall 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee V F 
Noel-Paton 

Ex-Services Association J M B Gibbons, 
(Ex-Officio) 

Bombay Seamen’s Sonety C H. Courthope- 
Munroe. 

Indian Sailors' Borne C B Leman 
I M. M T S Bufferin .* G S Taunton 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire Sir GcoDrey Wlntcrbotham, 
Kt 

Railtcay Advisory Committees — 

G I P LA n.alsaU 
B B A C I LA Ualsall 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee G H 
Riclimond , L A Balsall , C J Bamala 
A B Darlon 

Government of Bombay Board of Communica- 
tions O B BacUcnlnin-W.ilsh 

Bombay Vniicrsity J M B Gibbons 


are in all cases given bj competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee ot the 
Chamber and the system aioids the great 
expense ol resort to the Lan Courts. 

A special department of the Bombaj Chamber 
tsite Statistical Department, irhich prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
nritb the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
Clarks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal bv the 
Customs authorities They compile nli the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India docs similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dallj Arri- 
vals Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which denis with tndc 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of mcrchandlsB and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known ns Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car 
Tied by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds <ind wheat from the principal ports of tiic 
whole of British India The second gives In 
detail imports from Europe, more particularl} 
In regard to grey cloths, blciched ilntli-* 
Turkey red and scarlet cloths, printed and ilvei! 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
woollens,, yarns, metals, kerosene oil, roil, 
aniline dyes, sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods The third shows clnssillcd, 
the number of packages of piece goods and 
vnrns imported by individual merchants ’Jim 
fourth gives the number of bales of cotton 
exported by each firm to each country ihirin.; 
the montli vrttli a running total of the number 
of bales exported during tlic year 

I Vnother *' Montlily Return ” issued by tlie 
IciMinber shows cicaraners of a large numlier 
of important designations of rocrchaudisi 
A return of ** Current Uuntntions ’* is l‘■'lIcd 
cverv Saturday and sliows tlic rate- of excliaiigt 
for Bank and Mercantili Bills on 1 n.il.in(l .and 
Baris, and a large quantity of general lnul in/ 
.and trade information 


Bombay Proiincial Transport Authority .T M 
B Oilibons 

Bombay Proiinnal Adnsorii Committee for H'rr 
Supplies R W Bullock 

Special Work. 


One ol the most important functions per-| 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 1 (be Shippers of 
in commercial disputes Rules for this havcjsunersarc In a*^ 
been in existence for many years and have' 
worked mo-<t satisfactorily. Tbs decisions 


The Chamber has al-o a Jlcasiircincnt 
Department with a stag of J(i, wbo'e business Is 
that of actual measurement ol cxinirts In tb'' 
docks before loading in Etcami rs Ccrtlflcaics 
are issued by these offleers witlrtbe authority 
of the Cliaraber to shipper* and ship agent* a- 
to the measurement of cotton and other 1 1>^ I* 
In bales or packages From llie nirajuri pieot- 
givcD In tbeso certiorates the freight payal I* • 


t there ore goo 
busy se*''’’! «i 



is calcuiate .1 Th" r''S 
>ntli» quay* wt'—iev'r 

durl'V tt 
•ate 
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Associated Cbambers of Commerce 
of India. 

Head omoE located in Oaiodtta ros 1942. 


The Association has on Its rolls 118 mcmhcrs 
including 4 woollen mills, 2 silk mills, 2 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and 4 Dje and 
Blench Houses 


rmulcnt . The Hon'blc Mr B B Haddow 

Millowners' Association, Bombay. 

■Established in the year 1873, the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, is one of the oldest and 
most important organisations of industrial 
employers in the country Membership of the 
Association is mainly confined to cotton spin- 
ning and weaving concerns drasm from 6very 
part of India including the Indian States The 
great nork done by the Association ever since 
its inceptions has been generally recognised, 
and the important roll nhloh it fills in the 
economic life of the country is perhaps nowhere 
better illustrated than in the representation 
accorded to it in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, in local authorities such as the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and on public 
bodies such as the Bombay Port Trust The 
Association is also represented on all important 
all-India bodies constituted by the Central 
Goiernment connected in one way or another 
with the interests of the textile industry 

Among the constructive activities of the 
Association may bo mentioned the system of 
private registration of industrial property 
marks By virtue of a special set of rules, the 
A'soelation has, for now well over 60 years, 
protected against Infringement the tickets, 
labels and stamps habitually used by members 
on goods manufactured by them The success 
of the scheme of registration ensured its sub- 
EOfiuent extension to trade numbers .ind later 
on to trade names By special arrangement 
Mitli the Department of ( ommercial Intelh- 
geneo and .Statlsties, the Association complies 
r\cr\ inontli special statistics relating to the 
import, rc export and export trade in cotton 
xarn and pierc-goods and artificial silk goods 
of Britisli India and the ProMnee of Bombav 
Tlie annual Cotton Mill Statement published 
1>> the Association Is well-knonn as a compre-; 
hensiie and authoritatis e directory of cotton 
mills in India 

Bs a SNstem of market correspondents 
stat ioned in important pieec goods consuming 
markets 111 India, the Association keeps its 
members regularly informed of tlie trend of 
prices and tendencies in the principal trading 
centres in llic country Tlie Assoelation also 
publishes cier\ fortniglit detailed lists jof the 
aseragp ex-niill quotations for the principal 
lines of cotton \arn and piece goods produced 
b\ Bomliay mills and the wholesale bazaar 
prices of tlie clilef lines of goods imported into 
tlie iiriiicipal ports in India 

As large employers of Labour, the Association 
lias always adopted a forw.ird policy in regard 
lo labour problems, and a scry large number of 
rteoinmendations base been made to member 
mills during tlie last few vc irs for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of laliour employed by 
ronstitneiit members That some of these 
reromincndations liase siibsequcnllv been 
adopted iiy otlier large employers of labour 
and the rountrv Is at once a tribute to the ex- 
cellent spade work done by' the Association In 
the field of social and labour work 


The following Is the Managing Committee 
of tho Association for tho year 1942,— 
Krislmaraj M D Thackersey {Chairman); 
Sir Vithal Chnndaxarkar, MPA {Du 
Chairman) , Sir Hess Wadia, k li E , c 1 1 , 
Sir Chumlal V Mehta, K 0 s i . Sir Sorab 
BaMatvala, M p A , Sir Frederick Stones, 
0 B E , M p 0 , T 'V. Baddeley , Sv B 
Bryden , Dliaramscy Mnlrai Khatau , 
H G H Exentt, A Geddis, L F IT 
Goodwin , Hurgovandas .Tamnadas Bamjl , 
J C Lancashire , H F Milne , A Pethor ; 
Bammw'as Bamnarain , G D Somanl , 
Camor S Tyahje , and Neville N lYadia ; 
K S "V, Aiyor {Ag Secretarg), B G 
Gokhalo {Labour Officer) 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Chuichgatc Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone Nos. are 31041 and 
31042 Tcl ^Address ' Mitlomutua. 

The following are the Association’s Bepresen- 
tatives on public bodies — 

Legtslalive Assembly Sir Vitlinl Chanda- 
varkar 

Bombay Legislative Assembly Sir Sorab 
Saklatvala, Et , u P A 
Bombay Port Trust T. V Baddeley, 
J'lfiona Jubilee Technical Inslilule Sir 
Vithol Chandavarkar 

i Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 

Vf F Webb and M.ark Blnnle 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College 0 } 
Commerce and Economics B S.DahKC 
Indian Central Cotton Committee Sir 
j Sorab Saklatvala, Kt , MPA 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com' 
miltee Sir Vithal Chandavarkar 
a I P Bailmy Advisory Committee' 
Erishnaraj M D Thackersey. 

B B d- C I Bailway Adusory Committee' 
B S Dabke 

Bombay Municipal Corporation ' Krlshna- 
raj M D Thnckerscy 
University of Bombay Sir Vithal CTinnun 
varkar , 

Boyal Institute of Science Sir Vitini 
Chandavarkar. 


Millowners' Mutual Insurance 

Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual foehns 

on, Ltd , was registered on 30tli 
Coinpanv llmllcd by guarantee. The regie 

ired olRco of tho Assoelation Is IwaUd l 

atel IlGUse» Churchgatc Street, Foiti itoxniiay 
The objects of llic Association are -- 

(al The mutual insurance of "iiion 

ompany against lialiUlty topay compcnsallon 
r damages lo worl men employed hy t 
iclr dependant*! tor Injuries 'courw 

r otherwise, arising out at and j,, 

f their employment; <*> ,*]*“-*“ o/dninap'' 
icmVrp of the Compnnv against losa or Unmap 
v or incidental to fire, lightning, e c , 
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(c) to reinsure or in any 'nay provide for or 
against the liabiiity of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to etTcct and obtain 
re-insurances, counter-insurances and counter 
guarantees, etc , etc 

All members of the HUllowncrs’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Kon-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, proMded their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners’ Association 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of 
Directors 

The present Directors are — 

Sir Frederick Stones, Kt , 0 n F , xr I. C 

(Chairman) 

Sir Ness Wadia, K B E , 0 I E , Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt , Sir Sorab Saklatialn, Kt , H J 
Kainji , D M Khatan , A Petlicr , A Geddis , 
and ACM Cursetjee, ir A , EE n , Secretary of 
the Association 

Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished In the year 1907. Its objects aye — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 

animity among the business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly 

(e) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Ciiam- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economicknowlcdgc 

(e) To take all steps which may be neccssarj 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
Icgisiation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests bj tlio Goaern- 
nient or ana Department thereof or 
by any local bodj or bodies, and in 
general to take tlic initiatiao to 
secure the welfare of tlie business 
communita in all respects 

(/) To make representations to Ijocal, 
Centra! or Imperial autliorltics, Dxc- 
cutiae or Lcgisiatiac, on anj matter 
affecting trade, rommerco, inanufac 
tureoriliipping, banking or insurance 

(g) To aindcrtakc bj arbitration the settle 
ment of commercial disputes bolnccn 
mcrciiants and busincs':mcn and also 
to proalde for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in tlie course of 
trade, Indiisfra or transport, and to 
secure the «craices of expert technical 
and other men to tliat end if noceesarj 
or desirable 

(A) To adaance and promote coniniercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establl«iinionts and insti- 
tutions for such purposes 


(f) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of anv branch of 
trade or Industry ns also all such 
oUier action ns ma\ be conduclxo to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or Incidental to the 
attainment of the aboxo objects 
0)^ To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad 

(A) To secure, whcrcaor possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects inaolalng the interests 
of members including ’regulating 
conditions of empioament of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(ti) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc , to represent the cm- 
plojcrs of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations 
(tn) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which arc 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference 
(id) To take all stops wlilch mav be 
I necessary for promoting, sup- 

porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of tiic 
International Labour Conference 
(1) And gcnerallv to do all that may lie 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectlj 

Under the Montagu-Cliclrasford Beforms the 
diambcr has the right of electing one represen 
tativc on the Central Legislative Asscmblj and 
under the Government of India Act 1935 it has 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly The Cliambcr 
also has the right to elect live representatives 
on the Bombav Port Trust, and one rc presenta- 
tive on the Bombaj Municipal Corporation 
Prciidrnl for IdiZ — T f Sttalvad 
I ire-fVe si(/( nt — Harld i*- 'Madh iv ila» 
Representatives of the Cliamber on varlom 
public bodies — 

Central Lcgislalue Atscmblw — Manu Siibcdar, 

M E A 

Bombau Lcgidaltre It^embli / — M C Ghia 
Bombay Port 7 rugt — Sir Piir'hotamdns 

TTiakairdns, Kt , o 1 r , »i B i (Cotton) , 
Behram X Karanjia (I’lere poods) , 
RimJas Kilachand (iiraln and •■u’d'-) , 

M A Master (General) , ‘-anl alch ind 
O ‘51, ah ((jcneral) 

Bombay Municipal Corporation — Bhananjl 
A Khimjl, vt I, V 

Jrfrifon/ Committee of the Bombay Dere’opni'rl 
Department — Manu Subedar 
Indian Central Cotton Coriviittee — 
ChuniiilB Mciitj 

Adii^ory Committee of the I!o"3l Iri’titide of 
Science in Bomhay — Kapdram If 1 aljl 
Local Ad'-iforu ( ommitlee of Pci’i'r't — 
Gordbandas O Mo-arji (G I P Palin v ). 

D C Modi (13 I) A C I 1 ajnsvj 
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Legislative Assembly, four Tepresentatl^ es to 
the Karachi Fort Trust, two to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and tno to the Korth- 
■Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi 
There were 62 members of the Chamber In 
April, 1042 The following are the officers for 
1942-43 — 

Chairman — A T Orr Deas, M 0 

Vice-Chairman — J Humphrey, 0 Ti E , J p 

Members of Committee — J H Rlackucll, 
c B E , M 0 , J P , W J Cullen , H K C 
Hare , J \V Henderson , H A Henrv , 
Lt -Col W B Hossack, 3I L A , R H 
Martin and S E White 

Ag Secretary — ^H M Gomes 

itepresentatne on the Sind Legislatiie 
Assembly — Lt -Col W B Hossack 

liepreientalnes on the Karachi Port Trust — 
J H Blackwell, C B E , M 0 , H K C Hare, 
A T Orr Deas, M C and R H Martin 

Pepresentatiies on the Karachi Municipality — 
W F Enever and Sorab K H Katrak 


Kepresentatnes on the Korth-treslern Kailtray 
Local Adiisorif Committee, Karachi — B R 
Graham and R H Siartin 

Public Measurer G B Potts 
The following arc the principal wa\s In which 
the Chamber ghes special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take Into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
to them reganllng the custom of the trade or 
of the Port of Kar.iclii The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and suraesors for 
the settlements of disputes When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or avhen one mcihbcr and a 
party who is not a member liaae agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Cliamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated ha the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arliitrators, under 
certain regulations Simllaila, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators fur 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of tlie Chamber 
A public measurer is appointed under tlie 
authority of the Cliamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriMDg at or leas ing the port 


MADRAS. 


' The Madras Cliamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 Any person or firm, interested in the 
general trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
Madras Prcsidcnov is eligible for Chamber 
membership Distinguished persons, members 
of kindred associations, and officials interested 
in trade, commerce or industry in the Madras 
Proaince may be elected Honorary Members of, 
the Chamber Honorary Members do not has e I 
to pay any subscription and arc not entitled toj 
c\ercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinarj meeting of the 
Chamber Other Chambers of Coiiinicrcc imj 
bo Affiliated Sleinbcrs Election for nieinbcr- 
ship IS by ballot Ea ery member otiicr tlian an 
Honorary Mcnilicr pajs an entrance fee of 
Bs 100, proMded that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms niaa be represented on tlie 
Chamber bj one or more mcnilicra and are 
liable for an entrance fee of Bs 100 once in 
caer> 10 a cars The subscription shall not 
exceed Bs 300 per annum paaable quart crla 
in adaance Eacli Affiliated Member shall 
paa an annual subscription of Bs fiO paaable 
at tlie beginning of the c,alcndnr jear 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
suracas, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks 

There arc 50 Firms, who arc Members of the 
Chamber and Gierc arc 5 Affiliated Menilier- 
and 7 Honorarj Members of the Chamber in 1U42 
The ofliccrs and the committee of the Chamber 
for the jear are as follows — 

Chairman — J Xuttall 

ricc-Chainnan — Sir Bol>crt Dennistnn 

Committic — 11 r Carter, C G M Cordon. 
G H Hodgson, 'f t C , I A Adi ird M 
T Williams 


Secretary — W Fa fe 


The following were the Chamber’s reprrsenta- 
tiaes on aarlous public bodies during 1042 — 

Corporation of Madras — .T R Gallowaa, 
R W Tlieobald, and U I llonfor 

Madras Port Tru’d — Sir Roliert Dennlstoii, 
Th A Lj kiardopulo, C LIpliinston and 
H S Town 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Pailirny 
Advisory Committee — L R Ro'c 

South Indian Railiray Adiirory lommittre — 
G B Gourl.ia 

Board of Communications — C P Tnliiitlon< 

Senate of the Cniur-ity of Madras — J Aiiftall 
and F Howard Oaklea 

.''enate of the Annnniatai Univertit’r — 1 11 

Oaklej 

State Technical Seholarthiji Board — I H 

Oaklej 

Board of Slate Aid to Induf'nes — F If 
Oaklej 

South Indian Surging As oeiation — F If 
Oaklea 

Coiernment Ceneral Bo piial Adeuaru C • 
mittec — 1 H Oakifa 

Madras Provirnal Cc’ton Coi>” i"" — 1> V 
Bulloch 

Madras City Kiet ' L'cei t nj L’-'—t — 1) ^ 
Bulloch 
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SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the Interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

“ To maintain a Library of ^ooks and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diSuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non-Resident The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility f or election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce m Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Pans. 

The Chamber holds survey and arbitration, 
issues certificates of origin and certificates of 
inioices, certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights 

The right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chimhcr by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1941. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
'right of electing a representative to that body 
Co Jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars' 
AsEOtiation the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembh, 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 19S6, the Chamber has the right of electlns 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries • 

The Chamber also sends Its representatives 
to the Board of Communications, the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social '' Hygiene Connell 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rajapuram 
and Ophthalmio Hospitals, Inrome-tax Board of 
Referees, Excess profits Tax Board of Referees, 
the Madras Marketing Board, the Madras City 
Excise Licensing Board, the Indian Ten 
Marketing Expansion Board, The Madras Fort 
Committee, Madras War Supply Committee, 
etc 

The Chamber has about 450 members on the 
rolls and has its 'own building. Severn 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the mofussll have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President — Eao Bahadur C Gopal Mcnon * 

Fice-Prmdenfs— Dewan Bahadur V. Shunmitga 
Mudaliar and Khan Bahadur Adam Hajeo 
Mohamed Sait 

Secreianj—V. Raghavan Nair, B.A., B.com. 


NORTHERN INDIA 


“Commerce House,” 14, 

The Northern India Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in 1023 and has its headquarters 
at T.ahorc The business of the Chamber is 
conducted by the Chairman, and a Committee 
(on«istlng of a inlniinuin of liuht but not more 
than 11 clcited member'', and a m.i\imiini of 
3 CO opted memberb and e\-oflieio members 

The Chamber Is repre«ente<l on the tommii- 
nieations Hoard, Punjab , and Joint Uevelop- 
nient Board, Punjab . the North Western 
R iiluai IdiHorj Committee, L,ihore Branch, 
the Man.iglm? Committee of the Hallei tollege 
of ( omnierce, Lahore Board of Lronomle 
J.nqinrv, Punjab , Punjab College of Eiiglneerin" 
md Ti chnolo,i\ \d\ lsor\ ( oimi II Lahore , 
Board of Induxtrle-i, Punjab, Lleetrliilv Board, 
Punjab . Industrial hnnev Advborv ( ommlltee, 
Pnnjali , Board to deal with tra<b and prices 
in the Punjab , Pro\lneial Ad\)sor\ ( uminittec of 
.Siippllrs, Punjab , Punjab Lt"i-!atl\c \"-embl> , 
Prut Control AdiBory Committee— M brat 
ReconstniLtion Committie — Labour and 
Bemobihsatlon , Punjab Board of tilm Cen-ors , 
and al«o nominates a panelfortlieRailwaj Rates 
Advisory Committee and Excf=« Profits T.ix 
(Board of Referee^) 


.awrence Road, Lahoke 

The Chamber is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, and with tno 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of tno 
British Empire, London, 

A Tribunal of Arbitration has' been set up 
under the Rules of which arbitration rclatlnK 
to commercial disputes are carried out on bcliali 
of members and non-memhcrs Surveys oi 
merchandise are also frequently hcia* 
Certificates of origins are issued for goocis 
manufactured in India A set of tested wcigliw 
IS kept for testing weights of members aiw 
non-mcmbeiB 

The aim of the Cltambcr is to protect and 
further commercial, industrial and agricullurn 
interests In Northern India by every 
means, and it is tlie constant endeavour of tn 
Chamber to aciiicve as much as poaslblo for 
good of the common interest of members— 
business prosperity of Northern India 

Chairman — R C Osborn 

Secretary — V J Ro*? 
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UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnporc Members arc 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next gen eral meet in g o f the Cham ber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may bo 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber 'there is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place oi business, in Cawn- 
porc, Bs 300 a year , an individual member 
resident or rarrylng on business In Cawnpore, 
Bs. 300 . firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates I 

The ailairs and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by a Committee of ten members. 


which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members cacii 
at trade rentres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step Siicii 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee 
The Chamber appoints Arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, when Invited to do so, mcmbcis of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

Tlic Chamber lias in the present jear 10" 
members, 2 lionorarj membrrs apd 12 affi- 
liated members 

Tlic following are the officers — 

President — blr Tract Gat in Jones, Kf 
1 ice President — A C In«Hp, 0 ii i 
J/embers— B L Graj, 11 f. Misra, i: J tV 
Plumber, 1C .T 1) Prlit, Bsl Balmdiir Balm 
Bam Naraln, Lain llarl Slianber Bagla, Sanlar 
Iiider .Siiigli and AV B M att, c » t 
Itepresentalv e on the United Proi meet Leipsta- 
tne Assembly — Sir Jwnla Prasad Srltastatn, ICt 
Seerctari ; — II W Morgan 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


The Merehants* Ciinmber of United Protinccs 
was cstablislicd in Kovcmlicr, 1932, with the 
object of safeguarding tlic interests of trade 
and industry in the United Provinces, protiding 
regular and efficient statistical and intclbgcncc 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in tlic United Provinces througli 
proper organisation of commercial opinion 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its mcmbersliip, 
Cotton Milts, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Sill, 
weaving and Hosiery works, Banks and Firms 
engaged in extensive dealings in Piece-goods 
country produced Hide and Leather TIic 
Cliarabcr maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and tlic various Bailways on all 
points of commercial grievances, whether of 
general or of specific interest It issues cverv 
month an Englisli and Hindi Bulletin to 


Its members who arc scaltercd over the entire 
province The report of tlir activ ities of tlie 
Chamber is a regular feature of tlic dailj presa 
of the province Tlic Cliambcr is reprtaenfed 
on the U P Legislative Assemblj, U P Board of 
Traffic and Communication, Court of tlie 
Lucknow Unlvcrsltj, Bij Advlaorj Com- 
mittees, and about 16 other spheres of public 
service The constitution of the Lhambcr 
whieli Is registered under the Indian Companies 
Act 1913, with a license under Section 29, 
provides for an Evccutlvc eonaistlng of 1 Preal- 
dent, 2 Yice-Prcsidcnls and 18 ordinarj Membira 
of the Council A whole lime Sccrctarj is 
attached to tiic organisation 
President — Lola Giiiii Prn=ad Kajioor 
Senior Vice-President — If G Ml-rn, o ii i 
Junior Vice President — Uiiii Whinkir 

Mchrotra 

Seerctari / — J V Krl'-hnui 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


Tlie United Provinces CTiambor of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and repreaents all tlie 
impnitant commcrelal and indualrial Intcrcats 
of the Province The Cliambcr is rccognl'cd 
both by the Provincial jind Central Govern 
ments and jointl} returnsa'tcprescnlatlvclo tlie 
United Provinces Ixigialative Aaacmldv It 
is Tcprescntod on tlie Cawnporc Jtunlclpal 
Board, tlie Local Advlsorv Commlltcc of tlie 
East Indian Rallwav, Great Indian Peninsula 
Ballwaj, Bohllkhund Kumaon Bailwav, Bengal 
and North AVeafern Ikiilwaj and on tlie Informal 
Committee of tlie Ea«t Indian Bailwav The 
Chamber’s reprc«cntatlvcs also sit on tlic Pro- 
vincial Boards ol lndu«trlcs, Economio rnqnlrv 
and Agriculture, Hipli Srhool and Tiitcrmediate 
Education and Governinc bodies of Government 
Textile and Bvcing and Printing ‘^clioois 
Agriciilturni College, Sir H B Teclinoloplcal 
Institute, Cawnporc, Board of Traffic and 
C-ommunlcatlons, Senate of the Lucknow L nlv ci- 


aitv, and Fraplovment Board, U P and various 
other public bodies in tlic Province 'Jlie 
Chamber is affiliated to tlie 1 cdcratlon of Indian 
Ciinmbers of Commerce and Indu<^trv as airo to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamlicr of Commerce 

Membership — An> firm, Indlvlilual, companj , 
corporation or aFsoeiatlon engaged or 
intcrc'teil in trade, commerce or induftrj 
is eligible for membcr'iilp of tin Chanilier 
Tlic number of members on register is ISO 
The following arc tlic ofliee lirareri- of tli" 
t hamber for the current year 

Pri'ident — Bai Baliidur Baiiu hw,ir Pri'id 
Bagla 

i'lre Pr, idints — Bajlian- Paliadur and 1) P 
Siiigli 

St rrefarv — IjiI i Bam ( li imlr i 
Jl Nfcrcti ry— B.il Bahadur Fli-bi Ua 
Gupta " 
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COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce \ras 
established on 20th October 18G8. ^ 

The loIlo\ring are the members of the 
Chamber, which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast nortli of Madras — 

Members. — ^The Coromandel Co , Ltd , Ripley 
& Co , Cordon, Woodroile &. Co , (Madras) 
Ltd , Wilson & Co , Best & Co , Ltd , Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co of India 
Ltd , The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, 
The Deccan Sugar and Abkhari Co , Ltd , 
Samalkot & Barry & Co , Ltd , Vizagapatam. 

Members of the Committee — S A Cheosman 
{Chairman), G Donald, G G Hastings, G M 
Lake {Secretary) 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member * be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or otlicr place In the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold ofllce. Members are elected by 


ballot The Committee, uhen called upon b} 
disputing members or non-members of ttic 
Chamber, giro their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for fina'i 
Judgment In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs 5 from s non-member and Re 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber's Scaled 
Certificate 

The Committee consisting of S members, 
including the Chairman, is elected bi 
ballot at the general meeting in Januarj 
in each year for a term of 12 montlis 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs, 100 and 
for each member whose place of business Is 
elsewhere is Rs 50 Subscription for members 
uhose place of business is in Cocanada, Rs 120 
per annum, payable quarterly, for others Rs. 60 
per annum, pai able in advance. The Committed 
usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and cvehange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 

The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the let December 1922 The 
Joint department has its office at Ho 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, and is administered 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics assisted by tuo Deputy 
Directors and an Assistant Director It em- 
braces tuo distinct classes of uork (a) tlie 
collection and dissemination of information 
coiinectiid uith oaerseas trade wlilcli innj be 
use to Indian firms and {b) flic compilation and 
publication of All-Iiidia statistics 

Among the important publications for wlilcli 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes — Statement of tlie 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Naaigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for Brltlsli 
India, Agricultural Statistics, Kstiin.atcs of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff The department also publishes a weeki} 
Journal — " The Indian Trade Journal" — 
tlie principal features of aahich are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, (fi) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Goa'cmiiicnt orders, communiques and other 
notlflcatlons affecting trade, (0 analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (A) niouthh, quarterly and 
annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 


INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 

abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports 

The Department also administers the COM- 
HESOiAL LiBRAUr AND Readino Rooit located 
at Ho 1, Council House Street, Calcutta Tills 
was at first a sroali departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1019 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined tcclinologlcal librar) 
of reference In Calcutta in place of tlie pcpirato 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, and Patents 
and Designs, and tlie resultant roinnurrlai 
Libran and Rending Room was placed under 
the administrative control of tlie Director- 
General. It has now been expanded into n 
first-class tcclinlcal library containing over 
20,177 volumes on different subjects of com- 
mercial, economic and industrial interest as well 
ns Indian and foreign st.atUtlcal publications, 
and over JOl tcciinicnl and commercial joiirnils 
and market reports Ordlnarllv bool s are 
consulted In tlie I.lbrarv, but tliej are nl'o 
naailable on loan upon deposit of value tliroucli- 
out India 

Tlie Department work.® In close co-or>»ratfrn 
with the Directors of Industries niid other 
Government Departments in India, with the 
Indian Trade Commissioners in Ixindon, 
Toronto (Canada) Momirs- i (1 a-t VfrI il, v 
York, Alexandria and bvdncv ( Cii'-tralla) end 
the Indian Trade Agent, Kabul, with HU 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners In Ii'div es i 
the Dominions, and witli Con'olvr Of'etf !'i 
various parts of the world 
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British Trade Commissioner Service. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA, 


BRITISH TR ADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 

The Btitlsh Trade CommlsBloners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Ihtelligenoo 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headqnarteTB of this organisation, is a 
}omt department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Oflloo and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimoiating the overseas trade 
of the United Elingdom by securing commercial 
informatlod from aii parts of the world , by dis- 
seminatbag it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may bo found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative! 
orders. Briefly, the policy on winch it is based- 
is a policy of assistance without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
rvice forming part of the British Diplomatic 
issions and by tbe Consular Service 

f 

Function of Comraissioner. — Tlie primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British i 
manufacturers and merchants both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of tlie British 
Empire He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
wafeit and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters alfecting the trade. 
Industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions arc to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing nutiioritics of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and ulth the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commercial centres, to report upon 
iorcign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and nen legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area , and to 
furnuih special reports and monographs on 

J iartlcular questions which are likely to be of- 
ntcrest to Britisii manufacturers and exporters | 
Ho is also expected to supply a regular flow of! 
commercial information of all kinds to Ills dc-j 
X>artment , to maintain an actl\ c correspondence | 
witli firms in the United Kingdom or tne Domi-| 
nions who uish to extend their trade nith his 
area; and to gixo all possible assistance to the! 
representatives of British firms who may visit! 
his territory, i 


Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with Briti^ 
representatives and agents in India The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading Britim manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and Bombay, 
and firms desiring information ulth regard to 
specific manufacturers of particular machinery 
or processes are invited eiihei to call personally 
or to cqmmunicate their requirements in writing 
It is hoped that local Importers and buyers will 
co-operate by making a more extended use of 
the information available in the offices and by 
bringing to the attention of tbe British Trade 
Conunissioners any cases where the interests of 
exporters from the United Kingdom or the 
Dominions may be adversely affected by foreign 
competition or otherwise 

H M’s TBADE COJDtlSSIONERS'IN INDIA 
Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M Ainscough, 0 B E,, - 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
m India, Burma and Ceylon. 

A Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta 

Post Box No 683, Fairlie House, Falrlle 
Place 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta " 

Telephone No—" Calcutta 1042 ’’ 
Bombatf — 

WDM Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay 

Post Box No 815, 3, Wiltet Hoad, 
Ballard Estate 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Bombay." 
Telephone No.— “ Bombay 23096 ’’ 

Burma — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, Collector 
of Customs, Rangoon 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

Director of Commerce and Industries, 
Colombo, 


Ceylon Trade Commissioner for India 
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THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service This 
Service bad its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion Before 
- the uar it included a headquarters staff in Ottawa 
and thirty-four Trade Commissioner ofSces 
abroad, seventeen of these being in British and 
an equal number in foreign countries Offices 
in enemy countries have since been closed 
The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Cej’lon was esta- 
blished in Calcutta in 1922 and was transferred 
to Bombay on April 1, 1940 Its services are at the 


disposal of Canadian firms interested in the 
export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indian products It is also in 
regular touch xiith Import houses In India and is 
prepared to eo-operate as well with exporters 
seeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
commodities 


Canadian Goiernmenl Trade Commissioner 
tn India, Burma and Ceylon — ^Paul Sjkcs 
Gresham Assurance House, Mint Boad, Bombay, 
P O Box 886 Telephone — 20072, Tel Address — 
" Canadian, Bombay ” 


THE AUSTRAUAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 

IN INDIA. 


The Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner is located in Calcutta and cov ers the 
territory of India, Burma and Ceylon 

The Trade Commissioner deals ulth enquiries 
received from India, Burma and Cejlon and 
places Indian Merchants and Firms in touch 
with manufacturers in his eountry Ho main- 
tains a flow of trade information to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Australia, for dissemination 
to Australian exporters and information on 
specific openings for trade, including Govern- 
ment contracts and tenders for winch Australian 
products might be suitable Ho watches the 
demand for specific goods and gives information 
concerning competition to be met in their 
supply An important function is to provide 
details of credit conditions and terms of pa^anent 
Market Eurvejs on specific commodities arc 
prepared and sent for the information of trade 
interests 111 Australia 


Tlio Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner acts on behalf of the Government of 
Australia in all matters necessitating direct 
approach to tlio Government of India and 
maintains liaison with all foreign consular 
and trade officials His monthl> and annual 
reports on trade conditions in India, Burma and 
Cojlon are circulated among Chambers of 
Commerce and Chambers of Manufactures in 
Australia 

The office also acts for the Australian Nationa 
publicity association 

Information and literature is available on all 
aspects oT trade, trav cl or settlement in Au'trall.i 

Atislralian Gotrrnniciil 3'rade Conimtsstorcr 
in India — H K Gollan, p s o , M C Address , 
2, Fairlic Place, Calcutta Telegraphic jlddress , 

" Austrade," Cakutta Telephone A umber 
Calcutta 3431 


CEYLON TRADE COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 


Ill 1937 the Gov enimcnt of Cev Ion decided to 
send over to India a Iradc Commissioner for 
the purpose of stimulating trade between 
Cev Ion and India " Cev loii House in Bombav ” 
was thus inaugurated in June, 1937, and was to 
continue operation for a period of tlircc vears 
as an initial experiment At tlic expiration 
of the first period of throe vears, it has been 
decided bv the Cev ion Government to continue 
Cev Ion House for a further period The pur- 
pose of Qevlon Hou«e is not actuallv to enter 
into trade directlv but to put Cev Ion producers 
in direct touch with Indian importers and tesee 
that all Ccjlon products get a fair deal in the 


Indian markets or find outlets where the j are 
not much known In pursuance of this policy 
the Commissioner helps all local inquirci-, in 
obtaining the iieccssarj trade contacts Infoi 
mation and literature relating to Cevlori an 1 
Cevlon produce arc being supplied b> the 
Commissioner and free advice is given to intend- 
ing tourists 

Trade Commis'ianrr — M U ICartawala, y v 
(Cantab), Bar-at Law, tc>Ion ti'il 
S'eritary — \ BA Mediwale 
Addre s Cevloa Hoa-e, PtMi I'-l 
Horntiv Bead Bombav 7e''7r ’ 
trad" Tel S1J3?. 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Office — ^Kicol Eoad, Sallard Estate, Bombay. 

Secretary — D N. Mahta, B A (Oxon). 

Asst Secretary — C J. Bocarro, M B E , M A. 

Director, Technological Laboratory — ^Dr, Nazli Ahmad, 0 B E , J r , M so , rh B., r last T> 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
March 1921, as a result of the recommendation i 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1017-18 
Originallv the Committee was purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- 
trate e body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and development of the 
groMing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India The funds of the Committee arc 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three years) which 
was imposed in 1923 Having complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactorv reserve and is at present 
spending ovpr Bs 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improv ement, mainlv on agricultural and techno- 
logical research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes 

The activities of the Committee now extend 
to all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, as an authoritative body to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy, It has attained an 
outstanding position The Committee provides 
funds for research into cotton problems of 
all-India importance and for the development, 
tension and marketing of improved 
rlctics of cotton The mm, however, 
s nhvajs been to supplement and 

lot supplant the nork of the Agrlcul- 
lurnl Departments in the cotton growing pro- 
vinces apd Indian States Including as it does 
representatives of groners, agricultural officers, 
traders, spinners and manufacturers, it has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion of many 
problems of general concern A list of the 
rnembers constituting the Committee and the 
various interests they represent as on 31st 
December 1941 is given below — 

MEMBEBS OF THE COMMITTEE, 
rrciident — P. M. Eharcgat, o i e , 1 0 s 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, ex-ojjicw 

(o) Dr W Burns, c I e , Agricultural Com- 
iiH-<-ioner with the Government of India, ex- 
offii 10 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

^Ittdraf — P, H Rama Reddi, i a s , Director 
of Agriculture 

Bombau — \V J Jenkins, c I E , I A s , Director 
01 ArriciUturc 

Pri» in>vs — C Mava D,is, 1 \ , Director 
ot Agrirulluro 

Punjab — If R Stewart, o I E , I A s , Director 
of Agriculture 

Crnlritl Prociiiees <L Berar — J C McDougali, 
c 1 E , 1 V s , Director of Agriculture 


Sind — Rao Bahadiu- K I Thadanl, Director 
of Agriculture 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelli 
gence and Statistics, ex-officio 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The East India Cotton Association, Sir Par 
shotamdas Thakurdas, o t E , M 6 E 

The Bombay Millovvncrs’ Association, Sir 
Sorab D Saklatvala, M L A 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, L F II 
Goodwin. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Sir Clmiiilal 
B Mehta 

The Rarachi Chamber of Commerce, A P 
Darlow, 

The Ahmednbad Millowners’ Association, 
Chandulal P Parlkh, MBA 

The Tuticorin Chamber ot Commerce, J 
Vonesch 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Captains R Pocock, M 0 , M B A 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, Sir 
William Roberts, o i E , M B A 

COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Central Provinces and Berar — Rao Salieb P V 
Deshmukh; Y G Deshpando 

Madras — J M Doak 

Punjab — Kanwnr Raj Nath 

Bengal icprcsentalivc — Suryya Kumar Basil 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Su Chunllal V. Mehta, K.o s i (Vice-President) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON- 
GROWING INDUSTRY 

Madras — ^Rao Bahadur R V Ramnsundaram 
LMUal , L MadhdVR Reddi 

Bombay — Sardar R.ao Bahadur Bhimbliai 
II Naik , Mangesh Babhiita Patel, M B A 

United Proiuicrs— Khan Bahadur 
[lusaln Khan , Rai Bahadur Kunwar LaKMimi 
Ra] Singh, }i i, c 

Pwryaft— Sardar Bahadur Gurbnclian Singh 
II B A , Rai Snhcb Ciiaiidlmrl SiiraJ 3lnl, « B i 

Central Proiinces and ^cmr—Rco Bahadur 
;ir Madhnorao Deshpando, K B.E , §ugnnciwnu 
fapadia 

Sind — Roger Thomas, c 1 r 
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BEPBTSSEKTATIVES OE INDIAN STATES 

Syderabad State — Eai Salieb Kalidas Sawluiey, 
Director, Agricultural Eeseaich 

Saroda State— -R Q Allan, OIE, Ctommis- 
Bioner of Agnculture 

Gicaltor State— Lt Sardar D K. Jadhav, 
Director of Agriculture 

Ilajpulana and Cential India Stales — Eao 
Bahadur V A Tamhanc 

ADDITIONAL MEMBBES NOMINATED BY 
TKTi! CENTBAL GOVEENMENT 

Eao Bahadur S S Saliinath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Northern Diiisioii, Surat, T G 
Eania Iyer, Director of Agriculture m Mj sorer 
Bangalore , Eao Bahadur V Eamanatha 
Ayvar, Cotton Spenalist, Coimbatore , Musahib- 
i-Khas Bahadur, M A Eashid Khan, Home 
Minister, Holkar State, Kepresentative of the 
Holkar State, Dr Cliellarani Sheuaram, 
Eepresentative of the Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association , Dr B L Sethi, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, IVestern Circle, U P Ahgarh 
Tlio Hon’blc Mr V Eamadas Pantulu, President, 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madras, 
Sir Sliri Earn, Eepresentative of the Cotton MiU- 
owTiers* of Delhi, Jivandas Ladhabliai, Eepre- 
sentative of the Karachi Cotton Association 
Ltd , Denan Bahadur Sir T Vijajaraghava- 
charya, K n £ , S A Jamaiuilah, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Farbhani, Dr T E 
Gregory, Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India , Dr P J Gregory, Second Economic 
Botanist, Bengal 


Amongst the research schemes of the Com- 
mittee, plant breeding schemes for the improve- 
ment of quality naturally take pride of place 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research nork have varied little in character 
since 1023, though they have grown in number 
It continues to maintain a Technological Labora- 
tory at Bombay which includes a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a scientihc 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre and a 
Testing House winch is recognised by the 
B I S F A The Committee also provides a 
large proportion of the funds for the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry 


For a considerable period Uie Committ 
restricted its grants to agricultural researc 
but in 1030 it was decided that the time hi 
come to add its support to the eSorte alreat 
being made to bridge the gap between ti 
experiment station and the cultivator and ( 
supplement the funds which the Agncultur 
Departments were devoting to the introductvc 
of improvements into agricultural practic 
Special attention from that time began to I 
dev oted to seed distribution schemes 


The Committee has not stopped at the produc- 
tion of better cotton, but from its inception has 
devoted special attention to better markewng, 
to the prevention of adulteration and other 
abuses and to many other problems connected 
with the cotton trade of the country Eegulated 
Cotton Markets existed in Berar before the 
establishment of the Committee, and that system 
which had stood the test of time was commended 
with certain modifications for general adoption 
Eegulated Cotton Markets have now been 
established in Bombay, Central Pnovmces, Mad- 
ras, Hyderabad, Baroda'and Indore. Similarly, 
on the recommendation of the Committee, the 
Cotton Transport Act was passed in 1923 by 
'which Provincial Govemmenra are empowered to 
[ exclude from any specified area cotton, lapas 
or seed from oiitside unless required for a special 
purpose and covered by a licence Prior to the 
passing of this Act, inferior cottons used to be 
imported in large quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detriment of the reputation of several 
valuable cottons The Act is now in force in' 
almost all the important staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces 
as weU as in Baroda, Eajpipla, Chhota Udepur, 
Hyderabad and Indore, etc In 1925, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressmg Factories Act was passed 
This provides for a certam measure of control 
of gmning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin 
Eecently the Act has been used for the preven- 
tion of watering and for the mixmg of non- 
cotton articles with cotton The Committee 
has also taken st^s to bring to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale 


It may be stated without hesitation that, as a 
result of the efiorts of the Committee, the last 
eighteen years have seen a marked change in 
the character of the Indian crop, particiarly in 
the percentage of short and medium staple 
Equally important is the, result of agricultural 
research and its application to the yield of 
cotton per acre The average yield per acre in 
the qumquennium 1932-37 for the whole country 
was 108 lbs , This is 14 per cent higher than 
for the quinquennium 1927-32, despite the fact 
that m two years of the second quinquennium 
the cotton crop m some important areas was 
seriously damaged by abnormal weather condi- 
tions The average yield per acre in 1040-41 
IS 121 lbs against 110 lbs in the previous 
season The ascertained area under improved 
cotton durmg 1940-41 is about 28 pe? cent 
01 the wtel The iiitioiate ideal is to encourage 
tlie establishment of single variety tracts 
wherever agricultural conditions and the 
Umitations of irrigation supply and soil make 
tins possible 
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East India Cotton Assooiatim, 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay* — The Association is the outcome 
ot the flnmngs of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-Generai 
in Conncil under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, me ; The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd ,The Bombay MUlowners' Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Manvari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’Association, Ltd ,and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict w ith each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
-Liverpool, was badlj felt, especially when spe- 
culation was rife in futures which was so exces- 
sii e in 1 918 that the Trade had to invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under tiie Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under tiio Chairmanship 
of G. \VlleB, ICS. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and Its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombar 
Act No XIV of 1922 

, The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st Ootobtr, 1932 With 
^ efiect from 1st November 1932, the Association 

s been r(gulatinRtrin’'actionsin cotton under 
Jloraba> \ct >0 IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion 

The pre-ent constitution of the Board is as 
follow- — 

''ir I'UT-hoi iiiulis lhakurdas Kt c 1 1: , 
'I n t , , IlaiiidiM A I’odar (licc- 

I’rii'iiliiit) (llrokirs l’,«iull J H Kay, 

( >huftlcworth , llimda-- Ivil.ich.uid , T P 
I’atfl iBuvtr' I’ain 1) , Hnusidliar B Chokhani, 
Uansrij .livandu--, I hiiuanlai B Parikh , 
Puri'hotaiuda-, II «rki»ind,is , (^clllTs' P.inel), 
Miidaninl i’aliraiii JagjivaudaB Dos",itbliai 
BnimiMlnl Ba'-autld -’fksiria, I’rcmihaiid 
Kcdii thuiiUal Kri-bnald Savta, (Brokers’ 
Patitl) birdiir Jtio Bahadur Btiiiubbai 
IS Naik Sardar Baluidiir (.urbadian hiiigh, 
M t V IkKi Ualiadiir hlr Madliaotao G lle&h- 
pandc K B I (( cttoji (,rowi m Repnventatives) 
nominitid bv thr Indiin (uitral Cotton 
fonimittK Dr \ II pitil v s( , ihn 
Rio Mill l> I B 1 tvmi'hw.ir Kurkotl (i otton 
Grower' It* pri-f nt iiivi -j nomiuatid by the 
Govcmniciit of Bombsv 


Exchange in the City of Bombay and eise- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use f/hereof ,iand the 
nature and times of such user, whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the cotton trade; to establish 
|just and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maintain uniformity of control, to fix or 
adopt standards of classification of cotton; to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful in- 
formation connected with the cotton interest 
throughout ail markets , to decrease ot insure 
the local risk attendant upon business; and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton trade in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere in India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with which it may be 
conducted , to establish and maintain a Clearing 
House for the purpose of dealing with cotton 
transactions, and to regulate adrmsslon to and 
prohibition of the user thereof and the nature 
and times of such use whether In the case of the 
general body or particular classes or any Inwil' 
dual or firm or company usmg the Clearing 
House , to regulate the handling and exportation 
of cotton from India and the importation of 
cotton into India in so far as it may he im- 
ported , to bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid 
in bringing, prosecutmg, or defending, any 
suits, actions, proceedings, applications, or 
arbitrations on behalf of Members or Associate 
Members or Special Associate Members or other- 
wise as the Directors of the Association may 
think proper or conducive to the objects of the 
Association and to prescribe the principle oi 
framing of contracts with a view to eliminate tlie 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation 

The Association has a fine Building nt Sowrl 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Bayers Booms 
and 84 Sellers’ Booms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Booms, Appeal Booms, etc. 

The Association has another fine Building, 
The Cotton Exchange" at the corner ot 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevl Bead, 
wherein trading in '* forward” contracts J,s coo- 
ducted It comprises of a basement, 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors There are 114 Wlcpnono 
cabins for members on the ground floor ana 
the galleries The top floor accommodates tiio 
ailministrative offices of the Assoclatiim and urn 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 113 rooms for members' offices. 


Officers. 

C M Parikli 11 < om Serntary , A It 

Meneze'^, J f , Dejnitu 'lecrelun/ ami Manmjfi 
Clearing JJoufC and SAP Aiyar, Assistant 
Stsrelary 

Some of the objects for which the \ 3 - 01 ij ^ , 

tlon is cstabilshed are — To provide and main 'is published annually in Decemher 
tarn suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton | atatialica are issued twice weekly. 


The Association has a membership of 465. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every brancli of the trsu 
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India has been fho homo of tlio cotton trade enllcocR In England The Invention of the 
from the earliest times Its cotton, knonm spinning Jenny and the power loom and tlieir 
ns wblto wool, was well-known to the ancients development in England converted India from 
and its cloth was familiar to the West In I he an exporting Into nn importing country, and 
days of the overland route The namo Calico made her dependent on the united ICingdom 
comes from llio flno woven goods of Calicut, for the bulk of her plcccgoods. 
and the produnts of the Dacca bandlooms arc indlnn Cotton Mill Industry. — The 
still remarkable ns the finest muslins human foimdatlons of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 


skill can produce. 


were laid in the middle of IhoHast century 


Ycor 

Number of 
Mills 

Niimhcr of 
Spindles 

Number of 
Looms. 

1870 

47 

1,100,112 

9,139 

1880 

50 

1,401,500 

13,502 

1800 

137 

3,274,190 

23,412 

1000 

103 

4,015,783 

40,121 

1005 

107 

5,103,480 

60,139 

1010 

203 

0,105,071 

- 82,725 

1016 

272 

0,848,744 

108,000 

1920 , 

253 

0,703,070 

110,012 

1926 

337 

8,610,0.33 

164,202 

1930 

348 

0,124.708 

170,250 

1035 

305 

0,086,176 

108,807 

1040 

388 

10,005,785 

200,070 

1041 

300 

0,001,178 

108,674 

It may 

>c noUd that tlic rate of development 


Indian Cotton — The exports of Indian Bombay saw Its first mill In the year 1854 owing 
cotton began to assume importance with the to the enterprise of a Parsco Merchant, Mr. 
opening of the sea route They received an Cownsjeo Nanabhoy Davnr Other mills followed 
Immense stimulus during the American Civil later, and the following table shows how, by 
War, when the close blocadc of the Confcdcinte successive stages, the Industry’s productive 

ports produced a cotton famine In Lancnshlro, capacity has giown — 

and threw the English spinners back on India I 

for their supply of raw- mnfoiial. When flic war Year Number of Number of Number of 
broke out the shipmonfs of Indian cotton wore I^nils Spindles Looms. 

028,000 bales but during the Inst year of the wni 

they averaged 073,000 bales. Most of this j 


no outlet The consequence was an unprccc- 


rulc followed It is esthnnted that tlio surplus 1020 ^ 203 0,703,070 110,012 

wealth brought iiitX) the country by the American 1020 337 8,010,0.33 104,202 

Cl\ 11 War aggregated £02 millions Since then 1030 348 0,124,708 370,200 

the cultliatlon of Indian cotton, although 1030 300 0,080,170 108,807 

Interrupted by famine, lias steadily Incronsed 1040 388 10,000,785 200,070 

For the last season for wlilch returns arc avail- 1041 300 0,001,178 108,674 

able, 1030-40, the total area In ail territories 

reported on was computed at 21,300,000 acres It may be noted that the rate of development 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,042,000 has not been uniform in all centres of the Industry 
bales of 400 lbs ns compared with 23,482,000 In India, and although In the initial stages, the 
acres and 0,070,000 bales In 1038-30 Bombay, Industry was concentrated In Bombay owing 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Ilydciabnd to lls advantageous geographical and climatic 
arc the chief producing areas situation, this pic-cmlnenco of Bombay was 

Cotton Trnrin — Bomimv u nroat rnnfrn lUalntalncd lu stibscqucnt years The 

of the cottin trade Thi principal wricticsarc 

Dhollcrns, Broach, Oomras ffrom the Beiars), India and 

Dhnrwnr and Coomptns Broach Is the best Pertfculnrly in the Indian States 
cotton grown In Western India ninganghnt From 1800 to 1805, progress was materially 
cotton, from the Ccnlr.sl Pro\lnccs, has a good assisted by the accession of wealth which accrued 
reputation Bengals is the name given to the to Bombay commercial Interests owing to tho 
cotton of the Gangetio valley, and generally to idgh prices at which Indian cotton was sold 
tlio cottons of Northern India 'I’tie Madras during tho American Civil War Anothci 
cottons aro known ns Westerns, Coconndns, factor which contributed to tho rapid grow'th 
Colmbatorcs and TlnucvcllyH The licst of these of tho Industry was the cstabllslimont of n 
i8Tinne^plly Cambodia cotton lins been grown profitable export vnrn trade with China In 
With success in Southern India, but il shows n tho jenrs 180.5 to 1871, tho Industry suffered 
tendency to rc\crt The high prices of cotton a severe setback to Its prosperity owing to tlio 
realised of recent > cars have given a great lin- financial crash wIiIlIi followed the American 
petuB to LUtitvation Government liavc also CI'H War In tho onrlj 'soaentles, after tho 
been active In Improving the class of cotton restoration of credit, the industry made rapid 
produced, by seed select ton , hibridirntlon and progress, though in tho Initial stages, tho 
the Importation of exotic cottons Although development of the weaving side of the Industry 
lhc"o measures have md with a considerable "as coinparatlvtly slow The profitable jam 
measure of success, thev have not pro( ceded trade with China enabled the Bomb.aj mills 
f.ar enough to le.avcn the whole outturn, which to make further progress In tlio 'sfvenllcs and 
still consists for the most part of n short staple ’eighties of tho last eenturj' 

Ibe'nilnrsJaT^nTs brlcr‘'“''’'^ Excise Duly-'J’he growth of the 

me r.unj season is Drier IndiiBtrv in Indl.i during the early jtnrs was 


llcforrnoc ImR bcon inndc to llic popularity rcganicil vltli a jc'ilouH e\o b> tlio Lanrasliiro 
of tlio Imllaii iiamllaom cloths lu tho cMlltfit mvTOifnclunuK Interests ^^ho<»c nBUallon resulted 
dnjfi of ulilcli ^\cha^c record This trade grou In the Oo\crnnient of India rxeinptinK frmn 
nrge that it excited alarm in Kngland, arid import dul\ ro'ir“c >arn and cloth In J878 
|tu IS Killed by a pcrlosof enactments, commenc- This resulted In the mibstltutlon of the exmpted 
lug in 1701, prohibiting the use of Bale of Indian classes of goods for tlie inedluin and line goods 
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preMously imported from England, to the 
detriment of the groning indigenous industrj' 
In 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver This step had a disastrous 
and almost immediate effect on the industry 
"With the precision of an automatic machine, 
business nith China and Japan came to a stand- 
still as the exchange dropped by about 12 to 
15 per cent to the detriment of India This 
measure was followed three years later by the 
imposition of an excise duty of 31 per cent on 
cloth manufactured in Indian mills for the 
purpose of countervailing the import duties 
which had been re-imposed at the end of 1894 
From the datC'Of its imposition, until it was 
finally abolished in the year 1926 this excise 
duty w’as condemned by all shades of public 
opinion in India as an inequitable and unjust 
burden on the indigenous industry The 
closing jears of the last century also witnessed 
the beginnings of the growth of a Mill Industry 
in Cliina and Japan, which contributed greatly 
to the cutting off of the Indian yarn trade with 
the Far East in the following years J apan later 
proi ed to be a very formidable ri\ al to India In 
the China Market, and eventually thieatened 
the very existence of the Indian industry even 
in Its home market The loss of the export 
trade with Cliina and Japan, with whom Indian 
mills w’ere doing a profitable business in yam, 
was a serious matter, and was the mam reason 
for the development of the weaving side of the 
Indian industry, which had previously been 
relativelj neglected 1 

Tlie first Swadeshi Movement afforded a 
temporary fillip to the Indian industry in the 
jtvrs 1905 to 1907 The intensification of tlie 
mov einent diiiiim these jear*. gave a tousulerable 
impetus to tile I ottou inauufactmliig mdustrj, 
t aiiil ns th< V nil trade with t Inna was not tlien 
piutltnlih , atti iitioii w is n itur ili\ turned to the 
installation of iiiou luoiiis m fht mills, so that 
lilt vain spun m the mills uugUt be turned into 
pint guilds Insteidut bting txpoilcdto China 
In l'ii»7 there wtrt, huge tuluus ol coiumtrcial 
liou-es putnuhrlv in llomhav consecuunt on 
tin htavv f ill in the prices reihsed lor j ini in 
< Imu tin 1 ill lu demand irom that counlij 
luiiowmg a fuiilni and violent fluituntions inj 
the silver ixehuige Ihe next three vears sawi 
the indiistrv passing through a diitnult period I 
atieiitualed bv the enhaneeineut of the duty' 
on silver The adverse conditoiis persisted 
with brief spells of pailial recovery until 1917 
when the boom an“ing tiom the (ireat War set 
111 , winch la-ti'd up to the >eav 1922 

Abolition of Excise Duty — This hoom 
was foliowtd bv a period of severe depression, 
csptfiallv in itoinbiv 'ilns depression, coiii- 
bliied with the growing seveiitj of J.ipanese 
coinpc tllicin in the home market, assisted ns it 
Was bv inferior labour conditions lid In the 
vears following 1M2J to a n luwtd agit ition for 
the repeal of tin cotton e xe ise dnt > In August 
11*25. a deput.itiun from the Itombay .uid 
Ahmedabad Miliuwmrs Assen mt ions waited on 
Uis Excellencj tin \ntioj The sUu.ition 
worsened in the lullowmg months, and In 
December 1925, thcexusi dutj was suspended, 
and it was finall> abolished in 5farih l't2C 

Tariff Board Enquiry— A special Tariff 
Board was appointed soon alter to enquire into 


the position of the industry, the causes of the 
depression, the extent to which it was due to 
foreign competition and the necessity or desira- 
bility of protection The Board found that the 
difficulties of the industry were mainly due to 
the unfair advantage which Japan enjojed 
owing to the adoption of the double shift system 
and the employment of W’omen and children at 
night The Board, however, presented a majo- 
rity and a minority report Government were 
unable to accept the recommendations made, 
but as a measure of partial relief, they removed 
the import duties on mill stores and textile 
machinery 


The general disappointment felt at Govern- 
ment's decisions on the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendations and the grave crisis which tlien 
faced the industry were brought to the notice 
of His Excellency the Viceroy by a deputation 
of miilowners from all parts of the country which 
waited on His Excellency bn 12th July 1927. 
As a result of this deputation, Government 
revised their original decisions and imposed a 
minimum specific duty of H annas per pound 
on Imported yams with effect from September 
1927, for a period of three years By the end 
of this period, although labour conditions In 
Japan had improved, a new danger had arisen 
in the shape of a large import trade from China 
where labour conditions were for inferior to 
those in India The protective duty was, 
therefore, extended for n further period of three 
years ending on the Slst March 1933 

Protection to Cotton Industry ^Thd 
utter inadequacy of the protection extended to 
the industry by the Yarn Protection Act of 1027 
was abumlautly evidenced by the increasing 
imports of piecegoods from Japan in the follow- 
ing j ears On 22nd July 1029, on the sugges- 
tion of the Bombay Miilowners’ Association, 
Mr G S Hardy was appointed by Government 
to examine the possibility of substituting a 
ajstem of specific duties for the then existing 
sj stem of ad valorem assessment Mr Hardy s 
conclusions, which revealed that Japanese com- 
petition was extremely severe in certain classes 
of goods manufactured in India, were dlscussco 
at a conference of miilowners convened by Hie 
Government of India towards the end of 102 J, 
and in February 1930, Government intrtmucea 
In the Legislative Assembly the Cotton Indtist^ 
(Protection) Bill, which, as finally passed, pro- 
vided for a change in tlie then existing revenue 
duty ol 11 per cent to a protective duty 01 
16 per cent in the case of British 
goods and of 20 per cent in the case of forugn 
goods, with an altomatlvo minimum 
duty in either case of 3^ annas per pound on 
plain grey goods For revenue reasons, tnew 
ad valorem rates were raised by 6 per cent in 
March 1931, and a surcharge of 25 per cent 01 
the enhanced duties was Imposed in Octoncr 
of the same year, bringing the rate of dutire i 
25 per cent (British) and 31i per cent (foreign; 
with a miiiimnin specific duty of 4J i"® 

pound on plain greys At the same time, a 
import duty of 6 plea per pound on all ravv couo 
and of 10 per cent on uoiachlnerj' and dyes us 
by the Industry was also levied The diuy 0 
raw cotton was raised In 1939, again forreo-on 
of revenue, to one anna per pound 

Early in 1932 Government directed the Tar; * 

Board to enquire into the question of the bra 


of substantive protection to the industry In into between Indian and I-ancasliire millowners 
the meaSe the depreciation of the Japanese So far as yam was concerned, the Act, as passed, 
cvchance, consequent on Japan’s going off the fixed the rates of duties at 6 per 

Gold Standard m 1932, enabled her to place her and fij per cent (non-British) with a corres- 

niece-goods on the Indian Market at abnormally ponding alternative minimum specific duty of 
low prices, and offset to a very great extent the ij annas and li annas per pound on counts up 
protection conferred on the Indian Industry by to and including 60s In the case of piece- 
the 1930 Act Government, therefore, directed goods, the levels of the duties were fixed at 
the Board to hold a special enquiry into this 26 per cent and 60 per cent on British and non- 
question, and in accordance with the recommend- British goods respectively, with a minimum 
ations of the Board, the duties on foreign piece- specific duty of 4f annas and annas per 
goods w’ere raised from August 1932, to 60 pound on plain grey goods The Act also gua- 
per cent or 5i annas per pound, w’hichever was ranteed protection to the Industry for a period 
liigher, but in view of the continued severity of five years ending March 1939, but recognized 
of the Japanese competition. Government once the need for an examination of the scale of duties 
again found it necessary in June 1933 to raise on two occasions firstly on the expiry of the 
the level of the duty on foreign piece-goods to Mody-Lees Pact nt the end of 1936, and secondly, 
76 per cent ad valorem or 6| annas per 'pound at the end of the Indo-Japanese Protocol in 
At the same time notice was also given of March 1937 Accordingly, at the end of 1936, 
Government’s intention to abrogate the Indo- Government directed the Tariff Board to examine 
Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 the adequacy of the then existing levels of duty 

on British goods Accepting the recommenda- 

B. tions of Oie Board, Government reduced, with 

TlWas^Slmmd bi thi amva?fn an eff®®* fr®”* 26, 1936, the duty on all United 

officirDelegation from Japan and anraofflclal ^“8dom cotton piece-goods, with th^ 

Trade Delegation from the United Kingdom oi ^ ® f.™ 

The United Kingdom unofficial Delegates’ pound 

deliberations w ith Indian millowners culminated plain grey goous 

111 what has been termed the Mody-Lees Pact _ ^ im-_ t 

of 1933, an understanding which was to be in -d I ndo- 

force until the end of 1935 Similar discussions 

between certain unofficial delegates from Japan renewed for a further period of three years ending 
and Indian millowners proi ed abortive, but the March 19^0, without any material modiflca- 
efforts of the Japanese official delegates resulted ® *''® rates of dutms applicable to Japanese 
in a fresh Convention and Protocol being agreed cotton piece-goods With the separation of 
to eijrly in 1934, under which a link was estab- Borma from India in April 1937, however, the 
hshed between the exports of Indian raw cotton basic quota tu cotton piece-goods for India was 
to Japan and the imports of cotton piece-goods reduced to 283 million yards, rising to a 
from Japan Japan agreed to take one million 368 million yards, leaving a margin 

bales of Indian raw cotton in return for the c* ^2 million yards for Burma 
right to export 326 million yards of cotton piece- ^ ^ „ 

goods to this country, with a maximum limit of ™be negotiations between the Government of 
400 million } ards for an aggregate offtake of India and His Majesty’s Government in the 
IJ million bales of Indian raw cotton Japan United Kingdom for the conclusion of a ne\^ 
W’as also accorded most-fai oured-nation treat- Trade Agreement in replacement of that enteied 
nieiit in respect of her miscellaneous trade In *nto at Ottawn in 1932 were brought to a con- 
virtue of the terms of the Protocol, the duties elusion early in 1939, and the new Agreement 
on Japanese cotton piece-goods were reduced, specifically provided for a reduction of the 
with effect from 8th January 1934, to 50 per basic rates of duties on United Kingdom cotton 
cent ad valorem w 1th a minimum specific duty piece-BPOds as under — 
of 6J annas per pound on plain grey goods Printed goods 174% ad valorem 


Tlie protective duties on cotton yam and 
piece goods imposed by the Cotton Textile 
industry (Protection) Act, 1930, were due to Others 
expire on Slst Alarcti 1933, but as Government 
weic not able to complete their consideration The 


Printed goods 
Grey goods 


17J% ad valorem 
15 % ad valorem or As 2-74 
ps per lb , whichever 
is higher 

15 % 


W’eic not able to complete their consideration The basic rates were subject to a reduction of 
of the report of the Tariff Board of 1932 (which 2J per cent if imports from the United Kingdom 
bistitution of specific m any j ear were less than 350 million yards a^ 
dutlM bped on weight subject to their being to an increase to the same extent in the event of 
alterintive ad valorem duties to United Kingdom imports exceeding 500 million 
revenue and the imposition jards The new rates of duty came into force 
of a dutN of one anna per pound in the case of on April 1, 1939 In the vear 1939-40 the 

extended the that date, they European War affected imports from the United 
? MP “ “ proiisions of the Act for another Kingdom, and as her sendings of piece-goods did 
^ not exceed 350 million yards, the duties on aU 

Tovtiin B » rr, p, clusses of British piece-goods were reduced by 

Indu?lrWTpvn?e^rn»lpt P®*" ®C“^ 'vith effect from April 17, 

inaiistrj (Textile Protection) Bill of 1934 sought 1940 

T? n *''® recommendations of the 

indViJirTne®!?®!!®" ®®y sericultutal Tlie following table shows at a glance the 
Vi® bght of the Indo-Japanese progress made by the Indivn Cotton Mill Industry 
Protocol and the unofficial agreement entered during the last forty ye \ 


< 
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Progress of Colton Mills m British India and Indian States since 1900 


Years ending 
30th June 

« 

Number 

of 

MiUs 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

installed 

Number 

of 

Looms 
Installed < 

Average 

No of 
Hands 
employed 
daily 

Approximate 
quantity of Cotton 
consumed 

Cwts. 

Bales of 
392 lbs. 


193 

40,45,783 

40,124 

1,61,189 

60,86,782 

14,63,352 


193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,81,090 

18,61,740 

■yii' 

192 

60,06,965 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 


192 

60,43,297 


1,81,399 

60,87,600 

17,39,340 

1904 

191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 . , 

197 

51,63,486 


1,95,277 

65,77,364 

18,79,244 

1906 . 

217 

62,79,596 

62,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,806 

20,23,516 

1907 

224 

53,33,276 

68,436 

2,05,696 

69,80,606 

19,80,170 

190S 

241 

67,66,020 


* 2,21,196 

69,70,260 

10,01,500 

1909 

259 

60,63,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,600 

21,09,000 


263 

61,96,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,636 

10,36,010 

1911 

263 

63,67,460 

86,362 

2,30.649 

66,70,631 

10,05,866 


268 

64,63,929 

88,961, 

2,43,637 

71,76,367 

20,50,102 

1913 

272 

66,96,862 

94,136 

2,63,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,010 

1914 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

76,00,041 

21,48,120 

1916 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2,65,346 

73,69,212 

21,02,032 

1916 . 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

76.92,013 

21,07,718 

1917 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,674 

21,98,104 

1918 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 


258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,227 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1920 . 

253 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

10,52,318 

1921 

257 

68,70,804 

1,27,783 

8,32,179 

74,20,805 

21.20,230 

1922 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

8,43,723 

77,12,390 

22,03,540 

1923 

336 

79,27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,380 

76,30,943 

21,61,008 

1924 . 

336 

83,13,273 

1,61,486 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

10,17,748 

1925 . 

337 

85,10,633 

1,64,292 

3,67,877 

77,92,086 

22,20,310 

1926 

334 

87,14,168 

1,69,464 

8,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927 

336 

87,02,760 

1,61,962 

3,88,623 

84,60,042 

24,17,412 

1928 

335 

87,04,172 

1,66,632 

8,60,921 

70,84,237 

20,09,782 

1929 

344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

76,64,081 

21,61,106 

930 

348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

00,07,909 

26,73,714 

11 

339 

93,11,963 

1,82,429 

3,95,476 

92,16,116 

20,33,170 

32 

339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

.33 

344 

95,80,658 

1,89,040 

4,00,005 

09,30,053 

28,87,168 

*934 

352 

96,13,174 

1,94,388 

3,84,938 

94,63,065 

27.03,994 

1935 

365 

96,86,175 

1.98.867 

4,14,884 

1,00,31,040 

81,23,418 

1936 

379 

98,66,658 


4,17,803 

1,11,34,963 

31,81,418 

1937 t 

370 

97,30,798 


4,17,276 

1.10il3,632 


1938 1 

380 

1,00,20,276 


4,87,690 

1,28,19,268 


1939 t 

389 

1,00,69,370 

1, 2.02.464 

4,41,949 

1,33,87,669 


1940 t 

388 

1,00,05,705 


4,80,165 

1,28,79,659 

IEDjQDOu] 

1941 t 

390 

99,61,178 

1,98,674 

4;69,609 

1,48,78,677 

42,61,022 


It may be mentioned here that there has 
latterly been much greater expansion of tlie 
Industrj' In the Indian States than in the British 
Indian Provinces owing to certain advantages 
possessed bj tlie former, e g , lower taxation, 


Excludes Burma and Ceylon „ 


xiiia dim vc/xuii ^ 

less rigorous labour laws and other facilities 
granted by the State Governments 
The following statement shows the quantity 
(in pounds) of yarn of various counts proaucca 
in Indian mills during the last five years 


Statement of the Quantity (in pounds) of Yarn spun by Indian Mills according to counts 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-89 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Is to lOs 
lls to 20s 

21s to 30s 

31s to 40s 

Abot e 40s 

Wastes, etc 

111,692,937 

476,006,877 

203,078,211 

123,007,542 

61,851,698 

8,403,461 


180,670,938 

661,468,811 

341,300,542 

107,740,437 

01,013,206 

14,546,008 

123,003,838 

645,805 

311,928,603 

157,308.630 

81,754,057 

16,467,663 

126,771 .aiC 
040,600,575 
311.928,603 
159.204,770 
88.460,003 
10,087,224 

Grand Total 


1,100,716,037 


1,234,873,874 
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Fine Count Yarn — Substantial progress 
has been made in the last few years in the direc- 
tion of spinning fine count jam Much how- 
ever, remains to be accomplished , but the duty 


of one anna per pound which Indian mills haj 0 
now to pay for long staple cotton imported frpm 
abroad is a factor nhich is likely to hamper more 
rapid progress 


The statement below slunos the total gitanMxes of woven goods manvfacturcd in Indian nulls 
during the same gears — 


* 

1038-30 

1030-40. 

1040-41. 

Grey & Blcadied goods 

Coloured Piece-goods 

Yds 

3,337,120,086 

032,140,413 

Yds 

3,086,318,074 

026,210,051 

Y’ds 

3,165,410,508 

1,104,055,400 

Grand Total 

4,260,260,400 

4,012,520,025 

4,260,475,062 


Here again, it may be pointed out that Indian 
mills are now turning out increasingly larger 
quantities of fine Dhotics, Cambrics and line 
Longcloth on the lines recommended by the 
first Taiiil Board (1027) 

Textile Industry and the War— After 
a continuous period of almost unrelieved gloom 
extending over a period of nearly tno decades, 
culminating in measufes being actively explored 
with a view to bringing about an organized 
curtailment of production throughout the 
country, the war in Europe nhich commenced 
in September 1030 opened up the prospect of a 
spell of comparatn 0 prosperity for the industry 
Many of the Empire and neutral markets, which 
used to receno their supplies of textiles from the 
belligerent countries, were cut off from their 
prcMous sources of supply, with the result that 
these countries were increasingly forced to 


look to India for the satisfaction of their textile 
requirements The war also made increased 
demands on the Indian industry for the clotiiing 
needs of the Defence Forces of the Empire and 
its Allies Itoferenco may, in this connection, 
be made to the deliberations of the Eastern 
Group Conference held in Delhi in October/ 
November 1040, for the purpose of concerting 
measures for making the countries of the Eastern 
Group of the British Empire ns far ns possible 
self-supporting for war supply purposes, and 
to the outstanding position occupied by the 
Cotton Mill Industry of India for the satisfar- 
tion of the textile requirements not oiilj of tlie 
defence services but also of the ci\ll markets of 
the participatmg countries 

Tlic table below sets out the exports of cotton 
twist and yarn from India to her chief export 
markets in tlic two immediate pre-war j ears and 
in the first year affected by the present confilct — 


Exports of Cotton Tmst and Yarn from British India 



1038-39 

1930-40 

1040-41. 

To United Kingdom 
Burma 

Straits Settlements 
Hongkong 

Sjria 

Others 

• • • 

• 

lbs 

182,238 

12,442,644 

5,537,768 

8,168,448 

3,400,400 

8,228,101 

lbs 

i 2,660,462 

15,236,664 
3,189,755 
5,265,902 
2,213,400 

1 8,376,600 

lbs. 

Details not 
available 


Grand Total 

1 37,9')9 590 

1 30,942,783 

77,723 173 


In relation to the world cotton textile Indiistn , 
the Indian Indiistrj ranks second from the point 
of Mew of the xolunic of cotton consumed, and 
flftli in point of spindles and looms metalled 
The position of the Slill Indiistrs in the national 
ceonoms of India will be eildent from the fact 
tiial, at the present time, if consumes more 
than '•0 per cent of the total Indian cotton crop, 
directh giics emploiment to about COO 000 
workers, and affords subsidim empIoMnciit to 
Iirge minii'crs of persons wlio arc engaged in 
\'inous trades wliich directh depend for their 
existence upon tlic Cotton Mill Industry 
Ilnnd Weaving Industrj — It has been 
estimated that there ire al>out 24 million hand- 
looms si'rcad tliroiidiout tlie ‘whole of the 
countri and tliat the number of dependents 
who reh in some measure upon this iiidu«tn 
fortlieir support is somewhe re ne ar ten miUiops 
.1 number greath in exccsB supi 

nn\ industix except agr/ ' V 
production of cotton 


estimated at nearlj 2,000 million yards 'Jiio 
economic position of tiie cottage iiandlooin 
wcaier in India has, for a number of j ears, her n 
recehlng tlic attention of tiie Goiemnunt of 
India and Proiiiieial (lOicmnients For some 
icars, financial assistance has been grant'd to 
ProMneial Governments from ccntr.il nvenius 
for the purpose of improaing tlie cottage Indiis- 
tri’s organisation and prwlueing and imrl'firig 
methods Despite this jsslstanec, the induslr.. 
is reported to lie in a depress!^ condition, and 
various FUgccstlons have I*ecn unde from time 
to time from various quarters to 11110 * 1 ' the 
situation All these proposih were cvr'full' 
examined at a conference convened tv th*- 
Central Government in Dcccmt-cr IPJo at 
which it was dedded to set up a I a*-! 1 1 — Ji 
Committee for the purpose of a'c. -tvlrdnc c* o* 
picte fact- ~ 'stv ronccmli'g the 1 ar 1' 'i 
—-<•8 I ’■cii'r'o.a’’v to g 

-^ofa-***’ the cotta* " 
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The Jute Industry. 


Considering Its present dimensions, the jute 
Industry of Bengai is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Bisbra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859 The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1900 it bad grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now about 5,500 tons 
a day of 10 working hours, and it shows everj’ 
indication of growing and expanding 5 car by 
jear Another interesting thing about the 
jute industry of Bengal is that, although it is 
practical!} a monopoly of Scotsmen from 
Dundee, the industry itself owes its inception 
to an En^isliman The foimder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a nudsbipman in the na^y, and was 
for some years ''in the East India Marine Ser- 
Mce. He quitted this senice while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
on Ce}lon, where be was successful. Later 
on he turned bis attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at fierampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital m 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Donglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
Into Bengal ** where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 


Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim lividend was de. 
dared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent premium. The dividend lot the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a changg. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the efiect of the Fort 
Cannmg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
mdustry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was oniy necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and Sibporc, 
and two Home companies, the Champ, 
dany and Samnugger, all of whicb commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
nulla were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co (now 
the Belhaghatta-Bamagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the (Antral), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastinp, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre Bros , of Greenock fame- 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelhng the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
stram for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Monnfnctnring 
Ckj. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 


with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and,; — . .mi 

spinning maclilner}, and returned to India ^ ^ appear agam later on Mder new names ano 

' . le same year accompanied by his two sons ! ™®°®86nient Fort Gloster also Buuereo baoiy 
d a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- Between 1875 and 1882 only one new miH 
him In erecting and operating the first was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoteo 
jute mil! in Bengal This, as has been stated, ^ by Messrs Jaidine, Skinner & Co , which came 
wax at Risbra, the site of the present elling- into bemg in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry s 
ton inills, near Serampore, and here, m 1855, visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transfenw 
the first machine spun jute jams were made. As the agency of the Gouripoi-e Co. from Messw. 
not infrequentlj happens the pioneer got verv i Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm, lb” 
little onl of lux venture After several npa and ’null together with additions made by some 
dovTns tbe Acland interest in the Risbra mill) of tbe other miHi, brought the total loom* 
'•cased in 1867, and the company winch Acland j up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end^f 3,® 


had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

, Povvxr-looms — The pioneer's example was 
‘n''nn'cd by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launciicd under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
IMW'‘r-Ioom for jute doth Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
progress, doubling their works In 1864, and 
ileannc their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present ” Baniagore Jute Factory 
Co , Ltd *' Four other mills lollowed in succes- 
«ion— Gourfpore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

“From 1868 to 1673,” writes Mr David 
Wallace in "The Romance of Jute," “the 
five mills excepting the Risbra mill slmplv 
coined money and brought the total of their 
corns up to 1,250,” To illustrate tbe pros- 
perity of tbe industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by tbe Bamagoie 


total was further augmented by the Hoosmy' 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrab m!il-> 
bringmg the number of looms at work op m 
6,700 From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came Into existence except tbe Calcuitn 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since mer^d 
into the Wellmgton branch of the Cliampdany 
C!o. Between 1896 and 1900 the following ne^ 
mUia were started * — ^Tha Gordon OJfist 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by An,io 

India), Khardab, Gondolpara (French owneoj. 

Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-India, Stands » 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Se»J 
gunge), and the Kmnison A lull ^ four yea 
witnessed largo extensions to the existing m|| -< 
after which came thefollowing series of new miu , 
besides further heavy exteusio^.— '031000 i * 
Alexandra, Nalhati, Lawrence, V 

vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and liorthprM • 
The last decade has seen the oonstroctipn o 

Hubumchand,Biria,ShreeHaniiman,GagaIWia'. 

Premchand and Agarpara 

the exception of the last-named— are tma 

Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 


The record of the jnte industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress The 
following statement shows the number of Mffls, capital invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed In the industry In the various Provinces from 1929-30 to 1938-39 — 


Province 

No of 
Mills 

1 

Authorised 

Capital 

Bs , £ and S 

Pnid-up 

Capital 

Bs , £ and $ 

Number of 

Looms 

1 Spindles 

liihai 


3 

£s 

62,00,0001 

BS 1 

39,00,000 , 

455 

11,025 

Bengal 

• 

£»8(6)| 

25,31,56,000(0) 

£8,175,000 

83,750,000 

19,38,01,125(0) 

£2,250,000 

83,750,000 

j- 65,720 

1,296,501 

Madras 

United Pro\ luces 

Central ProMnees and 
Berar (c) 

2 

' 3 

1 

1 

16,05,000(d) 

68,00,000 

6,00,000 

15,05, 000(d) 
33,49,500 

5,00,000 

805 * 
809 

150 

1 

21,664 

18,208 

3,068 

Total 1938-39 

lo?! 

20,81,61,000 

£3,175,000 

83,750,000 

20 30 55,625 
£2,250,000 
$3,750,000 

j- 67,939 

1,350,466 


■1937-38 

lOS^ 

24,88,47,000 

£3,175,000 

83,750.000 

20,29,05,640 
£2,525,000 
83,760,000 : 

1 66,705 

1,337,958 


1936-37 

i 

24,42,47,000 

£3,175,000 

20,21,62,480 

£2,525,000 

1 65,273 

1,300,077 


1935-36 

ia4-|^ 

24,11,47,000 

£3,175,000 

19,97,07,038 

£2,525,000 

j- 68,724 

1,279,460 


1934-35 

ioo| 

23,05,67,000 

£3,175,000 

19,67,69,738 

£2,625,000 

j- 61,387 

1,221,786 


1933-34 

99-|^ 

23,70.67.000 

£3,176,000 

19,56,54,808 

£2,525,000 

1 59,501 

1,194,405 

Totals - 

1932-33 

99 1 

23,70,67,000 

£3,175,000 

19,72,05,145 

£2,625,000 

1 60,506- 

1,202,183 


1931-32 

103 1 

23,60.67,000 

£3,175,000 

812,000,000 

19,76,49,380 

£2,525,000 

812.000,000 

1 61,426 

1,220, SSG 


1930-31 

ioo| 

23,60,67,000 

£3,175,000 

$12,000,000 

19 61,74,249 
£2,525.000 
812,000,000 

j- 61,834 

1,224,982 


1929-30 . 

> 

98 1 

21,86,07,000 1 
£3,175,000 
$12,000,000 

18,71,65,615 

£2,525.000 

812,000,000 

\ 53,900 

J 

1,140,435 

1 


t Capital of one null not stated 
(n) Capital of tno mills not stated 
(t) Includes one mill in rrench Settlements 


(c) The mill is situated in Balgarh State 

(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it bus 
other branches of business for which capital 
I cannot be distinguished 
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Jute and of riband' mam? 

inktas) — The total 104,0.41 amoimted 

f actured 3"*® dnriT^ th > ‘compared with 

to 1,169.000 *°?5oo 40 showing a decree 

1,051,000 tons in 1939-40, snoi%ib 

decrfnse°in*°Srue° was from ‘‘prices 

Zy SH >” “Zl e-SffS'S* S 

sn”»£S» 2 i”"gU d»^g .h. 

r Exports 


The Jute In dustry. 

Exports of lute hags and cloth in the past 
three years weie as under . 


Year 

(Julj;- 

June) 


Bags 

(millions) 


Cloth 

(million 

yards) 


1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 


Year 

(April- 

March) 


Exports 

of 

raw Jnte 


of 
sacking 
hags and 
cloth 


1930-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 


Tons (00o7 
821 
747 
090 
568 
244 

•Estimatea 


Tons (000) 
619 
623 
488 
610 
911* 


Exports 

of 

hessian 
hags and 
doth. 
Tons (000 } 
488 
478 
450 
546 
911* 


698 

1,210 

728 


1,550 

1,500 

1,564 


Exports of raw Jute declined 
Es 1,983 lacs in 1939-40 to Es 78Macs 

a decrease d more 60^9^ factors brought 

ent war stood in 
being exported from 
India "during ‘1940-41 . As .regards^ countrto 


„ a decrease of more ^ factors bV» 


about by ,«‘«Pmte® being exported from 
As rVas countries 


during 10 «-*UeddS areno now 
to whlrh irde was expOTted dct^^^^^^ 

"%. 3 rio'“lU'“-P K .22 

**. .M TT< 


29-30 to 1938-39-C A, g f 


The Indian u“»rt?°S 

g;^S.°a?a 
King ffrtKlgta 

ing that, to gta 01 

opening up o* ^n agreement, 

B E^^J awkeiSecreta^ to the 
with the late B. *• fmotpa u) work 

Chamber of Commerce as trwtee, 

short time. The only .. Qoogbly and 

of this arrangement were ^tto 

SerajCTnge. T**® ®'iRtvj“lebroary 1886, was 
months datog *rom 15t j_ieival8 without 
subsequently renewed at mwrva 

a breikfor five years up to FeMn^^^ 

The state of the martet at^tn^^ 

renewals dictated the exten years be- 

which varied - “n^^days a 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a 

6 days a week. BesiflM snoru 

cent, of the important feature 

a short period iti 1890. An imp ^^gjjaUng 
of this agreement was a mutna^^^^^ spinning 
by tlio^Parties not to »n^ agreement, 

power during the currency , jjj u,b case 
only a few exceptions bei^ moae m 
of a few incomplete new millB 


jjrayu A * 

o'A'iic miTOtltierot Jute inanuIn^urM’exporSjd 


Working .paySirf^tbe^lKSWo 

to 16 hours, Satui; 


and New Zealand— 24 5 America », 


the electric »gbt into the mwia 

working day was *n,®^m^_iyed an additional 

days included, which in j^ng work on 


— 

America — 45 4, 

Europe — 11 5 

Tnilia cenerallv consumes only 20— per 

cent of turgoods manufactured b> the local 

^luV ti.P TPst being exported. As in 


dayr-iScluded. which invo veo - 

amount of cleaning and repairinB^^ 

Sundays to order to 


S'lnd give thein a free S^-,f,-Mean 

Ssrts^ to "h« enV« Btoppe^V^t 

or 8 p.m. on Saturday^ x**®, .,.. 1 - «i>Mnn 


cent of the goods manuiacbiutv* 

k'oS's, ssst,r<5emtr.s 

mainly responsible for the f“ii 


of manufactured jute also aud ludiau mu» 
consumption of jute decreased hy nwrij 
ucr cent in 1940 41 as compamd with the 
IJreMous 5ear_ The follow tog table^shows toe 


Year 

(Julj- 

.Tune) 


1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 


Exports 

of 

raw Jute 

Consump- 
tion in 
India* 

Excess of 
consump- 
tion over 
exports 
(%) 

Tons (000) 
872 

660 

693 

528 

238 

Tons (000) 
1,082 
1,194 
1,112 
1,274 

934 

+24 
+79 
+ 60 
+141 
+313 


•Eiinirea refer ro miu-. ■ 

of the Indian Jute Slills Association 


Sr 8 p.mron Saturdays Tbe loca. 

Sent took toe “Jf^i’e^Ural b^ 

* — ‘•‘■at than appl^ug. throat 

Bomewhat halWearted^t^^^^^^^^ 


IllMllti VUVn 

went no further — — . 1 - i,oit.neaT«!u "‘“rj.;, 
backed by a Bomewhat ban oea ^ r 

The Mill AsBociatlon held meeims practl- 
toc quXn and the ofSeVng 

callv agreed as to the utility .j uQt trust 
?.n Saturdays, but. 7" rwUhout legWatlo®. 


^oMity of forming 

fo exercising some crtl^aMme. »nd wrote 

and price of into. Mr. inf ion promptly 

r report which the Asswiaimu^ 
pigeon-holed hecanse toe slump was 

the demand was s" nrodlgioi . . 

no need to worry 1 
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Tbe working agreements referred to above 
Iiave been followed by others; differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production By an 
agreement operating from October 1D31 the 
mills In the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 05 per cent of the trade, worked 
during 1032, 1033 and the greater part of 1034 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent of the 
total complement of looms sealed ; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause whli^ provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery for relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reduoing the 
percentage of looms reqidred to be kept sealed. 
The process of Increasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1934, when 2} 
percent of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1035, 
a further 2} per cent, of looms being unsealed 
on let klay 1935, 24 per cent on 5th August and 
2} per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5 per cent of looms were imsealed on the 17th 
February 1036 Throughout this time the mills, 
with live exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week The five excep- 
tions, namely, Fremchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Mcgna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours xier week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance With the 
requisite notice given in December 1035, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1030 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1036, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per Week on single shift, ivith no night work 
As in the old agreement, tills new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive raachinerj 
or rclatlio buildings during the currency of the 
agreement 


Under this agreement the mills' working 
hours wore increased by succossiio stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1036 
ail mills in the membership of the Associntiou 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift 
With effect from the Ist March 1037, liowcirr, 
the agreement was suspended indclliiitcli and 
mills were at llbertj to work whatc\cr hours 
and install, whnte\cr raaciiinerj they desired, 
in loss the position was reviewed and a new 
short time working agreement was proposed to 
take effect from the 15th March 1939, whereby 
iiicinber mills agreed to liours of work which 
would not be less than 40 nor greater than 54 
per week A supplementary agreement was 
entered into with effect from the Slst July 
1030, which the mills worked 45 hours per 
week with 20% Hessinn and 7*% Sacking looms 
«cilcd This w-is the position at the outbreak 
of the present war, after which large goicrn- 
meiit orders for sandbags and a heavy oierseas 
demand necc-vsitated increased production 
the restriction on working hours was withdrawn 
md all nulls went into full product loiuaL 60 
hour* per week Thiswasancinergency’'''^ 
inent that came into effect fromX, \ 


middle of November 1030 to cope with flic 
British Government orders, for which provisions 
in thcJE'actories Act regarding w orking hours had 
to be relaxed After a few months howev'cr, 
it was realised that as a result of the small offtake 
of sand bags and difficulties in obtaining shipping 
facilities, the mills were producing more goods 
than there was demand for To meet this 
situation the working hours of the mills vicre 
reduced to 54 per week from the 8th April 1940 
This arrangement continued uji to August, but 
the mounting of stocks made it clear that this 
could not continue after the sand bag orders w ere 
completed From 19th August 1040, mill work- 
ing hours were further curtailed to 45 per week 
TIus too did not have the desired effect on the 
stock position and the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation decided to close their mills for one week 
in each month from September 1040 up to the 
end of the year. With new orders for sandb.igs 
the working hours had to be reviewed again 
and the mills were working 60 hours per week 
towards the close of 1041 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the mills in the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from 1st August 1032, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagaibhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1033 With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
cither party, which notice of termination could 
not bo given before 1st July 1034 On the 30th 
beptember 1035 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the Slst March 1086 


Indian Central Jute Committee —A 
Central Jute Committee has been constituted 
by the Government of India with 26 
members Itcprcsentation has been found in the 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests 
and for the Provincial Governiiiciits must 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Biliar and Asram 

The fonii itlon of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Koval 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the line's of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to wntili 
over the interests of all branches of the Jute 
trade from the field to the factory*. 


The functions of the Committee Include 
agricultural, technological and economic ri =rvrrli; 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of jro 
duction, of testing, and of distribution ol im- 
proved seed, enquiries and rccommendvtlon' 
relating to banking and transport firiliti' an 1 
transport routes . improvement of mvrV'U'-g 
in the interests of the jufeindu'trv and c-'l;c- 
tion and distribution of all rtltvart inf'rn'v*'' 
on Jute 


Tiie Comnltte'' will al'o adrlfr t} * I>^'il 
fiovernmpni*^ on anv jrd*i“ wl*!'- 

. . 1 functions w*'**! imy t- r-f 'i ' ' 

to*‘ 
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Indian Central Jute CommiUee, 


The OOices of the Committee are situated at 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta President (Ex- 
officio) P M Khareghat, 0 1 F , I c s (Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research), Secretary B Das Gupta, M A. 

Agricultural Research — ^The Agricultural 
Research Laboratories have been built on the 
Uanipur Farm of the director of Agriculture,] 
Bengal, at Dacca, and have been in full working] 
order since June 1939 The staff there have! 
completed a survey of previous work on jute In ! 
the agricultural field and have made satisfactory 
progress with their research programme An] 
important part of this work is the study of I 
fungal and Insect pests, including the com-; 
parative resistance of various strains of jute 
and the eSect of various manurial treatment on 
resistance 

The analjsis of retting nater from vaiious 
districts is aiso in progress with the object of 
ascertaining which types of water yield the best 
results A microscopic study of the formation 
of the fibre, its structure and development, stage 
bj stage, has also been carried out 

Technological Research — The Technolo- 
gical Research Laboratories at Tollygunge have 
made considerable progress with spinning tests 
under standard conditions of temperature and 
humidity and when suiiicicnt data have been 
collected, it will be possible to judge very 
accurately the value of the fibre and its suitability 
for use in \ arious types of yarn A study is being 
made of the various measurable chemical and 
phjsical characters of the fibre and their relation 
to spinning quality, which will lead towards the 
establishment of scientific methods of grading 

In co-operation with the Indian Jute filiils 

SEociation experiments liaie been made to 

!nd out the moisture content of various types 
of jute in rquilibruim with atmospheres of 
\ariQua rciatiic humidities The result of tins 
combined effort will, it is lioped give the infor- 
mation required for specifj ing acceptable stand- 
ard figures for moisture regain 

Estimates are under consideration for the 
necessary extra equipment and accommodation 
to carrj out exjierimcnts on the spinning of 
fine jute jams and jams of jute blended with 
other fibres, such as flax, and also on weaving, 
in the hope of discoicring new and extended 
UPC}, for juto goods 

The programme of work to be carried out in 
the laboratories includes examination of typical ^ 
samples representing tlie x arious physical and] 
"chemical characters and trade classincations. ' 
In the spinning laboratories an attempt has 
iictn made io df.terniinc the minimum size 
of sample whuh will gi\c reliable informa- 
tion regarding spinning bciiaxiour and yarn 
quality it is also proposed to have an inves- 
tigation at an early date of the influence of 
certain xaluaidc factors (machine speeds, etc), 
on yarn quality in order that the degrees of 
control necessary in the various oncrations of a 


standard process may be deterndned lyiicn 
this has been done, a standard process suitable for 
comparing the quality of small samples of fibre 
will be available, and it will be possible to pro- 
ceed with the work of correlating spinning qua- 
lity with measurable character and the ^ing 
of new strains, etc 

One of the main functions of the technological 
research scheme is the testing of strains of jute 
produced by the agricultural research staff 
of the Committee and samples received from 
other sources • 

Marketing and Transport — The Com- 
mittee’s marketing section has collected extensive 
information regarding the marketing and trans- 
port of jute Two reports containing these 
informations have been published and well 
received 


Jute Forecast — ^Work" on the Jute Census 
have been completed The results of the 
random sampling survey have been considered 
to be satisfactory and the method has been 
recommended to the Government of Bengal, 
for forecasting the jute acreage 

Experiments are being conducted to find out 
a cheap and accurate method for the determina- 
tion of the yield of the crop 


Economic Research and Puhlicity— The 
Indian Central Jnte Committee has concluded an 
arrangement by which the newly appointea 
Indian Trade Commissioner to the United States 
of America supplies the Committee with penoai- 
cal reports on all points bearing on the consump- 
tion of jute and jute goods In the North Amonmn 
Continent Similar arrangements, when tne 
war situation improves, are likely to he mnue to 
obtain information from Europe, Soutn Africa, 
Australia, and the Far East A correspondent 
has already been appointed in the Argentine for 
this purpose 

The purpose of the Committee's scheme for 
the collection and distribution of 
information regarding jute is to collect and maw 
available to the various interests opnoornto as 
much reliable information as possible on tn 
production and consumption of jute ana ft 
products A bulletin on the ^ 
tion of Jute has been issued by this section 

A monthly Bnllctin, the annual siihscrlptlon 
of which is Rs 5-8 or 10s (Including Postage), 
Is published monthly containing 
the production, consumption, Rriccs, mo , 
imports and exports of jute and ,, 

facturcs, and also information ‘L 

prices and utilisation of jute ,, 

also includes items relating to export 
restrictions imposed on vi'rtous countries • 
otlicr information regarding tlic ,,i 

of jute and its competitors, ns ‘2®, ®®”rPi‘,n 
information of interest to the trade J ® 
C ominittec also disseminate l”torinaf Ion to 
grower to assist him towards 
bf growing and retting, and getting be 
prices for 1ns crop 
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' Indian Iron and 

less than thirty years ago the iron and steel 
industry on a modern scale was non-existent in 
India To-day India has practically reached 
self-sufficiency in the more widely used forms of 
steel It is now a vital, national, basic and 
defence industry The last war proved its 
usefulness, the present war has confirmed its 
indispensability 

' History ol Iron and Steel in India — 
India has known iron and its uses since some 
four to five thousand years before the Christian 
era In 1836 Josiah Heath stated that India’s 
claim to the discovery and uses of this metal was 
beyond doubt The famous * Iron Pillar ’ of 
India, well known to all visitors to Delhi, is 
estimated to be about 1,600 years old Consi- 
derable skill must have been exercised in welding 
and shaping this Pillar which is over 23 ft in 
length, weighs approximately 6 tons and varies 
from 121 to 16^ inches in diameter 

The manufacture of steel has been known in 
India for over 1,000 years Damascene or 
Wootz sword or dagger blades of genuine Indian 
manufacture can stiil be obtained in Northern 
India These weapons or the metal from which 
they were produced were obtained by Persian 
traders centuries ago and exported to and via 
Damascus It happened, however, that the 
Indian steel makers never overcame certain 
difficulties and did not progress with the times 

Tlie first recorded efforts to found an iron and 
steel industry on modern lines were those of 
Mottce and Ifarquhar in 1779 In 1825 Josiah 
Heath of the Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
resigned his appointment in order to establish 
an iron and steel works in that province The 
charcoal furnaces installed by him at Porto 
Novo resulted in complete failure owing to 
financial difficulties and lack of practical 
experience, and the Bast India Company, who 
acquired his derelict norks and formed a new 
Company in 1863, did not achic^e any com- 
mercial success and ceased operations in 1874 

Tlie next undertaking nas started by Messrs 
JcBsop &, Co which finally resulted in the erection 
oIJJio Barakar Iron Co at Kultl in 1875 After 
passing tliTough several \ icissitudcs, it passed 
into tlio hands of the Barakar Iron <1, Steel Co 
in 1887 In 1889, the plant uas modernized 
and it became knoun ns tlic Bengal Iron d. 
Steel Co A steel plant started in 1905 closed 
vitiiin a jear as the orders rccclacd could not 
lie supplied at economic rates Since 1919, this 
company has been knonii as the Bengal Iron Co 

'riic credit for the first sueecssful attempt to 
manufacture steel in India on a coinmcrcial 
scale goes to Tlio Tata Iron A. Steel Co Ltd , and 
if is to tlio genius, pcrscacrance and forcslgtit 
of Janihliodji Tata, tlie great pioneer of India 
indiistrj , and ins sons, tliat Tlie Tata Iron and 
Steel Co ones its origin .ind dcaclopment It 
on ns aalinble iron ore coiicossions, inangniicsc 
ore deposits liintstone, dolomite coal, magnesite 
and chromite, scattered oacr India 

Otlier important steel conijianies ncre siib- 
seqiieiitlj started in Bengal and Bliadrnanti in 
Jfxsore Till first produition of pig iron nas 
made in ISll, and of steel in 1012 There has 
been eoiitinuoiis deaciopment ana The Tata 
Conipana non produces more iron and steel tlian 
anj single firm in the Britisli Cominonnealth 


Steel Industry. 

Owing to the restrictions Imposed by Govern- 
ment, it is not possible to give particulars about 
the plant at the various steel works, their 
capacity, the output of the different kinds of 
steel, or any other detail as those would be of 
use to the enemy 

Raw Materials — Of the raw materials 
required by the iron and steel industry, the three 
most important arc iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone and dolomite for fluxing purposes 

Iron Ore — On account of the high ash of 
Indian metallurgical coke, it is usual in estimat- 
ing the Indian iron'ore reserves to accept only 
ores with an iron content of 60% and above 
Ores below this iron content arc used only in 
very small quantities m Indian blast furnaces 
Large deposits of high grade ores are limited to 
a few areas of which only three field-require 
special mention 

(i) Mysore There are big deposits of quartz 
— ^magnetite ore in Mysore but they are of low- 
grade and would require concentration before 
using them The ores used in the Bhadravati 
Iron Works can be compared to Siiighbhum 
ores containing about 60% Fe and the quantity 
available may be put at 30 million tons 

(tt) Ooa Large quantities of ores are 
available near Goa Though the grade is good, 
the ores arc soft and require either sintering or 
briquetting and bagging before despatch 

(ttt) SinghbJium and Orissa In what is 
known as the Singhbhum Iron Belt, consisting 
of the Singhbhum District, in which the Tata 
Iron d. Stem Company’s Steel Works are situated, 
and the neighbouring Orissa Feudatory States, 
there exists some of the richest iron ore deposits 
in the world The iron ore content is nearly 
60%, and these deposits are estimated to contain 
about 3,000 million tons, which are sufficient 
for the iron and steel requirements of India 
I for nearly 1,000 years In other parts of the 
world equally rich iron ore may bo found but 
it cannot always be landed at the iron works 
at anything alike the same cost The advantage 
India possesses in the shape of iron ore is, there- 
fore, icry great 

Coal — Nature has not been so bountiful to 
India in respect of its coal resources The most 
important coal measures in India arc (t) the 
Gondwana (Fennian) coalfields of the Peninsula, 
suchasRaiiiganj, Jharia.ctc ,and (it) the Tertiary 
coalfields of Assam, tlie Punjab and Baluchistan 
Taking only seams with a tlilckncss of more 
than 4 feet and ash content below 20% and tlioso 
occurring within a deptli of 2,000 feet onlj, the 
Indian coal resources has e been estimated to be 
of tlie order of 24,000 million tons Out of tliis, 
pood quality coal, with leas than 18 percent 
ash content, is estimated to amount to only 
6,000 million tons and ,conl capable of 1 ielding 
coke of metallurgical qualitj to onls about 
1,400 million tons, which is found in tlie Gond- 
wana (Permian) coal fields of tlie Damodar basin 

More than 1,000 million tons of strongis 
coking coal with less tlnii 8% ash, but higli In 
sulphur, occur in tlie Tertiarj coalfields of 
4ssam, but these arc not at present considered 
useful for metallurgical purposes 

The manufacturers of Inrd coke in India reU 
on the Jliaria coalfields to an oscrwlicluilnfr 
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extent to meet their requirements With the 
present wasteful means of extracting coal and 
the use of metallurgical coal for non-metallurgical 
purposes, some experts consider that the cokii^ 
coal resources of the Jhana field will not last 
for more than 30 years The Indian Coal 
Mmmg Committee reported m 1937 that these 
reserves nould last for about 57 years 

If the Government and the coal industry 
co-operate and adopt adequate measures for 
improved methods of mmmg coal and conserving 
and economismg the use of metallurgical quality 
coal, the life of these reserves wiU be extended 
beyond the gloomy prognostications referred to 
above 

In addition, it might become possible in the 
future, as the result of technical research, for 
the iron and steel industry to use coals not 
regarded as coking coals at present, by blendmg 
them inth strong coking coals 

While the reserves of cokmg coal in India are 
not adequate for melting the huge quantity of 
iron ore a\ailable, frequent repetition of this 
statement has produced an impression abroad 
that adequate raw materials arc not available 
in India for a large scale iron and steel industry, 
which IS entirely a mistaken w&v. The metal- 
lurgical industry has taken its own precautions 
to prevent the speedy exhaustion of its cokmg 
coal reserves It is unfortunate that so much 
of India’s best coking coal is still being used 
for steam raising purposes but we can confidently 
hope that this practice will tend to d imin ish in 
the near future 

Tlic coal fields and the iron ore deposits are 
situated nitliin a short distance of one another 
and there are ample supplies of limestone and 
dolomite nithin a reasonable distance of other 
raw matenals. 


Importance of the Industry '' in the 
National Economy — ^Tlie total capital imested 
in the iron and steel industry in India is estimated 
to be about Rs 25 crores Bouglily 150,000 
men and nomen are cmplojcd directly and 
mdirectlv in the Indian iron and steel industn, 
the re-rollmg mills and the auxiliary enterprises’ 
Including their dependents, the total number of 
people dependent on tlie industry in India is 
about 600,000 The mdustrj' is contributmg to 
the Government and the public revenues between 
Bs 6 to 7 crores per annum by wav of excise 
and customs duties, income and super taxes 

Development. — ^The last decade has seen a 
great expansion of the iron and steel industn 
in India accompanied by improvement in the 
various processes and the application of scientific 
methods of control The successful develop- 
ment on a commercial scale of the rapid de- 
phosphorising process and the making of acid 
steel out of Indian basic pig iron, for both of 
which full credit is due to the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company Ltd , may be regarded as the most 
important advance m steel making practice 
that the j oung Indian steel industrv has made 
It IS likely to have far reaching effects on the 
estabhshment of several new industries in India 
such as locomotive manufacture, and the manu- 
facture of railway wheels, tyres and axles for 
which acid steel is specified Tlie deielopmeiit 
and manufacture of a low alloy high tensile steel 
containing copper and cliromium known as 
Tiscrom is another instance The steel is bemg 
employed for the >eonsttuction of the Ken 
Howrah Bridge 

Besides metallurgical research, fuel reseatcli, 
chemical research and research m refractories 
are bemg pursued in India ‘ 
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dence upon rags and waste paper for its raw 
material But this crude practice was soon to 
change Boutledge in 1800 proved the lirtues 
of esparto — a semi-tropical grass — and in lo/s 
and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to otner , 
Indian fibres There are only incomplete 
records of the early experiments with Indian 
fibres, but it is knoivn that two mills made use 
of Moon] ISacehanm Moonja) and Sabal (iKMe- 
mum Angustifohum) in their first jears Moonj 
seems to haxe held the field in the beginning, 
for it made a very good paper Sabai, 
presented less difficulty as regards trratmenii 
and, therefore, soon came into univMMl rn^ur 
among Indian mills Having found in M<»aj 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it w* 
perhaps natural dhat the Indian mills then i 
operation should at that time liaie matm n 
clfort to follow up Eoutledge’s 
bamboo — a much more difficult probiei 
Possibly India miglit haxc come to the front 
one of the world’s most important 
pulp and paper Wifit actually I'UPP®® 
that the industry based on Sabai 
relathelj still in its iufano, was almoat P 
out of business bj the competition of P 
Beiertiielcss in bamboo it later found a n 
raw material of great xnluc aH 

Tlie Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
of 1925 not only ga-vc Indian 
tunlty of repairing the damage to their j 


Paper miking in India is of some antiquity 
The manufacture by hand had been practised 
from quite earh tunes The first paper-maUng 
roichine in India was erected and operated by a 
famous missionary. Dr Billiam Carey, over a 
centurv ago at Serampore on the Hooghly Biver 
near Calcutta, but the establishment of paper 
makmg as a modem industry may be said to 
date from 1867 In that y ear the Boyal Paper 
null was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first instance Dr Carey's 
original plant and machinery About 15 
years liter tlie Upper India Couper Paper Mill 
at Lucknow and the Tltaghur Paper Mills at 
Titaghur, near Calcutta, were started Other 
mills at Banecgnnge and Eankinara, in Bengal 
and other Proiinces soon followed Produchon 
began to increase, so that by about 1900 the 
total made annually in India amounted to 
approximately 20,000 tons 

To-day tlie quality of paper produced by' 
Indian mills is accepted as equal to that of most 
Imported paper of the same class, and the range 
of qualities has been extended to include coloured 
banks and bonds, tub sized rag papers, embossed 
coxers and writings, supercalcndered tinted 
printings, and imitation art and kmft 

Raw Materials.— In its early days the 
Indian industry considered the manufacture of 
high class white piper rather bexond its capacity', 
and this was to some extent due to its depen- 
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and machinery caused by the Incessant and 
intensive u ork required by India’s vrar demands, 
and of overcoming the difficuities of getting 
stores and machinery replacements, but also 
encouraged and enabled them to develop 
bamboo pulp as their main fibre The protective 
tariff on paper was renewed by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board in 1932, and imported wood-puip was 
also made subject to a duty of Es 45, or approxi- 
mately £3 a ton This pulp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the establish- 
ment of new paper mills designed to work only 
on imported wood-pulp The mills, therefore, 
immediately began to develop and Increase the 
production of bamboo pulp, -which had already 
been proved to be eminently suitable for all the 
usual classes of fine WTiting and printing papers, 
banks, ledgers, &c Sabai grass, which is the 
Indian equivalent of esparto, having its owm 
special characteristics, is also used by some of the 
mills, but bamboo pulp is now the main material 
Incidentally the manufacture of pulp from 
bamboo is at present practically exclusive to 
India 

The protective tariff attracted others to a 
profitable field of Industry, and there are at 
present 13 paper mills operating 28 machines 
with a total production of nearly 90,000 tons 
Another onc-niarlilnc mill in Hyderabad Deccan, 
is nearing completion 

Experimental work — For many years the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Ecsearcli 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been carrjing out 
experimental work in connection with the 
de^elopment of new fibres* for paper-making, 
and it has been reported that considerable 
success has been obtained in making kraft paper 
from bamboo pulp Two paper Mills in India 
have been successfully manufacturing, for oscr 
a year, kraft papers from bamboo 

Newsprint — ^Mitli tlic assistance and en- 
couiagcnioiit of tlie Commerce Department of 
the Gos eminent of India, Newspapers hase now 
come to an arrangement to ration supplies of 
imported newsprint and to charge certain agreed 
prices for sarious “ires of newspapers Imports 
of newsprint from USA and Canada are per- 
mitted up to certain limits bv a system of 
licenses 

Indian Mills are not In a po-ltlon to meet an\ 
jiart of the newspapers requirements of new* 
print 

The whole of India’s newsjirint requirements 
(ncarh 45,000 tons aearh) Is imported It 
being not possible so far to produce it in tlie 
countrs on an economical bask, owing to the 
laik of the necessarv raw inatcrl ils Eecent 
enquiries show that the Kashmir and Ttlirl 
Gaihwal States can siipps fir and spruce in 
quantities suflicient for the Cst iblishment of a 
newsprint mill in each of the two states The 
two Bpccics of w oods are w cl! know n raw matcrlala 
for the production of mechanical pulp for use in 
newsprint manufacture and the snitabihts ol 
both the species from the two States lias recenth 
been tested at the Forest Ilcscarcli Institute, 
Dehra Dun I-nquirlc>, arc in progress in connec- 
tion with the maturing of projects for the 
manufacture of newsprint from the two species of 
woods asailable in the two state- The 
abnormal rl-c in the co=ts of mathincrv and tlie 


difficulties of importing these from abroad, 
however, appear to Tie serious handicaps In the 
early materialisation of the projects 

The Institute has also been investigating the 
possibility of finding a substitute for the 60,000 
odd tons of “ overissued " newspapers imported 
from abroad for use ns wTapplng paper for 
articles in the bazar, and even here it has so 
far been difficult to produce at a cost rclatlaely 
near that of the latter 

Experiments haae been carried out at the 
Forest Besearch Institute on the production of 
wrapping papers from ulla grass (Anthtstma 
gigantea) This grass is n\ affable in large 
quantities in Uie United Provinces Tlie quality 
of the ulla grass wrapping papers, produced at 
the Institute, w'as far superior to that of the 
"overissued" newspapers and of the brown 
wrappings, made in India or imported from 
abroad The difficulties of importing machinery 
from abroad at prices which the industry can 
bear have, however, stood in the way of the 
materialisation of any project for the manu- 
facture in the United Pro\lnces of wrapping 
papers from ulla grass 

The industry has made such headway in 
recent years that the outbreak of the present 
war found it readj to take up the \ astly increased 
demand for Indian paper brought about by the 
difficulty of importing from abroad At the 
present time imports of fine papers have practi- 
cally stopped and Indian mills are working to 
full capacity The emergenej has undoubtedly 
given the newer mills an excellent opportunity 
of establishing theraselxes 

The full effects of the war on Indian conditions 
and particularly on production hate not jet 
been felt, because the outbreak of hostilities 
found most of the mills carrjing large stocks 
which provided an alternate e supply of paper 
to consumers who found themselves cut off from 
flic sources from which tliey usually obtained 
their requirements Tlicso stocks liaxe, how- 
ever, been worked off bj now Consumption 
has not only increased but it sliows in addition a 
tendencj to concentrate on more cxpcnBi\c 
kinds of piper, because those who former! j 
relied on chcip qualities of piper containing 
mechinicnl pulp, finding themselves unable to 
obtain supplies at a rcisonabic price, are using 
instead piper of the tipc minufactured lij the 
Indian mills A recent trade forecast sijs there 
is thus likcli to be a reil shortage of piper in 
Indii, but the situation will not be so serious 
as in mirkets wliere mills for pulp and piper 
production do not exist 

A*> it ins been definitelv estibli-lied thit there 
H a <=orioii« sliort.igc of the ordinin quilltie-, of 
WTiting ind printing pijicr in India, no export 
IS possible or idil'ilOc now Tlie lncri,i“cd 
ictiiltles of tlie Central Goiemnieiit Proilncijl 
Goiernment-. and the Anm, demand cifr 
Increising quantities of paper and the lonnaue 
aMllible for tlie general inililic l-> tlif refort on a 
nuirli reduced -iile 

At 1 conference witli the Commerce Meinl» r, 
Goicmmeiit of India, in Decembir toll in]«r 
Mill- fixed iiiiximiiiii prices on an all-In ii' t' 
for the mini qinilfir-s of papfr Tlie -}io-*a,c 
of pilKr i- being frit li\ iiidii-tn and comn '•n< 
and till peniral public and it i- apjai rt 111 - 
-tep- to cconomi'c in ft c ii'c of j ^1''* la ' ' > 

direction inii't be tal -n imnedlit' \ 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


■Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, Imt of Imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Anstralia, but a certain quantity from Iran 
also comes by land, while the mam imports 
are from Afglianistan, Central Asia, Tibet 
and Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar, 
Multan, Kulu, Fazilka, Lahore and Panipat 
are the main collecting centres for wool received 
by land from Afghanistan and Iran, whence it 
is almost invariably railed to Narachi for sub- 
sequent export overseas 

Imports — ^There was a sharp increase in the 
imports of wool and woollens nhlcli were valued 
at Rs 4,20 lakhs in 1940-41 as compared with 
Rs 2,1 G laklis in the preceding year Almost 
Mhole of the increase nas attiibutable to the 
heavy imports of raw wool for consumption in 
Indian mills the resources of which were fully 
mobilised to meet the growing demand for 
clothing India's e^ er increasing army Imports 
of raw wool shot up from Rs 76 lakhs to Rs 279 
lakhs representing a gain of as much as 272 per 
cent o\er the preceding year’s Australia was 
the main supplier of raw wool On the other 
hand, uoollen manufactures recorded a modest 
gain of about six per cent fromRs 1,41 lakhs to 
Rs 1,50 lakhs Yam and knitting n ool recorded 
further drop during the year 

Tlie imports of woollen piecegoods showed an 
Increase from Rs 35 lakhs to Rs 57 lakhs in 
, laluo but the ((iiantity nas from 52 8 million 
lbs in 1939-40 to 30 8 million lbs in 
1940 41 Arrivals of shawls and lohls from 
abroad dropped further from Rs 4 lakhs in 
1939 40 to Rs 3 lakhs in 1940-41 as compared 
with Rs 14 lakhs in 1938 39 and were mostly 
trom .Tapan which enjoyed the virtual monopoly 
of this tiade in the absence of Germany w’hich 
was at one time India's main supplier of these 
varieties 

Exports. — The year 1940-41 saw a sharp 
setback to India’s export trade in raw wool 
whicli amounted to Rs 1,04 lakhs as against 
R« 3,23 laklis in the preceding year and Rs 2,99 
lakhs in 1938-39 The drop in quantity should 
be prob.ibly more than that in value since the 
prices of raw wool were on the upgrade through- 
out the jear The United Kingdom was by 
far the most important customer of Indian 
wool rollowing the negotiations bctvieen the 
Government of India and the Wool Contioller 


of His Majesty’s Government, and agreement 
for purchasing raw W’ool from India during the 
war period was reached in .Tune 1940 The 
agreement stipulated an increase of 12 per cent 
in the price level then prevailing and later 
based the purchase price at 30 per cent more 
than the pre-war rates plus the increase in 
height and other charges Exports of raw 
wool to the United Kingdom declined from 33 3 
million lbs in 1939-40 to 2C 5 million ibs in 
1940-41. 


Tlie Indian c.arpet wools continued to be 
popular in the United States because comparcil 
with other carpet wools, they shrink less, have 
a fairly long staple and uniisuallv good colours 
and are, therefore, desirable for manufactunns 
better grad6 carpets But the demand could 
not be fully satisfied owing to shipping diiricnltlcs 
and the restrictions on trade From October 
1940, however, a limited quantity was allowed 
to be shipped to the United States on a quota 
basis under the licensing sjstem and a supple 
mentary quota for the year was later given 
Shipments to the USA were reduced from 
18 8 million lbs to 4 3 million lbs 


Mill Manufacture — ^Tlie number ot 
India, including Indian States, Ih JlOp the 
latest year for which details are available, was 
39, with a total paid-up capital of Rs 1,00,89,730. 
The total number of looms and spindles were 
1,958 and 08,107 respectively 

The bulk of the wool used hy the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by tlie importation of mcrhiOT aiw 
cross-breds from Xustralia for the manufacture 
of the finer classes of goods Tliclr market for 
manufactured goods is almost entirely In inuia 
itself 


Cottage and Small Scale 
earned on in various parts of the ^nirj 
notably in the Punjab and the United Jwvm- 
ces Woollen pile carpets are made in many o 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade 
one time in weaving shawls from 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan 
place has been taken to some degree by tim i , 
nnfacture of shawls from imported wo^i 
yams, hut more generally by the 
of carpets of a fine quality which find “ ri ‘ ' 
sale in the world market This work is d 
entirely on hnndlooms and the carpets lei 
a lilgh price 


Silk and Indigo 
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Silk. 


Sericulture has heen practised in India for the 
last tno thousand years and a lot of silk nsM 
to be exported in days long gone by Now, 
bon ever, India has lost her export markCT and 
imports annually Ks 13,000,000 worth of sdks 
from Italy, Japan, China, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom The ivorld demand for silk 
and silk waste has shrunk and there is increasing 
competition from foreign silk goods and mixtures 
and artificial silk substitutes In Assam, eri, 
mulberry and inuga silk worms are being reared 
and about Rs 1,70,000 north of silk is annually 
produced Oiere Bengal produces Rs 20,00,000 
worth of mulberry silk, Bihar and Orissa 
produce Rs 32 lakhs north of tasar and a 
little cri silk The Central Proiinces produce 
Rs U lakhs worth of tasar silk 

JIi sore, Kashmir, ,Ta inmn, Madras and the 
Runjab produce Rs 38,00,000, Rs 10,00,000, 


Rs 2,00,000, Rs 5,C0,000, Rs 16,000 north 
of silk respectively 

Bombay and the United Pi evinces are 
investigating whether sericulture can be intro- 
duced The new erl industry in Baroda is 
spreading Some of the native States, Madras 
and the Punjab aie trying to introduce eri silk- 
noim rearing 

The industry has heen declining in almost all 
parts of India China is exporting more silk in 
India than Japan inspite of the tariff naU It 
IS progressing In Mysore and Kashmir only It 
is believed that the moiibund industiy mil be 
resuscitated If siifliclent duty is imposed on the 
foreign silks „ , 

The puce of indigenous ran silk has been 
Inci eased by about 75 per cent on account 
of stopping of the Inipoit of raw silk from China 
and Japan due to the nai 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, lu Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible Increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with 
There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17tli century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
Industry, but It was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian Indigo Industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo 1h the W'est Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed upon It and partly because sugar 

and coffee n ere found to be more profitable 

the Indiistn was revived in India and, as one 
of the many surprises of the Industry, the 
pro\lncc of Bengal was selected for this revival 
It had no sooner been organised, however than 


troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhut and the United 
Piovinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lao and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with Bathetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the nntnral dye With nhat success may he 
judged by the present state of nffaiis Actually 
there was a rcMval of the industiy in India 
during the last AVar and for a few yeais after, 
but after the war with many coiintnes producing 
syntiietie indigo, among them being Germanv, 
Suitrcrland, Great Britain .md America, the 
natural indigo industry was almost killed 
There has been a mild revival since the commen- 
cement of the present uar hut unless piotected 
the industry cannot survive Theie are many 
^u'autages to India m the revival of the natural 
indigo industry, ns besides keeping a laige sum 
of money in the country that now goes abroad. 
It gives considerable employment, and the crop 
Itself has a great value to the peasant grovier 
as change crop It is a leguininons plant that 
bungs down nitrogen from the heavens into 
Indian soil, and It has pcLiillnr value as an 
organic manure in a country vihcre animal 
manure is not av ailabl e 
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Oils and Oil Cakes 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The statistical piihhcations, issued by the 1 
Commercial Intelligence Department of the | 
Goieniment of India, show that the export of 
all oil ^ceds from India is steadily going down 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 1 
national competition 

It IS economically as well as industrially un- 
sound for India to export her oil seeds instead 
of manufacturing oils, oil cakes and other allied 
products in India The present practice allows 
the other countries to derive the manufacturing ! 
profits and at the same tunc deprives Indian' 
agriculture of the great potential wealth of oil 
ciikcs as cattle feed and manure. 

In India there are about 500 oil mills registered 
under the I'actories Act and over 1 ,000 incdium ! 
‘-ize power driven oil mills An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in tins country by crude as well as up-to-, 
date processes 

Village Oil Mills worked by bullocks and] 
haiidpresses exist in all parts of the country 
and supply most of the local demand for oil 
and oil cakes The big mills supply the re- 
quirements of the tow'iis and export trade 
'These mills treat all kinds of oil seeds available 
in the country 

The industry has made good progress in the i 
pioduction of mustard oil, o.astor oil, groundnut 
oil and linseed oil and as a result the export of 
these oils and oil cakes to foreign countries has 
steadily nnpro^e(l during the last tin \ears 
Till progress in the case of grouiidiuit and castor 
js icry sitisfactorj 

The d»Ml»pinent of od milling indiistrv in 
India h.as to fici tin midi r-inentioneil dilfitviltics 
'There arc liieh protcitive tarilfs in Kuropeaii 
roiiiilrifs wliiil) eiicomage the export trom 
India of raw ni.itcri ils r.ither than the nianu- 
taLtured products Secondly there is a hotter 


market for the oil cake in Europe and Indian 
oil cake, on account of want of standard sped 
fications, is sold at a discount The freight on 
oil seeds is less than that On oils and oil cakes 
hence it is easy and economical to transport 
oil seeds by sea than oils or oil cakes The 
development m the export trade In oils demands 
special consideration of shipping companies to 
pros'ide tanks for bulk transport of oils as 
arranged by the railway companies 

The stnnd.ardisation of oils and oil cakes will 
help the indnstry in finding markets in foreign 
coimtiics where a better price can be obtained 
for the articles 

It is necessary to educate the Indian Cnlll- 
vator in the use of oil cakes for feeding and 
mammal pniTioscs and it should be Impressed 
on him that the value of the article docs not 
depend on the oil content but on oil and al 
buniinoid content of the article The lower 
oil content in the cake means a higher per 
centage of albuminous matter which is 
cssenti.il for the cattle 


Effect of Wav on the 051 Industry of Indiat 
—During the War of 1914 - 18 . the aicragc 
export of linseed oil, gronndnnt oil and ea'dw 
oil hnd increased bv 448%, 150% and 50% 
respcclively over the last pre-war average or 
1912-13 and 1913-14, but the export of eakf 
had, however no marked change d'lflnR tint 
period The oil crashing industry of India will 
have a good prospect of development during 
the present war period 
The prices of oils and oil enke® at the com 
mencemeutof War in September wcrelowertiian 
half the prices of these articles during Him 
pie-wnr, war .mil earle post-war I'cndd® on 
account of gencr.al low price levels since m > >» 
The present War will have effect In mcre'ism? 
the price level and brisk trade m oils proiwc 
freight facilities arc available 


I 
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Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was /irst discovered 
in Assam about 1820 It soon drew the atten* 
lion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835 After working for live years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India It 
was anytliing but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its e\istciico But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 
the prospects of the Industry appear so pronils- ' 


ingandattractiactliatspcculalorscapcrlj rii'^hcd 
into it ' Tltc discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Cacliar gaac tlie impetus for an 
expansion of the Indiisliy into the Surinnaallcj, 
and ill a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the proaanco of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma vallej) was conaerted 
into a huge tea plantation Tliustlic foundations 
of the present tea industry wore laid during the 
fifties of the last century Since that period the 
growth of the industrv lias been phenomenal and 
“ in less than a hundred a ears t lie British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of tlie 
world ’* 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1 000 — 

Progrest of the Indutiry 


f 


Year 



1000-1004 (na orage) 

523 

201 

1905-1909 „ 

530 

242 

1910 1914 „ 

501 

290 

1915-1919 „ 

GG2 

374 

1020 1924 „ 

709 

33G 

1925 

728 

304 

1920 

739 

393 

1927 

750 

391 

1928 

770 

104 

1920 

788 

433 

/ 


It wili bo seen from tiie aboM table tlint 
since tlie beginning of the present Centura, wliilc 
tlic area under tea has riwu ha' ncarlj 50 per cent , 
tlie production lias more tlian doubled 


Year 

Area under 
lea 111 
'000 aeres 

I’rodiietion 

111 

'000,000 ilia 


804 

391 


807 

304 

1932 

800 

434 


818 

384 

1034 

820 

300 

1936 

832 

394 

1930 

834 

395 

1037 

834 

4'!0 

1938 

833 

452 

lOoO 

833 

451 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the ten Industry In India, Assam alone 
accounting for more than half the total 
production 


The folloaving table shows the rel.itiae importance in 1030 of tlie aarious proainces from the 
point of aieaa of the tea industry — 


Proainee 

Area under crop 
'000 acres 

Prndiirtioii 
'000 lbs 

Aaerauc daila 
worKiii'^ <-lri in: 

(pi riiiaiieiit 
iiid teinpnrara 

Assam 


4 I'' 

J'.-* 7Js 

53^,074 

Bengal 


201 

1 1 J.J'iii 

2i)1,0'l 

Madnis 


7'i 


711,131 

I’nnj.iii 


0 

3 "'17 

11,7''". 

United Proainces 


7 

1 731 

1. f. 

ililinr 


4 

1...5 

J ‘MMI 

Coorg 


1 

1 II 

l''3 

Totai British India 


7 .s 

4ii'i j 

ij 

liuiiin States 


<•'. 

IJ 71 . 

-J . ' 


Tot il Imiia 

83 S 

4 .J .'U, 

"-'.3 7 


1 Less lliati 500 acres 


1 he aaera^e ]>r»duiiim of tia inr on ' mo aiul ili' Iow< t in (, iiho il i l 1 ' 

a uiC' axidcla in llic ililliitiit di-trut*- 1 naimia 4 1 lli- JJi'' aaiii <'>1 *' 

'1 he lii'.liO't pioiiiutiiin in Hit a,’ar a\ is in { prodin ti<>ii in tin wl"''* c* li 1' > " '• 

Birr.iiiJi (Assam), niimla, VJs llii I'lrl lb' ptr itii j'luiKtd 
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Tea, 


The total number of persons employed in the 
industry in 1939 iras 925,237 as against S95j507 
during the previous j ear. Of these 866,539 were 
permanently employed and 58,693 temporarily 
employed Their average monthly wages, ex- 
cludmg non-cash payments, in 1938-39 '^vere as 
follows — 


Jlen 

j 'Women 

Cliildren 

Ks a p 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

7 7 ll(fl) 

5 13 ll(ff) 

4 1 J(a) 

5 0 5{i>) 

4 15 2(b) 

3 3 4(5) 


(a) Settled labourers (6) TaltU or Basti labourers 

Although India produces large quantities of 
tea its consumption of tea is comparatively very 
little, the quantity available for consumption 
being about 82 nullion lbs in 1939-40 The 
low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other coun- 
tries, the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom In 1939-40, 79 per cent of the total 
quantitj of tea produced in India was exported 
abroad Of the total exports of 359* miUion lbs , 
the United Kingdom alone took 290* million lbs 
during the jear 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accutmilaiion of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 


former To check over-production a scheme 
was therefore ’introduced to restrict production 
and to limit exports A Bill giving legislative 
effect to the scheme was passed at the nutumn 
session of the Legislative Assembly in 1933 The 
industry has consequently been able to enjo> 
more stable conditions than would otherwise 
liave been possible in the circumstances of the 
last SIX years The export quota which was 
fixed at 82i per cent of the standard exports in 
1935-36 rose steadily to 92^ per cent in 1938-33 
Due to accumulation of stocte and decline in 
prices the quota for the follownng year was fixed 
at 90 per cent , bub the restriction of supply and 
an increase in demand had the effect of pfacinc 
the industry again in a favourable position in the 
world market even before the outbreak of the 
war 

The outbreak^of war gave rise to cntnely new 
conditions In 'the United Kingdom, the entire 
tea trade passed under the control of the Goicrn- 
ment A Tea Controller for India was appointed 
to administer the emergency tea control scheme 
Owung to the suspension of re-exports from 
London, the need for replenishing their stocks 
by America and the Colonies and the tianslcr of 
their demand by some of the markets supplied 
by Java to Indian tea there wras a strong dc 
mand for practically all kinds of tea and (he 
export quota was, therefore, raised to 95 per cent^ 
in October 1939 and was kept undianged at 05 
per cent for the next season In Juno 1040, 
however, tlie International Tea Committee re- 
duced the quota for 1940-41 to 90 per cent for 
all participating countries An Ordinance amend 
the Indian Tea Control Act, 1938, was 


ing 

passed in August 1940 glmg effect to the re 
duced export allotment 
The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea by sea from Indlal— 


Year 


Amount exported 
(milhon of lbs.) 


Value in JaUis 
of rupees 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
I '‘30-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
193t. 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 
VnO 4(1 






349 

29,04 

• 


• • « 


362 

32,48 


« 



360 

26,60 





377 

26,01 





356 

23,56 

• • 




341 

19.44 

• • 




379 

17,15 

• 




318 

IO985 





323 

20,13 





313 

19,82 





302 

20,04 





334 

24,39 





348 

23,29 





359* 

26,08f__ 


export^ of tea from India sent to different parts 
of the world to the total exports from India by 
sn — 


To United Kingdom 
To Best of Europe 
To Asia 

To America . . 

To Anstralas’a 
To Africa 


193'». 39 ' 

1939 40 

i per cent 

per cent 

8 * . , 

80.0 

1 . 1 , 

l.l 

J.4 

1.9 

6.9 

11.4 

0..7 

1 2 

0.3 

0 8 

100 

100 

figure. 


A considerable quantiiy oi inoiou 

Into the United Kingdom is normaUy re-exporicn 
to other foreign countries 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained wr 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline }”» 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still T®’ 
price of Indian common taa partlcmariy 
more than that of others market 

1923, ‘ all tea ' fluctuated In the j^ndon marKc 
within a range of 25 per cent,, Indian com 
tea fell by about 60 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall In tea prices ^as almO't 
catastrophic. The average price gt _ w* L 


tSubject to revision 


Ib r6aIlBCd at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1032-33 was 5 as 2 p as against G as p 5 In 
1031-32 dnd 0 as 4 p in 1030-31 The bosition, 
hotrover, has improved cobsidctabil’ since 
then Alter the Outbreak of the uar the prices 
of tea assumed a marked rising trend The 
demand for practically all kinds of tea uas strong 
and the prices advanced steadily till the} 
reached their peak at the beginning of December 
By the middle of January, howwer, they began 


to decline and b} the end of the season Ind 
reached the pre-war le^cls Ke\crtholc‘:s, the 
a%eragc auction price for the sca'on (11 a* S p 
per lb ) was higher than in am season since loj'i. 
30 The internal market llnctiiatcd widcla 
during the }car, the clo'.ing quotation of the 
season being 3 ns 6 p as against 5 ns 3 p in 
December and 4 ns 4 ps m August 1030 hut 
the average price for the season was higher than 
for the prea lous season 


The following table shows the variations in the average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1901-02 to 1010-11 =100 — 




Average price at 





auction sales 





Price 

Index 





per lb. 

Number 





As p 




1901-02 to 1910-11 . 

6 0 

100 

1934-35 


r 

1927-28 

w t • 

14 10 

247 



1928-29 

• • • • 

11 4 

189 

1035-36 


r 

i 

1929-30 

• • • 

9 11 

165 

1036-37 

J 

f 

k 

1930-31 

• • • • 

0 4 

156 

1037-38 


r 

1931-32 


6 G 



i 

1932-33 


6 2 

86 

1038-30 

s 

r 

L 

1933-34 

• 

9 7(fl) 
4 10(6) 

100(<i) 

81(6) 

1930-40 




Average price at 
auction sales 


Price 

Index 

per lb 

As p 

Number. 

8 9(0) 

14 6(0) 

5 2(6) 

80(6) 

0 5(0) 

157(0) 

i 10(6) 

81(6) 

10 1(0) 

108fo) 

4 8(6) 

78(6) 

11 4(0) 

180(0) 

4 0(6) 

70(6) 

0 7(0) 

160(0; 

M ■ 1 ■ 

67(6) 

11 5(0) 

100(ii) 

4 4(6) 

72(6) 


(a) For teas sold with export rights (b) For tens for internal consumption 


The rate of duty under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act of 1003 was raised to Bs 1-6-0 per 100 lbs 
with effect from March 1930 The total 
amount of duta collected in 1030-40 was 
Be 47,04,000 The Indian Tea Cess Act w as due 


to expire on 31st March 10 {8, but at the renur>.l 
made by tlie producers through tlic Indian Ti i 
Market Expansion Board, tlic Oovernnunl of 
India agreed to extend the life oi the Ait for 
a period of ten } cars 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the ICtb 
century The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860 

The production of coffee in India is mosth 
confined to the South The total area under coffee 
in 1930-40 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 181,280 acres, as against 181,247* acres 
during t ho prcMous }ear Of this Mi sore ae- 
lounted for .03 per iciit Madras fiO per cent 
and Coorg 21 per leiit The total jirodue 
lion of cured coffee during the sear w.is 30 
million Ills ns eompared with 40 million llis 
during the prciloiis scar 3 he major portion 
of (his, asusuil, came from Misore (17 million 
Ills ), Madras (0 0 million lbs ) and (oorg (7 7 
million lbs ) 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 193') 40 w.is returned 
at ')S,'i70 of whom r>7,8'>o were permanently 
emplo}cd (nnmeli, garden labour 43,ri').'i and 
outside labour 24 > 01 ) and S0,(i71 temporarily 
emploied (outside labour), as compared with 
101,2'il persons (4ii,42ii garden and 2.'i,2‘>l out 
side labour permanently employed and 32,3 >4 
temporary outside labour) in 193>-3". 


The total exports of roffee in l''2() 27 wiri 

150.000 cuts in 1027 28 tbn ro.-elo 277 ooo 
twl^ In 1028-29 and 1929 30, bowtier tbi'ship 
ments declined and amounted to IPS, 000 ewts 
ond 184,000 cwts respectisel} but export- 
again rose in 1030-31 and amounted I 020300 O 
cwts In 1931-32 the shlpnirnts declined to 

156.000 cwts blit in 1032-33 exports a. am 

rose and nnioiintcd to 173 000 rwt- J litre 
was a further ri'c during ]0'’34,tbe (ttal 
exports ninoiintfng to 180,000 cwts Inl')34 35 
.the exports again declined to 141,000 ci 1- ,bul 
in 1935 36 there was a pronounced ri*^e In llif 
qiiantiti exported which amounted to 21(i0'ir» 
cwts It, howoier, again declined to 211,000 
cwts in 1930 37 'lliere was a furtlwr fait 
in the following sear when the export- droppfil 
to 133,000 cwts, luit (lie ilinniel for Iii'llin 
coffee in the markets al'roid w is on tlif i lioi> 
satlsfactorx durin.: lO'.iaa rxjfe-ts 

aciin ro-e 183 000 ewt- during Hit nar lii 
19)0 40 boweier tliei again ftll to In - ((■>'1 rwf 
Ihe priiuii'd 1 ii-liinii r- \u rt tin t m'* I 
Kingdom Norwai 1 raiiu Irui wid 1 <’.11111 
Hiipnients to the I’nited Kin,'b>ui iii'i'ininl to 
40o<X)<wts or2sOO()ew(s h—tl iiiiri!‘< ■> • 

Exports to Iniue, lii’.nini iii<l t! ’>'"1 ' 
lands al-o declined, but tJio < to 2>t-ii \ i' ' 
Iraq in< ri I'-e,! 


• Bcsbcd figure 
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r^p«?nrf 'ised to , ' erj- littJe coffee was imported diirin“ 

<;« ■n.ws ttZ; 

The foUowing tabj Jves the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee*- 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in fhotwand* eirt*. 


12 Jlonths ending Jnne 30th 


1927 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 
1>36 
1937 
]03>^ 
1 *{0 
1 tin 


Production 


Export 


100.1 
317.5 
247 9 
332.0 

294 4 
3<lO 1 

295 0 
308 8 
292 6 
367 6 
303 6 
209 3 

j'.o I 

3lO 0 


241.3 
261.5 
138 3 

279.4 
208 4 
162 0 
168.7 
186 6 

147.5 
230 0 
162 4 
146-5 
206 7 
118 9 


antpiusaTailablefoT 
Home consumption 


64.8 

56.0 
109.6 

72.6 

86.0 

138.1 

126.3 

122.2 
145 I 
137 6 
141 2 
152*8 

151.4 
102 0 


affect the coffee ^industrT^^\''in addition tn^the India or to Burma at a rate, not exceed 

general slump m S rhere was In one rupee per cwt .fixed by the Go^crnor- 

factor which depressed coffee prices and m Council on the recommendation of 

the cxceptionaTlv heavy Xprof Rr^^^iha; h C ommittee The rate originally 
-ff- Ihe nhoh-Te^pnf. But from 1st' June, 


rofTfp 

<nirte 111 ioi„io„ «t,,.h w.i- utV:' ,n i't'rVn.'i 

).ihie ptr t\M (.! « .. j;, u ,, j, j 

-t. 1 - ..Mi'-t H. t.'. . In,,,,, , ‘ *' 

' "* 1' II t. h- 


4 


U- 
1 I : 

I.' < I , 

(ml I 1 11 _ 
III 


111 1 • J 
III ! < I. 
• I i|t 


It 
1 T 


4 ' 

1' . I 


‘ 1 I 

1 u 
It , - . 

1 -1 ii 

the fi 


‘ > I 


tn i 

I 4.1 I 
I ' 1 1 1 I 
‘.an • ' 


ro-> to 
■ 1 4 111 


n 1 


f tl 


!• ! !• 


( , 


II I 


! 


I ' 1\ I I 

" I . 


' ' I ' III - J. r 111. 

' I ' ' ' d I \ 1 < onnnitti t 

>' I' I li ih J. I J),, J p, 

' III I'jlll o till, ||, j . ij, 
' 111 So < II, I fl J , - 


- — J*W* 

1 •>> It ws' raided to Kc 1 per cwt 

* t'li-i |ii' 111 upon the loss of a considerable 
I "t -r'l .11 .,f Its export market asa result of 
lit » ir It >"• 'line necessary to dcsise a scheme 
t' h ‘oiitioioi the coffee indii'-irj m order 
'■ - ■ 1 n 'I i.iir price for the grower and tn 
11 I t-siiori markets for the surplus coffee 
V'l i-i. I >l - hi me was drawn np and came Into 
lop* ..11 2l't lipi ember 1940 with the pro 
iiiul-.it.oiT of the Coffee Market Expansion 
‘hdiiiAnir It w-v^ to remain m force np to 
I't AnjU't l'i41 and during this period the 
Ici'h III f of[i e Cess Act was to be deemed to he 
PTHileil without prejudice, howc^cr, to the 
' 'ii'iimui,: \alidity of any action taken hj 


m 


•r th> IfM i.f . "i ' ■ •"•■"''"i- 'uiiniij 01 any action laat-ii 

t'J'* 1 Hi Inin Indian Coffee Cess Committee wliieli wa= 

etoni t"hi "■•-"‘-tent with the proMSions of the 


t . iT.i ,1 1 — . ' •* ' 'jiofieo ii.ii nil 011 - 

j ai,\ ,,u,. ietonl th-’ limits of Ordmanit 


e. 1 1 

«.n M 
h i* 

o tntM 
Oth r J 

d' J r- I 
llnlu 
"ll- If jii 
' Jpit li m , -* 

iiiatfij It 1., tw 


I 


• 1 ', 
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• I 

1 >>• 


1 1- 


I n ) 


' ' I ' it ' I'ln pii.ti , tioii 

* ’! 1 '• H- f-|l.ill,_ 

' 1 1 11 III ,r iiiiiii-.t|\ 

‘ - ' 1 ‘•I V •»! th»- 

** * ^ * ll \ ,1 *•>*1'^ 

I * iM* ll ■ i,| H|, 

* I 'II -I'.i tl. I ,h* 

*' ' • 1 ’ 'III I ll.— 1 

" »' I' \l..| til* 

' ' '' I HI I'l i. ,.tl 

" *1. I _ 1 I jf, . 


( 

J 

1J}» 


In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent (amounting to Ee 1-13 per cwt ) was 
imposed in September, 1931 In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Cio'ernment issued a communique on Januatv 
30 19J2, flxinutheprotcctivedutvat theratc w 

1.' 7-4 per (.wt of all classes of sugar until 
Marth 1 IVi-- TTic total import duty aloi’C 
with the snrrhnrge was Ks 9-1-0 per cut 
nil olst March, 1034 From Ist April, C'31, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Bs 7-1-j 
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Ks 2-0-0 per c\\t , equivalent to the increased 
evcise duty of Ks 2 per cut on intennl produc- 
tion from the same date The total import 
duty from 23th Fcbriiarj, 1037, uas Ks 0 4-0 
per cut With effect from 1st April, 1939, tlie 
protective duty u IS reduced toKs 8-12-0 pei cut 
and it uas raised to Ks 9-12-0 from 1st Jfareli, 
1940, as a result of flie jnerenoe in tlie e\use 
duty from Ks 2 to Ks 3 per <ut As a result 
of the imposition of 1 {fcneral siirclnrce of 
20 per cent on all customs dntie-,, with the 
exception of cotton sait and iietrol, the import 
duty on snpar is nou higher at Ks 11-11? As 
jiei (ut (the excise diiti rcmaiiinp Ks J per 
cut ) uith effect from 1st Itfiioh 1042 
A Tariff Board Kiiquiij uas instituted in 
Sfarch 1037, for determining the extent of pro 
tcction to he conferred on the industry for the 
remainder of the period of 8 years The Tariff 
Board submitted its Kepurt in December, 1037, 
but ns the Government of India could not 
com]ilctc their examination of the Keport before 
Mareli, 1038, they continued the existing import 
duty on aiigar up to 31st March, 1939 On the 
30th March, 1039, the Gosernment of India 
imblishcd the Tariff Board's Keport — after a 
period of lO months Tlie Tirllf Board had 
recommended eontinuance of the protection at 
the existing rate, viz, Ks 0-4 0 per cut upto 
31st March, 194G, but the Goseriimcnt not 
agreeing uith this recommendation, announced 
their decision to decrease tiie protection b> 
Ks 0 8-0 per Gift pending a further Tariff Board 
Unqiilrv in 1940, and passed an Act giving 
piotectioii to the industry at the rate of 


Ks 8-12-0 per cut for n period of tuo jears, 
ending 31st Jlareli, 1941 'Jlie existing protoi - 
fixe diitx has licen eontinued up to 'list Mauh 
1 1943 If is beliexed that for tin dm itinii of 
the uar the ixlsting nnasnre of iiroteilion to 
tlieindiisfrx uili be i ontinued fromxt irtoxear 

Due to an increase in the excise diitj on sugar 
from Ks 2-0 0 per cut tolls 3 0 0 per rut 
from 1st March, 1940, the import dutx uas in 
creased to Ks 9-12-0 jier cwt from Ist Jlarch, 
1040 

With a \ icxr to chcch a too rapid proirth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of rexenue from this source, an 
excise dutv of Kc 1-5 per cut on factorj pro- 
|duccd sugar uas imposed during the tlnimuil 
year 1931-35 Besides, it xxas proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount cqiiixalcnt to one anna per cut to be 
Idistributcd among the proxlnccs “for the 
I purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
I tjon of CO operative societies among the canc- 
grouers so ns to help them in securing “ fair 
prices” The excise duty xras enhanced to 
Ks2-0 0 per cut from 28th rcbriinr>, 1937, 
and to Ks 3 0 0 per cut uith effect from the 
1st March, 1940 

Due to the outbrc.ak of the Buropenn uar, the 
Cenir.al Goxernment nnnouneed in .Septfiiibrr, 
1940, that no tariff boird xioiild be appointed, as 
xxas innoiinccd lij them in Mnrili, I9,|9 in tiie 
Delhi ses'-lons of the legislatures in 19 11 ilie 
Oox'emincnt of India pas-ed an tct,uliercbx tlie 
existing duties uere continued for i period of one 
jear more, 1 e , up to Al.areh 31, 194 1 


Statistics glx en below, shou’ the progress of the Industry in recent > cars i — 


Year. 



Quantity of 

Quantlt> of 

No of Fac- 
tories 

sugar manu- 

sugar 

factured from 

reflnd from 

c.ane 

gnr 


Tons 

Tons 


Quantity of 
Kliandsnri 
production 
Tons, 
(E-t) 


Total 

quantltx 

of 

sugar 

Tons 


1929-30 

27 

89,708 

21,150 

200.000 

310,918 

1930 31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,050 

1931-32 .. 

32 

158,581 

09,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 . 

57 

290,177 

60,100 

275,000 

045, 2S3 

1933-34 

112 

453,005 

01,094 

200 000 

715,059 

1934-35 

130 

578,115 

30,103 

150,000 

757,218 

1935-30 

137 

932,000 

60,057 

125,000 

1,107, 157 

l'J30-.37* 

137 

1,111,400 

19,500 1 

, 100 000 

1,230,000 

1937-38 

130 

930,700 

16,500 

125,000 

1,072,200 

1938 39 

139 

050,800 

14.200 

' 103,000 

705,000 

1939-40 , 1 

145 1 

1,241,700 

31,700 

125,000 

1,373,409 

1940-41 ' 

148 ' 

1,095.400 

49,1.00 

290,1)00 

1 1 li5,(N)0 


• Factories in Burma and production In Biiniia, exiinded after 1930-37 


The area under cultlxatlon of *ugar-rane 1 liei'iie-t ibll'hed, and In I'Ud 41, no it than 1 la 
has kept pare uith increased produ t Ion , from .fartorits uere uorklng I’rcMliittion of •■ugar in 

2.077.000 acres in 1929-30, it Increased to > India max lx d is-lflid und< r tiirn main Ik ids — 

4.440.000 acres in 1*130 37 but fell to , bx moilirii fiitoriC' xxorkiiig xiitli e iik , bx 

3.809.000 acres In 19 17 38 and to 3,103,000 acres , iiioileni nllmrli-, xiorking uitli r lu ‘ng ir (</ tr) 

in 1938 39, Again it Increased to 3,7.11,000 acres I and bx iiuligcnnii.. opiii pm loncirn- Mizar 

in 1939 40 and to 4 344,000 irias in 1941 12 Jproduition in liidii a fixx x,ar-. ixo amoiiiiti I 

Ouing to the n-triitinii of iirodiiition in flu 1 ippnixim iti lx to lialf tiie t-timitid total ion 
l‘)41- 13 si ason d-othiri In- Imii i iidmtion jsiiiiiption xxitliin tin loiiiitrx ''ino l''ll 3 
in tin* 111 i niidi I 1 I 11 iiop to I'liooim iiu- Itlii xoliinu id f.iitorx prO'liind sm. ir b i- in 

I'rior to 1*113 31 tliiri xxere oiilx 31 eaite fie 'erei-id bx ip|>roxim it< 1> 7(iii p.T ct iit loi'in* 

toriis, 3'; lieu ficlnries xxire addul in 1913 t>>19:Co7, lintii iiriMlin ix] oxir 1 ‘3‘ii<*“» to 1 - <1 
iloni uliile anollii r ti'i III u f II tnrie- Ut n st irtixl |sn"ir • e ‘■(jjiitfj mori tii in Inr i-'in if"l < a 
intiK follouingxeir-- iiiinin tseof 400piriint ' sum|iti«ii <>f ilxiiii I 150 list fen- In l'< i. 7,a'il 
in tuo xeirx Mine I'Ul It about !4 luxx laftir txxo le in xi irs, liu j ro-lut»- 1 nx I ; 
fiitorlcs of large i me cru-hing cipatifx hixe'ialh ton= In I'J-''* 40 
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Along mtli a rapid increase in internal prodnc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tonsm the years nptill 1930 31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1934-35 During 1936-36, imports fell 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-37, the 
net import was only 11,960 tons As a 
result of dwindling imports Government are 
losing revenue from this source The 
import during 1937-38 was only 9,410 tons but 
the import in 1938-39 was over 254,000 tons, 
in view of the deficit in indigenous production 
In 1939-40, due to the greatly increased internal 
pioduction and the outbreak of the European 
War, the imports d\\ mdlcd to about 35,000 tons 
The yield from this source diminished from over 
lls 10 croies in 1930-31, to about Rs 3 81 crores 
for the financial year ended March 31, 1935 to 
3 24 crores foi the 3 ear ended Alnreh 31, 1936, 
to Jis 50 lakhs in 1936-37, to Its 25 lakhs in 
1937-38, and to lls 45 lakhs m 1938-39 In 
19S9-40, however, it went up to about Rs 
3 96,00,000 due to increase in imports, necessitat- 
ed by the small cane-crop, diseased cane, etc , in 
} 938-39, in India The imposition of the excise 
duty at the rate oi Re 1-5-0 per civt on factory 
sugar, and Re 0-10-0 on khandaari sugar, from 
April 1st, 1934, has 3ieldedare\enueto the Gov- 


ernment of Rs 97,22,000 in 1934-35, and Ks 
1,68,24,000 In 1935-36, and Rs 2,52,62,000 in 
1936-37 With the increase in excise duty on 
factory sugar to Rs 2 per cwt , and Re 1 per 
civt on Rhandsan sugar the yield during 1937-3S 
was Rs 8,30,97,000 in 1937-38, and 
Rs 4,22,44,000 m 1036-39 and Rs 2,47,19,000 
in 1939-40 With a further increase in the 
excise duty from March 1, 1940, the vield lus 
about Rs 3,00,00,000 in 1940-41 In the ten 
months ended Januarj’, 1942, the revenue uoin 
excise duty was very much higher at Rs 5 41 
crores 

Since the imposition of the excise duty It 1^ 
noteworthy, that the Rhandsari production 
lias gone down considerably From 1st March, 
1939, the duty on Rbandsari sugar was decreased 
to ]^. 0-8-0 per cwt, but the definition 
of " factory " m the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1934, was amended, so as to omit the reference 
to the number of workers eraploml with a 
view to enable duty being eliarged eien in 
premises where less than 20 workers are em- 
ployed The Government of India expected 
that with the definition of ‘factory’ thus amended 
even with the reduced duty on Rliandsatl of 
Re 0-8-0 per cwt there would he a revenue of 
about Rs 6,00,000 during 1939-40 ' But this 
hope was not fnlfiiied Tiie yield was only about 
Rs 135,000 in 1939-40. There is no excise duty 
on Palmyra sugar 


In vicu oi the astounding growth oi the industry within such a short time, the following table 
show ing the total production (factory as well as khandsan and refined from gtir) of sugar in India, the 
estimated consumption, and the import of sugar will be of interest — 


Year 

1935-30 

Tons 

1936 37 
Tons 

1937-38 

Tons 

1938-39 
j Tons 

1939-40 

Tons 

1940-41 

Tons 

1941-40 

Tons 

Total Pro- 
dmtiou 

1 107 167 

1 

1 230,900 ! 

1 

1 072,300 

765,400 

1,373,400 

j 

1,345,000 

1,250,000* 

n s t 1 in a t e d 
Aimuil ion 
-iimptioii 1 

1 f»74 000 

i 

1 167,000 ! 

1,159,000 

1,065,000 

1,050,000 

i 

1 

1,160,000 


Total import i 

80,002 

11,900 

9,410 

254,400 

36,000 

30,000 j 

.... 


* Estimated 


During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
Internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought Into existence, compri- 
sing oaer 90 mills Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
01 er -production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomlcally 
low level The Governments of the U P and 
liiUar, to nlioin these representations were 
,111 ide pab'td Siigir Paitory Control Acts, and 
made it coinimNory for eitry mill to obtain 
a lieeixe for working sugar factories from 
the Government One of the conditioDs of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Sy ndicato The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate iias tlius been gh en legislative 
recognition by the Qoiernments of the U.P and 
Bihar, and all mills working In the provinces 
of the U.P and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate The Governments 


i the UP. and Bihar have «l8o 
tat Control Board tlii 

ves of the U P. *nd Bihar 
presentatlves of the tUi 

.rs and consumers In the l«o ot «« 

iigar Control Act was , 

P Governments up to Juno sp* , 

agar Commission was “PP°j‘'*n„vnrnmDii 

> be •• a final authority, pro 

mtrol, on all matters connected with th® P™ 
action and sale of sugar, as well ns otlier matter 
gnrdlng cane-prices, etc * 

There was a very large S 

jproximoting over 4 laklis tons, at U beg 
iiig of the 1940-41 season and { j,, 

10 U. P & Bihar Governments rcstrlrti il, 1, 

cans of quota, the production oi 8*'”®' . 
ines In U P and Bihar 'Iliere 
»w ei er, to the production of sugar In 1 r 
iitslde U P A Bibsr and Vam o%» 

as appreliended at one time that ‘ 
i the end of 1940-41 season would be as muci 
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as 6 lakhs tons IBut thanks to certain fortunate 
dc^ clopmcnts and the sharp increase in the 
offtake of sugar, stocks in factories* godonns 
at the end of 17o\cinbcr, 1941 Mas estimated at 
2 G5 lakhs tons With the further decline in 
production and the possibility of an increased 
demand, stocks arc expected to be nonnal at 
the end of 1041-42 season The indiistrx in 
U P if, Bihar is under rigid control of tlic Oo\- 
ernment and is handicapped in xarious Majs, 
eg, fixation of high niinimum prices of caiie- 
lc\ y of canc-ccss, etc 

During the year 1937 the Go\ eminent of 
India imposed a ban on the export of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country 
except to Burma, for a period of flx’c } ears 

The International Sugar Agreement is due to 
expire in August, 1942, ulicn it is expected it 
Mill not be rcncMcd In xicm of the oppor- 
tunities affoided in tlic export sugar markets, 
for Indian sugar on account of the loss of Jaxa, 
Pliilippinncs and other important producing 
centres, certain concession to India arc expected, 
and India Mill have opportunit} for export of 
Sugar to xarious countries in 1942-43 

During 1940 and 1941, permission Mas secured 
to export 2 lakhs tons to the U K but it did not 
materialise 


INDIAN 

History — The Portuguese are credited M-lth 
having consejed tiie tobacco plant and tlic 
knoM ledge of its properties to India about the 
year 1508 Though there arc many species in 
the Genus Ktcolwua, the tobacco of commerce 
comes only from the tMo species Kxcottana 
tabacum and A’tcoltna rusUca Of the tMo, 
the former is more common and commercially 
important 

Importance — India is one of the iiriucijial 
tobacco producing countries of the Morld If 
occupied the first rank, but since the separation 
of Biiniia Its position is second only to the United 
States of America In 1938 39, the area under 
tobacco Mas, 1,290,000 acres, or about 28 per 
tent of the Morlds acreage The production 
during the same period Mas estimated to be 
1,093 million lbs 

'Ilie chief tobacco groMing ProMiiccs arc 
kladras (83,000 acres) as compared Mith 1930 37, 
the area under tobacco in sc%eral Provinces and 
States shoMs an alroiind incrcT-e In ll-'dras, 
particularh, the area increased b\ about 26 per 
tent mainh due to the increased cullliation of 
Cigarette and pipe tobatco groMii for export 
'J’hc annual xaluc of the crop in India is .ibout 
Us IS crores and constitutes therefore, an im- 
port ant souric of ready cash to the groMcrs 

Research — \ great deal of rcecarih Mork has 
been done in India during the last ,50 ye irs both 
b\ the Goaerninent ind In prhate igencic'- 
'Jhc liiii>eriil Agritultural Itcscinli rnslitute, 
Pusa, (iiOM at hcM Delhi) isolated Pu^a T 2S 
and T 0" ainoiig A tahacum xarieths and Pusa 
T IS among A ru'tica for chening and lonJn 
purposes respqclhch Details of the methods 
of tluc-curing of Virginia tobacco M-cre Morked 
out in 1928 

On the Tobacco Ile=earch Station at Xadiad 
the Bombax Department of Agriculture, isolated 



It IS also of interest to note the product lor of 
gur for direct consumption since 1931-32 

guT 


1931-32 . 

(Tons ) 

2.758.000 

3.240.000 

1032-33 . 

1933-3! 

3,480,000 

1934-3.''> . 

3,701,000 

1935-30 

4 101,000 

1930-37 .. 

4,208,000 

1937-38 

.3,304,000 

1938-39 . 

2,131,000 

1939 10 , 

2 411 000 

1940-41 

5 110, 0(H) 

y bo noted also as a 

matter of inferrst 


that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the Morld, the total yield 
of ran sugar (our) being .'>,152,000 tons (mfe 
The Indian Sugar Indusfrt Annual, for loui, 
and 1941, by M P Gandhi) 

The total xaluc of gur and sugar produced In 
^ India is estimated at Its 7'>0,P0(I,000 in 19 iii iu 
i The Indian Sugar Industry Is non the second 
largest industry , next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, gixing employment to 
oxer 120,000 xxorkers, in addition to about 
3,000 graduates and tCLlinleal men and 20 
million cultixators 


TOBACCO. 

; Gaiidiu 0, Piliii 45, and Keliii 49, heaxx xirMin ' 
; bid! and iliCMing tobatco slraiiis Alfcin)>l‘ ne 
also being made to iniprnxe the Xipana lobmu 
on the Tobacco Itcsearili .Station, Mpinl 

In Bengal, Inals are being earritd out on the 
Goxcriiment Agrieultiiral 1 iriii at Burirhat 
(Bangpiir), to find out the pO'-sjbililx of gioM- 
iiig superior x.irietirs of tlgir lob in » from 
.Sumatra, llaxan.i, Alainla and IViiirxIx iida 

The Madras Diparlinent of \giii iilliiie on flir 
Agricultural Jtesearch .Station it (lUnliiri n'li.il 
! the high yielding str.iin T 2ti In ^(^fu or timnlry 
tobacco for elicroot and j>ipe tiurjioi, md 
carix maturing strain (If .n 9) ni JIirit-"n 
special, the clgirclte tobacco x.iritlx iojnilir in 
India 

Tlic Imperial Coiiinil of tgnniltur d 1.' i ir>h, 
Ncm Delhi, started in I'l.i) a Tobirio lii (aith 
sub st. at ion at Guntur for the lnii>roxf itn nt >4 
the qualitx of ritarctte tobuto It m b. ind 
that joM.ar ( ■itulrojiwuin .xor';/.u»i) a*- a prt > nllng 
crop to tobacco helped to in)]>Toxe the fpiditx 
of cigarette tobairo bettir thin M dr* aiS'l 
lariga il'ameiim l/i/iocfifwi) 

The India I.e if Tobacco I>i xe lojuiient rinn- 
panx, the large -t buyers of ted arm in Jnihi 
haxc l«tn fxj>erhiienung ‘■ni*'’ I'lJ", rhi. fix In 
lhe(%unturarea(ttadri>-)an'l.ibo in d irntijur 
,(ltnited IToxinee-) and t\h|t<liii<l t'lXfore 
btato), on the coinmeicial ik*'*-!! illti* e f t irr Inlx 
tobaceo production ami liaxe laJirf*! to I nil 1 iii* 
the lirpinia tobacco indu trx to (h* j***- ti i l» 
now exTUpir- 

Thc eidtix alien <’f Xivmi' to’ " < in •’ 
Mxsorc ''t.ate In- ii * '< i 'd *) j * «* ' < 

rexen* xcar- due to tbs i-'f-’i fixe'* t' t* ■" 
Mysore Tolaeco tcuij eny 
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Improvement in Marketing — ^The marketing 
bUTiey of tobacco conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India revealed the urgent need for standardising 
the methods of grading and preparing tobacco 
before putting it on the market With a view 
to assisting the trade in the above ducction, the 
Indian Tobacco Association which consists of 
representatives of growers, dealers and manu- 
facturers was formed at Guntur Under the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, rules wore framed in 1937, laying down 
grade designations, definitions of quality, 
methods of marking and packing for un-manu- 
factured Hue-cured and sun tured Virginia and 
sun-cured Natu (Country) tobacco Samples of 
these grades are furnished every year to the 
Trade Commissioner for India in London, for 
purposes of arbitration In 1940 tobacco was 
graded at eleven centres in Madras, Bihar and 
Bengal Oi er two million lbs of tobacco valued 
at Rs 3i laklis were graded at these centres 

In 1939, the provisions of the Madras Commer- 
cial Crops Markets Act nere applied to tobacco 
in Guntur District and Bezwada taluk of Kistna 
District This provides for regulating the 
market practices regardmg weighment, trade 
allowances and methods ‘of sale A number of 
market yards has been opened nhere the growers 
and dealers are given facilities for transacting 
their business in tobacco 

Production — More than half the Indian 
production is concentrated in 5 clearly defined 
zones, m — 

(1) The Nobtu Bengal Area comprises I 
the districts of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur 
of Bengal iiK lading the Coocli Bchar State 
About three-fourths of the crop in this area is 
under tabacum nhi<h includes the varieties 
localh knonn as Jali, Bhenqi, ^aol/ial and 
Ilnijh Jhc nmaining one fourth is under 

riiciuu nliKh indudes the local I ihiih and 
Moii/inrt ^.\Ilft«'s A idbariim varieties are 
mainh u>'Cil for f igar and i heroot making and 
^ varieties for /Joola and chew mg 

purpo-e*- 

I he soils are grev ashy coloured loams rich 
m polish Tobacco is sown in the nurseries 
from August to September and transplanting of 
seedlings is done from October to December 
The crop is irrigated from temporary wells and 
IS harvested from January to March The leaf 
1 - cured b> air curing and sun-curing methods 
The produce is markcted’froni March to October 
The finer qualities of Bhengi are shipped to 
Bumn, while the poorer qualities arc sold in 
India for cigarette manufacture Jlingh and 
part of Motihari arc sold for making snuff, 

(2) The OPKTrn area tompiiscs the 
districts of Guntur, Ivistna and adjoining por- 
tions of Hvderabad State Varieties of N. 
tabac’im are cvcUisivclv grown in this area 
Prior to the mtroduttion of Hue curing of 
Virginia tobacco m 1928, all tbc tobacco was 
snn-cured The tobacco produced m this area 
is grouped into (0 Airgini.i — («), lluc-ciired 
( 6 ), Sun-cured, ( ji ) Country or Balu tobacco, 
invariably sun-cured In the first group, 
Uarrlson Special and in the second group Thoka 
Aki>, Kara Alu varieties arc important 
riue cured tobacco is exported to the United 
Kingdom tn the extent of about 30 million lbs 


ifor manufacture of cigarette and pipe tobacco 
The sun-caired Virginia, and Natu tobaccos are 
exported to the United Kingdom, Japan and 
other countries for making cheaper cigarettes 
etc The soils are deep, hcavry black cotton 
soils and rich in lime Tobacco seed is sown in 
August and seedlings arc transplanted from 
October to November The crop is grown 
invariably without the help of irrigation and 
IS harvested from January to March The 
flue-cured Virginia tobacco is 'marketed from 
January to April while the sun-cured Country 
and Virginia tobaccos are marketed &om March 
to Jime There are nearly 6,000 Hue-curing 
bams and the Virginia tobacco is cured by 
means of artificial heat radiated from hot iron 
pipes arranged on the floor of tiic bam The 
sun-curing is done by stringing the leaf to jutc 
twine and curing them on racks pitched on the 
open field for drying in sun To the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company Ltd 
goes the credit for estabhshing the industry of 
Virginia tobacco production and for assisting 
the growers in seed and seedling distribution, 
research and propaganda in tnanunal require- 
ments, proper methods of curing and ensuring a 
market for the tobacco by buying the major, 
portion (nearly 70 per cent) of the production 

(3) The North Bihar Area comprises the 
districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Pnmca 
In this area both the N tabacim nnd-N rasfica 
varieties are grovm m the proportion of two 
thirds to one-third A major portion of the 
production of N tabamrU is utilised for chewing, 
while A fairly large quanti^ is bought hy the 
Cigarette manufacturers m India The produc- 
tion from N riistica is utilised for iiooka 
purposes 

The soils are light, asli-colourcd, deep, and 
of Gangetic alluvium, rich m lime generally and 
in potash in isolated areas The raising of 
seedlings is commenced in August and Irans 
planting in October-Nov ember TIic crop is 
generally not irrigated Harvesting begins in 
Pebruary-March and the produce is 
cured It is marketed from April to mldaio 
of Juno 


(4) The Charoxar (Gujerat) Area com- 
prises Anand, Borsad and Nadlad taltikns oi 
Kaira district and Petlnd and Bhadron talukas 
>f Baroda State This area is erow“ 
ivith varieties of N. tabacum, duct among whlcli 
ire (V) Gandtu, (n) Pthu, 

[V) tSCngptin Of late, attempte arc bciu„ mad 
to grow a few acres under Calcuttia varietj of 
y rustica The first threo vanctics of A 
abacum provide the btdv tobacco, while Kmii , 
icing irrigated with well 
[Nitrates), is eminently suited for fiwka mi 
muff purposes Saijpurt is used extensively f 
iliewmg Besides, tlic ^omb.’iv DepaTtment 
(Vgnculturo and £ho Baroda State \'evc be 
ioing work for the introduction of Vi^u 
tobacco cultivation in tlio ar«v The yirgin 
tobacco was successfully cultivated and cure 
aver about 100 acres and serious attempts arc 
iemg made to extend the area under ti j 

type . , 

The soils are light sandy loams to dark 
mloured heavy clays Sowing is , ,, 
ind planting of seedlings in Augijst 
Keliu are grown without Irrigation, uUi 
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Gandiu is gromi drv or imgnted JCahti and 
•iatjpun are irrigated Tlie crop is lnr»ested 
in Deceinlier-Jnunarv 'J'lic leaf is either air 
or ground cured The tobaceo is sold from tlic 
iatter half of Deceiuher to end of June nitli the 
peak period in Jtarcli and April 

(S) Thf Xipam Anr i includes Bclgaiini and 
Ratara districts of Bomba} along aritli Kolhapur, 
Sangli and Miraj States Tn tins area varieties 
of iV tahaaim, Mr Jhrji, Sangh, Xtpam, 
Jaicari, Hare Baglam and Surti arc nuiiil} 
grouTi Of the varieties of y ruiliea. Pan- 
dhanpuri is aer} largely grown Except the 
tobacco produced on the naerinc soil, uliicti Is 
used as Ilallipan for clieniiig, all the tobacco is 
conaerted into Jardn for bulls ‘The Paiulhim- 
purt tobacco is acrv strong, aahile the Xipant 
tobacco IS acr} mild and suect 

The soils are of trap and allua lal slate origin, 
black and deep hcaa} cl.i}s, though tobacco is 
groun on a small area on the red loams The 
nurseries are soa\n 111 the middle of June and 
planting is done iii the ilist ncek of August 
'J’he crop is iiaracsted in Jaiiuar} and is ground- 
cured Supply of tobacco to the market is 
greatest 111 J'ebriiar} and JIarch and drops b} 
June 

Most of the tobacco exported from India to 
Aden and Dependencies is from the Charotar 
and Nip 1111 are is Ap irt from these llx e inipor- 
tint areas, each proximo and htate groxis a 
fairlv large quantit} of tobacco inostl} consumed 
in the rcspectixe areas theinselxes, and attempts 


are in progress, through nil lor roiiimittecs 
established for the dixilopuKiit of tobacio, to 
grott the sex enl t} pcs c g cig irctte huh, hool a 
chexxing and sniilf tobucos irjilo the Ihnit of 
tlitir nqiiirLiiients hi ‘the llr-l Insfaiiie '1 he 
Imperial (ouniil of Agrhulliiral 1!< search, 
Nexx Dtlhi has luen rendering great lielp m this 
direction 

Manufactured Products — 1 uliai co is 
maiiufictiired into mm} difTcrmt foniis for 
ditfcrent purposes The importance of tlie 
manufactured prodints 1 111 be gauged bx the 
ex-fictorx x line of olliir xarioiis imvliicls 
mentioned below The ilcurts in liraikits 
show the xaliie of the iirndiitt in t’rorts of 
ruiiees 

( 1 ) ITooJa (0 00), ( 11 ) flieroots (0 20) (m) 
Bulls {7 52), (ir) t'lgartttes (5 SO), ( 1 ) t hewing 
(3 02), (ri) Siuilf (1 53), (iii) Cigars 10 15) 
(Tofcils=JC 68) 

Apart from cigarettes, tlie oflier tobacco 
products arc pnpared xxllli lllflc of ftindird 
machinerx', Ictxing room for iiuishrooni manu- 
facturers and tliiis leading to a great xariatluii 
111 the qiialilx of i>rodiiit-, -land irdls-itlon of 
xxliich is engaging attention 

Import and Export — In 104011, Indliim- 
portid toliaiio worth Its lai lakli- rt pn-inliiig 
an increi-e of 28 per lent oxer tin x iluc 01 mi 
ports in lojs to The tot il x line of ( xporl- of 
tobacco in into 41 was its 288 lakhs as aealn-t 
Its 27C likhs in lOJS JO 


THE LAC INDUSTRY. 


the gramoplione industrx gaxc Fhellic tin 
uniqiio place which it noxv nrcii)>ies in thl< 
indiistr}, no sxnthetlc resin haxln,* }(t bun 
able to rcplice It as imong hlth (lis-> | riino 
phone records, thosi with a flnllac Ij'i an 
iiiidoubtedl} tlie hist 

The stead} Improxcmenl In thelae lndn«lrx 
elmel'JOO hasbtin Iirgilx due to tin pro Mb of 
the gnmopliom Indii-ti} At]>r(-(nt . (j to 
40 jur cent of thetot il world oiitiiii of lac D 


Lac is a resinous substance secreted b} an 
insect xxliith iixes on the twigs of certain trees 
The insects areevtensixely cultured, cspcclallx 
in Jforthern India L.ic is an Import int 
constituent for numerous industrial processes 
The annual production of raxv lac in India is 
40,000—50,000 tons 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture But this c.in obx iousl} absorb onlx a 
limited quantit} of the produce Another u'c 
is in "hot” lacquering of wooden to}-, pen- ' consumed in the manufirtiirt of gratmn hoa* 
holders, etc, but here again the consumption, I records 'Jliircisxit i UrgL jotintiil nurlit 
though increasing, is still xerx sniall About for graiiioplioni s in tin l-i-t 
300 tons of lac are u-cd exir} }cir for the ... 

manufacture of gramophom records in Iiidli 1 With iinproxcments in litat r'-l-tamc ind 

Befiise lac is sometimes used in the manufacture 1 tuecaianlcal rtrcngtli lirought about b} clutiil' il 

of b ingles and for filling hollow gold and silxcr •*'’’*lm®‘‘tlons, n wide held of aiqillcatioii whi'h 
irticics But all the iboxc uses together pro- 1 the sxnthetlc rt-lns luxe ojumd ui> can -till I-' 
babl} do not account for more than 2-3 I'cr exploited b} shtllae ‘Jhe Indian Lac I'.i-iarcli 
cent of the total lac produced Ihu- 07 - 05 % lo'titute at Namkum in Bihar aiel it- MIow 
of the production of lac IS exported iliroad, tin rtscarch organisation in Ixuidun .irc 
United Slates of America being the largc-t m iiixestigitlng thc-e oi><.'iiiiLs, toge'lur with 
consumer the pos-ibilitics of irnp'’oxcnifnts in cultlx itlo 1 



tlnlshcs, etc ,etc .of ] a|<<r. jutc cac baking cian < ^ In •' r«'ij " 

Shclbe moulding appear® to be eonCncd in, lie, oil x irni-lics, trai.-jiarfit n- • 1 r J' 

India Old} to the manufacture of gramophone , x c^, etc Iniproxisi n'*?lif»J« c.' c ' jx^'. , t-i 
records 'Shellac xvas onlv one of manx other ■ taucht to the xil'a^tr* tlr* ,'i t-z.'- : 

m iterkils for the moulding trade till the rlic of 'denion-'ratc'-- 
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INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 


The Indian Film Industry at the present 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
industries of India It is years old and 
celehiated its Silver .Tuhilec in 1930 by holding 
a Congress and ]3\hibilion in Bombay 

The first Indian film “ Harischandra ” was 
produced by Jlr D G Phalke in the year 1013, 
and since then the de\ elopment of the industry 
lias been both evtensive and rapid With 


the coming of talkies the pace of progress 
substantially increased Early dci elopment 
took place in Bombay, which todav is Ihc 
" nollywood of India", for no less than 00 per 
cent , or two thirds the total annual production 
of Indian films comes from Bombay studios 
From Bombay the industry spread to otlicr 
provinces, and it is now well established in 
Bengal as also in Madras, in which it has made 
remarkable progiess in recent years 


NUMBER OF STUDIOS. 


There are about 50 film studios in India, and 
about 15U concerns engaged in producing films 
The princijial film iiroduting studios arc located 
at Bomliay, Poona, Kolhapur, Calcutta, hladras 
and Lahore 

Altlioiigh exact figures are not available in 
certain cases, it is rouglily estimated that about 
Us 8 37 irores are inicsted in the Production, 
Distiibiition and Exliibitloii blanches of the 
Indi.in film industry, in whicli some 15,000 
persons arc it is estimated employed Invest- 
ment in Production and Jlistribiition amounts 


to about Us 3 crores , Investment in the con 
struction and equipment of .Studios about 
Us 1 crore, and investment in tlio 
Construction, Equipment and Cincm.as about 
Us 4 37croies 

Of the 15,000 who are employed In tlic 
industry, there are some 4,000, mainly artistes 
and tcclinictans engaged in the Production, 
some 4,500, mainly clerical, in tlie Distrihntion, 
and some G,500 in the Exliihition of films The 
total salaries paid out in a year is estrmated to 
come to about Us fiOlaklis 


FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


Tlie total piodnction of feature films, of an 
avciagc lengtli of 13,000 ft , comes on an average 
to about 900, it an arerage cost of about, 
Hs i ,00 000 per film It is tliiis estimated tliat 
aliout Us 2,00,00,000 are spent annually iii 
the piodnction of pictures, out of whicli 
Us 40 lakhs IS the expenditure on Raw 
I' Jims 


The following table gives the number of short 
and feature films exhibited In India The table 
has been compiled from reports of censored 
films published by the Boards of Film Censors 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Lahore 
The figures show that while m feature fliins 
the production of the Indian industry has coiisl 
deiably increased, there has not been as great ^ 
an increase in the production of shorts — 


Year. 

FEATURES 

SHORTS 

GRAND TOTAL 








Indian 

Foieign 

Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

1020 





- 

, 

(figures not a\ ail 
ihic) 







1022 






« 

(figures not avail- 







able) 

1924 

69 

405 

20 

HI 

85 

1308 

102C 

95 

450 

53 

msM 

148 

1532 

1923 

117 

698 

120 

■in 

237 

1007 

1030 

201 

099 

03 

■in 

, 324 

1728 

1031 

342 

472 

138 

■m 

480 

14G1 

1012 

237 

303 

90 


333 

1520 

1033 

202 

449 

00 

■In 

271 

1940 

1934 

100 

417 

109 

msSSM 

305 

1887 

1035 

217 

307 

91 

1410 

338 

1813 

10 ir. 

229 


97 

1425 

320 

1824 

1017 

ISO 


04 

1181 

214 

1570 

1033 

78 


not known 

820 

78 

1103 

1030 , . 

140 



072 

140 

890 

1910 .. 

102 

201 


004 

102 

805 
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COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FEATURE FILMS. 

Tlie follo^^lng Table gives the country of origin of feature films cvliiMfed in Tndh for the 
years IhSS to 1940 — 



1933 

1034 

1035 

1030 

1037 

1038 

1030 

1 

j loto 

India 

202 

100 

247 

220 

ISO 

1 

140 

102 

America 

338 

309 


314 

.312 


178 

17s 

Britain 

04 

104 


83 

80 


30 

f 1 

Other Countries 

7 

1 

m 

0 

3 

n 

0 

1 

Total 

! 

041 

013 

044 

1 028 

575 

355 

370 

31.3 


LANGUAGE OF INDIAN FEATURE FILMS 

The following table gives an ainlvsis of Indian foalure lllnis accoriliiig lo T annnKf" — 


Laiigunge 

1030 

1 1937 

1 1038 1 

1 lOP) j 

1 

Illndustanl 


102 

00 

70 


Marathi 


11 

12 

7 


Tamil 


35 

42 



Telngii .. 

12 

0 

11 

15 


Bengali 

10 

IS 

10 

13 

1 

Punjabi 

1 


1 

7 


Malavalam 



1 




DISTRIBUTORS. 


There arc about 150 distributors hi all, of 
whom 9 are distnbutois of foielgn tlhns The 
majontv of the distributors of foreign films 
represent Amerlean, and the rest Ihigli'li 
producers These distributors nnjiort on an 
average about U50 Feature Films and SOU 

CINEMAS 

The number of cinemas has been rajildiv 
mcreising and there me iboiit 1 20.'i penniiunt 
cinemas, of which 1,000 sliow Indiiic tllins 
while 205 show foreign films In addition 
there arc about 500 touiing eiiumas 

The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian films amounts to about Its 2 40 trores 
Although there is a soiirtc of iiuoine from 
abroid for Indian films this does not amount 
to imuh It IS estnu ited that ibout 5 jier i ent 
onlv of the total ineoine from Iiidlin tllins 
comes from abroad while o', jier lent conns 
from India itself The gross annual income of 
cinemis showing furugn films is cstlmitid 
ibout Its 00 lakhs 

Follow ing arc the principal Circuits with 
Fopul itioii, Xuaiber of tit itlons and Aiimbir of 
t'lnemas — 

Western Circuit — Comprising llombiv 
(Fop) 17.00’,05t, Uirodi states 2 44T 007 
lionibiv St ite« 4 4CS,3n(> , VVe«tirn Indii st ite^ 
Acenev T,o<lo,*2’i0 Aden 51,478 Total Fop 
23,054 iS4 , Ko of Stations u»0 , No of t incnias 
230 


Shorts everv vear The distnbiilors ire inainlr 
centred in Foiubav, t iliiitla, Dilhl, 5Iadri-, 
Lilioie, Ilingilore, Kiruhi imf Jihii'iwil in 
siipplv ciiieiius thrnm’Iioul tin iminliv with 
pktiircs for evhibition 


IN INDIA. 

Central Circuit— rompri'ing fnitral Iivlii 
St itis (Fop) (>iiiJ7“ii iiiitnl I'lfivii'i-, 
stitis 2 4stjn, i,\\ illiir '! 'J ! 070 l; ij- 
puf nil 11 225,712 , ( 1’ mil llirn 15 "ail 7_ 
AlliHi-Aiirwaia 5t)0 2'»2 ’lolill\i]i •Ki'j'.iii 
I>o of St itloiis li5 , No of i ITU mis 1 IS 
North West Frontier Circuit — < omji i-iii ' 
Xoitli AVeet 1 rontier I’roMiiK tl’iip)2 I_>ti7ii. 
Sind 5,ss7,o70, 11 ilmhktantr, !,5ti-« 1. ih.i h’-t m 
St ltc^ 405,10') North Wi't Irontbr (tuini - 
and 'Jribil An is) 2 25'i,2'"' Jotil Fop 
<1,440,051 , N'o of ■'t itliPlis ,l> No of t iiK I .« 7i> 
Northem Circuit— ( ompri-Iii 2 Funj ib, 

(Fop) 21,580sr,j, II 1> 4-.,^o, 7t, i F ..1,1, ,r 

.ind Junniii 2,040,24 , liilhi ''ilium 

St ite lO'l.SOS Funj ib st it< ' 4 ,7 7t7 , Fui 1 ib 
sf ites Acenev 4 472 21*' ,1 1’ *-1 ti ' 1 ‘-"i* <rii 
Total (Fop) 32,4'»7,l>''7 No of "t i'I'm- l.i , 
No of Ciiiim 1 = 20'' 

Eastern Circuit — Como-i'ln-’ l>--*.iliFi; ' 
50114,t)02 laiigil ctati' 'C* ». 1 . 1 

Ori'sa 27,077,570 , I.’l v ll'i' i >*' 

4 052 007, A'lim *> ^22 2 >1 A -’u *’ 

025,000 Total Fop DC"! "7*, Si i' 
M itioiii 111 , N’o of t iia m-' - >1 
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Southern Circuit— Comprising Madras 
(Pop) 40,740,107, Madias States 0,754,484, 
Miboic 0 557,303, C'oorg 103 327, IT^deiabart 
State 14,436,148 Toinl (Pop) 74,051,308, 
No ot Stations 109 , No of Cinemas 372 


Grand total of Population of all Circuits 
abosc 388,1 11,100 
Total No of St.ntion8 037 
Total No of I’einianent Cinemas 1,265 
(e\clndin" Touring Cinemas) 

Total No of I’onnng Cinemas 500 


TAXATION. 


It IS claimed that the industry pas s m taxes 
to Central and Provincial Gos eminent s and 
Local Bodies Bs 3 21 ciores vearly The 
.nnonnt paid in Eailnay freights is about 
Bs 11 25iear)> 

1’lie eollettions from T3ntcrtainnieiits tax in 
Briti'<li India conic to about Ns 40 laklis yearly 
The approMinate colleehons m the vaiions 
PiOMnCLS IS IS follows Bombay Its 0 lakhs, 
Bengal Us 7 C lakhs. Madias Bs 10 5 lakhs, 
U P Its 4 75 kikJis , Piiw].ib Bs 2 8 laklis , 
Sind Bs 1 S lakhs, Bihar Bs 1 04 lakhs, 
N IV Ji'rontier Pror nice Bs 55 lakhs Assam 
Bs 45 lakhs , Centval Provinces Bs .37 laklis, 
in addilioii thcie is (he icvcnuo fioin the Pio- 


yinecs of Delhi and Coorg, which are adnilnis 
(ered hs Chief Commissioner, bringing the totit 
collection to Bs 10 lakhs a year 
The direct annual laxation of the Production 
branch of the Indian film nidnsfri is esfimaled 
to ho Bs 11 lakhs, the dheit annual tasatimi 
of the lOxliibitiou hianeh of the indiistrj 
estimated at Bs 53J lakhs, while Die indirect 
annual lavation ol hoth these brain hes Is csli 
mated at about Bs 40 lakhs 
The late of Customs Duty is 25 per rent ol 
the invoice aaliic on Baw Biliii On li\posed 
Iffim the duty is 371 per cent on a lohmfion 
, of 7 Annas per foot for long films and 3 Annas 
>pci foot foi shoit films. 


IMPORTS OF FILMS. 

The follow ing table gis mg in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films im- 
ported into India and of the import duty paid to Goveinmcnt — 


Year 

i 

Footage 

Valno 1 

Total 

Import But} 

1023-23 




73,10,420 


13,23,393 ' 

2,55,935 

1023-24 




72,01,655 


- 14,10,037 

2,25,407 

3024-23 




94,44.760 


15,02,823 ' 

2,00,709 

1025-26 


i 


139,17,190 


21,05,533 

3.64,205 

1036-27 




174,82,604 


23,21,508 

4,22,854 


Baw 

Kitins 


Exposed Films 


i 

I’uotsge j 

Value 


Footage 


Yaliio 

4,42,330 
4,99,691 
6,17,605 
6,03,934 
7,03.174 
0,48,370 
12,81,237 
13,69,483 
13,9'), 200 
14,45,514 
i 14,80,.382 
13,0<J,356 

1 14.7'), 000 

1027-2-> 1 

l'Hl--2‘J 

50 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 53 

103,5-31 

1931-55 

19 '.5-50 

3 '130 -37 

1037-38 

103'. 3'J 
l'i.'l-40 . 

3 2 572 ()'I5 

10 101,203 

21 500 579 

28 30'J,211 

2‘2 34<>,013 
25,570,887 
.50 917.201 
00,1(11,131 
00.(109,534 
07,832,11 1 

74 2.55,103 1 
73,8.5.5,853 1 
S3 0(1)1 000 1 

5,89,355 
8.00,478 
8,49,321 
11,07,065 
8,06.722 
10,80,247 
16,10,735 1 
21,49,246 ! 
21,02,202 ' 
23,73,809 
25,44,444 
24,99,188 

31 00 000 

10,372,288 

10,792,341 

10,217,051 

10,179,690 

8,979,862 

9,501,023 

10,820,306 

9,020,721 

8,820,808 

0,407,888 

22,278,338 

20,034,479 

24,000,000 

20,28,975 

19,81,911 

19.00. 341 

19.00. 496 

17.00. 000 
39,10,061 
27,79,402 
24,88.818 
25,80,421 
24,89,887 
.38,14,738 
37,69,305 

, 54,00.000 


IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 

The follow ing table giNcs the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus anil 
cf)uipmciit — — 



1930-37 

1037-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Cinema projecting apparatus and parts 
and aicc«sorics 

Sound rcrording apparatus and parts 
and accessories 

Bs 

8,05,447 

3,29,416 

Its. 

12,39,600 ! 

5,72,751 

Bs 

0,80,636 i 
3,94,758 j 

Bs. 

j.8,00,000 
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IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 


The following figures give the imports into Bombay of cinema talkie apparatus and 
cinematograph films — 



1934-33 

1935-30 

1 ! 

193G-37 

1 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1030-10 



Its in 

Bs in 

Its in 

Its III 

]{s in 



Lakhs 

I.nk1is 

Lakhs 

I, ikh*- 

Likhs 

Cincma-talkio apparatus, etc 

■NH 


8 57 

n SI 

11 10 

I, 0 , 

Cinematograph filiiis 


29 07 


34 OS 

31 05 

>7 M 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used In India Is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and fa 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of uliich this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Goc.)inc 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Br.azil and 
other parts of South America The leaves arc 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. | 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic m 
India which seems to bo reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatiicly recent 
growth, though It is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High-' Court lor the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the dcllnitioii 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely Increased and the various 
provincial Excise llcports bear witness to flic 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ” The consumer? 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in ail classes of society in India 
as in P.iris the drug is niosllj 
used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac The habit has spread clikQy 
to those classes which arc prohibited b> religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs 


Smuggling — So far ns the cases dn id\ 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, ire chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes cngiiicirs and olhccrs nf 
foreign ships The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Boiiibav, Ear.aclii, Calcutta, 
Madras, Murmucao and Pondlchcrrj The 
main inland distributing centres are Bcllil, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat nud 
Ahmcdabad Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity i« 
employed in siuucgllng cocaine through the 
Ciistora bouses It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, to>s and plei e-poods and 


in trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail tiade in the towns is very cunningly 
organised and controlled In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole nrmv 0 / wnfth- 
incn and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police ofllclals and give the alarm 
when n raid is contemplated During the Great 
War No rscvernl cases of Importation of Japa- 
nese cocaine were detected, the importers being 
Japanese and Chinese sailors The original 
marks on the packets and phials are usually 
destroyed so that the name of the nianufai- 
luring flim may not be found out. 

It is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any botelniit sclkr as it was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, thoiiuh to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay High profits 
ensure the conlmuancc of llic trade 


The Law in regard to Cocninc — Ihls v inra 
Indifferent provinces A siiniiiiarv of tin law 
in Bombay is ns follows >o cocaine can be 
imported except by a Ih < ii'scd dealer and nil- 
pori-itlon by' iiicaiis of the post is < iitirely 
prohibited The sale, possc-sion, transport 
and export of cociine are prohibited except 
under a license or prriuit from the Collector 
of the District A duly iiualillrd and licenced 
medical practitioner is allowed to trnn iiort, 
or remove 20 grains In the ixircl'c of Ids 
profession , and as far as 0 grains may bo 
possessed by nny person if covered by a lorni 
fiilf prescription from a duly qnaliflfd 
medical praclilioiier The maximum luiiiMi- 
incnt for Illegal silc, posits'-lon, frari-i.nrt, 
etc, under Act V of ISTo ns aiiiciided bv Act 
XII of 1012 is as follows Imprl«onmint for 
a term wlilch may extend to one year or In.' 
which mav extend to I 5 « ‘.’,<100 or both and 
on any subsequent convntion Impri om 1 ■' 
for a tenn which may extend to J .lars o' 
tine which mav extend to Its 4 , 0 )(» or l<o'h 
Tilt law In IP'inf av ha« been further an. nidi d 
so as to enable eeinrilv to le til.'i fn 's 
P' rsons who hav, b<n convicte! of t'-'i*' 
otfences Tin nii' nd* d A<t iltoCi'ilsi *• a 
sptilon for the putiishi" ''t of I*'’ . > ■' ’ 

wlio let thiir Loufts to -I < 

.feller? 
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Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth Refer to the League of 
Nations' proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and ns thereby obstades to making 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of In its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature In 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries 

The record as regards efxports Is equally 
clean India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies because of the stringent 
regulations by whichits manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export There have, in recent years, 
mainlj attheinstanceof America, been numerous 
International conferences with a v lew to making 
\ • opium and drugs deriv ed from it more difficult 
to ol't.iin and in every case it has been found 
that India iiad nireadv given the lead in the 
epeemi reguiations which it was proposed to 
lav down 

The China Trade —The classic case of Indian 
^(.^t^utlon of her export opium trade is provided 
liy thlna There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it Is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th Mav of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under whuh the Government of India assented 
to (1) the psvment of an Import duty three 
times the existmg amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes , (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
prov mces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, hut also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted , (3) the total extmetion 
of trade betore 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China , and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the i 
Bide of China tlic outcome of a professed desire ! 
to Btnmp out the opium trade and opium j 
consumption in her midst And on her side 
Cliina, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pan pnstu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
inijioscd by the agreement, the Government 


of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling Into China, and as an earnest oi 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calciilntcd 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-Chma exports down to it in 1911. Is 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to Cliina altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing coimtry 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Iran and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by Indio— The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited In acoordance with the 
^reement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voiuntarif initia- 
tive of India, been sabjeoted to snocessive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a ceitl- 
fleate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby nil exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and Is required for legitimate pur- 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was ooncerned, the new system was 
welcomed because It removed from tho shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium oonsumption in the Im- 
porting countries and laid It upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she wifs in no way 
bound to do so, to reduce her exports to 
Far Eastern countries for other than meaimi 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cont yearly, 

so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice 

Indian Uses of Opium — There is a 
mental difference between the problem In inow 
and that in foreign countries, partlculMly in 
Arooricn and Europe America and 
arc principally concerned with tlio prooicm 
of tho vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on tlio cvporicnoe of tlio abuse 

of these drugs in those countries tliat much oi 
the condemnation of Indian policy Is oasen* 
It Is accepted that the consumption of opium 
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In Amerioa and Europe la In elTcot hardly leaa ' 
dlaastrouB than that of morphia and cocaine 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to bo that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the ICth century at least The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking, 
which Is, the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
ratherthan of the Indian- races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Eoyal Commis- 
sion on opium in Ualaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 


would nob ha\c been fulfilling obligations 
undertaken at Genes a 

Present Policy — ^The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were 
explained on their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial kfinietcr in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference vrlth the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings , particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. It is, and always has been, the desire 
of Government to supress exccssisc indulgence 


The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured 

Old Policy. — El or since 1915 , the aim of 
the Government of India had been to sell opium, 
as far as possible, direct to the Gocernmenls 
of the countries to which it was sent These 
Gocernments were responsible under intci-j 
national concentlons to ensure that it was 
only used foi legitimate purposes within their 
own tcriitories .ind did not pass into illicit 
trallic For this purpose, tlio Uocernment of 
India entered into direct agreements with "siieh 
Governments as wcic willing to (onclude them 
No Goiernment was bound bv these agreements 
to take any specific quantitj of opium, or, m 
I.ict, any opium at all On the othei hand 
the Goceriiment of India considered that the 
responsibihtv for deciding the amount of its 
own legitimate needs rested 011 e.uh purchasing 
Government, and that It was not reasonable 
that the Government of India should be evpceted 
to iindcrt Ike the invidious task of rationing 
each Gov crnmeiit 

At no lime, however, did the Government 
disilaim iiltiiiiitc responsilulitv 111 this matter 
or let itself la a pirtv to niv thing 111 tlic nitiirc 
of c\icssi\e exports of oimim to the lu.irkets 
of Ihc Fsr Ikist — fifii lit the requryi of the Gov ern- 
iiients of the terriforiis concerned 

After some vc.irs of the working of tins 
svstcni it w.is rcilitcd that tiic purilnsing 
Govcrniiieiifs were not all cipnllv alive to their 
obligations, and tint some iliangc would have 
to be introduced to avoid the unpleasant 
necessitv of erituising the demands received 
or the introduction ot a rationing of supplies 
If this were not done the Government of India 


Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
opium was n provincial transferred subject Ne- 
vertheless, owing to the Jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high This was 
followed b> the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by 'the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government The Conference, after 
an exhaustive dtscusslon of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
^ knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded ns having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
, prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showlngharmlcBscsusesforwhat appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 


Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few } ears come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
In accord Cultivation of the poppj in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factor! at Ghazipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only bo 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British India from the Indian States is controlled 
b} prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that thev will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement Cul- 
tivation in British India Is progrc-^ively and 
rapidlv being reduced Ihe process of 
reaction was stajed in 1031-1932 becvu'c 
It was found that the rate before 1931 liad 
been too rapid so that stocks were bronebt to * 
dangerouElj low level. Progressive and r»I - 
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reduction uas resumed In 1933, the total area 
of cnUi\at5on of Benares opium from 1982-33 


bemg as under • 




1932-33 

= 

27,228 Acres. 

1033-34 

es8 

13,702 


1934-35 

es 

6,806 

II 

1935-30 

ss 

7,167 

99 

1936-37 

= 

6,366 

9) 

, 1937-38 


6,564 

9| 

1938-30 

t=3 

4,812 

99 

1939-40 

= 

4,899 

99 

1910 41 

es 

4,819 

91 

I ho per capita consumption 
British India during 1930 was 7 7 

of Opium 
grams 


Gradual Extinction Of Exports — J^ord 
Bcadinjj, as Vitcroy, made the position tear 
in A statuiicnt in Fehruaiy, 192(), wlien he 
explained that to avoid coniplu ations that 
Mould Aiisc in atteiiiptlnsj to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of othci Governments the 
Govcrnnicnt of India had decided to i educe 
exports to all countries in the Far East by a 
fixed proportion annually ivith a view ultiinatcly 
to di&contmuin}' them altoscUicr 

In June, 1920, it uas announced that extinc- 
tion of tllcbo cxpoitb would tiikc place in ten 
years 

binto tin hcjiininnK of 1910, exports of 
ojiium from India hax e < cast d ext < pt foi ext i td 
injils small ipianUiics (for luctlnmal or stuntifit 
purposes) sent lo (lie friuth and I’oiliijpicse 
<,^.Setlltmcnts in India, Nt|ial, /an/ihar and 
piha 

xport' to tliise |i|.i((s an illowcd in attoi- 
11 ( with loiiustandin,! (uaditt .iiidare siii>jt<t 
arraimcnii lit- (pnsiiiliid liy the Liamit of 
.N It lulls) uiiiih loiiliiii tilt •iiiiuiiiit of sill |i 
exports to till i|iinntitiis approsed li% the 
t'OiciniiK nfs lit till s( tiiiitoihs lltsuhsthiKt 
lilaie- opium 1 - ixpoitid to lliinna and Adt n 
ilefoii sipiratioii this fonin d an hiteeral pait 
of India and it has litcn ilei hh il lo lontiiiiic to 
nlloM till III to draw theli siijipllcs of opium 
from liidl.i at to-t pine as lonu as they require 
It 'Ihi quantitiis exiioitid to Ilurina and 
\iltn dtirmj; tin Mai 10J9 wcic 22,113 Kgs 
and iZ kes rcsptttlMly 

I ho sliaih detleasi in (he avciage annual! 
ml leiiipls (nflii dtdindii'! i X])endl(iin ) fioni 
(Ik o)iUim extiort trade is shown hy the following 
taldi 


Kill) 11 lo l'»12-rt 
T>2() 21 lo 1022-2! 
1022-23 to 192t-2'i 
19(2-33 (o 193'5 (JJ 
19)1-35 


Its HDl UZ lalths 

Its 183 »1 

Its 11,7 01 

11 s '-,5 22 

Ks 19 35 „ 


In making tin- patrifleo. the Goscrnnicnl of 
India’ Ind pone further than (lie n (ptlrcincnts 
of the pioM'ioiis of internallon il consentions 
India's soitiniars reUuqtilshiucnt of crorcs In 


icvcnuc has not, however, contilbnlcd to the 
reduction of consumption in- the Far Eastejji 
countries, whicharc now obtaining ihcii BUjiplllcs 
of opium fioni various oUicr sources 

Total Prohibition In Assam — The control 
of policy about inteinnl consumption rests wltli 
Piovincial Govcrnniciits, who .iro adopting 
seveial mcnsuies to curtail supply to the piiblu 

Since 3919 various icstrictlve measures hftd 
been adopted by the Government of Ass.ini in 
their efforts to eradicate the opium habit, sueh 
as the raining of the letail price, the rationing 
of shops, the issue of passes, intioduclion of 
prohibition in selected areas, and accelerated 
reduction of rations 

The Government of Assam einbaiiccd upon 
a policy of total piohibition in the Incliidcil 
aicas of the Province fiom March 1, 1911 A 
system of qiiaiterly accelerated reduction of 
opium lations hy which i at ions of all consumers 
were icdiKcd at the latc of one-eighth of a tola- 
according to the presenbed stale— was enforced 
from September 1, 1 939, in the partially cxc hided 
areas of tlic Province with a view lo craclleathig 
this pernicious habit of opium consiiniptiou 
in these areas within a period of two years 

On November 27, last year, It was announced 
that, from Dcccmboi 1, total prohibition in 
opium would bo enforced in the partially exclud- 
ed areas of the Mikii llills In the cllstricfs of 
.Siilmsagar and Nowgong, thoiigb all jio^'-jhlo 
steps would bo taken to alleviate the iiliyslcal 
dlsliess of those persons who would ho cleiinycd 
of then opium lations as a result of this prolulil- 
tion II E Sii Itobert Kiel Keid, Governor 
ot Assam, m an appeal to (he Province, stated 

"In pursuing this policy Govcrnnicnt liavo 
had to f.iec both saerlllces of rcvcmio and heavy 
• xpcndiliirc To what extent the revenue has 
siillcicd will be evident from (lie fact thati, 
taking ilic Province as a whole, the Income from 
this source lias gone down fiom its 3‘t iiikiit 
in 1928-20 to Its 2 lakhs and odd in 19J0 41, 
a sum wlilch will now be subject to lurtlitr 
cliiiiiniition 

" There IS much to be done in cdiiealnig ajicj 
mobilising public opinion, projiaganda is essential 
and close vigilance will h.ivc to be cxeiclFcd if 
tlic success ot tiic policy 1« to lie ensured I 
sinccicly hoiic that the efforts ot the Goycrmiient 
will not go In vain for I feel sure t hat , if a cleter- 
inined and sustained cffoit is made, the success 
of the polii'y will be assiiied, to the great bciitllii 
of tlic people of Assam " 

Close supervision is maintained cjvor the 
licenBcd vendors in all parts of British India , 
the exmdiUons of their licenses require that the 
shops slinll always be open to InspeetAon, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only bo made on the llcoiiBca 
promises and during the proscribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium sliali ot 
BOW, that credit shall not bo allowed, that no 
oonsumptlon shall bo permitted on the prenusts, 
that full accounts shall bo maintained and 
tiiat tlio names and nddresacs of purchaaors 
of more tlian one or two tolas shall bo rccordccJ. 
These conditions ate oflfcctlvclK enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces, 
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Ghss was manufactured in India centuries 
liefore Christ Pliny mentions “ Indian glass” 
as being of superior qualitj 

As a result of recent archaiological exca- 
satioiis a number of small crude glass vessels, 
indicative of the very primitive stage of the 
mdustrj^ at the time, has e been discovered 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahasamsa, the Clironieles of the Smhaeles 
•dviiigs (30(5 BC), uhen glass miirors were 
cariicd in processions 

It is certain, accoiding to Sir Alfred Chatter- 
ton, that by the si\teenth centurj, glass was 
an established indiistiv 111 India, producing 
maiiiU bangles and binall bottles The qualitj 
of the nialeri ils was bad and the articles turned 
out were rough 

Manufacture of glass in India on modem 
European lines dates from the nineties of the 
last -century, when some pioneer effoits were 
made in this direction Since then, a number 
of concerns litiae staitcd They de\ote thein- 
sehes to the manufacture of bangles and lamp- 
ware, while bottlcmakiiig and iiroduction of 
table articles mirease stcadil} 

111 Its jiresent stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industrv and (2) the inodeiii Factory IndustrS 
The fonner, w’hich Is represented in seieial 
parts of the countr\ , has its chief centres in the 
Firorabad area In the United Provinces It 
IS mainly concerned with the manufacture of 
cheap bangles made from glass blocks manu- 
factured in large quantities With the eoming 
of the factory-scale manufacture of bangles, 
the Cottage Iiidustrj is struggling hard for 
evistencc The Factor} Industry is turning 
out much better quillty bangles and has also 
successfully eliminated Japanese imports 
Firozabad is in full control of the bangle market 
since the outbreak of the War, experiencing a 
period of great prospent} 

In other fields the Factor} Industr\ is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of lamp thiin- 
nc}S and globes, tumblers, jars, bottles, ttc 
the chief centres of production being the United 
ProMiices, Ciiltutt V and Uomb.u A few 
factories sped disc 111 qualit} glass blocks for 
the Cottage Industrv One factors in the 
United Piovinces has been mnmifacturing sheet 
glass with modern equipment since 1029 

Itccoids of the earlier ventures hase shown 
tint fiilurc m some cases was due. In part at 
leist to picscntible causes Foremost among 
these, were lack of enlightened managcnient, 
lack of expel t ittcntion and. In many cases. 


small attention to choice of site Specialisation, 
too, has been lacking, some factories m their 
initial stages trying to manufacture three or 
four different kinds of glassware simultaneous]} 
like lampware, bottles and bangles Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses 
has also been another contributor} factor 
in bringing such ventures to grief 

As a result of an inquir} held in 1031, the 
Goxeinmcnt of India decided to assist the glass 
industry by way of a rebate ot customs duty 
on imported Soda Ash 

In 1938 special action towards dexclopment 
of this industr} was taken by the Government 
in the United Provinces A glass Technology 
Section was established in Benares, under the 
direction of Dr A Nadcl, Glass Technologist 
to Govt U P Since then modern recuperatii e 
furnaces ha\ e been introduced, and the largest 
scale indiistiy as a whole changed over from 
pot-furnaces to tank furnaces, which are more 
economic and better suited for mass production 
Numerous glass shaping, refining and decorating 
machines of a modern t} pe liax c been installed 
m factoiies, in some cases at Gox eminent 
expense, accoiding to development plans 
implemented by the Section The piodiiction 
of liboratory ware was initiated and also the 
niamifactuie of glass be.ids was introduced, as an 
entirely new cottage industr} , following a process 
hitherto unknown in India The glass Section 
tends to iniprox e w orking conditions in Firozabad 
and other centres and eiolxes new t}pcs of 
decorative glasses for the bangle and bend 
industiy In large factories the first 3 fresh air 
blowing plants for the benefit of workmen haxe 
been built A gas plant is being biidt in Firoza- 
bad for the use of cottage workers As a result 
of the adxisory actnity of the Section three 
new factories liaxe been built in the United 
Proxinces The} are equipped on modern scale, 
adapted to Indian conditions, and arc situated 
in Benares, Firozabad and Ghnzinbad The 
products are bottles, bangles, and table ware 
rcspectii ely 

Due to technical Improx'enicnls of a funda- 
mental nature on the other hand due to fa\ Dur- 
able economic i onditions connected w llh the w ir, 
the glass industrv in the United Proxinces has 
taken the lead, both in qiialit} and qiiantiti, 
and supplies the bulk of gl iss eoiisumed 111 India 
successfulii replacing foreign imports Various 
new lines, neier before made In India, like boiler 
gauges, steaniwarc, hospital ware, tec him il 
articles required b} the Defence Departments, 
etc Imc been ei oil eel in the Liboraton ot the 
Section and handed oier to the industri for 
regular productloji 


HIDES, SKINS AND UEAXHER 


Supply of raw hides and skins — India is 
regarded as a surplus countr} in respect ot her 
resources of raw hides and skins It is estimated 
that normallv she jiroduces 20 million cattle 
liides, 3 5 million buffalo hides, 22 million 
goat and J 5 million sheep skins a xear Onl} 
u portion of the cattie and buffalo hides fs 
obtained from slaughtered aiiinials and the 


lulk, about T’i to 80 per cent, is derlicd from 
nimals tliat die a natural death On account 
if this reason tlie output of tlie-e hide-* Incrcun - 
ihcn famine, flood, cattle epidemic^, etc, mi e 
n undue toff on liicstock 
kins are, howeier, dcriied from 
laugbtered for ir>' ' and tbfdr prodcetlon n 
aains more or 
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Trade in raw hides and skins; — Of the total 
output of India’s raw hides and skins it is estima' 
ted that from 60 to 75 per cent of cattle hides 
and about 45 per cent of goat and sheep skins 
are now locally tanned and the balance exported 
in the raw condition Previous to the European 
uar -of 1914-1918, about 50 per cent of the total 
export of cattle hides used to go to Germany 
and Austria and the balance to the other Europ- 
ean countries and United States, while 80 per cent 
of the exported goat skins used to go to United 
States The Germans brought the collections, 
curing and grading of the Indian cattle hides 
and the Americans those of goat skins to a 
fairly high standard The war disorganised 
this export trade and during post-war years 
the Government of India levied an export 
duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins ’ 
with a rebate of 10 per cent for those which l 
were exported to and tanned in Empire 
countries The object of this measure 
was to foster in the first place India’s leather 
industry and in the next encourage tanmng 
of Indian hides within the British Empire and 
reduce their export to Germany and other non- 
Empire countries Later on, the duty was 
abolished The measure did not succeed in 
stopping export to Germany which continued 
to revive until the outbreak of the present war 
in 1939 The repeal of the duty helped the 
revival, and export to Germany rose to about 
28 per cent of the total export in 193S-3G The 

post-uar measures, however, increased tanning 
in India There was a change in the direction 
of goat skins export also during the post-war 
period After the war the United Kingdom 
developed the manufacture of glace kid and 
considerable quantities of Indian goat skins 
e being now exported to that country and the 
' S A '8 share is proportionately reduced Still 
le U b A takes about 3 times as much as the 
’nited Kingdom and about 70 per cent of the 
total export from India India is responsible for 
the supply of about one-third of the total goat 
skins used iii the world’s tanning industry and 
some of her go.it skins, cspeciallj those of Bengal 
and Bihar, are regarded to be the best raw 
materials for high class glace kid 

Cattle hides arc cured for the export trade 
by air drying and dry salting The better 
grades of the former are dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthw ise on frames, and are called "Framed” 
hides, and the inferior ones are dried by spread- 
ing on the ground and are knou n as "Crumpled” 
hides Air d ried hides are treated with a solution 
of arsenic to ward off insect damage before 
export Dry salt curing is done mostly in 
Bengal with a saline earth known as "Khan 
Salt” which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with varying proportions of 
sodium chloride and earthy matter Goat 
skins arc mostlj dry salted and* to a lesser extent 
air dried 'The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to Its 3,84,05,500 in 1938-39 

Ilccentl} the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India has been attempting 
to grade slaughtered cattle hides Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaughter houses 
at Delhi, Agra, Bandra (Bombay), Bareilly, 
Karachi and Bampur, and specifications for 
grades have been formulated Hides and skins 
are included in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing and Grading) Act of 1937 


An attempt is being made by the Board to 
improve flaying in the slaughter iiouses where 
grading stations have been started by givins 
a bonus to flayers 

Tanning in India. — The tanning Industrv 
in India has made great strides since the Inst 
European war It may be divided into tiio 
categories, indigenous and modern 

Indigenous tanning. — ^This i3 carried out 
principally by the people of the tanning caste 
which IS a depressed Hindu community knoira 
as the Cliamar They tan according to indi- 
genous methods and their products may be 
divided into aBumber of typicai groups, i jr , {%) 
the miscellaneous crude leather produced in the 
villages to meet local needs, (vx) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab 
and Calcutta which is extcnsivelv used for 
making shoes, (xm) tanned sheep skins of the 
Punjab known as “Kabuli Bheris” used as a 
cheap book binding leather throughout India, 
(xi)) half-tanned leather of Madras and Bombaj 
The first three varieties are ali consumed in 
India while the better grades of the fourth are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countries The half-tanned 
cattle hides and calf skins are known in the 
International trade as East India tanned Kips 
and Calf skins These are retanned and finished 
in the importing countries for making shoe upper 
and other varieties of dressing leather. The cattle 
hides used to be tanned formerly with avaram or 
turwar bark (Cassia aiiriculata) which occurs in 
South and Western India But since tlie last war 
they are being tanned in Madras with wattle 
bark, large quantities ' of which are Imported 
from SouUi Africa The goat and sheep skins in 
Madras and these as well as cattle hides in Bom- 
j bay are still tanned with avaram bark The 
present annual export of half-tanned leather is 
valued at about six rrores of rupees 

Modem tanning:^ — Leather for Harness and 
Saddlery for military equipment has long been 
manufactured at Cawnpore by Western process- 
es of vegetable tanning from buffalo and heavy 
cow hides using the local tanstuffs, babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Tcrminalia 
Chebula) At present large quantities of South 
African wattle bnik and Its extract (Mimosa 
Extract) are also being used as the supply of 
babul bark is getting inadequate Since the 
Inst war sole leather has also been maniifacturca 
in Cawnpore, Agra, Calcutta and Madras from 
buffalo hides according to modern process for 
use in ammunition boots and better types ol 
civilian footwear Its output Is now quite 
considerable In the country and 'is Increasing 
The pi event war has greatly stimulated the 
production of vegetable tanned harness and 
sole leather and all the big and medium sired 
tanneries in India capable of producing these 
leathers arc engaged In their mamifactiire 
I Most of them have had to extend tlieir plants 
to cope with the war demand for leather and 
all arc supplying practically the vs hole of their 
outputs to the Gov’ernment 

Chrome tanning.— The outstanding feature 
in the field of modem tanning In India since 
the last u ar is the phenomenal development of 
ciiTomc tanning, especially for the manafacturo 
of the shoo upper leather. Box and IVjjjow 
sides from cattle hides and Box and ^^Hl 0 ^v 


calf from calf skins. A number of tanneries 
in Caunpore, Calcutta and Madras are engaged 
in tlie production of these leathers Some of 
the tanneries are quite big and equipped Mith 
the latest chrome tanning niachiiicry mIiiIc 
there arc large numbers in Calcutta Mhich are 
small Iiuliau !Bo\ and WllloM sides have been 
regularlj exported to Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, [raq, I’crsia and Africa since the last 
Mar But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
Indian Box and illow sides and Call haa c been 
exported in increasing quantities to the United 
Kingdom, being helped by a preferential tariff 
in favour of India The exjiort of these leathers 
to the United Kingdom rose to Its 01,15,500 
Mortli in 1937 Tlic Ottaiia Trade Pact has 
also helped the development of the manufacture 
of glace kid in India and its export from the 
country Tlie export of glace kid rose to the 
value of 9 3 lakhs of rupees in 1938 Falrlj 
large quint ilies of embossed stout ehrome upper 
leatlier are being manufactured non by a num- 


ber of Chrome tanneries in India for ammunition 
boots 

Other items of modern tanning which have made 
Eomeprogress in India are belting leather, chamois 
leather, improved tvpeof case leather, picking 
bands, roller skins, chrome lace leather, etc 

Training centres for leather industry. — ^Thero 
are a few training centres among Mhich the 
Beng.al Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
Jullund.ir Tanning Institute, Julliindar Cify, 
Goa eminent Leather Working School, Bonibav, 
maintained rcspcctia ely bj the Governments of 
Bengal, Punjab and Bombaj may be men- 
tioned Particulars of the courses of training 
niaj be obtained from the institutes There are 
also peripatetic tanning demonstration parties 
under the Iiuliistries Bepartments of the Got ern- 
iiicnts of the Piinj ib, UP, Bihar, Orissa and 
[Bengal mIiilIi hold instructional classes in rural 
areas to introduce iniprot cd processes of tanning 


com. 


Coir Is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit 
India and Ceylon have a iirtiial monopoly In 
the jirodiiction of this by-product of the coconut 
indiistrv and its dovclopmoiit in these countries 
has been iciidcrcd possible bv the fact that there 
coconuts are usually liariiMod nhen tlie husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within Is ripe Good quality coir can only be 
, produced from the fresli green husk of the ripe 
iriilt If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not dca eloped its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and dIfileuU to extract 

In Ceylon, the extraction Is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks liaac 
been retted in water for tuo or three weeks, and 
under Stull iiiutlfodsit is not possible to obtain 
cither the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indiiii (Oil The process consists of holding 
the husk agiiiist a rciohing 'pikod drum uhieh 
combs .iiid extracts the fibre The sliorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning arc 
classed ns " mattress fibre ’’ The longer fibre® 
arc retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as " bristle fibre" Mhuli is exported 
and used in the manufacture of bniMies etc 
About 75 per cent of tlic Cojion produce is 
exported ns raw fibre, and onI> 25 per cent as 
> arn or manufactured coir 

The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade I*, concerned, is confined to the backivatcr 
regions of the Mala bar coast. Cochin, Tear ancorc, 
and to the Laccadhe and Bill Islands, nhlch 
are administered bj the Madras Goaernnicnt 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
of coir jarn forms a well organi-c(l cottage 
industry Tlie fre®hl> haracsted nuts arc 
luirthasedba merchants who conae\ them down 
the back-M iters to suitable places for nttlng 
Such place® are situated along the tid il reache® 
of the backivatcr®, and sites for retting arc 
selected in place® where the ground contain® a 
coiisidirible admixture of sind Hire, pits arc 


dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaaes. 
they arc filled with the husks, nlien filled 
they are covered W’lth plaited coconut leaa es and 
weighed down with soil or mud Tlic husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action At the end of 
this period, the husks are remoicd from the 
retting pit, wished in clean water and dls- 
[tribiitcd among the local people who extract the 
fibre This is usually spare time work done bj 
the women of the liousc Firstly, the outer 
hkin of the hiiskis remoicd and the hiiskis then 
beaten w itli a w ooden mallet on a block of w ood 
or stone This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which It is embedded 
in the liusk Tlic fibre thus extracted is dried 
in the ®hadc and then beaten or wiilowed with 
thill bamboo lanes The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 
rcaolving dnim furnished with projecting sjiikcs 
resembling thin saw blades made of iron 'J lie 

fibre i® sorted out into colour grades and dis- 
tributed among the local people who spin this 
Into yarn The fibre is first made into “ sll\ ers " 
and 13 then cither spun by hand or on a wlieel 
This is again returned to the merchant who ag un 
grades tins for colour and splices the short 
lengths into a continuous length of 450 yard® 

It is then tied into biiudlc<t and is disposed of 
to the factories where it is either baled uj) for 
export or is manufactured into matting, iluor 
mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, etc 


The yarn is aery carefully graded, Ixith fo- 
iiianulacturc and for export, according to !t- 
colour, which i®, in realfty, a gauge of p'op' r 
retting Tlie bc®t quality of coir I® a pol '•■ii 
yellow colour and the Iowe«f grade 1« a ifi 
colourwhieh ®hows tliat the lit’sk* haxe t tlnr 
been o\er-rctt(d or that the co . 
retting liaM not b<‘ca -atbfa''K'' 
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Properly retted coir is of the highest quality 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhenug pith and a much more eien jairn 
IS obtamed. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or "bristle" 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion The colour IB not only attractiie, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage 

Coir fibre, when made into ropes. Is extremelj 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufactuie 
It is found to take dyes readily. 

The 1 aiue 01 the Indian trade is considerable 
the import^ into Great Britain alone uhleh 
represent le«s than 20 per cent of the Indian 
exports, are 'horni in the Board of Trade returns 
* to amount in lalue to more than one million 


pounds pet annum It is an industrv nluch 
provides a profitable occupation to the'densch 
populated back nater tracts 01 'Westeni India 
and its provides the ran material 111 the shape 
of \arn and fibre for a considerable iiuhistrj in 
Europe More than 80 per cent of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent, of the coir yarn The imports 01 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent of the quantiti 
imported The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0 35 per cent of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products 

The Government of Ufadras are conducting 
a coir demonstration school at Bevporc near 
Calicut under the control of the Iiircctor of 
Industries and Commerce, nhere students are 
trained in improved methods of cleaning fibre, 
of spinning of coir > am on the nhee], 01 pranc- 
ing ropes, belts, mats, mgs, etc 


PATENTS, DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS. 


‘Patents' 'Designs’ and ‘Trade Marls’ 
constitute certam forms of personal rights u Inch 
are collectii ely referred to as rights of indus- 
trial propertv ’ In India the rights in Patents 
and Designs are regul ited bj the Indian Patents, 
and. Designs Act, 1911, as amended from time 
to time, and the procedure under the Act is 
regulated bj the Indian Patents and Designs 
r.nlc.3 1933 and the Indian secret Patent Buies, ! 

933 The Act and the Buies are contained in the 
'if'Jif Office Hai’dbool , whidi i> aiailable from' 
le 'Manager of Publnatioii* Ciiil line-. Delhi 
he nandbook (<intiin-, iii addition detailed 
instructions for tlioae interested in Patents and 
De=icii3 Tlie l.roid features of the Patents 
and Designs \tt may be desinbtd as follous — 

PATENTS. 

A patent i- a legal doiument uhich confers 
upon the pitcntee the exihisiie pniilege 'of 
making, sellim; and using tin pitiutod inven 
tioii and 01 autlionsiiig others so to do Patents 
granted under tlie Indian Patents and Design^ 
Act are operatiie throughout British Indm 
llie normal term of a patent m British India is 
10 aeirs But m exceptional cases, tins term 
can be extended bj a inaxmmro of ten vears 
The continuance of the right conferred by a 
patent after tlie first four 1 ears of its term is 
subject to the paj ment of an annual renewal fee 

What may be patented — A patent may be 
granted for an ‘ inrentwn,' nliicb is defined as 
am manner o new manufacture including an 
imprmement or an alleged imention”~ In 
othtr words, to be patentable an indention must 
be a man ifacturc , it mu=t be new , it must be 
useml and it must not be sucli as may be said 
to be obiious to a person skilled In the art to 
wliiih tlie imention relates and acquainted 
with the common knowlctrge in that art at the 
time of appb ing for the patent The w ord ‘ manu- 
facture' includes anv process, apparatus, dcMce, 
machine, article, or composition of matter 
Illrntratioiis of patentable inventions are n«r 
textile macliines, power plants, agricultural 


implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistemng apparatus and processes and samtar j 
appliances 

In the field of chemical industry new processes 
and apparatuses for manufacturing sjTithetic 
products, foodstuffs, djes. tallow substitutes, 
starchy raw materials, soda ash, caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, toilet preparations, and 
processes for the treatment of oil seeds, bJ- 
products and waste materials, are all patentable 
■mentions 


A plan of campaign in warfare or busines, or 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown natural law 
i» not patentable Simililrly, a game of chance 
or skill which does not require new means lot 
plaimg It, or a method of calculation or a new 
notation for writing music, a new method ot 
coring diseases, natural substances suitable lor 
food, cannot be classed as ‘ mannfaptures, ana 
are therefore not patentable 

What are commonly called “ patent JtieAi- 
cines " are medicines prepared bj secret lOr- 
vaiilx, and are not usually coicred by the grant 
of patents The proprietors of sucli niediaiiCa 
may in most cases possess trade ni.ark rights in 
the names by 01110111.116 medicines are knowai, 

A'ew methods of using well-known apparatus 
may also be patented, provided the new inethoiis 
resmt in unforeseen technical adiantagw 
Vcw compositions ot matter maj 
if their properties would not be deducible ttom 
know n properties of their constituent substances 


In the case of chemical inventions, it siiouW be 
noted that the article or substance which « 
produced may be old, but if the mode of pm 
ducing it is new, the process will be patentauie 
Who may obtain a patent and bow-— AhJ 
person lu possession of an imention may ovwu 
a patent Application for a patent shouM oe 
made to tlie Controller of P.atcnls and Design 
and filed at the Patent Ofiiec at 1, 

Street, Calcutta The applicant himself may 
not be the inventor, but the name of the luvenwr 
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hds to be disclosccl The apphcation has to bo 
accompanied by a fee of Bs 10 and by a mcci- 
flcation containing a full description 01 the 
imcntion and its mode of operation AU 
applications lor patents and the speciflcations 
accompanying them arc examined by the 
Patent OlBce and are advertised in the Gazette 
of India, Pait II, so as to enable interested 
parties to oppose the grant of patents 

Other features — ^Inventors of instruments 
or munitions of war may assign their inventions 
to tiic Central Government and obtain ‘ secret ' 
patents therefor" Improvements in existing 
patents may be protected by ‘ patents of 
addition, ’ lor which no rcncval fee need be 
paid, but which nould ordinarily remain in 
force only so long as the main patent Is in force 

After a patent is obtained, the patentee may 
citlicr sell tlic patent outriglit or may grant 
licences for its exploitation He may nork the 
patent himself 

If, during tlic continuance of a patent, any 
person makes, sells, or uses the invention u ithout 
obtaining a license from the patentee, or counter- 
feits it or imitates it, the patentee may institute 
a suit for infringement against the said person 

Tlic defendant in an infringement suit may 
counterclaim relocation of the patent A 
patent uorked wholly outside British India may 
also be revoked by the Central Government 

DESIGNS. 

For the purpose of tlio Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1011, a * design ’ means the features 
of shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
applied to any article by any industrial process, 
uhicli 111 the flnislicd article appc.U to and arc 
judged solely by the eje A model or principle 
of eonstriiction, or anything u hich is in substance 
a mere meclianical device, or a trade mark is 
not a design for the purpose of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act Llterarj or artistic 
creations such as books, pictures, and music, 
uhicli fail under the Indian Cop\ right Act (Act 
III of 1014) do not also conic uitliin the scope! 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act 

A design to be registrable must be new or 
onginal and must be applicable to an arltcle 
The original registration remains in force for 
live years, but the period can be extended upto 
fifteen jears in all 

During the cMstcncc of cop) right in a regis- 
tered design the un luthoriscd application of the 
design to the 'irticlc in question for purpose of 
sale IS prohibited The jicnalt} for each 
infringement is a sum not exceeding five hundred 
rupees rccoveniilc as a contract dciit, the 
proprietor msv, in the altermtivc, elect to 
bring a suit for the rccov crj of daimgcs aiicl for 
an injunction agaiii-t tlio repetition of tiic 
infringement, in uiikii ca«c the infringer is 
lialtlc to p-iv siieli dannges as nn\ be auarded 
Bv a recent anicndniciit of <=cclioii IS of the 
Indiin Sea tustonis Act, the inportitioii info 
Briti':li India of goods beiring a pirated design 
can 1)0 stopped 

GENERAL 

On the uhole, Indian Lau md practice for the 
protection of In' cntious and the registration of 
designs closclj follon the lau and practice of the 


Dnited Kingdom The existing Indian Patents 
and Designs Act extends to the whole of British 
India including British Baluchistan and the 
Santlial Paiganas Although Burma is no longer 
a part of British India, the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act, 1911 was, by a special Act of 
the Burma legislature, made operativ e in Burma 
up to the 31st of March 1040 It is antici- 
pated that this arrangement will be continued 
up to such time' as the Burma Legislature 
enacts a separate Patents and Designs legisla- 
tion for Burma A draft Bill for this purpose 
was published in Part III of the Burma Gazette 
dated the 3rd February 1040 

The Indian States also do not come w ithin the 
scope of the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

I but Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Jodhpur, Jammu and Kashmir, klysorc and 
Travancore have patent kius of their oun, and 
particulars of the same may be obtained from 
the Patent offices of the respective States 

A patent granted in British India docs not 
extend to the Dnited Kingdom or to any otiier 
British possession But, under a reciprocal 
arrangement, an applicant for an Indian patent 
may, under certain conditions, claim a 12 mouths 
priority in Australia, Baroda, Canada, Ceylon, 
Eire, Mysore, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom for the cor- 
responding patents that may be granted to 
him in those countries. 

AVith the separation of Aden from India and 
its constitution into n Croun Colony on the Ist 
of April 1037, the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act so far as 4t was applicable to Aden uas 
repealed by the Government of Aden , but by 
an ordinance issued in that Colony, it is prov ided 
that all British Indian Patents and registered 
designs bearing dates prior to the Ist April 1037 
and in force at that date, shall continue to be in 
force in Aden also so long as they remain 111 
force 111 British India 

TRADE MARKS 

Trade Marks arc to sonic extent protected in 
British India bj scelion 3 of the Mcrchandibe 
Marks Act (IV of 1880), nliicli ciiatfs sections 
478-480 of Chapter XVllI of tlie Indian Penal 
Code and by the law of Coinincrcial goodwill. 

An Act, namely the Trade Mirks Act lOJO, 
for the registration and more effcdivc jirotec- 
tion of trade marks, was however parsed b> 
the Imiiin Lcgiditure in XI irOi, I'lKi j iitam 
provision-- of this Ait isjxdiHi iJic provi-iuiis 
relating to tin ngisiration of trade iii.irks lii 
rcspcit of textile gowls at Boiiibiv, hive siuii 
beciiaiiKiidid III \it X.\X 11 of 1041 Thiinun 
provisions of the 'I ride M irks Ait will not (nine 
into forii until siiili tiim as a notitli ilion 
ap|>ointiii'a a ilati iii tliat bolnif. is i—nid In tin 
leniril liovininiiiit and tile riili' iirii— in l»i 
working till Vil an friiiitd 

\ draft of tin s,i,i rubs li is bun |"t* ’ ' 

bv tilt teiitral (loviniiiniit in in 1 'H -- * ' 

l-siit of tilt t. izdti- of Iniili d‘t- I 'll ' 

1 •‘briiarv I'UJ iinl il iinv t- ivi- '• ’’ 
main piovi-loiis 01 the 1 1 i>' ’ ' 

tonic Into fori i in tin n >t b-*^ 

One iniportiMl I'-n--' ‘ 

nmielj bid Ion *• b-* " 

bcctlon Hit! ' ^ « 
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Insurance in India* 


(Figures ialen from the Gaienmeiit of India Insurance Tear Bool ) 


- 

1937 

1938 



Total Number of Companies 

368 

3§6~ 

295' 

Up to 
Mn\ 
1941 

Total Number of Indian Companies (Mostlj’ Life) 

219 

217 


Total Number of non-Indian Companies (Mostly 




non-Lifel 

149 

143 

98. 

Average Value of Life Police Issued Ly Indian 
Companies- 

Ks 1,485 

Ks 1,460 

< 

Rs 1,473 

[(Pigures 

I for 

1 lOSO). 

A\erage Value of Life Poliey Issued by non-Indian 


Companies 

Bs 3,089 

Rs 3,224 

Rs 3,716 J 


LIFE BUSINESS. 



New Business. 

Total Business In 

1 force. 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1937 

1938 j 

1 1030 

Number of Policies Issued 

294,000 

322,000 

300,000 

1,371,000 

1,516,000 

1,497,000 

Number of Policies uiUi Indian 





1 

1,331,000 

Companies 

.263,000 

296,000 

289,000' 

1,099,000 

1,240,000 

Nmnber of Policies uitli non- 





1 

106,000 

Indian Companies 

31,000 

26,000 

11,000 

272,000 

276,000 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Cl ores 

Crorcs 

Crores 

Ciores 

Croies 

Crores 

Sums Assured (including Rever- 






271 

sioncry Bonus additions) 

48 6 

51 7 

46 '62 

277 

298 

Sums Assured uitli Indian Com- 






215 

panics 

39 00 

43 3 

42 51 

184 

204 

Sums Assured with non-Indian 






50 

Companies 

9 6 

8 4 

4 11 

93 

94 

Premium Income 

2 53 

2 71 

2 37 

14 2 

15 6 

14 3 

Premium Income of Indian Com- 





11 -o 

panies 

2 02 

2 28 

2*14 

9 0 

10 5 

Premium Income of noii-Iiidian 






3 

Companies 

51 

43 

•23 

6 2 

6 1 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 





1937 

Rs per 
annum 

1938 

Rs per 
annum 

1930 

Rs per 
annum 

Total Annuity business in Force 

Amount Payable liy Indian Companies 

Amount Payable by non-Indian Companies » 

Total New Annuity Business In jcai . . ^ 

Mure of Indian Companies 

Share of non-Indian Companies 

12.40.000 

1.90.000 

10.50.000 
2,00,000 

23,000 

2.43.000 

1 

12.90.000 
1,88,000 

11.08.000 
2,26,000 

16,000 

2,09,000 

1 


NON'LIFE BUSINESS. 



1937 

1938 

1930 

Total Not Premium Income 

Total Not Premium Income of Indian Companies 

Total Net Proiiiiiim Income of non-Indian Companie's 
Total Fire Priinmm Income 

Total Marine Incoino 

7’otal .Mi'scellaneous Premium Income 

Rs 

2 98 Crores 
96 „ 

2 02 „ 

1 45 „ 

62 ,. 

91 

Rs 

2 82 Crores 
80 „ 

1 03 „ 

1 38 „ 

52 „ 

92 „ 

Rs 

3 37 Crores 

1 02 „ 

2 3'. „ 

1 i>2 ,f 

-0-1 

'90 .. 

. 
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There ^^.ls considcTaWc CNpatisioii ol insurance 
husincss in India durinj' the decade preceding 
the ^^ar This is shown by the fact that the 
total biisinesp remaining in force with Indian 
life dfliccs which, at the end of the jear 1929 was 
Its (12,00,00,000 had, by the end of 1938, grown 
to Its 219,00,00,000, or an average increase of 
Bs 13 7 crores yeailj The total new sums 
assured by the offlccs in 1938 amounted to nearly 
Es 40,68,00,000, the largest of any of the 
picMoiis ten jears Again the total income of 
Indian life companies was Bs 4,92,00,000 in 
1929 and Bs 14,13,00,000 in 1938, a figure 
which exceeded the prcMous year’s income by 
Bs 2,11,00,000 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The total number of insures registered under 
the Insurance Act, 1938 (not including those 
whose certificates of Begistration haxe been 
cancelled) np to IStli Slav, 1941 W'as 295 of 
which 197 insiircis were constituted in India, 
Ob outside India and 2 had standing contiacts 
w illi incnibcts of the Society of Lloj ds 

Of the 107 Indian Insurers 03 had their head 
ofiiccs 111 the Bonibav Prosidenci , 53 in Bengal, 
30 in the Madras I’rcsidcncv, 20 in the Punjab 
12 in Delhi, 9 in United Provinces, 3 in Central 
Proiincos, 3 in Blliai, 2 In Sind, and 1 each in 
Assam and Ajmcr-Mciwaia 

Of the 90 non Indian iiisiiicrs 03 were consti- 
tuted in the United Kingdom, 21 in the Biitish 
Dominions and ('olonics 3 in the continent of 
Uiiropc, 0 In the United States of Amenta, 2 in 
Japan and 1 in Jata 

Most of the Indian Insiirci-s cairy on life 
insiiraiuc business oiilv They arc 159 111 
nuinlicr and of the remaining 38 Indian Insurers, 
IS earn on life business along with other 
msurnnec biisniess and 20 carry on insurance 
Inisliiess other than life Of the Indian Insurci-s 
12 aic either Mutual Iiisiiinlitc Compnincs or 
Coopeiatiic Life Insurarco Societies The 
oldest existing Indim Mutual Coiupanj was 
est.iblished In 1847, and the oldest existing 
piopilctorj eoinpanj was established in 1874 

Besides the Indian Life Olliecrs there are a 
few jiciision fiinils, niostlj connected with 
Goxernnicnl seniccs, which aic exempt from 
the operation of the 4ct 

As regiids non Iiuli in Insurers, most of tliciii 
cirrj on Insiiiime business otlier than life 
Out of the tot il number of 90 non Indian 
Insurers SO cairi on iiisuranic business other 
than life b cam on Iite business oni\ and 10 
cirn on lift iiiislness along with other liisurime 
business Of the latter 10 insuiers, 11 are 
lonstituted in the I niteil Ivingdoni 4 in the 
Biitish Doiiilnioiis and t olonies and 1 in 
''wlirerland 

Of the 197 Indlin Insurers rejstered under 
tlicinsuriiue \ct I*i>S liai c*irried on business 
iiiuUr till Indi in Life issurime C oiu|i,inics 
lit 1912 1"> Win in exisiemc bcfoie the 

liisuruui lit Cline into forie but hid been 
ntber ixeiiipted from the liidlin Life Vs^uranie 
lompiniis Vit or were not required to coniph 
w\lh the precisions of tint \it and 13 
coniiiuiKcd itisurame business ,i(tcr their 
rc,.istritiou under the Insurance Act 


Of the 48 Indian Insurers who were carrjing 
on business under the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act but did not register under the 
Insurance Act, some have gone into liquidation, 
s6hie liaVc transferred or arc sccLing to transfci 
their business to registered insuiers, and one 
was pending registration 

In addition the cases of sonic insurers consti- 
tuted in an Indian State was under consideration 
pending agreement w'lth that State under section 
116 of the Act 

DIVroiNG INSURANCE BUSINESS 

A few' Indian insurers still transact life insu- 
rance business on the dividing plan under which 
the benefit seemed by a policy is not fixed but 
depends either wholly or partly on the results 
of a distribution of certain sums amongst policies 
becoming claims within certainAime limits, or 
the prcpiinms payable by a policy-holder depend 
wholly 01 partly on the number of policies 
becoming claims within certain time-limits 
The defects of dividing insuiance business arc 
nianj' Most of the insuiers which tiansactcd 
dix’iding insurance business realised that they 
could not continue this business foi a long time 
Tins business has been prohibited iindci the 
Insiiiancc Act 1038 and nil such business accord- 
ing to the Act had to cease by the 1st July, 
1942 

PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

There were at the comiiicnccmcnt of the 
Tnsiiiancc Act, 1938, 505 societies rcgisteicd 
under the Proxidciit Insiiranco Societies Act, 
1912, mostly transacting dividing insiiranco 
business That tjpc of business had to be 
stopped from 1st July 1939 by most of tho 
Societies, except in the case of a few which weic 
allowed some time to rcorgani/c their business 
on actuniial lines as proxidcd by Section C9 
of the Act 

Of the 505 societies existing at the coiiiniencc- 
ment of the Insurance Act, 1938, 295 were 
csl.ihiislied in Bengal, 34 in the Bombay 
Prcsidcncv, 57 in the Madias Presidency, 17 in 
the Punjab and 27 111 Sind and the icniaimng 
societies were scattered over the other provinces 
of India 

Inspccfion of all these societies w as commenced 
fioni ist Jnl\, 1039, in accordance wilh the 
pioxisioiib of Section 87 of the Act but as the 
c>clc of inspection therein jiroxided opciates 
01 cr a period of two xcars it is not jet possible 
to ulxc a complete report on this subject A 
total of 127 liaxc made the initial deposit in 
terms of section 73 of the Insuiance Act Of 
till', number (»9 were from Bengal 22 from 
Boiiibax 12 from Madras, 9 fioni the Punjab, 
4 each from the t P A Berar A Delhi 2 each 
from the U P A Assam ,ind 1 each from Bihar, 
X B 1' PiOMuteancl Ajniei Merwara 

LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
The lot il new life insurance bn-incss (exclud- 
ing tm-iness on the diMchng plan) ctfeoted 111 
India during the xc ir I9.i9 amounted to 300 000 
policies Insuring a sum of Bs to (>2 crores and 
Melding a prennnni incuiuc of B- 2 '>7 1 rorr-i 
of xchuh the ncw» business done bj Indl in 
insurers miounled to 289 000 j'oln ic- insuring 
I siiiu of Bs 42 51 crores and li ixlng 1 jireiiiiuin 
income of Bs 2 14 crores The share ot Hit 


Insurance in India, 




British insurers in respect of new sums insiirctl 
Mas Bs 2 05 crores, of the Dominion and 
Colonial insurers Ks 1 05 crores, and of the 
single Smiss insurer EsO 11 croro 

The average sum insured under the neu policies 
issued by Indian insurers was Rs 1,473 and under 
those issued by non-lndian insurers Rs 3,716 

The total life insurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1930 
amounted to 1,497,000 policies insuring a total 
Slim of Its 271 80 croics including revcisionaiy 
bonus additions and having a picmiiini income 
of Its 14 20 crores Of tills the share of Indian 
insurers is represented by 1,331,000 pohticb 
insuring a sum of Rs 215 19 crores and having 
a piemiuin income of Bs 11 13 croics 

ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Annuitv business continues to be slight in 
India This class of business for va lions rc<ison8 
IS not ns popular ns in the West The total 
ncM annuity business effected during the ycai 
1939 Mas for the amount of Its 2,00,000 pci 
annum of M’hich the share of Indian insmcis 
M’as Rs 50,000 per annum The total annuity 
business remaining in force at the end of that 
year Mas for tlio ainount of Its 14,60,000 pci 
annum, of M'hich the amount payable by Indian 
insurers Mas Rs 0,47,000 per annum 

Some Indian Life Oflli cs have been operating 
outside India, mostly in Burma, Biitish East 
Africa, Ceylon, Federated Malay St.itcs ami 
Straits Settlements The total new sums insun d 
hv these offices outride India, in 1930 amounted 
to Rs 3 lO iroies nelding a iircmiuni imonie 
of Rs 10 crores ,ind the total Minis insiiud 
including rciersionai v bonus additions reniainiiig 
in force , It the end of lOJO amounted to Hs 17 21 
irorcs having a preiimun imonic ol Rs 0 93 
irorce. 

The total new sums insured by Indian Lili 
Offiics in 10 V) aniomited to nearly Rs 45 9(> 
troics the total sum insiiied in loiee at the end 


The total income of India Life Offices during 
1938 amounted to Rs 14 83 troics The iiicoiao 
consisted of Rs 12 18 lakhs under Freinimiw, 
Rs 2 40 lakhs under Intcicst, Dividends nan 
Rents less Inooinc tax and Rs 23 InUlis nmlcr 
Othei Receipts On Ihc Outgo side Claims ay 
Deatii amounted to Rs 1,90 lakhs, by Sni'i- 
same to Rs 2,13 lakhs, Mliile .Sinrcnderh 
aiiioiinted to Rs 47 lakhs. Annuities nna 
I’ensioiis amounted to Rs 7 lakhs, 'i laic 
exjienscs of Management totalled Rs 1,04 la Wis , 
I>i\ idends to Shareholders Bs 10 lakhs , 

(intion tiansfer to Investment Tluclimtion 
\i count, etc , Bb 83 lakhs , iidwcllaiieo is 
Rs 13 lakhs, and increase m Life I'lum la 
. Rs 6,10 lakhs. I' 

The foiloMing table shoMs the New Biisincs* Effected, the Total Business remaining In 
the Aierage bum Insiucd Pci Polliy, and the Aycrage Picmuim pci Rs. 1,000 sum insiircuin 
ic'>pctl of cadi of them 


of the year to Rs 232 42 crores and the total 
revenue mconic to Rs 14 83 crores 

The following table shous the Ncm Businc'S 
effected by Indian Life Offices duliiig each }c»r 
since 1920, Uie Total Life Assurance Incoluc of 
Indian Companies and the Life Assurance Funds, 
since 1026 


Year. 

Total Life 

Life Assurance 

Assurance Income Funds of Indian 


of Indian 
Companies. 

Companies. 


Rs 

lls 

1920 

3 82 ciorcs 

13 76 croics. 

1927 

• 4 29 „ 

15 71 „ 

1928 

. 4 23 „ 

17 16 „ 

1929 

4 92 „ 

18 73 „ 

1930 

5 40 „ 

20 52 „ 

1931 

5 87 „ 

22 14 „ 

1932 

6 88 „ 

25 07 

1033 

. 8 15 „ 

28 71 „ 

1934 

8 34 „ 

31 87 „ 

1935 

0 33 „ 

35 19 „ 

1936 

11 35 „ 

40 2t „ 

1937 

. 12 02 „ 

45 00, „ 

1038 

. 14 13 „ 

50 50 „ 

1039 

. 14 83 „ 

60 31 „ 


INCOME AND OUTGO 




New Business. 

Total Business in Force, 

Year. 

Sum 
Insured 
(fn trorcs) 

Avciagc 

sum 

insured 

pel 

policy 

Average 

premium 

pci 

Rs 1,000 
sum 
insured 

Sum 
insuicd 
including 
bonus 
additions 
(In crores) 

t 

Av crage 
sum 
Insured 
per 
policy 

Average 

prciidaia 

per 

policy of 
Rs 1,009 
Slim 
Insured 

1930 

Rs 

10 50 

Us 

1 518 

Rs 

54 0 

Rs 

88 00 

Rs 

1.678 

Its 

48 (> 

1931 

17 70 

1 780 

52 3 

98 02 

1,891 

to 0 

1932 

19 00 

1 <i97 

51 9 

105 02 

1,811 

4f 1 

1933 

24 SS 

1.57J 

52 0 

118 77 

1,818 

10 i> 

10 14 

28 92 

1,517 

51 .3 

130 65 

1,795 

1,709 

16 2 
ft! 9 
(8 S 
51 2, 
51 !? 
r.l 9 

1935 

32 Kt 

1,505 

51 8 

151 63 

1930 

. 37 80 

J 5J2 

5J 0 

174 07 

1,720 

1937 

41 71 

1,520 

52 1 

190 71 

, 1,71.5 

1938 

46 08 

1,408 

53 0 

218 86 

^ 1,082 
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UFE FUNDS AND EXPENSE RATIO 

The life insurance funils increased by Ks 5 10 
crotcs and amounted to Bs 56 31 crores at the 
end of the year The rate of interest earned on 
the life funds during the year after deduction of 
income ta\ at source was 4 68 per cent 

The net rates of interest realized by the Indian 
Life Offices In each of the live years 1935 to 
1939 are as follows — 

Year 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Rate of 

Interest per ■ _ . 

anUiun 4 93 4 69 4 70 5 15 4 68 

Tlic total expenses of management expressed 
as a perrcntage of the PrcmUuu income during 
each, -of the live yoais 1935 to 1939 are as 
folloiw — 

Year. 1935 1930 1937 1938 1939 

Eicpensc Ratio. 31 0 32 5 32 2 31 7 33*^ 

If the figures of half .i dozen insurers having 
the largest premium .income arc excluded, the 
expense ratio in tlie case of remaining insureis is 
found to bo as under — 

Year. 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Expense Ratio. 41 3 43 3 42 2 41 1 41 8 

VALUATIONS 

There were 181 Life Offices niiicli submitted 
tiicir accounts and business ictiiins for the year 
1039 under tiic proMsions of the Insurance Act 

The results of the latest valuations of 138! 
of tlicsc Life Offices arc available Of tliel 
remaining 43 Life Offices none had jet leached 
the stage of linxing a valuation 

The results of the xaluations showed that the 
Life Offices concerned had in the aggregate 


1,229,000 policies in force on the valuation dates 
insuring a sum of Bs 204 26 crores including 
bonus additions and annuities of Rs 13 2 h^hs 
The life insurance funds of these Life Offices 
amounted to Bs 50 41 crores and they received 
an annual premium income of Bs 10 13 crores 

The x’aluations disclosed a surplus in the 
case of 100 Life Offices and a deficit in the case 
of 38 Life Offices The total surplus of these 
Life Offices amounted to Bs 432 2 lakhs of 
which Bs 381 1 lakhs was allocated to the 
policy -holders and Bs 28 2 lakhs to the share- 
holders and the balance was either set aside as 
an adffitional reserve or was carried forward 
unappropriated The deficit in the case of the 
remaining Life offices amounted to Bs 34 1 
lakhs Of these, the deficit in the case of 2i 
was covered by the available paid-up capital 
In the case of the remaining 17 Life Offices the 
deficit xvas not so covered 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS. 

The net Indian premium income of all insurers 
iindei insuiancc business other than life insurance 
during 1939 was Bs 3,37 lakhs of which the 
Indian insurers* share was Bs 1,02 lakhs and 
that of the non-Indian insuicrs Bs 2,35 lakhs 

The total amount is composed of — ^Bs 1,52 
lakhs from fire, Bs 95 lakhs from marine, and 
Bs 90 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business 

The Indian insurers received — ^Bs 48 lakhs 
from flic, Bs 18 laklis from marine, and Bs 36 
lakhs fioin miscellaneous insurance business 
<SThe non-Indian insurers received — ^Bs 1,05 
lakhs from fire, Bs 77 lakhs from marine, 
and Bs 53 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business 


in thclofiowmg'tabkf — * amongst insuieis constituted in different countries is shown 


Insurers constituted in. 

Fire. 

Marine 

A 

Miscella** 

neous. 



(In lakhs of 

rupees) 

United Kingdom 

73 8 

32 6 

45 5 

Dominions and Colonics 

20 0 

34 3 

7 8 

United btates oi Aincnca 

8 5 

8 1 


Continent of Europe 

1 1 



Japm 

0 5 

03 

0 1 

Jaxa 





0 7 

1 3 


Total 

1,04 6 

70 6 

53 4 


. Total 


1,51 9 
62 1 
16 6 
1 1 
0 9 
2 0 


2,34 6 


giscn sDose it is not 
im-Mblc to form \ lorrett csliinate of Ihc-totsl 
bu-mc^s fiTc UHi in India .ns a tons aomblc 
imrlion of Indian business of both Imhan and 


The Indian insurers who transact a substantial 
amount of tire or marine insurance business also 
operate outside India These insurers had a 
net prcniium income of Bs 85 lakhs in 1939 
from business outside India 
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ASSETS OF INDIAN INSURERS. 


The follomng is a sxmnnary ot the assets oi 
Iiulian Insurers — 

Rs. 


Jlortgagcs on property 

Loans on policies uithin their 

2 

04 crores 

surrender 1 allies 

6 

27 

ft 

Loans on stocks and-shaics, etc 

0 

19 

>> 

Other Loans 

0 

35 

9) 

Indian Goi ernment Securities . 

36 

98 

1% 

Sccunties of Indian States 

British Colonial and Foicign 

0 

40 

$» 

Go\ eminent Securities 
JIunicuwl, Port and Improve- 

0 

SO 

U 

ment Trust Securities, etc . 

5 

62 

ii 

Shares in Indian Companies 

4 

72 

tt 

Land .ind house property 

Agents’ balances, outstanding 
premiums, outsLinding and 

4 

69 

tf 

accrued interest, etc 

3 

13 

it 

Deposit, cash and stamps 

2 

01 

it 

Miscellaneous 

1 

34 

it 

Total 

09 

14 

it 


It uiU ho scon that the bulk of the investments 
arc in stook exchange securities which constitute 
about 70 % of the total assets and amount to 
Ss 47 28 crorcs after allowing for an investments 
fluctuation fund of lls 1 24 croies provided for 
in the Balance sheets 

INDIAN assets OF NON-INDIAN 
INSURERS. 

The total assets in India of non>Indinn 
insurers amount to Rs 24 92 crorcs of uhleh 
Rs 14 77 crorcs represent the Inthan assets 
of insurers constituted in the United Kingdom 
and Rs 9 86 crores those of insurers constituted 
in the Domimons and Colonies The Indian 
assets of the Ameiican insurers amount to 
Rs 12 lakhs, those of the Continental insuicrs 
to Rs 8 laklis, of the Japanese to Rs 6 lakhs 
and of the J.wancse to Rs 4 lakhs Out of 
this tot.ll amount of Rs, 24 92 crorcs, Rs 21 J 
troics represents Indian assets of insuicrs ivhlch 
tairy on life insuiancc business in India solely 
or along unth othei insurance business 
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The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in nianv respects a 
reflection of her constitutional dc^ elopment In 
the earliest dai s of llntisli rule, the Provinces, 
and especnlly the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
^authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteenth centurv the process ivas 
reversed, and the Go\ernnicnt of India nas all- 
powerful, controlling the ProMiices down to 
the smallest items of tlieil e\pcnditurc This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Vlcerojalty of Lord Curzon, uho nas 
so Jealous of his supreme authoritj' that he, 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors I 
of their right to correspond direct uith the 
Secretary of State for India This sjstcm 
was found top-heavy in the dn\ “s of his ciiccc's 
sors, and a continuous process of dcaolution 
' set ill In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term "contracts" uith 
the ProMncial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of reaeniie to the 
Provincial Goaernments, thus remoalng the 
dud authority and responsibility nhich had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Goaernment of India Act of 1919 aias 
passed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
aincial finance aias entirely separated from tin 
finances of the Goacrnmeiit of India, and arith 
one reservation the Local Goaernments aaerc 
made masters in their own financial houses 
The resera’atlon arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirelj aaitiiout 
contributions from the Proadnees These con- 
tributions aaere fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Proaincial Govemraents had 
to find from tlieir own resources and paj to the 
Government of India in cash Thej varied 
between Froaiiice and Proaince, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
arhlch had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a Jlttle less than ten 
crores of rupees This was admittedl} a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long ns was 
necessara for the Goaernment of India to reduce 


fronted with the great groaalncsouncs of evyrn- 
diturc, like those on clucatioii and sinlt itlon 
niiiclibnlk largelj in Proaincial budcrls 

Federal Finance Commitlec 
The financial orgaiii«alion aaas, of coiir«c 
reaiewed as part of the «ork of flic llnunl 
Table Conference A sub-commiKi e of tb 
Federal Structure Committee was apiiOlntcd 
under the chainiiancliiii of I ord 1\ cl to caainliu 
the question of federal finance and tht pnticiph s 
embodied in the sub-committfc s n iiorf were 
endorsed bj the parent Comniiltcca. a snitaidc 
basis A Federal rinancc Commlttfc with 
Lord Kii«tace Perea as Cli lirnian w is ajijioiutcil 
at the end of 1931 to siibjei t to tin test of ilciin s 
the suggested classification of macnius ba thi* 
Peel Committee and to estimate the pmliable 
financial position of the Federal and of flic 
Proaincial Goaernments under the propo'cil 
scheme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Proainccs of faxes on Income tliongli 
defensible In principle would leaac the Centre 
In deficit Therefore tlie Peel Coinmlltee 
suggested a method of transferring to c ich 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to he attributable to It Put In 
alow of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates avero made a siwelal rcaicw a\ is luld 
to be neccssarj at the time federation 1« esfnb 
Iishcd In order to fix the Initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage baeU aaonid 
still Icaae some Proainccs In deficit and so ns 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Proainccs 
b> giaing them hack less in Income-tax than 
they were entitled to 

Bcgnrding possihle new sources of rcacniie 
Federal or Pro\ Inclal, the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee reported ns follows — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco — Ihc rre.'’nt ro'itlnn 
111 regard to this tax appears to l,c that a « ib- 
btantlalrcacnue maa beexp-'ct* d froma s,it> in 
of aend llccns.’s and fct*. but that an cxel'* 
dufa imposed in the mar future could no* 
he relied on to aitld a siib-fanflal r^aeni'** 


its post-war expenditure and deaclop its re-iTlicre Is general incut that « 'ch a dJtj 
venues to the point when thej would balance ' could not be IraposMl on th" cnltlacto-, as-l It 
without drawing from the Provinces Thca were i Is doubtful arhetber a duta oa the manufae'u'-c 1 
an onensore, each Province clalmingthat It paid product could be successful arid!’ rasnufa*tt re 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, ( continues to be so largclj carried r, i la 11 
and that it was staracd In consequence Then , establishments and earn as a dorr’, site ln.'„ ♦-> 
was no posslbUlta of adjusting these differences. Vend licenses and ties can oI.\Iau-h l^lrif » ' 

so the contributions aaere reduced as fist as onla bvthe Goaernments of tli i ni's.a* it*. - 
the finances of the Government of India Imposition ba the Proahieid f.oa.r'" rt- Is 
permitted Tliev finally disappeared from the noav being encouragid ba the iioai'n'e-rt 
Budget in 1928-29 ,of 

! Excise on Matches — lb" c' "i 


But this did not end the discussion Indeed 
it was onla the first phase The Goaernment 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
reaenue— those which Issue from taxes on in 
( omc and customs The Proainccs were left with 
resources cither almost static, life land 
rcaeiuic, or actually declining, as avlth excUt 
where steps are being taken to reduce the, 


i I* 

r 'at 


excise duta on ii)a*cli‘^« I- air tda u' '•> r a 
consideration, and we ficl Jg.tif ej jur-irt m; ' 
ing the cxi'ff-nce of such a duta fr''n tl 
offcdcratloa tVe ar adai d tl at t! ’ !"■ ’ 'I ’ 
net ai.Id of tli" tax for a'l-In i'a a r >' il *'• 
ratcjaaithdu'aljoiraar'f fo- r< J ^ 1 cc’ 
tion, aaoulj h' aboat J cro-es, f ’ at' st I 
J an citiri- atnull 1» Til ’ !u 1 l'» i 


cowsumpiion of alcoholic liquor in response to (litre It ima l> i o'fl I'.a* - a ' 

thestrong IndP" Pf®blbItion !ii I ,-d,' 1 1 Lr •• • It t _ ’ 

At flic same Proalncis were coa- Jii flic 1'<JI j; BjJ -tat! la-' *- 
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constitution on this point since we are advised 
thac, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government We are 
aware of no reliable data for estimating the yield 
of such taxation 

Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Niemes'er whose] 
report was published in April 1936 The 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions, partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing proMnces of a further 
12} per cent of the jute tax 

Annual cash subventions are as follows 
To the U P. Rs 25 lakhs for 5 years onlj, 
to Assam Rs 30 laklis, to Orissa Rs 40 lakhs, 
to the IT -W P Province Rs 100 lakhs (sub- 
Seeb to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs 105 laklis to be reduced bj stages 
after 10 years 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Nicmej or is as follows — 
Bengal Rs 7S, Bihar Rs 25, C P Rs IS, Assam 
Rs 45, N -W F Province Rs 110, Orissa 
Rs 50, Sind Rs 105, and U P Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs 192 lakhs 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth jear from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 


[subject to the proviso to section 133 (2) of the 
Act The Centre is to distribute the income t ax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per ^cnt 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate fiaejears, so long as the 
! portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the Centro, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates i3 crores 

As regards the provincial share of the procectl-j 
from income-tax. Sir Otto ICicmejer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
With the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among tlie proa Inccs on tlic following 
percentage dlnsion* — Ifadras 15, Bombaa co, 
Bengal 20, U. P 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C P 
[5, Assam 2, IT -W 1'. Proiincc 1, Orl'sa 2 
land Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeycr suggested that the Ceni-e 
would not be in a position to distribute an> 
part of income-tax proceeds for tlie fir't fl\’c 
years from the beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, witiiin tlie first ton 
jears of proadncial autonomj But this, he 
said, largelj depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their nbilit} once again to 
contribute to general reaenucs Bis remarks 
on tills point were! — 

“ The position of the rallwna s is frankly 
disqmeting It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years’ time the railwaas maj mcrcl> 
cease to be in deficit Such a result noiild also 
tend to prejudice or delay tlie relief which tlie 
prosmees are entitled to expect 

** I bciicae that both the earli establishment 
of effectho co-ordination between the aarloiis 
modes of transport and the thorough rotng 
ovcrliaul of railway expenditure in it«elf nro 
vital elements in the whole provincial jirob'em " 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began In 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following j ear The net result from 
the Government of India's point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementarj Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September 
The 1932-33 Budset— Presenting tho 1932-33 
budget on March 7, 1932, tho Finance Member 
explained that tho circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual Tho supplementary budget had been i 
introduced only six months earlier He did not, j 
therefore, propose to ask tlie House at tho 
present stage to approve anj extensions or 
modifications of tho plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931 
The 1933-34 Budget— In Introducing tho 
budget, the Pinanco Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years He 
estimated the general posit'oa for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for tlie currant year, neither 
better nor worse, and in part-cu’ar that 
India would bo able to maintain the same 
purchasibg power for commodit “s impO’’t»d 
from abroad. 


The 1934-33 Budget —In order to provide »n 
even balance for 1934-33 It was nee-'.arj to 
find means of improving the position to «'>■ 
cxt'’nt of Rs l'>3 lakli' llu* Jinain'p "■ 
.aunounced the impo-ltion of an cxrl dutv r>n 
sugar.areductlo'ilntlie'IIvcriinport I \ 2l an' a" 
to 5 annas per ounce and the al>')’It'''n o' t’ " 
export dutv on rawhide® Vnnoiu'-lnctl.at t) »• 
Government tntondel to lianl over lial' t’ 
jute export dutv to the Jute provlurt’ g I’rnvi - 
ces, the 1 Inancc Mcrni>cr said ti'at t* e tiovi t. 
raent of India would recoup t! ei'- lo 'r i I . 
impo= ng an evci-e dutv on m itch- - , 


I The 1933-36 Budget —TIim BlIz'’ w-. 
expected to show a surpia® of R* ICO fall , 
availab’cfo’' tax rediic’ foil Tl'eSihe'd'itv v-i* 
reduce! to 2 annas an oun'*e ll>eexpo**d t 

on raw skins was abo'i-hej T1 '* rf 1 2 
surplus of Rs 1,42 laUis was dI';-o rj c', C'»*, 
in rcjto’ing the cnerzenev cuts In r-'» *' I 
second, in taking oH 'oaie of t’ <' s -'c %’'• on 
incom* tax. Tla- surci’a’ge vva* 1/ 

one tlilrd . the co-'t was B" 1,33 laU ', I'av -r a 
nominal ol Rs C lakl « 


The 1935-37 Budget.— TJ f 
ras estimate! at Rf 2,03 lai 


, V— 4 

li ws.* 


24 
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be fully surveyed in the following February, The 
first measure was a 25 per cent surcharge on nil 
taxes on income including Super-tax and Corpo- 
ration Tax The second measure w as an increased 
in postal rates, telegram and telephone charges, 
designed to bring in Bs l crore in a full year 

The 1941>42 Budget — ^Presenting the Budget 
for 1941-42, the Finance Member said that while 
Government's expenditure was expected to rise 
by Rs 16 crores to a total of Rs 1,20 crores, its 
revenue was e'weoted to rise by Bs 3 crores to a 
total of Rs 1,(16 crores, leaving a prospective i 
deficit of Rs 20 crores One-third of this was 
proposed to be met by fresh taxation and the 
remainder from Defence Loans For the pre- 
vious year 1940-41, instead of the deficit being 
Rs 13 crores as estimated in Noi ember, the 
deficit was expected to bo no more than Rs8 
crores , this was due to an increased contribution 
from the railways and a surplus oi cr from the 
year before 


expect to rccoi cr from His Majcsli 's Go\ ernmrni 
under the operation of Hie finanri'il eeiilrmpnl 
would exceed Bs 400 crores in lPt2 42 

Sir Jeremi Knlsman proposed to nici t the 
deficit by nhlng lomx to the tune of Its !^ 
crores and leading taxation to ro\or (he bahnre 
of Bs 12 crores The new taxation proponli 
included (1) the siircharce on inconie (ax ,and 
super-tax to be increased from 11 J",, to roii'’lih 
50% , (2) an nll-roiind ru5tom« ■surcliarue of 
20% to be Idled on cxiitin!; import tariff exrfpt 
on raw cotton, petrol and salt , (ij petrol t ix 
to be increased bj 2’>% and po-ta and Idijraph 
rates also to he Increased The share of (he 
prosincts in the income tax was p’aced at 
Bs 7 30 lakhs in the current sear and B« h 17 
Inklis in the following jear Sir Tcrcnn i M 
mated the total additional reicmin from fri-h 
taxation at Bs 12 crores leasing a ditlclt of 
Rs 35 crores to be (oiercd Iw the harrow im 
pn^ramme 


The additional taxation intended to raise a 
further Rs 6,61 lakhs in order to meet a share of 
the cost of India's war measures took the follow- 
ing forms The Excess Profits Tax was raised 
from 50 per cent to 66} per cent to vield Rs 250 
lakhs, and the Central surcharge on Income-tax 
and Super-tax from 25 per cent to 33} per cent 
to produce a further Rs 100 lakhs Other pro- 
posals were to double the match dutj, to raise 
the import duty on artificial silk jam and tliread 
from 3 annas to 5 annas per pound, and to Icvj 
an excise duty on pneumatic tj res and tubes, to 
yield together Rs 221 laklis 

Defence.— -The main purpose of these fresh 
imposts was to strengthen all arms of India's 
Defence Services, and for this a total expenditure 
of Bs 84 crores was envisaged in 1041-42 Bs 35 
crores of this was for India's own war measures, 
while His Majesty's Government in Britain were 
paying separately for all supplies and son ices 
rendered to them by India and w cre also proi Id- 
Ing free of charge much of the equipment needed j 
tor the modernisation of the Array in India The i 
scrength of India’s armed forces, alreadj well j 
over half a million, was to be further expanded | 
Ifew regiments of mcchaiiised caaaln, nrtfilcn 
and infantrj were being raised, as also Signal and 
Sapper and Miner Units >’cw ships for the 
Royal Indian Na\> were being built and more 
officers and men to man them were being trained 
For the Air Force, aircraft and equipment were 
being obtained from America and the flr-t 
" made-in-Indla ” aeroplanes were expected to 
be manufactured in the current i ear Cii il ex- 
penditure had increased ba Bs 2,01 lakh*!, inainij 
on account of scliemes connected with tlie war 
The Supply Department a expenditure on plaeirg 
orders for Indian products for allied Goiern- 
ments, the \aluc of which had alreada exceeded 
R8S2 crores, was expected to be Bs IS lakh* 


Detcnce — Of the gro-* txpenditiin' on 
defence likeix to be liroiiglit (oacioimt in India n 
books dining l'i42-43, ‘'ir leremi moiUil lint 
nearly (hrcc-quar(pr>, totalling Bs 400 rroic'. 
would be met b\ Wliltcliill In addition 
His Majotj s (toa eminent undertook to -iipplv 
India with large qiiantilie- of airoi>liiir- 
xclilcles, guns and other eqiiipmeiil wltjiont 
charge , tlicse free suppiipj nire id\ iindi or 
expected to he receiied b\ the end of I hi 
following flnamial \car total rotialiK an add! 
tlonal B« 00 crons Indian contrllmlion ol 
Bs 133 crores towards defniee tbii' repte etil' i 
fraction of the huge oiitlai, and fcrtaliila no 
country so clo-elv iiiaolaed in the w ir ns India 
is todnj ran claim a lighter t ix bill 

Redemption of Sterling Debt. 

A major financial operation «neees fiilh ear 
ried out III 1040 41, to the mutual niliantage of 
India and Great nrltilii, was the rf deniption aed 
repatriation of the former’s ‘■'e-lliij: debt and Its 
replacement hi rupee oldicatlon* 7 hi rfh'-'i*’ 
tills operation wa® to ridtie,' the l.oii’iiin'" * «f 
India’s external debt hi !!= 120 ev-/ ,ir t it- 
Interest charges pai ibh in I on I i 1 a* inii’i 
as lO per cent oier the (>reihin- s'x war- Jo 
enable it to earn out thl-, tl > 1 i-g » '•i-,*'- 
operation of it> lind In t'li- lit ('■••i »*■ 1’ i r 
fliimcc, (lOicmiii' lit bad to 1 T ' iwwi-Mi*' 
powers of compul'iri ic<tui ill m i f 1 ’ ti i f 
sterling secuntu- In tbl- r, jntri i- ' i • ' ‘i * 
thealdoftlK Britl-li (lOii m' ‘•ntf rt*” i ' f 
slinil ir onii rs uiidi r It- sp‘ c' il w I' I > , - <i 
pelllag holdtrs '■i-idint In t’ > t ni‘ 1 Kl’ - 1 i 
to sell their stools for diliw-i to t’ Ii , , 
Goiernment at tlir iiwrLf' p'* [' s' 

the time of the order 

Tlie mrtbods enln tid- roi-il '• t'a-- a-* a 
wascarrM out w»'’i Oi'o.t.n ( 

tliiucd imiiroiiment in t> ' -I it 

trade the Rf-rrie Ban) 1 id I -'s’-tij-.' 
chase Inrge amount' o'" s*' g i.’ * 
ten months of tl c fi, 'am IjI u'l toil - ’ 

(d toiir million- At t' ' • r ' 


The 1942-43 Budget —Brc-rn tine the Bmlgit, 
for 1942-43 blr Jerimi Bai-intn. the liiiaiuf 
Memher, dl'clo'ed a reieatie defiut of 1!' 17 

crores for the war irid a pro-peiiiie difliit on 

the preialhng basis of taxation of Bs 47 iron- paMn<*nt' hi 'ng rce-iiel 'n t' 1 ' ''Ik 
for the next jear The reii'ed o-tlrnate on on account of r«-eoi('3”e i a' 
defence m 1941-42 w is p' leel at B^ 302 iron- 
in 1942-43 it was e-tniiateJ it B- 1„1 irore- 
■The amount of expenditure on difint' se-no- 
and Mipphts whkli the Gournnunt of Ind-a 


the rO't o'" ; i-s : a i- tv 1’ 

emini nt, the asr 3--’ I T'-” "i " 
the <■'‘1,1-0': ' 

Ing po’nt lo' t*e r-i* l^i- !'*l 
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of having to remit funds to London, the Govern- 
ment of India espccted a refund of £26 million. 
It had further made con^derahle open market 
purchases in London, to the extent of £28^ mil- 
ion of its sterlmg stocks In these drcum- 
stances, the financing of the debt redemption 
scheme rras facilitated, especially hy the exer- 
cise of compulsory powers of acquisition m both 
England and India which enabled the authonties 
to make their purchases at a fair market price 
without undue speculative influence bemg 
brought to bear. In the words of the Emance 
Member, " The immediate object of the transac- 
tion was the replacement of stcrhng by rupee 
obligations and the real gain to the country lay in 
the liquidation of external obhgations which 
nught prove an embarrassment in the future ... 
Another aspect of the operations was the manner 
in which they assisted His Majesty’s Govern- i 
ment to finance the prosecution of the war If 
India repaid her creditors in London . . the 
greater part of the sums so disbursed would be 
re-lent to His Majesty’s Government probably in 
the form of investment in Defence Ixians.” 

In December 1941, the Government of India 
announced their decision to repatriate some 
£158 000 000 of their sterhng debt Its effect 
was virtually to wipe out the whole of the 
Government of India’s funded debt m Britam 
which before the war totalled about £300,000,000 


Earher in the same year a compulsory repatria- 
tion of termmable loans covenng six groups of 
India’s stock liquidated nearly one-third of the 
amount The total repatnation amounted to 
£260,000,000. 

In his Budget speech for 1942-43 Sir Jeremy 
Haisman explamed the benefits accruing to 
India from the repatnation scheme The 
cancelation of the huge bloc of sterhng habi- 
litles will immeasurably strengthen India’s 
i financial structure, and in sO far as the operation 
means the hqmdation of all external obhgations 
and their replacement by an internal debt, it 
represented a real gam Government’s methods 
of financmg the scheme were generally approved 
by the busmess commumty. 

The price paid for the latest rigiatriation was 
very favourable considermg that India’s credit 
IS vmy high and that therefore the value of her 
secnnties cannot be very low The Government 
of India propose to redeem the 2^% Indian 
sterhng loan at 78 and the 3% loan at 90J 
Out of the 158,000,000 to be repatriated it was 
expected that about 80,000,000 would be re- 
deemed on January 5, 1943 and the balance 
early in the new year As regards railway 
debenture stock and annuities these will m any 
case disappear by 1956 on the assumption that 
nothing is done to repatriate some of this debt 
earher. 
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General Statement of the Rcvenne and Expenditure 
I In tbonsandE of Bupccs ] 


KcMsed Estimate, 
1941-42 


Ebtehue— 

Fruiclpal Heads of Berenne — 

Customs 

Central Excise Duties 
Corporation Tax . . . . 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 
Salt ... 

Opium .... 

Other Heads ... . . 

Total— Principai Heads 

Railways: Het Receipts (as shown in Railwa> 
Budget) 

Irrigation Het Receipts 

Posts and Teiegraphs * Net Receipts 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration ... . ' 

Currency and Stint 

Civil Worksand Sliscellaneous Pubhc Improvements 
Hjscellaneous ... ... 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments] 
between Central and Provincial Governments 
Extraordinary Items 

, Total Retexde 

Deficit 


Total 


Expenditdre— 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue 
Railwaj's Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (asj 
shown In Railway Budget) . 

Irrigation 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Debt Services . . • • 

Civil Admmistration 

Currenev and IHnt . . • 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im 
provements . . . • 

Miscellaneous . . 

Defence Services 

Contributions and JDscellanlous Adjustments 
tween Central and Provlndal Governments 
Extraordinary Items 


be. 


Total Expexditure Charoed to Retexce 

Sranrs .. 


Budcet Fstimatc, 
1042-43. 


Rs 


36,00,00 

12.30.00 

11.30.00 

24.74.00 
9,10,00 

70,30 

1,24,30 


05.3S,C9 


55,47,10 

05 

3,85,13 

01,54 

1,04,61 

3,42,30 

33,33 

1,77,73 

1,31,48 


4,70,01 


1,07,07,10 

17,27,32 


1,85,24,42 


4,59,05 

23 

30,34,04 

9,64 

f.0,74 

6.90.57 

13,50,24 

1.50.57 

a,36,0'3 

4,10,07 

l,OJ,7«.,4J 

3,04,33 

4,C3,64 


1,65,24,42 


Rs 


3'..3'i,O0 

j2,fl5,iyi 

_'l,oo,0<) 

3 5,f.",Oi) 
9 , 00,00 
62,0<l 
1,21,00 


1.14,«>7,0<, 


59,0(1,1 , 

1.57 

4,02.45 

t.0,2‘1 

I, 01,75 

J, 25,50 
33,20 

1,<>7,50 

1,05,*.. 


6,04,09 


1,01,45,07 

35,0‘..64 


2,26,54,01 


4( 

3' 44 

".I . 
7o,'-5 
10,71 74 
15, '<7.24 
1,5J,.7 

3 23 « a 
1. *' 
1,74.03.57 


..2«^.34,oi 


Total .. 1,65,24,42 ; 
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THE LAND REVENUE 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government Is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of lus 
bolding The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined Is 
“ Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of- revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It had the. 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Burope The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State This system has 
prevailed m Bengal since 179S and in the greater 
part of Ondb since 1859. It aUo obtains In 
certain districts of Madras Incidentally, the 
Bengal system was the subject of an exhaustive 
examination by a Commission under the chair- 
manship of Sir Francis Floud in 1939-40, which 
proiuced a radical report — ^a minority dissenting 
— >n f.uour ol State purchase of land, thus-chal- 
1 lending the Bengal system of land tenure based 
< d the Permanent Settlement 

Blsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Bach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment 13 in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages The 
duty of assesstne the revenue ol a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911) — “ He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and tiic settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work 'The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have, however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity in the completion of the Settlements 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government bmore they become final 
in binding : and his judicial decisions may bo 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
I of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affectmg the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
id to alter nothing, but to mamtam and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settienent and 
tenures fall Into two classes— peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwaii and Zemin- 
dart tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wan tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindan tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotioan holdings — those In which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village commnnitics, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the ITortb. In Madras. 
Bombay, Burma and Assam. Ryotwan tennro 
IS on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
ail classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the ttntietpated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding sabseqnentiy brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ' unearned inore- 
ment." The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-ciasslfy a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that Improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess 
: ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges 
iccordlng to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under.thc Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive ratner 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental In fim 
case of Zemindan land may bo rcgardcu as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some pims 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 26 per 
cent and only rarely is the proportion of on 
half the rental exceeded In regard to 
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wan tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago, the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to flx one-flftb of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Besoln- 
tion in defence ol their Land Bevenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government Is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact” and "the average rate is cveryuhere 
on the down grade." This Besolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government ol India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted — (1) In Zemtndan tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote ol the 
Government’s policy, and the standard ot 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess , 
(Z) in the same areas the State docs not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landiords , (31 in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome, (6) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ot 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements ol revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per laltwn , (6) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collcct'on, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people, (e) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterioration 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted aboie, various Acts tia%c been 
passed from time to time to protect tlie in 
tercsts of tenants against landiords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1600 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation h' 
his heirs The Punlab Land Ahenaticn Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Cnrzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the dntj ol a 
Government which denres such con''derablf 
nroportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivatinc 
classes This Act greatlv restricted the credil 
ol the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 


of his land in payment of debt. It ind the 
leuect of arresting the process by vrhlcli the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders, A good deal of Icgi' 
lation aflecting land tenure has been 
from time to time in other province*, and It 
has been called for more than once In 
where the problems arising out of the I’ernniu i.t 
Settlement have been evamined in a Jlov.vl rom- 
mission under Sir Prancis l'loiid'”wliich vi'it«",I 
Bengal in 1039-40, and whose propo-vl= *110 ^Mll 
under consideration 

Government nnd Cultiintor. 

While the Government thus interfere' If- 
tween landlord and tenant in the IntcrcMe 
of the latter, its own attitude toward* tin- cul 
tlvator Is one of pcnero'ltv Mention In' 
already been made of the great advan’vcr to 
the agrlcnltural cJa*«cs generally of the elvbe- 
rate systems ot Land Survey and Record' of 
Bights carried out and maintained bv Gov- 
ernment, In the Administration Bcporl o' 
Bombay tor 1011-12, it I* stated —’’ll.* 
Survey Department has co»t tlie Stot« from 
first to Inst many lakhs of rupee* But tl r 
outlay has been repaid over and over arain 
The extensions of cuttivntlon whlcli liavi or- 
carted (by allowing cultivators to ninndnn 
unprofitable lands) have tlm* been profitable 
to the State no less than to (he indlWduat, 
whereas under n Zemindnn or llndred sv'teir 
the State would have gained nothing howrv/i 
much cultivation had extended throiiglieiit 
the whole of 30 years’ lease' ’* On flic ofbrr 
band, the system is of advantage to the rm'i 
In reducing settlement operations to a mini 
mum ol time and procedure. In tlie col> t 
tion of revenue the Government rond^tfotlj 
pursues a generous policy. In timrs of dl' 
tress, EU'pcnElons and reml'*lons are frerl 
grouted after proper Inquiry. 

Land revenue is now o provincial l.e-d of 
revenue and is not sbowTi in tlie All-Ii<dla 
accounts It mav be taken rouylilv at L-*- 
mllffon, as compared with £84 mlllloa sai’ te 
have been raised annually by Auniig’il 
from a much smaller Pmpire 

Since the coming Into orcratlon o' f'cv,' -1 
autonomy in April 1017, tlwre In' a fT" 
impetus toward' land rcvrmip rrfo'm In n i ' 
province', the prlraarv object Ip!’!? to I'***- 
the lot of the tenant bv niodlf'lri- 7r' <t '> 1 
rights and usage', nnd by .allirlng il e s ."if* 
land revenue a"e"mrnt lotlil" rad, b , 
ha* been introduced in pracllcallv all t) <> ‘o 
iiomous province' during tlie : cars l'''JT to 3' ■ 

and widespread cliangts ari in r'C-f - rj t<'>, 
made c^ery wlicrc 

I ollovnn.: stroi g rtj>rr--(nt itir - - I V !>,' I 3 
Ambtdkar, the liarijau 1< idir, tl » 1 <■ ' ' 
Government in l''il .ign'd lo n i- '.it!* b 
of an incrca'fd ytdt or jnvr li < 1 ■ ' 

the inam land- of \yata’d,r 'I' I a- 3' 
w-tandaii sv-'tin l- a Ii_atv f-ori tj ' 1' -J 
who created a large el-'- o' >” ’a'* '* * 
popularly tailed Iriarn*, th' r' •' '■ 

were de-igi ai*il i- icar.dar- e- v- • • 

Tlw-o wataidar- d'd var ej- b i' 

for rtmuner“‘icr— in la'-d i > » mil 
though the pir.f’i'' c' "lo ‘'.v ^ \ '~ 

i- bv no III* an' gfgerji 4' T'- ' * ' 

I«.cted O'* 'a th* I ‘Tf * ’ ' ' I 


Excellency the Governor, there is a large classpho require fuller information * — ** Land Eeve- 
oi landholders including inamdars, jahagirdais, nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
hereoitary district officers and hnlkamis irho, (Superintendent of Government Emting); 
vnlle freed from the ohhgation to serve, retain Baden Po’svcirs “ Land Systems of British 
EtLbstanual portion of their emoluments Sadia”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Government’s new policy, now suspended, was Administration and Progress, 1911,” OlacnUi* 
actuated by a desire to reduce the number of Ian & Co.) ; iL Joseph Caafllev’s “ Adminls- 
vUIage servants which it considered excessive, trative Problems of Bntisb India ” (3Iac- 
. , millan & Co : 19X0), and the Annual A dmints . 

The literature on the subject is considerable, tration Beports of tbe respective Provincial 
Tbs following should be consulted by readers.Govemment. 
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Tne Excise revenue in Bntisb India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certs^ sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating hquois as one result of Bntisb rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-Britisb days the driskiog of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicatmg liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit; fermented palm jnice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of mm, 
brandy, etc., locally mannfactn^ malt beer and 
import^ wine, beer and spirits. Conntry spiiifcis 
t’- e main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillatioa from the ilhowra flower, 
molassK and other forms of unrefined sugar, . 
fermented palm jmee and rice. In Madias a very ' 
large revenue is denved from fresh toddy. ' 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- ' 
T-istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farmmg System ! 
and the first ste^K to bring th^e systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
' shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
ox an improved Ont-Stili System under which 
the combmed right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, bnt it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent oi control could not at first be complete 

There were tnbes of abonzines who regarded 
tne privilege of makmg their own liquor in 
tne'r private homes as a long established ncht 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to tneir god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands The introdnction 


I from the Distillery. Under Distillery airange- 
t ments it has also been possible to regulate 
j and supervise thoron^ly the manufacture of 
its hquor and its disposal snbseqnent to 
I leaving tbe Distillery by means of a system of 
, transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribntion and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems: 

The Ont-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude ail systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of developraient have been — 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufactnre and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive pnvilege over a 
definite area ; Fonrth : farms of si^ar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
In its essence and main features tbe Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying m attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
m its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with tbe object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Ont-Still System 
has in its turn been supereeded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system, ^e Free-snpply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of maniffactnre The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand Is one in 
which the combined monopoly of mannfao- 
tore and sale in a district is leSsed to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being - 
guaranteed to tbe State daring the term of 
tbe lease 


of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scatter^ all ■ 
over the country under the crude arrangements j 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil - 1 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of snpemsion ; 
and to regnlarize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 


Seforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the vanous systems have b«n or are pra- 
dually being supers^ed by the Contract 
tillery System under whidi the 
of spirit for supply to a distort 
by tender, the rate of still-bead 
the supply price to be charged are nxea 
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In the contract and the right of vend Is scpar* 
ateiy disposed of This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement* 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit 
distillation * 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink cither fresh' 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a il\cd fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
flic sale ot shop licenses is the solo form of 
ta\ation Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
)uice, etc Tlie manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 
n light beer 

PROHIBmON 

After the introduction of provincial aiitonomv 
in April 1937, it became the avowed policy in 
principle of all piovincial Governments to dis- 
courage the consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
but the Congress administrations which held 
office in seven provinces until September 1930 
went further and, before thoj resigned, adopted 
an active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
period of years The measures taken by tliein 
varied from provunoe to province, but geiicrillv 
speaking, they took the form of declaring certain 
areas, Cither urban or rural, “dry," and within 
those areas the production, sale and conciimptlon 
of liquor were banned Tlius in Madras four 
districts were declared "dry ”, a spcclil evci'-e 
regime was set up and active steps were taken to 
w can the populace from the use of liquor J.arlv 
reports indicated that a considerable measure of 
success had been attained, but later It w as olli- 
cially admitted that cnthHSia«in for proliibition 
was waning In the United i’rovinccs, Bilnr, 
Orissa, tlic Central Provinces, Sind and A««am 
similar steps were taken to prevent the people 
of certain areas from drinking alcohol in Ben- 
gal and the Punjab (wlicre Coalition Govern- 
ments were in othce) on the other Innd, there 
was no actual prohibition but only temperance 
propaganda 

In Bombav , the Congress scheme wont further 
than elsewhere The capital citv Boiiihav and 
the second largest citv Ahincdabad were de- 
clared “ drv, ’ subject to an elaborate system of 
jiersonal ‘nermits for Europe ins. Parsecs and 
‘ confirmoil .iddict® " In Bombav , as in Madras, 
newspapers and magazines pnbli-hcd in tbc pro- 
vince were forbidden to publish llquo*- advcjiite- 
meiits — a ban which per-isfed after the Congrris 


administr.atlons had resigned and the rmiiihiiioa 
dnvo had lost most of its force In April 
however, the Government of Bombay withdrew 
tho ban on newspaper .advertisements ef llquc'* 
In Bombay', succe*'slve judgments of a full !•' n 'i 
of the High Court held that both the ori,;iml ( on- 
gress legislation and the sub=equent * (.ovcriin' s 
Act " were id/rn lire® thcjirovlnehladinlni-t'’- 
tion, and refused to allow that admin!* fnf 'o i to 
appctil to the I'cdcral Court on the ijur-tifi ) ri5 
the validity or othcrwi-c of tlio proJiiidMft.j ) , 
The ban on sales of foreign liquor was aeeo din.iv 
withdrawn ns from .Tulv 2, lujo, nid t’ a* m 
country liquor was modified sulijcct to ** << ^ 
restrictions 

Difficulties of Enforcement — Even on tt** 
limited and " perml‘-sive " •■eile .adoptf 1 . i'* 
enforcement of jirohiidtlon had l^een bv no i > 
free from abii'-es and dillirullh"- It ji*** I i 
severe strain on tlie aiitliorltlis and niiiii* n i 
cases were reported of ev i‘-ionsindilel!anet c,f t'l* 
law on an organised ba=w In addition t** >-'11. 
ghng into tlic "dry * areas mil llliiit dl till 'tfi’i, 
a considerable evodus of worker® and otiu r- i ' 
entitled to permits n-td to tal-c j>Ia<i i\. 
week end and holiday from the cltU •> to id, n * i * 
areas where prohlldtion w i*. not In fu'i* isl 
much drinking to evcc-s was known to o ■ r 
Although Concrc“s ,and orthodov djiJiiJi.)) t> 1 
niicd to support proliildtlon it gsvi n < ti> j * 
pillar rcscutnicnt among (crt liiu 1 •- iiidi * 1 
niunitics, as aI«o to grivc Icgil atmimlii - 'I'* . 
in Bombay,. after sev r ral hundridscif j" 1 o - I d 
bech convicted for brcaclics of the irro’iil 1 'u 1 
rules in the first eight inontlis of the li 1 * 
tion, the validity of tlie rtili*. w.i® ‘•iicn 'ii'i 
cliallciigcd ill the coin Is of 1 iw 

Despite the elTorfs of the t.ovi rnor of JN. i*' 
(the Uoiiprcss Minisfrv hiving in tin i-,f i,*|. 
rcsigncdofilcclloavolil iilmlnistnihrcj <- »j 
lcg.aJ|sc the jm-illoii, the i vjiermient mav I * » i 
to have f illid becati-e It 1 iik'd l>otIi I« 1 - 
tloii and gineml njijiroval Jli> j.o Jtfi ( in 'j 
tbc erstwhile Congress pruviin 1 s w u tl 1 . < 

what .IS follows t.ovirniirs md tl i- i'* * 
while not committed to ji'olillniinj, i„ | 

.and while rcnning the rl },i to - > > 

tlicr tinngis as iid,.Iit i-imit ti'i • ' 
reversing tlie poliev of tJi'ir foim* - i 1 
Onlheotlicrlniid tin v ili*l n i» c \t. j . 1 1> j 
even in its modilnd fonii to re w .o > 1 

tlicwholefiitiiieofi ro'ifl'itlo’i o[» n ID I > >, * j 
bv wiiat'Vir pojmlir ri-'imc ml.lit I,t - 
office Vml III M it i- 1» Mill lit t I tl * j 
from tlie liionl I— nr, tie (ir iiei.l iii j ' •' 

of prolilMtioii VI IS I ir K irhiti/ In >• ' j- 
Miices it involvid a s ,, , 1 , e*. »/, > 

quarter of fin tot il jirovlnr il I'ei- >. .r ‘ 
Imposition oi new md Iiiirdt n o n, t ' ti . \ 

fnnhf>-eomplieatiiiii w i'(--in * ' l.\ 1' < .ji 
oflndiin ‘-bites wlio f t nito'i*- 'iln" ’ 
mivcdwitli Lriti'tiliehi.'ii.iwJiMit^ V. » 
adopted II preOill itioni-' j ' ’h e iii, i* < o i ' 
Government «i{ Iiidl 1 1 as d<>i Pu t> . 
future of tlie I toliibiM" eij'ihi* ti j ' 
lint teal 

Drugs — The narceitic fr&Icc** < ' t’ * !* ’ 
plant ewn'omed Jn IreJI* f h l' ft » C i j. 
categories, namely , gsuja or tb** d'e C-w** -r 
tops of the cultlva’ed I.-' r P-*** 

chras, or t'>ere*loo,.s irvbrw'* '•la* ** 
active dntr wlrfD oe'Iccteid 
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bhang, or the dried leaves o! the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or nncnlti' 
vated. The main features of the exIsKng sys- 
tem are restncted colttvation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of chatas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
m the form of pills, bat in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk; 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
;n the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from tbo 
^Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
sjouse, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned Shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs aud dens is 
now under contemplation. 


The revenue from opium is derived man 
from exports of what is called provision oplt 
to forel^ conntries and from the sale to Pi 
vindal Governments of ezmse opium for inten 
consumption in India. The entire quantity 
now ezpori%d under, the system of direct sal 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the sysU 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for expi 
to foreign countries having been stopped wi 
effect from 7th Apiii 1928. In no case i 
exports permitted without an import certifler 
by the Government of the country of import 
prescribed by the League of ITatfons 

It was decided to reduce the total of f 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent ye 
until exports were totally extinguished at t 
end of 1935. 

Bxdse opium Is sold to Provincial Govenimei 
lor internal consumption in India at a fixed pn 
based on the cost of production This opiti 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed 1 
I the Provincial Governments and varying fre 
Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Xative rule, together with a 
miccellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply , rock salt from the bait range aud 
K.ohat limes In the Punjab; brine salt from 
ttae Sambhar Lake in lUjputana , salt bnne 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Eann of 
Catch ; and sea salt factones in Bombay, Madras 
and at the month of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contain an Inexhaus-.P^’^^t the smuggling of salt Into British Ini 

tibie supply. They From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Bs : 

excavatod in salt strata, some of which reduced 

are 2o0 feet loQ^s feet wjde and ^uu -p. © *111 ion*? tn ‘R a id 

it was raised & lW- 0. The success 
from the Sambhar Lake where bnne is extracted a inrrroi,. inprAAi 


remainder nndei license and excise systei 
In the Punjab and Bajputana the salt mai 
factones are under the control of the Forth! 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Comme 
and Industry Department. In Madras s 
Bombay the manufactories ate under the sup 
vision of Local Governments Special treat 
with Native States permit of the free movemi 
of salt tbrougbont India, except from the Pot 
guese temtories of Goa and' Damann, on < 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established 


heat and the product is knoivn as Baragara bied^bnii^g it again to Ba 2-8.' 'In 1924 
“alt. Important wurks for the manufacture of m-s reduced to Ks 1-4-0 The duty remoii 

u atBs 1-4^) from March 1024 to 29th Septs 


Bombay _and , Mad-;^._s«a _rrater Is 1931. It was raned to Esri-9-0 w.^ 


let into shallow pans on the sM^Mt and ■S 0 th”'Septeiber" 1931. Prior to 11 

March 1931, the excise dat\ and import di 
InclJs Xo i3cQ^3l tu 6 d&xQp snlf. wafa altiTAtTS VfiTifc sin)il&r l^utr bv 1 

together with the large volume of fr^h watw Indian Salt (Additional Import Dutv) Act X 
Gimges and the Lrabmaputra Into 1931 ^ a temporary additional customs di 

-M P®^ mauud was imposed on fore 

sea^ijt difficult and the supply , March 1033 the customs duty i 


both for Bengal and Burma, Is Impo^d from by 2 annas. In' April" 1036 l 

Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bomba} and Madras uj^pojt duty was reduced to 1 J annas ] 
Broadly, one-half 01 the indigenous salt is maund, while the excise duty remained I 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the same 


CUSTOMS. 

The Import duties have varied from time to Free Traders, and the agitation of LancasI 
' time according to the financial condition of manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were , Indian Mills, induced a movement which Ico 
five per cent., in the days of financial stringency , the abolition of all customs dues m 1882 1 

which followed they were raised to 10 and in. continued fall in exchange compelled the oove 
same cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were mentof India to look for fresh sources Oi reve^ 
reduced to five per cent, but the opinions of' and in 1894 five per cent dntira were lesmpo- 



Income-Tax 


The Customs Schedule 'vras completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 In order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the mr 
The Customs Tariff was farther raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 

The Central Budget for 1942-43 included 
among its taxation proposals an all-round 
customs surcharge of 20% to be levied on existing 
import tariff except raw cotton, petrol and salt 
It was estimated that this would xield an addi- 
tional revenue of Bs 570 lakhs 
The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Clvi 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1906 Since that date, of the five Collcctorsliip 
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at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bomba\ , Jt kI 1 1 , 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three arc onlln-rlK 
reserved for Members of the I C S (i e , “ Co- 
venanted Chlhans") Tlic other two arc 
reserved for members of the Imperial Cii'-lonis 
Service 

I Assistant Collectors in the Irapcrhl Ciic'omc 
Service are recruited in two wnjs (o) from 
members of the Indian Civil Scnice— 3 vacan- 
cies, and (fc) by the Secrctar> of Stat^' — lOvacnn- 
cles There arc in addition a few Gar'tt'il 
Officers in what is known ns the rrovin>'ial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and arc usuallv filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) sorv ice. The "‘ub 
ordinate” staff Is recruited cntlrclv in India 


INCOME-TAX. 


Ihe income-tax was first imposed in 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than 9}d In the pound on all incoiiics 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Man^ 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and tbe present sclicdulc was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6}d in tbe pound , on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pics in the rupee 
or about 6d in the pound In March 1003 
tbe minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1010-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income-Tax as a means of I 
raising fresh revenue j 

The Supplemcntarv Finance Bill of 1931 1 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super-tax I 


to meet the emergenev of that vear H>c 
surcharges were subscquenflv -calcJ down li, 
succccdmg vears, but were not cornplctflv 
abolished until after the paccipe of the Inromr 
Tax (Amendment) Act of 1030 ihat Art it'c'f 
was the sequel to an.t \lnu«-tivf Inqiiirv fri'U 
1935 onwards bj a committee coiisi'stlii!, of Ivlian 
Bahadur J B Vachha, C 1 11 , CommI' a 1 1 r 
of Income-Tax in Bombav, and f, V\ 

Ajers and S 1’ Chambers of the Briti li Iri'ai.il 
Revenue Department Their report covtrtd .t 
wide field and made numerous recominendaf ii • , 
most of which were incorporated in th" Ait of 
1939, a summarv of which l« given b<!i)> 
Among other recommendations was that for fi.- 
adoption of the "slab” svslcm iii'tead rf tie 
“step” svstem, and this was diih done in tin 
India Budget for l'>39 After the outlT' 1. »f 
the Warm September 193'>, the rinanc n 1 e r 
made no changes in the ba‘'lc rates of itiroi • t x 
in his Budget for 1040 41, but he introdu" I 1 
Excess Brolit* Tax whlcii was fiiitlii r 1 1"> ' 

in flic 1041-42 Biidgif to CC* j>'’r ri'ill Jn •' ' 
same Budget, tlie •^ireliirg'* on I'l i> r f' <' 
income t IX and ‘■upirtax viinrh ) ni (■ >, 
per cent ••inrc Kovtiiil'ir J040, w It r f i ■ ' • 
.t3J per cult Bit ii|s of tii'" <’ ii-> v 
be foniid in tin m tlon on h ’ < 

I inaiict ” 
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Rates of Income-Tax. 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


In the ease of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other <i$$octa- 
iion of persons — 


(a) Where the total income does not exceed Ha 2,000 — 

Eato 

1. On the first Es 750 of total income . Hil 

2. On the next Es 1,250 of total income . Six pies in the nipoc 

Provided that no tax shall be payable on a total income which does not exceed Es 1,500 


1 

2 

3 

4 


9 . 


(b) Where the total income exceeds Es 2,000 — 


On the first Es 1,500 of total income 
On the next Es 3,500 of total income 
On the next Es 5,000 of total income 

On the next Es 5,000 of total income 


Eate. 

Nil 

J^me pies in the rupee 
One anna and three 
pies m the rupee 
Two annas m the rupee 


On the balance of total income 


Two annas and six pies 
in the rupee 


Surcharge 

Nil 

Six pics in the rupee. 
Erne pies m the rupee 

One anna and two 
pies in the rupee 
One anna and three 
pics m the rupee 


’In the case of every company and looal authority, and in every case m which under the provisions 
'Of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, mcome-Tax is to be charged at the maximum rate — 

Eate Surcharge 

On the uholo of total income . . . Two annas and six pies One anna and three 

in the rupee pics ih the rupee 

KATES OP SUPEE-TAX 


Inthecaseof even/ indnidual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
of persons — 


1, On the tlr^t Es 25,000 of total income 
*'- 2 On the next Es 10,000 of total income 
3 On the next Es 20,000 of total income . 
*! 

i On the next Es 70,000 of total income 
5 On the next Es 75,000 of total income . 
0 On the next Es 1,50,000 of total income 

7 On the next Es 1,50,000 of total income 

8 On the balance of total income 


Eate 

Nil 

One anna m the rupee 

Two annas in the 
rupee 

Three annas in the 
rupee 

Four annas in tlie 
rupee 

Five annas in the 
rupee 

Six annas in the rupee 


Surcharge 

Nil 

Six pics in the rupee 
One anna m the 
rupee 

One anna and six pics 
in the rupee 
Two annas m the 
rupee 

Two annas and six 
pics in the rupee 
Three annas in the 


Seven annas m the 
rupee 


rupee 

Three annas and six 
pies m the rupee 


In the case of every local authority- 


Eate, 


Surcharge. 


On the whole of total income 


One anna in the rupee Six pies m the rupee. 


In the case of an as-iociation of persons being a co-operative society, other than the Sanikatta 
Saltonncrs’ Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time being registered under the Co-opcrawvo 
societies Act, 1912, or under an Act of the Provincial Legislature governing the registration of Oo- 
operatic c Sociotie-! — 

Eate Surcharge 

1 On the first Es 25,000 of total inooino A it Nil 

2. On the balance of total income One anna m the rupee Six pics in the rupee 


In the case of every companv — 
On the whole of total income 


Eato 

One anna and six pice 
in the rupee. 


Mints and Coinage, 
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INCOM-ETAX REFORMS. 


As already mentioned, the publication of the 
Income-Tax Inquiry Eeport in 1936 was followed 
by important reforms and far-reaching iegisla- 
tion Among the reforms was the bringmg into 
force, as from April 1, 1939, of the “ slab ” 
system of income-tax assessment, details of which 
are given in the foregoing table The post of 
Income-Tax Officer to the Government of India 
was created and S F Chambers was appoint- 
ed to it He later resigned in the middle of 1940 

The new Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 
1939, which was passed after protracted debate 
in and much modification by the Central Legis- 
lature, was intended to bring up to date the 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and 
to lender its methods more efficient It 
embodied provisions designed to stop up existing 
loopholes and prevent evasion of income-tax 
law , also to adjust categories of income-tax 
payers so as to mulct the wealthy minority 
more while giving relief to the small man The 
chief operative clause ivas Clause 4, the provi- 
sions of which arc — 

In respect of foreign income, persons who arc 
not resident in British India pay on income 
nrismg or received in British India only Persons 
who are resident but not ordinarily resident in 
British India p 9 .y on income arising in British 
India and on foreign income brought Into British 
India Persons who are resident and ordinorily 
resident in British India pay on income arising 
in British India, on foreign income brought into 
British India, and also on foreign income not 
brought into India, with a deduction of Bs 4,500 
on the last mentioned class of Income Where 
foreign income-tax is payable on income arising 
abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one-half of 
the foreign tax, whichever is the lower, is allowed 
os a deduction from the tax payable Wlicrc 
foreign income cannot be brought into India 
owing to exchange restrictions, the income-tax 
on that income is not collected until such time 
as it can be brought in. 


As to the definitions of " residence,” Ihev are 
as follows To be reiidcnt, a person must 
either be in British India for at least half the 
year or have a house maintained in Briti"!! India 
and visit it at least once during the a car, or has e 
been in British India for at least 305 das s oi.t of 
the previous four j cars and vl-ltcd British India 
at least once during the sear To be orihnarn> 
resident, a person must liasc been rr-,idcnt for 
nine out of the pres ions ten sears and must aho 
have been m British India for 730 dass in the 
previous seven jears A company is dremed to 
bo resident in India if it is controlled in India or 
if more than half its income arises in British Indi ■ 

Other important prosisions of the Act are 
those presiding for tlic setting up of an Appcllat*' 
Tribunal (to start functioning after two jears) 
whose personnel ssill consist of an equal niinil'Cr 
of Judicial members and accountant memhers 
and whoso piurposc will be to liear ajipeals bs 
asscssccs from the finding- of the A'^l-tallt 
Commissioner of Ini oint -Tax , ri hef to bo grant- 
ed in respect of iife insurance premiums, pros I- 
dent fund contributions and snprrsnnnation 
contributions fund ssllh special ennee-dans to 
Hindu undlsidcd families, the abolition of the 
pres’ious exemption of lease salarj, that 1-. 
salary earned in India but pas aide out of India 
to assessees while thej arc on lease out ol fr 
country, a changed sjstcni of dtpn elation 
allowance from the former prescribed jicrci nta.i 
of the original cost of the ns-et to a prc'crll' 1 
percentage of the " written down saluo " of th" 
asset, and flnallj, a most Important chat ge, 
extension of the liabllitj to pas incJi’i' tax 
from all persons called upon hs an hirorin tax 
officer to niaKe n ritiirn, to all pir ons whr 
total income exceeded Its 2.000 in thi titishi i 
jear This liabilitj to jiaj Iniometixl '■ I’l » 
obllgatorj upon tho=e wlio-c Inc nr;- ixi- -i' 1 
Its 2,000 in the pres ioim s car and f dliiri to a i 
for and fill in a return form s.ith'i’it ns * xl ' 
cause insoiscs a llabllils wlih’i r as 1 1 - i u'l 
ns one and a half llmcj the tax j is a' V 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to llie un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 20tn June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, pa'sed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 2C of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which prosided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and Eilscr coins of the Gosemmentof India 
After 1803 no Gosernment rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Natisc States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currcucs of those States was replaced by Gos- 
ernment rupees The re-coinnge of Ihcso 
•rupees proceeded through the tsvo jears 1897 
■and 1898 In ISOO thire was no coinage ol 
rupees, but in the following j ear It seemed fliat 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun In 
February 1900, the Gosernment purchasing the 
Sails er required, and pas mg for malnls with 


the gold accumulated in t' I'jj-r C ’r*'-’- s 
Itesersc In tint and th** fi'Iiv ig i ‘h a 
crorc of rupees sras cained i n J oser 1 7 cr'r<”‘ f f 
rupee- In the sear rudinc tlu 5>l»t I!*r'h 1 1" 
including the 'rupees l-'ucd in catiBccMca ruth 
the conscrsion of fh» currsiiclrs of ha'ise 
Slate’. From the profit aceriileg ti no'fra 
ment on the coinage i sras di Mde J i > t 
a separate fund called t'*' (loll i> i J i 1 
as the mo't ellectise eii-raatec ngslr-t t 
rars fluctuation’ of exchang'" 1 ' ' 

profit STa® inse-tej in «t‘’’iT{. ■■ ' 

interest from srhlch w-5 added *0 ' f- : 

1900 exchange had bn i p^'ai-Mcails f'at’i- * ' 
eight siarr, and It w-» 'e-J t' a* < ' ' 
cci'nacc proats Jcso*'J to tVt ’ir.1, i*r c • 
•houid be hept la nip^-s ‘a 1 ' dii, ^ 
belog jnsc'*->J In cv'J r'^'an'-'S . < 
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Reserve PoDd tres tben named the Gold Stan- 
dard Beserve It was ordered in 1907 that onl37 
one-half of the coinage profits should he paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal protfiamation was issued In 1918 
establishing a branch of the Boyal Mint at 
Bombay. Fendmgthe completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Rojal Mint, power 
was tahen by legidation to com In India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year ^is branch of the Royal Mint 
Was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
ID supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 estabhshed 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established 
tills ratio at one shilling and sbe pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pics per tola of fine gold m the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sistj -fourths was notified as Government’s 
BclUng rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
‘^Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
September 1931 but the buying and selling 

tes for sterling are still maintained 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a dail) amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold 

Silver- 

During 1940 the Government of India consi- 
dered it necessary m view of the rapid absorption 
of rupee coin for hoarding, to conserve silver re- 
sources as fat as possible Despite the fact that 
Gov eminent has large stocks of silver in hand, it 
was felt to be wasteful to turn out large quan- 
tities of rupees, half rupees and quarter rapees of 
the prev ious fineness of eleven-twelfths silver and 
one-tvv elfth alloy It was therefore decided that 
the fineness of one-half sdver and one-half alloy 
should he adopted for all tliree coins The new 
coins bore the date 1940 and were exactly similar 
in weight and appearance to the old coins, except 
that the ring was somewhat duller Incorporat- 
ed in the new rapec, however was a new security 
edge dev ice consisting of the insertion of a shallow 
re-entrant groove in the centre of the milled edge 
which was considered to be a virtually absolute 
safeguard against counterfeiting Coins of the 
old fineness were no longer minted hut continued 
to he legal tender to the same extent as before 


Ring Edward 1/11 rupees and clght-anna 
coins ceased to he legal tender after May 31, 
1942 New one-rupee notes were issued through 
the Reserve Bank of India in July 1941 , the 
issue of these notes does not affect the earlier 
issue, the Government of India one-nipee notes 
of the 1935 King George V pattern wMch 
contmue to he legal tender 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XTII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The wei^t of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXEQ of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows — 

Grams 
• troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 200 

Pice or quarter-anna . . . 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . > • 33i 


The weidit and dimensions of bronze coi 

are as follows ' — 




Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres 

Pice . . 

75 

25 4 

Half-pice . 

. 57J 

21 *15 

Pie . 

25 

17 ’45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the com being 21 milhmetms and its least 
diameter 19 8 m&metrcs The desirability of 
Issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909, but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
mckel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eightanna nickel coins in 1919 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation 

On account of war activities the demand for 
small coin greatly increased and in January 
1942 Government proposed to mint a half-anna 
com which was likely to produce a considerable 
saving in metal and be of convenience to the 
public The new coin is square with roimuca 
comers and tliree-quartcrs the weight of the 
one-anna piece In order to economise In the 
use of nickel both the new half-ann.a picee hnu 
the one-anna com are minted in nfckei-braF« 
alloj instead of m the former cupro-nlekci 
alloj 



The Currency System 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD, 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very.productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Go\ ern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment foi stores required for State enter- 
prises As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these paj • 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
wasexammed by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Iteport It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted 'coinage of silver This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Bupecs remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all Internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise IK 
1893 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupeesforgold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to nccumnlate in tJic 
Paper Currency Keserve These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henrj fowler 
to consider what further steps should bc'adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee ns it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian eurrenej policj 


II THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
They proposed tliat the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sov erelgn They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
In India that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sov ereign should freel} 
circulate side by side in India Tlie goal which 
the Committee had in v lew was a gold standard _ 
supported by a gold currency Now under the , 
condition which compelled the Government of , 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for i 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen | 
rupees to thesov'creign, it was Impossible for the , 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and | 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered i 
the eost'of shipping gold to India But if the 


balance of trade turned against India, it was ! 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall To ' 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended ; 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be ‘ 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be i 
set aside in a sneclal reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost j 
of coimne rupees wasapproximatelj elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- , 
able , they were to have been kept in gold, so as | 
to be freely available when required for the j 
support of exchange i 


A 16 pence Rupee — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the rccomniendn 
tions of the Fowler Committee , actuallv onlv a 
portion of them was put in practice I he offi 
clal rate of exchange was fixed at one and fon'- 
pence The sovereign and the half ■ovirrkri 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India 
But after a first attempt, when soverti.'tis sorn 
came back to the treasuries, no clTort vi as ms Je 
to support the gold standard bj an active gnid 
currency The gold mint was not 'if up The 
Gold Standard Reserve wa" c^tabl'thed but, 
instead of bolding the Rc'erve In gold, Itwa'' 
invested In Brlti’li seciirltlc lhf*o ji-k* <<• 
gav e rise to cond It ions which were nev er coni ct.i- 
pHtedbv theFowlerCommlttce Reference 1 as 
been made to the Home Charges of the Gov f rti 
ment of India, which at the time ainourt'' J to 
about seventeen millions sterling i vear Thf'i* 
are met bj the sale of what are calird Cout < '1 
Bills That Is to «ay, the Fccretarv o' ‘^tat^', 
acting nn bchvlf of ths Government o' India 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Rvrk o' 
Englana Id London These Bills vh npr-**-,'*"! 
in India were cashed at the Governii f nt Trea- 
suries Now If the Secretsrj o' State r-’I 
Council Bills only to meet his oetas! reqC-e- 
raents, it follows’that the balanee c' t-s *' to 
favour of India over and above thisf^-re wr«'i 
be liquidated, as It is in ot’i'r co •-•r.>* i r t' • 
importation of bullion or by tl • c-sv' _ < 

credit- It Is a fac' that owl'g to tlij- ;; 

of the pohev of c"toarsr=c rt-’r » 
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The Chamberlain Committee. 


ciicalation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one*eighth — ^thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more cc&venient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometunes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Couucil Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance — ^This system worked 
until 1907>08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial stun* 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem* 
ber This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise thatareserve IS for use 
In times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawmg on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it fras apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty*thTee thirty* 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty*ninetbirtyseconds, represent- 
mg gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import pomt by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a hmited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was desenbed by one of the most 
active workers in it as a " limping standard.” 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


This brings ns to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
ns forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
lequiTements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and 'commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India 0 ffice These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Cnrrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
Sating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of Interest to the London 
bankers, wfiilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high.. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the ohiUr 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The Indie Office for long 
Ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., Instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Cunenoy 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain. This was 
known as the Chamberlain Committee 
New Measures. — ^The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold ana 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to tho 
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amount of the Gold Standard Beserre, one-half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Beserve should be 
abolished ; that Beverse Councils should be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic , and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the Fi- 
nance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumnla- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being "not 
guilty, but do not do it again ” They gave a 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Bcgbic, the only Indiin 
banker on the Committee, appended a % igorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became ncccssarv, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sox erelgn or 
the half'soxereign 


IV. CUBBENCY AND T 

The report was in the bands of the Govern- 
ment of India before the outbreak of the last war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Beserve, hut before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The early 
effects of the war xrere precisely those anticipat- 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Beverse Councils, 
68,707,000 being sold up to the end of January 
lOlS There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Bs 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of conUdence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold, Notes to the extent of Bs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were tri^nslent features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note Issue con- 
tinued strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currencj’. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour ol India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government , 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of slh’cr 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-10 
the balance of trade in favour ol India was £G 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1910 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


IE WAB OF 1914..18. 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of tbc silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal The price of silxer in ]0i5 
was 27i pence per standard ounce In Mnx 
1910 it was 68 pence, on the 17tli December 
of that year it was 78 pence The main dlili- 
culties in India were not therefore the prexen- 
tlon of the rupee from falling below the rnfln of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
proxide a sufficiency to meet the dcmnndi 

fiisc in Exchange — The measures adopted 
by the Goxernment of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles ol 
national importance The next step wa« to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so t liat 
silver might be purchased at a price whlcli xxoiild 
allow rupees to bo coined without loss I he 
following tabic shows how rates were r.xl‘ed 
from one shilling fourpcnce to two thllllnt’* 
fourpence — 



j .Minimum Bate 
j .. 1 for Immcdnic 

Date of Introduction. Vdegrnphlc 

I Transfer* 

3rd January 1917 .> 

1 

28th August 1017 

1 6 

lath April 1918 

1 0 

13th May 1919 

1 ? 

12th August 1910 

1 10 

loth September lOlO 

2 0 

22nd November 1010 , 

T * 

12th December 1010 

2 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1803 
to 1916, the main object of which was to s^ l- 
llso the rupee at one and fourpence ^nr 
being over, a Committee was appoint^ “ 

in regard to the future of Indian f x 


currency. It sit in 1913 asl «<; '' 

tbc end of the year Iti-'siai 

arc summarised be’ow 

(O It I*! de'I'^ble to r-'*-'- ' 

rupee anJ to re 
of the India 


\ 
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The 1919 Committee. 


(tt) The reduction ol the fineness or weight of 
the mpee, the issue of 2 or 3*iupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot he recommended. 

(ill) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the* Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming mconvert)* 
ble cannot be entertamcd. 

(u<) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise m Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(«) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
proBlem afresh 

(ci) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange 

(Dll) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration 

(cm) To postpone flxmg a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

hx) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the Bide of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of £3 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for ll 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(xt) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
abovethe parity of 2a.(gold),thesituation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Govemmenc should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees vould be coined at a loss. 

(XU) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Homo charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands , but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform 


The Govemmentof Indiashouldbe authonsed 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeversc 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nited 
Hingdom. 

(xf{{) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xfo) The Btatntory'minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Iteserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not mote than 10 
crores should have more than one year's maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shonldbe held in short-dated seourities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Beserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the mpee The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, hut any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — ^Tbe main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an Important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Dad iba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses 1 — 

(o) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered, that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohut with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(6) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered Imports end exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing all ver rupees of 165 gtain? of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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. ^ ^ 

(«) Aslong as the price ol silver in New York 
Is over 02 cents, Government shonld not mann- 
factnre silver rupees containing 165 grams fine 
silver. ^ 

(f) As long as the price of silver is over 02 
cents Government shonld com 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to he un- 
limited legal tender. 

(ff) Government to sell Council Bills hy com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital 0 utlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government reqnirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in rile nextsucceedmg recommendation 
(h) '* Heverse *’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is 329-32d The proceeds of “Heverse'’ 
drafts to he kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment fnnds and not to bentilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is 43-32d . per rupee 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamentalrecommendationof the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that It shonld be linked 
at the rate of two shillmgs instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence • all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rnpee currencj , were independent of 
the price of silver But if the convertibility of 
tberupeewere to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern- 
ment could reasonably rely on purchasing with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for rupee in India For reasons set out 
in the Beport, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing sliver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fl^ng the new ratio at two shiliings 
gold 

The Report Adopted — The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not nntil February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of claiity ip tbis 
narrati ve we shall concentrate on the main issue 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fliteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its elf ect on Indian currency 
and trade That mav be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A polici which was avowediv adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
Buctnations in the exchanges of any solvent 
conntrv and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion — Tbis result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
, currency svstem are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard Now when tlie 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andtbe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequent!} the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issned 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Conncils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange , the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise —The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency'Committee’s Report , It is that 
a rising cxcbangestimulatesimports and impedes 
exports, the effeet of a falling exchange is the 
reverse 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Bntain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The confinent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, bad not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders bad been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
I the Armistice for deli%ervat the discretion of 
manufacturers These began to come forward 

Difficulties Accentuated — In accordance 
with the principles laid down bj the Currcnc% 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
bv the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act The weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange pave powerfui 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactuieo 
goods, in which textiles filled an Important place 
Afterwards other forces interxcncd whirti 
tuated the difficulties ot the sitna’lon Tbe-c 
was a severe commercial crl«is In Jar>.-.n ..n j ini 
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checked the export ol Indian cotton. Japan la 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and vrhen her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re>sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1020 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Eeverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence halfpenny They sold two millions of 
Beverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Largo war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difierence between the Beverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence,inducedgiganticspeculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
llresourcesforthe purpose of blddingfor Bills, and 
/It once sold their allotments at substantial 
orofits Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Beverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Beverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold — Theflrst definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Oovern- 
mcntannouncedthatlnstead of trying tostabillse 
-the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
-stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Beverse 
Councils were sold from the fiuctuating rate in- 
volved in the fiuctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling eleicnpence nineteen.tbirty seconds 
But this hadlittle practical effect The biddings 
for Beverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale and the market rate for exchange was al- 
ways twopence or threepence below the Beverse 
Council rate This practice continued until the 
-end of September, when it was officially declared 


that Beverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pSnee, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative statiility. 

Other Measures.— Apartfrom the effort to 
stabilise exchange, whiChhad such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. Daring the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian ballionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were ooined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Kote issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issfie was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Beserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Bs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Beserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Beserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Farther, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue 1^. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public, 

Besults. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports andstimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Hero 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when It was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rats 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience tojmo 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they 
mended. The rising rate of exchange acotohea , 
the weak export trade and gave a greatstlmulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as tuo 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying po wr 
on the Continent, and the movement for tne 
transfer of capital from India to England at tlio 
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aitiflcially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
ft The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of e;xchnnge, delivered when 
it had fallen one and f ourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £56 
millions of Beverse Councils before abandoning 

I 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — ^that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Bs 35 crores of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London The onlv advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that IS one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in tlie Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its evistonce 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Beserve brought 
within negilgible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was estobiished in the currency by the 
pouer to issue emergency currency up to Bs 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions arc favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure But as the u holly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the- autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the cliicf gold expert 
The personnel of tiie^ Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative , a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
England in Eebruary 1026, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they may bo above question — 

(i) The drdinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency In terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves tl» estab- 
hshmpnt of a Central Banking system. 

(iti) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Beserve Bank 

(tv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 

•(v) Tlie outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Beserve Bank 

(»i) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserte funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Beserve Bank should be paid over to Uie 
Government. 

(vn) The Bank should be given the solo 
right of note issue for a period of (saj ) 25 years 
Not later than five years from the date of tlie 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Gov cru- 
ment Treasuries 

(I'lti) The notes of the Bank should bo full 
legal tender, and should be guarant^'ed by 
Government The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council A suggcs.ioni* 
made as to the form of the note 
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(tx) An obligation shonld be Imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fl\:ed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no bml- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(a:) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xt) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xu) Government should ofier " on tap " 
savings certificates redeemable in 8 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xni) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver com It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xte) One-rupee notes should bo re-intro- 
dnccd and should be full legal tender. 

(xv) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, t e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(XVI) No change should be made in the 
,«l tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xcii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
u Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
roportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 
(xvm) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on ! 
payment of a tax The ciurcncy authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to CO per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
ns possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the ^serve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India 

(XIX) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 

(xx) The balance of the Reserve should be 

held In srlf-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities The " created *’ 
securities should be replaced by maikctable 
securities w ithin ten years 1 

(xxi) A figure of Rs 50 crorcs has been ! 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contract!- 1 
billty in the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
tions arc niadt to secure that an amount equal 
toune-flfUi of the face value of any Increase 
or decrease in the number of silver riipcis in 


i Issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and ttio balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to dr be borne by the Government 
I revenues. 

(xxn) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 

I (xim) The Reserve Bank shonld he entrnst- 
I ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
famish in advance periodical Information as 
to hia requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
I method or methods of remittance as it may 
j find conducive to smooth working. 

I (xxiv) Daring the ,, transition period the 
1 Government should publish a weekly return 
of leiulttances made A trial should be made 
I of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

I 

, (XXV) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
i India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
iof all banks operating in India, should be 
i centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
I Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
j shonld be amended accordingly 

' (xTvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
’ 1st January 1981 

(xxvit) During the transition period the 
currency authority (» e , the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxvm) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be efiected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is 6d 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abohshed Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures siiould be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 

A Minute of Dissent — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one oi 
their numheiB, Sir Purshotamdas ThakordM, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Omce 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to which be came were that tlirmiglc 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report— a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by sue 
ocssivc Secretaries of State, who had In iiew 
some wliiUi Was ’often called the 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, ho stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues ds for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
fioheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colieagues 
was however the ratio 

Deahng with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
'Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments This it deehned to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925 He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices bad adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current lor nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms — 

"I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed mil be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be But 
I have very grave apprehensions that it the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is 6d. Is accepted and acted upon, 
India mil be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difQcult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stabihty and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rata of Is 6(f , the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended ” 

A Survey — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899 This 
was done in an article contributed to TM 
Battlers' Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this IS unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked — 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard That status Was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a ‘limping standard ' The Royal Com- 
mission declares that ' in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange ' Later 
they show that ‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency .Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic ’ 

*' However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war Th® exchange 
value of the rupee was stable , prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio , Iqdian trade and 
industry developed From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted m a considerable gam to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466 But it 
had three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence , it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion dehberately cornered 
against it , and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tiie comment ' when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact cemains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
Its imperfections ' 

" There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilhng and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council DratU or else abandon tne 
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convertibility of the Note Issue 'Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts follovred the pnce of silver. The effect 
of this v’ould have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing* 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ' permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done The vam effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the infiuence of good harvests, it has 
chmbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shillmg and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vidssitiides 
the Indian standard has legally perished In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stabihty of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that pohey can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It has to be imphed from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

*' Tlie responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
rupee, but the establishment of a standard 

I I would command reasoned confidence 

India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
ud to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
ic workmg and stability , to bring the control 
of currency and of predit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
mafket In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion 

Scheme for Gold Currency — "In the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
Immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded The scheme was presented by the 
ofiicials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Su; Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest \alue. 

" The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and seli gold bullion in 
400 oz bars; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold com in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to ^ve gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a farther penod, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
; million fine ounces, in ten years , the acquisition 
I in all of £103 milhons of gold , and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at' one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the firrt five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1 12 crore. 

“ This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed exammation, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincmg. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 miUions of gold, m addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc , 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of 'this large quantity of silver bulhon would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the ex^anges with Cbma, where India 
still does a large business Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Bs 3 crores a year. 

“ The evidence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, workmg in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly mfluenced by it in their 
own recommendations The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India's 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which thQ 
I Finance Authorities in that country faced them 

A Gold Bullion Standard — “The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bulhon standard Thfiy propose that an 
obligation shall be Imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
hmH) at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold panty of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no hmitation 
bemg imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be Bccurtd 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a stCTling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rnpee and the 
desirabihty of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link becween the currency and gold 

"This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in Its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade, India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard , its experience has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close The gold bullion 
^ndard satisfies all the country's real needs 
True, It will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded, 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But wldlst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open No-one contends tliat a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practlwblc The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which Is full of uncertainties and nslts But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
* Pojnt, tlie proposals leave India per- 
through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 
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Mtio Of two shUlinKr rupee ) 


*' The Gold Standard Beservo amounts at pre- 
sent to £40,000,000 invested in Goid and In Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 

" In theory the two reserves fulfll entirely 
different functions The Paper Currenoy 
Beserve is the backing for the Note Issne. The 
Gold Standard Boserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to mamtam the 
external value of the rupee In practice their 
action is closely Interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand lor remit- 
tance from India Is the gold in the paper ourrenoy 
reserve This invisible line of uemarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Beserve should be fixed by statute , that gold 
and gold securities should form not less umn 
per cent of the whole, with 60 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal , and that the holding of gold, whioh 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent, should bo 
raiaed to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 26 per cent in ten years Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Beserve should be Allowed to escape, 

*’^“8 the combined Beserve’ 
under statutory rantiol is wise; an arguable 
^0 could be made out for the thesis that the 
curroney ^fllculties of India have arisen in 
toe main from the decision of Bord Curzon's 
*F®®* acceptance 

legislative authority 
ine strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 
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at the two shilbng rate caused the Goveiimieut 
of India large losses, and inflicted .a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
It was one shilhng and fourpence sterling, 
in October, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

“ It IS not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ' the Executive had made up 
their mmds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fa\t accompli, achieved by 
them, not ha^mg hesitated by mampulation 
to keep up the rate even whUe we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country ' 

"It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Kot because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commission's scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India , as it Is a violent controversy will rage 
N. round this secondary issue, obscurmg the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommends- 
Mon a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
osition and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence ol the currency and credit author- 
ities Howe\er, up ha^e to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ‘convic- 
tion. which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, wluch it 
IS most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be foUowed 
by no countervailing advantage ’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot bq completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes Both sides 
admit that their conciusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures 
" The truth, I suggest, hes between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantia! 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtedness ol the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques 
luon of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

"Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There is no half-way house, 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months but of 
hours or minutes There would be an immedi- 
ate nse in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion, there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which lias been over-valued in the past , it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feehng akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six , 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
pnee to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue — " Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency , the actual currency ol 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1699-1900; it compelled 
heavy pm chases of silver, which Invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market , and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the sliver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later ' No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.' Both propositions can bo 
accepted in their entirety. 

" The rise in the volume of thejiaper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. Tt developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself , it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from Increased faejn- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning witn 
the introduction of univotsal notes of small «ie- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gamed. Wo can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical -converti- 
bility, * and this confidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them * 

“The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obhgation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obhgation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, wluch had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-lssued The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option , 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely m such quantities as may be re- 
quired for drcnlation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- 
rency position is such that the change' in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India is 
suffering from a surfeit bf rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Bs 400 crores There are £s 85 crores of silver 
coin and bulhon in reserve The whole tendency 
will be m the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only ulll there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive Inducement to the currency authonty 
to encourage a demand for rupees In order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing -the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation.’* 

The reception of the Beport followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article m The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensneiy above There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared m other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Boserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Beserve Bank These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Beport, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation winch would link currency\with creijit 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Beport At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 


Assembly, which urged that there bad not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect — 

“After considenng the report of the Boyal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Fmance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be Introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session “ 

The New Ratio — So far from doting the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Fechng ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable Interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bill to ghe 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1027 
The Indian Currency Bill was, however, accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies par tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterlmg 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowmg for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one sldlhng five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 

Exchange has since remamed stable at the one 
and sixpenny cate World trade depression in 
the slump of 1930 made it increasingly dilficult 
for the Government of India to maintain tlio 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling Since then, large exports of commer- 
cial and hoarded gold from India have served to 
keep the exchange ratio stable, despite much 
agitation for a reversion to the Is 4d ratio by 
interested parties Generally speaking, the ten- 
dency in the last ten y ears has been for the rupee 
to be worth more than Is fid , and thus Govern- 
ment have found no difficulty in maintaining a 
stable exchange Since the outbreak of tlio war 
in September 1939, official restrictions on ex- 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some inconv enlence to busmessmen But 
the rupee continues to maintain its strength and 
there is little doubt that, deft to itself, it would 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies ratlicr 
than depreciate 
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THE RESERVE BANK. 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or nnder an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part >of His :MbJesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way a^amst Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and havmg a branch m British hadia, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 


The followmg Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Eeserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 . — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Eeserve 
Bank for India to regulate the Issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
sectoring monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 

system of the country to its advantage; | registered as a sharehblder.'ceases'te be quali- 
And whereas m the present disorganisation ■ fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not ' any of the rights of a shareholder othetwise 
possible to determine what will be suitable as ; than for the purpose of the sale of his shares, 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary The Governor-General in CouncU shaU, by 

system , ^ notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 

But whereas it is expedient to make tern- parts of His Majesty's Dominions which shall 
porary provision on the basis of the existing , be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (e) 
monetary system, and to leave the question of, of sub-section (3) to be the Parts of ffis Majesty's 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be Dominions in which no disctimination against 
considered when the international monetary . Indian subjects of His Majesty exists, 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable __ . 

to make it possible to frame permanent measures; , asiSierto“X“?arSs sbahTe S 


It is hereby enacted as follows :■ 

(1) A Bank to be called the Eeserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted ‘for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the cnrrency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act 


follows, namely 

(o) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty, lakhs of rupees ; 

(b) to the Calcutta roister — one hundred 
and fortv-flve lai^ of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
i fifteen lakhs of rupees ; 


(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the i 
name of the Eeserve Bank of India, havmg Madras register — seventy lakhs 

perpetual succession and a common sea!, and rupees , 

shall by the said name sue and be sued (e) to the Eangoon register — thirty lakhs of 

Share Capital — (1) The original share capital r^P®6s 
ot the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided Provided that if at the first allotment the 
Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which total nommal value of the shares on the Delhi 
shalJ be fully paid up ' register for which applications are received is 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be than one todred and ^en laps of 

maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras rupees, pe Centml Boara shall, before pro 
and Eangoon, and a separate issue of shares ceding to py anotmmt, tester my shares 
shall be made m each of the areas served by up to a maximum nomtoal vara 

those registers, as defined In the First Schedule, tpty-five lalAs of rupees fr^«rat register 
and shares shall be transferable from one ^ 

register to another Calcutta register, - 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regls- A Committee consistmg of two elected mem- 

tercd as such in any area In which ho is ordinarily hers of the Assembly and one elected member 
resident or has his prmcipal place of busmess of the Council of State to he elected by non 
In India, but no person shall be registered as a official members of the respective Houses sbau 
eharcholder in more than one register , and no be associated with the Central Board for the 
person who is not — • purpose of makmg public Issue of shares and 

(а) domiciled in India and either an Indian ! the first allotment of shares 

Bubjep of His Majesty, or a subject of a State iq allotting the shares assigned to a regis 

in India, or Central Board sh^, in the first instence 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident In allot five shares to each qnahfied appUcam 

India and domiciled m the United Kingdom who has apphed for five or more shares , ana, 
ot in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the'if the nnmber of such appUcants is greawr 
government of which does not discriminate in than one-fifth of the total number 01 snares 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, assigned to the register, shm determine oy rat 
or ^ the applicants to whom the shares shall be 

(c) a company registered under the Indian * allotted. 

Companies Act; 1913, or a society registered j (7) If the numbenof such appheants Is Ics' 

under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912,. than one-fifth of the number of shares asslgnea 

or any other law for the time being in force in , to the register, the Central Board 

Bntujh India relating to co-operative societies remaining shares firstly, up to the limit oi one- 
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hall of sneh remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and eqmtable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible 

(8) Kotwithstonding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twentj 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the pro^sions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstandmg anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor- 
General In Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned 

(10) The Governor-General in Council sliall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (0) 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
hold by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold ofllco ns Director. 

Increase and reduction of share capital 
— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council and nith the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in general meeting 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall bo assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully pvid 
up, and the price at which they mav be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council 


may exercise all powers and do Ml acts and 
things which mav be exercised or done by the 
Bank and arc not bv this Act cxprcsslv dlivctrd 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting 

fl) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors namely — 

(а) a Governor and two Deputy Gov fmor», 
to be appointed bv the Governor- General in 
Council after consideration of the rcroininrnda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf 

(б) four Directors to be nominated bv the 
Governor-General in Council 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various regl<ferr, 
in the manner provided In section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namclv — 

(1) for the Bombay register — too Dircrlor', 
(ti) for the Calcutta register — tooDlrertors, 
(tfi) for the Dellil rcgi'ter — too Dlrcetors , 
(tt) for the Ifadns register — one Director , 
(r) for the Bangoon register — one Diti-rior, 

and 

(d) one government oflielal to be uruiiii atrii 
by the Governor General in Counril 

(2) The Gov emora^ Deputy Govrrnorsfhall 
devote their whole tMBk to the niTalrc of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and alloo- 
anccs as may be determined bv the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Oovcnior 
General in Council 

(8) ADeputv GovemorandtheDlreetorneml 
nated under clause (d) of sub section (1) mav 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote 

Provided that when the Governor li al'ent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him In thb 
behalf In writing may vote for Mm 

(4) The Governor and n Deputy GoTmt r**i'b 
hold ofiicc for such tenn not cxci rdlag live year- 
as the Governor General In CoJiiell iiaa fi 
when appointing tlKm, and (hall 1 e <',^11 'r fi » 
re appointment 

A Director nominated under riai,*e (I) tr 
elected under claiirc (c) of sub*fet<c 1 (1) 
hold ofiicc for five year*, or thtv i't<r «.!"l 
his fuccc"or sh"ll have beta duly rirtalr'te! 
or elected, and, subject to tbe j-rvi 'orv e' 
section 10, sball be ellglUc fc' n rcml-'tlc', 
or re election 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall appiv to the 
allotment of such additional share*, and existing 
sliaroholders shall not enjoy nnv preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional share* 

The Bank shall, as soon a* mav t>c, c*tabli*b 
oflices in Bombav-, Calcutta, Delhi, 3Iadra* 
and Bangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
oi the Governor-General in Council, elsewhere 

The general snperinteadenee and direction of 
the aflalrs and buEine*s of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Gentnil Board of Directors whlcli 


! A Dlrcctf* nomlratid ujidf c''Uff (tfi <• 
I sub-section (1) shall he'd of cf dun g t* 1 “ 
pleasure of the Governor Geae-a! la (ra-''-'; 

(5) Ho act C' pro^erdiug oMb*- pfcrd f’j” 
be questioned on ti'C grcu-id mfi’v r! t*i»- 
existence ol any v.acancv in, o-arv d''*''* la ti t 
consMtutlcn of tbc Doa*d 

Local Boardf — (J) I>o^al Board s’-U le 
con'tituled fo» each of the Cve are s ri-c Crf 
in the I In' Schedule, atd s’ s!l c'— 

1 (0) Cve iremler* 

them*eivts hy lie s’.v'r'"''' iru nk- •*’ re-,- » 
.tCTVd cn tie rt,-i5‘er f r tl at ii : 

' quBllCed to v c*e, end 
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iinlosB, Within two months of the date of his 
appointniont, nomination or election, he ceases 
to bo such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber of aLocal Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
ns from the date of such election or nomliia-i 
tion, as the case may be 

(0) A Director may resign his office to the 
Goaernor- General in Council, and a member of a. 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central! 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become aaacant 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of exeouting his duties or is absent on Icaa e or 
otherwise in circumstances not invohlng the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor- 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations mane by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank 

(2) If an elected Director Isfor any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take Ins place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the I.ocal Board, the 
Ccntrnl Board may nominate thereto ana 
qualified person recommended by' the elected 
members of the Local Board 


iox him, shall preside at inectin’i of th'' f'cit- i 
Board, and, in the cacnl of an t\ . 
votes, shall haae a second or r'^tlnc: \ 'If 

General Meetings — (I) A rcnrral i if ijn 
(hereinafter in this Act referred lo n- Hi' ninn I 
general meeting) shall he hold nnnnli\ -i' a 
place where there is an office of thf Ha”!. \ d’ n 
sis weeks from the date on whic’i ft o 'i n d 
accounts of the Bank arc clo’cil, and a fr" - 1 
meeting may be conacned by the CoPi' ! i’ i^i ' 
at any other time 

Provided that the annual general nirrf in'- ci - n 
not bo held on t«o con'ccuti\e oi ca '"11 ' 
any one place 

(21 The Bhareholdcrs present at " ' fa' >1 
meeting shall be entitled to dbcii s t'l" i n t d 
accounts, the report of the Cenlrfl l.n'! < 1 
the working of tlio Dank tliroiiglniil t’l' si >■ 
and the auditors* report on the anmi-l > a' 1 1 . • 
sheet and accounts 

(3) Every shareholder shall be eni ’t!" I fo a' - 
tend atony* general meeting and eath'In-fli i> ' r 
who has been registered on nnr rr-i'lfr, • 
period of not lees than slv months co'liri- > I'li 
the date of the meeting, as hnldlng fne o* 1 
shares shall haae one \ofe and on a pil' I " a- 
demanded each shareholder so re,'i<.tfrcl •b-li 
have one \oto for each five share-, li it snl j- 't t" 
a maximum of ten votes and piicli votf • in I - 
exercised by prow appointed on earli o -r . 
for that purimse, such proxy being Idii’ U i 
shareholder entitled to yote at fin t’ 1 
and not being an officer or ('iii>!ii\ ■ of tb 
Bank 

(1) The foHouing proti-inns shall apj'l. f> 
the flrstconstitutlon of tlie fVnfral V • n I, "i 
notwithstanding anything contalne 1 In < * "> 
8, the Pcntral Board n« con«llttiff<l in -ri-iii)a> e 
therenith shall be deemed to bediih c O' ft* ’*' 1 
in accordance wltli this Act 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
ofiicc of a Director other than the yacancics 
prOMded for in subsection (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and In tlic case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
y ided in section 9 for the election of Directors 

ProMded that before such election is made tlie 
resulting yacancy , if any , in the I/jcal Board and 
any yacancy in the oflice of an elected member 
of such Board yyhieh may Ime been flllcil by a 
member nominated under sub section (3) shall 
bo filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner proyided in section 0 for the 
election of members of a Local Boanl 

(5) A person nominated orclscffd under thii 
section to fill a casual yacancy shall subj'Ct 
to the proya'o eont dned in <!ub-«ecli'in (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of Iht 
term of his predecessor 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall bo 
conycncvl by the Goyernor at leact 'lx llmis in 
each year and at Ica't once in each quarter 

(2) .Vny three Directors may require the 
Ooyemor to conycne a mcitlng of the Crnt'-al 
Board at any time and the Goyemor shall fort'i- 
nith pony one a meeting aceonlingly 

(3) Iho Goyemor, or in his ab'cace the De 
puty Goyernor nutliorired by the Goyeraar unde' 
till provi'Oto'nl>-''ectioa ( •) i f - ilii'iSto an*' 


*1 I 


I («> 


! 


(2) The flr't Goyernor end the fir f ji ; 

Goyernor or Deputy (ioye^nar^•l iP I ' t 
ed by the Goycrnor-Oeneral la 1 ,r ’ r>' } • 

own inltlntlyc, and shall rrr'I\c tv 'i ' • 
and allowanees as he may d. i 11 1 

(3) The first eight Dire'’'ii'- f , ‘ *’ * 

shariholders on the yanm' f •' *' > ■' ' 
nominated by the r,ov( r’l ir >1' .■ ”1 1 * ’ 

from the areas 'crycl ** 'p''-*i .• '» 1 t' 
rcgl'ttr-, and the Director- •0 r 
hold otlicc until tlitlr ••n—t i'' «' 

duly clecUal as p'-oy.Jt-l in "• 

(4) On the rirlry of ca-’i «i'"r 
tnelyc month' aft'r the r It ila-' n > t i' 

' under Bub-5»ction (0) two Direr* *■,- 1 ' -'1 I "■ • 

led in the manat r proyjlM in f'r*i 1 o i *> - ' 

I the I'lreetors »o nmlaatrtj } lye f • 
by eketed Piri'ctor" hn' ling oP >■ •" ‘ 

(With 'cclion S The regi *er la r- *- * ' 

' whi' h the rlect'on 1« fa 1 " b* ’ ' -'i 1 * 

bv lot {roan araoag the je- -ft-t »» * > 

, bv nora'aa'e-i Direr* ar-, a.'- i f r t' 

‘of sneh lot t' e ’fa'*ra« '• I II"' 
shall lie t'Ca'eJ E* If t* f y c - ; » , f '• 
only. 

4s soan b' ma* I” •>'*/■» t’ r * - — 

'ed tills 4c*, the Ceat'Bl L-ir* *’ •* <* - • t - 
t"3r* to be y,f t BT « ra-y s’ l ^ 
order to cocitd*.te Locil I'.-" 'r 

With the j y '-1 • 


I „ j 
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members of such Local Boards shall hold oillco 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (0) of 
section 9 but shall not exercise any right under 
sdb-soction (7) of that section. 

Business — ^The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in .Council, 
the Governor-General In Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
hona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall bo that of a sohoclulcd bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(h) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable In India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
hank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace , 

(e) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in seourltios of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such Bcourlties of States in India as may 
bo spcollled in this behalf by the Govomor- 
Ocnoral in Council on the recommendation of the 
tcntral Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purcliase from and sale to sche- 
dnied banks of sterling in amounts of not loss 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees , 

{b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of oxciiango (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rcdlarount shall bo made in 
India except with a scheduled bank , and 

(e) tiio keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom , 

(4) tlie making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed iicriods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(n) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
^ of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India ; 

(b) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same; 


a sudh bills of exchange and promissory 
3 as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative' bank, supported 
by doouments of title to goods wliicn have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial trade 
transaetions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(B) the making to the Govomor-Qcneral in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each ease not later than three montlis ffoni 
the date of the making of the advance , 

(G) the issue of demand drafts made liayable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 

(8) -the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local GoA’crnment 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may bo specified in this behalf by the 
Governor-General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board 

Provided that seourltios fully guaranteed ns 
to principal and interest by the Government 
I of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
: or a State In India shall bo doomed for tho pur- 
poses of this olauso to bo securities of such 
Qovornmont, authority or State ; 

Provided further that tho amount of sueh 
securities held at any time in tho .Banking 
Department shall bo so regulated that— 

(a) tho total value of such securities shall 
not exceed tho aggregate amount of tho share 
capital of tho Bank, tho Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of tho liabilltlos of tho Banking 
Department in respect of deposits , 

(b) tho value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed tho aggregate 
amount of tho share capital of tho Dank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fifths of tho liabilities 
of tho Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) tho value of such securities maturing 
after ton years shall not exceed tho aggregate 
amount of tho share capital of tho Itank ana 
the Reserve Fund and ono-llfth of the llabliities 
of the Bnnlrlng ' Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(0) Tho custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and tho collection o* tno 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or oivi 
donds, of any such securities , 

(10) tho sale and realisation of all 
whether movable or ilnmovablc, which may 
in any way come into tlio possession or ino 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, or 
any of its claims, 
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(11) t-lie acting as agent for the Secretary of or protms'sorj note does not f>nr t!ic *Icntt iro 
State In ConnciI, the 6 o\ernor'Gencralin Council of a sclicdulcd bank or a provincial co opernf Ire 
lor any Local Go% eminent or local authority of bank, or 

State in India in the transaction of any of the 

following kinds of business, namely. — ( 2 ) pnrehaec or sell sterling in amoui.t* ol 

, . . . . not less than the equivalent of one hiii of 

(а) the purchase and sale of gold or silver , rupees , or 

( б ) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody { (3) make loans or advance* rcp'jablo on 

of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any {demand or on the expiry of flxcJ r^ri''-]' n 
company , {exceeding ninety dajs aciln'it the va'ion* twira 

(c) the collection of ■the proceeds, ■vrhothcr 

principal, interest or dividends, of any securities [ Provided that a eommlttcc of the Hoard nr tlm 
or shares , i Governor shall not, save in nves nt •p'-rlvi 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the ! “ffifney, anfliorircd action under this ♦.edon 

risk of the principal, by bills of exchange pav able P'^'or consultation with the Centrvl 
cither in India or elsewhere ! Board and tint in all ra'Ci action so nutimrlrr i 

, . i shall be reported to the mernpers of the Ccntrvl 

(e) the management of public debt ; ■ jjgard forthwith 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold com and Forbidden Butinei* — Svvo o'* nthernl'e 

bullion; {provided In sections 17, 18 and 43, the Ji-nk 

(13) the opening of an account with or tlio "'“J ... .... 

making of an agency agreement with, and fu cage In trade or otliTwi-’ invc a 

the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, olrcct Interest in anv commercial. In iui*tial 
vrhicb is the principal eturrenej authority of any other undertaking, eveepf siiclt intercut aa {< 
country under the law for the time being in , .“nJ ''’“J acquire in the courre of tli" 

force in that countrv or anv international bank satisfaction of anj of Ifs claims , provided t’ni 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the aB s»ch intwots shall bo di-poscl of at tiic 
funds of the Bank In the shares of any such earliest poEvlbie moment , 

international bank , ' ( 2 ) purchase it* own share* or the s livrr to 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period other bank or of any compan.. or grant 

not exce^lng one month for the purposes of 1 opo® the security of any such slrrc* ; 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of j (s) advance money on mortgage of, r-r olli-r 
security for money’ so borrowed (wise on the sccarjty of, immoval'lc ir-'p rt, 

Provided that no money shall be borroned of relating thereto, or b'-^i le 
imdcr tills clause from any person In India the ounct of Immovable propertv, (rrept w, 
other than n schedule bank, or from any person ' tar ns Is neccs«ary for Us own bu-lnr * pv 
outside India other than a bank which Is the ' ”’^ 0 ® "“J rosWcoo”tor ifsoflicerc and sirvrnt* 
principal currency authority of any country ; ( 4 ) make loans or advances ; 

under the law for the time being in force in that ' ,,, , . , 

country *traw or accept bills pavabic otbirvi 

Provided farther that the total amount of 

such borrowings from persons In India shall allow interest on ucp 5 l,j or c_"riM 

not at any time exceed the amount of the share accounts 

capital of the Bank , Central Dankine Function* 

Thc Bank shall nnlcrt-vle to anr.t .. , 
subject to tlic proYlsIon of this Act, end account of the nf I'l ( * , i 

(10) genernllv, the doing of all such matters P'1 }he Governor Gen* ral In f .v*.--'! '• 1 
and things as may be lncidcnt.ai to or consc Lapl Govemmept* a* ma^ I’vvc t *' r • '-ij 
nuential upon the exercise of Us povvers or the nianagcment of tii'ir orn f'.'Vit- ,1 r* 


quential upon the exercise of Its povvei 
discharge of its duties under tills Act 


venues enJ such St'trv In Ii Ha a* t vv 
approved of ned not'"'’'! bv t’ i 0 v*-. 


occasion has arisen making it necessary orj (j) Tjio Govc-nor GeuTal In Coi.’--'! 1 

expedient that action should ho taken underifQcji Local Govc'n^i^ntv a' tr-v J't. t'* 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit custody and n’a’!Rfe'ne'"t of t’ ''r ovir j ' vi' - s! 
iu the interests of Indian trade, commerce, revenues sbvllca*'ist t'le o*' “..'’t r J! 
Industry and. agriculture, the Bank may, not- tlons as nay be ag’cM np-a. wj'h e’l t‘ 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- i 3 on>'v, icii.litan<“', ti'-',*’ c st .1 t — t* > 
clau*es (fl) and (M of clause ( 2 ) or sub-clause tran*acU*> * in Jr In c' I, la r-'**. t'li, 
( 0 )or( 6 )ofclauso(S)orclause( 4 )of scct'oa 17. — depo-it fri: r* h.*>:tsta’l t» I 

( 1 ) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills ’'Itb *bc Baal" 
of eaohange or promissory note* spcelfloJ in Proviiv-d that , 

sub cIiii'C (n) or (M of clause (2) or sub-clause , ebtU prevr.i* ti Gov'-'U' > 

(t) of clause (S) of that sccllon though such I'l'l or anv to'-a) G&vfx' 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor- 
General in Council and Local Govenunonts 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
nlth the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor- General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be 

(4) Any agreement made under tills section to 
wluch the Governor- General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may bo after it is mode, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
<%oIe right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor-General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor- General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor-General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such onrronoy notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which tids 
C h.ipti T comes into force tlie Governor General 
in ( oimcll shall not issue any currency notes 

Issue Department — (1) The issue of bank 
notes ^iiaU be conducted by the Bank in an 
[.>bue Department which shall be separated and 
kept whollj distinct from the Banking Depart- 
I'loot, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any habllity other than 
the llabiiities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
nn> otlier person except m exchange for other 
b ink notes or for such coin, bullion or seountlcs 
as are permitted by tills Act to form part of the 
Deserve 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one himdrcd rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor-General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall bo such as ma> be approved by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
.iny place In British India in payment or on 
.!('( ouiit lor the amount expressed therein, and 
slnll be guaranteed by the Governor-General 
111 Couucil. 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that With effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any senes of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at on oifico or agency of the 
Bank 

The Bank shall not lo-lssue bank notes which 
are tom, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor-General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note . 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Govemor-Goneralin Council, 
proscribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and hmitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or hank notes may bo 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shah be laid on the table of 'both 
Houses of the Central Legislature 

The Bank shall not bo liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
189D, in respect of bank notes issued by it 

(1) If in the opinion of the ..Governor-Gonoral 
in Council the Bank falls to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under tills 
Act, he may, by notification In the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to bo anpet- 
seded, and thereafter the general aupenaten- 
denoo and direction of the affairs of the Dank 
shall bo entrusted to such agency ns the Governor- 
General In Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 

I acts and things wliich may be c\ercis<'d or done 
I by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When notion is taken under this section 
the Governor- General in Coimcil shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to bo laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possimo 
opportunity and In any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as omrossly authorized by tills Act, 
the Governor- General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
bundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hnndis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person , ^ 

provided that cheques or drafts, inoludlng ' 
hundis, payable to hearer on demand or otuer- 
wiso may be drawn on a person's account witn 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine wiiicji 
may extend to the amount of the bill, Jiunoi, 
note or engagement In respect whereof tno 
offence is committed 

(2) No prosecution under this section sbaU 
be institute except on complaint made by mo 
Batik 
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Assets of the Issue Department* 

(1) TJjo assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee com and rupee seciiritica to 
such aggregate amount as is not leas than tlic 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter dellncd, 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than Wo-llfths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities 

Provided tliat the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion sliall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees iu value. 

^(8) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
sccnritlcs of any maturity and such bllis of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as arc eligible for purchase b\ tlio 
Bank under suii clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (l) of 
section 18 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at an} 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
tlie assets or fifty crores of rupees, viluchevor 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General In Council, such 
amount plus a siini of ten crores of rupees 

(I) Por tile purposes of tins section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 17812 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
bo valued at its face value, and securities shall 
bo valued at the market rate fur the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and golil bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be hold in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assetsshaU be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bink 
which IS in aiiv other bank or in .my inlnt or 
treasurj or m transit may be reckoned as i> irt 
of the assets 

(6) J'or the purposes of this Feclion, the 
sterhng securities whlcli mav be held as part of 
the assets shall be seiurlties of nnj of the follow- 
ing kinds pavable in the currencj of the UniUd 
Kingdom, nniucl> — 

(fi) balances at the credit of the Issue Dc- 
p.artmcnt with the Bank of Bngland , 

(4) bills of cschaiigc bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and pajaMe 
at anv place in the United Kingdom and haring 
a inaturitj notcxctcdlng ninctv davs , 

(c) government sccunfies of tlic bnltcd 
ICliigdom maturing within five jears* 

Provided that, for a period of two vevrs Irom 
the date on wiiieh this Chapter comes into 
force, anv of such last mentioned securities imj 
be securities maturing .after five jeirs, and tlic 
Bank inaj, at anj time before the rrplrv of that 
period, dispose of «iich securitn siiotwitlibtanolng 
nnj tiling coni allied in section 3 7, 

Liabilities of the Issue Department- — (1 ) Tlit 
Iiibiliiu-. ot the It-suc Depirtimnt shall hi 
.111 amount equal to the total of the 


amount of the currencj nob s of tb- G.ivr'ii 
nicnt of Iiidu and bink ludta fur tin trie 
bting 111 till ul it ton 

(2) For the purpo'-c'! of lid* i I'-ii n>i\ 
currencj note of the Govcrnmnit «f liidU or 
hank note which Ins not biMi pti (ul"l (< r 
pijmcnt wilhm forty vnrs fumi tb'’ M il w 
ot April following the <liife of i<-su< >-Im!I I 
deemed not to be fn eirrulatlon, and tl,< v dm 
thereof shall, nofv i(li'<laitduig auvlbiug ro’i 
tamed In sub section (2) of snli-.u 2 I •' | ■'i ’ 
by the Issue Departnuiit to the loiVirn'O 
Gcner.al In Conndi or the Ilvtikmg lb i vrluv nf, 
as the ease inaj be , but anv sii< b nol' , If siil i 
qiicnflj presented for pav mini, lull b> i ill 
bj the Binking Dipirtinrnt, ml anv m b 
pajment In flic ensn of a eiirriinv iiob' il lb' 
Government of Indn sji i|i p,. diMb 1 t > lb* 
Governor General in Connul 

On Ibe date on vvblili tbi flnpbT f no 
Into force tlic Psiic Di piilim nl ( Inll lai > ov' i 
from (he Governor Oeiier.allnfomiilltln llvbilib 
for .all the ciirrinrj lude . of tli'* bovi tno miff 
India for the time being In elniilil*.n an' 
the Governor Gcner.al In (‘iiirml '■bill Iruid'r 
to the Issue Di pirtinriit I'oM eniii, i n! I bull! "i 
sterling seeiiritics, ruiiti> iiun aii'l ni| ■ " iirl 

ties to such iggir_ili iniiillilt I iDi 

total of Ibe amount id llin lliblliU ‘o I tin 
ferred The coin, ludliun niiil unirili' ') 11 
be transferred In sinli prop>rtii>n n I > ijnijb 
wllli the rcqiilrcmcnf of sutlon '■ i 

ProvidP<l that the fold anioiiut of Hi. , '1 
coin, gold hiillion .and Stirling -n iiiiU > Inn 
ferred shall not bo le.s thin om ball »•' lb 
whole amount trim ferieil, and fliil th' anmuit 
of rupee coin so Iransfernd sliill not iti' ' 
liftj crores of riii't'i s 

Provided fiirlhrr tint Ibe wh ib- of lb i d 1 
coin and gold btiHJon h'l! bv fb<'ib<virt t 
General in Connell In tbe goll i u I i 1 r* 'v 
and (lie paper cum nev retrvi at tl t’l u ■>} 
transfer shall bo so tnn b rrnl 

(1) After ibe tJose of anv in » I V' i 

In vvhlrli llic minimum am.iunl of ro, i< i j 

licid in the askifs, a« sli'iwii In I'jv i f " i’ 

aecoiiiifs of the i.-io inpartuo >1 t ' t> * v . 
proscribed umler siibsiiiiin (ii o' -<i’ a f 

Is greater than fill j iroie idri’f' <ri^'i 

of the total amount of tb" a' * '« I I’n !' 
tb.it acroiint, wblcluvir linj I t’. i ’> ’■ 
the Banl niij drlivc 1 1 I'l- i.ii, i >■ i,i ' ' i 
In Council rupie r I'n up to tl • in ' ' * cf i i 
cvciss bjt not vwtii Hit III r 0 I t f » 
five crores of riip'c*. " lo-t j i ” ■ • < ' J ' 

(e.ider valui in the firm of b.ol r , i ' 

or sicurities 

PfotUcI tbit II V'c Jtjitl •</ ''i 
amount of goM con, e II 1. ‘ *' 

£C-urilIcs fn fit a'^'ts <*i. j .t a' f s ' • 
csccf 1 om half of fp t * !-> '.'iX i t 

not exert iing t o'ff-'i'*' ' i ' b 

be in poll c d 1 , po! I b i! 1 a < ^ ’ 

secuiitlc' as mav t> b M ' ' 

miiers«b''*cM:a (0)<d 1 < i 

(2) After the i' sn tf r e s , 

in wld }i tb' inJ - ' *■ f ' ' 

lull la tl I s"'!’-, f o ' ! ' I ’• r ' I 

cronsof rui/e*£orr',‘ e t ' *s 

of (Jic a'tt's, a' 4 J sb- , V ' ’-v.* 
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the greater the Governor-General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, hut not without its 
consent Exceeding live crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value, 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor- General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended fiom time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold ns 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold com and gold bulhon 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterhng 
securities remain held as such assets 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold com, gold bulhon and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor-General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum "pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 , and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 

Provided that the tax shall not In any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor-General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee com delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section , and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor- General in Council under that 
section 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee com qu 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand m exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1900, 

(2) The Bank shall. In exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which arc legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1006, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation , and the Governor- General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor-General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
<-h ill 1)0 released from its obligations to supply 
tlicm to the pubhe. 

Obligation to sell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell to any person nho makes a demand 
in that behalf at its oificc in Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi, Madras or Eangobn and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate dchvery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling loss than 
ten thousand pounds. 


Obligation to buy sterling — ^The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its ofiice in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Bangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterhng less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment-of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. ^ 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than live per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as ahomx 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2), 

Ea:j>te«afM)n.— Tor the purposes of this seotipn 
liabilities shall not include thq paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank oi the 
amount of any loan taken from the. Eeserve 
Bank 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to tjio 
Governor- General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 


(а) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(б) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary com, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India,-respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
If Fridayis a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and suim return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which It relates . 

Provided that where the Bank is 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under tnw 
sub-section is impracticable In the case oi any 
scheduled bank by reason of the SooRTRViyieai 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to b 
dispatched not later thuu fourteen days aiW 
the end of the month to which it feJ^lng 

the details specified in this sub section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business lO 
the month. 
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(3) If at tho close of business on any day 
before tlie day flTod for the next return, the 
balance held at the Hank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank In respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent aboNc 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 

, the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal Interest shall be 
increased to a rate fire per cent abo'vc the bank 
latc in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below tho prescribed miniinum 

(4) Anj scheduled bank failing to comply 
with tho provisions of sub section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor-General in Council 
or to tho Bank, as tho ca«c may be, or to each, 
<1 penalty of one hundred rujiccs for each da} 
during which the failure continues 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the crent of a refusal b}* the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, mav 
bo levied by a direction of tho principal Civil 
Court having Jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
dirertion to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor- 
General In Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-seotton (2) to tho 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General In Council In other cases. 

(0) The Governor-General In Council shall, 
by notlUrntloii in the Gazette of India, direct 
. the inclusion in the Second Schedule of anj 
bank not alre.ady so included which c.arrics on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and resets cs of an 
aggregato value of not less than five lakhs 
of rnpccs, and 

(b) is a company ns defined In clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorpor.ated b\ 
or uridcr anj law in force in nn> place out'idc 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of anj scheduled 
bank the aggregate saluc of whose paid up 
capital and reserve becomes at ana time le-i 
than fho lakhs of rupees, or which goes Into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carrj on 
banking business 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a con'olldated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub section (2) of section 42 
exhibited In the returns rcccBcJ from sclie- 
duled banks under that section 

The Bank mav require anv proMncIa! co- 
operafiae bank avlth which it lias anv traii'>ac- 
tion-. under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to In sub section (2) of section 42 
and If it does so, the provisions of sab-scctloa- 


(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apj-lj <-n far ai 
miy be to such co operatise 1 ank a if it wort 
a sclicdnlod bank 

Acreement willi the Imprrial Haul — 
(1) The Bank shall enter Into an wicitiKiit 
avlth the Imperial Bank of India wlii<h •■hall 1 
eiibjcct to the approaalof the <>narrnor (it'icrsl 
In Council, and shall bo e\pr< ssr.l t., e.iine info 
force on flicd.afe on which fins f'liai'f<'r c.unrs 
Into force and to remain in fiir.'c f.ir fiftcr i 
jears and thereafter unlil f.'rniinat-.l aft-r 
five years* notice on either side, eai shall 
further contain the proMslons »et forth In the 
Third SclMHluIc 

Proaided that the agrremeiif *hill he r'.ndi 
tlona] on the inalnfcnancc of a 'nniitl (im i I 
position 1)J the Imperial Hank and ftiaf if. in 
thcopinion of tho fentral Ifnard, tli” )Mi]>ilai 
Bank has killed elllicr to fuKil fli.> t -vn liti.-i •, 
of the Vgrcenicnlorto maliitiln a siiiin 1 nil II . il 
position, the Central Boaril sliall iiiak> » rn iin- 
mendation to the Ifnaeriior (Jrnrnl In t.iniiril, 
and the Governor (Srneral in < nuneil, nffi r 
inalang such further cuqiitrv as he thinks i,t 
mav issue InsttuclUms to the Impitlal I'm! 
with reference either to the nereennnt nr (> 
any matter which In his iipinlnn Invidvis the 
security of the Oovernnient iiinnips or the ~ fi 
of tho Issue Bcpartnirnl In tho rii‘tn.lv t f ttie 
Imperial Bank, and In the event nf tli>* imp' flat 
Bank disregarding •■ucli Imlrin l"in'- Siia 
declare the agreement to In t"rmln itc I 

(2) The agreement referre 1 t > In iit m I >a 
(1) shall, as soon as may bo af|( r It 1 1 m 1 1> , I 
laid before tho Central ly'Ji lit lire 

General ProvUiont 

The Governor Oener.al In ronnell hill t — i • 
for to the Bank rupee seeiirille i.f tin v ilm < t 
flvecrorcsof rupees to he alloeafi 1 h. tlie I’l’il 
to the Reserve iimd 

After making provlslrm for had m 1 ' t 

debts, depreciation In a'nits n'lit’i) it' • f ■ 
staff and superannuation fiindi-, 'r 1 i h i •) '- 
contingencies as are u>'iiillv pr .v Ii i f • » v 
bankers, and after pavni'ot unt if t’ i* " 
annual profits of a c.iTiinh‘i.e div !•■ ' - 
such rate not exceeding five I'c* e- it ' i 

on the share capital a* th" i»o f *».''■ 1 

In Connell may tix at the tune nf l' e j , t { 

shares, a pirtlon of the suriliK elrli • e • ' 
to the paymentof an aldl''nr al iliv if t t i‘ ► 
shareholders eileulat'd on li' -"de • f "'i 
In (he roiirtb .‘^ch'-'Jiile t 1 t* ' 1 ' > f •*, 

surplus shall he pall t j t* ir >}’ ^ (m f -1 
la Council 

Proaided t! at If at a’l tm e t'i<“ l’<- 

Pund Is le'S than the ‘hare r i ’ ' I* - 

than fifty lakhs of rup'''-* of the -vsj ' ,,»t 

whole of the siirihi! If k-s tlrn *' i * 
shall be al'oeated to tlw Re'" rv 1 . ' 

(1) Notwithsta'- JI'i’ anvt* r ' t 

file Indian Income fax Art it'-- < *■ s 'i'- 
cnactnent for tl.» time I" n,. ’a ' f-' r- tt - ' 
to Income tax or suf-*- tax, i "1. »» -i ’ ’ • 
he llah’e to pav iri'^’iet-x > ^ " ’sx > ^ 

anv of Us Irror e, j 'i 2: ‘ - t a..*' 

Ih-vavl’e.! that fa t' '« •' *' t’ 

affect (he 1 al'l *} ef t'\ -** 1' ' ' f" * 

of iBCcmc fax o' si ,'e' *:x 
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(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other i 
rele\ant proMSion of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be " Interest on Securities ” 

Tlie Bank shall make pubhc from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper ehgtble for purchase under 
this Act 

(1) ITot less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be ehgible during his con- 
tinuance in office Any auditor shall be ehgible 
for re-election on quitting office 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be j 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, If so appointed, shaU < 
hold office only until that meeting All audi - 1 
tors elected under tlus section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of auy auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor- General In Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts ofxhe Bank 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall bo bis 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating theieto; 
and eiery auditor shall have a hst delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
ail reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and mav, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor-General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him m investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor- General in 
Council, ns the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in tvery such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Jmard, 
whether It has been given and whether it is 
‘i'ltisf'u torj Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting 

Rotnrae — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
trmsmit to the Governor- General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Depsatment and 
of the Bankmg Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 


ns the Governor- General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor-General in Council Mnil cause 
those accounts to be pubhshed weekly m the 
Gazette of India. 


(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor- 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
Signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor-General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published in the 
Gazette of India, 


(3) The Bank shall also, witiiin two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor- 
General In Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shar^oldor of 
the Bank 

Agricultural Credit Department Bank 
shall create a special Agricnltural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(o) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and he available 
for consultation by the Governor- General In 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(5) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank In connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

fl) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and In any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor-General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely — 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons ano 
firms, not being sohedided hanks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 


lb) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between ngn- 
cultiiral enterprise and the operations ox tno 
Bank 


(2) When the Bank Is of opinion that too 
International monetary position has bcTOino 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possmio 
bo determine what will be suitable os a pornio* 
nent basis for the Ibdian monetary system a^ 
bo frame permanent measures for a monotw 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor- 
General in Council 

(1) The Local Board of any area *nny at 
time require any shareholder who is rogKtai 
on the register for that area to,,^“rniBh to tl 
Local Board wltlun a specified time, not be mg 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in suen 
Eorm as the Central Board ”8"“ f ho 

prescribe, giving particulars of all sliarcs on r 
said register of which he Is the owner. 
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The Reserve Bank. 


hy the Beserve Bank of India at its ofDces, 
branchea and ngenuies in India at the bullion 
Aulue of such coins calculated at the rate of' 
8 47512 grams troy of fine gold per rupee * 
The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927 are liereby 
repealed. 

In sttb-tection (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word "Royal” 
the words “Re8er\ e Bank” shall be inserted. ^ 
The Reserve Bank began workrnth the opening 
of the financial year 1935'36. The ~Bank made a 
net profit of Rs 63,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31, 1936 

REPORT FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30th, 1941. 

The repoit of the Central Board of the Reserve 
Bank of India for the year ended June 30, 1941, 
states that after payment of expenses of 
adimmstiation and piovision for sundry liabih- 
tleo and contingencies the net profit amounts 
to Es 2,79,26,447-3-3 Of this amount, the 
sum of Rb 17,50,000 will be utilised for pay- 
ment to shareholders of a dividend at the rate of 
31% per annum being the cumulative rate 
fixed by the Central Government in accordance 
with section 47 of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1934, leaving a surplus of Rs 2,61,76,447-3-3 
for pajment to the Central Government in 
a ccordanco ith the said section The increased 
profits are duo to an increase m the Bank’s 
assets, corresponding to an increase in its note 
ibbuc liabilities as a result of expansion of 
turrcncy, and to tlie fact that some of them 
wore held in the form of securities yielding a 
higher rate of inteicst 

Tlic tot.iI number of ■'hareholders dechned 
from 50 057 to 51408 during the jear The 
effects, of the amtudment of the Reserve Bank 
<»t India Act Kforred to m the last report, 
hiuitnii’ the maxiiuiiin iiolUiug of shares acquired 
aitti Marih 20 1940, were more than offset 
li> the continued tendency of the shares to 
licioiui concentrated m feiver hands, so that 
the aicragi number oi shares held by each 
''harclioldcr robo turther fiom 8 9 to 9 4 during 
the period 

itli the oci upation of a large part of Europe 
i)V (terinaiii it became ncce-,vary to prohibit 
the import into India oi Bank of England notes 
in 01 del to preient the enemy disposing of their 
laige iioldinus of notes captured in the occupied 
countries Tlic (lOiernment of Incha therefore 
issued i notiUcation on August 22, 1940, prohi- 
bitin'’ the import into India, except from Burma, 
of Banlt of Eu'gland notes Although this 
prolnbition was a Customs measure, the 
Lxehan'JC Control Department collaborated by 
imposing seiero restrictions on the purchase of 
Bink OI England notes by banks in India 

On Xo\ ember 2, 1940, the Government of 
India added a new rule, 90 (B> to the Defence 
ot India Rules forbidding the taking out of 
British India except to Burma of any money 
except with the approval of the Reserve Bank 


of India or under the authonty of an authorised 
dealer m foieigu exohauge Altliough «trict 
regulations had always been cufotced in India 
since the outbreak of war regarding the sale of 
foreign exchange by banks, no Tcstriclions had 
been placed on the taking out of Indi.i by 
trav’clleis of money in the form of currency 
notes cither Indian or foreign and the new 
rule was intended to make good tins omission. 

In tenns of the Defence of India Rules 92 
and 94, the Government of India took over, in 
December 1940, the U S dollar holdings of all 
residents in British Indue and the lupcc equiva- 
lent of their dollar holdmgs was paid out by the 
Reserve Bank at the rate of Rs 330 per 100 
dollais which was approximately the Exchange 
Banks’ buying rate for T Ts on -New Yoik. 
Similarly on March 10, 1941, Government took 
over the holdings of residents in New York on 
the previous business day combined with the 
lupce dollar rate of Rs 330 per 100 dollars 

Owing to the war developments in June, 
1940, certain scheduled banks approaclicd the 
Reserve Bank for financial assistance at the 
beginning of the year and wcic granted loans 
aggregating Rs 11 46 lakhs against Gov ernincnt 
securities The total number of offices of 
scheduled and Bm'ma scheduled banlcs in 
India and Burma including head offices, bran- 
ches, pay offices, etc, Increased from 1,822 
last ycai to 1,404 during the year under review 
sbowung an incicase of 82 offices Ninety now 
offices woie opened during "the year of vvhloli 
18 offices belonged to the five banlvs included 
m the schedule during the ^car while eight of 
the existing offices were closed 

From October 1, 1940, the Reserve Bank of 
India has introduced a simplified scheme of 
remittance facilities with the tonourrcnco of the 
Cential and Provincial Governments Under 
this scheme the general rates for remittances 
have been reduced and extended facilities have 
been piovided, remittance facilities throughout 
the country have also been standardised and 
the accountmg procedure involved simplified 
Tlie Issue of currency telegraphic transfers, 
supply bills and remittance transfer receipts has 
been discontinued and has been replaced by 
telegraphic transfers. Bank drafts, and Reserve 
Bank of India Government drafts For tlic 
purpose of the scheme all Government treasuries 
and sub-treasuries in India and Burma linvijig 
currency chest facilities, at places where the 
Reserve Bank is not represented, are regarded 
as the Treasury Agencies of the Reserve B.'iiik 
for the issue and payment of telegraphic transfer 
and drafts subject to certain limits on drawing** 
The scheme also offers concession rates to non- 
schcduled banlvs and Indigenous bankers included 
In an approved list to be prepared liy the Bank 
in consultation with the Piovincial Govermnents 
As on June 80, 1941, there were 37 non-schcdiilcd 
banks and 3 indigenous bankers on the approved 
list. 
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Trade — General. 


Tlic ticud of commochty pncos reflected the 
Tcpcrcnssjons of the \v"\r on Indian economy 
The prices of the principal export commodities 
fell rather prcpipitatch during Slav and June 

1940 following the intensification of the war and 
in some cases" thei touched their pre-war le%ela 
and thereafter improved only fractionally On 
(lie other hand, the pnees of manufactured goods 
showed an upward tendency owing to the fall in 
imports The decline started towards the close 
of the previous year in the raw jute prices con- 
tinued almost uninterruptedly until Fehruary 

1941 during wliieli the puce of jute ready firsts 

declined irom Es G6-S to Ks 32 The decision 
of the Bengal Government to restrict the acreage 
in 1041 to" one-third of that in 1940, the agree- 
ment between the Government and the industry 
to make purchases at fixed rates and the receipt 
of large orders from His Majesty’s Government 
had A steadying effect on the raw jute prices in 
the last month of 1040-41 when the rate rc- 
eoaered to Rs 37 Owing to the loas of the 
European m.irkets and the iinccrtamty about 
the fapanc-e, raw cotton was oppressed by 
selling pressure during the first half of the year 
but followang the receipt of further large orders 
from Goa eminent for cotton picccgoods, it closed 
with an optimistic note Between April and 
Tula, Broach M G F 6 declined from Es 321 
to Es 153 per candy and wound up the year at 
Its Oilseeds sera cd as a glut on the market 

following the fall of France which was a lieaay 
buaer until then and the prices of groundnuts 
and llU'ced declined by 31 and 13 per cent 
ii'PCftiacIj The recoaera made in September 
following the agreement with the British Goa era- 
mi nt for their imrehises at eertaui speiifled 
pitu- jToaed short-liaed ind thi pni e- elosed at 
around th* lowe-t lor the ai ir Itue eontinued 
to i'c in hf laa di maud mo-tl' lor 'foiing and the 


Faj-ort- of Iinhin meri handiso (priaate) 
l!( i\j)iiit-.oi 1 on ign nun handi-e (priaate) 
Import' t>f J ori ign nun handne (piivate) («) 
J.ilinee of tiadi in nunhmdi'e 

• •old (put iti ) 

'-iKit (pria.iti') 
t urn nit noti- (pihati) 

J (! Ml I 01 trill' ntion' in treasure (priaate) 

III’ d al'iMi b.ilaiite 01 trade 

• ■old I Mill 111 1 d on ar count of purchasers abroad 
I’l.n hi-i ' of 'ti rllng ba the Ei'i rac Bank of India 
'' ill' of 'll rbia I't till liL'Crae Bank of India 
Tr-n'Or- ot ••mirnnunt suuritK' 

loti I -i drill' on Iiulii in rc'pcit of Ooaernmenl 

Uidl i 'fi until-' 

F ilinii of n uiittaiii'es of funds 


prices continued to he on-upgrade in sympathy 
wath the Eangoon market which at as well siip- 
poitcd hy the Japanese htivers The quotation 
for Ballam No 1 rose from Es 4-12 to Es 5-2 
per mannd during the year under rcaiett The 
18% decline in the sugar prices during the jear 
reflected the difficulty of the sugar industry 
caused mamly bv oacr-production especially 
in the United Proa'inccs while the ncarlj 30% 
gain in tea prices indicated the large purchases 
of that commodity hy the United Kingdom 
Broadly speaking, the gdneral trading conditions 
during the year under leaiew were far from 
satisfactory for the majonty ot agricultural 
products 

Balance of Trade.— India’s foreign trade 
received a set hack in 1940-41 owing to the 
extension of the war, the loss of certain overseas 
markets, sliipping difficulties and the regulation 
ot trade by the Government of India in order to 
fit it in the conntrj’’8 war economy Yet, the 
turnover was substantially more than that in 
193S-39, the immediately preccedmg pre-war 
year As compared with 1939-40, both imports 
and exports stoank by Es 8,21 laklis and 
Es 1,700 laklis representing a diop ot "> 0 and 
8 3% respcctivelj’ Consequently, tJic favour- 
able balance of trade was reduced from Es 48,29 
Inlchs to Es 42,13 laklis These figures do not, 
however, correctly indicate the balance of pay- 
ments since they do not take into account the 
large and increasing puroliascs by HisMaJcslj s 
Gov ernment w Inch arc paid for m sterling lake 
the last year, it was only during one month, 
March 1941, that India's exports'W'ore less than 
her Imports and consequently, the balance of 
trade was unfavourable to her 

The following table shows in dolall the items 
entering Into the balance of trade — 

(In lakhs of Eupccs ) 


India excluding JBurma. 


1038-39 

1939 40 

1940 41 

-1- 1,02,79 

+ 2,03,92 

+ 1.8?.8(5 

+ G,42 

-1- 

0,05 

-b 11.81 

-- 1,61,83 


1,04,75 

— 1,50,51 

-I- 17,38 

-t- 

48,82 

-b 42,13 

+ 13,00 

+ 

34,67 

+ 

— 1,75 


4,74 

— 1,02 

+ 68 

+ 

34 

(l>) 

4- 11,89 

+ 

30,27 

•f- 

+ 29,31 

-b 

7^ 

-b .''>2.30 

10,10* 


1,30 

1 


— 32,04 

— 

94,37 



— 8 

— 

2,11 


.^h) 

1 — 28 


20 



j — 33,00 


90,88 

w 



Aiiti — Tin 'tgii - nil nil' lilt exports and thoM'jn — netiuiports 
• Figii f ' rdati' to ihe pi nod Oitoher 1933 to March, 1039 

(<i) 1 xflf-ive of till' v.ihie of r.illwav maUnals Iniporfcd direit by State E a ilw ay •» working 
mibriompiin m m.igfmfiit, wjinli w.i'not piblforln the ordinary way .md was not, theriJore 
taken into an omit in arriving at f Iw bilamc of trade 
(ti)l’ub’li 'vtion ‘•U'pended 





Imports of Merchandise. 


IMPORTS— con/J 


{In thousands of Rupees) 


“ 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Percentages 

W ood and timber 

2 80,69 

2,69,73 

2 89,33 

1 85 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

2,48,41 

2,63,48 

- 2,20,03 

1 44 

Diugs and medicines 

2,20,53 

2,61,21 

2,18,73 

1 40 

bpices 

2,63,43 

2,54,50 

2,19,30 . 

1 40 

Hardvvare . 

2,57,27 

2,26,80 

2,06,48 

1 32 

Lifpiors 

2,10 83 

2,19,15 

2,00,30 ' 

1 28 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

2,81,90 

2,16,30 

4,28,39 

2 73 

.Silk, raw and manufactured 

1,94,16 

1,82,21 

1,71,65 

1 10 

llnbber manufactures 

! 1,40,56 

1,48,42 

1,50,01 

0 99 

I'niits and v egetables 

' 1,34,43 

1,21,28 

1,02,16 

0 03 

Tobacco 

1,04,55 

! 1,16,97 

1,33,95 

0 85 

Paints and painters’ materials 

88,99 

1.02,65 

1,02,31 - 

1 0 05 

01 tss and glassware 

1,25,12 

1,01,77 

86,20 

1 0 55 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 

1,15 03 

87,81 

29,81 

0 19 

Tea (bests 

90,30 

83,39 

1,34,45 

0 80 

.Stationery 

67,04 

04,70 

50,98 

0 30 

Arm«, ammunition and militarj’ stores 

50,17 

48,99 

! 48,44 

0 31 

llahcrdaslicrv and inilhncrj- 

46,52 

43,46 

41,02 

0 20 

Apparel 

47,50 

37,95 

34,30 

0 22 

Kirthernware and porcelain 

39,19 

35,68 

30,42 

0 19 

Tojs and requisites for games 

37 30 

32,62 

19,83 

0 13 

T illow' and stcanno 

32,10 

32,33 

24,94 

0 10 

Giini* .and resins 

30,13 

27,23 

26,65 

0 17 

Soap 

22,44 

23,67 

18,39 

0 12 

Jkaper-making materials 

27,39 

23,64 

12,09 

0 03 

Umbrellas and fittings 

14,87 

17,20 

19,00 

0 12 

Tea 

15,73 

i 16,90 

12,59 

' 0 03 

Animals hv ing 

30,72 

15,68 

5,09 

0 04 

I unnturc and eablnotware 

15,95 

12,71 

12,09 

O'OS 

Hoots and shoo^ 

15,45 

10,35 

3,05 

0 02 

1 i-h canned fish) 

6,89 

7,30 

0,01 

0 04 

lute iiid into goods 

6,93 

6,78 

9,93 

0 00 

i oal 

7,14 

1,90 

1,11 

0 01 

All Other .aitides 

11,95,43 

12,88,90 

13,08,69 

- 8 09 

Jotal V. due of imports 

1,52,20 71 

1,05,27,24 

1,60,79,40 
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G>tloii mamifactures (Rs. 11,36 lakhs). — 
JinfKiTS jjf fottoii \'»rn and manufactnris were 
^all(ul .it Jt-< Tl,3n lakh's dnring 1940 41 as 
j iriiiiir*''d with Its 14,05 lakhs In the preceding 
\f >r and ‘■liowcd a further decline of Its 209 
I il hs or lU per cent The shipments from the 
I'liitt/l Kingdom were ^«rJ few and were mostlj 
re'tridfHl to (crtain spetialltlcs whde Japan 
was more busy In oaptunug the nciglibonrlng 
niarlet> seraed until tlien by the countries 
fngigesl m war The fall in imports g.avc a 
'.pit mild opportunity to the Indigenous cotton 
tt\til‘ Indu-try to extend its activity 

linpoits of cotton yari^ dropped from Il« 3,52 
1 il h-v to 11= 2 18 lakhs representing a fall of 38 
P'r cent o\er tlie prolous year’s Imports 
J lir dfi linr in imports was mainly on account of 
rrdiired arrical* from the Lnltcd Kingdom 
t'lilm and Japan 

3 Ip falling imiiorts of cotton pleccgoods gained 
inonnnttiin during the year under rcMcw and 
were the lowi-t on record As compared with 
the iinpo'ts In lOJn-io, cotton piecegoods 
imported from abroad In 1910 41 shrank by 23 
p(r Ci’it and totalled 447 million yards as 
fompared with .570 million jard« in 1939-40 
lie' re-nporfs vho Inercas-d irom 17 niillion 
j ird-c in itM'Mo to 41 inUIlon jards in the 
follo.cing jea'' The shrinkage was not, liow- 
c\rr r<,prt-cnted to the same extent In the! 
a abi itlon of the imports o.ung to the rt-e in f he 
y.ilueof theartii It during the a tar under review 
Imports in value cLowed .» dr dine of onlj 13 ptr 


2,33 
2.03 
3,70 
(Rs. 4,29 


cent from Its 9,05 laklis to Its 8,17 lakhs 
The decrease w.as distributed over all the three 
main descriptions of piecegoods but the fall in 
white was more pronounced than In grey and 
coloured goods The United Kingdom snstnlned 
hcav’j losses in each of the three main cka«scs 
but the loss of Japan was chleflj confined to 
white and grey goods . . 

The following toblc gives the movement. of 
Imports of piecegoods according to varieties 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1038-30 1030-40 1940-11 
Grej . . 3,07 2,83 

White , 3,30 2,84 

Coloured, etc 3,00 3,08 

Wool, raw and manufactured — - . 

lalis).— There was a sharp increase m the 
Imports of wool and woollens which were 
!it Its 4,20 lakhs In 1940-41 ns compared with 
Its 2,10 lakhs In the preceding vear Almost 
whole of the increase was attributable to inc 
lieavj imports of raw wool for consiiinpllOT m 
Indian mills the resources of which 
mobilised to meet the growing ‘j?! 

rlothlng India’s ever increasing armv Inpons 
of raw wool shot np from Its 75 lakhs to I._s 
lakhs representing a gain of ns iinieli ns -/ 3 per 
cent over the preceding j ear’s Au-traua vwas 
Ihe main supplier of raw wool On the muc 
liand, woollen mamifactuns n corded a moic 
gain of about six per cent from 1 11 , 

Its 1501aklLS Yarn ind knitting wool recorded 

furtUtr drop during the year, 


Imports of Merchandise 
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Tho imports of woollen piecegoods showed an 
Increase from Us 35 laUis to Bs 57 lehhs in 
lalue but tho quantity worked out on the basis 
of tho aicragc declared lalno showed omy a, 
sllcht gain Arihals of shawls and lohis from 
abroad dropped further from Bs 4 laklis in 
1039-40 to Bs 3 laklis in 1940-41 as compared 
with Bs 14 laWis in 1938-39 and were mostly 
from Japan which enjoyed the virtual monopoly 
o£ this trade in tho absence of Germany which 
was at one time India's mam supplier of 
these laneties 

Artiacial Silk (Rs. S,44 la]as).-The total 
i.ilue of tho imports of artificial silk and manu- 
factures sought a fresh higher lei cl of Bs 5,44 
laUis in 1940-41 as compared with Bs 4,59 
laklis in 1939-40, and Bs 3,24 lakhs in 1938-39 
The rapid expansion of the artificial silk wealing 
industn in India needed increased supplies of 
artificial silk jam from abroad in order to feed 
itself in the absence of the indigenous production 
As a result, the imports of artificial silk varn 
nioi cd up in i aluo from Bs 2,12 laklis in 1939-40 
to Bs 2,C5 lakhs in the j car under renew It 
maj be mentioned that the imports of art silk 
jwrn during 1938-39 were tallied at Bs 90 lakhs 
only Following tho entry of Italy into the war, 
Japan was tho sole supplier of the j-arn and 
could, therefore, dictate her own terms Im- 
ports of piecegoods made entirely of artificial 
Bilk also rose from Bs 2,11 lakhs to Bs 2,45 
laklis and were mainlj from Japan 


Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 1,72 
lakhs).— For tho third j'car m succession, 
Imports of silk, raw and manufactured, recorded 
a fall Tho total i aluo of the imports under this 
categorv was Bs 1,73 laklis in 1940-41 as against 
Bs 1,83 lakhs in tho precedmg year Arrivals 
of raw silk from abroad were valued at Rs 70 
lakhs during 1940-41 representing a gain ol 
Rs 13 lakhs Ol cr those for 1939-40. Since the 
price Icicl of raw silk was abowt 20 per cent 
more than the aicrage declared value for the 
imported matenni in the preceding year, it car 
be safclv presumed that the quantity imported 
was 15 per cent below that in 1939-40 As 
usual, Cliina continued to be the pnncipai 
source of siipplj Similarly, though imports 
of silk lain ^howed a gain of Bs S lakhs anc 
amounted to Bs 33 lakhs, tho quantitj Importei 
is llkclj to be less than of that in the preced- 
ing jc.ir On the other hand, the jear iindei 
renew brought fiwtlicr evidence of tho fact that 
imported silk piecegoods arc not being fai ourec 
bj India Despite the increase in the price a 
silk piecegoods, the imports dropped Iron 
Bs 54 lakhs to Ils 41 lakhs 


and Steel (Rs, 6,81 lakhs).— The iro 
•ana steel indu-tri* made a striking progres 
tliroiighoiit the world diinng the period follow 
mg the outbreak of tho war owing to the heai 
munitions production India hetame the secon 
largest producer of iron and steel in the Dmnirs 
excelled onlj bi the United Kingdom Tli 
notable achieicnicnts, of the Indian industr 
during the jear were the production of btecl b 
new process and the erection of plants for m.ii.in 
wheel tyres and axles The industry als 
planned for erecting a lioop and sheet plant an 
™ addition to mcreasm 
production in numerous other directions Tli 
countn also became one of the mam sources < 


shell steel to the eastern iv.aT theatre Oii-hig 
to the war conditions, the Government of 
decided to extend the protection, which was due 
to expire on March 31, 1941, for the duration of 
the war. 

In the absence of the production data for the 
whole year, winch has been discontmned by the 
Go\emmoiit of India for tho "nar ponod, tho 
concinsions \nll have to be based on the figures 
published for the first fixe months of the year 
1940-41 Exen those figures, which are bound 
to be the low est for the year, make an impressive 
reading Thus, the output of pig iron rose from 
1 708,400 tons to 789,000 tons, a gain of 10 per 
I cent , during the fli e months ended August 31, 
1940 The output of steel ingots was still nforo 
striking hanng gone up from 404,700 tons to 
506,800 tons representing an increase of as much 
as 23 per cent The turning out of finished 
steel, which csclndcs the production of some of 
the re-rolhng miUs nsmg cither imported or 
Tata’s semis, also expanded from 414,000 tons 
to 491,000 tons dunng the same period 

Imports of inamifactnred iron and steel exclud- 
ing pig iron and old iron and steel into British 
In^a declined further from 255,000 tons m 1939- 
40 to 182,700 tons in the year under renew. 
In lalue, however, they recorded a gam of Rs 
75 lakhs, the total lalue of the imported com- 
modity for the j'ear being Es 681 lakhs Im- 
ports recorded substantial fall during the last 
two months of the jearifoUowing the decision 
of the Government of India to institute stricter 
control oier imports of various tjTies of non 
and steel towards the end of December in order 
to ensure that unreasonable demtinds for steel 
mi oil mg the waste of the dollar cxcliangc are 
not made The order, which saw the end of the 
quota sj stem and the beginmng of the licensing, 
sj’stem, was necessitated by the-ihabdrty of tho^ 
United Kmgdom to accept further ordcis and tho 
consequential increase m the demand, on , the 
Ameiican steel mdustry 

With the exception of sheets and plates, 'there 
was an all round dechno m imports under the 
larious classes The position about supplies 
of hoops was particularly desperate during the 
first half of the j car but cased dnrmg the follow- 
ing six months owing to the imports from the 
USA The fall m tho imports of pillars, 
girders and bridge-work was almost precipitate 
India was able to get goods under tins category 
amountmg to Es 8,83,000 onlj* as compared 
with Bs 16 lakhs m 1939-40 and Bs 31 laklis 
m ^938-39 Steel bars, winch constituted 
the smgle major item next to sheets and plates 
also showed a rather heaxy fall from Bs 42 
lakhs to Bs 25 lakhs Sheets and plates showed 
a gain of nearlj 33 per cent Besides, a number 
of minor items recorded handsome gams 

The following table shows the values of the 
principal descriptions of iron and steel imported 
mto British India durmg the last three j ears .— 
Value Es (laklis) 
1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
44 42 25 


81 16 ' 4 

995 
1,00 96 1,21 


Bars 

Beams, channels, pil- 
lars, girders, and 
bndge-woik 

Cast pipes and flt- 
tmgs 

Sheets and plates . . 
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Machinery and tnillwork (Rs. 11,84 laldis). — 
'Jill, dulinc iiotictd wnder this head dunng 
hcianie more pronounced during the 
Mvu under icmcw during which the imports o£ 
iDKliincry nnd imlhiork including helting for 
iiipiluntii (hojipcd further by Its 3,53 liiMis 
to 15' 31, S4 lakhs The decline look place 
iimhr.ilnio^t.iU the major he.ids It is probable 
llrt on .iciount of the pre-occupation of the 
I lilt* d Kinedom with the production of war 
in )t< mils indconsenation of the dollar exchange 
mil shipping space, it may not have been 
po^-ilih lor India to import the maclnncrj’ 
to tin r\ttnt needed Another conclusion 
dr in II iroiu reduced imports was that the 
I \\i in-ioii of the Indigenous industries was more 
thtoiii:li tlip HtiU^atiou of the existing industiial 
t 1 (Ml Its of tlu countri to its maxinuim extent 
,iM<l !< 111 the installation of new plant and 

in i< liiiK n It was al«o intcrcatlng to find that 
I goii I ill I'ltinitig was made during the year m the 
liiuitiiiii 01 siailins jiroduction of certain types 
ft m.u Ilium in tht countiy 

lull ms: tlio year, Japan stepped into the 
jiiu 111 tlie ( nit id Jviugdom and other 
Jaifnpiau roiuitnis as supplier of machinerj 
Id Inni i i.hilc the United States were also able 
to {iirinipitc in the trade consistent with the 
uatiK tluu- on the dollar exchange 

Tlie foilouing tnldc shows tjic details of the 
imi«)itiiit tjiie of machinery impoitcd into 
Jwitisli India during the last three years — 

1038-30 1930-40 1940-41 
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Vehicles (Rs 6,82 Inlihs) —Imports of 
Miiit’i' •'liowt'l null a ir t< tional diellin ot 
Is ■> I 1 li- di.niij till jtar Ihi\ loseitd 
iiKi'iir I it', < irria!.ia and wagons ind am rail 
tiidji"*'!' In rii I lit \t iC' till I nitid hingijoui 
.'liil'i 1 mil ,1 S'* 111 ' of Mill i!i a wi n till 1 tim "t 
-■ti}>p!ii'' ol iroior \il hit-, to India, tie luttnir 
« niii • ntratSog inon on motor <ais tlian on 
In iMi r Tjaor \ihl<.h'< Owing to tri nn mlcius 
I'jiin^ii-m oi mihtari dtinand In tin i uitid 
hue doni Import' of motor tar-s from that 
cii'intn mio India fell suintantnUj dunng the 
>*. 'r tind'r rtilcw The total number ol motor 


cais imported into lliilish India declined ftoni 
9.972 tallied at Rs 2,07 lakhs in '1930-40 to 
4,050 valued at Rs 1,15 lakhs in 1910-41 

Hardware (Rs. 2,06 lakhs).— 'i’iic imporfs 
of hardware toutracted furthei hj 9 per icnt 
during 1940-41 from Rs 2,27 lakhs lo Rs 2,00 
laklis The declining tendency, winch was seen 
dunng thelatlcrhalf of 1039 10 wabactcntiiated 
by the intensification of the wai in tlie lirot five 
mouths of the year under retiew The loss was 
attributable to reduced impoits of hiuldcts’ 
hardware, domestic hardwaie, enamelled irou- 
warc, metal lamps, Stoves and gas luanlks 
Of the total impoits, the United Ivingdom, 
Japan and the u S A accounted for Rs SO 
laklis, Rs 37 lakhs and Rs. 48 laklis rcspcctntij 

Mineral Oils (Rs. 18,98- lakhs).— Ro reli.ahle 
statistics relating to production or coiistiinpfion 
of mineral oils are atailahlo from .lU} countrj 
but It can be safely assumed that despite the 
mcroasing jiriccs, consumjition of petroleum 
winch is so Mtal m modem mechanised warfare 
sought .1 fresh higher level In Ruiina, which 
supplied the bulk of India’s icciuircnwads, the 
pioduction of kerosene and motor spirits m- 
eluding aviation petrol, as far as could be judged 
from the piess repoits, w’as considewblj stimu- 
lated by the war demand E\cn In India where 
mineral production is very modest, everj eilort 
was made to increase it Tlie prodiiclion 
figures issued by the Government of India for Uio 
flret five months of 1040 41, which were out- 
eiasst d during the subsotpiont period, rcical that 
the luoductlon of kerosene totalled 15l> laUis 
gallons as against 73 lakhs gallons in tlic same 
period in I'iJO 10, while that of pclrolciini 
jumped from 61 laklis gallons to 82 laklis gallons 

The tot il imports of imiieral oils of all kinds 
into Jlntisli ludia dti lined fiom 403 million 
gailoiis to lla ntiUuni, gallons hut the> rose in 
%ahu from Us 17,15 lakhs to Rs 18,98 lakhs 
Ol lilts, Ki lost lie was alone with Rs 7,97 IiiUis 
IS aKtm!,t Rs 7,01 lakhs in 1939-40 Ihunia 
was the main bouice of these supplies Impoits 
of pilroluiuii and kerosene dropped lespcctlycly 
fiom M> niillioii gallons and 193 mifilou gajjoiw 
to 73 nitlliun g>iUous and 173 million gallons 
n sjii 1 1 iM is 'i he Imports w ere mainly a (9 eled 
dm mg tlu llibt five months of the jcai wmih 
maikcd tlie uitcnsification of the war and Iho 
icsultaut biiipjiiug dilflculticb and uuceitaintj 

Owing to India’s dcpendcnco on foreign 
supjilii', the need for building np the stock ot 
jictrolvuiu came to tiio forefront during the j ear 
A (ontircnec of the Interests concerned in tlio 
ijuestion was coniened bv the IJoaenmiem oi 
Iiuliii in January 1942 and paved the waj for tlio 
, lutrodiK tiou of the pctiol rntiomng sthenic In tim 
following jear 

Chemicals (Rs. 5.S6 

tiiiiiiKab recorded fiiitlicr adMiufC dnjY'y 
1940 41 and conbcijucntlj, though the iwai 
ImjKirts oi chemicals Into ISrlti'h 
In value from R« 1,53 lakhs to J « 5.>> » 
a giln of 33 per cent over tlir 1939 f > **"'1^*1',, < 
may be balcly assumed that thi same rl-t 
II tlu ted In the qunntltj On the 
' Imports of sulphate of ammonia for ''u' 

I quantitative figures arc puVi'hed Uiclin-d u 
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7** ‘122 tons to 32,14fi tons dunna the \oar umler 
rcMcv l:^cr^ .ittemrt nas made during the 
%car to get supplies of chemicals from abroad in 
order to build up stocl^s The bulK of imports 
nhieli iVcrc hitherto imported from the Umted 
Kingdom and other soft currenci countrire 
were ordered during the jear from the dillicult 
enirciKj countries Japan assumed growing 
importance as a supplier of chcnncals The 
Goicrnment ol India, brought ehemieals under 
the import control list witli effect from Januarj 
1911 

A feature of the j ear was the expansion of the 
indigenous industrj Slanv essential chcnucals, 
the lack of whiili Ind hitherto been one of the 
main liandicaps to India’s industrial expansion, 
were jiroduced during the jear Tiie production 
of sulphate of ammonia during the first fiae 
moiitlib of'the rear under rcMcw increased from 
7,874 tons to 10,891, while that of sulphune acid 
e\p Hided from 2J5 242 cwts to 292,935 ewts 
dining the same period 

Drugs and medicines (Rs 2,19 laldis) — 
Owing partlj to tlic strenuous efforts made bv 
the Gorernmciit of India to stimulate the domes- 
tic production and parth to the diffliultics in, 
getting siipplle-5 from abroad the imports of 
drugs and medicines dropped by Es 42 lakhs 
from Bb 2,C1 lakhs to Its 2,19 lakhs in 1940-41 
0\er 150 items under this group were withdrawn 
from the import list Though no details hare 
hteu pubhslied about tiie aarioiis classes of drugs 
and medicines thataro being imported, it would 
bo reasonable to conclude from the aaaiiablc 
data that Imports of propiietora and patent 
nicdieincs amounting to Bs 89 laklis in 1939-40 
declined ba about 25 per cent in the j ear under 
rcMCW, while the oUiiial pohev to build up 
stotks of quinine salts must haic resulted in 
increased imports under that licad Japan 
continued to enjoi the sole monopoly for 
tamphoi 

Paper and Pasteboards (Rs 3,94 lakhs). — 
Imports of paper and pasteboards rose m aalue 
from B*- J 40 laldis in 1939 40 to Rs 3,94 lakhs 
In 1940 41 but dei lined in quantity from 
2,700,000 iwt- in 1939-40 to 2,100,000 cwts In 
1940-41 Ihe imports of piper onh during 
the \\.ar totalled 1 800 000 i.wt>- in 1910-41 as 
compared with 2 200,000 iwt-. in 1939 40 In 
s.aluc howeier, thei mcrei'-id from Rs 2,90 
laklib to IN 3,29 lakhs lollowlug the euttinz 
off of the .SiandinaMan loiiiitrlcs and Uermau}, 
which were the ilrfiial suppliers of paper and 
pistcboirds to India prior to the war, the whole 
trade was remirkiblv diicrted to the Koith 
Amiiiei iniolMiig expenditure at the rate of 
Rs 1001 iklis i a car In order to aa oul the strain 
on dollar eachanze, the t?oa eminent of India 
brought p iper under the import control list with 
effect from Jamiara The full effects, of tins 
decision were, howcaer, witnessed onla in the 
following a ear 

The indigenous paper mdustra recciaed con- 
sider iblc stmiiihi- from the reduced supphes 
from abroad and was able to make rapid pro- 
grob- diirinz the a ear A« a rc-iilt, the ageregate 
production imountcd to 1,753,000 cwts m 
1940 41 as compared .with 1,410,000 cwts in 
1939 40 


Liquors (Rs 2,00 lakhs) —Considerable 
difliculta' was experienced during 1940-41 m 
obtaimug supphes of liquors from abro.id As a 
result, the total imports of all categories of 
liquors declined from Bs 2 19 lakhs m 1939-40 
to Bs 2,00 lakhs in 1910 41 111 aalue and from 
4 3 million gallons to 4 million gallons in 
quantity The reduction in supplies from the 
Umlod Kingdom was p.arlialla made up by 
increased exports of liquors from Australia 
Kcarh' tlircc-foiirths of the total quanhta of 
imported liquors consisted of ale, beer and porter 
which was able to mamtam its ground It was 
aalued at Bs 75 lakhs as against Bs G7 laklis 
in the preceding jear On the other hand, 
imports of spirits and wines diopped bj" about 
20 and 23 per cent respeclia ely Spirits of tho 
aalue of Rs 75 Inklis were imported into British 
India during 1940-41 as against Bs 04 lakhs m 

1939- 40, while imports of wines cfioppcd from 
Bs 13 lakhs to Bs 10 lakhs 

Sugar (Rs 36 lakhs)— Tlie area under 
sugarcane in India in 1940-41 went up from 

3.640.000 acres to 4 559,000 acres, while the 
production in terms ot gvr was estimated to be 

5.720.000 tons as agamst 4,602,000 tons in the 
prcaious year The total number of sugar 
factories maiiuf a during sugar direct from cano 
during the cane crushing season, 1940-41. was 
estimated to be 148 as against 145 actually in 
operation m the preceding jear The jear 

1940- 41 was a period of serious crisis for* tho 
Indian sugar industn, particularly in tho 
United ProMDces and Bihar There were wide 
fluctuations in prices of sugar and the conditions 
lemained unsettled In March 1040, it became 
lery clear that the industr\ would suffer from' 
oxcr-production The Indian Sugar Sjudlcate 
controlling 80 per cent of the total sugar pro- 
duced in the country boldly reduced in June tho 
pnee of sugar manufactured by factoiies in tlio 
United ProMDces and Bih.irbj Bs 2-8permaund 
in order to reduce stocks In factories and to 
stimulate consumption m the countrj. A further 
reduction of as 14 per maund was made m 
August with the result that the indigenous sugar 
was considerably cheaper than the 7'l^a susar 

It was, tliercfore, no wonder that imports of 
sugar into British Indi.i during the \ear were 
negligible being onh 19 700 tons ^all^ed at Bs 
30 lakhs as compired with 255,100 tons ^ allied 
at Bs 3 32 l.iklis in 1939-40, while those into 
Kathiawar btatcs totalled 13,000 tons \ allied at 
Rs 22 laklis as against 76,900 tons viliicd at 
Bs 94 lakhs In 1939-40 A substantial iiortion 
ot the imports tn 1940-41 was meant to 
be re-exported It maa be mentioned that in 
response to the representations made bj the 
Goaernment of India expressing apiirchon^ions 
about increased imports, the Goacinment of 
India had decided to restrict imports of Jaaa 
sugar to 35,000 tons m 1940-41 

Salt (Rs 48 lakhs) — Import^ of foreign salt 
chicllj for consumption in Bengal declined from 
Rs 02 laklis to Rs 48 lakhs in xrluo and from 

314.000 tons to 207,000 ton- in quautitc liut wtro 
considerabh iboac the aaerage pre'-war annual 
Imports The decline was aitriloft'iljle to the 
heavy purcliascs made in the preceding jear bj 
the trade for stock building and the inccra-r- in 
Indian output from 1,495,000 ton- to l,6Jl,'-»uO 
tons 
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Other articles.— The following table shows Imports of djcs were particularly hea^y 
the course of trade in some of the other articles during the April-lfo\ ember period being sub- 
of importance in imports — stantially m excess of those for the corresponding 

1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 periods in pre-war years Since the bulk of these 
Ks Ks Es imports had come from diflicult currency coun- 

^ (lakhs) (lakhs) (laklis) tries mcludmg the United States which adcounted 

Eire not in the husk 11,37 17,85 12,91 for annual shipments of Es 200 lailis, the 

Cotton, raw and Got ernment of India decided tow’ards the end of 

waste 8,51 8,05 9,47 December to control the imports of coal tar dj cs 

Spices . 2,03 2,55 2,19 in order conserve dollar exchange The effect 

Djtinix and tanning ' of the order was felt only during the followmg 

substances 3 14 3,61 5,30 year 

Gla'!'- and glassware 1,25 1,02 86 

Tobacco 1,05 1,17 1,34 The diop in the imports of {^ass and glassware 

Paints and colours 67 SI 79 was partially attributable to the rapid expansion 

rement, 10 7 5 of the indigenous industry According to the 

Coal and Coke 8 3 1 official estimates, the production of the Indian 

The increase in cotton imports from 468,500 glass industry was about Bs 200 lakhs and the 
ball'- valued at Es 8,05 lakhs to 499,200 bales 101 glass factories operating in the countrj were 
worth 11“- 9 47 laldis was on account of tliohcax'y able to meet 50 per cent of the country’s roqiilre- 
null demand for finer cotton used in nianufac- ments durmg the year under reiicw 
tunng supcrioi cloth The impoits from Egypt 

during the flrot quarter were so lieavy that the Similarly, the supply of imported paints and 
Goicrumcnt of India had to cancel the general colours showed a small fall Intense research 
pcrnii'Sion for importing raw cotton from Egjrpt facilitated the growth of an indigenous industry 
.ind the Anglo-Egj ptian Sudan Imports from and about a dozen paint factories operated with 
Kcuja also improied greatly during the year indigenous raw materials during the jear 


IIL-EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

The expoit trade of British India during imdertakmg at the Eastern Group Conference 
101(1-41 amounted to Es 1,86,81 lakhs as emphasised that importance 
compared with Es 2,03,92 lakhs in the preceding 

yen .and B- 1,62,79 lakhs in 1938-39 This was Wai time problem of getting freight, the system 
Cl rt unh 1 reni likable pcrfonnanco since the of giving priorities to the shipments of essential 
extension of the wni in Europe had meant a loss goods and the restrictions on-o\ports of goods to 
01 the oMrBoa<- markets taking annuallj about certain countries gmded the coiirae of the Indian 
22 p( r Cl nt of the a aluc of the exports of India’s export trade during 1940-41 In spite of the fall 
jiiiniiiiil foninioditics and accounting for 18 in the taking of Indian goods by tlio United 
pcridit 01 the total export trade of the country' Kingdom by Es 7,50 iakhs, the export trade 
I lie full (Iff Its of the loss of these markets with the Empire countries showed a gain of 

couM not be rellcctcd in the salue of the export Es 2,60 lakhs and was x’alued at Es 1,16,00 

»' ,radi during the jtar under renew because lakhs representing 62 4 per cent of the total 

Othfr (oiintrics not.iblj tlie Empiie countries, export trade On the other hand, exports to 

</’-'lcrcd more Indian goods than usual and the foreign countries dropped from Bs 80,80 lakhs 
Loii'inoditj priic-, were gcnerallj higher than in 1039-40 to Es 70,24 lakhs in 1040-41 The 
tho-c jtrci.iihng m the preceding year loss was shared between Germany (Bs 2,80 

laklis), Netherlands (Es 2,22 lalJis), Belgium 

I he 'hnuiicuts of raw materials ,ind produce (U® 2,87 lakhs), France (Es 3,50 lakhs), opain 
and irfiilc- miinli unmanufactured recched a (Bs 36 lakhs), Italy (Es 1,04 lakhs), irenen 
Inrj) "itldfk from E> 85,99 laklis to Bs 61,88 Indo-CIiina (Es 64 lakhs) and Japan (Es 4,00 
1 ilh- i lid were cacn below the \aluc of exiiorts loklis) and would have been conmderably moro 
.iniouiitingtoE= 73,29 lakhs during the Inimcdi- ^«t foi the increased offtake by the Aiiira 
all fi'i' w.ii ji ir, 1933-39 This hoax v loss was including the United States of America on tiio 
piitialli nebuptd bj incioa'-ed exports of items import hst of which India ranked seventh in 
urri'ifi'd uiidor food, drink and tobacco and of order of importance during the year 
III imif.icturid good-. The offtake of the former 

b\ iiirtjjiii lountncs oxp.indcd from Es 39,65 The cfuestlon of finding alternate markets for 
iiKli-i m (o Es 41,66 Inkli« in the year those lost by the war engaged the attention of the 

111 dir rovirw whilf cxfiorfs of manufactured Government of India throughout the year 
giHHl- broke .all t he pri V Km« records and totalled Aiith that end in view. Government set nP in 
E- ''I 21 1 ikh'- ,1- lotnp in d with Es 76,01 laklis May 1940 the Export Advisory Council to advi'C 
in till' j'ii''dhic vrar.ind E*- 47,01 1.akhs during them on matters connected with the country s 
1'i2'5-o'1, III only I mplia-iecd India’s growing export trade It was followed by tlic^desp.itcii 

impn-r iii> e a- i in tnuf u luring roiiufry An of the iicck-Grcgory Jlission to the North aim 

id' Ji (if till- jio itiou can in gauged from the fact Soutli America in July Aliiioot siniultniieoiwi}, 
th't Indi m 111 iniif.Ht lin'd 400 new artiiles the Indian Trade Conimbsioncni In Alcxanarw 
iltinnu tlir jL VI under rev icv while the niuc and and lilombasa were asked to I’Ui^f,^ 
(iiitnut of minv of iicr cxi-ting Industries prospects of India’s trade with the Eoftn 
I'xpiudcd con-nlcrabh E.ipid intraiilltalion Last Afric-t The Government of lndl.i .n o 
of Indn’-- own dcfcniL pnpiration- .ind the role appointed Indian Trade Coniml'sioncra mr 
she w J- called ujjon to play as tlic “ arsenal ’’ of Australia and New Zealand and for Canad.a aim 
the Lnijiirc countiu^ c.ist of buez in terms of her South Americ.i. 
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The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India — 

' EXPORTS. thousands of Rupees ) 



1938-89 

1939-40 

1940-41 

peicentpge 
on total 
exports of 
mercliandise 
in 1940-41 

Jute, raw 

Jute manufactures 

Cotton, raw and waste 

Cotton manufactures 

Tea 

Seeds 

Leather 

Metals and Oies 

Grain, pulse and flour 
llides and skins, law 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

Tobacco 

Fruits and vegetables 

Oilcakes 

Coal 

Lac 

Oils 

Coir 

Spices 

Rubber, raw 

Hemp, raw’ 

Coffee 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

Fish (excluding canned flsli) 

Manures 

Drugs and medicines 

Saltpetre 

Paraffin wax 

Wood .ind timber 

Apparel i 

Sugar 

Animals ill ing 

Silk, raw and manufactured 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

Building and engineering materials other 
tliaii of iron, steel or wood 

All otbci articles 

Total value of exports 

13,39,67 

20,26,11 

24,66,65 

7,11,79 

23,29,05 

15,09,22 

5,27,58 

4.91.04 
7,74,12 
3,84,67 
3,84,95 
2.75,63 
2,20,86 
3,01 20 
1,32,06 

1.26.05 
1,03,37 

96,01 

78,66 

71,58 

71,98 

75.11 

59.11 

59.32 
09,29 
37,22 
27,83 
10,89 
30,25 
23,06 

34.32 
24,18 

8,23 

4,20 

8,90 

14,75 

7,56,94 

19,83,33 

48.72.14 

31.04.15 
8,57,68 

26,30,60 

11,89,53 

7,69,50 

0,45,25 

5,08,83 

4.11.39 
4,04,34 
2,62,81 
2,86,94 

2.02.92 
1,89,26 
1,90,87 
1,37,47 
1,28,24 

1.07.93 
93,76 

X 86,20 

73,15 

70,94 

70,85 

09.71 
47,01 
33,19 
17,13 
32,98 
21,00 
43,48 

7,90 

7,83 

7 78 
4,80 

30.72 

8.50.40 

7,84,60 

45.38.49 

24.46.50 
16,49,27 
27,74,65 
10,04,92 

6,98,54 

7.13.39 
6,91,62 

3.13.05 

2.37.43 

2.87.05 
2,44,03 

84,10 

1,84,89 

2.25.44 
2,40,53 

70.89 

75 52 

91.89 
70,28 

24.14 

54.00 
73,09 

03.15 
45,64 

33.00 
24,27 
35,56 
25,36 

68 09 
27,20 

7,18 

5,13 

5,53 

03,42 

8.91.40 

4 20 

24 29 

13 09 

8 83 

14 85 

5 38 

3 20 

3 82 

3 16 

1 08 

1 27 

1 54 

1 31 

0 45 

1 0 

1 21 

1 3 

0 41 

0 40 

0 49 

0 41 

0 13 

0 29 

0 39 

0 34 

0 24 

0 18 

0 13 

0 19 

0 14 

0 30 

0 14 

0 04 

0 03 

0 03 

0 34 

4 75 

1,02,79,17 

2,03,92,99 

1,80,80,18 

100 


Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs, 53,23 lalchs).— 
Owing to tlio loss of continental marhets, 
the evport trade in raw jute and jute 
manufactures recclicd a sharp setback during 
into (1 The combined exports declined in 
quantity hi 20 per cent from 1,051,000 tons to 
1,172,170 tons in 1940-41, iihile in aaluc tliej 
dropped 1)\ 22 per cent from Rs 08,42 lakhs 
to its 53,20 lakhs Tlie fall is comparativclj 
less 111 aaluc because the manufactured goods 
shoMcd a coiiiparatlaelj smaller recession in 
prices as compared with tlic lieaa*y decline in raw 
jute jirices Tlie consumption of raw jute by 
Iiidini nulls declined from 1,288,000 tons to 
980,000 tons 

rajtorts of raw jute sharply declined in 
qiiantita from 570 000 tons in 1939-40 to 243,000 
tons durint: tlie jear under reaiew, a drop of 57 
per Cl nt Tliese exports w ere the low est for oa er 
.1 decide llica were aalued at Rs 7,83 lakhs 
as compared with lb-, 10,S3 laklis in the preced- 


ing jear representing a fall of as much as 00 per 
cent The closing of the maikcts including 
France, Italj, Btdgiiim, Spain, Gennany, 
Austria and liungarv taking about 345,000 tons 
valued at oa er Rs 700 laUis and the shipping 
ditliciilties arcounted for the lieaa y shrinkage in 
the export trade of raw jute all round. 

The frenricd speculation seen in 1939-40 had 
taken the prices of raav jute to such high loads 
that substitutes were brought in and conse- 
quently, the demand for raw jute, the cheapness 
of aahlcii had conferred on it the avorld niono- 
polj, fell off B> April, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner for New York aias in a position to 
report that even the American market, wlilcli 
was the largest customer of Imhin jute, aimild 
be lost As a result, tlie raw Jute prices .-tartod 
on their downward joiirnej’ and the 
for first grade jntc declined from R- CP-S per 
bale in April to Rs 32 in October. 
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TIic scheme contemplated by the Goremment 
of Bengal for regulating the ]ute acreage was 
not enforced during the season, and induced by 
high prices, the 1940-41 season sau an estimated 
production of 12,558,000 bales covering an area 
of 4,344,000 acres as against 9,750,000 bales 
gronn on 3,161,000 acres This record produc- 
tion was an additional depressing factor in the 
assessment of the jute outlook But in August, 
the Jute Control Act was brought into force 
u hereby the acreage under cultivation for the 
next season was reduced by nearly one-third 
of tile area ciiltiiated dming the season under 
renew This action, coupled with the receipt 
of the report of the Meek-Gregory Jlission and 
the rcMsion of the minimum rates for jute as 
agreed at the conference convened in December 
improved the prospects and the raw jute quota- 
tion for first grade improved from Bs 32 in 
October to Bs 37 in March 

Shipments of jute manufactures declined from 

1,033,000 tons aalued at Bs 48,72 lakhs in 1939- 
40 to 923,000 tons valued at Bs 45,38 lakhs 
in 19f0-41 representing a fall of 14 6 per cent 
in quantitj and 6 8 per cent in aaliic The 
extent of fall in value was not so heavy as that 
in quantity because the market for jute mann- 
factuics had not contracted to the same degree 
as that for rau jute and the countries uhich 
used to import raw jute and manufacture it had 
by then ceased to compote with the Indian 
manufatturer Couscqucntly, the average prices 
for jute manufactures during the year under 
rnipu uerc iiottcr than those prevailing in the 
preceding vear 

Tiie decline was solely shared by gunny bags 
tlic cxiiorts of which slirank from Bs 25,45 Inkhs 
in 193<I.40 to B- 20,32 laklis in the following 
j ( ar and in quantitj from 1,211 million to 678 
iiiiilion The lo'-s in trade was partially compen- 
-iKd iiv the Increased shipments of gunny 
floth uhiiii nerc aaliicd at Bs 24,18 lakhs 
ilimiig the icar under renew as compared with 
B^ 22 11 lakhs in the preceding j’ear These 
Iigun !lo not take into account the huge pur- 
chases made by Ilis Jlajestj’s Goxemment 
during the a car Sacking bagi accounted for 394 
million a allied at Bs 13 89 lakhs and hessian 
gunnv ba_'s, 284 million a allied at Bs 4,42 lakhs 
'J VO third of the fall aias due to reduced takings 
Itv the T'nilcd Kingdom The total quantity of 
gunn. (loth exported declined from 1,561 
inillion a irds in 1939-10 to 1,540 million yards 
in 1910 U anth an increase in a'alue from Bs 
22 1 1 I ikhs to Bs 24 10 lakhs Hessian giinnj 
(loth rcjiri'intcd l,'i00 million aardn in 1940-41 
a- amliHt 1,'>13 million jards in 1939-40 


result, the total output of the jute indiistrj 
declined from 1,277,000 tons to 1,099,000 tons 

Cotton, Raav, (Rs. 23,56 lakhs). — ^Thc high 
hopes that the war aiould bring prosperity to 
the Indian cotton grower and that the prices 
of raav cotton would once again sec the lea-els 
touched m the last Great "War were completela 
shattered during the j-ear under reaiow ,\itcr 
touchmg Bs 257 in the first aaeek of Afav, 1940, 
the Brocli M 6 F G steadily declined to Rs 155 
dunng the foUoanng two months as the result of 
the war developments in Europe and then went 
up, with occasional setbacks, to Rs 242 at the 
end of March, 1941. 

The mam reason was the obscure export out- 
look The loss of valuable oa-eiseas markets 
and the difficulty in obtaimng freight resulted 
in a sharp fall in exports of raw cotton from 

2.947.000 bales \ allied at Bs 30,11 lakhs in 
1939-40 to 2,168,000 bales i allied at Bs 23,60 
laklis in 1940-41 representing a fall of 20 per cent 
in quantity and 22 per cent in \aluc Japan 
was responsible lor takmg 705,000 bales as com- 
pared with 1,056,000 bales m 1939-40 and 

1.211.000 bales in 1938-39 China was able to 
absorb 754,000 bales as against 081,000 bales in 
preceding year, and 193,000 bales in 1938-39 
Exports to the TJmted Kingdom dunng 1940-41 
were estimated at 291,000 bales being also less 
than those amounting to 472,000 bales in 1939-40 
TheU S A was able to take about 123,000 bales 
mainly consistmg of Bengals and Ooinms 
during the j’ear Tlio Indian Mills were, how- 
ever, able to absorb 3,334,000 bales in 1940 41 
being 294,000 bales more than those in 1939-40 

India is the second largest producer of cotton 
in the woild and her pro(iiiction during 1940-41, 
was estimated at 5,785,000 bales coloring an 
area of 22,902,000 acres as compared with 

4.909.000 bales grown on 21,580,000 acres in 
1939-40 Owing to the increased activity in the 
Indian cotton mills, the total mill consumption 
of Indian cotton in India during 1940-41 
amounted to 3,297, 400 bales as compared with 
3,030,900 bales in the preceding j ear and broke 
all its previous record 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 16,49 lakhs).-' 
After a period of almost unrelleied depression 
since 1923, the Indian cotton textile Imliiitry 
enjoj’ed a year of prosperitj' during the period 
under review The mills were able to increase 
their production from 4,012 million j'ards In 
1939-40 to 4,270 million yards representing a 
fresh record in the liLstory of the industry 3'hls 
was duo to greater demand for ba/nr, mllltarj’ 
authorities and from overseas 


Tlu Imliistri cxpfririuecdan unsteady period 
diitiiig l'i40-il but was aide to keep its bead 
iboit w.itcrs owing to its wf 11 knit organisation 
1 roin th' bf-glnning of 1910, there was a dcli- 
beril'' iidiiMlnn m tlie production of jute 
nuitiuf tttvrcs in order to curtail stocks in hand 
with til- re-iilt that the Indiisfrj’s inontlilj 
output w IS brought down from 12i5,OO0 tons in 
J iiniarj to 70,(i00 ton-, in September The 
mill-, wiihh i.irt working on the bisis of 00 
hour- a w<i k, wire cskfd ip April to cut down 
the iiiiinbrr oi working hour-, to 54 and in August 
to 43 liotir- In the following month, tho 
Association roconmientli d to its incniher mills 
to tlo-c down lor one week in a month -I*- a 


Special opportunities were offered to India 
by the war to play a great part in meeting the 
cloth needs of many Conimonwcaltli and Allleu 
countries wlioso previous sources of siippl'w 
dried during tho j'car Tho cutting off ot 
German and Italian supplies of phccgwxis to 
fndia’s most important pre-war markets haa 
probablj' icrj* little tlftct on India's export 
trade in tlic first six niontlw of the war riiae 
neither Germany nor Italj did a xerj' large tr.ido 
III cotton goods with Jflddle and J or J 
countries The collapse of Holland, ^inglum 
and Prance changed tho outlook considerablj for 
the a car under review and now opportunities tor 
the cxpau-ionof trade between indla ard 10 '- 
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Free French, Belgian and the Butch Colonial 
Possc'ssions in Airica and the Far East where 
opened np for India subject, of course, to the 
orerconung of shipping and e\changc difficulties 
It uas also evident that the British Bominions 
and Colonics east and south of Gibraltar became 
more interested than formerly in Indian cotton 
manufactures as a result of the war 

Tlie increase was distributed over all categories 
Shipments of cotton twist and yam expanded in 
value from Bs 1,79 lakhs to Bs 4,09 lakhs, wliile 
exports of cotton piecegoods were up by Bs 4,63 
InKlis to Bs 10,64 lakhs in value and by 168 7 
million yards to 390 l million yarite in quantity 
Grey goods advanced by 46 million yards to 126 
million yards , bleached goods, by 41 million 
yards to 64 million yards and coloured goods, 
by 82 million yards to 210 million yards Of the 
total expoits of piecegoods, 122 million yards or 
31 per cent went to Burma ns compared with 
110 milhon yards or 60 per cent In the previous 
year Exports to Ceylon and the Straits 
beuiements advanced from 23 million yards each 
to 31 million yards and 34 million yards respec- 
* Exports to Egypt also improved from 
two million yards to seven million yards Ship- 
ments to mgeria advanced by about 17 million 
y ards to 22 million yards and those to the East 
African Mrts from 14 million yards to 78 million 
®^P®tts to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Bependencles, on the other 
, together 

amounted to seven million yards There were. 

shipments to Arabia, the 
Trin Federated Malaya States, 

Iraq, Aden, Thailand and the U 8 A. ' 

Exports of cotton twist and yam imuroved 
million lbs in q^ntity 
Zio 4,09 fak& ii 

ir> million lbs in 1039-40 Shipments to 
rnffifon lbs“im?Th^ from five million lbs to nmo 
lb" to 1 7 mlWonfbs ® ° 

i 27,75 lakhs). — The production of 

bcffiif ® million lbs m 1940 

ocing million lbs more than that in the nrp. 

highest ever since it 
ajo upuard trend in 1936 Out of this 
year shipped abroad during the 

in 1 ' "gainst 359 million lbs 

before the •«[,* ..im, fhree years 

allou incdlo mm smaU 

The allor-itlon litween the f?a‘ 

quantity eoicred bi llm fhe 

UiDlr export quotas based on 

Bovlnction .scheme * This*nrrt,«®„ International 


directly to the USA which received its chief 
supplies from the Umted Eangdom 

Food grains and flour (Rs. 5,92 lakhs).— 
The total exports under this group amounted 
to Bs 6,92 laWis as compared with Bs 5,09 
lakhs representmg a gain of 16 per cent but u ere 
considerably below the figures for 1938-39 and 
1937-38 durmg which India was able to ship 
go^s worth Bs 7,74 lakhs and Bs 9,49 lakhs 
respectix'cly Though the value gained the drop 
In quantity was 12 per cent from 458,000 tons to 
409,000 The loss in trade under tins grouji 
woiud have been more but for the heavy ox’er- 
seas demand for Indian wheat and wheat flour. 
India, which had shipped hardly 8,000 tons oi 
wheat in 1939-40, was able to sell 46,000 tons 
to the overseas countries during the year witl 
the result that the value of her export trade 11 
wheat increased specteculaily from a modes*, 
sum of Bs 10 lakhs In 1939-40 to Bs. 60 laWis 
daring 1940-41. Similarly, the offtake of wheat 
1 ?? 7^ foreign countries rras valued at Bs 92 
lakhs in the year under review as against Bs 68 
lakhs In the pieceding year 

Exports of nee were valued at Bs 3,37 lakhs 
as against Bs 3,22 lakhs a year ago and formed 
the bulk of the exports under this group Of 
these, hardly Bs 2 laldis represented the X'alno 
Of rice in the husk Shipments of tice not in tho 
husk declined by 2,000 tons to 261,000 tons but 

1939-40 to Bs 8,35'lol5hs in the following year 
"reports of jouar and baju 
en ..®.®*huclc and were valued at 

1940-41 as compared with Bs 
Th’ 1938-30 and Bs 7,46,000 m 1939-40 
jowar and hajtl have practically 
Exports of gram also continued 
n Ds nnft ^ ®®* amounted to Bs 

mfh’ n? ^®®H® i^he rise in pnees as compared 
‘"hhs m 1938-39 and Bs 7 laltlis in 

lakhs).— Indian oilseeds 
^ overseas trade during 
E’^Ports during the year totalled 
lahhsas com. 

?epreselStiL®a woitli Bs 11,84 lalihs 

same t Supplies were almost tho 

taking seel teas 

wa^ftK trade 

The ve.ar sfot+n.i ..J? quote its own price 

GovSent toe 

first wppI- nf ^ndia issued orders in the verv 

not ston "ij^ta'iding contracts of France could 

nnees Tn*^ of the oilseeds 

fndm September, the Government of 

®? "Kweroout uith the Biitlsh 
Food on the purchases of Tiidmn 
imseed and groundnuts It helped for a lime to 
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steadj the maiket but could not relievo the 
auMety of the merchants and mth the movement 
of crops, the prices once again assumed a down- 
ward trend Since the agreement proved bene- 
ficial onl\ to the shippers, the Government of 
India revised the arrangements with the British 
Jlinistry of Food under which the purchase 
prices remained unchanged but the shippers 
were asked to give rebate representing the dis- 
parity between the purchase price of the Ministry 
and the price at wliich shippers purchased the 
seeds in the Indian market That rebate was 
credited to a separated fund subsequently 
utilised for reducing the acreage under oilseeds’ 
particularly groundnuts 

The Indian linseed crop of the season 1939-40, 
which was mostly marketed in the year under 
review’, was estimated at 460,000 tons as com- 
pared with 442,000 tons in the preceding year 
The Argentine crop of 1939-40 was smaller by 
28 per cent than the preceding one, the official 
estimate of the outturn being 998,000 tons 
The exports were 238,000 tons valued at Ks 3,09 
lakhs as compared with 219,000 tons valued 
at Its 3,18 lakhs in 1939-40 The Ministry 
of Food was virtually the sole overseas 
bnjcr of Indian linseed though a few consign- 
ments were sent to Australia and other Empire 
countries 

The production of groundnuts In 1940-41 
was estimated at 3,473,000 tons of nuts In shell 
as against 3,105,000 tons in the preceding season 
The vv.vr dev elopmcnts gave a heavy blow to the 
export trade during the year since France, 
Geiinau}, Belgium and Netherlands taking 
between them something like 450,000 tons a 
vcir were overrun by the enemy Tlie United 
JCingdom, therefore, continued to be the main 
buver Conscqucntl}’, the total shipments of 
cioundnuts valued at Rs 4,00 laklis were dovro 
bj 41 iier cent over those during 1939-40 when 
tlicv wcie valued at Rs 7 19 lalhs The quan- 
rtifv felt from 519,000 tons to 339,000 tons The 
‘outlook for export trade was darkened by the loss 
ol markets and shipping difficulties and towards 
the cud of the year, the Government of India 
conv cned a conference of the Interests concerned 
in order to, discuss the proposal for reducing the 
iif\t ‘•oa‘'On'‘> acreage by at least 33 per cent. 

Un the Other hand, the war stimulated the 
dt nnnd for ca«tor and rapeseeds exports of which 
u=(d to be ver> modest during the pre-war 
pf nod. The pi oduc tion of castor seed in 1040-41 
was otiiclally estimated at 101,000 tons being 
onlj 1,000 tons more than that in the preceding 

a‘-on. while exports were 07,000 tons valued at 
R- 1,19 lakhs as compared with 40,000 tons 1 
worth Rs 71 lakhs in 1039 40 and Rs 10 lakhs 
in 1938-30 bimilarlv, exports of rape seed 
iidv.imcd in value b> 42 per cent from Rs 
M 1 iklis in 1989-40 to Rs 47 lakhs in 1940-41 
.IS compared with a modc«t amount of Rs 10 
laklis In 1938-39, the immediate pre-war year 
TJic exp iu=ion In quantity was from 22,000 tons 
to ’I'l.ijiK) ton“ Exports of Sesainuin rose 
flightiv in quantitv from 3,500 tons in 1939-40 
to 2,900 tons in 1910-11 but the value remained 
fairlj steadv .it Rs 7 lakhs 

Hides and Skins (Rs. 8,47 lakhs). — Exports 
of r ivi lildes and ‘•kins received a ftirllitr sctti ick 
of 10 per cent dunng 1940 41 when they totalled ! 
20,000 tons as compared with 31,800 tons in the 
preceding jear and of 25 per cent, in value from 


Rs 4,08 lakhs to Rs 3,08~laklis Of the total 
quantity shipped during the jear under review, 
raw hides represented 27 per cent of the trade 
Exports of raw hides totalled 7,200 tons v alued at 
Rs 61 lakhs in 1940-41 as against 11,800 tons 
valued at Rs 79 lakhs in 1939-10 showing a 
drop of about 40 per cent m volume and 20 
per cent in value The export trade in raw 
cow hides declined heavily from 10,148 tons to 
5,776 tons, but that m raw builalo hides was up 
by 238 tons and totalled 1,510 tons during tlic 
year under review There w’as a small recobsion 
in the exports of raw skins during the vear, 
the exports amounting t6 19,393 tons as eoni- 
I>arcd with 19,656 tons in 1939-40 but the sharp 
recession in prices resulted in a ho.avy drop in 
value from Rs 3,29 lakhs to Rs 2,47 lakhs 
Of the raw skins, the raw goat skins showed a 
modest gain from 18,881 tons to 19,002 tons but 
the shipments of raw sheep skins dropped bj 
nearly half to 891 tons 

Exports of hides and skins, tanned and 
dressed, totalled 21,773 tons valued at Rs 5,33 
lakhs as against 31,903 tons valued at Rs 0,98 
lakhs a year ago The drop was as much ns 32 
per cent in volume and 23 per cent in value and 
was attributable to the shrinkage in shipments 
of both hides and skins India was able to 
send only 19,173 tons of dressed hides valued at 
Rs 4,23 lakhs during the year under review 
W’hereas the takings of the overseas countries had 
amounted to 25,871 tons worth Rs 4,32 lakhs 
in the preceding year It will bo scon that while 
the volume declined, by as much ns 20 per cent 
the loss in value was only 2 per cent This was 
attributable to the further rise in piiccs of tanned 
hides during the year under review , On the 
other hand exports of tanned skins declined by 
57 per cent in quantity and 59 per centm value 
and totalled 2,604 tons valued at Rs 1,10 lakhs 
in 1940-41 and 0,092 tons valued at Rs 2,CC 
lakhs in 1939-40 


Raw Wool (Rs. 1,64 Iakhs).-Tho jear 
1940-41 saw a sharp setback to India s export 
trade In raw wool which amounted to Rs. l.«4 
lakhs as against Rs. 3,23 lakhs In the preceding 
year and Rs 2,09 lakhs In 1938-39 The chop 
in quantity was from 52 8 million lbs In IPV, su 
to 30 8 million lbs in 1940-41. The United 
Kingdom was by far the most important ensto 
mer of Indian wool. Following the ncgotialions 
between the Government of India and the w ooi 
Controller of His Majesty’s Government, and 
igrcemcnt for purchasing raw wool from India 
luring the war period was reached in Ji'"® 
rhe agreement stipulated an Increase of l- pe* 
lent in the prleo level then provalllng and later 
lascd the purchase price at 30 per cent more 
ihan the pre-war rates plus the 
rcight and other charges Exports of r®"’ .V® , 
:o the United Kingdom declined from 33 3 million 
bs in 1939-40 to 20 ‘6 million lbs In 1010 n 
The Indian carpet w’ools continued t® ^ 
lopidar in the United States because compsr 
vith other c.'irpet wools, they shrink Ics-s, |inv 
1 fairly long staple and uiiiisuolly good eoioiiis 
ind arc, therefore, dc'slrable for tnnnt'f®, 
letter grade carpets But the 
rot be fully satisiicd owing to «hipplng diffif m 
ind the restrictions on trade Irom j 

1940, however, a limited quantitv 
■0 bo shipped to the United State® on a 1 1 
jasis under the JIccusing systtin duu 
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siipplement-iry quota for the was later ^ 

gnen and shipments I*®, ® J?*, 'i?.?* nniennslnii s\8tcm ami the sii=pen‘'lon of l-'«siiu 

UeedfromlS SmlUionlbs tod SmUUonlbs 

'Metals and Ores (Rs. 7,13 lakhsl.-Ex- and Steel to Japan conlrattcd consithrablN 

Sr 4 SS 44 K !»« ,. s »; 


and scrap iron uere valued at Jis 1,83 laiuia wm auuuiu jmsi, ‘ ■ 

ns against Rs 2,28 lahhs in 1039-40. Of these, certain extent ami 1 hough ‘M’ ’ 

expo^ of manganese amounted’to Rs 1,47 ucre slightlv liclou the pretedhm >« ‘f 
laths in 1940 41 as against Rs 1,82 laklis in u ere In CNidcncc that Imlla van gwlmllv 
the jirccedmg year The drop' in manganese developing her export inarKtl-. in the U' lcit- 
cxporteivasduetotheioss ofthexahiablooxer- bourhood in this sphere n« well The t'Uil 
seas markets like France, restrictions on exports exports aniounlcd to 10100(1 lorii a*" agim - 
to certain countries and the war time shipping 106,000 ions in tlic prcrcdhig jcir i h*' 
difflcultics The depression in tlie trade was so decline could bo traced to liic 'iilpphig dlflinilll''' 
heavy that some of the manganese mining com- and the need for conserxing suj'pUcs at Ihosii . 
panics suspended their production during the 99,; T|t.„ nii 

Wig ta ' fSdir - KiS ' ilSJ :' o”u” „? nV'?;.r 

assisted tL^fcn^nreniSonstet^'cowntTV «“8 BUbJrct to large lUlcluailous it.d 

The mica mimng industry was considerably Umc^ot^wn? ^'’n^n^mbirtllfn 

ATlin.nrlAi1 rlii'riim ffiA xtmt nnH fhn AratnAnf tllUC 01 VTUr XilO prOUUrflOrt Of iTt 10* tfl J 


® spectacular advance from 1040 41 ns against 1,033, 9S2 iinund- uoMli 
Rs 3,99 laldia to Rs 6,05 lakhs being 27 per Rs 1,01 lakhs In 1030 40 There M.ix llvn 
“SJ® **^® preceding export demand from (ho I niteil M“it« of 

greater demand for Indian America which caused a vubotantini rUc In tli • 

*'«Portnn( feature of the j.xr 

the le&^rtmw® export*-- «‘® course of trade In tlic more lmiK>:t,iut i.i 


Tobacco 

IJmts and vegetables 

Olleakcs 

Coal 

Oils 

Coir manufactures. 

Spices 

Rubber, raw 
Rubber Hauufacturcs 
Hemp, raw 
Coffee 

Hj cs and Colours 

Ptmislon and oUman’s stores 

Raraflln wax 

pasteboard and stationery 
iJnstIcs 

Pafuters’ materials 

AelXpe “/“ ®tc 
printed, etc 

Bouft. for manufacturing ^os’es 


1038-30 

Its. Qaklis) 
2,70 
2,27 
3,01 
1,32 
1,03 
OC 
70 
72 
4 

72 

75 

72 

50 

60 

36 

13 

24 

23 



1030-40 

Rs (lnkl5)7 

2,53 

2.37 

2.03 

1,89 

1.38 

1,28 

1.03 
04 
10 
86 
73 
80 
71 
70 
33 
18 

1,77 

20 

33 

30 

18 

21 

11 

11 

13 

G 

23 


ltilO-41 

' R ~ (InkU-Y. 
2.63 
'-*.i4 
81 
l.b.'t 
2,41 
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Motor Vehicles in British India and 
The Indian States. 


The nuraher of motor vehicles on Indian roads, 
which had increased steadily until on January 1, 
1939, there were 177,188 vehicles in British 
India and the Indian States, has since declined 
The actual figure of motor vehicles in operation 
throughout the country on March 31, 1940, was 
174,077 

Tills decline is undoubtedly the result of war- 
time conditions Since the outbreak of war the 
motor import trade has been seriously affected, 
shipments from the United Kingdom being held 
up, while deliveries of v^icles from the United 
States of America are affected by dollar exchange 
difficulties lurthermore, the price of petrol has 
risen appreciably since the outbreak of war and 
this has doubtless driven a number of older 
1 chicles off the roads 

The total number of vehicles in British India 
on March 31, 1940, was 141,577 out of which 
89,253 were private cars, 6,635 taxis, 23,851 
buses, 14,336 lorries and 8,602 motorcycles 

The general decline in the number of motor 
vehicles in operation was not, however, distri- 
buted evenly tliroughout the provinces Thus, 


while in Bombay the number declined from 
31,730 to 27,880, in Bengal it rose from 28,376 to 
29,760 This province had the largest number 
of vehicles in operation Madras, which had the 
third largest number, remained practically 
stationary with a total of 21,585 The United 
Provinces fell sharply from 17,119 to 14,603 
while the ^njab rose from 12,950 to 13,372 

Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

i Complete figures showing the number of motor 
vehicles in Indian States arc not available The 
States vary in size from 19 sq miles, to States 
like Hyderabad with an area of 82,698 sq miles 
(as large as Italy) Hyderabad State still heads 
the list of motor vehicles, but its total dropped 
sharply from 8,232 to 6,739 Travancore, on 
the o^er hand, rose from 3,900 to 5,307, It 
must be emphasised that these figures are un- 
official and not necessarily complete 

The following tables show the number of motor 
vehicles of all classes in operation in the different 
provinces of British India and in the Indian 
States as on March 31, 1940 — 


1 

Cars 

Taxis 

Buses 

Lorries 

M/Cycles 

Total 

Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces (c) 

Coorc 

Dellil 

Madras 

N WFP 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind 

United Prorinces 


172 

10 

2,147 

390 

l,205t 

10 

130 

396 

148 

' 

239 

368 

614 

120 

1,787 

767 

3,643 

2,095 

66 

353 

4,208 

982 

343 

6,335 

627 

3,031 

((1)1,890 

82 

3,707 

650 

3,890 

(6) 

68 

173 

1,670 

471 

65 

960 

290 

(8)1,020 

192 

86 

1,167 

718 

1,638 

820 

8 

266 

1,403 

160 

111 

831 

467 

735 

5,478 

1,021 

29,760 

8,325 

27,880 

7,123 

261 

2,742 

21,585 

3,274 

1,234 

13,872 

4,919 

14,603 

Total British India 

89,253 

6,535 

23,861 

14,336 

8,602 

141,577 

Indian States 

Alwar 

Balia walpur 

Bhavnagar 

Bund! 

Baroda 

Bikaner 

Bhopal (c) 

Cocliln 

Gwalior (c) 

Gondal 

Hoikar (Indore) 

H> dcrabad 

Jaipur (c) 

Jodhpur 

Kolliapnr 

Kutch 

Kapurthala 

Keonjlnr 

Mj sore 

73 

117 

233 

37 

671 

292 

383 

708 

1,216 

110 

1,409 

3,974 

776 

768 

214 

200 

49 

48 

3,187 

20 

31 

2 

47 

61 

94 

274 

76 

10 

386 

76 

9 

15 - 

* 

93 

38 

43 

17 

21 

360 

56 

77 

154 

623 

27 

187 

388 

341 

133 

218 

60 

60 

10 

553 

13 

32 

21 

6 

152 

41 

74 

19 

10 

29 

631 

23 

201 

63 

2 

39 

390 

8 

19 

16 

1 

64 

19 

22 

100 

68 

19 

65 
360 

30 

49 

13 

00 

5 

7 

486 

162 

211 

320 

67 

1,294 

408 

533 

1,130 

2,200 

241 

1,700 

6,739 

1,246 

1,100 

523 

310 

110 

104 

4,709 
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Motor Vehicles in British India. 


— 

Cars 

Taxis 

Buses 

Lornes 

M, ^Cycles 

Total 

Porb'iiid.ar 

57 

37 

80 

29 

9 

162 

Patiala 


37 

156 

15 

112 

‘ISO 

Pudukliottai 

451 

5 

69 

10 

10 

545 

Ilajpipla 

133 

5 

20 

18 

6 

• 182 

Hampur 

95 

1 

24 

14 

3 

137 

Bajkot 


S3 

18 

8 

16 

228 

Kewa (c) 


20 

94 

12 

16 

21‘) 

Sawanttradi 

32 

124 

130 

' 1 

8 

29.'i 

Travancore 

2,051 

304 

1,789 

631 

532 

5,307 

Udaipur 

233 

8 

128 

38 

' 13 

121 

Other States estimated 



275 

176 

145 

1,825 

Total India 

108,776 

7,443 

29,940 

17,033 

10,885 

174 077 

Burma > 

EB 

647 


3,247 

768 

18,800*» 


(«) Includes passcnger-cuTO-goods 761110163 {b) Included in buses 

(r) Latest figures available Some figures relate to 1939 

t .These are taxis in the regional area of Bombay. Taios In other regions are included in buses. 
* "included in cars 

♦♦ In addition 2,071 vehicles, not re-registered during the year are believed to be in use 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


Inde\ Kiimbers ol -wholesale pilces In Into 
duriii!; the jears 1861-1931 are available m the 
publication “ Indc-v Numbers of Indian Priees, 
1801-1931 '' issued Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta 
uliicli contains (1) the unweighted Index numbers 
of 28 articles of export, (2) the unwi^ghted 
index numbers of 11 articles of import, (3) 
the general unw’cighted index numbers for 39 
articles of export and import and (4) the 


\relghtcd Index numbers of 100 articles Tlie 
last of the four senes is a continuation of 
the series first compiled and published In 
p J Atkinson in the Journal of 
Itoyal Statistical Society in March 1897 The 
Index figures subsequent to 1931 arc ax a liable 
In the addenda to the Index Numbers of Indian 
Pnera 1861-1931 published from time to time 
The compilation of all these series was dis- 
continued in August 1041 ' 


?les of export and import and (4) the | continued In August 1041 ' 
The following table contains these Index numbeis since the year 1026 . — 

(Price In 1873 «100) 



tm 


1026 . 

1927 . 

1028 . 

1929 . 

1030 . 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 . 

1936 

1037 

1038 

1039 
1940 

1011 (Seven-monthly 

average) 



211 

227 

225 

196 

216 

209 

185 

202 

212 

171 

201 

216 

170 

203 

177 

167 

171 

126 

134 

127 

120 

^ 189 

126 

118 ' 

^ 128 

121 

117 

122 

119 

128 

122 

127 

127 

122 

126 

183 

144 

186 

128 

142 

132 

133 

1S7 

134 

168* 

188* 

164* 

available 

Not available 

181* 


TToighted 
Index No. (100 
articles) 


260 

258 

201 

254 

213 

167 

149 

139 
136 

140 

150 
165 
147 
167 

Not available 


' ' ■ — • 

• Provisional — 

prices foi the n\iolB*ot Into *iSe^hectOT*^np* I United Provinces and 

ral of Commercial iSlcence and “nd publish simlK-ir uhole- 

Calciitta, publishes a wSalc index numbers for Bombay, KaraUil. 

number ’foV Calcutta The GovSente o1 

foUowing table gives these index numbers since 1025 — 

Year Bo^hay Karachi I Mildwi 

1914=1001 (^cok ended 

_ iJift-lOO) 1914=100) 1914=100) (1913=100) 21st August 


Madras 
(W cok ended 
21st August 
1939=100) 
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Index Nnmhers of Prices. 


-.\l)Out the eud of the j eat 1929 there began a 
slurp decline m ■nholcsalc prices” ■which con- 
tinued during 1930 and 1931 This downward 
trend, although somewhat checked in 1932, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 1934 nhon the prices 
reached their lowest level. Tlie prices, however, 
showed some improvement during the next two 
years and registered a sharp rise during 1937 
The prices registered a perceptible fall in the 
follcming year but they soon recovered and 
registered a further rise in Calcutta and Bombay 
during 1939 

■With the outbreak of the war the wholesale 
prices beuan to soar up This tendency con- 
tinued till December, 1939, but thereafter there 
u as a gradual fall till June, 1940, when they 
again showed a partial recoicry till the middle 
of 1911 Trom Juno onwards, the prices rose 
^c‘r^ rapidlv and reached their highest level 
■=1000 l‘)30 As compared to the previous 
jt IT the prices during 1941 were higher by 
10 points each at Bombay and Calcutta and 
by four ]ioints .it Karachi 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
In their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
montlily statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
OfQce of the Government of Bombay; for 
Kagpur and Jubbulporcby the Department of 
Indurtrics, Central Provinces and Berar, for 
SIX centres in Bihar by the Department of 
IndiiFtries. Bihar for Madras, by the ofllce of 
the Dircitor of Industries and Commerce, 
^ Midri=; for Lahore Si ilkot, Ludhiana, Itolitak 
iiid Miilt.in hv the ollne of the Director of 
Indii'tnO' J’uujab .ind for CntlacK, by the 
f.ovrinnicrif of Oiii^a In addition to these 
'( rj( - working class coot of living index number 
for .Taig.ioii in the Bombay Province and 
eo't of living index numbers for low paid 
irnplovccs at iiglit places in Madras Province 
ind for low piid government servants at three 
phcpsin the ruited Provinces arc at present 
}'( lu" conijiilcd 

The working class cost of living index number 
for Bombay, which was originali} compiled on 
a pre-war base, was revised during 1937, the 
lasc adopted for the new series being Jnly 1933 
to June 1934 >=100 The revised index number 
stood at I2'i In December 1941, the average for 
IPtl b'ing 13-* The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number, with base August 1020 to July 
1027 --100, stood ntOOln December 1941 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number, with 
ba«e rebrunryl927 to January 1928 = 100, stood 
at op in December 1041 The Kagpur cost of 
liv lug index number, on base January 1027=100, 
was ^7 in December 1941 while the Jubbnl- 
pore Index on the same base was 89. The 
Madras co"t of living index number, with base 
Jiilv 1935 to Juno 1930=100, was 121 in 


December 1941. The Lahore cost of living 
index number, with 10S1-S5 prices equated to 
100, was 100 in October 1941 The cost of 4i\ mg 
index nninhers for Sialkot, LudMana, llolitak 
and Multan, with 1931-35 prices equated to 
100, were 157, 169, 146 and 158 rcspectivclv 
for October 1041 

The catastrophic fall in retail prices which 
commenced at the end of 1020 continued dur- 
ing 1030 and 1931. In 1932 prices ruled at a 
slightly lower level than in 1031. In 1033 
and 1934 the downward tendency of prices 
continued. This downward tendency was some- 
what checked during 1935 and 1030 The 
prices showed a definite rise in 1037, rem.'iuicd 
more or less steady during 1938 30 and regis- 
tered an appreciable nse in 1940 and 1041. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelinhilitj 
of Indian price statistics has been the subject 
of comment by many committees and com- 
missions of enquiry including the Indian 
Economic Enqmry Committee of 1025, the 
Boyal Commission on Indian Labour .ind .ilso 
by Messrs Bow ley and Bobertson who were 
invited by the Government of India to ndvho 
them on the question of obtaining more acciirito 
I and detailed sDitistics The eleventh Industries 
Conference held at Mysore in Det-omber 193!) 
and the first Conference of the Labour Ministers 
held .it New Drill! in January 1940 recommended 
that the Central Government should undert ikc 
legislation to facilitate the collection of statistics 
relating to industries In pursuance of this 
recommendation, the Government of India 
mtroduced in the Legislativ’c Asseinblv in 
February 1942 a bill on the subject whkh has 
since been passed by the Ccntr.il Legislature 
and received the assent of the Governor-General. 
This Act which is called the Industrial Statlsticsi 
Act, 1942, empowers the provincial Govcrnmeiits 
to arrange for the collecbon of statistics relating 
to prices of commodities ns also certain other 
matters like wages, employment, Industrial 
disputes, etc 

In view of the inadequacy of the existing 
retail price data, especially from the prim of 
view of compiling cost of liv ing index iiiimber-, 
the Court of Enquiry constituted in Angust, 
1940, under the Trade Disputes Act 1920 under 
the Chairmanship of the Hon’hio Sir B N Jtnii 
to Investigate the question of do.irncss 
for the railway emplojces recommended tint 
the Central Government should take up tlic 
work of preparation and iimintcnniico of cost ni 
living index figures for three distinct el.is-i'’ 
of areas in India, vtz city, urban and riir.ii 
This recommendation led the Government m 
India to consider the formulation of a ccnttaiij 
controlled scheme for the preparation and main- 
tenance of cost of living Index mindjrm lot 
important places in British India and a tcnnii'C 
scheme has been outlined The scope of t no 
scheme is understood to have been 
present to the preparation of figures for 
labour (excluding plantation labour) as in 
nccessltj of such figures arises malul> In tonnet 
tion vvith disputes concerning industrial labour 
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Bombay Stamp Buttes. 


KE al 

AelMinUdsmext ol Debt ex. Bs 20 .. 0 1 

ijiiittvit ot Declaration . • 

iffr«mcnt or Memo ot Agreemcn^ 

(ft) If relating to the Bale ol a bill ^ 

(ftft)”Mng-to thV purchase or 
^ sale of GoNt security 
its purchase or sale, as the case may 
be— Subject to a maximum of Bs 20, 
as 2 for every B.S 10,000 or part 
(b) If relating to the purchftse or aaio 
of shares, scrips, stoUcs, bonds, deben- 
lures, debenture stocks or any other 
marketable security of a like nature 
In or of any Incorporate Company or 
other body corporate — ^two annas for 
crety Bs 2,500 or part thereof of the 
Value of the security at the time of 
Us purchase or sale as the case may 
be 

(c) If not othermse provided for 1 0 
AppoMment in evcoution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees . . . ..150 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove 

able .. .. .. .« .. 30 0 

Arlich 1 of As‘!oointlon of Company — 

(a) WUerethe company has no share 

capital or the nominal share capital 
docs not exceed Its, 2,500 .. , 25 0 

(b) VTlicte the nominal share capital 

exceeds Its, 2,500 hut does not 
exceed Bs 1,00,000 .. . 60 0 

(o) TThere the nominal share capital 

exceeds Bs 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship _ .. .. .250 0 

Award, any decision In writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
portj towlilch the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum 20 0 

JSifl of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
“8ht (if drawn singly)— Not exo 
3; exo. Bs. 200, not 
exc 400, a, 6 ; exo. Bs 400, not 
600, a 0; exc. Bs. 600, not 

rI' VSna’ n exe. 

„ * B. 3 a 2; exo Bs 1,200. not 
exo. Bs. 1^00, B. la. 8 ; exc Bs 1,600, 
2 a. 4; exc Bs 


Bs. 6,000, Bg* 4 a 8; exc 
Bs 5.000^ not exc, Bs 7,600, Bs 6 a 12; 
exc. Bs /,500, not exc Bs 10,000, Bs 0 • 
“Ot exc Bs 16,000, Bs' 
MOon®n\®«' “Ot exc. Bs 

Bs Ss’ooo iS’ I”; “Ot exo. 

“ote« Bs 30.000, Bs® 27Tandfo?eS 


Where payable at more than <>“0 3 car alter 
date or sight, same duty ns a Bond. 

Bs. a. 


Bill of Lading 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 


0 4 


Not exceeding Es. 10 .. . . 

Exc Be 10 hut not exo. Bs 50 
Exc Bs 60 but not cxc Bs 100 • 

Exc, Bs. 100 & does not exo Bs 209 
Exo. Bs 200 & does not cxc Bs. 300 
Up to Bs. 1,000, everyBs 100 or part 
For every Bs. 600 or part, hejond 
Rfl. 1 .nno .. .. .. 


2 

4 

5 
0 
4 

12 


Bond, jidmtnislratton, Cusloms, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — ^For amount not 
exceeding Bs 1,000, same duty ns a 
Bond. 

In any other case 10 0 


Caneetlalxon b 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares 0 2 

Charter Party 2 0 


Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed .. 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Bs. 60 .. .. ..OS 

Exceeding Bs. 60, not exceeding Bs 100 1 0 

1 Exceeding Bs. 100 but docs not exceed 

Bs 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs, 200 but does not exceed 

_ Bs 300 4 S 

For every Bs 100 or part In excess of - 
Bs 100 up to Ea 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Bs 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs 1,000.. . .. 7 8 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
^tuate mihtn the cities o/Bombay, Abmedabad , 
jroona and for the entries In article 23 
the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely — 


Conyeya“oe [as defined by section 2 (10)1 
Mt being a trans^r charged or exempted under 
No .26, per Act AT of 1932 


1 

2 

Abmeda- 

Bom> 

bad & 

bay. 

Poona. 

Bs a 

Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 

Bs a. 

exceed Bs. 50 .. 0 8 

Whereit exceeds Bs 50 but 

0 8 

does not exceed Bs 100 . i 0 
Where it exceeds Bs 100 but 

1 0 

does not exceed Bs 200 2 0 

2 0 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Convoynncc [ ns defined 1w section 2 (10) ] so 
far as it relates to immovable property, as 
per Act. IV of 1939. 


The City of Bombay. 

1 

Bs a 

Where the amount or \alue of the con- 
sideration for such coineyance as 
set forth therein exceeds Ks 200 but 
does not exceed Its 300 10 0 

IMiere it exceeds Rs. 300 but does not 
exceed Rs 400 14 0 

Vherc it exceeds Rs 400 but does not 
exceed Rs 500 IS 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 500 but does not 
exceed Rs 600 22 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 600 but does not 
exceed Rs. 700 . . 26 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 700 but does not 
exceed Rs SOO 30 0 

Mliere it exceeds Rs SOO but docs not 
exceed Rs 900 - 34 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 900 but does not 
exceed Rs 1,000 , 38 0 

and for every Rs 500 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs 1,000 . . 20 0 


Ihc Cities of Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur and 
Surat, and any other city. 

Rs a 

Mlicrt tiie amount or xnlue of the con- 


sideration for such comeiance ns set 
fcrtii therein exceeds Rs 200 but docs 


not exceed 

Rs 300 




7 

8 

oxcifd'5 Rs 

300 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


i 

,Rs 400 






10 

SI 

i''(d' Re 

400 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


1 

J.s WO 






13 

8‘ 

' \< e* ds Rs 

.100 

but 

doc» 

not 

exceed 



R- COO 






16 

s! 

e \< < cds Rs 

COO 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 



1.' 7t»0 






10 

8' 

t xctrds Rs 

700 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


1 

f 

R- 500 






22 

8 

exceeds Its 

too 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


1 

Rs ooo 






25 

s; 

exceeds Rs 

000 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 


1 

R= 1,000 






28 

8| 

and for cecre 

Rs 

500 or part thereof in 


1 

exiC's of R 

s 1,000 




15 

ol 


Urlnn areas otlier than tliosc , 

niontioucd in columns 1 and 2 

3 i 

Rs a. I 


exceeds Rs 600 

but 

does 

nob' 

exceed 

Rs. 

Rs 700 .. 


docs 



10 

exceeds Rs 700 

but 

not 

exceed 

Rs 800 . 


* 



12 

exceeds Rs SOO 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


Rs 900 

’ » 




13 

exceeds Rs SoO 

but 

docs 

not 

exceed 


Rs 1,000 
and for every Rs 

• • • 

500 or part thereof lu 

16 

excess of Rs. 1,000 



• 

10 


Copuor Extract — ^If the original uas nut 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
which if was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Rupee .. 1 

In any otlier case 2 

Counterpart or Duplicate — ^If tlie duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 

Delivery Order 0 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 609 

In the case of an Attorney .. . 600 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. ..10 

Divorce .6 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt »• ..20 

Bcose— Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium Is paid for less than 1 year, same 
dnty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 yeaih, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; bvet 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual jont 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity,same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there Is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance w 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, seme ns ^uveyance on anipnnt 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which wonid have been payable on the 

lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid* and delivered For the 
Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, 
Sholapur, Surat and other Urban areas, 
the following scale has been 
applicable by Bombay Act IV of 
1939 — 


Wliere tlie amount or value of flic con- 
'idf ration lor such comcxauce a« set 
foith tlurem cxoecds Rs 200 but does 
not exceed R' SiiO . 1 

cxcctd R<- bOO but does not exceed 

R*. 400 6 

fXereJ' R< JOO but docs not exceed 
R^ r.oo . 7 

exofl' R= 3oO l.nt iloco not exceed 


(5) (i) ir/icrc the lease is yranfed for 
money adianeed and icherc no rent is 
resen ed 


Tlie same duty as fslctlable on a con- 
xej'ancefNo 23, asitstood bworo Its 
amendment by the Bombay rinance 
(Amendment) Act, 1932] for a con- 
sideration equal to the or 

such ndiancc as set forth in the lease 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 
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(6) (ii) Where the lease ts granted for <t Ks a 
fine or premtum and tehere no rent ts 
reserved 

The same dutj' as i3 Ic\iab1c on a con* 
vejanco (No 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
for a consideration equal to tiio 
amount of such line or premium as 
set forth in the lease 

(c) (i) TlVicrc the lease is granted for money 
adtanced in addition to rent reserved 

Same duty as is le\ iabie on a con\ ey - 
ance [No 23, as it stood before its 
amendment by tlie Bombay Finance 
(Amendment) Act, 1032J for a 
consideration equai to tlie amount of 
advance as set forth in the lease, 
in addition to tlie duty uhicii uouid 
have been pajabie on such icase 
if no advance iiad been paid or 
deli rcred 

Provided that, in any case when an 
agreement to lease is stamped ultii 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
sucli agreement is subsequcntl\ 
executed, tlie duty on sucli lease sliali 
not exceed eiglit annas 

(c) (ii) Where the lease is granted for a 
fine or premium in addition to rent resened 

Tlie same duty as is lc\iablc on a con- 
veyance (No 23) under tlie Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Aet, 1932, 
for a consideration* equal to the 
amount of sucli One or premium as 
set fortli in tiio lease, in addition to 
the duty uhicli would have been 
payable on sucli lease if no liiic or 
premium liad been paid or della cred 

Proaided tint, in anj case aalien an 
agreement to lease Is stamped avitli 
tlie ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
sucli agreement is subscqnenti} 
executed, tlie dut> on sucli lease 
shall not exceed eiglit annas 

Letter — Allotment of Shares .. 0 2 

Credit 0 2 

Lirenoc 10 0 

Memo of Association of Company — If 
accom]ianIed by Articles of Association 30 U 

If not BO nicompanled . 80 0 

A'ofonol Act .. .. ,, ..2 0 

Sole or Memo, intimating the pnrcliase 
or sale— 

(o) Of nnv Goods cxc in aaluc Us 20 0 J 

(f>) Of nnj sliare, scrip, stock, bond, 
debenture, titbenture stock or other 
marl etatilc security of a like nature 
exceeding in aaluc Its 20, not being j 
a Goaernment Security — 2 annas for i 
cverj Its 2,509 or part tlicrcof of 
the a. lino of the scenritj nt the 
time of its purchase or sale, as the 
case maj lie 

(tfc) Of Goaernment Secuntj— ! 
Sulijcct to n maximum of Its JO, ' 


I’o 1 

2 as for every Its 10,000, or part at 
the time of purcliasc or sale is tlie 


case may lie 
Note o/ Protest by a Slilp's Master . 1 0 

Partnership — ^Where the capital doe>> not 

exceed Bs 600 6 0 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of . 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — ^Wlierc premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a , or J percent of 
amount insured . . . .01 


III any othcrcaBo for Its, 1,600 or part 
thereof . . . . ,01 

(2) For time — For cverj Its 1,000 or 

part Insured, not cxc G montlis 0 2 

Exceeding 0 and not exceeding 12 

montlis . 0 1 

If drawn in duplicate, for caeli part — 

Half the above rates, for .Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire—\\ hen tlie sum Insured docs 

not cveid B*. 6,000 .. 0 8 

In any otlier case . . 10 

In respect of cncli receipt for any 
payment of n premium on nnj 
renewal of an original policj'— Onc- 
hnlf of the duty pajaiilc In respeit 
of the original policj' In addltlnn to 
the amount, if any cliargenbic under 
Art 63 (Iteceipl) 

(4) Accident and .SfclnM*— Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only , ., .,0 1 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount avbich may become paa able 
In the case of any single nci iih iit nr 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Bs 1,000, and also aihere 
amount exo Its 1,000, for eaerj 
Rs 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, wl rp-n- 
fieally provided for — 

For cacry rum not oxee'diii" 

Rs 260 . ., 0 j 

Dxcicdlng Rs 260 but not exord* 

Ing Rs 500 0 ; 

For cacrj Buniln*uri Inotexn ,1- 
Ing R« 1,090 and al*o for « a ttj 
R« 1,000 or part . 0 < 

If draani In diiplleatefori irh jnrt 
hall the alma cralfs 
In'Urniice l>v aaaj of Indemnl'j 
against linbllltj to i aj d iip*e* . 
on nccouiit of arrl'lmis t<t 
aa'orl mtn implojed ha nr undir 
the insurer nr agiiost lla* ilitj 
to paj coinpi n'atinii rmier tlir 
\\orkmcn’>i Comi'i asa’inri Act 
of 1923 Inreair, r* I'HI ,,r 
part p"j il'le nc j r nit i •' 

III cascof a re ln*-urinrt !■> n " i * 
psnj' ailtli ano*’ier nf j ,'I jc r 1 1 * < 
nstur 1 1 lle'i’s (1 ) (2) h' 'll 1-1 * 

— J of duta paa al 'e In re- j »• l / ' t! - 
rrlgiusl li.suranc'' I 't t '-t i**' 
than I a'l'.a , « •• i-a-, ‘i.s’ 1 I 
Polidc-s of fill , f I' - r f 

iach-U 1 t'l Asf. 1' 47 ' f - 
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Bombay Stamp Duiiest 


Es. a. 

of stamp Act of 1899 coveting goods 
merchandise, petsonal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Plrc Insurance. 

Poircr 0 / Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. ..10 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. .. .. 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 0 
Autlioiising more than 6 hut not more 
than 10 persona to act .. .. 20 0 

Wlien given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any 
inimovablB-- property— The same duty 
"'itCS'Convryance for the amount of the 
consideration 

In any other case, for each person 
authoTiBcd .. .. . 2 0 

Promissory Kotes— 

(a) tVhen payable on demand — 

(1) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Es. 260 . . . . 0 1 

(il) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Es 260 but docs not ex- 
ceed Es 1,000 .. ., .. 0 2 

(Hi) In any other case 0 4 

ib) When payable otherwise than on 
demand— The same duty as a Bill 
> of exchange for the same amount ] 

1 pai able otherwise than on demand. I 

Proti of Hxll or Wote 2 0 

Pfo£fK( by the JfasJcr 0 / a Ship . . . . 2 0 ! 

pToxy . . 0 2 

JlTfxpl for value exc. Es. 20 . ..01 

lUeom evance of mortgaged property — 

(n) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs 1,000 — the same duty ns ! 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration ns set forth in the 
Eeconxcyance 

(b) In any other case . .. .. 10 0 

Iteleare—tlmt is to say, any instrument 
wlicrcby a person renounces a claim 
upon anoUier person or against any 
Fpccified property — 

(n) I f the amount or value of the claim 
dofs not CNceed Rs 1,000 — The same 
duty ns a Bond for such amount 
or \aiue ns set forth in the Release 

(b) In any other case 10 0 

n«^pond<‘ntm Rond — Tlie same duty ns a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured 

ffreurtht Bond — (n) When the amount 
secured docs not exceed Rs 1,000 — 

The same duty a« a Bond for the 
amount secured (b) In any other 
{1=0 .. .. .. . .. 10 0 
Settlement — ^Thc fame duty ns a Bond 
(but ill its application to the cities 


of Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Poona. 
Sholapiir, Surat, and other urban areas 
the same duty as a convoyauco if the 
property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or rehgious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled. Provided tliat— where an 
instrument of settlement contains any 
provision for the revocation of settle- 
ment, the amount or value of the 
property settled shall, for the purposes 
of duty, be determined as if no such 
provision were contamed in the in- 
strument 

Revocahon'of Settlement — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in Its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and 
Poona the same duty ns a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in 
the instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share~tDitrrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shippinff Order . . • • 

Surrender of Lease — ^When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Es. B— The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case .« •• 

j Transfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
I Es 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares , . 

Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
seoniitles ■whether the debenture is 
liable to duty or not, except deben- 
tures provided for by section 8 — l- 
annas for every Es. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture 
Transfer of any Interest Becured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does noi; 
exceed Es 10— The duty with which 
such Bond, &o., is otaargcablo. 


Rs.a 


0 1 


6 0 


In any other case . . . • • 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator GenWl’s Act, 1874, Section SI. 10 “ 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to anotner 
trustee or from a trustee to a bone* 
nclary— Five rupees or such smaller 
amount ns may bo chargeable for 
transfer of shares. . 

Transfer of Lease by way of 
and not by way of wndct-lca'ie-— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con 
sldcratlon for the transfer. 

Trvst, Declaration of— Same duty as a 
Bond tor a sum equal to the 
value of the property concemea, jg n 
not exceeding .. •• 0 

Eovocatlon of— Ditto, butnot exceeding * » ^ 
WnrrantoT Goods .. •• •* *' 


10 0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
prcbcntcd by the Indian National Congress 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
I'cnr Bool The Congress was founded 
ill 1885 by Mr Allan Octa\lnn Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Ser\lce, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Chnstmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be* — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
nil lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tiSal of the nation thus evolved , and 

Thirdl} , the consolidation of union between 
England and India b3' securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions ns may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1007. It un- 
doubtedly exercised n great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in pro riding a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1007 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crj’stalllsed its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Qo^ernraent similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation b\ 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Fmplre on equal terms nith those members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means b> bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing sjstcm of administra- 
tion md by promoting national iimtv, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intcllertiial, moral, economic and Indostiial 
resources of the country.” 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and tiiesc were without 
avail until 191C when a rc-iinltcd Congress metat 
Lucknow under the presidenc} of Bvbu Ambica 
Otuiran Muzumdar of Farldpur in Bengal But 
the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists was fundamental , the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of thciongris' and from 
the period of the special ses<ion held at Calcutta 
in ‘September 1020 the Congress pv«-cd entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and hi< 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congre's actnvll} 
adopted indepemlenee as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the evtremUts left described as a climb- 
down, while the 1 it>ertl- moved to cards the 
lilt, with the result that for a time there appeared 

2C 


to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929 Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1920 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status nr an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
disoussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States Here was the parting of the ways 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own In fulfilment of the " ultimatum “ 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1020 session, declared for complete 
independence or “ Puma Swaraj ” Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Gov-ern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of thfs 
agreement gave rise to trouble and anotlier 
agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf 
of tlie Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Bound Tabic Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country-, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year In 1032 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented In fact as well ns In law Congress 
ceased to exist In the middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was withdrawn In the 
autumn of that year Mr Gandlii retired from the 
CoiigrC'S anil politics, nitliouch he rcrnaln'. in 
practice the virtinl dictator of Concre-s poliev 
During tlic luxt four or five vears, the I’ongrc-s 
w.as V coii-tlfiitional organisation and wa.. 
'actuallv In cliirge of Ills Vlajrstv’h (lovcrnnicnt 
for more than two vears In eight provinces under 
the 1035 conMltiitlon (See fn-t I'-iics of tlie 
Indian Yrar Boo} for a lilsiorv of flic non- 
co-operation and tlie civil di’obcdli nee move- 
j ment«, and for the parliamentary pha«c of 
Congress activ itv 

I This parllainentarv iiha=e provcil to be 
short lived Sliortlv nfier tlie diclarailon of tin 
precent war the Loiigre-s a itlnlrew its Mini t<rs 
I In the inajorltv of the provIne(« Atteii.p-> 

I were made in tlie <=iirrcfdiiig eleven xno-iti s no* 

I onlv to get baik to office in tlie p-ovlic'-i bat 
al«o to ni<]Uire a share of power at tiii <it-r>- 
but tht'i were fniiilt - Pvtiitaailv t’>e 
(Congr-— gave siipnint ro-nniainl o' ili^ o-gini 
«ation and its members to Vfr t.a- iff "f ' 
lauiuhed anotlier canipd.-n of ilvil ill obr f * 

— this time oa the I' ji tint ttr-r-- 
, should have tlie rl.lt n ia''’'-*!' tj f--' ^ 
against India * war . ^ort 1" - - ♦ 

1 Coi.gTm’ni.v ar-wi-rd Ji' „ 

' utured aati war -la-ir - 1 r. 

I&te:t livil Jl‘5b-li "c r-’ c. i-v • 
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but restricted to individuals careftdly chosen 
bv 3Ir Gandhi himself Even so, close upon 
25,000 representative Congress leaders are said 
to has e taken part in the campaign 
Late in the j ear 1041 the satyagralii prisoners 
were released b> Gov eminent whereupon the 
movement was suspended A few months latei 
the Congress was presented with an opportumty 
to return to parliamentary work, in the shape of 
the scheme drafted by the British War Cabhiet , 
but tills was not availed of The Congress thus 
rev erted to another period of barrenness, vnththis 
difference that during this period it did not 
indulae in any anti-gov emment or anti-war 
activ itv , rather did it protest that its demand 
for the creation of a National Government was 
not met and thereby it was prevented fiom pro- 
secntina the defeme of India vigorously 
Indian States Subjects — In 1938 and 1939 
Mr Gandhi took a great deal of interest in the 
affairs of the States subjects and supported their 
demand for civil liberties, the reign of law and 
responsible government under the aegis of their 
respective rulers At first, the States people 
were told that they should keep their movements 
apart from that of the Congress in British India 
and that they should rely more on their own 
-strength iirau's’i the hc’p of the Congress This 
led to intense political activity m most of the 
States and an unprecedented awakening among 
the comparativclj backward people of the States 
In several State'- the movement took the form 
of direct action disohedieiue of laws refusal to 
pav t.aves, etc , cxactlv on the lines ot tlie civil 
disobedience movement m Briti-h India 
This led to numerous complications In the first 
place, the people of tin states were not qualified 
oy tradition or training to conduct the fight 


for mote political rights, so that In many a 
State the movement collapsed through the 
weakness of the mstrumenfe In the second 
place, the States people not having been grounded 
In the diBciphne of British Indian populations, 
the campaigns in more than one State led to 
outbreaks of violence and had therefore to be 
suspended These movements also led to 
unexpected and undesirable consequences be 
yond the boundaries of the States. The Princes 
naturally grew hostile to the Congress and 
became suspicious of Congress leaders in par- 
ticular and British Indian politicians in general. 
Undoubtedly this development in the States 
further diminished the prospect of an early 
inauguration of the federal scheme, as tbo 
Eulers of States became apprdiensive of their 
future m a federation in which the British 
Indian and Congress Influence would certainij 
be considerable Indirectly speaking, the 
Princes began to think in terms of devising 
measures which would protect them in any 
future arrangements for the governance of India 
as a whole 

On the credit side, it must be admitted that 
this new activity aroused a great deal of con- 
sciousness among the people of the States 
which cannot fail to add to their po||itlC3l 
education and widen their outlook Either 
in response to their subjects’ clamour 
or with a view to anticipating their demands 
some Eulers liberalised their administrations 
The Viceroy, too, advised the Princes gradually 
to associate tlieir subjects in the conduct of 
the affairs of their States All these ^ ere to 
the good, but the movements In the States 
were much ahead of tticir time At all events 
the soil had not been properly prepared 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES. 


Att<r lilt iniifitl tieitioii' uiKltr the 1935 
t on-titiitifiii till- ( ttivjrre •> bt-.uitt.tl loi i while 
but fifutiitllv ibiitleit to abotililer the re&pon- 
‘■ibilttv lor lilt ttlmiiii'italion The leaders of 
the t'ungrc -s Parties in the provincial legislatures 
assumed tiffuc vrith confidence and discharged 
their duties witli skill and ability Almost every- 
one of the new Ministries had an initial tiandicap 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
man.igcd to produce budgets which were, 
generally spiaUng, applauded In the field of 
law and order, they bciiaved with exemplary 
firmness and put down every attempt to disturb 
public jtcvcc and tranquillity This was paiti- 
< ulvflj fco in Bombay and the bnited Provinces, 
whore witliin a few weeks of assuming office the 
Jlinl-tries were faced with a serious labour 
‘'ituation The Madras Ministry was called 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist 
Congressmen who went about preaching violence 
and they met the situation with cummendablc 
jiromptitude and hrinniss similarly , in Biliar the 
Ministry was faced with attack from tvro camps 
the remiodars threatened tatyagralm owing to 
certain lanfl tenure reform measures proposed 
by Government, while the pe-i-ants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
was not adequate It was a delicate situation, 
1 lit the Government, aided bv right-wing leaders, 
♦ id£d over the Uiiriculty by c.irrylng the retain 


dars and peasants with them, i^lthougb the 
peasant leaders, who were extremist Congressmen 
continued to give trouble to the Ministry 

It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
the activities of all the Governments run OJ 
Congressmen Broadly speaking, most of ine> 
undertook beneficent measures calculatca 
help the tmder-clog; although in 
to do so and in pursuance of a policy of i ron 
tion some Congress SDnistrlcs 
wbicli bore unduly heavily on trade andindiis”)- 
cspecially on those who provide Uio capita 
the economic regeneration of the country - a « 
Governments sought to Increase toclt rev 
by levying a tax on 

ot them undertook more or less drastic incasur» 
to reduce and remove the tottoen of dent o» 
agricultural population, *■ **"».? mocjI 

hollo liquor and drugs In small areas an 
ment preliminary to the ,, intro- 

i prohibition throughout the 
, diiccd In most of the Congress 
1 Bihar and the United ^covlnces Oovcnim a 
1 look concerted measures to rationalise tiie 
' Industry from top to bottom and , 5 , jmuc 
,for the grower of “ Attemfb 1 

economic price for bis ,A.t Jtl i 

were made }o reform education, 1 ^. yj- ; 
government and several branches c P 1 
activity. 
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Batring a few eases hoto and there, the 
Ser\lees, both in the Secretariats and in the 
districts, CO operated willlnglj with tlielr new 
masters The Governors too acted inconformltj 
with the spirit of the assurance gi\cn by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, except for a crisis 
which occurred carlj in 1938 in Bihar and the 
United ProMnccs (see later) On the whole 
pro\ inclal autonomj was worked by tlic Congrc's 
and the representatir cs of the British Govern' 
ments with a great deal of cordiality and 
ofDciency. 

Communa Peace Efforts —During the 
\cars 1038-40 sc\erA 'attempts were madcb\ 
Hr Gandhi and the Congress Ic.iderb to bring 
about an agrccinciit lietwccn the Congrc's and 
the .ill'Iiidia Huslini League llic fnlliiro of 
the negotiations embittered the already stniined 
relationship between tlic Hindu and Mu<-tim 
coiiimuniticb Numerous coinnitiii.il dib 
turbaiices occurred in the Coiigrcs'- go\ criied 
proMiices Most of tiicm lould be traced to 
complaints against Congress Gos eminent s , the 
Muslims contended that tlic Congrc'-s Gosern 
ments were unjust to them wlillc tlic Hindus 
protested that thes were sacrlflced in an attempt 
to placate the Muslims The Go\crnnient>> 
Ihcmschcs were in a \crj uncii\Liblc position, 
if the^ took action agilnst those who spread 
malicious pronagtnda tiic} were atciiscd ol 
iinading ci\il fibcrtlcs, while if tlie\ allowed the 
propagandists to do wliat tlic\ liked life and 
property were placed in serious Jeopardj 

On the political plane spokesmen of the Muslim 
League complained that the interests ol that 
community were not adcquatel} looked after 
and more than one individual and committee 
toured the countrj and collected data in this 
belialf and published tiicm as so raan\ ciiarge 
sheets against the Congress Goacrnmcnt'' lo 
these the Goacrnmcnls roncerned Issued Irngtha 
replies purporting to substinthte tlicir chini 
tliat they were more (Imi Just and gimrous to 
the minorit} coniniiinitj 

On the communal pi me, tlie Muslim Lei'.iu ' 
charge against tlie toncrcss niinistri(s .mil the 
latter’s downriglit npmlntion theri-of jiroductd 
a state of affairs whieli did not condiue to imblie 
peace There was manj a disturbance between 
tlie Hindus and Muslims in sctenl part* of thi 
countrx The strained relationship led to riot- 
which in their turn worsened public ferlln,' 
Thu® the \iclous circle went on thorouglih 
\itintiiig the atmosphere 

Ifot ctcii tlie resignation of the Ccnprc‘« 
ministries which occurred towards the riid of 
October jnso helped the situation It was 
tliought for the time that the riimml of the 
objects of Muslim Itagm attaik would j.iit an 
tnd to till I ( icue eampaign but sub-, ijm iit 
cteiits siiourd tbit 1 ir from pri'dinliiv’ tbi- 
re-ult tlie eoiitroters\ liieri i- d lu iut, iisin 
Out of oihie, the ( oii.:ri - iipjinriJ to h.\< 
bromic niori expo ■ >1 to t'u 1 ■ ■ ue itt k 1 — • >t 
ant rate, l(-s m it po-ition to di', id it I’f 
a. irn't tin 1 lagiit tharii - 

The withdraw il of t'n tO’i_n-s nini-'rii- 
was hailol In tin Muslim L<-guf is to-' s d 
and Mr Jinnah ainoufcrd a das ort'>Tik'.iM' g 
in celebration ol the ’ delixc’-anrc o'" t’ e 
Muslims from the txramix ’ i t' *, Ci - 


The •• Dch\ craticc Da\ ’’ forfhrr arrrnt'n'rl 
the feeling agiinst, the t ongri s who » rot.f- 
men, howexer, stonflj denied the cinr..' 

Such wastlieMrulcnec of the campaign again*' 
the CoDgress (hat all pa't effort® to brin.. nb-' it 
a reconciliation and working asranmirnt 
between the Congrc'-, and the Ingiii had 
perforce to be abandoned The Mti'ilin I e'ci e 
under Mr Jiunali stmjh a tnw path, and 
arguing tliat the Muslim minorltlrs could ro* be 
safe under a sastem of coxernment In wliicb tlm 
Hindu majorltj xxoiild be perjutnal, tl.e lyeir-ve 
proceeded to demand tlie ("tabll-linirnt rf 
separate autonomous Mu‘lim Statn (1 1 ^ dr 
tills see clniit-er headed Muslim ) 

Congress and the War — '•in'tllx ift* f tie 

decUntioii o{ xx \r Mr t,audbi miile a j iii ' , 
fctatemeiit. in liis iinlixliliiil lajvuiU im 
iiicdnttU after an iiilerxnw xxitli tin M 
Therein he rcxeiled that he had told Hi' 
Lxcellencx tint hi- sanipathli- xiire wi'h 
1 ngland and 1 ranee from the pur<!x liun’a* i* i 
rian standpoint ntui tint lie mult in't 

contemplate tlie drslnirllnn of l ond»ri ‘ I nu 
not just noxx thinking of India s ileiniranee • 
he said, "it xiill come but what xull it I ,■ 
worth If rnglanil and Jririio fill r- if tie. 
come out xictorlous oxer Oermaiix ruinr J a* I 
humbted ’ " 

This statement crcited ijiiite a fa' 'iirdl'* 
improasioii in India as wril is In p.rlt iln I ut '1 ' 
Congress Morkinp (oinnilltre wliltb nut i' ' ii' 
a xxeck liter cliO'C to make Jndli s opj '' t » 
Britain In war ronilltlonil on a ihilan'i'i 
b\ Britain tliaf the litters iK'dl' x tow ird thi» 
countr} Inxoixed tlm renvnitl, n if Irdln 
{ndcpcndcncc ilie n ohition *-i I \i 'rr < 1 1 

" A« a fir-t stop to di or|,t, fl • "•Ixi 
from tlie i>oll'X of tli' l.tltl li to'Xirii'i m t f 
Coimiiiltie nlliil iijon tlie tmu'i i ' o ' > 

of till, tintril Ia«is|iil\i .\s I lull' i I r, f' 'i 
from atiMidliig tlii ii'vt i i '■i' *' 

till iSritisli tioxirnmi’nt Inxi i!> r ! J' * a 
.1 1,1 liicert lit i-oiiiitrx, j o in'il it- 1 . 

Jins-, .1 till t.oxirnm'iu •! In in \i* ' - 

Jdll and til *11 o'li r J ' •< b*' i ' 

xxlilili iHrit 111* Indian j x'*„' - ' 

(iriuiii irilf at, 1 liii" t’o j ' ' o ' . 'i i’ 
of the J'roMtii 1 d ' n > * 

"Till' Ins 1 «ri il ' wi't " .1 f . * 

of the Indian J "J '■ x,', ,■ >* ' • ! x, ' 

In siifli nil!*" liixi I ’I • •< , ' 

lix the llrlfi h I. ixi'-'iK ' Il X\'', 
toimnltt" im ‘ 'ali **■ xr t xi o , ' , 

di xiiopment- 

' llie t. "*r. ' < r., ‘ 

« ntiri di an ' ' f t* ' ' ' > i j • , , * 

<•1 i i- ,-111 II 1 h in • 1 ! !' '1' , ' ' ’ i' ' ' 

w ir 11 1 XI I'l ' < I 'if I , ' , I r' - 

f 1 'll til I'lnt it il 1 ' ' ’ ' ■ 

i'l will, *1 tl • \ J ix, 'I ; ' o ' ‘ * 

tl I if'W, I ' 1 1 i\ i f i I ' ' ’ ‘ ; 

I'll r. it’.'* .'1 ’ t 

It II '1 iM I ’ ' ' I • *; I ' 

I tl 'I < ' th J ' > * Il 

Wh iht'l 1' ’ll 1 [s J ' '-X s ' • 

a,'"- ■]> . Ml tl - l ' • ' ' 

i»x>, 'I't.! r '' t* ' ' 
re f'l. ^ n t> 

r I a i s r, . t I ,1 V • . 
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will conMDCc the people that the declaration 
is meant to bo honoured The real test of 
any declaration is its application in the present, 
for it is the present that will goaern action 
todaj and gia c shape to the future 

"The Working Committee wish to declare 
that the Indian people have no quarrel with 
the German people or the Japanese people 
or any other people, but thoa haae a deep 
rooted quarrel aaith sa stems arliich dena freedom 
and arc based on a iolcnce and agcrcssion Thca 
do not look forward to a aictora of one people 
oaer another or to a dictated peace, but to w 
aictory of real democraca for all the people 
of all countries and a world freed from the 
nightmare of a lolence and Imperialist 
oppression ” 

British Attitude — In Oetober the 

Viceroj licld tonsultntioiis with lradcr>i of the 
Congress, the Ijcagtic .nid a number of other 
political and communal org.iiiications in (be 
( ountra It w,is at first expetfed that somctbing 
tangible aaould emerge from the<-e negotiation'* 
but caentiiilla it jiroacd to be a minlatnrc 
Bound Table Conference with tin's diffcrcnte 
tliat the Indian represent a the. were not prcicnt 
at one and the kiiuc time 'llie'-e negotiation' 
formed the basis of a statement of iiolica in ide 
bj the Viceroj in the middle of October 

Briclla put, Ills llMilleiicj 'iiggisted 
the cstablishnicnt of a consulUatiac group, 
rcprescntatia 0 of all major political parties 
in British India and of the Indian Princes, 
oaer which the Goa ernor*Ocncral would 
himself preside, which would be sutninoned 
at his ina’itation, and which would haae ns its 
object the association of public opinion in 
India aaith the conduct of the aaar and with 
questions relating to war actia ities (I or detail' 
see last a car's issue of the /mfuni Tear Bo'tl ) 

The offer made bj the \ neroj aia<* rejectrif out 
of hand ba Jlr tinndbi wlio dc'cnbed tlie Vue 
regal declaration 11 s piofoundia di' ijijiointiiig 

Within a week the Congress Working Com 
mittee met igmii and gentralla endor'Cd tli*' ' 
aicws eaprc'sed ba air fianilhi al>oac It ' 
Mid ‘In tlic (iicuiii't lilies tlic aaorkiiu 
(ommittee i.iiinot iio-slbla s.iae ana siijijuTt to 
Grcit Britain for tt aioiilil amount l<i in in 
dorsemciit of tin Iiiipindist pi.lui wlddi tiio 
( oncrc«s lias ilwias soiiglit to eiul \' a 
first step in tlii' dlrectniii tlic i ominiti" , 
rails ujinn the (ongri's miiiL'liK: to tuidT' 
their resign it ions 

Another Attempt iiiiotliir itlinij'f 

was midc i iih in ^oa(nltllr to lirin. ilmiit in , 
inidi I't Hiding bctwieii ttie (ongri" md tbe 
Briti'h tioacrmiiiiif bm it lul to iioiluii. as tin 
a iicroa s olfir re'jifiting n j'rt ''iitatiou in t'i< 1 
iMCiitiai I oiiiK d It till liiilri if i jii'i' of 
igici nil lit < onlil I'c ri u In d l» liw < 11 tbi ( 

Hid tin ] < iJiii HI tin pioMiKiiI 
It ji 1 1( d lia tin « oii.ri " 

Jlic Congre" sjvi) 


scniblj machincra had lieen nneqniaor.allv 
rejected ba the Muslin league Bo-king 
( oninuttce (‘'CP last jcir* i 'in) 

Orient Club Speech — Tlip npxf 'tage in 
the political negotiations was a sppppji ni'd*' i'a 
the Mceroa in Jamiara I'>tn kiio ni a« the 
Orient Club ‘'peccb deelariiic tint Iicimlnloa 
S'latiis was the goal of Britl-b po'Ira in India to 
lie attained niili flie mlnmnim d^Iaa after tli'* 
lonihision of tlie w ar 

Outlining the infinfinns of Ills af^jr u 1 
Goaemment towards India, tli*' a irrroa said 
"Their oltjcctiac for India i« full Pomlnloa 
St.atiis — Dominion Sialiis, too, of fh*’ ‘^latiit" 
of aa'estniinstcr aaricta , tint so far ns fli*’ 
Interinedlafe period i' ronrernrd (anil it is t'lrt- 
desire to make tint intermi'ili ife j.'-rlo 1 tlin 
shortest praclionlOp), tliea nre rmda to eon’-ide'- 
the reopening of tlie <elienip of tlir Vet of lo"*, 
'o soon .as practlral>Ie nfte- tlie atar with the 
<aid df Indian opinion, tliat tliea are prepared 
In the meantime, ‘ulijerf to surli Io,"aI 
adjustments Iirtwcen tlie leaders of (lie great, 
communities as maa lie nrre -ara, to pos i-e 
harmonious working, and ns ,an Inierdiifp 
earnest of flieir Intention, fo ejcpa'ii} ti " 
Kxcentiae Cotinril of tlie ftoarrno* (I'neral 1' 
the inclusion of a 'mall numbe' of iHIt' al 
leaders , and tint tliea are reida and anal i,s 
to giae all tlie iieip tliea can to oae’-co"-,'’ tlie 
difliculties tliat confront U' and tin* eo'itii at 
fndii todaa (lor inllii ripoit 'c Ii*' a< h 

i"«i ) 

On tbe I'as|s of tlie Jtcnil'aa spceili q>i *el 
nboac,VIr Gandlilataln met the M'en i littii' 
intcraliw ltd lo notliliig, a« it rarlli' imu'I ■ * 

In a statement on tlie fiiliin rf t'lb la'e > 
effort, Mr (•indlil 'aid be saa> no p'l'jn* 
of a peaecftil and Iionouril'lp «i*tt''ie • nr*- 
Brit 1111 atiejited tlie jio'ltlii tbit It'p ti-'e 
bad come wlici India mit !>' d'oi'i'I in 
dcterinliie her own co 1 'i'ut' >’i ail >***ii 
There esi t' a cl'i'p gulf.’ lie ’ll*, t '*1 e ' 
the po'itlori in lie *> 1 li ttif VI ' • , - 


whiifi conti iiipiit' ' f n il 
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The Indian National Congress. 


"The Congress js further of opinion that 
\\hUe it will always be ready, as it ever has been, 
to make every effort to secure communal 
harmony no’ permanent solution is possible 
except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the Tights of all recognised minorities will be 
fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, 
between the elected representatives of various 
majority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
if agreement is not reached on any point. Any 
alternative will lack finality India’s constitu- 
tion must be based on independence, democracy 
and national unity, and the Congress repudiate 
attempts to divide India or to split up her 
natioimood. The Congress has always aimed 
at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
opportunities of development are guaranteed to 
the group and the individual, and social mjustice 
yields place to a juster social order 

*’ The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States, or of foreign vested 
Interests to come in the way of Indian freedom 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the provinces, and all 
other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests The Congress holds that the 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is of 
Bntidi creation and it will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made 
Foreign interests if they are not in conflict 
with the interests of the Indian people, will be 
protected ” (For full text of the resolution see 
last year s issue ) 

pie Congress m 1940-41.— The weeks that 
followed the Ilaiugarh so'-sion of the Congress 
w.is a period of inteii'-ive picparation for a 
direct aitlon inovenient under the guidance 
of Mr (irandlii side by side with expressions of 
hope hy Mr ('.indlit and other f ongress leaders 
that ‘siuh a stniugle might lie avoided Mr 
fiandlii s notion of prejumtioii w is as usual 
on the coiistruitive pl.ine, tliat is Imnd spinning 
reinov.il of untoinh ilulity .md pioniotion of 
Hindu Miisliiii unity 

As for coinnininl iinitv 5Ir Candhi stoutly 
resisted the Muslim Lc.iguc demand for Pakistan 
but declared tliat, although, as a man of non- 
V iolcnce he could not forcibly resist the proposed 
psrtition if the Sluslinis of India really insisted 
upon it he lould never be .i willing party to the 
proposed V IV i-joi tion of the i ountry He wrote 

Mv whole soul rebels against the idc.i tli,»t 
lliiiduisiii and Islam represent tpo aiitagouistii 
cultures .md doctrines To assent to such a 
dot trine is for me denial of C,od lor I believe 
with mv whole soul that the Ood of the Quran 
is also the <,od of the (.Ita, and that we are all 
no matter by wbat name dc'.ignated, children of 
the same l.od I must rtbel against the Idea 
that millions of Induus wlio were Hindus the 
oilier da\ thangid tluir iiituinallty on adopting 
l«lam as tlieir religion 

\ ft w wetk- l.at* r the w ir took .i sudden turn 
for tlie we>r«e Tin <<<>\trniii( nf in (,reai 
Britain w.as lecoiistituted undtr Mr (iumliiU 
with Mr li ‘s Atncry .it the Imad of tlie Indii 
01Ili.e lu plate of Lord Zetland 

Tlic invasion of tlie Low Countries, the 
capitulation of Belgium .inrl tiic tollajise of 
F ranee jiroduted iu India a new fetliiig in favour 


of Britain We have undoubtedly our 
grievance against England , we know that she 
has not behaved fairly and squarely by India,” 
said Babu Bayendia Prasad ; “ at the same tunc 
I realise that England is any day better than the 
Totalitarian States ’’ The same feeling must 
have induced Mr Gandhi to affirm that he had 
no desire to embarrass Britain hut that he wanted 
the Congress, through civil disobedience, merely 
to deny Britain the moral influence which 
Congress co-operation would give 

Pandit Nehru, too, proclaimed tli&t 
England’s difficulty is not India’s opportunity,” 
while Mr Gandhi remarked "If the British 
Government will not siw moto declare India as 
a free country, having the right to determine her 
own status and constitution, I am of opinion 
that we should wait till the heat of the battle 
m the heart of the Allied countries subsides and 
the future is clearer than it is We do not seek 
OUT independence out of Britain’s ruin ’’ 

There was dear evidence of a desire on the 
part of many Congress leaders actively to liclp 
in the war m spite of Mr Gandlii’s known 
convictions on the subject, 

A Big Jump. — ^By now the feeling had grown 
among Indians that the war had come closer to 
this country and that the danger of external 
aggression and internal disorder were not rcinptc 
possibilities This realisation caused a rev elution 
in the minds of most Congressmen who had not 
the courage to adhere steadfastly to Mr Oand"' 
and his non-violence in any eventuality, Tlie 
Congress Working Committee virtually anan 
doned Mr Gandhi and offered to co operate w 
the war effort provided a fully reprMcntatlve 
National Government was formed at the centre 
Apart from the ideological separation upni 
Mr Gandhi, this offer constituted a big jump for 
the t ongress — ^from non-participatlon in any 
war to .active help in the prosecution of tnn 
w.ir 

The giounds for this change'' in Congress polley 
was jirepaied in June 1940 when, after 
deliberations, the central executive of m 
Congress issued a lengthy statement (see ra 
year’s issue) in the course of which it was stare 

" Wliile the Working Committee bold 
the Congress must continue to adjicre sirino 
to tlie principle of non-violence in their strUp- 



rcbpcct of tlio human ciomoms mey ^ 
deal wiUi and the possible darigcrs in a 
of transition and dynamic clmmc .. 

Congress has acquired non-violent 
the people in adequate me,afiiire and the p i . 
leave imliiiied BUflioienflj flie lesson of orrVr 
non V loJenee 

"Tlie rommittee have deliliernied over 
proiilem tliat lias thus arisen nnd'hav e m ^ 
tlie eomlUbion that they arc unal.le to fotou 
full lengfli with Gandlilji, but *bey r j 
(tint lie should ite free to pursue bi^ 1 
, III his own w.iy and, tlierefore, absolve b j< 

' rcspoubihiJity for tlie programme an 
Iwhiili the Congre-s has to P'*'''’*}'’ 1 } - 
! toiiillllonb at yireicnt prevailing hi j 

jworlil In regard to external atorc-sloi 
1 internal dibcrdcr 
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"Srany of the problems which the 'Working 
Committee base considered in this connection 
are not of the present, though thc\ ma; be of 
the near future Tlic committee wish to make 
ft clear that the methods and basic polica of 
non Molencc in the national struggle for freedom 
continue with full force and arc not aifcctcd in 
the least by the inabilify to extend it to the 
region of national defence ” 

Poona Offer — Tt a\as oiih natural that the 
.fiine statement of the Congress should be 
followed bv something more siipclllr , and thi*- 
was done in the following month at Delhi 
Confirmed 1)\ the All-Tndia Congress Coinmlltcc 
at Poona, it has since conic to be known as the 
Poona Offer It meant a \lolcnt idcologUal 
break with Mr (landlii 

The following is the text of the resolution 
"The Working Committee base noted the 
serious happenings which haxe called forth fresh 
appeals to bring about a solution of the dcadloek 
in the Indian political situation, and in a lew 
of the dcsirabilifv of clarlfjing the Congress 
position thej Ime carncsilv examined the whole 
situation once again in the light of the latest 
deaelopments in world aflairs 

“The Working Committee are more than 
exer comineed that the aekiiowledgnieiit h\ 
Great Britain of the complete Independence of 
India is the oii1> solution of the problems facing 
both India and Britain and are, therefore of 
opinion that such an iincqiila ocal deelaritloii 
should he immediately mide and that is an 
immediate step in gi\ ing elfei I to it a pro\ islonai 
National Goacrmiient should lie constituted at 
the Centre, which, though foniied as i transitora 
measure, should be such as to command thf 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature, and secure the tlosest 
CO operation of the responsible Goaernments in 
the proa inces 

" The Working Coinmlltce are of opinion 
that unless the aforesaid dcilaration Is made 
and a National Goaernment accordingla fortnid 
at the Centre without delaa ail clforis it 
organising the material and iiioril lesoiiiii' of 
the countrj for defenei laiinot iii ina ‘inse 
lie aoliintara or as fioni a fiie loimtra iiid will 
tlierefore lie inelleitiai Ihi ^^orKiIlg 
Committee deilare tliat if tliP'i iiKisuris m 
adopted, it aiill enible the t oiigii" to tliiow in 
its full aaelghl in tlie ellorts for tin iifut ai 
organisation of the defeiue of flit loiiiitra 

Auguit Offer— Then came tlie finioiis 
statement ha tlie ^ iceroa known as tiie llriti'li 
Goaernment s August oifer liie following ik 
the full text of the Muroa s stttiiniiit — 

“ India s anxlcta at this inoiiuiit of iriliial 
importance in tlie aaorld 'tniggle iganist taraima 
and aggrisMon to contrilnito to tlie full to tlie 
« omiiion 1 aiisf and to tin triiinipli of our fo.iimon 
ideals Is manifest slie has ain ula made a 
miglita contriliiition s|ic is aiiximis to maki a 
pieitir < ontrlliiiticm still Hi-. Mijista. 
i»oa eniinent are deipla lounrnol t'ut tiiat 
iiiiila of nation il ]>uipO'< in liidii whiili wmild 
enable her to do *0 -iKitild !•( ulinajd it i~ 
oarla iinonunt isjios^iMi ilna fultliA s, n, 
further stitinnnt of tlitir infiinioii' inaa lulji 
to proiiiott that iinila Inihit hoi** I’lea I la* 
.nithorised im to inil< thi in-eiit 'tiitii*n 


"Last October His Majcsta « Goacrnt.icnt 
ng,ain made it clear that Dominion Status was 
their objcctiac for India Thca added that thea 
were reada to authori'c the expansion of the 
Goacrnor-Gcncral s foiincil to include a rc’tam 
number of reprc'cnf itiac' of jHilitiral partn 
and thea i>ropo«ed the rs(al)li«hincnt of a 
Consiiltafiac toiiimilfre In order fo failhlate 
hannonioiis cooperation it was obaious that 
sonic measure of .igreemeiit in tlie i’roaiiiM-. 
betaaeen major parties was a de-lraf-ie pti 
reijiiisite to tlieir joint i ollahontinn at th* 
Centre Such .in agrccineiit was iinfortiiiiati la 
notreichcd and in tin i irciiinstanri « no i.ro,t< » 
w i« thin pO'.sihle 

“During the catlhr jiaif of this a« ir I 
coiitiniieil ma i fforts to liring the I'olitn iliartl*' 
together In this last fiaa wnks 1 again iidirid 
into conaersatlons witli prominent jolithal 
personages in British India and tlie (IiiiikIIo' 
of the (hamlier of I’rliicis tlie rfsiilt' of wldili 
liaaebecnrcportid to ills Maji -ta s i,oarrriiiirnf 
His Alajesta s Goaeniiiieiit liiae smi al‘o tl.i 
resolutions passed 1>\ tlie toiirrf" Wirkli, 

( oniiiiittee, tlie Miisllin 1 eague uid the llitirln 
Mahasaliha 

"If is clear that the earlier dlllerciiers wl.i h 
liad preaented tlie irldeai nu nt of iitl*inil 
iinitj remain iinliridi.i d Die j la i» Hi« 
Majesta s (toaeriinieiit re/rit ilii' ili'J e'o on* 
fee*l that tliea siioiild ana longir I'liio el 
tliese dllfcreiues postjioni fin i \i>in«liiii e ' tl • 
ttoaernor iitiieral t- Inuinll, and tin istil'li li 
nient of a Imda wlilili will iiiori elo ila a > lit* 
Indian piililii oinnion witli tlie londiut e.f tl i 
war lea tlie ( tnfril (loairiitiieiil 

"Tliea (His Maje«la * f.oairnnii i.t) hiti 
authorised me accordlni’la to Inaiti i nit mi 
niinilier of represent at la e Indians to Jo' i i * 
l.xecntlae f oiiiii il 

" Thea baa c aiilhnn nl nn fiiithir foe *.!’ ’ 
a Mar tela I ora toiiinil wlihh wild! ni>*t *• 
rei'iilir inte rails md aihhh au.iill nit., 
represent at la i s I, f till Inili ui h* it< iniii'e*l . 
interests In III. nitiundllf. ofli. li> i'* '■ 
The conair'itlon whnh 1 la. talM j > * 
ami flic n solutions id tin I '»li. vlh'. I i .a. 
Jiist rmntionid imii it ihir l>i ** 1.1 D .• 

tliira is still in 1 1 It >in i|ii til> rs i’ it * - i t'- 

inte lit lulls id ill 'I iji la s ii.iM [I *i* t tt > 

e oust Itut Kind filliir. of lii'ln imI H *I Si'** . 

eleml.t tejo as t<i wh* tl.' l' * | i. m •' 

min'iiities aah'thir j'^'lli d 1 i. ’ 1 < i 

sulhiiilitla saf.,. inrvl.il in re’iil* it .i a 
eon titutlona! rhaiige ha t! * .* 'a* *- v’l.il, 
naiii Ih.ri lie two n .in i**.!' il ' 1 a- 

imer/el On th(>--r two irm • ills af^. , • - 

e.oarniimnt iioaa ell hei Mon il'll.'.-I- * * 

vie ar 

• llif first is to thi I >-it '••I e' I 1' .' - 

ill re'itlr.’i to a .a fut'in n s»,.|.s* *■ 

it ins dri >i’a tsin I 1* 1 ' t' ’ ’ 

elxliiation I't 1 sf tt e’ -* 1 * '■ 

e a imin ithi'i o' - i.a j .0 t 1 * 1! -• a • 
JO..', or cf the js.'ha .r I j' ' r ' * 

t* IS, i 

•Hi-. M..]. 'a ' t. a..i* r • « 

full w,..ht st r l- I a< , • t* ' a ’ ' ' 
I'liiio.jti-s a Ha, * 

1 IT It .1 r. - ’ , a s''*' - ‘ 

e.uai II .iTi 1 
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The Indian National Congress. 


" It goes without sajmg that they could not 
contemplate the transter ot their present re- 
sponsibilities for the peace and nelfare of India 
to any sjstcin of Goicrnment nhosc authoiity 
ih directly denied bj large and poncrful elements 
111 India's natioH.it life Ifor could they ho 
parties to the toeicion of such elemcntb into 
submission to such a Goiermnent 
"The second point of geiieial luteicst is the 
niaihincr> for building, iMlhiii the British 
C'oniinoniicalth of Nations, a neii ionstitution.il 
scheme nhen the time comes There has been 
ver\ strong insistence that the framing of that 
scheme should be prmianlj the responsibility 
of Indians themselves and should oiiginnte from 
Induin conceptions of the social economic and 
political structure of Indian life His Majestj’s 
Government are in sjmpathv with that desire 
and nisli to see it given the fullest pnactical 
expression, subject to the due fuifllment of the 
obligations which Great Britain s long connection 
with India has imposed upon hei, .iiid for winch 
His Majestv s Government cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility 

" It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
wealth IS engaged in a struggle for existence is 
not one m winch fundamental constitution 
issues can be decisively resolved 
"But His Majestj’s Goveniiiiciit avitlioiise 
me to deebare that tlicv will most readily assent 
to the setting up, after the conclusion of the war, 
with the least possible delay, of a body repre- 
sentative of the principal elements m India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution, and thej will lend everv 
Id In their power to hasten decision on all 
'levant matters to the utmost degree 

Meanwhile tliev will wdiome and promotel 
in anv waj jiossiblc evirv sincere and practieal 
step thit iii.vv be taken bv representative! 
Indians thcnisclvcs to rcuii a basis ot fiiendlv , 
agretuuut first on the form vvliub the post-war 
represent It IV e bodv sliould take, and the 
nieibods bv vvbiib it sboiikl irrive at its ton 
elusions, and -eioiullv upon t lie juiiKipUs and 
outlines of the constitution itsdi 

‘ The> trust bowevtr that lor the period 
of the war (with tin (iiitr.il Government 
recoiisfifutrd and stn ngtliened in the manner 
I have described and with the blip of the \\ar 
Advisorv (oiiiuil) .ill parties i ommunities and 
interests will (ombiiic .ind lo oper.ite in m.aking 
a notable Indivn i ontributlon to the victory of 
the world tanse vvliuh is at st.ikc Moreover 
they hope tb.it in this jirocess new bonds of 
union and iindirstandiiig will emerge and thus 
pave the vva> towirds the attainment by India 
of that free and equal partnersliip in the British 
Commonwealth vvjiifb nmains the prockainied 
an<l acccptctl goal of the Imjierial Crown and of 
the British Parliament 

Congress Rejection — The Congrtss, hovv- 
fcv tr, rejected tlu ^ lcero> s olb r and decided 
tliat the propcis ila cunt.iiiiitl m the Vicerov's 
state nu lit and tlu "tcrttarv ol siatt w speech 
in the Commons are wlmllv oj>j»o^ed not onlv 
to the principle of tiemoern > .uehimtd l>v the 
British Government In tluir war amis i,ut also 
to the best interest- of India, and therefore the 
Congress cannot tie a part> to accepting t!ic=e 
pro^sals or advi’ing the countn to accept 
them '* 


In order to meet the League objections to 
the Congress idea of a National Government 
Mr C Bajagopalachanar made what has come 
to be known as a " sporting offer" Ho said • 
“ In answer to Mr Amerj’s difliciiltj as to (lie 
minorities, I m.ij make a sporting olfcr that it 
His Majestj's Government agree to a Provlsioii.al 
National Government being formed at twice, I 
will undertake to persuade my colleagues in the 
Congvcbt to agicc to the Muslim League benig 
invited to nommatc the Prime Minister and to 
let linn form a National Government as he would 
consider best If there is sincentj -in the 
difficulty felt by His Majestv’s Gov ermnent it 
! should be met bj what I offer " Nothing, how - 
ever, came out of this " sporting offer ” 


Bombay Decision — When this “last gesture" 
was ignored, the Congress, nieeklj returned to 
Mr Gandhi and his non-viblencc This was m 
a sense the outcome of the deliberations of tlie 
All-Tndia Congress Committee held in Bomhov 
in the middle of September 1940 The A I C C 
passed a resolution confirming the August 
resolution of the Working Committee rejecting 
the Viceroy’s offer and requesting Mr Gandhi 
to take over the leadership of the Congress 
The following is the text of the resolution — 


Tlie \ I C! C resolution, the full text of which 
was given in last yOar s issue of the Indian Tear 
Booh, affirmed belief m the policy and prnctiic 
of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
Swura j, but also m so far as this may be possible 
of application, m free India. 


By now it had become clear that the onl) 
course open to the Congress abd Mr Gaiulw was 
to launch a campaign of direct action No one 
scorned, however, to know wliat form this cam- 
paign should take Mr Gandhi had disapproved 
of < IV il disobedience of the 1930 and 1932 typci 
His reasons were that any mass campaign v\ as 
bound to embarrass Britain in the midst of her 
life and death struggle and that agitation for 
further political rights all over the countrv woitid 
inevitablj raise complications with the Muslim 
1 engiie nnd might conceivably lead to an accen- 
tuation of the existing Hiiidu-Muslim discord 


As had happened many a time before, 
Mr Gandhi found a formula overcoming mi 
thestraifficulties He sidetracked the comimuiai 
complication by announcing that the Issue on 
whuh the campaign would bo ie"n®bcd wonw 
have nothing to do with the future cdnstitutinn 
He said he would fight solely for fbe rigm m 
Indians to preach against the war and Inmac 
participation in it As for avoiding ®™bnrra '■ 
mciit to Great Britain, he declared that ui r 
would be no mass campaign, that he Iiitn c 
wouid not court arrest and that ^bcrc vvouid 
a quiet form of civil disohedienec by Indlvidi a 
Congress leaders to lie chosen bj him personal j. 

In accordance with his statement before the 
Vice In Boinlnv, Mr Ganiilil "O'd- 
interview with the Vieerov wlihh, liow > 
jiroved fruitless 

Cvvil Disobedience —Ahout 

after this, Mr Gandhi m « 

individual civil dbobedienee nstrlcted 
limltnl number of 

approved by the Gongre-s IS orl ing Con m 

“Tills will perhaps Iw tlu bv't 

which 1 Will conduct,’’ 'aid Mr Candid 
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October 15, 1040 " Ifatiirallj, 1 iNoiibl vant 

it to be as tlawlc"’ as it can be J b.ue ••trhfii 
to produce the highest qinlit> irrespertnc of 
quantity” 3[r Gandhi uldcd tliat it vas a 
pcrcniptorj obligation binding on c\-ors (’ongre->- 
nian that tlicro ‘■Iioiild be no mil di-obedieiut 
liut uliat uas laid down b\ him lie repeated 
tint, tinlilvC proa loiis occasions be did not u i-b 
to oiler iImI rc'-istamc hiiiiseir, for tlie sere good 
reason that his iiiipriM>nincnt uas liKih to 
cause greater ciiibarrassmcni to the .iiilliontif ^ 
than anc’thing else the Coiignss could do Hi 
vaiitcd to remain outside also in order to cope 
uitli all} coiitingcnev that might arise 

' Sir Gandhi chose as ins first satcagrahi 'Mr 
Xinohii Uhaic uJio had bom doing Mlhg< 
upliftuork The salcagrah i Tor the time being 
was to be confined to 3Ir IJhaae According to 
plan, Mr A iiioba Bhacc set out on a iiiarcliing 
tour from Milage to Milage preaching non 
jiartieipation in war on grounds of iion-MoIeiire 
He enjojed freedom for a eoiiple of da\s but 
was arrested on the third dac and spnteiieed to 
imprisonment for doing an art prejudicial under 
tlie Defence of India Urdinance 

It soon liceanie K 
A'ehru was to be 
before he could formalh d(f\ tin 1 iw he w is 


the second ranl>, '•ni)i as proMiirial and di-’rfet 
leaders laiter. ( oiigrc" n)''mii''r' of l<->-ij 
bodies, s||iii ji^ miinir ipaliti'-. an 1 di^’rot 
Imirds wen asked to resign It w as ann'i>,n'''''i 
thit after fhi' the fiini of (iic aa'l im '>• of 
prliiiarj members would come 

1 arh in l'*ll 'Mr Gandld in a piildie s'afer Kt.t 
said that as far as lie was e'inefrn'‘d the Posna 
Offer of tile Conare' woiilil reniiln lapsed fa 
long as flic war listed ‘I IeIIn<' tiiTe ran 
bi no seffbment wilIi lli'' rontre^" '>rt ff 
eoinpiete indeppiitleiiei durin,. fie ('’idriiea of 
the war for tlie sinipii reason tint Hie ronerr'a 
cannot inmmit if'elflo aeliM heli> in the war 
with men an 1 inniiec hi ‘aid 

‘‘nli't <)ui nll\ 'fr tiuidlil moclifii il in ta'r 
III) lit about file I on. n -s not it iIIfMr.fO' l'> 
(o op) rite ill III' wirilbiit tiid said Hi it I I 
till) rpt) t itlon of til' • on.ti - i!l|l>idf a t* 
that of an inilicldnal ’ f half no itilliorl* 
from the Congress to inlerpr< l » r a an th'- 
Congress resohitlone 'Jliat I' f-'ii‘ialla liii" 
funition of fill' Prr idml, tlie Mori mg rori 
iiiittoe and llnilla tlie \ 1 1 t' Dm oali 
aulhonta I Iiaae Is to Kindiirl tlie ranit aim of 


known llial Pandit .lawali iri il | <•»'» «Jt-»1'cdienee , but wh. « 'f ^ 

> the spiomi sita.aer.abi i, lenient eomes il will 1.. f..f tin W i Via. 

armallC ibfc the liw he w is , *' 
arrested in rcsjicit of icrtuii spccihis mule li\ * a 

him weeks earlier, and sentenced to four \r.irs , J,!'!"!','’’ I' n 

jiiiprlsonmwit prelatlon I Ina e g,aen it 

icil a s( 

lhc^''rougrcsr'Vo^^^^^ ''' 

lie ITcuucrs iiid r'"'' •' >" 

(.ocoruiiuiifs iu(i a iirge!‘r.\r^‘:^’^r .?' " ■’ 


M\ contribution will befonfiiiiil to adii- ii. t* * 
iin\ rij)''! tim Int)''' 
on tin \ 1 I f IM n 
cacn allir Hie nsidiition- il In jm I ’ 

Tills s| 111 iin III w.is iiil> t|i|( If d It III ti'of I 


Then followed a series of arrests of persons 
cliobcn h\ Mr (I'nndhi Tliec iiiehidcd most of > 
the members of 
Cniiimlttcc, most of tlie 

of the former Congress Goa oriiiiu Ilfs lud a lirge , ^ 

niimlicr of members of flic Central l,egi'lilur< 'w< ond liulia altlliili to Hi a r 

and other prominent Congressmen all oacr thel Die I.riti h n nli'ii to He il'iiiiel 
country ' 


Non I’lrla I • id) r- ( nifiiiie Inlll'il ' ii i 
in th) spun. iif piij prolini 1 in ind n ' ’ 

iiiiprt "ioti fMi Inlli < p ' t ilh III’') ' 


The procedure in the carh stages was for tlie 
selcctcii Congrcs'inen to iiitlmit) to tin 


gnen place and time I , „„„„ ^ , 

Mr C Itajagopalaclnriar improMil upon this Hu iii inonlfiil of ( n ' wt '' 'Ir ) 
Ii\ breiking the law throii.h the jios| ID ■ 
wrote to (iiiMriimeiit ollhials md non-oilienl' 


• t 

o I 


J!ri' lin ' ili-tri - Im' i m !' ■ 'U b" 
ll•'oIut^h I ad II 1 oil'' "b 1 lb 


taking pirt in the w ir rllort urging Hum to niiD- iin in ti H oi mr 
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desist from hcliiiiig in tin war 


opitii n Hill He I 


A further s( igc was re u hid will n ^fr (, indlil s je’liii n mi 


All the persons wlio took pirt in Hii' 


imprisonment or drt iliieil without tml on Hu 
ground tint Hu ir freidom t'l spnl and m'ue 
ahout was prrjudiciil t" Hie uin 'liil j>'>i 
Eccutioii of tlic w ir 

In Uciig d and more jiirtn III irli liitlii 1 root! r 
Pro'ince, liowiMr, site i.rilii'Wiri tnd arri-tnl 

Tlie Congress orpani' itions m mo-t ari is w^ri 
eoincrtid into «it%agrahi committ c' In 
proMnee* wlun Hu coM-ri" w-- lu t in jsu ir 
the mcmi'crs of Hie L'.i'Iitu'e riiuiiu 1 i"i C i 
toimre-s ticld wen rsktJ to w tiilri" j. 
Ass iin ind till Punj ili 

The lirst lnt«h of spii.eihi- r i- *f ! 
pnMitii tilt ill-l idli pro*' 'I til' J>('i r • » 
pre-oil: wh" lai' I' lie-vl'l'd 1' t * e. 1 
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The tndmn National Congtess, 


llurter ni iippliL.ition to Indiii (bee 
t liapter on the Indian National Liberal Federa- 
tion) tlie General Sei,retar\ ot the Consre^-- --aid 
that 'O tar as the t onjire-* was loiucriied the> 
were jitad that Mr ihunhill had been so frank i 
Uie l oiisire-s liid no douiit tint ^^hate^eT miaht > 
tiappen in tlie war ] n-'lind w is detenuineti toj 
hold linin in I'onda^e as loin; is she ia»<sibh ' 
1 onld lln foiuress remiined uninoMd b\ the 
\ m ro\ - interpret it ion in Itei ember of, 

tin ind powi rs ()t tin evpindtd Lveiutue 

toiiiKil s(H iKni_ It tin innu il meetiin: ot the 
Vs«,.(utid tlituibirs ot t oiunuTtc in I ihiitta 
Ills \ \iiU(iii\ slid tint till reori;anis.itioii did 
not lii\( ini bi'is otln r thin iidimiiistrati\e 
1 MiMiinint but 111 luikinj! it thousili he lould 
not louk tor help iriim tin j'olitu il pirtus in 
Imln In w i- iiiMon-thit In sinmld mt tin hist 
ind fin most r» pn -int itive nun i>ossilili nun 
ot ft il st indiiu iiul importune iii tin lonntrx 
His I \i , lU in \ w Is sitisind tint In hid i;ot to 
i-itlnr sin h a l>od\ ot nn n ind siul tint dnruis; 
tin tt w in 'lit h' tint hi' (xpiinhd touiuil hid 
bnn tnintioiiiiu In hid hem most i,ri itU im 
press! 1 b\ its ippri'n h ti' tin probUnis whuh 
1 inn hitiTi It iinl iKo b\ its wnh .ri'potthe 
ilmrsi issuts tint it ill tmu' Ind to In mii'i 
lien il h\ Its stron; SI iisi ot i oi i'it ite uiiiti iinl 
b\ tin nidi pi lulnn I >1 \ nw ot it' moiubcrs Ills 
I Ml linn \ di 1 iri d tint it w is i strong itfn 
tin, iiid distin.ni'hi d bod\ ind liidii iiiuht 
hr \M II I onti lit th It in tin duntionm iifiirs'lu 
was so wi II si r\i d to d i\ 
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tell the masses lle^ er to lit from danger If tin 
cannot follow his \vat , they must defend ther 
sehes in the best waj they can . Concres 
men, w hether one or maiiv, w ill gi\ c their lit es 1 
pret ent mob fury At the risk of his life a Co 
pressman will plnck the knife out of the hands > 
the would-be miscreant .Bunnmg attat I 
fear is cowardice It is their duty to offer rcsis 
am e even \ iolent, it thev are incapable of not 

\iolent resistance, which is a worthy wat 

Those w ho fat our t lolcnt resistance must get oi 
ot the toiigress and shape their conduct just t 
thet flunk fit and guide others accordinglt , . 
if mt interpretation of the Congress crcctl 1 
lorreit the I ongress and Congressincn inaj olli 
non t iolent resistame only, and thej are sure t 
siu I et d k Congressman mat 'not dlrcctl 
or iiulireitlt associate himself with gtiunasl 
wluri tr lining m t iolent resistance fs gitcii " 


Munshi Episode. — Views like these, urgin 
the ipplu itioi) of pure noii-t loicnco to comnunm 
,;iHmdii'Ui in evcelsis led to mant a hear! 
'Can lim,: Uiiulii Congressincn began to ttondt 
w lit riuT thot lontiniic in the Congress coiisistcn 
with the ireid of that institution when coni 
limn ilistn ot tin worst tt pew ns stalking the Iniui 
Mr tC M Miinslu former Congress Minister 1 
I’.ombw ttpiiied this feeling when he tcslgne 
trnm the I ongn ss He said “ If life, home an 
'liriiu iiui tin honour of women is threatened h 
.•ooiidusm organised resistance m self-dcfcnc 
ippt irs to me a jurainountdutv, ttlialcvcrfprii 
sill h ri '1st line mat take” His conviction tni 
tin noting h id something todo ttiththePiiklslai 
propi.iinli Iinl hi' mote to start nn Al/iam 
(IndiMsibtc Indm) cnmi'aign, guy 
It I miiri til 111 lommuiml colour Mr Mun'li 
wroti It tin timi Vkhniul Uindusthan i' ' 
liMii. n ilitt whnh no man In Ins senses oat 
tiiib with 1 In re i iiinot be ant parlej on tk 
ipn 't inn III t In iniegritt ot India There can I" 

III I'Miipiiimisi on the basis of its disruption 

I "in mil no I il mutt no slatert hotteter ojj 

)'ii"i\i will miki iis agree to suih tit iscetloii 

I I "1 ill t III' ot fin Miinslil episode, sec the Clni' 
til on tin Hindu Jlabawblm) 


Progress of Sat>agraha. — I f'likc 
'It I i’_i ihi nio\ements the anti-war sattagn*" 

• iiiipiign iiiitiitid bt Mr Gandhi on the pr^ea 

oil isioii did not draw a tert big section of *“ 
popnlition It was III unit due to Mr Gallon*' 
own ristrntioii ot tlie iiiotemeiit to person' 
wi.iiM piss urf im tert strut tests imiHbeO *' 
bini 'in 11 as lonsiruitite work prepareOije'' 
i-iin to CM to jail .ittir r< lease and 

I uih in Jill ill'in It was id'll due to the fartU' 

not miiu at ant ritt i oiiip.irntiM It •'peaKn- 
wiri in'tiiisiii bt the id<a of i ourt fug arrest J 
ipiiiilv shouting an luifl war slogan In a rigj'* 
nml' nioiistr ditt manni r llie results tw ' , 

not t iii-ibU III the SI list that siieli jail-gonic • _ 
n-it pioilini tin di'lred umseiiinnci' ><’*” 
- 1 ooi) nn n and won en mostit leiide^, “•'‘L, ., 
In \i it t" li i\i ginn to jail In this fashion I 
linin' I r though if nut apjieir large hitriiisi* 

1 - III n ili'i tir\ small I ompared with tlicp'') 

1 ii i"ii or tin nnmbiT of I ongTi*s' iu''tiibrr'nip a 

.... . ..f U Ii‘ 


luiinnr \ iMijilvs*- »»»' • 

I JM il wMU t\w mim1»cr of P*'*;*;^*''* '' u 

wtux t‘» jail Mil loriior ou.i-Uhh f j , 
r. I- III tor this wis the dltlicult ‘1"" *''*"' p" 
will h 3!r Gaudtll insisted o« for JtUclW'- 

'•t* i.i this 
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Tliey had to be whole-time worlers and 
had to keep a diatj ot the daj's work, which 
should be submitted to the respeotne ProMiicnl 
Congress Committees c\er% fortnight This 
diarj would ultimate! j be forwarded to Mr Gan- 
dhi himself by the Pro\ inciil Congress Commit- 
tee for scrutiny, and the selection of candidates 
for satyagralia iroiild depend on the approiai of 
the dlarj 

Criticism of Movement — ^That the mo\r- 
ment proied insipid cicn to Congressmen wa« 
apparent from frequent complaints from among 
the ranks of Congressmen themsehes lint 
Mr Gandhi was immoMd Tie s.iid ‘‘'ilie 
present civii disobedience is not onh not design 
ed to embarrass aiithoriti lint ( are is btlng t ik< n 
ns far ns possible to n\oid all emh'irr issineiit 
The inerll, ns also the strength, of the stnigele 
consists in reducing cnib-irris'-ment to the iiiiiii 
mum whilst the British arc engaged in a deadh 
life and death war Sforeoi i r sinec our struggle 
is going to be indeflniteh prolonged — 1 giic no 
less than flic \cars — there need be no burn to 
fill the pails Mere filling of jails ran bring us no 
nearer our freedom than we are now Virtiu 
lies in the people learning through rc-trii ted cli il 
disobedience tlie nceessiti of di'-elplitie, suffering 
and self saerillce Eicrj true e\nniplc of sitja 
grahn nets ns ii lens en w orking in the mass iiiIikI 
The result was that main crept in who had done 
no eonstructlie work 

As dais rolled bj the criticism against tlie 
eanipiign increased in aolnine A well-known 
Congress leader of the Punjab complained, lor 
evample, that ‘‘I am deeph disappointed with 
the iiiaetiMti and inertia that dominites the 
police of the Congress at the present monieiit 
There are two things that e Italic alfcct our inter- 
ests, iiamclj, intcriial seciintj and resistance to 
an> foreign Iniaslon” lie resigned from tlu 
Congress and offered his seralecs to the British 
Goeernment in tlie prosecution of the w ir 

Mr. Gandhi's Defence — But Sir (iandlii 
repeaicdli expressed tlie opinion tint lie was 
quite satisfied witli the pace of the iiio\eniont and 
that those who had come out of jail sliould oiler 
sataagriha again and again as long asllienioM 
niciit lasted except those wlio were uii iMe to do 
so for reasons of health 

In a historic docunieiit lie idcd Our s.tnig-h 
he wTOte that complaint' liid nailud Idm tint 
there was .i marked dctcnnratinn in iiitlni-iisin 
tint fewer jieople were coining forw ird to othr 
sat\ igraha that tho-c w ho w » re di'i h irgi d from 
jails were not seeking Imprisoiiinciit as. iln it< 
Answering tlie'C coiiipl iliits Xir (iindlii smi 
tint enthusiasm whlcii w is frotli w is u- Ii -- m i 
non-MOlcnt action 'lint fiwir ihojiIi. wir< 
coming forward w is onh qiiili nitiinl i' mil 
disobedience was indiiidinl and ri-’riil'l ti 
represent it i\ IS of the pcojilc wlio win liniiti 1 
in iiiiiiiber Mr Gandhi liul in i doul>l tint If tin 
iluallllcatjons for olfcrliig s.it\ai.riha win ii 
laxed he would be o\crwliclm<d hi njiii'n ill "i- 
which would tiicn mean mis-, utinn tmt tin 
atniosiihcrc for smh nn-s aitloi w.- iini rip< 
nor was it warranted 1 urtlicrmon apa'l fru’i 
sudi mass ait ion nieaiilng nal td cmlnrri- ” cM 
to GoMrnniciit and then ion* a eVa- bni-iMl tf 
iion-xioiimv, it would, at the iri-ei,t -’aci it 
comrauu il di-unit\ , la oi lux it it i < i to i n il w_>- 


and CongTivs did not wi-h to prcclii.l it** ». h a 
state of affairs 

Bt causing rmbarrassmi'nt at thn stage ilii* 
authorities would rc'ciit it Iillfcrlx ant w,r< 
likth to act iindlt Of coiir e it w uilil 1 
different if (ougress had resorted to ariiicd re 
hellion Then, the sating "their die.riiltx l.e 
comes our opporttinitx ” would appjx It v-.s 
obxiniis that the cxactlx opposite rule «1 ou! i 
apph when an oppa-lte nietlio<l w is adop>.ii 
It was worse tlnii siiii Ide to ri-nrt to xiuirie, 
ie einbarras-ni< lit iiniter Ciim r of n i ■ xio’et , , 

Answering a eritiiism tint to be l.igiril xt- 
Gaiiilhi should gi\e iiji iixil di *b(dl*iiie iltn 
etfliir he Slid lint it wiuild In fi,'h to iln • > 
Cixil disoiiedii III e w is it-, if , .mp!, t.li n .ti 
xioleiit intion It x\ is \ dnta m tl„ 
xiotenee xiithoiit pardlil f ixll dis .b. llii.i, i, 
fhe prisenf ea-e iiu iiit a— .rtlon of llu ruld t « 
speak ngaiii't part ii ipat ion in tin- wu 

Afr Gindhi iiiaint aim d tint tldii.s ill till (on 
grtss progrimme wiiit leeordlii. to jiiiti ( ml 
(lisiibediiiice XI IS reslrutfd t.i stlxfdi li.dlxl 
duals and would be fiirtlur r<-lrl tel to tli * 
xxho re oifi r 1 1x11 dl'oli' dl* III ( a»<iftinn i* c- 
sirx It did not nutter if tlo luiinli r vi- 
redined to 11 n or two 'Ilie two ximilil n i -i i-i i* 
the xxhnii toiigri's in tlie at' (i,<‘ rd a 
imntirx programiiii Mr l•llldlli s ,i,i ti t 
tliere xxere oiilv two tilings for llo ( ui r. -nii 
to do at presi nt naini lx , to ■ irrx on tlii ilitrtr i, 
fold lonstriietixe progrimim uid souii *■ j. s,! 
few to offer ilxil ili-oliedu in . In aililitl u l)i 
const met ixe prograinine was t.i in worl i d I \ I'l 
tem-gn ssnien 

Release of Satyarrain Pritoners - fie 
general feeling of politleal lim ti m t ii.i i* irri i i,v 
the eatxagrain moxeiinnt tlie ri t|i m . if 
tiie pnhlle nt tlie , ills! Ill r of aiix ..i tnn friiitl** 
Goxt riiinent, the lonxtitlon tliat tlo (iin.tii s 
xiar effort xias being adxerseli ilfute.l tver • > 
sllglitlx.bx the contlmni (I of !• di'-ini'i u 
ind the ins|-tent dciii iii'ls Ilf imn Cl r '< I' ' I n 
led tile fioxernnunt tonlei. tin p t* 

XX ini' tin enil of l" 4 t Tin i.ixi-ii - • .f 
liidii iniionni I d lint i "'1(1111’' In tl ' 1' ' • 
niiiiitioM of all ri-p'ii il'I 0, ‘ 1 1 |t it ii- t » 
uipiMirt the w ir itT'Ot nitil xl • ’\ ii 
luxe nailnd tin C" I'le inf'!’ i ut I'l 
olndnnci p'i-oiur- wl 'i .0.11 f'\. I j 

foniul or sMiilsi'n Iniln'ai* 'fj'il ’ (r. 
\uordhigix tin bull of * 1 m' 1 1 ' x r-, 
n It isi d 

I roni t'n st^i, ,r .1. | ! t t - . 

I’ri'ilint I’aiidi’ Nilri r 1 s'* 's • -m.- 

tin ir ri h 1 I It 1 » ii 1 .1 , i 1 1 ' it ” t' . 

oiind n'lx. ;i,rtl ip'l' 1 1 i •' * I 1 

of linln and t'n I ' a" ’ult' i-' • 1 \ 

It Indi III' xxi n -1x1 'I t I If ' *. < ’ 1 , 1 _n 
i.id If s'. J.- XX, n t'.'. 1 1 t > I X t’ fi n ' » >■ 

liidunlr, ,dii''i I’l’ lit At ‘ ri s 0 I f . , 1 > 

tint tin f Irx < l J .] 1" 1 ’ 1' XI ' t . , 

mid. I’ woilwi' o 1 i' t It ' . 

lo’-llT' O r 'M I ,1,1 I'l « ' 

1 s xxitli t’ Il 1 a- . ' ’ - a ' . } - 

XX, c-'i <.ix, 1'. '1 n "x X ’ , ' ; , 

cij,' wo-j! I 1' ixx t I t’ *’ if X. ,• fi . ' * s 

fr, . p ' 1 1 '>• X. i .1 ’ 

t' *1 to s'., 'xe •'.> Il 1 - I ' ' ’ ' ' 

tb- War al 1 t' r I'r 'x'*' w- - - ' 

thj'i <• - l-s ’>1' It i - XI „1 5 .** ■ 

l 'X S •X f- r ' 
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Mr Gandhi^ on the other hand, remained 
unmoved and said that the release oi prisoners 
did not evoke a single responsive or appreciative 
chord in him He added " Troni my student 
daib onward, I ha^c been and still claim to be, 
a friend of the British people But my friend- 
ship cannot blind me to the fact that British re- 
presentatii es hold India as a boud-slaie All 
the freedom that India enjoj’s is the ^ccdoni of a 
slave and not the freedom of an eciiial, which is 
otherwise known as Complete Independence If 
the Goiernnient of India arc confident of the 
determination of all responsible opinion in India 
to support the war effort the logical conclusion 
would be to keep the Civil Disobedience pilson- 
ers in their eiistodi because thev produce a jar- 
ring note The onlj meaning 1 can attach to the 
release therefore, is that the> expect that the 
prisoners will hai c changed their opinions in their 
self-im ited solitude 1 am hoping that the Gov- 
ernment will be soon disillusioned Civil dis 
obedience was not taken up without the most 
careful consideration It w as certainly not taken ! 

up out of anv vuidictii eness It was taken up, 
and I hope mil be continued in order to make 
good the claim of the Congress to let the British 
people and the world know that there is, at the 
verj least, a large bodj of public opinion repre- 
sented bi the Congress which is utterly opposed 
to participation in the war not because it wishes 
anv disaster to the British arms or i ictorj to the 
Jvan or Fascist arms, but because it sees no deli- 
lerancefrora blood guiltiness either foi the iiclor 
or lor the laiuiuished and (citiinh no diliiei 
ance for India out of this war 

"The Congress whwh seeks and chuns to 
represent the dumb imlhons lias for the past 
twenti lesra affipted non Molenci as its un 
■! broken polui to .ubnic India s indtpendence 
To stop i till 1 list lilt'd n 111 0 sMiibiiln though it 
liiai III for the time being will In to dini its 
]iobi \ lit a trill III nioiuint 'lln (ioaermiient 
ilainitiiit in s], 111 oi in, i onuress efforts thii 
arOiibti to get all till iin n iiidnionii iroiii India 
Tlnnfon tin ('ongnss iippnsitinii in tliiu esti 
rnati i ui onli be i ninril ilfnrt and i moral de 
inonstrition 1 tor • mi iin entin I\ s.itisffi d with 
It liiiMiise 1 am iiinMiniil tint innii that tnorul 
demoustTatinn will ivisi wlnn the mumvwt 
ctinips 1 (Unionstration whnli will result in the 
att iinincnt of India s uuli pi inb in c not the as 
icndanii Ilf tills pirt\ or that 'lln t ongress 
struggle I o\ ers I \ 1 1 \ sncgli mill in Inilii 

* Now til it the 1 ongn ss Pri sidi nt is i api i ted 
to bi out it will In lor linii to nmsuhr wlntlnr 
and wlwn to i dl tin V migriss \SiiTking ( nniniit 
tec or the \ I t (. Tin si two bodiis will tin 
termuu the (titnn tiohiv oi the i ongrtss | am 
but u hiimblt instriimi nt of s, ran i in i iindiiiting 
the Ci\il DisiilniUi III i 

\nd the two Imdlis did uiiki a iliniige not 
withstanding Mr batiilhi 

Bardoli Decision.- The (migriss Morking 
Committee mi t it IS irdoli and imdi an imjiort 
ant ihangc in (ongriss poUi\ < tail disobe- 
dience aaas suspended Mr (lainllii was igaln 
dethroned and the door was hit opin (or nego- 
tiations with the British Uoaenimint for a poli- 
tical settlement 

Besoliitlons were pas=ed reiti rating tlnir 
attitude tow irds the aaar ol- mt lorlh In thiu 


statement issued on September 14, 1939, wherein 
they condemned the Narmnd Fascist aggression 
and expressed their willingness to help the cause 
of freedom and democracy, provided the objec- 
tives of the war were cicarly stated and acted 
upon insofar as avas possible at present If 
freedom and democracy w’ero tliose objcctiac», 
then they must necessarily include the endm" of 
impenabsm and the recognition of the mdepend- 
ence of India 


The Working Committee held that subsequent 
pronouncements made on behalf of the British 
Government and their reactionart and oppres 
sive policy made it clear that Goaernment were 
determined to maintain and intensifj their im 
perialiit hold and exploitation of the Indian 
people The Congress avas, therefore, compelled 
in order to defend the honour and clemcntara 
rights of the Indian people and the inf egnta of 
the nationalist movement, to request Hfr Gandhi 
to guide the Congress in the action that should be 
taken Mr Gandhi, desirous of a^ouling em- 
barrassment to his opponent, as fat as possible, 
especially during the perils and dangers of war, 
limited the satyngraha movement which he 
started to selected individuals who conformed to 
certain tests that have been laid down That 
satyngraha had proceeded for over 14 months 

Whilst there was no change in Britain’s pollci 
towards India the Woiklng Committee must, 
ne\ erthcless. take into full consideration the new 
world situation that had arisen through the 
deielopiiient of the war Into a world conflict nnu 
its approach to India The bjmipathics of the 
Congress must inevitably he with the peoples 
who weip the subjects of aggression and who 
were fighting lor their freedom, but oiil\ a free 
and Independent India could be in a position to 
undertake the defence of the country on a na 
tional basis .and be of help in the furtherance o( 
the larger causes that were emerging from the 
'.toriii ot war 


The Committee declared that the whole hsel 
ground m India was one of hostility and of <1H 
fnist of the British Government and not cscntiie 
most far-reaching promises could alter this Iweb 
ground, nor could a subject India offer soUmiw' 
ot willing help to an arrogant Impenabsm ww™ 
was iiidistinginshable from Fascist . 

nanism The Committee was therefore oi i» 
opinion th.at the resolution of the A T C C 
in Bomlny on September Ifi, 1940, held good an 
still defined the Congress jioliCN 

Another resolution passed by tlie B’orklw 
Committee stated “The Morklng f'O**"'",,,’' 
have ■'rcielvod the following lettir from a'' 
liandhl and rceogniso tlie talidltv of the po'J 
he has raised and therefore foUo''® i,, 

responsibilltj laid upon him b> the B'”’*,. 
resoluUon icfcncd to liy Mr Gandhi; bm ' 
Committee assure him that the pollej of no 
siolente adojitcd under his gnidnme for tlie * 
tainnient of ‘swaraj’, and wbleh has , 

hiicte-'Sfiil in loading to mass awakening 
otherwise will he adhered to bv the C'ongrC'- 

“The Working Committee further nsMire bb'' 
that It would like to extend if* scope as far * 
po— iblo even in a free India fornma 

hope that Congressmen will render hiin mn 
Bl'tanee in the proseeiitlon of Ids mission, 
vlueilng the offering oi cl\U dl-obf ili*’in e 
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Thp following IS Mr Gandhi’s Icltpr to the Con- 
gress President 

Pardoij, Dccenihor 30, 1042 

“ Dear Maulana Salnh, , 

" In the course of discussion iii tin orhing 
Coniiuittec I discovered lh.it 1 h.id coiiiniillcd 
a graa c error in the iiilcrprcniion of the Jioitih n 
resolution 1 liad interpreted it to mean tint the 
Congress was to refuse participation in tlic pro 
sent or all wars on the ground, principalis of 
non-aiolencc I found to ni\ astoiilshineiit tint 
most nicmbcrs differed from inj iiifcriirctallon; 
and held that the opposition need not he on tin 
ground of non slolcnce On rereading the 
Boinbav resolution I found tint the ditfirlngj 
members were right and lint 1 had read into It a • 
meaning uliidi its letter could not bear 

“The d!sco\er> of the error nnbes It impo- 
slide for me to lead the Congress in the struggle 
lor resistance to tlic w ar effort on grounds Ijf 
which non-siolence was not Indispensable 
I could not, for Instance, Idcntifs in\sclf witliop 
position to the war effort on the ground of ill 
will against Great Britain 


hiimaniti The working (cnimltfc*’ lo.i Ider 
that it would be a tnccds if tin ratads-in rf v-.r 
Imohcd the dcsfrurtion of ibi- udnsoui a»il 
achlcacineiit riif\ Insi a'liniru! fli'' a in.ii bh 
self sseriiif I and In rcui fout.a^c of tlir pro, !< o‘ 
the .‘'fuiil In th( difrim of llirir (onidn aid 
freedom and si nd th< III Ihrir w arm sM.tj ,tin 

“ rin f otnrniflec al-o ‘f nd lfif ir rrc'io l<> 
the thlne-e pcojile who through four and a hah 
jeirs of war and sulhring line r.isir \,a\r«rd 
ind base set an (xainph of unparalh Ih ,1 
hrrol'iii ' 

The Working fouimlltic al-o 1 ^ ufd a -fill 
ineiit <onl lining lii-Inn linn- to ( om rt ini' . 
follow Him sIiouM ■ oinliii t tlniiiilsi In i n i ; 
geiicli - aii-iiiL out of fill lliti It ofwar it t n 

Ihicnt iIm< lojiiiii Ills in tin wirKI-lti iii g. 
ha\i brnnglit w iriiiai to Ituha - fn iitlrr- Jin 
inaa lead to liiteriial di-lr>ratloii In diialn ] itl- 
of tin coiintra 'Ihrri Is n po Ilillitc <if »fri' 
cities being siibj' (It d to aerl il itlail Wluftair 
dangers and dllliciiltiis nil..ht arl i lb' it ilaiiti 
dote to the 111 is to remain rrioi ami e e U< t ti it ant 
on no ae count to pne was to nrraoii i ai i| 
e\elfe mcrif 


“The resolution contemplated material as-o 
elation with Britain in tliewareffortasa jirlcefor 
the guaranteed Independence of India If «ueh 
was luj MCw and I belieac In the use of aiolcnce 
for gaining independence and set refused parti 
cipatlon in the etfort as the price of that Indepen 
deiiec, I would consider iin-elf guilt a of unpat 
riotic conduct 


f ongrcs'inen niii't retiiainal Ib'lr j < • .ai 1 
continue their smices of tbi' jm'jb ubir'itr 
neecs-it\ arist- Tina si,(,tiid vii'd jlar. «f 
safels to tlin i in cii iti r m t d and it i< ail\ to 
render aid to tbo-i wboiina n iiiihi It 

“ The Cnngrt ss e in Ilf Ip and n III j ed ' I" 
the dlllteuli time s ,ibi ad null If it' I am iii' ii 
.strong and dl-iipllmd and tnri.n iiiii li I'l I 
'* Jt IS inv cert aiii belief that oiilj non alolence/diialh ind (oiigres- t r/iiiiiiltif < - aii yil ’< t.i 


e an saa e India and the world from se If e \t im tion 
.Such being the ease I must continue ms mission 
whether I am alone orassUted bt an organisation 
or India Iduals You will therefore jileasc re 
lloae mo of the responslblllta laid upon me ba 
the Bonibaa resolution 


"I must eontirinc ciall disobedience for free 
speech against ill war with fuidi (ongressmin 
and others atliom I select and who belhae in th' 
non aiolcnce I Iiaae confe mpl iff d ami are willing 
to conform to prcsciibcd conditions I will not 
at this critical period sehet for e lail dlsohidielue 
those whose seraiees ire reiinlred to stiada and 
help the people In tlulr nsjuftlai loi ililhs 

^ ours sim.rela 
M K (. \Miin 

. . , , , ... ( Ui'I lie eel ei[ ' r iliVf sj n' •! 

Other resolutions pa«se,i i.\ Hie eommlttf. jr(,ii,Ui i i 1 li 

were The Working lonimltiep oi Hu Indian ' p,„ p ,i „ him i - tl - 

Xafional ( oiigrc's reeord Huir dfip s\nipiHn ■ „{ ,,m,,,|s , .j 

with the people of Malaa I IliirmiandHu 1 >-» , , t„ jp, ni whl'h -m m 


coniiiiand 1 onflili me In Hu ir If jsiliath al 
< oiigrcss (onimittee- and ( on.ie n i ii b M 
tlierifore aildn -s Hu m i hi - hiinu dl atip tmti 
task of stri iigtlu liliig Hu on >I>1 atii ii aid t 
alaing and nnlnlalniiig loni let- with H j <}’' 
In alllngis and town- lMi\\ill"'r !' It '* 
f »r as jios-ilib reeiiacHu nu iifittii i 
grc" amt be iirepaied to fin ‘i.fli dit' fi *i 
miglil ail'f 


‘ Hie (on-tniiliae I ro riiui’ f t'- ; 
t ongri " Hid i\)laliu'l Hiaii tii if 
'Ir (taiulbl 1 ' (I piilbiihr inij-' t"!' 
junetuif It I- not euih ni 1 1 to t ■ 

iinita imoiu’ \ iilo'is i r i j ir r- 1 ■ • 

^l•ltllb ' aaliii li 1 1 j> SI I tu ' ' ' f ti ' ' 

liirl w lid ind ill 1 r> - > 1 to | i l •» 

" i 
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Indh'B, pari teiilarh Hie Indian n -idf iii- in ibo t ‘ 

eomitrle's, in tlic trials ami Iiirdsldiis Hiia iii i,,., 'V iI'-' ni'-'i t < '> t- 

facing as a restdt of tin woibl eonllift I ' f"" u i \x„-l 1 1- lo tiiitl • tb' to tn 


ainliitioils and grasping iiatiriiis India, ab / ji 

sorlied in iicr own tirolib Ills and diilu nltii- ean !i,,ii,„,,, , in lUni - < f i' 
not forget liir eliiblnn atiroad ind trii-ts Hi it 
tins will 111 Hie midst ol Hie noad juii!' tlu\ 
liiM to laie, liold lojdhir and eirginl-i -udi 
iiiiitiiil litiiia- inaa la pO"il>'c aiul Hiii' wr»„di 
'trcngtli out of misfoitiini 

Tbe following i- Hie ti\f of tbe re-o'iiHoi on 
Hie Soald I nion — 

"The Soaiit I nlon lias sto,->j fi- niuln 
bunun iiiltnril and -o ial aalm- wlildi iii <•! 

I'll It lllilHiItllui in tlu ImJ id tlu }’f 'r e 
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«c all became MOlcnt than cow.irds Let in'* 
hope, therefore, that e^er^ Conprcssnnn mil 
ha^c his? oxm conMction- and the courage to en- 
force them ” 

Worfansr Conimittee Divided — It 'oon 

rc^ ealed that the Congre-s orKin:: f ommittee 
vas be no means unanimous on the su'pen<ion 
of the cimI disobedience inoaeinent llie ad 
aocates of pure doctrinaire non-Molence i«ued a 
statement achich said “ In hi-> letter addre-.rd 
to the Maulnna ‘^aheb on December "0, (landhiji 
mentioned that most of the members of the ( on- 
gress AVorking Committee differed from hi- inter- 
pretation of the Ilombaa resolution Ihis 1- a 
fact and the Dardoli deliberations haac cleared 
the position 

“ Gandlujl in a statement to the I’rc-s made 
soon after the pas^inu of the rc-ohitlon of the 
Working Committee has ii-o pointed out that 
there are three schools of thoncht on tin Is-ue of 
aaar He has made it clear that the re-oliition 
leaaes the school standing out for non participa- 
tion predommantla on the ground of non- 
aiolencc, free not onla to hold that o)iinion but 
to propagate it for the acceptance of anaboda 
aaho chooses ’ 

“We the Signatories to thus statement, rejire 
sent this sehool of thought AMiateaer maa be 
the interpretation of the Uombaa re-olution the 
condition of the aountnes inaolaed in the aaar 
leiaes no doubt aaliatsoeaer in our iiiiml to daj 
that It aaould be nothing short of a (aininita for 
the Congress to ah melon non-MoIeiui on ma ai 
count for ba doing so aae lo-e c a era thing in 
chiding aahat aae haac achieaed for the last Jii 
>ears 

' The question then natunilla ari-c- aaha 
holding the a leaa aw do aae refriliud from assert 
ing ouiNclaes and roiuiiiiig from the Working 
Committee llii« aae did bcini'e mo»t of n-, 
signatories, had in our represent at lae cijiaeita 
gone ba the inter|>retation of the llonibaj ri solu- 
tion not acccjited ba (•aiidhiji We a' iiichai 
duals hoaataer, ire bellc'^l^^ in out and-oiit non 
Moleiiie Our aollc igiie? kiioaa our aieaa 'Jhea 
haae left iis free to hold and pcpiiacatc it >on 
Molencc as the ollUial polna of the tougn-s 
holds cam to-dia The Working ioninilttci 
ri'solution coiiteinjil ite- associition in tlu pre 
sent aaair in the remote aoiitliveni a ot Hu J>ntl-h 
Ooaeriinieiit miking an olTu .acciptat'Ic to tic 
Congress If tint hii'ptn- aae i miiot of to ii-i 
remain in the Workin. t oiuiiiitlte 

Tiic till aaill soon iiictt Ordinatila lb 
AlCt IS eapeetid to indoi-' flu Worliti- 
Comniiltee resolutions Wt think Hun I- or 
should be, no -ueh eotiai ntloii In Hii' i i-' aalii .1 
there are -jurp diai-ion- of opinion 1 acra 
member is cNpectcd to u-< hi- iiidt p' tub nt jud_ 
iiient and nuke hn tho*t' irri-p<c'ia< il pcria 
loaailla W t do not j'rtijxi'c to do ma jxr-ond 
e-maaissiiig There -hould t>i no iiiitlil'iV iti^ 
iniit ition W < fcal lb H the W o king ( o ni!ut*ei 
aaill aaikonu the rcjtttio'i ol it' ri'o'i tlo'i if tl 
A I CC' hold' Hut Hu tonta'iip' it'd afn i »on 
nicnt of non aio’eme i- ii_ili"t Hu iiit- ’■<'*' «' 
the coiiiitra and tlurifci' t!i <0 .r -- p'l'>l 
jialla o’l that {.round 'ho'i’J n ' pan' ’jsat' i»i 
aaareffort' Ontlieotlurbaed tf no id < >•- hiai 
the conaictioii tint Hu IMi,*''- o' Hu >d 'tra 
demand smli jaankll’itu' i H,ia rho > d aal s’ 
lieartcdla stjjijxsit the Wcrki:.:. 

rCiOluuc'j ’■ 


iT'e' 


[ A -I C. C. Meeting — Jlie \IIl-bi i> 
{tonimittee nut it W ijdba a fo r’.l ' 
illffeen inonlli' after the h-t jre'eii-,. - 
land adopted tlu’ bardoi re-i'i,*! > It < . 
natorle- of the -tati’iunt on j ai' 

, and lluir support* r- did rof opic etl- nt" 

I lion 01 Lardoh 

j Alaiilina \bulKalmi Irad tlu t < gn 1 
'sidenf,ackire”ing Hie nie<tlr_ sal 1 1 tu • o 

, l*c no ehange In tlie attitii'l*- r' H,' I ■ " > 

.aaards the aaar and piiti i|atu>' In H* a tt * 
{long as the attiHide of ike J t ’t t.i a* ,i * 

I remained niuhan.e'I llu Drit hi '\<r, ' ' 

I has done nothing aaliii k aai tild ir,a U* toir 1* 
jsider onr iH'silion (luifair. the *’>,' -t n 
betaaecn At ik itnia i.aiulhl an 1 -os’ e j* , i *1 r- 
I Hie AAorking t oiniiiittfe h li dit _ h ri >lt H' 
|('‘ongres' ritsulent -aul tint a hi' 11 aa 

1 'prepiri d folic Ip in Hie aa ar rife 1 j -na ' i* ' |i 'a 
indei** mleiu e "as guaranteed 'f ii itn c i,ai >1 , 
aaoiild on no aeeouiit, j'lrH ipa'i Ii n\ 
piircla on croiiiuls of non aio'i * -i * t 
liers of the Worl in. t oiiit iiHer jat >1 J i f'f f* ' 
that if India s pn’itk al ind'j'* I <!■ 1 e a\ , . *. f 

through parlii ijiafion In aiar t! fa In*! rani 
^sclcntlOU' objlCtlon to piltu h it* it Ih aa a 

r.mdit Iiaaalntlal ^rhru iioai . H t 
'htfion sail] Hi it Hie t 1*0. r' - had an n < 1 b t! 

1 1't faaenta \cars for tlu ffi ' '"'11 r f It ' i ' i‘ 

'could mat III eatwitcil to ti\' up 1’ 1 

hoaataer iiiueli Hu lirlH-li nna fii-1 '• '1 H t 
grass of T.aiiinc-t or iiirnim i_ ’< ‘u 1 
Mr R ija.opil II h ul S' < nul 1 H ' " ' 

lomplif* siippoii for Hu ].ar>'>’’i i< < iU'''i 
aaas ur.id ha Mr I* iiulhi In tl ' 1 ' c ' ■ 

hours spiich Jlc s lul aaluli hi fd'h I’l 1 ' 

aloicnee aa is iiiinun 1 lu ha'l jiuid i' ai 
lanet befon the < on. re - In i t“ ' H il • H 

Itriad nunaiolinie in 'siu'tli Aitn a to ' ' a 
IKilltieal jarobl' lu Noualob'i' aa a i- ' 
aaeai*c>n In Hu liiiul' o' tlu 1 o >-ii I' ' 

' aatajHHi that a an I" t*'l ■! iip' 'i 11 1 1 t I * ' 

deal at Him - iitul ill c ild’ 1 't H'l H ' I 
found that II I- a -o'* I aa. if 1 H - ' f ' d ’ 
idnm dMuaii'ls Hi cl Hi *1 aa f ’ ' ' 

1 ret ibu •! 

' I aa ml a on lf> af >s ; ' H ' r ' 1 

not comp 1 a on b it I 1 m i* " ! It 

ipp il to a iiiir jii-'iiil'll' I 'a 
ilol I a*>l aai'l 'o"' a ii 1 ’ ' 

I II* I aa.'ll 1 s '■ it ' 1 aal t '' • • ' ' 

llig ft 'it it to -I" If • t a ' 1 ’ 1 ' 

'Clal II' H' at II I 11 to J a a. 
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The Indian National Congicss S\y 


inea'-urcs t.iluilatud to vin tlic Mar or, to iml 5 t 
at its lowest, tos•l^c Indn from tlircits of a"i!ic'>- 1 
Mon wliieli Mere dnil\ ciowin;; If onK as a 
iiiattci of cxpediciHj, tliev were ])r(])irid to 
settle Mitli the liritish OoMrninent on the lusi- 
of CO opci.ition in the war effort If the ohjnl 
of a political i!ainc wcic to ‘■cciire pohtital powir 
it was arpitcd, then it must he appaient to in\- 
one that the oiilj means of •■ccuiin" pohtUil 
poMCi for Indians fioin the IhilMi w is li\ ne_o 
tlition and agreement an .irmed dash hctii'a 
ruled out hotlf on grounds of non ^ ioleiii ( ind 
ns hem;: iinpi.icticalile WheiiOicit JliUunw is 
entailed in <i life and death simi’ch no moNt foi 
a settlement, it was fell, was iiossihle e\iciil on 
the hnsis of full co operation in the w.ii dfurt 
biicli co opcintion, ecen if it was iindiit iKcn as 
anunacoidnhle(onipromisi williMoleiuc would 
it was felt, lift the t onnress ton hlyh iKdostil and 
facilitate a <ettleiiieiit on most of the dillliiilt 
i«sucs whidi (hallcn>!ed Indian Iead(rshi|i I hi 
Indian pohtiial «ituat]on w is imlcsrd as lidii;; 
ncnih ini])Ossible, dofMii;: solution ‘'lati sni in 
ship demanded that a wa> must be found out of 
the surroundine nlooiii The alti in ith c to i on 
biillation'and settlement was to eoniiniii in i 
hcliiless and uiueitnin st iie and to pursue a 
polfij of waltins on ewents 'I ho'C who thought 
on these lines also seemed tofcirthil filluii to 
take call} steps towaiels an aiiieed settle nient 
might liaae sciious lonsciiucnecs both then and 
at the end of the war It was feared tint it 
might leave the cuuntiv in a hupdess eundilion ' 
stopped fioni daiiiiiiig i sh lu in the bene Ills of i 
poit-wai woild bv lefiisal to contiltmte to it too 
eiisoiganiscd to pul up a seilid front igainst aii\ 
thing, too weak even to piek up tlie line ads e>t 
political agitation whore it wassnijiped in lO^'i 
In addition to the eonsideiatton that rcissunip 
tloii of politienl power would ciiil'le Indii to 
01 cu])y .T position of vantage in polilii il and e on 
stltutlonal haigaining with Uiilatii wiieii llie 
time eaiiie, it was felt b} tills sthoo' of thoiiaht 
til It uelu il everriso of pohlle il jiowrr wouid lift 
till communal ijuistion to i prielieil level anil 
enable fiuilfiil dlse iissioiis i ipiMe of viildina 
results more i|uliklv thin theoietieil t ilk uid 
iong-rnngc sniping i 

III Ilajiigopilaehaii actuille sjmki on oni 
oecaslon of a luitliig ot tin w ivs iieiiMin Mr 
liauelhland hiiiisell on till i'sue ol ijijih in- nun 
vioienee to immeiliiti ill ill' ol idmliu>iritk>ii 

and the condui I of the war \ltliuii,.h ^Ii Uiji 
gopilaellill was one of the few wliei sjiol i tint 
the ir minds n was aii|iiirnl tint i virv I n-e 
imniliei of (.ongrc'snien 'liiieit hi' views i 

War Developments if tip'ii' iiitrv into 
till w ir bioii-lit till w ir ii> mr lo Iinlii end 
cn'-elidi leil 1 more leih'tie ijei'iu idi on ttii put 
of Iiiili in li iili I' te> till lie fi III e of tin ir 1 iiiintre 
ami to jieelitlial ilfiiis tin e irl' - ini' of .lap in 
in M el IV 1 tin Ne tlierl mil' 1 i'* linlii' aid, 
Itiiriii 1 inipilliil till luiti'h iiitlii'''itie' to n'l 
siller whitlier tlu' time hid iii't iriivid fi'i 'it-i 
tiliig the pohtii it p ediiims in I'ulii it o ilv to, 
promote' uniiv of purpee-t md ioe>rihi'H» 1 e . 
ile'ivoiir In tills eoiiiiTrv In oii’<r ellutlvelv to 
meet j ipmi'i in' I'ton of InJii It 1 ' i!-o 
wiilelv tsliivnl in Imhi tint liU"iv t hiti i «• J 
tin I mteil ■'t 111' ed \i >1 in i bro ’-bt ll e 'r in 
line me to beer nisj i tin H’linh aUL.M" s ta 
till' hiliilf 1 


Chiang’s Appeal —I e'li'lir w,is Put t*. t!iiv 
belief lev the vi'it lo linin i irlv in P'lJ i • 'I ir 
slial iiiel Mail inn ( Inin- Kai 'li' k snd It:- n ii- 
of 1 imblle ippi il lev tin t blin - b idir !• "i f'< 
lint nil iinl to linhi I Iio (ti in n'i"ii e > s i! 1 

" ''liiee nn irriv il in tbi' euuritie Iti n fun nl 
to liiv great sill'tnti''ii lint tlnn ivi t leu •- 
the people of Imlii inniinin'U' d'teti il'ntl i ‘u 
iippo'c aggri "I'lii 

‘(linn iinl linlii lompri i I'in keif -f »i 
wiulirs p<ipiilati"n Ilnir e-iniiinn Imi't'' 
ixli'iidslo time llioii' iii'l kiliiiintri be tii- 
two lliiiii' iinl VI If' liblurv lit lli'ir it 

wine li b is be 1 n ol i pure Iv iiilliir el iii I ■ 'imi ' 

I lal iliitieler llnri li i' invir 1> ii iti tn 1 
ceinlbit linlieil nowinri it < isu ixi- ii , t - i 
long I piiioil ol immti rriipb <1 p-si* I iw,- i 
(wo mijiboiirma loiiiitrn ' llii-i- tfiinieia 
proof that onr two jneeiili' iti (• n- 1 ivi'i I 

II itiire 'lodiv tine bivi imt mile Ibiunii 
iiilcrpsls bill i|s'> tin imi di line )m tin 
re I'on line ire in iliile iHiiiml to 'lil- en'i, tin 
mill iggris'imi immtrii' sinl 11 lit ‘■In'iil !• r In 
slioiiliii r in oreJi r to 'niiri ii il p- m i- r f'n 
whole' weiilil 

1 vpiiliiri to su_-‘ I l> me liritlirm II 
people of iinii 1 tint it ilii' mo'i i nln d m -'ii u' 

III tlif hl'lore III 1 leillr eti’iii oiir lw*> J"!'- 
should e\iil tlniii'ilei to tin iiin •* I't •> 

I iii'i of frieilom for all mini iinl b r o'lle ni i 

tre'i eeurlil loulil tin ilihn'i iinl Iinli in | | ' 
obtain tlnlr fruilom I iittln rmor- I < "Il 

free dom III ell nil d to • itln r I Inn I or In II 1 tl< e 
coiilil be no rt it pe n > ni (In worl'l 

I sliuerele hop' lint I 1 milnl' pile b li ei |i i* 
oiiralle tin it l.ril ihi willnnif « nfiii- I • in 
lie liiniils mi tin pirt of tin p- 'pP of In 11 1 wi l 

as spieilile is p •- Ibli -lei llnm ti el p M' il 

I>owir so tb It tin e mie Ii ni i| • I'n > t'li*’ - 
lo ell Ve Inp tin ir 'liirilii it an 1 n i' ri'l ‘re "i 
end tlnis re iIPi tint Ilnir petti ij *i >'i l> i' 
ee ir is not iinrile m M to ili in" i u - 

II itiolis for SI ' iiriii- \ n I' ’■e 1 ii . ! - i f r a 

IHimt ill tl ( ir 'trii .!• fr>r li -'ii in' ' i I • 
an edijieltei jioml oi el- w I im o t’ -i 

tli It ltd' eemil 1 b tl ■ e i ’ I ' > ’ ' i 

nlHiutnl to tie' itedi' lit’ I I I ' I 

Crippi \ isil - " iibin t'p'" ’ •' •' 

i|>p' il I I li III ' e IS ill ' II •> * ' ) 

I't In r I •!! e t'lW d' In l! i 11 1 i o ''i 

e I op I 't il» I n ' I I I 1’ III II ‘ ' 

sir "t I't' id e [i| I t' ^ t ' • I ' ' ' ‘ 

re '• Idle I t lit' I'll’' 1 ’ ' ' 

-in.t et vp > ' 1 1 I I • ' 

I eir I 1 fi e '• 1 in I r ' • > * ’ Ve i ' ‘ 

eei III t _ • 1 • In 11 I I" ' ' )' e > I , ’ 

-n '1 'll 1 1 I ' i'l ' I 

I jii I in ” ” " I ' b I 

• t* t I ip in '!e 1 ' ' 1 

t*i r ille lU 1 1 ' I '■ I b 1 1 1 ' ' I • 

III 1 1 • • 1 ti I ’ . ' ft " \ ' i • 

I'llO I " i»l *,11 • Vi ’ ’ 

p 'i \ e ' > 'i e < ( , b 

t I . 5 " • 
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Ibis was, of course, subject to the fulhlnient 
of our obligations for the protection of minorities, 
including the depressed classes and our treaty- 
obligations to the Indian States and to a settle- 
ment of certain lesser matters arising out of our 
long association with the fortunes of Indian 
sub-contment 

" However, in order to clothe these general 
declarations with precision and to convince all 
classes races and creeds m India of our sincere 
resohc, the War Cabinet haie agreed unitedly 
upon conclusions for the present and future 
action, which, if accepted by India as a whole, 
would aioid alternate c dangers either that the 
resistance of a powerful minority might impose 
an indefinite ^ eto upon the wishes of the majority 
or that a majoritv decision imaht be taken which 
would be resisted to a point destructn e of inter- 
nal harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new 
constitution 

• We had thought of setting lorth immediately 
the terms of this attempt b\ a constructs e con- 
tribution to aid India in the realisation of full 
sclf-Ooi ernnient M e are, howei er apprehen- 
sne that to make a public announcement at such 
a moment as this might do more harm than good 
Me must first a '•sure oursehes that our scheme 
would wm a rca-onablc and practical measure of 
icceptance and thus promote concentration of all 
thought* and energies upon the defence of the 
natn e sod 

“ M c chould ill «cnc the common cau«e if we 
made a declaration which would be rejected b\ 
the o'cntial elements in the Indian world and 
whuh would proioke fierce con»titntional and 
communal di-iputc' .it .i moiiif nt w In n the enenii 
Is at the gate of India 

* Sccoidingh wi jirnpo-t to'ind.i imiubcr 
1.. of the Mar < .ibimt to liulia to xitiMi hmi'Clf on 
^ llic -pot 111 jur'on.il < on-uli.ttion that th« lon- 
clu'ion' ii)iiin with h w> ir< and whuh wi 

brlicM ppiiMut i jii-t .iiid Un<il -olution will 
.11 llU M 111 * ir liilllin-i 

III* lord I’riM .mil rht If id»r ol the 
Hiiii'* -ir 'll itfoni 1 rijip' lui' xfiluntfirid to 
iiiidfrtiki till' t.i-k III i.iriif' with liiiii the 
full ( oninit III ( «ii Hi- M<ijf'ti - iiom rniucnt and 
111 will -triM in tlif-ir ii.iiiK to jiioi urc the neecs 
-in nil I'lUf Hi .1— tut not ouli iiom the Hindu 
iiMjoriti lint il-o iroin tho-* jrcat imnontie- 
<nnonii-t whuh tin Mn-h in- .irt mo-t uuiueroiis 
•md on in.ini .iroiind- i>roiiiin< nt 

Til* Lord f'liii -ril will if the -.imc time 
< on-iill with the \iifrit\ .md tin (.omuiander- 
n ( liicf on the unlit in -itiiition l>f.triiu al 
wais in mind the ]itr.miou»t ic-pon-ibiliti of 
Hi- Mijf'ti - (.OK rniii'-nt In cmi\ uie.in- in 
tlinr jtowi r to -Im 1*1 th* j« ojilc of ln<lia from the 
jh nl- whuh now t«-ft flu in Mr inii-t reincni i 
i'cr tint Indi.i hi- .i jtf.it jnrt to plai m the 
worlil -truggle tor fririliim atul th.tt her htljnng 
hand niu-t In cxtcniltd m loi.il couir;id(*-hij) to 
the iih.mt thini-e pioiih who li.iii" fought 
nlotie -o long Mi tnii-l rtniitnliir .il-o that 
Iiidli i- one of the b i-c- from w hi< h the -tro«"c-t 
lounter blow- tuu-t lu stnuk .it the id\.inct of 
tyranny and agjrre-'ion 

M’ar Cabinet’s Offer. — ''ir •'t.ifford ( rijips 
few tolndnina few dai-.md liildion-ultationbl 
with rej're-ent itive- of tin Longrt--, the Mn-lini 
League, the Hindu Mahasabln, the Princes' ‘ 


Chamber, and a number of other political anil 
sectional organisations Here is the text of the 
offer which he brought to India m the name of 
the British Cabinet 

“His Majesty’s Goiemment haiing consi 
dered the anxieties expressed in this country and 
m India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
regard to the future of India haic decided tolai 
down in precise and dear terms the steps wWth 
they propose shall be taken for the earliest poss- 
ible realisation of self-government in India 
The object is the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion associated 
with the United Kingdom and other Dominion' 
by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal 
to them in ei ery respect, in no wav subordinate 
in any’ aspect of its domestic or external affair* 
“ His Majesty 's Government therefore make 
the following Declaration — 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities 
steps shall be taken to set up in India in manner 
described hereafter an elected body charged 
with the task of framing a new Constitution for 
India 

, (fc) Proi ision shall be made as set out below, 

I for participation of Indian States m the. Consti- 
tution-making body 

(e) His Majesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and implement forthwith the Constitution 
. so framed subject only to — 

' (i ) The right of any Pronnee of Brltiali Inds 
that If not prepared to accept the new Con'llln- 
I tion to retain its present constitutional posulon, 

' proM«ion being matte for its subsequent acces 
j sion if It so decides 

Mith -mb non-acceding Prounces, sliould 
thei -o de-irc His Majesty’s Goiernmcnt mil 
bp prejt.ircd to agree upon a new Constitution 
gi'ing them the same full status as the Inaiin 
I nion and arrn cd at by a procedure analogou- 
to that here l.ud down 
(M) The -igning of a Treaty which *hall bf 
negotmtecl between His Majesty’s 
and the Constitution-making body 

Treat! will coier nil necessary matter andn- 
out of the complete transfer of rcspondoilK' 
from British to Indian hands , it will iniKC 
iision in accordance with undertakings curn 
bi Hi- Majesty '* Goi emnicnt, for the 
. of racial and religious mmorities , but witi n 
i uuiio-c am restriction on the P®"®*'. ® 
Indian Lmon to decide in future its P 

to other Slember States of the Bi‘“ 
lominonwealth 

, M hether or not an Indian State elect- o 
, adhere to the t onstitution it will be 
negotiate a revision of its Treaty 

, sof.traf thif in.ty be required in the new situam 

(rf) Ihc Constitution-making body 'hall 
(oiiipo-ed .If follows unless the le.idcrs of in<i‘ 
ojiinion in the principal eomniunitlis' c^t®® __ 

fOniD other form before the end of liostiluie 
Immediateh upon the result being 
Proiincial Elcitions which will be ®®®®"?5, 

■ the end of hoftillties, the entire jncnibcHm ® 

' the Lower Houses of Proiincial Alp, 

a- a -ingle electoral college proceed to tlic ci 
tion of the tonftltiition-m.ikmg boiH 
system of proportional represent itmn ^ 
new bodi -hall be In number about i< loth ®* 


number of the electoral college. 
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Indian States shall be incited to appoint rc- 
pre3cntatl\ es in the same proportion to their 
totai popuiation as in the rase of repre^entatit es 
of British India as a avliole and with the eamci 
potters as British Indian members 
(e) During the critical period which nott 
faces India and untii tlie nett Constitution can be 
framed His Majestj s Goternment mu«t inetit 
abij bear the responsibility for and retain the 
control and direction of the defence of India as 
part of their ttorld star effort, but the task ofj 
organising to the full the niilitarj moral and 
material resources of India iiiu«t be the rosi)oii«l 
bllltt of the Goternment of India tiatli the co 
operation of the people^ of India llis Majest j si 
Government de«ire and Int ite the linniedlate and 
effectitc partielpation of the leaders of the prin 
cipal sections of the Indian people in the coiiii'-il- 
of their countrt, of the C’omiiioiitteallh and ofj 
the united nations Tlius thet will be enabled 
to gitc their actite and coii°triutite help in tlie 
discharge of a task which is tit li and e"(ntial 
for the future freedom of India ” 

In announcing the scheme, blr Stafford made 
it clear that it was onlt a proposal suhniitted toj 
the leaders of Indian opinion ti> tiie ar Cabinet 
and that its publication was not the publication 
of a declaration b> Ills JlajcsU's Goacrnnienl 
but onh a declaration winch thea would be pro 
pared to make if it met with siitliclentis general 
and faaoiirable acceptance from tlie aariou« «ec 
tions of Indian people 


Immediate Reactions. — Jfr Gandlil described) "''f 
the offer as a post-dated cheque , the Illndir 
Mahasabha condemned it as contemplating tht 
“ balkniiLsation of India the Liberal iiadcrs 
protested against the proposed splitting up of the 
coiintr} as a “traaestj of self-determination ’ , 

Congress leaders thcmsclscs were critical of the 
proaision regarding the rlglit of proalnces to 
secede but laid more emphasis on tlie proai-ion 
for the immediate transfer of power In Indian 
hands Pandit ^ehrii said for example * Ibis 
emotional conception of the units of India b 
something sshlcli I am not going to gise up it 1« 
something for which I am going to tight if it is 
neccssart to fight for it. I am going to fight if 
the new idea means disruption of India I do] 
not know what the future will bring but in tin' 
present I will not, so far as I can, pirnilt or in 


‘'The Working Committee haac pitc”. tl,e'r 
full and earnest con=idi.ratinn to the I ri f ' ’I' 
made 1»\ the Briti-h War Cabimt in ii-atd to 
India and tlie rlurldation thereof l.i '•it ■'iiffn d 
Cripp- 

"These proposals which ha\e b-rn mad at 
the ten la=t hour because of the comp'ilslo.i i ’ 
eacnts haac to be con-lilercd not onl\ in rrlail.i i 
to India's drmanil for indepindnier Int ina i 
especiailj in the prcsfiit graae war eri i wlMi a 
slew to meiling effeiil\il\ the p il- arid ilan 
gets that confront liidii anil llii wu-id 

“I he tongri" has rn>i atislla siatnl ei.r 
since till ctminienei nienl of tin w.ar In S( j,*. m 
btr that the peoiili of Indii would lire 

thenisilMs witii till' progn -lae fore.- ui tlu 
world and as-iime full n 'pon-iliiIit\ tojid* tlie 
new problems and stioiildi r till in w tiiird< n- that 
had.iri-(n and it as] id for tin nm- at\ m b 
tioii' to en il'Ie tin in to do so to be rn ati d 

“ Vn (-.sintial condition was tin frudr.iu of 
Iiidli for Old X then ili-atioiiof pre-mt ftudoni 
could light the name whirh would ilhiiiiin> mil 
lions of hearts and moxe tlieni to at lion 

‘ At the last meeting of tlie Ml Indli ( iin.’ii-* 
Cominittee \fttr the commiiuiiiunt iif tie 
w.irlnthc Picifii It w is stated tli it 'Onlxnfii.' 
and independent India ein be in a po-ition to 
nndertake flit tlefenei of tin (iiiintr> nn i na 
tional basis and lie of hilp In tin fiiiflnrinn {>f 
the larger taiists. tint are emirgiiig from tin* 


Tlie British War Cibinite new pio|>o il- 
relate print ipallx to the fiiliin n|>oiith( ti-sition 
of lio-tilities 

*' Tht Commlttie, xxhlle recognl'iiig that ‘ilf 
determination for the peoplt of India is an • | b d 
in printlple in that iinctn iln fiitiin ri.nt tint 
this is ftittred and tirium-trlliid and n'talii 
provisions liaxe bein Inftodiienl whiili uijXiIx 
I mperil the ibxtlopnunt of a frn and iii.iti'l 
nation and the i-tabll-hinilit id a dintsrtll 
Ft ate 

1 xen till I O’l'tiiiitlna iinlli t ■ lx 1 ► 
(Onstitiilid till! the jsojb - ri.li' to s ‘f ' - 

minailon 1- xitlitnl bx tie lit'i-b' i, n' • 
rtpre-tmatlxt ibni'iit- 

1.' i' .'!x 

it 

t . t* * , 


t Ib 

t' 


1 


- ,, , - , III The peop'i of Ildli hix. a . 

t ouiwge a wrong conn pfion In tht peoph « mind j„|j p, p .,r , ai i ti 

This countr>, with its mountain fastne—i., and ibdlx tli.'an 1 tl at : o i 

southern sc IS is oiu countrj It 1- going to be m.', i. i.d. n. fi >■ t' 

one in freedom as it has bitn one in stibjtitlon indiaioildbe i.ri- Itm’-rf ‘in. 
and the Indian s-tates’ people iini-t p’ax a big u ,j ,.,,,„irinu it- i' tie t • > to 
liart in that united India ” ' „ , 

ContrreM Rejection.-Afltr protratttd ne ' 

gotlatlons in which repri-cnt itixts of till prln ju Vl\ r 

eipal Indian organisations nut In addition to ‘-ir •' - ,, 

•Stafford tlie t-ommandir in l liitf and to! IauiI- t 

Johnson tlie pei>oiial rcpre-entatlx c in Inilia of 

President lloo'exclt the toii-re-s ttjuted tlu 111. coiui’-*. l.ir.'i . t't* 
scheme The Hindu Mahasabha hid alnadx of ih* j <o;’' o' the ir h >'i 
rejected it (see cliaptrr on Hindu 'lahasabliaiiiiii' i- loxin.'i < 

and the Muslim Leagtiefollowid -tilt (sti cliap’eriru’tr- is it . itu' t'l 'h t' • 

on Muslim Icagui), whllt o'lur t”'. iiilsalnn‘idtt. >.t -t ^ • 
expressed disapjiroxal in mort o- Itss^ stj-^sg, ♦ Mi n, •■' >' 

lan'guage (see chapttr o’l the Indian Xa tional ... •,». i.-j i a)j , I 

Liberal Pediratioa) l,..p latt' , i,„-i t'-j- 

The Congrt'S W O’-! lUg Cci''inii't«e, wli'rh hi’djro ac • it t ' 
whot was perliap- the loi Li-t s,.»,irt-i i^j J'-la't t' fx t 1 
liistorx, ptssid the fo'lowii’g re'o’t.t'c’. j- '--a 'a’ ' ' 


X'l 


' » 


’ . t* > 

t \ ♦ 
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*' Snell States may in manv nays tecome bar- 
riers to the gronth of Indian freedom, enclaves 
iriiere foreign authority still prevails and where 
the possibility of maintaining foreign armed, 
lorccs has been stated to be a lihely contingency, 
and a perpetual menace to the freedom of the 
people 01 the States as well of the rest of India 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel pnn- 
ciple of non-accession for a province is aUo a 
sei ere blow to the conception or Indian iinit> and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the proiinces, and which may well 
lead to further difficulties in the wav of the 
Indian States merging theniselies in the Indian 
Union 


At any time defence Is a Mtal subject 
.during war time It is all important and coiere 
almost cverv sphere of life and administration 
To take away defence from the sphere of responsi- 
bility at this stage is to reduce that responsibiliti 
to a farce and a millit> and to make it perfcctlj 
clear that India is not going to be free in am waj 
and her Goi ernnicnt is not going to function .as a 
free and independent Government during the 
pendenej of the war 

" Tlie Committee would repeat that an essen 
tial and fundamental prerequisite for the assmnp 
tion of responsibility by the Indian people m 
the present is their realisation as a fact that thei 
are free and are in charge of maintaining ami 
defending their freedom 


‘ The Congress has been wedded to Indian 
freedom and unity and am break in that unit> 
especiallj in the' modern world when people’s 
minds ineiitabh think in terms of e\er larger 
federations would be injiuious to all concerned 
and exceedingly pamiul to contemplate 

“Xesertheiess the Committee cannot tbmk 
in term** of compelling the people in any territo- 
rial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declared and e^tsblished will 

“ While recognising this principle the t om- 
nilttee fell that eieri etfort should be made to 
« rente londition* whiih would help the different 
units in <U\ eloping a common and co-openthe 
ii’itiou'il Ine 

"The seceptsnoe of the prmiiplo incMtablj 
imolics that no thangc-. should be made which 
rcsuU III irc'h iiroblinis being ireated and com- 
pul-iun liiing i\triisid on other substantiil 
groups within tint in.i 

Faih territorial nnit should Inic the fullest 
possible iiitonoini within tiu 1 luon lOii'isUntU 
with a stronu nation il stit* 

‘ Tin proposal now in id* on tin part ol tin 
British Wart ibinit eiwonrigis nul willlead to 
atteinjdsat sfjai ition.it tin \er> untptiun ofa 
union anil thii' tnat* irntion just wli«n the iit 
ino'f » o o|« r ition iiul •gomlw dl are most i,eedeil 

‘ This propn-al ha- been pr*“'iiniabl\ ni.ade to 
mil t a * omiininal d* ni uni but it will h i\e other 
tori-eijin ines ilso.md h ad iiohticall} r* iitionarj 
.ind ob'f nraiitist groups among ditUrcnt com' 
inumtus to ert it* tronbh uid dia*rt public at- 
ttnlion from tin \ital issues biion tin countrs 

Ant iirojiosal eoinerning the iiiture of India 
mu't diiiund tttmtion ainl scnitim, but in to- 
da\ s gratt iri-is it is th* prt'Cnt that counts 
and cten proposal' for th*' tntiirc are important 
111 so nr .1' tlu\ aft* it the presutt 

‘ Thct .imimttieliiteiic**— anil attached the 
greatest import iin*. to this asjn it ot the question, 
and on this iiltim itilj d* pemU what id\ue thit 
iihould gi\e to Ihos* who look to them for 
gmdam * 

'*ror this prestnt the Itriti'li War Cabinet’s 
l>ropo- 3 l 5 are vague and .iltogither incomplete, 
and it would appear that no \ital changc-s In the 
fircsent time lure an contempUted 

“ It has been made tkar that the defence of 
India will in an> etint remain under British 
control 


“ What 13 most wanted is the enthusiastic 
response of the people which cannot be etoknl 
without the fullest trust in them and the det elu- 
tion of responsibility on them in the matter of 
defence , 

“ It IS only thus that men at this grasc ele- 
venth hour it raav be possible to gaWanise tbe 
people of India to rise to the height oi the 
occasion 

“ It is manifest that the present Goi eminent 
of India, as well as its proMnual agencies ate 
lacking in competence, and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence II b 
onlN the people of India through their popular 
representatives who ma> slionlder tins Imrden 
worthih But that can only be done b\ prc'cnt 
freedom and full responsibilttv being east upon 
tliem 

‘ The Committee therefore is unable to ac 
cept the proposals put forward on behalf of tlw 
British War Cabinet " 

Causes of Failure. — ^Tlie following catrarb 
troni correspondence between Sir Stafford anii 
th* t ongriss President Sfanlana Abiil Kahm 
Azad, throw light on the causes of the failure of 
the negotiations — 

Sir Stafford wrote — *' lly Dear Maulani 
s.ihib,— I ha\e, as I promised when I l 3 «t -air 
lou consulted His Majestj’s Government as to 
what fnrthei step could be taken in order la 
meet the criticism of your W orking Comnijih^ 
that under Clause (e) of the Draft Ueclarahou 
the Defence of IncUa would not fall to headmmi 
tered by a rcpresentativ c Indian Althoiich ij i 
impossible to make an> change In ,[* 

constitution during the period of bostllilie’.^m 
3 Iajest>’s Government are anxious to pi'*. * 
presentativ e Indians tlic ma\imuin possuiic 
ticipation in the Government during ,, 

in acrordance with the princijile laid down i- 
Clause (e) of the Draft Declaration 

" His Jlajcstj's Government are anv:>o«* <9 
their utmost to meet the wishes of 
people, and to demonstrate tliclr complete m 
111 the cooperative effort of the two If®* 
BntL'h and Indian, which they hope /’ 
fore e the defence of India I am tberefore 
thorked to propose to jou as a wav out o* 
prc'cnt difliciiltles that 

(«) Tlie Commandcr-ln-Chlcf *boulil rcak ’ 
seat 111 the Vlccro>’^ Lvcciitivc < o'**'” « 

McmVicr ' and should retain his (idl 

ill th* war activities of tin* armed lore*’ mi* — 
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sHlijert to the eontrol of HI- MajpM%’& fio\fm-|In a \fn limitoil fi<M Vpnrt iri 'n tin ci , i 
iiient and the t'ahinet, npon whlcli hod\ a dentlori it vie oIaIvi i-. tint th’ nI > j 
n'prcaentati\e Indian should sit uitli equal 'of xour lirnpo^al- an 1 oi.r fall - n-' t-i l oa 'f p 
])O wers in all matters rolatlii!; to the lit fenee . iinrf nr \ of tlie prol !• n ' tri *i* It tl - t’l-'af 
of India Mcinlier^lui) oi the I’uillc (ouniillof Ihr iii\ e- nii of Iiidii I !« iln ' { >i >■ 
Mould liKcMisc he offered to a uprC'intatUcjof a ^atioinl (.oifriiii r.it im > t , ,f.u t 
Indiiii Ito on.itii7< Iiifiiit hoili in < i i\fi\ in! i 


(<») An Indiin rcjirtst nt Uiae nitmlier Mould 
he added to the Vieeroa « h\eiuti\e, Mho Mould 
take o\er tliosc sections of tin llepartnimt of 
Defence Mliieh can ori:nnlsationall% lie sfjnratid 
iiiiinediateh fronitht t'ominander in ( liitf s War 
Department In addilion, tills memhtr Mould 
take oaer the deieiue eo ordination dtpartnuiit 
Mliieli is at present direilla under tin \iiiio\ 
and ttrtain otlier iinpoitint fiinetinn of the 
f!o\ernnunt of Indi i Mliith art diretilx rilattd 
to Defenieanil mIiIi li do not f ill iiiith r ana of tht 
othir e\istiii" dipirtmeiit' 

“Ills Va](s(\ s fioaermtnt \fr\ iniuh hope 
— as I personalia liopt.tliat this arraiiLaniint 
aaill enahle the Concress to tome Into the «i henu 
so that if other important hodics of Indian opi 
nlon m also aaiHlni: it aalU he pos'ihlo for DU 
Lvcelleiua tlieMeeroa to tmhark forthaaltli upon 
the task of formiii" the neaa Xatlonal (loairn 
Hunt in eoiisiiltatloii aaltli the leadei^ of thi 
Indian opinion ’ 

To till' the ( oncrcss President replied 


the aaide-t pnjnilir huiN aid to i fi >ti -> i •> 
p-aiholo.'a of lesi-taine to an ina t ti r ll'■'\ 
i Aational Uoai rniin i.t tonM ilo M at ai ' i I 
a (5oa«rnnient on aMinri thl' ri lOi il i 
laid Poinihr ii sl'taiii e Hills' h lae a %s>, 
hatk_rt>uiul and 1 oth the -o' Il -an 1 th thl i 
11111-1 ft 1 1 that th a art fit htin ■ he lit r t > > ‘i a » 
friidoni iiii'lir Niimiiil Irnlit hii> 

We poiiili d this out toai.i 1 h ip 
het line one not of jii-l ati-faln i 'r N it , ! 
isp.ritloiis hut Ilf (ifi.llai p 1 till I I tf t! 

M ir ilid tiuhtnu to thi 1 1 ‘ .ma ina > h i h i 
foot on till sod 01 India Hn i. 'i i il j ii i q 'i i 
A itioii il ttoai mini nt a.ott'.i utitiit il - !i i 
Difinei Mini'ti r md tin I'oin" ai h i <• i i • ! 
Moilhl rontio’ tin ariinil fnln at' 1 ato d 1 1 I'l 
full latitude ill the lartaln o i! i' iq 
eonneited aaitli tin at ir \ti D llan N i> d 
(to'irntmtd siimdil lnai iifiiiilK It'! 1 
in tills aa la We niadt P t' ir that t' > t j 
liiaiidtr in ( liii f in Iinhi «o'Id hiai lOi'r ' 
of till armed forn- mil tin i in dm I of o, -iii 
and otlnr iiiittir' tieiinit'd ll.iti«)’li 


" Deal ''ir Malford - In the (oiiurtss resoln With a anaa 'o iitiaui' at i « ih’ i* 'i 


Don Me evpresstd our dissent from statral Ini 
port ant and far run hint: pioposal- for the fiitiiri 
1 iirthcr lonslderition of tlie»i propo-als has onla 
strenatlieiud iis in our aonaittioii in rejinl to 
them, iitid aae shouhl like to niieat that aat tan 
not aiiept them is suemsted Hu oaat ridiiu 
prohhiii before all of iis and more t-ptcuHa 
hcfoie all Indians is the Dtraiiee of the aouiitra 
fiom aittrressloii and lnaa«ioii. the future lm|inrt 
ant as it U^aadl diiiend on aaliat lupptiis in tin 
iu\t fa’M months atul aears We aaeri’ tin ri fori 
prtpartd to do aaithoiit ina as, main es for thl 
timiitiln future hopint: tint throiii’h oiirsuu 
lltcs III tin di fi nei of our louiitra an aaoidd laa 
till solid and f iidiinm: fouiidatlnii' foi i fin and 
iiidt ])iiidi nt liidii Wi I out ( iitrati d Iln ii fore 
on the prcsiiit 

* 1 our orit-'in il luoposaU lu ii j ird to tin lui 
si lit Is tout liind in ( I iiisi ii ) o' III! |ito|i>id 
Dadiritioii aain a it.iii iinl iin oin| 'i ti i\<iit 
111 so f II IS it aa is III nil i Ii ar Ih 1 111- W iji -la- 
(loai mini lit must imaltahla hi it Ilii fii'l ii -| h>ii 
siiiilta for Iln Iiiliiiu of Indii Iln' | loj"* 
siU iiiallKt .iska'dfor (iirtii iimioii III Iln t -I, 
of 111 al la aailli i an aa to i ii-iiii tin fiUiin fm ,'oi i 
of liidl I 1 n I doiii aa IS for an lull 1 la till fiitiiii 
not for IlH’ pii si nt it d no Imlli allun ii i- .tam 
ilU I ilisi (rjofaahai irr in.i iin Ills o' .oa i 'iimu 
I il iiid olhi'l ihai'.i' aaoidd 1 iiiiih I’l Ih ] 'i 
'iiil Winn Ihi' a i^in i< ' aa a- jn'ilid o ' 
aou slid Dili this ai is di'ihir I* »o i~to.iai 
aaui fii I dom lo lit It rii li I Ih'si ihai.i i ■.>, 
sull ilioM avllh o'hi rs 1 i our t il'i ' a i i , la. i- 
to aindirsiind I'l i ao t’oi i, 1 i Ni»i 
liiiai "iiin 'll aaln'i aao I I di d at Ih vii > m, », 
I 111 pt Di h ' Il 

• Diti'iii il il a tun I’ll t -- i'''l ’ '’a 

In aaai iin'i i- c' i -i ,ti ,i ii j 1 1 , , _■ < 
aa.ih 1 It It I \ it I ' 1 1 ' I I ai 'I f , ' 


[aam pnpirial tonmil u t dii himt if on 
•ihi iiornni piiaans o' tin In'iiii I'li ! ' 
|Wi had no ih slri to iipd tilth i d ''Ih • ' i' 

, M ir Iln pn 'Mil mdit ira OI im ill ttu ' 

'mints Wi liii|>lid ll-i) Dill lie In ' 

I sir III 'a III tin aiar shouM !• n'lUii'h l I' 
I III! Warlnhlinl in 1 on loii aihili ai 'I I lai 
.III Indiin nil ml • i lie ii in < hit o' j ' 
.In fore Us Mas p, m iki tp |i .n o' |i i 

j mora ilhitlai to sU, n, tin n i' K 1 'i ■ " - 
It on the I'opid ir ai dl aidtou'i t i" r. ' • j 
I ah laa md linlliihli a fii.nt 1' J i ■ a' r 
lUms-tion of oil litiifiti a i” tt > 

I md oj- r I’h 'lal 1 '• l>i D t I'l 
of piim.oinl imiilait to i I ' i ' 

Uni il fi 111 I s||' 1 1 1 to th { 

Ill'll Ih II ai I- I " t ' 1 a I a •' ' I 

ana dil*.i I'la m 1 i ) i i a t • i i' , . 
iiii|sa 11 o ! r I I I •' ' 

lit "I III III li I <1 1' , ' I ' 1 't ' 
th' I III I " 'll"' 1 ’ ' 

• Wi i'll I ’ .! u I " I •) ’ * ' 

dll* 1 1 ita I'l I' aa I ' I •' i > > 

I'l ii.i- 'll « >r 1 1 a" «i I I It 
\i ar ' I * r 'a * I'l * I * It I i ' ' 

aai'h •(« ' J I il s I’ I 'a a a ' 

|i> a> hi I aa - \ • I ! • • ' ' ' 

I I - It \ r > ' I !' ’ 

. 1 II • I ' 1 I'l • ’ ‘ I i 

Mid I 'I ' ■ ' a ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

, " ' 1 ' o 

II 1 ' I I 1 - ! • : • ' ' ' 

1*1 1 • It''' • a * ' 

1 "1 I, P • at ' • i I 

a .i'l-' ’ ' 1 ’ ’ ' 

' I I 1 ’•I' V »< ’ 1 I I 

I I I ' ' 

1^ * I 
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“ In the course of our talks many matters -were 
cleared up unfortunately to our disadvantage 
Yon had referred both pnvately and in the 
course of public statements to a National Gov- 
ernment and a ‘Cabinet’ consisting of ‘Ministers’. 
These u’ords have a certain significance and we 
had imagined that the new Government would 
function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the 
Viceroy acting as a constitutional head But 
'the new picture that you placed before us was 
really not ^ery different from the old, the differ- 
ence being one of degree and not of kind The 
new Government could neither be called except 
^aguely and inaccurately, nor could it function 
as a National Go\ ernraent It would just be the 
Ylceros and his Executive Council uith the Vice- 
roj having all his old pouers 
" We did not ask for any legal changes, but ue 
did ask for definite assurances and conventions 
Mhich would indicate that the new Government 
would function as a Free Goveinment the mem- 
bers of which act as members of the Cabinet in a 
constitutional Go\ eminent In regard to the 
conduct of the war and connected activities the 
Conimander-in-Chief would have freedom, and 
he would also act as War Minister 
“We were informed that nothing can be said 
at this stage, even vaguely and generally, about 
the comentions that should govern the new 
Government and the Viceroy This w'as a mat- 
ter in the Viceroy’s sole discretion and, at a later 
stage, it could be discussed directly with the 
Viceroj Ultimately there was ahvays the 
possibility of the members of the Executive i 
Council resigning or threatening to resign, if they 
j disagreed with the Viteroj That sanction or 
emedj is of course alwajs open but It is ciinoits 
lat wc should base our approach to a new Gov- 
nnient on the probalnlUj of contlict and icsig- 
latioiiat till icrj outset 
“ The pu turc, therefore jilaccd before us is not 
fscentialj illfferent from the old one The whole 
object wliitli wc, and I believe, vou, hare in 
slew — that is to create a new psychological 
approach to the people, to make them feel that 
their own National Go\ eminent had come, that 
they were defending their new Ij -won fiecdoiii — 
would be cpnipletelj fiiivtrated when they saw 
this old picture again, with ei en the old labels on 

The (ontinuatlon of the India Office, whhh 
has been a simbol of eiil to us, would confirm 
this picture It hab almost been taken for 
granted for some time past that the India Office 
would soon dlbajipcaras it was an anachronism 
Hut now we arc told that esen tins undesirable 
relic of a past age is going to continue 
“ The jHcture of the (Soiernment which wabso 
like the old In all I'ssential features, is such that 
wc cannot fit into it Norniallj, we wouhl have 
had little dillluilti in disposing of tills matter for 
it l8«ofarrcmoicdfromalt that we haic striien 
tor, blit in the tirLiimstanci~5 of to dav we were 
prepared to gl\e full consideration to c\ cry pro- 
posal. which might lead to an effccthe organisa- 
tion of the Defence of India The peril that faces 

India affects iis more than It can possibly affect 
any foreigner, and w e are anxious and eager to 
do our utmost to face it and oxcrcoine it But 
w e cannot undertake Tesponslbilltles when we are 
not gii en the freedom and jiow er to shoulder tlicm 
effcctiieh and when an old enxironment con- 
tinues, which hampers the national effort 


“ "Wliile we cannot accept the proposals you 
have made w’e w ant to inform you that we are y et 
prepared to assume responsibility, provided a 
truly National Government is formed V'e are 
prepared to put aside for the present all questions 
about the future, though, as we have indicated, 
we hold defirate view’s about it But in the pre- 
sent, the National Government must be Cabinet 
Government with full power and must not merely 
be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Bxecutlie 
Council In regard ^to defence w’e have alreadi 
stated what, in our opinion, the position should 
be at present We feel that such an arrangement 
is the very minimum that is essential for the 
functioning of a National Government and for 
making the papular appeal, which is urgently 
needed 


“ Wc w’ould point out to you that the sugges- 
tions we have put foiward are not ours only but 
may be considered to be the unanimous demand 
of the Indian people On these matters there Is 
no difference of opinion among, lanons gronjis 
and parties, and the difference Is as between the 
Indian people as a whole and the British Govern- 
ment Such differences as exist in India relate 
to constitutional changes in the future We are 
agreeable to the postponement of this issue so 
that the largest possible measure of unity might 
be acldeved in the present crisis for the defence of 
India It would be a tragedy that even when 
there is this unanimity of opinion in India, the 
British Government should prevent a free ha 
I tlonal Go\ emment from functioning, and from 
I serving the cause of India as well ns the larpr 
I causes foi which millions arc suffering and dying 
to-day ’’ 


Congress Blamed — ^The last letter of the 
series was from Sir Stafford Crlpps It ran 
My dear Maiilana Sahib, — I was extremeb 
soiry to receive fiom you your letter expressing 
the rejection by Congress Working Committee 
of His Majesty’s Government’s draft.declaration 

“I need not go into the question of t lie 
dll ision of duties between the Defence Minmer 
and the Commander-in-Chlef as War Jfcniberwltlj 
ivhicli you deal at length This division o»ott<m 
to the Defence Minister all functions oiitsHie 
those attimlly connected with the “cocrai 
Headquaiters, Navy Hcadquartc^ and air 
Headquarters which are under the Commanocr 
in-Chief as head of the fighting forces in lutita 

" Nothing further could have been ^one la 
way of giving responsibility for Defence fecriu c 
to representative Indian members without jeoi»i 
dislng the Imnicdiatc defence of India under in 
Commander-in-Ciiief This defence Is, as >o 
know, a paramount duty and lopl™ 
of His Slajesty’s Government, 
command is essential in the Interests oi m 
allied help to India 

“The real substance of y-our refusal to taU 
part in a National Government Is that the Jw 
of Government suggested Is not 
enable you to rally the Indian people as > 
desire 

“ You make two suggestions First, that the 
constitution might now be tbangeU in 
rcsjiect I would point out that 
suggestion for the first 
tlircc weeks after you had retched J**® 
and I would further remark that every o 
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representatUe vliom I <li'-tu«pd lhl« 
has .ULcptcd the pr'icticil linpo«'UiiUt\ 
of inj such IcglMatiNp eh inpc m the middle of o 
^^ar and .it such a moment a« the jirt'ent 

“Second, joii sii!ice-.t ‘a trnh National 
t;o\ eminent ’ be formed nhuh mii't be a 
Cabinet Goaeniinent with full jioncr ' 

“^^ithollt constitutional chani;e« of a niO't 
toiniiliuated th.ii.iLtcr and on a \era large <ra!e 
this Mould not be possible, as a on realise 
AMiere suth a sastcin to be introdiiied ba lon- 
acntion under the CMsting cirtiimstanccs the 
nominated cabinet (nominated pre-iimabla 
b> the major poiitieal organisations) aioiiid lie 
responsible to no one but itself loiitd not be 
reinoaed and aioiiId in fact constitute an ab-olutc 
dictatorship of the niajorita Tliis Miggestion 
Mould be rejected bj all iiiinorltiC' in India, 
since it aaould subject all of them ton jierm inent 
anil autocratic majorita in the caldnct Nor 
aaould it be consistent aaitli the pledges alreada 
giaen by His MajestaS Goa eminent to protect 
the rights of thc«c minoritu'- 

“ In a countr> such as India aahere loiniminal 
diaisions arc still sq deep .in irresponsible 
iii.ijorita Goa eminent of thU kind is not jiossilile 
Apirt from till-, hoaacacr.untii such time .is the 
Indian peoples frame their neaa coiistitiition 
Ills Majesta s (loairnment iiiiist continiie to 
c lira out Its duties to those large scdioiis of the 
Indiiin people to aahom it h.i« glacn its pledges 
The propos.ils of Ills M.ijesta s Goaernment aacnt 
as f.ir as possible short of a complete clnnge in 
the constitution aahiih is gcnerilla lekiioMlcdged 
.is imprnctk.ible in the eireiiiiist iiiies of to d.ij 

“\Miile therefore both I and HIsMijcstas 
Goaerniiient recognise tin keen desire of a our 

orking Comiiiittec to caira on the aa ir .igiiiist 
the enema ba caera iiieins in tlnlr poaaer tliia 
regret tli.it a our A\ orking < oinniittce Ins not 
wecii ith aa.ia to join in the aa ir elfort upon the 
cunilitioiis sinLcrela olfercd, the onla conditions 
aahich coud hiae liroiiglit togcllicr ill the ditfcr 
cut coinmiiintics and sections uf tin Indlin 
people ” 

Rejoinder — i ire lona lined thit if the 
Ilritish t.oacrnnient did not luirsuc i j«oliia of 
ciiioiiriging di'iiijitlon .<11 oI ii' to aihitcacr 
jiilta or group aae bclongid aaould In .ibb to 
conie together .iiid find i c oninion Inn of ntioii 
declares M.iiilaii.i Az.id in liis rejoinder to Mr 
M Ilford tripjis 

Ma lollcagins and I aac’ic coli'ldcribla 
surjiriscd to rc id it 

lour stitcnirnt tint an hia< tor tin fii-f 
time after three aaeik' sn — i-tid i <liin_i In 
the constitution is liirdla ci'iint In tin 
eoiirsc of our t ilks rifiritn'’ aa is ni idi lo ii 
but it is trill tint Ml did not 1 la sir, on n is 
Ml did not Mint to intrii-lini in aa - J.ut 
aahen aoii statid eaplnltla in aoiir bttir tint 
aai had aernd tint no < o I'titutioinl clnii-s- 
could be nude during tin aa ir aa, Jnd to d* ua 
this and cornet aour iiiiiessiou 

Then hi' b'lii a jeo-n—ia, d' ti ’•lo-a'i 'ii 
ill the Itilti'h tioai nun it ' itt'ti.d i' our 
in,.otntions juranded \M at act aa.n te'.l 
in our acra fii't t iIV aaith am n j>oa\ <1. mi 
ii' lai'lilueJ laa !• 1 m to’d i I'nu t’nt 

t*un Min'd b a Na*n,'' d Gu'cmii mI ’> 


Mould function a« a cabinet and tint the position 
of the Vieeroa aaould In' ainlocotis to that of 
the King in l.iigland rn n n« hb iabin''t Jii 
regard to the India Ofim, a on tci’d in*' tbit 
aoll aaere surprised that no one had so lar inei • 
tioneii this inijiorfant matter and that tli'’ 
practlual course aa.as to haae thi« ittaflird or 
incorporated aaith tin Poiiilnlcii '* Ollin Tin 
aahoie of thn put lire Mhlcli aou 'krtih'd 1 •fon 
us has noM hcen loini'litela shatternl ba ailnl 
aou told Us during our I I't interamaa 

“ \oil liaae jiut foraa.ird an irgiimeiit In aoir 
tetter aahirh it no time diiritu oui talks aaas 
mentioned ba aou \i>ii refer to the * iliso’iiti 
elietator-hiji of the majorita ’ It is n'tonishiru 
that snrh a sf itciiient 'hoilld be inadt in tb's 
eoniiictlon and at tlib staf.e 1 hi-* dll’lriilta b 
inherent in ana 'ihi ini of a nilaed lab'm t fo-iii 
ed to meet an einen-cnra, but thire are niatia 
aaaas in aahich it <an be proaldul for Had 
aou raised this uiiestlon Me aaiiiild haai eil iii--'d 
It and found a Katisf.irtorj solutiou Ih' Mb"'' 
approich to this que stlnn has i>ei ti that a miai t 
cabinet slioiild be form'd and «hoiil't co op'”'!!' 
to,sether 

“ e 111 e jited this Wiari not Intere t'd In 
tlic tongriss IS such i. lining inaair but aae iie 
iiiterf'stid in the Indian jxoj'le ii' a Mh'>’< 
haaliig friedoni .mil Jio'air lieraa th' t ibin*'' 
should hi forniid mil should fui’''tloii aaa- , 
question aaliiih might h lai h" li i oii'l'l' r< ■! n(i* ' 
the iiiaiii question Mas ibiiiha) I hit is fl|i 
catiiif eif iioaaer aalihli the Hriti-li itoairiiiii'ii* 
aaould giac iiji to tin Indim jMiipli 1." ai > 
of tills aae iiiair ilisnissid it aaith aol or ram 
refirreil to it Ncairllnlis. ami lia'i ril 1 
this m.itter for tin* flist tliin in aahal is pit uiii 
abla aour list litlir to i|s. ami til >1 n*" • 
nnjiistill.ibla to 'iditr.ii k tin riilb«i< b<ta»em 
us 

loll Mill II nil nil'll that in iiia aira ft > 
t ilk aaith aou I jMiiiitcil mil lhi» th' loitiiiiii il 
or like qiii siioiis did no* ul'i it Ihb -* i,* i' 
soon IS the liritbh tuiairniii nt ii'a*! i| I' 
iiiinil to traiisfir rial juaiir ii'l r'sj> • II 
the oth* r qiiC'llon' I oiild I" li'll'd'iT e f'lVa 
ba tho'i eiini'rm'l ^ o‘i -aai iii> Me n I 
sinn tint aim .i_ri"l aaith thb ajq 'n ih 

\ie an i ona it"* d t hat li tie J.iit's'i (.oat to- 
Hunt dbl iiol p ir m a js '>i a o' i' < '• g 

di-nijition, .all ol us to avhii'air I'lr" >' ,'i ip 
Ml l>th)U.' I Mould I' tl '• to !<' ' t".'‘l , 
ami timl a iimi'ii'ii III'* o' a<'*ti| 1 ' " 

liipl'lla 'am In tie ,iia< h i it i' 1 n’ tl 
bllli-h e.iaat rni'” III 1 in 't'' to .lai i [' t' 
aaii'lh. po'b a W > iri d i. 'a t ( t’e i ' 
il'ii'ui tint P iM Ill's im ' |i [‘"tl* tl 

lif''lhigi"i to It- rii'' ill 111 ha It I I 'I • 
in 1 JU' I i"‘lli» 'll ""'1 a'l 1 di 'J' • h a M 

Ih .1 iml 111 M' M tb I'l •'! I* * ’* *ia • i’ •' ' ' • 

!' ha a. 11'. I tie a.-I'' i r i . 1 ‘ a > •' 

eiai'Ii ' _ gs I« I 'a*' 1 to a'l 1' * a' " 

do II'. irt III" 1 ! tl ‘ c.', , ' ' 

sjlt»a ol Ik ha, a* i h is 1 .» • f ' v ' 

Ji.d-i ’ 

Leader*’ Anuranre* — ‘ 

tl" 'am i''rfii*"t’ >'-!'■ *' ' ■ 

l''l*'»'i l.oa.i' 'C lai l ai *' . ’ 

1 l”. ls"s. !' ha,- 'h. * % 

• j \Ui* 

s* 
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“Tho A I C f' h pomjnml lint Tntlh will 
nlfnln lur freedom throiicli her owm Mreniith 
imd will retain it likewise The present rrisi- 
.IS well as the experience of the i)e<;otiiitions with 
Ml St. Ilford C'ri]i]is iiiiKi it lnipos>.ihI( foi the 
(onmess til (uiishhi .111% s, iidins or i>rcipo'ils 
which letiiin e\iii in .1 piili.il ini isiiii Hrill'h 
conticil <ind ,inlhoiil\ in Indi,i Not oiiU tin 
inlcicsls of Judin hill .iNo lliil ilnV i<ifil\ ,ind 
wuild jieiie ,ind ficidoiii di nnnd lint Jtiil.iin 
niiisl .ileindon hi 1 hold on Indii It Is on the 
h.isis of itidejnndinei nloni tint Indi.i inn cleil 
with liiitnin or other nations 

“The r'omniitlec repudiates the idea lint 
freedom can come to India throiii’h interfeii m e 
or itn.ision hv am foreign nition white mi the 
jirofcssions of lliat intloii ini\ he Jn c ne 
an inxnslon takes iilaee, It imisf he resisted 
Snell leslstanee cm oiih take thi‘ form of 
non-xiolent non co opii itloii ns the Itrltlsh 
(loxernnient lias prexented the oipaiilsallon of 
national defenee hx the jieople in anx olhci x\n> 
The Committee xioiild, thc'refore, expect the 
jieople of India to olfer loinjilete noiixiolent 
non to ojierntlon to the 111x011101: forees and 
lot to lendei mix n«slslnnee to lliem ^\e 
maj not hend the knee to the apnressor nor 
ohev .mx of his orders e mix not look to 
him for fnxonrs nor fall to his brihes If he 
wlnhe-j to tnko jiosspssfon of onr homes and oiir 
flcdcls, wc. will iefn«e to tilxt them viji exen if 


we haxp to die in the etTorl to risl-i thiiii 
In places xxherilii the Ttiitish and the inx idim: 
forees ire fluhtiiu onr non eo oji. ration will l>e 
fruitless ,ind iinnnissirx ^llt to jnit nix 
uh'l icU ill till w IX of liiiti'li foiiis will oil''ii 
he the eiidx xx ix eil di nioli'ti dun: oni non < o 
ojie I ilioii xxltli Iheiiix idi r liid'.iii^ finiii Heir 
.ittitliili the hiiti'h (loxi iiiiiK III do linl iiMil 
iiix help from Its In Mind 0111 non iiit< ih u in ■ 

‘‘Till silt 1 1 ss of sin h I polii X of non e o o|>( 1 1 
lion ami linii-x nileiit ii'lstuiii to the inx adit 
xxill lanrelx dipeiid on tin intin'ixe xxoitiii-' 
out of the I 0111:11 ss I oiisliiii tixi ]iro 'raninn iiid 
more Cspieiillx tin prcvruiiine of s,if niii 
liiiiix and si If pioti I lion in ill put' of the 
emintrx " 

The Madris resolution lel iiowh d< in" the 
‘Muslim 1 e.iaiie s 1 1 dm to sep u itioti w.is de h iti d 
hx 120 xotcs I" dust I'l wliile a t oiiiiti I n olii 
tioii, moxrd hx Tindit T i" it Naniii npi>n iii ' < 
iiix proposal to dl~inti'_i ite India, was < uiinl 
hx 02 xotes to 17 'Jhe latte 1 ri'Ohitioii rin 

“The A I C C is of opinion thu anx 
jirojiosil to illsIntiL't lie Iiidli lix nxin_ lllnilx 
to anx eomponeiil Stile or lirritoiid unit to 
secede from tlie Indian I nioli or li hritlon 
xxill he liishlx ditrimentid to the In 't intiii-t' 
of the jiiople of tin diffiriiil Mali' ind Preixln 
ees and the coiintrx .is a whoh niwl tin t oin u 
therefore 1 iiiiiot aj’iee to mix siieli ptopw d ‘ 
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The first besinninss — Follo\vinp the pirti- 
tion of Bengal in 1905, the foundation’’ of the 
Muslim league uerc laid in Dacca in the next 
1 car The first activities of the infant Muslim 
League ga^ c rise to a fear in the minds of the 
Hindus of Bengal who in the following jear held 
a provincial conference of the communitv 
The conference passed a resolution viewing with 
apprehension “ the decrease in the normal 
growth of the Bengal Hindu population ” and 
appointed a committee to inquire into its causes 

Almost simultaneously, there was founded in 
the Punjab a provincial Hindu Sabha with the 
object of "watching and safcginrdmg the 
interests of the entire Hindu communitv in all 
respects ’’ Pour years later, at the time of the 
introduction of the Minto-Morlcv Heforms, the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha sent a memorial drawing 
attention to the " diiTcrential treatment in the 
distribution of Government pvtronacc" and 
"the disadvantageous position in which the 
Hindus would be placed in the matter of repre- 
sentation under the proposed Beforms scheme '* 
The conference also contended that '* the 
principle which had been accepted in providing 
for the separate and special representation of one 

f articular community puts educational qualiflca- 
lons at a discount and introduces a new factor 
-of political importance which, bv giving rise to 
invidious and unjustifiable distinctions based 
purely on denominational considerations, will 
tend to accentuate social feelings and militate 
against the good results that the people of 
Hindustan expect from the schemes of Beforms 

“JTor has anj case been made out for anj 
special concession to tlic Mahomedan communitv 
on the score of their alleged historical or political 
importance The Government of the countrj 
in almost cverv case was acquired bj the Briti'h 
from the Hindus The vast niajoritv of the 
Mahomedans in the countrj arc descendants of 
Hindu converts Hindustani Mahomedans 
liav 0 nev er been rulers of the countrj Bv eii at 
the present iiioiiieiit a great inajoritj 
of the Hativ c States of Hindustan arc ruled lij 
Hindu Ciiicfs and Princes ” 

A number of meetings of the Punjab Prov incial 
Sabha were held in Upper Indian towns in the 
succeeding jears The foundations of tlic All- 
India organisation were, however, laid at 
Allahabad in jojo when it was decided to form 
an All-India Hindu Mnha'ablia A few vear« 
later, an organisation came into being under the 
title of '* Akhil Bharatlva Hindu Jlnhasabha ' 
The flr-t few session* of thl® bodv were held on 
the occasions of certain annual Hindu filr* 
but it did not lake raanv vears for the Hindu 
organisation to become a regular inlilical 
instiiiitiiin 

It siiifcred an itlijise in I’lio 20 i* a rc-iilt 
of the (oiicnss ,i'itiuiincv to piwtr uiiitr 
Mr <7 iiuihl who i midm t»-<l tlic non c > iq t rate 'i 
ind Kliilifit niiiM iiiont'' Hit hi'l <II<tt' id 
the Klillafat niovtnitii! on Hiadii 'lu-lim iila- 
tloii'hip w is tilt Mojilih di-Mitliincf in wlinh 
the finat’cal Mopl ili' pir}» t*- itt J nnn’"oas 
atrocities on the Hindu I'diabitants ofMatal ar 
Tins w IS followed in t’le I'cM ftw !i''«'itl>s 1 v 
not* in Multan, *-ahar inpjr and Koiut in all of 
whicli the Hindus were f'c EulIt.rLrc lit-*' 


p.avc rise to a feeling among Hie H Indus tj at tJ.ev 
should organise tlicin'clvcs for {"If-frot'ctlei 

Dawrn of RcnBiwancc — Tin* period lii« been 
described bv Hindu leader* a« the dawn cf Illr In 
renaissance It was at thi' time that the twin 
movements of SvMhx frernnvrrsion into Hin- 
duism) and Sav'T'itfnn (Hindu unitv drivel were 
bom An outstanding event occurred in lo22 C" 
when 4‘)0,000 >rahomedan Eajputs vrere recon- 
verted to Hinduism 

In 1923 was held the Benarr* sr=-!on of the 
Hindu Slahasabha which wa* a pronoiinocd 
success The rules of the Mahasabha were 
amended at this session After llil* dale 
provincial and branch Hindu ‘=abhas we'-o 
organised and Hindu conferences Innk p’are in 
different parts of the coiintrv Pwanil '•hr’>d- 
dbanand, Lala Bajpatrai and 7’andlt viadan 
Mohan Mnlavlva took active intere** in the 
work of the Sfahasabha 

Tlic Hindu reconver-lon movement cave rl-e 
to a counter-movement on tlic part of the vtu* 
lim*, one of whose leaders piibll-hed a fool 
outlining the quickest and mo-t roniprrhen’ive 
wavs of converting Kaffirs to Isiarii 

Thewar ofeonverslnn went oiiforafew vevr* 
Much bad blood wa* generated which manlJe vd 
itself in a number of Hindu Mu-Iim rla** 
Swami Shraddlmnand wa* murdered about thi* 
time The murder of one or two advocates of 
the Hindu cause also took place in IPJd 2" 

Meanwhile, the political a'pcct of the ’'laha- 
sabha's work had also begun -tt (he r* -Ion 
of the Slalmsablm licid at Pellil In JO,'' 2f> 
it was resolved that at the rorthconiing rleetlun* 
to the legislature* Conere-* raridlilntf* who 
might be considered harmful to the intire«ts 
of the Hindus should be opjv> ed and Ilin'lu 
Mahasablii noimiicfs S’ t up aLaiii'-t th'r’i- 
olhcrvvise the Hindu ''I iha-abha eIc u'd rio* 
opjKi'P the Coiigris- lln vear- that f dl” et 
mirke*l(h' ti rmmation of thl» frl* m'lv ri’ati ui 
ship bet ween tin Congrr "> and tin viii,ii.ii,>ii 
Miili tin advent ol Kbal PirmanaT ' and 
Dr B vjoo’ije the Maha«a?ha neq il-rd 
somewhat of an aggressive nui ii'ii'a’t 
character Prior to thh tlinr, wld'e t\’ Hi’’ lu 
leader* were keen on defi adlng the righ** » f tl e 
Hindu eominunitv, thev ‘till ilr* it'o-d < a 
united nation Sf>cl?’M tlnv wantei t > iiajr 
(he Hindu communitv v^-^ ‘tro- a»!» u' I's 1 
but, iwiitleall , thrv sai’gl t to l‘<p t’ •• HI" hi 
Mahisabha a* an adjunct to thf te-igre ' 

Tlir 1 follow, d the '-ilin i (. ’i le * t* » 

Bound Tdb ( inf'ff c •'ri tie < , i - msl 
\ward The ■'IiIIOToiCt I 1 'it of the ( •! 

\w ltd mdthe ittllii b idt") ‘i 1 1 \ t'l ( I 'C ♦ 
low ird- It juii-'h , of I > i'h r i'< I’l 1' i ' 
r-jiitl'i' it, dr>vi I fii'ili r 1 < t "ue 'j t' *• 

t m ’r» -s ml th-- vj iha d' , j • 

It i.h r t •' 111' t-i' I -t' 1 - t. r If II y ’ 

i-iUiMt-t 1 Lilli. il tv >'*(' 1 

I ■.'it* II 1 d w ts »'r ■ 'Iv I i '* ‘ ^ a * - 
Hii,du 

Earlier Demandf — 1> ' 
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The session’s of 1033 snd 1030 conflrmncd the 
Iteform® erhcnie espernlh is " it sicriftccd the 
interests of the Hindu conimuiut\ to those of th<' 
other communities ” hut decided to contc't the 
elections to he held under the l‘'T5 ronsfifution 
"mth a MCiv to protcctiim and iipholdinc the 
Hindu interests ” 

In 1037 the 5raha=abha re=ohed that In spite 
of the defects of the constitution, '' the Hindus 
should utilise vrhatever povrers arc presided 
for under the Act in the interest of the esolutlon 
of Hindustan as a united nation " and iirced 
upon Goscmnient to evpcditc the introdiielion 
of Federation 


Hindu minorities hut they hasc been even 
deprived of a part of their representation, uhich 
thes are entitled to on the hasis of their propor- 
tion in population , that it provides for differen- 
tial treatment of minorities favounne Jfuslim 
cand European minorities in that (1) it adds an 
artificial and arbitrary svelphtage to the repre- 
sentation of Muslim minorities (ii) it reduces 
the representation of the Hindu minorities oK 
Bengal and Punjab below nrhat they are entitled 
to on the basis of their proportion to the popula- 
tion , (ill) it denies to the Siklis the weichtage 
in representation which it grants to Jfuslim 
minorities under similar conditions, (ii) it 
grants to European and Anglo-Indian minorities 

a wcightage of representation which is grosslvi ji^jiiac-xhlia took strong exception to the 

out ofproportion to their strength in population attitude of neither arrept-nor-reject 

and (r) it reduces rte r^^pr^s^ntatiM of tlie(|g^jjj.^j jjip and as a prof c-t 

Hindu minorities of Bengal and ^c Punjab to it Pandit Madan tfolian Malasiia and 

what IS flagraiitls; out of proportion to their , jj p Anev, uho till then siielded considfra- 
contributions to taction and to the culture injinence on rongrr=s policies ■•tarted a new 
charitable benefactions and^gencral pro„rc-s of|p,,j^^ called the “Congress Xationali=t Parfv ’’ 

CongTCss, determined to oppose the 

continued It destroy,, the commuinl j^ui- attitude touards the Award 

poise of the Lucknow Pact which was an agreed , 

solution of the Communal problem and which During 1034-3") a number of conferences were 
was endorsed even bv the Simon Commission ' i,cld to oppose the Communal Awanl 
in the absence of am other agreed solution ' 

thatthe communal decision is not an award of an , Congress-Mahasabha Gcavage — Then ne- 
arbitrator to which the parties concerned arc curred another eliance m the Hindu Mahasablia 
committed but it is the decision of the British Mr V D SavarKar entered theli'ts mill a unie 
Government that the contention that an agreed programme for the regeneration of the Hindu 
Indian solution of the communal problem is not communitv The cleavage between the Congre-s 
forthcoming is unwarrantable inasmuch as the and the Hindu SInhasabha was further necen- 
problem was, at its origin, the creation of the tuated Mr ’'avarkar’s attitude of lio-tilitv 
Government itself its solution has been towards Congrc's mav be illustrated bv the 
obstructed bv conditions created bv Government follovnng words “The Hindir 3angalanists 
such as the publication of the Government of had to face the apathv on the part of rrnre<. offhe 
India's despatch on Simon Commission practi- nnawakened masses of their co-rcligionisfs on 
callv conceding in advance almost all the .the one hand and on the other the treaehrrous 
demands of the Muslims and bv the exclusion of attitude of the pscudo-nationah=t Hindus who 
nationalist Muslims from the Boimd Table are friends of even other communitv in the 
Conference Therefore, as circumstances world but their own and who are ever readj to 
favourable to an agreed solution do not exist, 'betrav even the just interest® of the Hindus and 
the Hindu Mahasabha, in accordance wath its I to placate the Muslim® even In the mo-t anti 
previous resolutions recommends that the national demands on their part — ^ju-t to prove 
communal problem of Hindustan be settled, on I that the Indian patriotism of the-e p-eudo- 
an all-India basis, on tlielincs of the International nationalists like Ceazer's wife vac al)Ovc 
Communal \ward as embodied in Minorities’ suspicion Tlin=. unaided and hetravtd at home, 
Guarantee Treaties to which Hi® Majestv'S' the brave band of the Hindu ‘^angatanrt Ir idrr= 
Government and the Government of India are andmlssionarieshadtofarooutsidetheorgani-fd 
alrcadv committed as parties and signatories topi«vsition of the riiristian mi'sionarie= on t’l*. 
and which now form part of the pubiic law of one bend and the fanatical not®, honiuanlsm, 
Furope and of the world guaranteeing to assaiitt® and as-as-lnatinns bv the yi>i-lim 
minorities full protection, linguistic, cultural, finatics on theotlicr whilf the BriM h Govern- 
cducational and rcligione but not through iiicnt out of it® I’olitical ho-tilitv to t!ic Hindu , 
separate comiininil electorate- wa« sworn ne,i r to take the si<!e of tlic Hindu 

The Hindu Mahasabha invites all other 

cnramunitics to stand for tin® Intc-national 1* * tre iitinna! fivound v'l c o. 

Communal Award formulated bv the highest t“„t}nti-ii 


Arbitral Bodv of the w-orld as their agreed 



pvp rficet to it 

The uevt veart. «<-s=tr,a di-cj—-’ n appeal j.etot' i”*'-) 
‘ot''eIr,puPr,r>-a*.>2=;iarc5j,r;tQrthelni’aa to tie ovwc — 
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Hindus have, perhaps, felt that the Congress, 
the bestower of the priceless gift of liberty, 
must have been right in pavmmg Hindu inde- 
pendence, culture and prosperity in exchange 
for an elusive Moslem support In fact the 
emotion that has accompanied Congress activity 
in the last twenty years has destroyed in the 
Hindus the love of their heritage They have 
been too willing to offer themselves as sacrifices 
at the altar of a Goddess which was surreptiti- 
ously given back Hmdu offerings to Mushms 
. . . .Ifthc Congress had not engineered the theory 
that liberty can only foUow Hindu-Muslim unity, 
liberty today would not be hampered and 
confined as it is *' 

Hefemng to the latest phase of the Hmdu- 
Mushm relationship, Bhai Parmanand said, 
" The situation has got only two solutions One 
is the partition of the country into two, and the 
other to allow a Mushm state to grow w ithm the 
State That is sure to take us to a period of 
trial of strength, and in that case the Hindu 
Mahasabha alone and not the Congress can offer 
the right solution I am convinced that if the 
Congress bad not Oionght of Hmdu-Muslim 
unitv, if Mr Gandhi had not made his ill-fated 
pact with the All Brothers, it could have made a 
significant contribution to the achievement of 
ffccdom It would tlien not have nurtured an 
enemy to its ideals within its own territories ” 

Dr Moonje remarks that " during the last 

8 ^eafs the Congress has developed a tendency 
that may aptly be called a pro-Muslun mentality 
at the cost of Hindu Interests with the ultimate 
object of placating and winning them over to 
merge In the Congress The Muslim scheme of 
emancipation is essentially and fundamentally 
based on the essentially communal ambition of 
winning a domineering position for Islam in this 
hoary land of the H Indus The Muslims have 

no idea of patriotism, or nationalism, if shoni 
of Muslim conmiunalism , nor do they care for 
Sienrrtj in India, if Swaraj does not oiler to them 
a domineering status in the administration of the 
country Their one point, on wliich they liave 
concentrated, for the present, all their energy 
and intellect and staked every thing that counts in 
life, is how to ‘ wm ’ n position for Islam m India, 
ea en if it be at the cost of others Does this, in any 
sense, mean the need for minority protection ’ 
What IS the cure for such a mentality ’ It has 
now reached its culminating point, it is no 
mere bluff It has now’ begun to demand 
diiision of India into Muslim India and Hindu 
India ” Dr Moonje claims that " in any country 
it is aluay’s the right of the majority community 
to establish Savaraj and to create Its ow n national- 
ism, to maintain internal law and order and to 
defend the simraj from extcriinl aggression ” 

Since Id*}”, Mr Savarkar has been Bindn- 
Indh's Xo I In ll)37 the Mahasabha declared 
as its goal the attainment of compute indepen- 
dence by all legitimate and peaceful means 

An example of the militant cliaracter of the 
Ufahasabha in later years may be fonud In a 
ipaohitlon passed in Ibis at Naujmr wblcii urged 
upon the iiroMncial Hindu Sablias tiie need of 
opening athadas (gy'innasia) for improslng the 
physique of Hindus and of starting rifle clubs 

The 1939 tessiou In Calcutta resohed to form 
aolunteer corps, under the name of 'Hindu 


Militia It also expressed the view tliat " the 
Muslims have been made much of both by the 
Congress and the Government and have been 
gix’en concessions at the expense of the Hindus, 
constitutional and adminis&atire, much more 
than what are their due in their proportion to 
the population.” 


Attitude to War — On the question of war 
it was resolved "In view of the statement 
made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared the war with a desire to safeguard the 
vital principles of freedom and democracy as 
against the rule of force and in view of the fact 
that nowhere is there greater necessity for the 
application of these principles than in India, 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha declares 
As the task of defending India from any mihtarv 
attack IB the common concern of England and 
India and as India is unfortunately not in a 
position today to carry out that responsibility 
unaided, there is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and 
that, in order to make such co operation offcctnc. 
His Majesty’s Government should immediately 
take steps (1) to mtrodnee responsible govern 
ment at the centre , (2) to redress the grieious 
wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal 
Award both at the Centre and in the Erovinccs, 
particularly in Bengal and the Punjab where 
the Hindus have been reduced to the position 
of a fixed statutory minority contrary to all 
principles of democracy, with their represenla 
tlon in the legislatuieB reduced far bdow what 
they are entitled to even on the basis of thflr 
population strength , (S) in order to inspire the 
people of India to feel that the Indian Army 
IB the national army of the people of India ana 
not an army of occupation of the British, to 
remove all artificial distinctions between the 
so-called " listed ” and “ non-listed ” classes or 
" martial ” and " non-martial ” races, and toac 
complish the complete Indiani'sation of the Inman 
Army as eaily as possible , (4) to modify tne 
Indian Anns Act, so as to bring it on a par wiin 
what prevails in England ; (6) to expand on an 
extensive scale the Indian 'remtonal Force ann 
the University Training Corps, to establish seen 
military organisations in provinces where > 
are not in existence at present, and to W"®".- 
substantially the admission of cadets at m 
Indian Military Academy; and (6), 
adequate arrangements jfor the training 01 “ 
people in all branches of the defence forces 
as to make it ready for all emergencies 


As far as the future constitution of 
concerned, the session resolved that “ 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms comp «: 
independence ns the goal of India s P°r pj 
aspirations and urges that a constitution 0 
upon the Dominion Status as defined . 
btofcute of Westminster he immediately *1 
on India ” and that '* the MaliasaWn ‘*y, 
cally protests against the recent pronouncen 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary Statf" * . 

effect that the further constitutional progr 
India must depend upon a soliitioii of iis 
innnal and minority problems, since tncj < ^ 
graiitiy violate the fundamental 
democratic constitution resting uium* . 
upon the vote of the political party coinm® , 
a majority and not subjected to the veto 0 
minorities ’’ 
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In tbe Limelight — ^The declaration of war 
in September 1939, followed ns it was by 
numerous efforts by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to get leaders of Indian opinion together to an 
understanding on the political and constitutional 
issues with a view to unif>ing and intensifj ing 
India’s war effort, brought tlic Hindu Slahasabha 
1 cry much into the limelight It vas in 1939-40 
that the Mahasabha secured for the ilrst time 
offleial recognition at the hands of the Goi em- 
ment of India, a fact vliich nas appreciated 
by the annual session of the Mahasabha in 1040 
When His Excellency the Viceroy summoned 
leaders of different communities and interests 
for consultation on the political question, the 
Hindu liiahasabha insisted that it alone had the 
right to speak in the name of the Hindu com- 
munity The resolution passed by the Maha- 
sabha welcomed " the recognition by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State that the political 
situation in the country cannot be satisfactorily 
solved u ithout the co operation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, uhich is the most outstanding body 
representing the Hindu communiti 's interests " 

In the middle of 1940 when the Viceroy was 
considering the best method of associating 
representative Indian opinion with the goxer- 
nance of India bj means of an expanded Central 
Executive Council, the Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly adaocated the claims of the Hindu 
community for adequate representation thereon, 
and stoutly resisted the elaims of Mr Jlnnah 
that the Muslim League should have a majontj 
in the Central Ejcecutlve Council if the Congress 
abstained from participation 

The IVorking Committee of the Hindu Maha- 
sablia resolved in September 1940 — “In a leu 
of the opportunities that the present war offers 
for the general militarisation of the Hindus and 
for the organisation of the defence of India 
on sound up-to-date modern lines, so that 
India may be conaerted into a self-contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared 
aihole-hcartcdla to aaork out the schemes of 
the extension of the Viceroj 's Execut la e Council 
and the War Adaisorv Council, but on honourable 
terms of cquita and justice ns stated beloai — 
‘In a leu ot the declaration made bj the Muslim 
League of its ‘determination, tlnii resolae and 
faith’ that the partition of India is the only 
solution of a future constitution for India, the 
Hindu Stahasabha urges upon the. Viceroj to 
make a clear and dcilnltc declaration that 
Qoa eminent haac not approaed or accepted 
auj such proposal or scheme , 

‘Thatinaieav of the reported understanding 
betueen the Victroa and the Muslim League 
that the League aaould be giaeii tuo scats on 
the proposed extended Execut iac Council and 
tla e seats on the proposed Mar Ada i-orj Council, 
the Mahasabha claims a rcjircsentatibn of six 
scats in the extended Execut lae Council and 
15 seats on the M ir \dalsorj Council on the 
population basis , 

‘ That out of the «lx seats on the extended 
Fxeeutiae Council, one be piawi to SiUis and 
one to ''chednled C i-tts and the n-t to be gneii 
to the nominees of the M ihasabha , 

The Worling Committee considers the 
demand of the Muslim l,eague for lO per cent 
rip^e=tntatiwn on the priipoSfj l.atcutiat 


Council and elsewhere as undemocratic, un- 
constitutional, unreasonable and preposterous, 
and urges upon the Viceroj to gia e an assurance 
to the Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be entertained , 

■In view of the attitude taken up by the 
Muslim League and the altered political situation 
brought about thereby, the Working Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha requests the President, 
without meaning anj disagreement about the 
personnel of the panel, to withdraw the panel 
which was submitted bs him to the Viceroj' on 
behalf of the Mahasabha, in deference to the 
wishes of the Vicero^ , 

‘Tlie Working Committee also urges that a 
sub-committee of the extended ExecutUe 
Council be formed, with the Viceroy ns President, 
to be in charge of the defence portfolio and that 
Hindus should be gix en adequate representation 
on it, 

• The meeting urges that the Viceroy should 
not commit himself to any distribution of 
portfolios before the extended Executi^ e 
Council is constituted The Committee further 
urges that the distribution of portfolios when 
made should be on an equitable basis with due 
regard to the importance and interests of the 
Hindus ’’ 

Opposition to Polaitan — During 1039 40 
the Hindu Mahasabha was considcrablj* exer- 
cised oxer the demands of the Muslim League 
for the dlxision of the countrj into Muslim and 
Hindu Indias Anxietj was also expressed ox er 
the statements made bv the Secretarj' of State 
for India on this subject, which were Interpreted 
bx the Mahasabha ns conceding too much to the 
Muslims (For details of these pronouncements 
hx British spokesmen see the chapter on the 
Muslim I-cnguc ) Tlie M orking Committee of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India should be 
granted Dominion Status within a deilnitc time 
limit and expressed the opinion that the state- 
ments made bx the Vlcerox and Mr L S Amerj 
as highlj “ iinsstlsfactoix and disappointing’’ 
in that thej contained no reference to India’s 
right to independence, which xvas the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
iiiiniediatc step in constitutional adxnnce was 
xague and uncertain The Statement to the 
effect that the British Gox eminent xxould not 
agree to hand oxer the administration of the 
countrx to a sjsteni of Goxernmentxihich xrould 
not be acceptable to large and powerful elements 
of Indian life, the Committee thought, required 
clarification as it was capable of the inter- 
pretation that if the Muslim League, the 
Princes or other xested interests opposed the 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
majoritx in India the further constitutional 
adxance would be held up, or the rights of the 
majoritx xrould be surrendered to them This 
would mean negation of the xirincijile of demo- 
cracx and an incitement to the minorities to 
obstruct and rcxolt 

M ith regard to the Mahasabha attitude to the 
war and the offer of the Viccrox to expand the 
Central Execiitixe Council, the M orking Com- 
mittee declared that the actixities of the Maha- 
sabha would be guided bj a pollcx wherrbx the 
Hindu intertsts wuutd bi furttiin-d, and t* iit 1.0 
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elements ■wonlii u3 permitted to dominate the 
piiblic life of this country to the detriment of 
Hindus The Mahasabha was determined to 
fiGht c^er^ inch of ground, both inside and 
on<''idc Gk>\ ernment, to achiei e this object, and It 
would accept ani reasonable and honourable 
offer made by <}o\ eminent onh if such accep- 
tance Mould btiuiulatc and adiance tlic Iliii(in 
cause and prcvint anv encro.ichincnt being 
made on the rights of Hindus But this accep- 
tance of the offer would not be considered as a 
bar to the Mahasabha carrsing on agitation 
for tlie further adianccment of the Hindu 
cause and inteiests 


Willie the Hindu Mahasabha kept on urging 
the Hindus to offer themsehes for recruitment 
in the fighting sen ices, n ith a s lew to the ateadj 
mihfari-jation of the Hindu cominuulty, its 
leaders cirrled on a ceaseless agitation against 
the Muslim League’s Pakistan demand and 
against nhat thev tinned as the persistent 
refusal of the authorities to repudiate it 


Madura Session — It was m this 
atmosphere that the annual session of the 
Mahasabha met at Madura m South India 
in December, 1940 Mr V D Savarkar, 
Mho presided, preached the ideal that the 
Hindus should get themselves “reanimated 
and re-born " into a martial race 


held at Calcutta in the summer of 1941 Dr 
B S Moonje moved that giving effect to the 
Madura resolution of the preceding sceuon 
be postponed Three amcndiuonts More moved . 
one was vvithdr.iwn and the other two rejeded 
The dension was due maiiilv to intetn.dlonal 
developments .md to iiitemal toniiiiminl noliiiG 
In the first half of flic vt.u liindii-Mu»lim 
distmhanets of a grave (jpe broke out In 
Ahincdabad, Dacca, Bihar and Kellore As 
usual, each side condemned the other as the 
aggressor Mr Shyamprasad Jfookerjee said 
for instance, ihat the recent comnuinsi dis 
tnrhances were unusual Thev were not 
isolated examples of lawlessness, hut "a vicll- 
organlsed campaign of oprcsslon of the Ilindiis 
and an attempt to terroiise us into accepting 
Pakistan” He expected a more vigorous 
drive of communal hatred m the near future 
and said lhat, when those attacks enme. the 
Hindus must have the strength and organL-af ion 
to rtsisi them He urged the Hindus to eon- 
erntratc on honsolidating themselves in order 
to ensure the security of their licnrtlis and homt s 
For similar reasons, Mr Savarkar said it vras 
m the interests of Hindus to postpone "am 
foolish jail seeking programme, taking a lesson 
from the Tongress fiasco of their oini 
piogramme ’’ 


The mam resolution passed by the session 
infer ahn stated that the Hindu Mahasabha 
^ appreciated the recognition by the Vueroy and 
»the ‘'Ceretarv of State that the political situation 
•/in the count rv could not bt s.itisf utonlv solved 
Mitliout the roopfratioii ot the Hindu Malia- 
fevlihs 


The resolution added that Mbile reiterating 
f.utb in tb< Goil ot (ompUte imlepi ndrme tbr 
niiidii M.ili.isilili I is jinjiirtil to virrpt Iiouii- 
nion ‘'Kiliii of tlie M i -tiuiiistfr l\j>e as the 
mimed iaie st»-j» 


The te-,olution ibo cilled upon llie Lovern- 
incnt to 1(1 lint liiutliis lor the irniy and the 
nivv, mik< uiiliUiry ti umiig coiiipiilsorj for 
Ittdiins and to jirouioti tlic establishiiicnt of 
war industrifs m InUu Tlie resolution con- 
rluded " In ease the Government fails to 
make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied herein before March 31, 1941, the 
Mahasabha Mill start a movement of direct 
action " A committee was appointed to devise 
Mays and intins for starting and conducting 
the campaign of direct action after the lapse of 
the period mentioned above 


Tlif resolution postponing the laimelime 
of direct action referred to the eorrespondcnce 
fh,il iiael passed hetvvccn Mr Savarkar and 
II F the \leeroy in pursuance of thcMsdiirs 
i(>«olution, and to the pronouncoments msde 
troiii time to time by the Secretary' of Ststefar 
til'll 1 in eoiinee tion with the political situation In 
Indii It noteil that the Viceroy had Inmfd 
eiown “some of the fantastic eoiunuinsl de 
ni.aiiels “ put forward with regard to the 
extension ot the Viceroy’s Kxcciitlve Coun™ 
anil also ilial tlie Secretary of State for Inelli 
had under pressure ot pnhlie opinion ereitea 
hv llie Hindu Maliasnblin , criticised ndverun 
tlie -.neilled Pakistan proposal H 
lint llie fiov ernment of India had taken action 
IS i»i->t the Khaksar movement, . 

VV orking Committee of the Mahasabna ij' 
urge el in 1940 ’The resolution cxpre«e(i ui 
opinion that “ Hindu interests In Sinn, ui 
Xortii-AVest Frontier Province, Bengal, on'' 
the Punjab eontiniieel to he systcniallo 
assailed ” 


Nothing liapptned, however, on the expiry 
ot the iiUimatiim lieeaiise, it wasg.atbered the 
Hindu Mahaeahha President received from t he 
Mccroy as'-urances whuli were conciliatory in 
nature It iias reported in April 1941, that 
tlie ticeroy had told Mr .'iivarkar tliat there 
was no form 1 1 P.ikistan jiroposit lie fore the 
Government md tlut none sueli was under 
conjideration by the .uUliontieii 


No Direct Action - The Hire it of direct 
action in tin event 01 tiie Hrilidi (loviinmetit 
falling to meet the eh nnnd-, of tin Hindu 
Maha'ablta came up for eli=eU'-Ioii .it a incdhiG 
of the All-India fommittei of the Mihi-ahlia 


Iteeommending the postponement of 
action,” the resolution .aeldeel flint sue li a dc'* 

M ouhl not In any manner debar anv ae 
tliai might he required to he taken, w^un 
pre'vions approval of tlie Working 
on important local or provincial Issues 1 *“^.,.,' 
tlie civic, religions, rnltiiral or potltleai ru 
of Ilindiis It slrcsscel the need for 
f 1 ) Hindu ‘ sangallianlsts ' to orgati 
themselves on a national scale 
(2) A construe tlve programme 
( 5) fTcation of Hindu Solidarity and w 
solidation of all elasses of Hindus 

( 1) Blfectiv e organisation of 'ohial^fi' ''*‘'^1 
(,'i) A vigorous campaign for eiireiilli’ 
l(a«d 1(1 (100 000 Hindu Sahlin memlxrs 
(0) Kffeetive economic relirf to 
orf'anl-mri “ Buy Ifindii ” Campaigns and - l 
porting Illuelii indiiiitrics and conc(rn® 
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The lno^er " Oo\Dnii«ent*'i f>il«Te 

to }:Kc ivofe(tion to Hindu*; in the riot itlcitcd 
arils in ditrcrcnt jiroMiircs ” ami ir^iitd tint 
if It tint st.i"e the Hindu M.ilia'nlilii Indcr- 
and ■workers lourted arrest, tin re Mould lie 
no other iicr-oii;- oicanisutioiis or .issonitioiw 
to look after the iiitcrc^its of Hliulus and resist 
aj-'urc^i^ion on thmi 

'Jlie (Oiunuttuu aNo adu])ted a rc'olulion 
iondLiunin<! the ution of the tioMrniucnt 
of Hcnc.il "in inlcrfenn}* Milh tlie ( emus 
operations in the pros inee ” and eallin" niton 
tlie ( entral Goscrnnicnt to interscne 
iiiinicdiaiel} 


Another resolution expressed stronji dls- ' 
approsal “of the apphiation of tlie Utfenei i 
of India Iliilcs its tios eminent to suppress : 
lepltlnnfe expression of polilieal opinion and ' 
nttlsttic.s tliereltj Mreiijithoiiini! tlie urip of ' 
itureaiurafie eontrol in India its t ikinn ad- i 
santige of tlie ssar situation, and in pirtiiulir 
aiialnst tlie Hindu Sansntlianisls and Hindu ■ 
habha ssoikers " ' 

Tlie next lesolntlon related to eomninnalj 
liarnions It expressed tlie opinion that) 
eoiniminal amitj eould be established in the ' 
lountrj not Its “ panderinjx to the anti national j 
coniiiiiinal deniands of minorities, Ttiit bj 
reeosnlsint! ofiiiallty of els Ic rights for all eoni- j 
nvunitics ssithoiit distinction " j 

Communal Rioting — The Workina Com-j 
niittce of the Mahasahha sshlih met .it ( aleuttal 
at the same time passed a stronpls ssordedl 
resolution on the communal noting It ran ' 
'•'Ihc Committee siesss s\ith great eoneern 
the communil riots in Hacea Ahmedabad 
Hominy , ( iss npore Bihar ‘shanf Bhiss ami 
(Punjab) and otlier places and sshlle it rctognise- 
the Impcratis e need for taking striitgeiit measure 
h\ esers' lisillred Gosernment for suppressing 
the letisitles of aggressors and rioters, the All 
India ( omniittcc dt'slrcs to emphasize that . 
reecnt riots di'clo'c a mcII organised eampaigii] 
of oppression of Hindus by anti Hindu elements 
and tint this lan be clleitiaela reslstid onU , 
if the Hindus theiusclaes deiide to organise 
their omii defence to the best of tlieir ahilU\ ' 
and ri'ist .ittarks in defenee of their per'onl 
and projicrts Die 411-Indi i ( ominittce records I 
its opinion that the British Goicrnment isj 
eltlur unible or unMilling to jirotcit thi rights 
piojieitles li\(.-. Slid honour of tlie Hindu- . 
that the fioaeriiinent of Bengii falied in lt«| 
primars dut\ of kcejilng ian mil ordir ind 
tint tlie GoMrnment of India failed in lt-1 
r< sponsibilita regirdlng maintcname of piiblli 
jteaee and trinquillita in tlie jiroainei's Mliieh, 
dcaohed on it lonserpient on flu jiroelain ition 
of 1 iiiergencx by the Ooaernor Generil on the 
out bn ik of the nar 

The Committee ricord- further It- ojdnion 
that till ( ommunal mlnl-tr\ Mhiih hi- bun 
instilled in the jiroainet of Bencal on the 
bisis of I ommunal eleitorati ireatul li\ tin 
lomiiuinal Award has i,\ its ami Hindu 
j>olie\ an aitUe and open sujiport of tin anti 
li.tioiai scheme of Pall-tan tniboUlilud the 
>1 ihomul ins to t il 0 up an iggri— i\e ittltiidi 
tOM ird- till Hindus and tliai outragi-, eom- 
tiuttid in tht 1'1'triet ot Diui risultliig in 


organised looting, arson and doillcinent of 
tciiiplcs and image- and fonlltle toiiaersioii 
of Hliidits in oaer^O alllige- vert ri'-iilts of 
the Midcspicul impression .iiiiong the Muslim 
hooligiti' tint they would enjoy immunity 
for tlie aits of opiircssiou .mil depred.ition 
upon Hindus 

“ Akhond Hindusthan ” — Unulu M ih i- iMia 
(irtlcs wire uiiimmoiis m isiriiimg the out- 
hiiist of eoiiiinun il rioting to a design on tlic 
part of sonic Sfnslim leaders to force tlie issue 
on Pikistan Mr IC M Minishl. a well-known 
Congress leader and formtr Home Minister 
of the Goa eminent of Bomhaa left tlie ( ongress 
on the issue of .i nonaiolciit ajiproiih to the 
roiiiiiiiinal noting He st irted an Akiiand 
Hindusthan (Undiaided Indi.i) i imji.iigii aaliuh 
a\ ,is a cry popular in Hindu (irrlcs Mr Mnnshl’s 
exit from the Congress was solela on tlie issue 
of Mr ttandlii's liislstcnee on rein lining non- 
aiolent caen in the iiildst of rioting On tills 
siibjctt, of lonrse tlie Hindu M.ihasihha held 
diamctricalia opposite aicaas 


In statements and speeches made at tlie 
time Mr Miinshi «ald ‘ It is essential that 
all those aaho lielleae in tlie unity and Internal 
seeiirita of undiaided Indn (Akiiand Hindus 
than) imiet niotillise and eonsoltdite opinion 
against the loose talk of dlaldlng India 
Scacml leaders oi all comimmities haac already 
expressed themsclaes agaln=l tills attinijd to 
aiakect India 

There is no posslhilita at pre»ent ot adjusting 
eoiiimimal riglits for no one tan foresee the basis 
of future life The world, inchidlng India 
and Its polltieal jiartlis is In a melting pot 
Xo one knows the shape the\ will tike when 
this tcrnhlc war ends Die Akhaml-Hliuln<thnn 
is the iindMiIcii India of Hindus 'Mn»Iinis, 
Sikhs (hristlans and Knropeans and Par-l*, 
of cs era one who i' born in Indn or who has 
ills lioiiie in Iiidli At the end of tlie war we 
all hope to IiM lure .as brotliers In full freedom 
to pursue our liistimtiae growth 

I nfortimilrla we lia\e in Mr Ainert, 
the sctritira of snte for India, a gentleman 
who is aintlimg luit liel|ifnl He is not liktly 
to withdraw the Mto with whiili he has lii\e«tcd 
those who seek tlie diaislon of thi' country 
His const.int inijihasls on agriciiKiit in tween 
politic il partus brfore ana jiolitleal ada inec 
Is made is a 11 it rtiiisal on tlie jiart of Mhittliall 
to help ns solae onr problems Lnliss tills 
aeto is tlieniore, takin .iwaa and Brit lin 
dei lulls to put i jiriiiiiiini on' eommnn i] in- 
trinsbgtiae it aaoiiid be idle to expect that 
Brifalii aaill lielp us In tills matter But tliat 
IS no reason wha an effort should not lie made 
by us to see llic drngirs ahead and help oiir-claes. 

’ Akhand Illndiistinn is not a rommnnal 
proMtui not eacn a social political or religious 
one Dierc ore sonic things wlilili are aboae 
political right' and religions honds , of tlieni 
the nuht to liae, the right to liac in scrurlta. 
Is the most «»aerfd rigid This will sjnipia 
aanl'li if the territorial integrity of our i iml 
is disrupted In this si use Akliaiid Hindn-tlian 
i« alioae polltieil expedlenej and r'-M-loes 
difference- It i- the j'riiuc luce-si* 'fe 
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• I could not reconcile mvself to the principle 
of ahjurin}! the use of force in matters of self- 
dtiiuu Apart fiom thi-> (.hlfeientc, 1 leiualn 
the ‘■ame unrepentaut nationalist that I was 
before I joined the (.onpress and since II 
emnot think of iiolitirsl freedom toi thn <onntr\ 
i\<»pt on the tiasis of hvrmonious adjustment i 
o1 the I i inns oi ail out coiumunitics and inteiests i 
Mhnh nitionhooil iinjilies 

‘ I im eipnlh eomineed thst the demand 
tor the M\ise<tion ol India is intended toi 
d(5toT\ tin position ind indnenee of Hindus j 
In this lountrt 

h the Hindus and other nationalist elements 
like tlie Sikhs thii'tiins nitionahst Muslims 
anil othirs on whose etfoit Akhand Hindnsthan 
Is to iiiirih to iriedoin are o\er-awcd into 
siilimittin;.' to Indus aiMseition or to their 
Tedwtioii to the po'ition ot a minoutv, lite 
Will not hi worth liMiit: in this land 

‘ Tlw out and onlv new farce whuh. we 
creitiil 111 lo opeiatiim with other tomiiinmties 
w I' mfuin ill'll! I'.iit If piestnt it is at tlie 
I ill - iiiiils 1 hi litioui ot \ iiutnis Vs heuvj! 
tliii iti-ni d h\ a lew tinitii.il disi uptioiusts 
wlnidi'iii tndiMili lliilu h\ hailiessimi lehuioiis 
hiiotu to till ihlliot whulsot polltiis 

Hut till tin itist stuiiiiilinu hloik to resist 
iiu' till dl'tuption ot Indu is not tin linatmsm 
ot till disrupt loiust' hut the li ir fomjihx 
ot till Hindus \Vi an alt rtd ot not liemi* 
iiiMiitid 1* II itionali'f s It wi 'tiuk to tliinus 
whi'hnuki Us whit wi 111 

It till 'ii'iiitn i- till ' iti III d w uh di'iiiptiiin 
V tliid iMiiis i,,i lint II I'tiii. till tlui It 
hill I I hiilli d iiid 1 Ml II 111 lido aiMujl 
'I'l I'll ’till, will'll link' liti woith hvilis 
4 \iii/<(i<'i III till nil' 111 Is (in whnh Indii 

r h I ' I I ill I lip hi 1 ! iitiu I " ill 111 M 1 1 1 mill (lit 

"i ' tint 1111 11 11 I iiinjili \ nnltss wi 

I ’< ii’i t' I 1" 'I'll I iilliili Uni iIki'i ill nith ss 

’ I' ' ij' . III! 1 ill Hill it- 

III ihi -tiiijjh till Ikhind lliudiisthin 

thi' ihi I 1 111 11- wi hi'i tiiinllst lllsiitious 

'll iiiiiiii 11 lUi m Indu whuh nut hi n uU 
t" j 111 " -jiDiihl wiiik so thd till nation 

ini' tn .11 It 111 it wi sink Ilia jiioMiHul 

ui'l lui.iii ' 1' ihlhiiiKi' iltd u liK M lllisistihli 
I iili'i li I it 1 111 N iliiiii ih-iii Is not iiita/oiilstii 
III n ' I 1 in. V tint Jlindii jii-l a- n i- not uit i 
.III I'Hi tn I Mii-hiii 111 nil,' a triK Mustmi 

I " ml til It IM In |ii 111 uni hviinonv with 

nun lliiiiln- in linlu in _ uii iiitionil lindoiii 
I'lr ill 1.1 tin I It. lit- 111 ill r.nf 1 uiU'i to 

il>'*l'i- III 1.1 In' 1 1. 1 iili,;ioii (II (itltiiii 

l‘i>tiii il II. hi 111. I iij )iintniiitii <ii( ( unrt 

tl nil a. Ilk 111 will, h *11 llM tin III! i- liiv tun 
h» II 1 i/ii 1 1' I 'I ii It Mill hu 111 h Vs V 111! vninj’ 

ind I 111 i-i \i I 'll I’l iiiiT 'iillii iiiv jtfivKr 

on 1 nth t t u ii n 11 itn 111' ml ul \kliiiu) 

Hind 'thii III 111 III I iii> i.i Im tji, 

II 1 1. 1. ( ' ! 1 I I 11 1 lit hi 

BhoCoIpur ScsbiOD I . i. mn tu tjn 

tiitt'ltli' oI tin ilifiillt \1 ih I it'll ( JifuJii 1 
linrin.' the litu hdi ut I 'll Hn llimtii Miht 
sihha w IS 1 ii. i.t d II I I ifit 'I i\ I I 'V With lh» 
itihar iiuviriiiuint u'.i Mn 'Uiii <i tin m \t 
•inntiid stssiun ut tin tldii iiihi It w i- 
deddid tu liolil It vt ( j>l ii 1 1 dll 1 {'ll 1,1 d Jon 
in Itilur Owiii,; tu lu |•lu\|||,lU tu i|i> 'Kii* 


of serious communal rioting quite recently, 
the Government of the province suggested 
that tlie venue be clianged, especially as the 
dates on avliich it avas proposed to hold the 
session were too close to a Muslim fcsthal 
It avaa evidently feared by the antborliics * 
that the strongly pro-Hindu speeches which 
were sure to he made at the meeting of the 
Miihasablia might exacerbate feelings and 
lead to a serious breach of the peace Tlih 
was the subject of a prolonged coniroietsy 
between the provincial Government and the 
Mahasabha circles Letters were also exohanged 
between the President of the Mahasabha and 
the Governor-General and the Bihar Goiemor 
At a certain stage a compromise was suggested 
both m respect of the venue and the date 
Nothing a% ailed however, and it w’as eventually 
decided by the Hindu Mahasabha to hold the 
session at the time and place originally fixed 
A majority of members who attended a nicetlng 
of the Working t'ommittce of the Mahasabha 
at Iteiiii m October tbil itit, that, an iTOptnitnA 
piinujile was involved in the controversy 
and that thev should not concede to Gotein 
mint the light to ban Hindu meetings and 
jiroi f ssions in the interest of peaceful observance 
ot Muslim religious days This scetion of 
opinion iNo jiresiimed that the Blhnr Govern 
mint wollhi not relax its ban and made Ihe 
(Ounmttie take the decision in favour of appoint 
ing dn tutors ’ and fixing up other details 
to lauv on civil resistance to enforce their 
III! 'oialih' dciision to hold the session at 
I bh 'g ilpui 


llu Woikiug L'muimttce also passed a rcsO 
hitioii iliilariiig that the blunt statement of 
Mr t hull hill acijuiesced in by America, nilj 
iliMllusion those Indians — Congressltcs nno 
others — who tancied at the very outbreak oi 
the w II tlut Britain was out in defence of 
(hnwiu.'iv vnii fieedom all over the world, 
mil vinilh ited the Hindu Mahasabha view 
Imln till lesolution added, must conseipicntiy 
adojit thit jiolicy alone which safeguards ana 
jiiomotes ijpi own national interests. 


Tlie authoiitics were, however, dcteTmlacd 
to iijihold law and order and imposed a ban 

on tin inciting The Mahasaiiha leaders deeWW 

to defy the ban Hundreds of arrrats vrcre 
mvde mi lading those of the President, sjn 
savarkar, and the woiking President, to 
jvhvamptasad Mookerjee, who liad 
hei ome A Minister of the Bengal Government 
lliL leadeis were released after a few oajs 

Ihf noimd meeting of tlic session 
Miitiil hy the authorities, hut an attcmi 
was iiiaile to ‘hold" the session and P®*-’ 
( < rtain resolutions 

\sstrting lhat the independence 
mih'Uihility ot India, rcjiresciitation In pm 
jiiirtion tu till jiopulatlon strength, 

'll 'll I' tu go hv nurlt alone and the funo' 
nil lit il n.lit' ot irmlom of worship, >***?' „r,' 
'\iij>t iti guarantied to all 

till 111* il -umi ut the basic jvrlntlples on wnien 

till llimhi Maha'iliha took Its sUnd, tir 
sv'irktr in tin lourse of his presWentW 
iildin' uhiili "IS to have heen delijefo 
vt till nil iL’iilpiir session of the 

Mdii'ii'lii - ii<l that the Ilindii Maliasalijit 
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the concentration of political sovereignty in 
India and the transfer of the entire adminis- 
tration of India to Indian hands, including 
Defence, Finance, Foreign Affairs and relations 
mtli the Indian States ” 

Other Resolutions were — '* In view of the 
deplorable unpreparedness of India in matters 
of defence, the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Habasabha calls upon the Hindu Sabhas 
throughout India and particularly in Provinces 
and Districts nhich are exposed to the dangers 
of air raids or invasion bv foreign powers to 
organise chil defence parties and to take all 
possible steps to raise and equip a National 
Militia for pTe^entlng the ravages caused by 
possible air attacks anti-Hindu hooliganism 
and internal commotion The Hindu Maha- 
s.ibha defence organisations should act in 
co-operation ndth the anthontles and with 
the defence parties started b> other political 
organisations The provincial Governments 
should bring about proper eo ordination between 
the chic and A K P services and enlist public 
sjmpathy and co-opcration and grant fullest 
recognition to the Mnhasabha defence organi- 
sations and afford them facilities to organise 
and equip the Maliasabha volunteer forces 
The Committee calls upon the Government 
to repeal the Arms Act and to provide the 
members of the defence organisations with 
arms so that they can form a real National 
Militia, able to withstand and cope with all 

Dsjiblc internal emergencies ” This vv as mov cd 
Mr N C Cliattcrjl and was passed un- 

•mouslj 

“In View of the fact that the Government 
has so far failed to organi'p adequate defewe 
of India the Hindu >t.ihn>ab]ia mils upon 
the Government to (1) relav the administration 
of the Arms Ait so that everv Indian should 
be able without anv ditbiultv to seiiire rifles 
and (0 learn tlieir use to sjioot down invaders 
a® a seioiul line of defence and giiorilla warfare 
In support of tlif defenre to lie put up bv the 
Govirnment {Jl) iniourage and provide funds 
for file organisation of a National Militia so 
ns lo enable cvirv ilde bodied Indian to do 
Ills part In the definie of his eoiintrv ('!) 
estalilish iniinediateh fa< tones for the inanti- 
factiirc of aeroplanes motor <ars and warships 
and to give help to the indiistnnhsation of the 
countrv to l>rmg about stlf-sTiflldeniy in the 
matter of w capon® for tlit defence of the toimtry , 
and (4) provide serviceable and non-sen iccable 
rifle, with ammunition free of charge to schools 
and colleges as a prellminarj for training of 
rduiattd jouth® " 

“ From tlie speeelies made and tlie statements 
i'Sued bv the prominent ( ongress leaders the 
Hindu Maliasabha apprehends that the 1 oiiuress 
iiiav accept some anti-democratb and anti- 
national agreement to plaeafe the Muslims 
The Hindu Maliasabha wlmh is the onh bodv 
to speak on lielialf of the Hindus warns the 
Government that If anv such agreement 1® 
•irnved at liehind tlie back of the Hindu Mnha- 
sabha, it will be stontlj resisted bj even 
possible means " 

Cripp* Scheme opposed. — When the Crlpps 
propoiaJ«( see the chapter on The Indian National 1 


Congress) were announced, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was one of the earliest to reject it on the 
ground of the unity of India The statement 
issued by the Slahasabha ran 

“There are several points in the declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory hut accord- 
ing to the statement unfortunately made by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the scheme of his Blajestv’s 
Government is to be accepted or rejected in 
toto As some essential features of the scheme 
are wholly or partially unacceptable to us, 
the Hindu irahasabha has no other alternative , 
but to reject the scheme 

“ One of the cardinal point® in the scheme 
which Sir Stafford Cnpps has put forward on 
behalf of the War Cabinet is the right W'hich 
has been conferred on the provinces of British 
India to keep out of the Indian Union or 
Federation The basic principle of the 
Hindu Mahasiibha is that India is one and 
indivisible In religious and cultural aspect 
there has been recognised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the 
ages, and even unity in political sphere was 
an accomplished fact in many periods of this 
country’s history Even during some tiro 
centuries of British rule, the political unity of 
India has been recognised and fostered and 
this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement Besides, India has 
been treated as one political and constitutional 
unit under the Constitution Act of 1035 The 
right to step out of the Indian Federation will 
stimulate eomniiinal and sectional animosities 
The other option given to tlie non-acccdoi's 
provinces to set up a rival Pakistan — federating 
— roiistltntcs in v lew of such Moslem movements 
as Pakistan and Pathanistan involving throats 
of joining hands with Afghanistan and other 
Moslem nations, a serious menace to Indian 
secnntv and umt>, and this mav lead to civil 
war m the eountrj The Hindu Maliasabha 
(annot he true to itself and to the best interests 
of Hindustan (India) if it 1® a party to anv 
proposal whuh involves tlic political partition 
of India in anv ahnpe or form 

“ The Hindu Mahasniilia, tliercfore has 
fundamental objection® to tlie proposal Tlie 
right of , non-accession of anj province to the 
‘ Indian Union ' cannot be justified on the 
principle of self-determination, and no such 
right tan bo imposed by any outside authoritv 
India has already lieen one unitarj’ state, and 
the existing prov’inces are constituted as ad- 
iramstrattvc umts The analogy of sov'ercign 
states entering into a federation and surrendering 
a portion of their sovereignty lor tcrlain 
tommon purposes cannot •apply to Indian 
provinces 

“ According to the scheme of Sir Stafford 
f ripjis a treaty will he a signed lietween hi® 
Mivjistj s Government and tlie const itntint 
as«cmlily, and sucli treaty will implement tlie 
undertakings given liy his Majpst>'s Govern- 
ment for the j<rotcction of racial and rciigloiis 
minorities In tiic framing of tlii® treaty all 
parties and sections will have an effective say. 
Such a treaty ought to completely satlify tlic 
minorities. If, however, nn> niinorltj is not 
satisfied with the safeguards in the proposed 
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Tras added toy the conquest of Slaharaja Banjit 
Sinph and Tetatned 1>> the British lor admims- 
tratne convenience It would 'toe altogether 
unjust to allow extraneous trans-Jheluni popu- 
lation which only accidentally came into the 
proMnee to dominate the future of the Punjab 
proper ' 

“ We give toelow the figures which abundantly 
prove our contention — 

From the boundary of Delhi to the banks 
of the Ea\i riier the population is divided 
as follows — Muslims,— 45.05,000 , Sikhs and 
other non-Mushms — 76,46,000 

From the Delhi boundary to the hanks 
of the Jheliim rivet excluding Multan and 


Jhang districts — Muslims — 82 85,000, Sikhs 
and other non-Muslims 93,48,000 

To this may be added the population 
of the Sikh states of Patiala NaVhit, Jind, 
Kapiirthala and Fandkot, which is about 
26,000,00 Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio 
of Muslim population still further. 

“We do not wish to labour the point any 
more We ha\e lost all hope of receiving any 
consideration We sh.ill resist, however, toy 
all possible means separation of the Punjato 
from the all-India union We shall never 
permit our motherland to toe at the mercy of 
those who disown It ” 
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exit into wilderness was partly responsible for 
this development When the satjagraha moie- 
incnt nas m progress, there was hardly anv 
politics worth the name except the activities 
of the Liberals and other moderate leaders- 
Another reason for public attention being 
directed towards moderate politics was the 
effort made by the Biitish Government to meet 
the demands of moderate leaders It cannot 
be said that the antliontics did ani thing 
substantial to enhance the reputation, and 
strengthen the position, of the sober element 
in the Indian political n orld , on the contrary, 
the point was frequently made that the way in 
whicli the Liberals were ignored gaie additional 
impetus to extremism But such action as 
was talien was the result of the outspoken 
representations made bv the moderate leaders 
G'hev figured in the picture even then then 
demands were turned down For instance 
Mr Amery the Secrctarv of State for India 
made a pointed reply to the resolutions of the 
Xon-Party Leadeis Conference held m Bombas 
in !^^a^ch 1041 (See last vears issue) He 
referred to practical difficulties In the way of 
giMiig effect to the resolutions and said “ The 
resolution seems to me to have been directed 
to the wrong address The time-table ofi 
India’s constitutional adsance depends far 
more upon Indian agreement than upon our- 1 
selves The same applies to anv far-reaching 
alterations of the present constitutional posi- 
tion ” 

Expansion of Viceroy's Executive Council — 

iiiO't tlio flivt event of importance in 

> p isf official vear w is tlio announcement 

lulv of the expansion of the Gov ernor- 

icneral > Executive Coiiiuil and the creation 
of a Xational Hefmee ( ounril to assorlate 
Indian oi»iiinn with the proseiution of the war 
Till eoiuiiiumque on the suiqeet run 

“ a rc'ult of the increased pressure of 
work 111 connection witli the viar it has been 
decided to enlarge the Exeeutive Council of the 
Governor (iencrai ot Indii in order to permit 
the sop VT It ion of portfolio-- of Liw anil Supply 
and Commerec -uicl Libour the division of the 
pre si nt ]>ortfolio of lidiii ition Health and Lands 
into «e)iirite jiorlfolios of Ldiication, IJcilth 
and Lands and Iiidiiiis Overseas ami the 
in itiou of portfolios of Jnforniation and of 
t Ivll Jiih lui 

“His Mijisty till iving has approved the 
following ip))olntmcnts to flic five new scats 
on till ( oiiniil — 

■\lt inlior for '-iipplv - Sir Hormiisji T Jlody 
't 11 1 M I \ (( entral) 

M* iiiIh r lor Iiifunii itloii - The Bight Uonoura- 
I)l> Sir VUbirllvdari P l’ 

Miinbcr for (ivil Defence — Dr K Ragha- 
veiidra Rao 

Hem1ic.r for Labour — Malik Sir Piroz Khan 
Koon K C 1 1. 

Member for Indians Ovtr-cas — 3fr 31 S 
Anev, iiL K (ftntril) 

For the vaeamiis whieli will occur when 
sir Muhatniiiid Zafrulla Khan and Sir 
t.irja sjankar Bajpii take up the posts to 
which tliev have retentlv been appointed, 


His Majesty has appioved the appointment 
of — 

Sir Sultan Ahmed to he Law 3Iember, and 

3D H.ihni Itanjan Saikcr, M n A , to her 
member for Education, Health and Lands. 

In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government to associate Indian non^fficial 
opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution 
of the war, approval, on the rccommcndatiou 
of the Viceroy, has also been given to the 
establishment of a national Defence Council, 
the first meeting of which wdll take place next 
month The Council, the strength of which 
will be about 10,.membeis will include repre- 
sentatives of Indian States as w’cll as of prov inces 
and of other elements in the national life of 
British India m its relation to the vvai effort" 

British White Paper.— A White Paper on 
the subject, presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State explained that though no 
constitutional change was inv'olved in the 
announcement and though the enlarged Execu- 
tivc Council would not be responsible to the 
Legislature, the Ticerov would now have what 
to all intents and purposes was a War Cabinet, 
with a marked majority of Indian public men 
instead of the former European and official 
majority “ The new members of the Council 
are as representative of, and as responsive to, 
public opinion as the refusal of the 
Indian Congress and the 3Iushm League to 
to operate makes possible 

The changes indicated in the White Paper 
while ni.iking a significant step towards augment' 
mg and consolid.iting India’s war effort, are 
not in any way concerned with constitutional 
developments in India Authoritative quailcrs 
recall tliat In v . 11 ions statements made on 
btlnlf of the British Government since the 
outbreak of tlie war, it has been made clear that 
constitutional eh.inges in India aie quite im- 
practicable while the British Empire is engaged 
on a vital struggle for its existence, and that 
agreement between tlie major political parties 
and intcicsts in India is a fundamental condi- 
tion of consideration of any new constitutional 
sthenic 

The creation of a K'.itional Defemc Council 
assoiiatcs with India’s war effort representatives 
of all inffucntial sections of the community 
vvhiih arc ready to co-operate There are 
22 rcjiresentativ cs of British India on the 
Council 

Representatives ot Indian States will all of 
thtin be Printes, with the possible exception of 
Uvderabad The Xational Defence Council 
will meet nt inteivals under the Chairmansliip 
of the Viceroy, and tlie Countil will on each 
occasion rcceiv c a full and confidential statement 
of tlie war jiositlon and of tlie jiosition in regard 
to supply 'ilie (’ouncil will also act as liaison 
between' provincial war effort and tlie war 
effort of the Centre Tlie creation of a National 
Defence Council answers the insistent demand 
tor somctlilng of this kind. 

’’ In addition to these measures now taken 
by the Vherov to bring Indian jiiiblie opinion 
into tlie closest possible contact with the eondiiet 
of India’s war effort, tlie C’onim.inder In-f'lilet 
’has alreadj announced the retting up of a 
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Committee of the Central Lcpislatnre, o\cr 
which he n ill preside for the purpose of onahlinR 
members of the lepislature to be Kept in con- 
fidential and intimate touch with defence 
matters Further, an Indian U is been appointed 
Additional Defence Secretary to the Goi eminent 
of India ” 

E\plaining the position of the Kational 
Defence Council, Jlr Anicry said — “ It Is an 
adMsory body, and the object is to Keep (he 
Central Government of India in its nar effort 
in touch with the different ProMneial Go\crn- 
ments and Indian States pith conimcrcc, 
labour, etc ” 

Referring to the expanded E\eciitlie Conned, 
Mr Amcry said “For many months the 
Viceroy had conducted negotiatioiis uitli the 
Congicss and the Mnshm League uith a mow to 
securing complete co-operatioii lie has non 
succeeded in securing the co operation of iinnj 
rcprescntatii c men, some of uhoin arc members 
of the Muslim League and others ulio ha\c been 
closci} associated uitli the Congress 'I'lic new 
Members of the E\ccutiN c Council would share 
full statutory collccthe rcsponsibllltj of the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for 
the admimstratloii of Important departments I 

Ml Anicry described those who had joined 
the Viceroy’s Exccutne Council as a ’ team of 
ability and cvpcricnco, which it would be 
difficult to rival in India or, indeed, elsewheie ” 
They were, he dcihrcd, men with adiiiinlstiat- 
11 e, political and business e\pirieiiie iiid of 
personal ability The Vieeioy’s W ii Cabinet 
would be \cr\ niueli stronger for their Inelusion 
They would in the fullest sense share in the 
colicctiye responsibility and stitutory responsi- 
bility of the E\ocutiye Coiiiuil is well as to 
direct important departments wliidi had bem 
entrusted to them The aim said Mr ^me^\, 
yyas to increase the etluhiuy of Goyernimiit 
and to make full u<e of the y ist and hitliirto 
insufficiently tapjicd re-er\oir of Indiui itulitx 
anil patriotl'in 'iheso iniasurr- inaiking a 
eliangc in the sjunt ii not tin letter oi Indus 
constitution ” wire the caini't of tin Liiti-li 
(•oyerniiiciit’s di-in to traiisui to Indian hind- 
Etcadily ail iiiircasiiig diaic in India s dc'tiiiy 

“Ihc Kationii Dcfcim loiimil wiii in yen 
far from htiiig a body of lisnien \l 
tlic inciting of the (ouiiiil, Miiiibcr-, would In 
informed in conffiUnii of affnirs whlili they 
yiould discuss with the Mieroy and in tuin| 
put forward their own suggestion' \fter tin 
meeting tlnv yiouid leturii to their proiinct-. 
and confer with tinir niiri-entatiyes in 
this w IV, ft was lioiud tint tliire would In 
lonlinuil contut between the Mirrov iinl hl« 
EMcutiae, on the one hind and I’roiimial or; 
state (toyerninents loi il Mar t omiiilttcc- orl 
iiidustriil org infs it ions, on tin other j 

Mr -Inierc tliouMit that it oucht to jiroyc 
luo't Uclpiu! lu ,.uuUiu lU'l stinniluiiii ludiis 
year effort I < innot In'p hniung lint in 
tin eour-i of working to-i tin r 'idi by -hh in tin 
lommon intcrc-ts oi indii- s,fin mj Indus 
future, rejitisint itiM' on tln-c boi'n- of »nn 
OI eycry politinl comi'IiMon and comuiuuui ■ 
yiiil be dnwn ilo->r togithcr .1 


I hope they will find bonds of miiliial 
understanding and sympilhv, yihieh may 
immensely faiihtate the solution of those yery 
difficult inter loiuiniiiial and inter-party proli- 
leiiis yyhieli aic today the iniin obstacle to 
Indli’s aflalnmcnt of her rightful position as a 
free and cijuil mciiibcr in the Jiritish Common- 
yicilth 

Mr Amcry’s Explanation, — I urtlier e\- 
plaining the signiffcanic of the expansion of the 
Exccntiyc Coiineil at a later dale Mr Amerx 
declared that "these mcisurts ire an cirnist 
of Dritaln’s desire to transfer to indlin hands n 
steadily increasing sinrc of the control of Indin'a 
destiny ” It yy.as a matter of generil aei ept nice 
that Indii alioiild as soon as uas piaitii ibh, 
attain to Dominion St itiis, "01, as 1 prefir to 
deseiihpit to 1 fiee iiiid iqii il iiirtni rshi]) in the 
Ifrltish Conimonwi ilth ’’ J'or tlie undoiihtidly 
key jiositions, the Mreroy, Lord LlnUthgou, 
had Slice ted nun whom he hclieyed to be 
iiidiy hill lily best fitted for the work in hand, 
declired 3 Ir Anicry 'lo itteiupt to iiiaki 'o 
small a body as an Lxeciitiyi 1 ouiiill ri'iiresint 1- 
ttye of all the dillcrint ileiiunts of India a 
iiatlonal life could oliyiously hayc been iiiiiios- 
slblc 

The impoitant thing was to find a tc ini of 
|indiyidual coinpitena ind willing to sinie the 
colleitlye work and rciionslbility of the t oiiiicll 
in this Mr \niery yentiircd to aay, tin Mieroy 
h.id detlnltcly Riiiieedid 1hi old Ixiiiitiyu 
(Old lined apart from the Miiroi, four lairo- 
piaii and thrie Indian nirnibirs In tin new 
I'ACentiyc eight Indian iminbers yioiild hi III a 
iiiijority of two lo oin ‘the di it lopnient 
III irking a rhaiige not indied in the form of tin 
eoiistitiitinn, but in Its sjdrit ’ . 

Ilie National Dcfinie (oiiinil. fxiejit for the 
presence of tme rijiri'iiilailyi of ihi 1 uropian 
comiiieri iai (oniiminity ind otn for (In re 
siifent yiuloliidiin loioiiiuiuty w 1- Indun 

Hii- s-iid yjr \iiury \ is (s.ii,tii||v ,i i ,„!j 

Il pri'iiit iiiyi of ail (Iinnnt of tin \ lioir 
iiitioiial life of liiilia ill tin fiilli t -cii c of tin' 
term 

It wa- III no -111 t a loliiition o' yi- ‘ 
linn 'iniiid to^itlnr to iri il> a far nlc of 
liidiui 'iipixirt lor tlie fioMriiiiient it w 1 - a 
body OI i>iiiioil> lijiliin wlm hail n ■'dlly 
loiin torw ird to hi ip thiir country at a critical 
liioiin Id 

111* Jlrltish (•oytriimrnt’h action inrt with a 
iiilxidruiiitlonlnlinlli \sfara-thi moihratr 
Icuhr- will loiniri'rd tiny -riiind in'lirnd 
to wihonn It although it fill «hort of the 
deni iinls jiiii forw ird by tin Non I’.irty Leadrrs’ 
toiifrniKi in Id 1 irlirr in thr ynrnt Loml.iy 
Another 'i— mn of (hU (onfrnnti was Ji(i,i it 
I’ooni on the morrow of tin annoiirirrmrnt 
Winn a n-Ciiutinn w i- j. s-mI wihomin.' that 
w is ,.iyin and n it* rating tin l.oml'iy d'li'U'l 
lln oin mo’iyi whnh sound to uinit. tho 
wlii> aytenii' d 11 1 -i - 1 j'l w i- t*» 1 ,1 » y 1 1 * y- * 
,.iyin iiid to ti_ht fo- III','-, III* *i>'>'i r. 
w 1 - I'lnniilirly iri'ii d o' iti ii** 'i . •' 
llnii'i't. 1 1 brai il'i - < f Ih i!i'i'*r-*b 1 l' »'•* 
haii''s o' Jt'-iii h III I' 1! • . I 1 . • ' ' f > '' 

to II lit a df.ira'i.J cJ tl e 
oflln lo’i'dij 
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Atlantic Oiarter.— The next important 

del elopment concerning Indian politics occurred 
•when 5Jjc Churchill interpreted the famous 
Atlantic Charter in its apphcation to India 
The Atlantic Charter, as manj- may know, was a 
joint declaration by the Prime Slmister of 
Great Britain and the l^esident of the United 
btates of America of the peace aims of the 
two great democracies It visualised the right 
of those people who had come under Sazi 
domination to determine for themselves the 
kind of government under which they wished to 
live For a time this was assumed to apply 
to India as well, especially in view of the state- 
ment by the Deputy Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr Attlee that the Atlantic Charter 
was apphcable to all races and to all countries 
3Ir Chnrchill broke his two-year-long silence on 
Indian affairs and said " The (Atlantic) 
declaration does not qualify m anyway the 
lanous statements of policy made from time 
to time about the dei elopment of constitutional 
goiemment in India M’e are pledged by the 
declaration of Aiunisf 1940 to help India to 
obtain free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth of Uations, subject, of course 
to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from 
our long connection with India and our respon- 
sibilities to its many creeds, races and interests ” 

This statement of Mr Churchill aroused 
considerable protest from India, from extremists 
and moderates alike Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
In a statement on the subject, said : 

“Tills was the first time that 3fr Churchill 
referred to India in the House and Ws '•peecli 
f’oe« to show that the Prime Jlimster has not 
hanged his views on India 

(1) That at Ih** Atlantic meeting between 
thi* President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of England thev had in mind pnmanlv 
til" extension of the soi ere.anta snif-goa emment 
apj nat oail life of the states and nations of 
E'lrop? now under Nazi loke and the principles 
which would goiern ani altenitions in temtonal 
l>oundaries of countne? which mav base to be 
in idc Th It according to 5fr t hurthili 
quite a separate problem from the proaressne 
eiolution of self-goiernmcnt institutions in 
regions whose people owe allegiance m the 
Briti'h Crown. 

(2) That the declaration of August 1940 
b} which Hi- 5 Majesty’s Goa emment proclaimed 
that they would help India to obtain free and 
equal partncnhip in the British Commonavealtb 
of races, subject, of cour-e, to the fulfilment of 
the obligations arising from fbeir long connection 
with India and their responsibilities to Its many 
creed- rases and interests, t* now going to be 
treated a- the polar star of Great Britain’s 
policj towards India 

It must be clear by now to Mr .A.mcry and 
Lord Linlithgow that attempts to tarry Indian 
opinion with them In regard to this declaration i 
hate l»ccn a complete "failure Has mg failed 
to carry with tliun the tongrt-= they Ime 
equally i5alently failtd to cam with thtni the 
Jiu-hm lasigm, on who-e supjjort they had 
built np «o much of thtir hope* 

1 have always maintained that while the 
minorities, whoever they may be, are entitled 


to see their nghts amply and adequately pro- 
tected, a policy which rests upon treatmg one 
party as a barrier against the other, can at best 
be a temporary expedient, but is bound to lead 
to disastrous consequences in the end 

The words used by Mr Churchill, -wWch 
qualify that pledge, are ‘ subject, of course, to 
the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our 
long connection with India and our responsihill- 
ties to its many creeds, races and interests’. 
In themselves these may seem to be innocuous, 
but in their apphcation they are susceptible to a 
great deal of mischief ' They undoubtedly 
refer to the question of the mmorities, to Indian 
States, to problems of defence, and possibly 
also to the problems of the services and'to similar 
other things If they do so, why cannot 
3Ir Amery make up his mind to tell ns something 
of what his conception of those obligations is ? 

It Ls no use Mr Amery -or British statesmen 
reminding ns that they have already stated that 
they have left It to Indians to frame their own 
constitution. They know the difficulties which 
are facing us — difficulties some of which, at 
any rate, have been aggravated by the unwTse 
and shortsighted policy of the Bntlsh Gos em- 
ment An assurance of this character, there- 
fore, should not mislead us, and I haie never, 
emce it was given, felt that the position was 
safe It is for this reason that I base been 
urging, and do urge, that eicn now it is not 
too late for Mr Amery’ and Lord Linlithgow ro 
impress upon His Majesty’s Gos emment that 
the time has come when this short-sighted policy 
should be definitely and positively abandoned, 
and His Majesty s Government should make up 
their mind to courageously tell us whether 
we are going to be treated as a dependency 
m future or whether we ate going to be fed 
upon such pledges circumscribed as they 
always are by cautious reservations which may 
mean anything or nothing 

This question was again raised in Parliament 
when Mr .4.raery stated " I can only ’’ repeat, 
in order to remove any' possible grounds 
tor misunderstanding that the Prime Minister’s 
statement with reference to the .Atlantic Charter 
expressly made it clear that the Government’s 
previous declaration with regard to the goal of 
India’s attamment of free and equal partnership 
in the Bntisb "Commonwealth and with regard 
to our desire to sec the goal attained with the 
least possible delay after the war under a 
coD-stitution framed by agreement among the 
Indians themselves held good and is in no way 
qualified The answer to the remainder of the 
question is in the negative. 

Indian Protests. — Sir Tej Bahadur returned to 
the charge early in the winter of 1941 and, 
voicing the viewpoint of the Standing Committee 
of the Xon-Parly Leaders’ Conference, issued a 
lengthy statenient which said 

The Committee has noted with profound 
dL-appolntmcnt that In his first and unfor- 
tunately only reference to India ‘>ln« c he btiamc 
Prime Minister, 3Ir Churchill ii-'Cd language 
which has made many people to doubt wlwthcr 
he and his Government do really mean to part 
with power and whether India will ever attain 
real tcif-gov emment. 
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" Ifc seems to the Committee tli.it bo far as 
Mr Ohurcliill is toneerued, the fimdnmcntnl 
principles to lie ajiplicd to lndi.i arc those 
contained in the dciljration of August, 1940 — <i 
dcciaration wiiitli has afforded no E.itisfa( tion 
to any section of Indi.in opinion, and nlilcli, 
far from c.iBing the tension in India or n inning 
over those sections which had sMthhcld their 
support from the Uritlsh Gosernment and 
strengthening the position of those nhich have 
been friendly to tlic llritish Gosernment and 
nliicli nould like to remain so. Ins gi\rn rise 
to gras c misgivings and has caused a great deal 
of resentment In the opinion of tlic Com- 
mittee, tlic dcchiration of August, 1040, is not 
ss holly consistent nith the noble and generous 
sentiments contained in the joint declaration 
quoted above 

" His Majesty’s declaration of August 1940 
is hedged in by so many conditions, is so Ineom- 
plctc in the enunciation of the aim and so non- 
committal in regard to its being implemented 
nithin any reasonable distance of time, that it 
can afford no satisfaction wliatcscr to the 
people of this country 

“Tlic Committee thinks that the nliolc 
position in regard to the future of India should 
li.i\c been made clear long ago by using 
definite, certain and unambiguous language, so 
that India may feel sure that after tlic nar, in 
tlic event of aiitory, her position shall be the 
s.imc as that of Uritain .ind tlic Uominions 
In short tlic Comniittcc is strongly of the 
opinion that .iftcr a ictory tlic position of Indhi in 
regard to her status and poners sliall not be 
that of a dependency but sliali be one of perfect 
equality 

" In the opinion of this committee, the ques- 
tion of tlie internal constitution of India with 
proper provisions for the safeguarding of differ- 
ent interests, should not be alioncd to stand 
in the way of making such a declaration of 
policy regarding the political and constitutional 
relations of Hngland and India For this 
reason the Committee holds, that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure that India’s 
representatives at the Peace Conference or an> 
other International conference shall be sclcctccl 
by the Government in India and lie ansvicraljle 
to it and sliall on no account lie In the leading 
strings of flic Seirit-arj of State A iliangc 
like this can be effected, without aincnding tin 
Statute, b> the adoption of a suitable convention 

The Committee is cquallj anxious that during 
the interim period in regard to international 
matters India should be treated to all intents 
and purposes on terms of perfeet equalttv, 
and that her internai constitution should, 
during the interim jierlod, be so worked in 
praetlte ns to ajqiroximate as far as jiosslblc 
under the existing conditions, to the worling 
of the stlf-govcrning Dominions lor this 
reason the IJonibaj and the Poona confircnce-, 
and this Coniniittce at its previous sittings, have 
cmiihasiicd that all the portfolios Inrlnding 
llefenre, lin.inee. Home and ( omiiiunliations, 
should l>e put in the hands of Indian nieiiibers 
of the Kxicutive C«unrll who would, in the 
interim period, be rc']»onsiblc to Hit Crown 

“ In the opinion of this Committee these 
stc]>s arc csicutial for a Eucccttlul prosecution, 


of the war, and, therefore, ncccssarv ch.ingcs 
sliould be introduced without dilay,' so ns to 
hc.irtcii the people and make them feel sure 
of their dcstinj The Committee, while it 
realises tli.it in times like these war prepnr.i- 
tions mu<jt have the foremost jilare It never- 
theless strongly feels that the fullest measure 
of help from the public cannot be hoped for, 
without making the people of this countrv 
realise that the} shall be, in the full sense of tiie 
word, participators in the fruits of vietorv In 
the opinion of this Committee to make the erv 
of ‘ vvin the war first ’ .as the onlv erv would he 
very poor statesmanship, indeed, and far from 
c<ismg flic situation, it would widen tlic es- 
trangement between the jicoplc and the Govern- 
ment — a result which must be avoided at all 
costs 

“For this reason it is pressing the view set 
forth above and it trusts tiiat the expanded 
Kxcciitivc Council of tlic Mceroj whidi has 
now eight Indian members will use its influenee 
and its moral pressure to bring alioiit a desirable 
change in tlie pollej of Government The 
prlmarj rcsponsibilitj for a satisfaetor} iliange 
in policy must rest with Government, and the 
Committee lias no hesitation in saying that in 
the recent past those who have iiccii responsible 
for the conduit of nff lirs in Indi.i or at hite 
hall have sliown neither a lorreit apiiriil.iiioii 
of the situation nor done any tiling Mrlking to 
appc.al to the imagination of tin piojilc or to 
strengthen constructive forte-. It trusts that 
in matters of liigh polii y the prim Ijile of eollcit 
ire responsibility will be ol)«erved seruiniloiisly 
and that Indian members of the Lxceutive 
Council will claim it as a matter of constitutionai 
rigiit 

" While the Comniittcc rccognbes that there 
are eight Indian members of the Lxeeiitivc 
Council, it also notes with regnt that the impor- 
tant portfolios of Defence, linanri. Home and 
Communications iiave been withheld from 
Indians Until and unless siieh a transfir tai es 
place, it cannot lie s lid that mori jiow er ha< Ih i n 
made over to IndlaiLs The lomnilttfi, theri- 
fore, urges that ns a preparation for full rr-.j>on*-l- 
blc government in future, the intire Mieroy’s 
Lxeriitivi loiinrll should ron«bt of non oOirInl 
public men .similarly it holds very ftrongly 
that in the provinces the nile of the tJovirnor*, 
with the .lid of the Advisers under Section 93, 
should be brought to a speedy end, and thire- 
fore they appeal both to the iieojile and to 
Government to rhangc their outlook It is 
al«o strongly of the view that parllamrntary 
institutions, snob as they are sliould be utilised 
as instninients for the advaneimcnt of the 
freedom of thi country and it* effeitive defenn 
llic Commlttic is eonvlnecd that to stiimilati 
war effort a big scale ihaugc of jioUcv I- nei(«- 
»ary ’’ 

Views somewhat on similar lines « ere i xpre>-sed 
bv the W orking Committee of tlieIndlan^atloDaI 
Liberal Icdiritlon a ftw day-< later It sal.! 

* The Working lonimlttci pro’e-ts agali -i ibs- 
exclusion of India from the purvbw of tlie 
Atlantic Charter bv the i’rlnie Minl«*er of 
Liiglind His sjifetij 1- Inioi. '‘tsnl vsith tie 
apjieals ntade to India to reyanl t! • '•-'t a. a 
struggle for tie enlargeine-it of Uie '* ef 

inedom and demo'racy . Xlw • ” , 
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cominccd that, in order^ to get the whole- 
lipartcd support of Indians, tlie British Govern- 
ment should hind itself to establish tlie equahtv 
of India with England and the Dominion^' 
unconditionally, both in respect of inteina! 
goiernment and external relations, within a 
very brief period of the termination of the war 
The committee is further of the opinion that in 
any intcrnationil peace conference which may 
be'conicned after the war, India should be 
represented by delegates responsible to the 
Goi ernment of India 

While faioniing the expansion of the Execu- 
tne Council, the committee regiets that no 
substantial pow'cr has been transferred to Indian 
hands and reiterates the Liberal Paity’s demand 
that all portfolios in the Viccioy’s Executive 
Council, including those of defence and finance, 
should be held by non-offlcial Indians repre- 
scntatiie of public life in this country 

The committee is of Wie opinion that it is 
necessary m the interests of India, and paitlc- 
ulaily of the provinces under Governors' rule, 
that both GoN eminent and the Congress should 
reuse then attitude and that the political 
prisoners should be released and the satyagraha 
moiemet be called off," 


it would discharge the obligation which this 
country oives to the Indian people and itself ” 

Mr Amery in a speech at Manchester further 
I explained the Biitish policy towards India and 
said “ Wo can be pioud of Bntain’s contribu- 
tion to India What the Magna Carta won for 
us m the rights of the individual undei the law 
that W'e have given to India We have now 
set ourselves to achieve in co-operation intli 
Indian statesmanship the far greatei miracle 
of building up in India ivithin the space of a 
few years that superstructure of responsible 
freedom which we hCie took centuries to com- 
plete 

“ III spite of suspicion, ive still retain the 
underlying goodwill and confidence in India, 
but above all there is need for goodwill between 
Indians themselves There perhaps lies the 
greatest difficulty and danger before India and 
one which our own form of democracy with its 
rivalry for power between parties has tended 
to accentuate 

The problem of India is not to be solved by 
catch phrases like ‘ We are fighting for demo- 
cracy Why not therefore give India what she 
wants ’ ’ where is the body in existence or to bo 
constituted which can in that sense speak for 
India or express an agreed demand ? 


British Opinion — Biiti,sh response to these 
appeals uas rellected in the statements of 
spokesmen of adianccd sections of opinion, 
tlie press and parliamentarians The London 
Timex, for instance, wiotc " A grai o responsi- 
billty rcits on Go^ ernment to break this vicious 
circle of mistrust and proiocation by c\cry 
■'liif-ms compatible with their duty of main- 
lining public order The jioiition is too serious 
ur rei rimmitions about criors of tin past If 
<i])luioii in this loiinl rj is une isy oi cr the prolon- 
g ition of till deadlock opinion in India — notabb 
in some Congress urilis — is (<|uallv restue at 
wlut ijipears to be the purel> negative i haractei 
of Indian leadership in the face of the crisis 
of the war A tliivly woid would do mmh to 
rallj and cneouiagc those who fiel that the 
moment his coint to nuke a lesoliite attempt 
to hc.il the breach Go\ eminent stands pledged 

to the accept inte of any solution of the constitu- 
tional Issue which is agreed among tiieinsclvcs 
bj the Indi in parties But the Goveininent 
i innot remain cxclusiielv on this ground, valid 
as the rc Isons are for baling taken it noi is it 
possible to postpone to an hide finite future, 
problems whith the war is making every day 
more urgent and more actual 

" It nia\ be doubted whither the c omiJexitiCs 
of (oa'tituliou-miking offer U the jucsent tunc 
th< mu-tt hopifiil Inn ufadvaine But nothing 
loiild be lo't and minh sjmpathj might be 
won b\ a dctirmiind and understanding ctloit 
to bring mor< Indian liaders, iiKbidlng tliosc 
now or n I tilth in active opposition, into a 
re-jioiisiblc sfiire In the t isks of Governinciit 
I'ld in till solution of tlioso problems, iiiibtarv, 
sofiil and cionomlc which weigli hravilv on 
India at tiie pre«ent time Dircit participation 
lit rcsponslbiiltj, whatever from it may take, 
1' tlie onlv trill basis oi dnnotraty A poHrj 
di signed 1*0 atiiicve tins end would enhance the 
Hrlti'Ii pre-tige fliroiiglioiit the Empire and the 
English speikliig world ilorc important still. 


“ There could be no more typical instance 
of loose thinking than that clamour for what is 
called the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India and the protest against the Prime 
Minister’s explanation that article 3 of the 
Charter primarily referred to restoration of 
national life in Europe and, in any case, did 
not qualify m any way our own declarations ns 
to India’s future, with which it is in entire 
harmony 

" I can well imagine if in answer to a demand 
for statement of our Indian policy vve had 
answered merely in terms of the Atlantic Charter 
dciision and indignation would have met so 
vague and unsatisfying a reply The answer 
vve gave last August is no less far-reaching in 
its scope and far more satisfying in the proce- 
dure envisaged and in the pledge involved 

“ It defined as our proclaimed and accepted 
goal that free and equal partnership In the 
British Commonwealth vvliich is usually referred 
to as Oonuniou Status 

That status, t6mblning all the advantages if 
unfettered freedom vvath those of an association 
of intalinlablc value both In peace and war. Is, 
I venluie to assert, the highest in the world ’’ 

Mr Amery dctlaied that the attainment of 
full Indian self government could not lie Indc- 
luutcly dilated by the veto of some extremo 
section on some issue of detail If agreement 
by the mam elements on the main prlnctpbs 
of the constitution was rcaihcd the detail 
would not present any Insuiierablc dlfluulty 
m India or elsewhere lie did not believe that 
Indian statesmen liad so little constitutional 
tapaiity, genuine patriotism or desire to see 
India governed by Indians that they would 
prefer to dmagree indefinitely rather than evolve 
some solution reasonably acceptable all round. 

, The task before Indian staicsmanslilp was 
I Imiiicnatly diflicult, but not hopeless Bcncatli 
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all differences of rchslon, culture, race and 
political stnicture there uas an underpin:: 
unit% , and if some such sort of a unit} had not 
existed it u ould ha\ e had to be inx ented The 
immediate features of the Indian problem u ere 
the outcome of undcrl>ing difficulties and 
reluctance to abandon accustomed methods 
Only recogmtion b} Tud! ins of those difficulties 
could solve the present deadlock 

“ Meanuhilc,” added Mr Aniery, "there is 
no immediate solution that we can bring forth 
as a teniporarv intcnum step foruard uhicli 
docs not run the risk of prejudicing the ultimate 
solution Political status, uhether described as 
Dominion Status or otheruise is not conferred 
like a decoration but acquired by the power to 
exercise and defend at, and todaj that power is 
more necessary than eaer before In its turn 
it can onl} be cffci tia clj sustained by the general, 
phasical and intellectual xigour of the national 
hfe ’’ 

Liberal Federation — The annual session 
of the National Liberal Federation uas held at 
liladras in Christmas neck Sir Bijo} Prasad 
Singh Po} presided 

Sir P S Siaasuami Aijer, Ciiairman of the 
Deception Committee, said " Tiic present 
deadlock cannot be considered to be merelx 
the result of a domestic problem arising from 
the failure of the tuo major comnuinitics to 
come together It Is far more largeh due to the 
issue botueen Britain and ourselies in regard 
to the unuilhngncss of the former to transfer 
real power to the people of India ns nmph 
CMdciiccd bi the schenie for the expansion 
of the Executiic Council ” ' 

Sir Siiaswaiiii adiocatcd closer muon with 
the British Coinmonw c ilth and alliance and 
co-operation with the powers that haic combined 
to oicrcomc tlic totalitarnn powers He 
characterised the Congress ideal of independence 
as ilsionarv and dangerous and the me ins 
and methods acli oented bj them ns Impracticable 
and futile 

Proceeding he said \Millc I liiac iiuhcated 
the cour-c winch our parts has to follow, our 
attitude must not be understood as in\ approsal 
of the poll!} winch iii!> been pursued b% the 
iiON eminent The (toieriiiiicnt liasc no doubt 
reiieatcdla declared that tiiei will help India to 
achleie the goil of a free and equal pirtiicrship 
in the British tommonwedth soon after the 
conclusion of the w ir The controicrsc now 
between the British tfOieriiineiit uul our«el\cs. 
relitcs to the conchtioiis wliicli the tiocenimrnt 
lii\c itt idled to their proiui'C to liriiig the new 
rii itioiisliii) into existence sonic cif tlie-e 
conditions irc of a rharietcr whiili it is not 
l>0'Siblc for iis to fullll 

Ihc iiiO't serious difliculte put forw inl i' 
the idjustiiieiit vl the eliiiii' of th' Mu'lliii 
loiiiiiiuiiite 'llic Hindu c oiiiniuiiitj iiis utecr 
been unwilling to coiucde in\ ' rc I'on ibli 
di maiul' of the Mu=hm eomnmmte or t o proaide 
safcguird' for tliilr just right' Bet wlut 
is to liappcii if It is iini»0"ible to nadi in 
igrecnunt” llic ecuithit between the eliini' 
of the two roininunlties is lir..de the creation 
of British ]>ollc\, and tlie Briti-li (lOtemmcnt 
cinnot at old n-^iKiaiibilit} for its solution 


Tlic demand of the Muslim community for the 
diMsion of India into Pakistan and llindustau 
IS one which no lliiiclu, or for that matter 
anjonc sinccrel} interested in the national 
integrity and welfare of India, can jios«lbly 
agree to In anj negotiations for the settlement 
of control ersics of tills character we often reach 
a point where it is impossible to eoiiic to an 
agreement The Hindus consider that the 
claim of the Mahomedans is one which will end 
in the aidseetion of India and will expo'o 
her to external clanger and Internal anarchy 
and confusion Upon this point the Hindus 
cannot give in under any circumstances 

" Tlic other matters referred to b} Mr Amerj 
arc eomparatixeh easier to settle The present 
deadlock is mainlv clue to the feelings of susjiic ion 
and distrust which ha\e perxaded the relations 
between the people and the (.ox eminent and 
between the ililfercnt communities inter fr 
These feelings haxe been cneoiiragecl b\ the 
attitude and policx of the British Hoxernniciit 
and the unreasonable intransigenee of ui} 
particular jiart} must be oxcreonic bj tic 
autlionties responsible for the sltiintion One 
of the ilex'iees which haxe been aclojitod for 
creating and keeping ahxe feelings of hoslllll} is 
the scparite cltc-toratc for the Hindus and 
Aiuslim which was brought into existence bj 
Lorcl Xlinto ■’ 

Rtfcrrlng to the expansion of the I'xecutlxe 
Council in the Goxernilient of India he said, 
•This expansion his exoked no ontliu«li'm 
among the people for two Tta'ons It has not 
conipletelx Iiuliamsed tin Council and hi!> 
not transferred the most important portfolios 
like defence, liniiiie, huiiieaiid eomniuiilcathiiis, 
to Indian hands It mix perhaps be suggest* d 
that thc> are too important to be transferred 
to Indians during a time of war The handsoiin* 
trlimte which the X ireroj pild a fi w daxs n',.n 
to the cipacitx, wisdom and sidrit of co opera- 
tion of the nimoHlelal Indian niendicr' xiho 
haxe Item rccentl} appoinicil is gritifjliig ninl 
there is no re icon to ajqirrininl that if the 
kex position in the nilnlstrx wire ti m-fcrr* *1 to 
iionoffiiiil Indiiii iinnilnr*, tlic sititj of th* 
couiitrx or the clliiiiinx of the. admiiiistr itlon 
would I'C inqierillcd ’ 

Itcfcrriiig to till future loiistitiitioii of Imlia, 
Mr six isw mil Mxfisiiii Jir .\imrx tblril s 
tint tlic Briti-h form of dcmo<ri(X is unsuitable 
forllidii mil Ills IifCH good rnougli to luxe -tl- 
gitc the xxhoK liclil of jiolltli il 'trintur*' md 
IcHik for preirdfiits in man} dir* itlon- in the 
xxorM 111* lirili-h luttcrn of a ilriiuvritn 
*ciii-Iitutioii I- til* on* xxliiili has xxorlcd 1 lo-l 
siti-futorilx iml an I n,.Ii-limaii mix xirx xxill 
j>ird*<ii II- for mir *l*'lr* t*j follow the I>iitl-li 
moilrl xxlinh In- xxorlcd -o xxcll iinl xxilh xxliUh 
our -tudx cd hi'toix ha- m dc u- familiar ” 

Itibrriii. to -onic of the grix*^t ibpit- In 
the jiolii ' of the l*n’l-li iilniiiil-t’'atio'' tf 
India xxliiih th* XX xr hi- broa,ht l''o j ’■<■>- 
niiii'iiii he -lid X\e xx*re a—err*! tx th* 
inilit irx authciriti* s that all ntec- irx •(<;- 1 sd 
bctu tikcii for till u't-i)uatc d fr***- of t* c 
Bnti-1 i>o--* — ion- in Born a - i I'>*s}a 
a!,d that t! t fo'i > - 11 d t' ♦ f . -if '* * * I " ‘ ' ) 
for th*.m xicrx - n I ’ rt d nuiLi'-'i t< r ,*■* 
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any attack by our enemies The progress of 
the Japanese arms in Malaya, the evacuation 
of Penang and the attack of Hong Kong, said 
to he the Gibraltar of the East, are some of the 
latest incidents of the war nhich show how 
ill-founded were the boastful assertions of confi- 
dence in the sufficiency and preparedness of 
the British forces in this region, and have 
affected the prestige of the British poivcr If 
the Government had embarked in time upon the 
production in India of armament and basic 
industries, we might have been better prepared 
to aicrt the disaster nhich has oiertaken the 
Bntish nai y in the East It is onlj subsequent 
to the nar that the Government have turned 
their attention to the remedjing of some of 
these defects, and it is sery doubtful whether 
even at the • present time the Government 
realise the wisdom and urgency of cany'ingl 
out the industnallsation of India Ko serious 
steps have been taken by the Government 
of India for the encouragement of ship-biiilding 
in India on anj large or adequate scale, and 
no one who has read the accounts of the progress 
recently made by Australia in the matter of 
ship-building can aiccpt the plea of the Govern- 
ment that their omission to launch a vigorous 
programme of ship building is due to the 
difficult) of procuring the supply of the necessary 
engines or other materials from America as 
adequate or satisfactorj We in India have a 
deep-rooted suspicion that the reason why 
Britain has not encouraged a policy of indiis- 
tn ili-ation of India is the fear of Indian competi- 
tion with Briti'h Industrj after the war The 
war affords excellent opportunities for the 
rratlon of new industries, and especially basic 
d key industries, and It is to be hoped that 
tantngt will be taken of the^e opportunities 
the Oovemmrnt of India under the Insplra- 
ion of the non-offit lal clement of the expanded 
Eveciitlve Council ” 

Presidential Address. — Sir Bljoy Prasad 
ill his pre'-identkil .iddrcss, said In view of 
the chaos of fiolitlcil thouglit and undisciplined 
•It tioii, tlie need for a united front for the aclileve- 
ment of our political advanccincnt is great 
'I he group npirlt, the partisan bins class conflict, 
competing self interests— all tins is clogging the 
pstli of our firogrc'S It is unfortunate that 
in the alisenie of colic-ion uiuongst tlic diilcrent 
poiltiial pirtles commiinat and sectional move- 
ments nrc gaining strength Tlic energy of the 
nation !•< being dissipated ov er a host of sectional 
lau'is In nonnal times, we could wait for the 
^Iow progress whcrchj movements gain In 
sfrtiigth gradualij and make for effective 
nnlted action But tlic present situation is 
iikilj to deteriorate hejond redemption If it Is 
left to take its own course Signs are vWble 
whieli inak( it dear tliat the cau-c of dcmocracv 
I- in Jeojiardv I fed tliat our political struggle, 
to hf fipctivc ind fruitful mu'»t move around 
tin orlut of con-titutlonalKin , it must seize 
t V t rv V nnf.igt of pow cr for further conquest 
of till St tte mulilncrj In tober realism, the 
fraiisfercii'C of imlltK il power to Indii can onlj 
tall plan tiirougli tlic coment of the Brltisli 
nition Beiau'C, in tlieorv, tlie Imperial 
I'ailiaiiient i' tlie sole Coiistitiient Asscuibi) 
of the Itrlti'li Lmpire All tliu does not nile 
out the wre ting of political power of tlic ere itioii 
of proxH.r bancUoas lor acbicviug tin, desired 


political goal. If the political system is to be 
suited to the new needs and demands of' the 
country, it must be fashioned by Indians 
themselves In the circumstances, the Constitu- 
tion of the country must be adapted to its 
requirements and should represent the will 
of the people 

" It Is very unfortunate that m a land marked 
by comprehensive synthesis at every turn of 
historical process, the theory of a hostile and 
dual attitude is gaining ground The Pakistan 
mov ement, ns propagated by the Muslim League, 
is a challenge to the fundamental unity running 
through the whole continent of India , it is a 
repudiation of tlie unity of purpose which 
underlies the external multitudinous ramifica- 
tions of society , it encourages an attitude 
towards life where emphasis is placed on differ- 
ences and incompatibilities in scorn of the impulse 
of cohesion Such a scheme leaves society open 
to the assaults of chaos and anarchy. Tlio 
Pakistan movement is undemocratic as it 
perpetuates the tvvo-natlon theory in the political 
economic and social planes As a political 
reality, it has little jnstiflcation. To cut out an 
Indian province, predominantly Muslim, from 
the vitalising effect of the Federation of other 
provinces, or to create conditions for the coales- 
cence of the Muslim-dominated provinces into a 
Federation as the counterpart of the Indian 
Federation of the Hindn-dommatcd provinces 
la not a step forward in the democratic path of 
progress , it is an eloquent and passionate 
preaching of communal ascendancy In defiance 
of social harmony Such a scheme contains 
contradictions which are menacing in the 
ultimate analysis. 

“ The mere pledge of Dominion Status does 
not inspire enthusiasm amongst our countrymen 
because it is fastened round with three vague 
conditions (1) there is no definite timc-Iimit 
at the end of which the pledge will be redeemed , 
(2) the transfer of political powers should bo 
consistent with certain historic and other 
obligations wliicli the Bfitlsli Government have 
towards India , (3) the right of scU-detennina- 
tion will be conceded in the event of agreement 
amongst Indians themselves This threefold 
brake cmiihasiscd in the recent declarations 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India has rendered the pledge illusory and 
incap.ible of being redeemed The history of 
Brftfsli rule in India is strewn with many a * 
broken pledge, and they have honoured such 
pledges only when the Indian national demand 
proved inexorable It is a sad comment on 
British statesmanship 

The declaration by the British Prime Minister 
that the Atlantic Charter so far as it relates to 
'* the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
Government under which they will live” will 
not be applicable to India has disappointed 
Indi.ins greatly, and It lias dccpcncu their 
suspicion tliat Great Britain is not sincere about 
her war alms and In her declarations that this 
stniggle is for the creation of a new world-order 
and for tlic vindication of Democracy, 

" One need Iiardly remind tlic nutliontics 
that uiilcxs Indians arc dellnllcly csiirfd that 
tiicy too will have cqii.il opportunity of being 
liberated when the ucw democratic world-order 
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is ushered m on the victory of the Allied pouers 
in the war it is more than human to evpect that 
India will prove enthusiastic in supportin" 
Great Britain in this struggle and uoiild strain 
her every nerve in rontnbuting to the Allied 
victory The psvchological effect of the recogni- 
tion of India’s just claim for politiral emancipa- 
tion in return for her contribution to this struggle 
for the vindication of Democracy should he 
adequately appreciated Four hundred millions 
of people of this sub-continent uitli ancient 
traditions of culture, heroism and sacriflee 
cannot be coerced to co-opcration merely by the 
bogy of Nasi aggression The Liberal Federa- 
tion has recognised that the present time is not 
congenial for bargaining, though India’s grie- 
vances arc profound and many, and it specifi- 
cally asked that the “ Central Government 
should be so reconstructed as to have by con- 
vention a fully national character ” and “ the 
British Government should not ordinarilv 
interfere uith any policy that has the support of 
such an Bvccutive and the Central Legislature ” 
All this could be done uithin the InmUtious of 
the Constitution Act of 1935 

“ The uar has already reached our frontiers 
To stand by and uateh the landalHin of in- 
famous aggressors invites disasters on us Our 
grievances against British rule arc great and 
grave, but we have a duty to our own country 
Wc cannot calmly see our countrj overrun bj 
plunderous hordes We must resist them , 
we must co-operate uitli those nho arc in the 
field to resist them Nazi Germany and Imperial 
Japan lin\c threatened our peace and security , 
they arc stretching themselves for their own 
expansion , they arc menacing the basis of 
civilisation In uhicli uc are interested The 
situation calls forth our Milling services and 
sacrifices for the victory of the Allies in the 
cause of Indian Democricy If India falls a 
victim to the authoritarian pouers the clock 
of our political progress Mill be definitely put 
back and she Mill have to undergo ruthless 
suppression for an indeftmte period of time 
It is for the sake of India that Indians should 
offer their services and resources This is 
not the time to bargain on the doctrinal plane, 
although Mc should not stop impressing the 
British Government that for fulicr utiiisition 
of the vi tiling co-opcration of India the settling 
of political accounts is urgent As rialists, 
vie cannot remain indifferent to the need for 
co-opcration in Mar-efforts and to the ncccs'itv 
of political adjustment There is a visible 
bond bctMccu these tMo pressing issues 

“ In the sphere of politics the transfer of 
poMcr to Indians is necessary, in the field of 
economics, primary efforts siiould lie the 
aiigmentition of national Mcaltli mUIi ccpiltaiile 
distribution amongst nil the dyiiamit factors of 
production, in social matter^, vie should ri'C 
from the slough of hstlcssncss and make our 
society more vigorous and responsive But 
signs arc not M.inting tint the politltnl objective 
IS bring neglected in the siraiublc for group- 
supremuv , tint cionoiiiic legislations arc 
directed towirds the groM-th of clave antagonism 
Mithoul paving heed to the creation of national 
wealth, and that social apithv and instabihtv 
arc perpetintcil bv a fabe eont’ept of indiv idiia- 
lism M e must ov erioiue the spirit of broo<ling 


cUssatisfactioii that prevails in the country. 
I feel that the time is high for an nctiv c rally 
around the flag of eonstruetivc pntionnlism for 
the attainment of our objectives I trust the 
Federation will keeji this in mind " 

Resolutions — The session passed the follow- 
ing resolutions 

“ The National Liberal Federation of India 
feels that the war of aggression started by Nari 
Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and 
Impcn.tl Japtin has proved to be a grc.it menace 
to freedom, pc.itc .iiid tranquillity in the world 
The Federation is of the opinion that the forces 
of progress and Justice in this tonllict arc 
I represented by the Allied PoMcrs such ns Great 
I Britain, America, Soviet Bussla and Chinn 
! The Federation feels that the present Far Bast 
I War situation has brought India into the front 
line of the conflict and therefore appeals both 
jto the Government and the people to view the 
. situation realistically, and nmbilisc the resources 
of the country in men and material, to protect 
the lives of India’s teeming millions from the 
imminent d.ingcr, which thrc.itcns the count rv 
At the same time it feels that tlic unity between 
the Govcinmcnt and the people reqiilrcil for the 
ncccs8.iry effort will not be jiossiblc unlei-s a 
new jisvchological atmosphere is created by a 
change in the policy’ of His Majestv’s Govern- 
ment towards India, which is urgently e.illcd 
for ” 

“ Tlic N.itional Liberal Federation of IiuH.i 
protects against the I’nmo JllnUter’s speech 
excluding India from the scope of the Atl.intlc 
Charter and the recent speeches of Mr Amcry 
and Lord Linlithgow reiterating the determina- 
tion of His KLijcstv’s Government to make 
no change in their policy towards India 

“ The Federation vihlle regarding the recent 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Bxeeiitlvc Council 
by the appointment of additional Indian 
members os a step in the right direction, consider- 
it as entirelv Inadequate to meet the need-* 
of the situation It is of the opinion that tiie 
Central Government should be so reconstruited 
as to have a fiillv national character 'Ihe 
Lxccutlve Council should consi«t entirelv of 
non-ofliiial Indians who should tike eliargi of 
all portfolios including tlio-e of Difenie and 
Iinancc The reconstructed Government should 
deal with all qiie-tlons of polliv on the bisl- of 
joint responsibility , and the British tiov 1 rnim nt 
should not ordinarilv Intirfcre with any jioliiv 
that h.is the support of the Indianlsid Lxiiutive 
and the Central Legivlatiire 

” In regard to all InUr-Inii>erial and Inter- 
national matters the rcconstnietid (fovernineut 
should be treated on the same footing as 
Doininion Govemmenfs The lederatlon 
further demands tint in order to remove the 
doubts and .ipi>rchen'lons tliat hav e been ere iled 
•IS to the genuineness of the intentions of HI- 
Majesty’s Government regarding the future 
constitutional status of India it should i'C 
imiiicdiatelv deilarcd that Indli will enjov tb* 
IMvition of cqiialitv in ri^ginl to lioth st mi- and 
liiiKtionv with Lngiind anit flu Donilniviis 
within a period not exeeedi'g iv o yfV’v *t»-r 
, the contlusion of the v ar 

j “In the opininn of Ibe r»d r ♦!' ‘ ’’e 

Jgrivily of th' Iiit» rii •tioaal < *. ,t j*'- 
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acceptance of the demands put forward above, a 
matter of urgent importance It is necessary 
at this juncture that the Go\ eminent should 
tahe hold and statesmanlike steps to bring 
about a unity between the people and the 
Goiernmcnt in the best interest of both India 
and England ” 

“ The National Liberal Federation of India 
is cmphaticallj opposed to any idea of diMding 
India into I’aklstan and Hindustan on com- 
munal basis Such a division in the opinion 
of the Federation is anti-national and inimical 
to the unity and cohesion of India and entails 
the danger of disintegrating the national 
units, resulting in complete disruption of the 
nation ” 

" The National Liberal Federation, while 
agreeable to the safeguardng of the interests 
of all sections of the people considers that the 
aim of India’s pplitieal evolution should be a 
democracy not based on considerations of 
race or creed, and therefore, the Federation is 
definitely opposed to the permanent existence 
of coiumunal electorates and the present Com- 
munal Award at the same time as it would 
not be practicable to effect this reform imme- 
diately owing to existing conditions It con- 
siders that steps should be taken towards the 
elimination of separate communal electorates 
by the creation of joint electorates with reserved 
scats for a definite period ” 

Appeal to Premier. — A joint statement and 
appeal to the I’nmc Minister of Great Bittain 
was made carti in the new y car by a number of 
Iirumincnt Liberal and oilier moderate politi- 
tlan» It said — 

"The grsMtv of the international situation 
comptls some of us, who liaic spent long yeirs 
in file public life of Jndi i to make this appeal to 
you to realise the urgent necessity for transform 
ing tlic entire spirit and outlook of the adminis- 
tration 111 India Detailed discus>ions of the 
<|Ui*-tion of the permanent lonxtltution iua\ well 
wait for more projutloiis times until ifter 
M( torv has i)cpn ailiieied in thi-- ritanit 'truggle 
again-t the forces whiili threaten iiMluation 

“ But some bold -troke of far sighted states 
inauship is (.died for witliout delay in India 
at till' hour of growing danger to her safety, 
to enil-t lier whoii hearted .ind aetise co 
ojier itioii in intensifying the war elfort Miilioiis 
of men and w omen are rcijulrcd for tlie adoption 
of flfeitiic ineisurts designed to jirotict the 
<l\iliin iiojmlation Tiie heart of India must 
lie tnuelud, to rouse litr on a nation-wide stale 
to tlie tall lor sera ice nniUstracted liy internal 
and domcatu dllfcreiiics 

’ Is it not po'-lble for you to declare at this 
jiiriitire tint India will no longer bctrratid 
i' a dijiindeiiea to bt ruled from \Miite 
l.ill Hid liMKifurtii lilt I unslilutiou il po-Ulon 
uid j'liwir^ will 111 idi ntu il witli tlu>-e oi oilier 
iii'lt- in tin Bnti-li ( omnionwi iltii ’ Siitli a 
diilirittcn '-hotild, wc sugge-t lie aicompinltd 
b\ loninte meisiin- (abiiljtcd to linpri-s 
lilt' ]i< njilt tint in loujmuing wiili tin war 
• Hurt Tlit\ irt siftguirdiug thnr own friidnm 
Tin -c 111 *' i-uri - are 

(1) 'lilt *on\crsion and expulsion of tin 
l'•ntrll Lxfi ittiM touniii into a truly intional 


Government consisting entirely of non-officlals 
of all recognised parties and communities, and in 
charge of all portfolios, subject only to responsi- 
bility to the Crown , ' 

(2) The restoration, in provinces now ruled 
autocratically by Governors in accordance with 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act, of 
popular goaernmciits bioadly based on the 
confidence of different classes and communities , 
failing this, the establishment of non-official 
Executive (Jonncils responsible to the Crowm, as 
proposed for the Centie 

(3) 'Ihc recognition of India’s right to direct 
representation thiough men chosen by the 
national government in the Imperial War 
Cabinet (should such a body he set np), in all 
Allied war councils, wherever established, and at 
the peace conference , and 

(4) Consultation with the national Govern- 
ment, precisely on the same footing and to the 
same extent as BLis Majesty's Government 
consult the Dominion Governments in all 
matters affecting the Commonwpalth as a wliole 
and India in particular 

“ These are war measures whose adoption 
need in no way prejudice the claims or demands ' 
of different parties in regard to India’s permanent 
constitution But knowing intimately the 
feelings and aspirations of our countrymen as 
we do, w'o must express onr conviction that 
nothing less than the inauguration of this policy 
can resolve the crisis in India The uigency 
of immediate action cannot be ovoi -emphasised. 
Wc appeal to you in all sincerity but with the 
greatest emphasis to act, while tlioro is still 
time for suili action, so tlint India may line 
lip witli flic oilier anti-Axis Powers on a footing 
of absolute equality with tlicni in a common 
struggle for the freedom of humanity 

•* Since tins is a matter of great public impor- 
tance, wc propose to make it public after it has 
reached you ’’ 

Tiic signatories are — Mr T II Venkatarama 
Sastn, Mr Snnnasa Sastn, bir P S Sixaswaml 
\iyar. Sir Jagdish Prasad, Knnwar Sir Mahnraj 
Mngii, Mr Jayaknr, Sir t’liunil.il B Mehta, 
bir Kahimtoola Chlnoy, Sir M V Joshl, Dr 
hachidannnd Sinlia, Mr Maliomcd kunns, 
bir S lladhakrishnan and Sir 'Icj Bahadur 
bapru 

.Since tlie c.iblc to tlie Prime Ministci was 
sent, Sii It P Paranjpye (Poona) and Mr 
Jaiuslicdji Niisserwanji (cx-Mayor) Karaciil, 
lia\e bigmllcd tlielr willingness to join the 
icprcsciitatlon 

Leaders’ Conference. — It took some time 
for Mr C'liiirilnll to rcjily to tills ajipcal, as lie 
W.IS then in Ameriia Sliortly after his return 
liome, lie nnnoiiiiLcd tlie C'lipiis Mission Mean- 
while aiiutlicr session o*' llic Non-l’aity' Leaders’ 

< uiifiriiiit was licld in Dtllil in i'cbriiary I1W2 
bir Ptj Baiiadtir bapru slid — 

' It Is stated that tlie August Dularation 
antieipitid tlie wisdom of llie Afitntli Cli.irtir 
Wben we ask if the (barter apjilied to liidln, 
the rfjily is ’No' Siinly tlie j.nglisli p<oiili 
oiigiit to be able* to say a eiiniilL thing in jil.dii 
Lnglixb languigt' 1 want J.nglnnd to make 
lip her mind at on(( tli.it Indit i' no inorv to 
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remain ns a Dependency We nant to defend 
ourselves , lienee our demand Mr Churchill 
alone can answer clcarlj, bravely and courage- 
ously the call of statcsmnnsliip If Sir Churchill 
should fail, then u oc betide India and England ” 

General Cliinng-Kni-Slick’s fare well message 
(See Chapter on Indian National Congress) 
formed the principal theme of vigorous and 
enthusiastic speeches 

The speakers, particularlj Mr M E .Ta^ akar, 
underlined the Marshal’s expression of hope that 
the British Go^crnnlent nould, iMthout uniting 
for demands from the Indian people, grant them 
real pouer fortliuith The speakers also 
declared that only a National Government 
could effectively conduct the uar, and that a 
National Government uoiild haac gnen a 
greater and better welcome to the Slarshal and 
Madame 

The conference passed a resolution recording 
its “ high appreciation of the honour done to 
India by the Mt.lt of Their Excellencies Genera- 
lissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shck and its 
uholc-hcartcd ndimration of the heroic struggle 
for national freedom earned on by tlic Chinese 
people under their gallant and inspiring leader- 
ship ” 

Sir C B Beddy mo^cd a resolution urging 
that the persons selected by the Go\crnnicnt of 
India for representation on the War Cabinet 
•iiid the Paciflc War Council in London “ should 
bo non-ofllcial Indians commanding the confi- 
dence of the public " 

On Sli Maharaj Singh’s motion the conference 
passed a resolution ox|ncssiiig the opinion 
“th.it in the ProMnccs tlie rule of Go\crnors 
under section 9) of the Go\crnmcnt of Indi.i 
Act should forthuith cease and that popular 
Go>crnmcnts cnjojing public confidence should 
be established ’’ 

The mam resolution u as moa ed bj Mr M B 
Ja\akir It expre-sed ’ profound dissatisfac- 
tion’’ that “all real pouer in the Central 
Goa ernmeiit i* «till concentrated m British hands 
inasmuch as the kea portfolios of Defence 
I'lnnnce, Home ind Coiiiiiiunicntions coiitimie 
to be uithlield from Indians ’’ Ihe icsolution 
called lor an .ibandoiinieiit .it this critic.il st.igc 
of tlic existing polic> of the British Goa criiinciit 
and urged the imiiiediate .ido])tion of the follou- 
lug measures bj Ills Majestj s Goacrumeiit 

(1) A dcclnr.ition that India shall no longer 
be treated as a dependenea to be ruled from 
Whltehill and that henceforth lur roiistitii- 
tion.al position and pouers mil be identic il mill 
those of the other sclf-goa ermiig units of the 
Britlsli Conimonucalth 

( 2 ) l>uring the period of the war the 
Goaernor (leiicrirh Bxccutlae (.oiincii simll 
be reconstructed isatriilj ^ itlonal Go\ ernineiit 
fiiiutiomng on the biscs of joint and collectnc 
respoiisibihta and consisting eiitirch of non 
otlu lals eiijoMng public conndciiie and in 1 lnr;.t 
of all portfolios subject to rcsj.onslbilita to the 
Crown and in regird to lb feme without pre- 
judice to the position of the ( oinm iiub r 111 
Chief as the executive he cd of the defence fore* - 

(. 5 ) Ihc British tiovcrniiunt should rcco-'iii-c 
the ruht of Jiidii to direct rc pre-ent ifioii 


through persons chosen by the National Govern- 
ment in all allied war councils wherever estab- 
lished and at the peace conference 

(4) Tlic National Government should be 
consulted in all matters preclselv on the same 
footing and to the same extent as llis Majestj s 
Government consult the Dominions 

Cnpps Mission — As if 111 reply to the Indian 
Leaders’ appeal, Mr Churchill said in Parliament 
on March II, 1042 

“ The crisis III the affairs of “*Indla arising 
out of the .Tapanese idv ance, has made Brit iln 
wish to rallv all the forces of Indian life to guard 
their land fiom the menace of the inv icier 
In August, 1040 a statement was mule about 
the aims and poliev whldi wc arc pursuing in 
India This amounted, in short to a promise 
that, as soon as possible after tlie war, India 
should attain Dominion Status in full fretdom 
and equality with this coiintij and other 
Dominions under a constitution to be framed bv 
Indians bv agreement amongst themselves and 
acceptable to the mam elements in the Indian 
national life 

“ This was of course, subject to the fiiinimcnt 
of oui obligations for the protection of mhiorifits., 
including the depressed classes, and oiir treatj 
obligations to the Indian States and to a scltlc- 
nient of certain lesser m itters arising out of our 
long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub continent 

“However in order to cloth these general 
declar.itions mtli precision and to coiivlme all 
classes, races and creeds in liull.i of our simere 
resolve, tlic ^^.lr tablnct have agneil iiiiitcdlj 
upon conclusion for prc-cnfaiicl future mtloii, 
which. If accepted bj India as a whole, would 
.avoid the alternative dangers cither that the 
resistance of a powerful mlnorit} iiilglit impo'i 
an indefinite veto upon tlic wishes of the iiiajo- 
ritv or tint a mijorit} decision might hi t iken 
which would bo resisted to a point I’estriicflvi of 
internal Inrmonv and f ital to tlic setting up 
of a new constitution 

•\Ae had thoiiglit of setting forth iiiiiii‘’di itflv 
the terms of tld- attempt bv a coii-triKlivc 
contriimtion to aid Indii In the n ali-atinii of 
I full '■elf gov crniiic lit \\i ire however appre- 
lien-ive that to 111 iki a juililir amiouiu < iii< nt 
It such I moment as tin- might do more liiriii 
than good 

“Me must first as-urc oiirsclve- dli it our 
sdicme would wan a rensonnbic and priitic.al 
meisnre of accciitinie and tliiis promote 
conccntrition of ill tlioiiglit and energies upon 
the defence of tlieir iiitivc sqiI 

should ill serve the common cause if we 
iiiidc a ileclanitioii which would lie rejected 
bv the essential elements in the Indiiii world, 
and whieb would provoke fierce constitution d 
iii<l lommiiinl di juites it 1 moment vilitn ttu 
enciiij is it the gitc-of Indii 

\ccc>rdinglv, ’ tin I’rimi Mini Ic r c niiticiin d, 

wc i<riii>0'i to 'tnd a nniiilxr of tin t' ir 
< ibimt to Iricln to «iti iv lilii’-. If cri tl < s« o', 
l»v jicrsonil I on-iili moil tin' th* coii’n-io s 
upon w huh VIC arc igrud indwbnh vm lij 
icprcs-cnt a ju-t ind find sobliui ^ ‘ 

the ir inirjMt-c Tin lor.l I’riw ■■ -I I'nt J • 
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of the House Sir Sta&ord Cnpps, has volunteered 
to undertake this task 

" He carries vith him the full confidence of 
His 3ifajcst5’’s Go^emment, and he will strive in 
their name to procure the necessary measure of 
assent, not only from the Hindu majority but 
also from those great minorities amongst irhich 
the Muslims are most numerous and on many 
grounds pre-eminent 

" The Lord Pris y Seal svill at the same time 
consult with^the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chicf on* the military situation, bearing 
alwass in mind the paramount responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Go\crnment by every means 
in their power to shield the people of India 
from the perils which now beset them We 
must remember that India has a great part 
to play in the world struggle for freedom and 
that her helping hand must be extended in 
loyal comradeship to the valiant Chinese people i 
who ha\ e fought alone so long 

" We must remember also that India is one 
of the bases from which the strongest counter- 
blows must be struck at the advance of tyranny 
and aggression 

‘ Sir Stafford Cripjis will set out as soon as 
Lon\enicnt and suitable arrangements can be 
made He w ill command in his task the heartfelt 
good wishes of all parts of the House, and, 
meinwhilc no words will be spoken or debates 
held here or In India which would add to the 
liiirdon he has a«sumcd in Ins mission or lessen 
the pro'ppits of good result ” 

liberals’ Reaction. — Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Itos, I’rc'idcnt of the Liberal Federation 
of indi I Sir Clilmanlal Sctalsad and Jlr Nausliir 
Itlnriuli'i Honorary Sccretarv of the Federa- 
tion saw Sir Stafford Crlpps on April 2 and 
roniiniinleited to him the following siews of the 
liberal lederation on the draft declaration 
(See Chapter on Indian Kational Congress ) 

" The C ouncil of the Liberal Federation has 
Mrj carefulh examined the draft declaration 
broimht b\ Sir Stafford Cnpps It welcomes 
the projios.ils to make India a sclf-go\ eriiing 
domiiiion with the same status and functions 
•i" are enjojed bj Great Britain and other 
member-* of the Commonwealth On examina- 
tion of the different heads of the proposals the 
Coiiniil feels that the prosi<*lon gising liberty to 
am prosince not to at cede to the Indian Union 
1 - iraiiuht with serious difriciiltics and dangers 
The ireitlon of more than one Federal Union 
In India, Insing their own separate armies, 
niaj rc-iilt, In certain concchablc circumstances 
In a loullict between them It would almost 
ImmedistcK lead to ciu-toms barriers, and 
loiiipll* itid quesitionb about ports, r.ailwajs, 
ixi-tin,: piibll* debt, etc, would arise Morc- 
oMr, the wi ikni'** of the militar} organisation 
O’ III*' one or the other of the different Unions 
will -iriou'lj impiir the safetj and defence of 
In 111 a- a whob 

■ Tin* ( oiinul further fccl« tint cominiinil 
fming' would be fiirtiiir Lxarerbatcil in the 
roiir-e of carrying out the process of arming 
•at a decision about accession or non-accc='lon 

“ All the-c and other con-ldcr.itions, md the 
acriom dangers and dilbcultics should be fully 


considered before His Majesty’s Government 
finally decide to implement these proposals 

“ The Council has ahvays been of the xiew 
that the interests of different communities 
should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
different communities should have proper voice 
in the governance of the country But the 
proposals now made go far beyond the necessities 
of the case and wdll seriously affect not only 
the unity and solidarity of India but her stature 
and influence in the Commonwealth of Hatlons 

“ One of the effects of the proposals is that the 
question whether a Provinee accedes to the 
union or not wiil in the last resort be determined 
by a plebiscite unless 60 per cent of the lower 
bouse of the legislative vote for accession. 
The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare 
majority The Council feels that the decision 
of such momentous question should not be con- 
cluded by a bare majority, but that some mini- 
mum percentage, say at least 55 per cent, 
should be prescribed The Council also secs 
no reason w'hy women who are entitled to xote 
for the elections to the legislatures, and can be, 
and are members of the legislature, should bo 
denied a vote in the plebiscite 

“ With regard to the representation of Indian 
States on the constltution-mifking body, the 
Council urges that the people of the States 
should be given a voice in the selection of the 
representatives of the States on this body 

** On the subject of defence, the representation 
of India -on the War Cabinet and the Pacific 
War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes 
But this should not stand in the w’ny of the 
appointment of an Indian ns a Defence Member 
Such an appointment will have a tremendous 
effect in producing the necessary psychological 
reaction which will bring the Indian people 
whole-heartedly in the war effort 

" The Council of the Liberal Federation 
would also urge the British Government to 
appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression 
invohes totalitarian defence and that a total 
w.ar cannot be won unless the Indian nation 
as A united political entity throws itself into this 
war heart and soul Malaya, Singapore and 
Rangoon serve as grave warning as to how even 
in modern warfare, technical skill alone, without 
the spontaneous support of the millions on the 
‘ home front ’, can achieve little on the military 
front It IS the considered opinion of the 
Council that full co-operation of the Indian 
people will not be secured in the war effort 
unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed. 

" With regard to the question of reconstitu- 
ting the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, the Liberal Federation Council would 
sugge-t that the Governor-Gener.il’s Council 
should be nationalised, so that by conventions 
in the near future, the Goiernor-Geiieral may 
assume the position of a constitutional head of 
jins Gox eminent ” 

I SaprU'Jayalcar Memorandum. —Sir Tcj 
1 B.ih idiir bajirii and Mr M It .Tay.akar, in a 
I joint inernoranduin to .Sir Stafford t’ripjis, 
pre-ioed for the incliicion of an Indkin Defence 
Member in the OoMraor-ficneral’s Lxcenthe 
Council, and iiiiioiig otlur things .i“kcd 
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that the majority required for any decision by a 
provincial legislature to adhere or not to adhere 
to the Uidon should not be less than 65 per cent 
of the Indian members of the Lower House I 
present at the meeting at which the decision 
6 taken The memorandum opposed a plebis- 
cite for the purpose and calls attention to the 
necessity for the restoration of popular Govern- 
ments in the provinces 

Su: Tej Bahadur and Mr Jayabar said — 

" IVc obscr^e from the draft declaration that 
excepting clause (e) there is very little in the 
declaration about the changes to be introduced 
in the constitution of the Government of India 
during the period of the war It may be that 
instructions have been or may be issued to His 
Bxccllency the Viceroy to bring about the 
necessary changes in the composition and the 
constitution of the Executive Government 
If any such instructions have been issued, we 
are not aware of them, but ne must point out 
that Indian opinion attaclies the greatest import- 
ance to the transfer of real power in the Central 
Government at the present moment, and it is for 
this reason that ive emphasize the necessity 
of the complete non-offlcialization of 6o^ ernment 
without the reservation of any portfolio during 
the interim period 

“ We realize that the transfer of absolute 
control over defence at the present juncture, 
when it IS necessary that thcic should be unity 
' of direction and control of military policj , would 
not be in the best interests of England and 
India But we fail to sec how this end will fail 
to be achicA cd by the appointment of an Indian 
Defence Member, who, we presume, wrlll be a 
man possessed of a due sense of responsibilit} 
and would be only too willing to accept expert 
advice and to work in the closest co-operation 
w ith the War Cabinet 

“ While we appreciate the necessity of unity 
of policy and control in matters of defence, 
w c think, in common with most of our country- 
men, that the appointment of an Indian Member- 
in-charge of Defence, working in close associa- 
tion and co-operation with the War Cabinet 
and willing to accept expert ad\ice, will be 
taken, at this stage, as an unmistakable token 
of the reality of the transfer of such power 
and as a sj mbol of the confldence of His Majesty's 
Government in the people of this countrj 
^ye have no doubt that the object of His 
Majcst>’8 Government is that the people of this 
country should feel that this is their own war, 
but wo feel tint the requisite sense of responsibi- 
lity for the defence of the country can best be 
stimulated by an appeal to their sense of pride 
and self-esteem and by the two countries — 
England and India— comjilctely Idcntifjing 
themselves with eath other in the common 
cause of defending this countrj' We stronglv 
hold that it would be a mistake to ignore the 
strength of the sentiment of the people on this 
subject 

**We desire to state uncqiiiv ocnliv that we 
are stronglv in favour of the Indian people 
rendering cverj possible help in the successful 
prosecution of the war At the same time, we 
feel cquallj clearlj that in order to achieve 
that end, it is necessary that, during the period. 


of the war, there should be an Indian Defence 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General. 
We are fully aware of the arguments to the 
contrary and we do not wish to overlook or 
minimise them , but w e feel that the arguments 
in favour of the adoption of tins step arc 
over-whelming 

" The adoption of an Indian Defence Member 
will have a great effect on Indian psjchology 
It will inspire the people with confidence and 
materially help in altering the present mentality 
of the people which in our opinion, is not ade- 
quately zealous in the successful prosecution of 
the war We do not in the slightest degree 
desire that there should be anj' conflict between 
his powers and those of the Commander-in-Chief 
in technical matters or in decisions about the 
movements or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matters. We think that the 
presence of such a member will, far from w eaken- 
ing the military position in India, strengthen 
it, and the political effects of this step will be 
verj' wholesome 

“ Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and 
inexhaustible resources of man-power remaimng 
untapped in the j’outh of the countrj', which 
can be mobilized by methods which a Defence 
Member drawn from the people can alone 
effcctivelj' employ His approach to this store 
house of strength will be by methods vitally 
different from those which the British oiBcial 
mind has hitherto emplojed with such little 
effect We venture to suggest that, at this 
critical time, when the danger is daily approach- 
ing, the old world ideas of keeping Indians in 
the perpetual position of unarmed helplessness 
and also the feelings of distrast and suspicion 
which hav e led to this pohej', should be forth- 
with abandoned and a new era of hope and 
confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort 
by England and India on terms of mutual 
reliance, association and truthfulness It is 
only such an association that w ould be produc- 
tive of the maximum effort of this country, 
resiilting eventually in a victorj, based on the 
self-esteem, honour and willing sacrifice of a 
proud people 


“ On all these grounds, we desire strongly 
to jiress. tlic ini liision of an Indian Defence 
Member in tlic Executive t'oiincii as otherwise, 
the declaration, whatever its other merits 
niaj' be, will fail to achieve the object it is 
intended to scrv e It should not, in our opinion 
be difficult to define the spheres of activity 
of the Defence Member and of the Commander- 
in-Chief so as to av old conflict , nor should It bo 
difficult to secure close co-operation and co- 
ordination betw een the two 


“ Willie we recognize the justice of allowing 
any province of British India the libertv of 
remaining out of the new constitution and of 
retaining its present constitutional jiositlon, 
we arc not free from considerable doubt 'iiul 
anxictj' about the wisdom of the further provi- 
sion wluch makes It po«MbIc for another I ediral 
Union being established bucli a 1 cderal 
Union inaj in certain couteivablc circunistauKS 
be a rival or hostile union But apnrt from 
tins, wc cannot favour any step whitli nivv have 
the effect of breaking up flic int^ritj of tlic 
count!} fostered bj a long eucccsslon of Hinou 
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nnd Emperors and a galaxy of British 

administrators W'e arc convinced ^that the 
creation of more than one Union, howsoever 
consistent in theory vith the principle of self- 
deterniination, will be disastrous to the lasting 
interests of the country and to its integrity and 
security 

“ In the draft declaration which has been 
handed oier to us we do not find any indication 
of the precise majority of votes uhich mil be 
required in a proiincial legislature to carry a 
icsolution as to uhether the province will or 
mil not adhere to the union We are, however, 
of the opinion that in a matter of this moment- 
ous character the method of bare majority 
cannot be adopted and that the majonty 
required for anv decision on this ciuestion should 
not be less than 05 p c of the Indian members 
of the Loner House at iihich the resolution 
IS jiassed We do not think that a decision in 
vliuh the Indian population is primarily intcr- 
e->tcd should be airowcd to be inilucnccd by the 
votes of European members to whom the 
question of remaining in one Federation or 
anofliei cannot be of the same importance as 
it IS to the Indian membeis Me are also 
stronglj of the opinion that once this principle 
of a prcsrribod majority of votes in a legislature 
is accepted, it uould not only be superliuous 
Iiiit might easily lead to grave social disorder 
if resort uere to be had to the further device 
of a plcbneitc of the adult population of the 
jirovinec We feel that in the evistliig circum- 
stances of the country, sucli a plebiscite, how- 
i-oov(>r democratic in thcorv is bound to lead to 
serious toiiscuuente^, gravelv disturbing peace 
and trin<iuillit\ not onlv in the province 
concerned but in other areas to which the 
contagion mav easily sjiread, leading to violent 
comiuund or religious contUcts lor these ■ 
rci'-mi' uc c innot conceal our grave concern 
as to the wisdom and c\jiedtcne,v of jirovlsion 
innKing it po-slblc for some jirovhitca to coqibinc 
into a sc par vte union 

‘‘ W c attach importance to the possibility' 
of the icaclcrs of Indian opinion in tlic principal 
rommumties coming to some mutual agreement 


before the cessation of hostilities— an agreement 
which may secure and safeguard the interests 
of all minorities by providing for (ci) their 
representation in the legislature, (b) in the 
Government to be established, and (c) reserva- 
tion to them of the fullest liberty in matters of 
conscience, religion and culture If the con- 
tending parties begin to work together in a 
common cause during the interim period, 
they will, wo hope, learn to-appreciatc one 
another’s point of view, and a spirit of tolerance 
and confidence may be generated, conducive 
to a final settlement which will secaire the posi- 
tion of the minorities In the fullest measure 
mthoiit causing a disruption of the well- 
established integrity of the country 

“ If, however, all attempts during the inter- 
vening period to secure one Federal Union 
unhappily fall and the overwhelming wishes 
of the provinces to have a separate union arc 
indicated through their legislatures, and the 
evils pointed above of having a separate union 
arc prevented or mitigated, we have no objection 
to the experiment suggested In the draft declara- 
tion being made subject, of course, to what wo 
have stated above 

“ Lastly, we desire to call attention to the 
necessity of the restoration in the provinces 
of a popular form of Govermnent There is 
no reference to this question in the draft declara- 
tion, probably because it is intended to leave 
it for decision by the new Government which 
is to bo established at the Centre We consider, 
how ever, that tlie rule which at present prevails 
in so many provinces under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act should he brought 
to an immediate end and tlieii admlmstratlon 
restored once more to popular control If for 
the successful working of the Provincial Govern- 
ments it shoiid he necessary to establish coalition 
Governments, we would indeed wclconio such 
an arrangement 

" On all other points anslng out of the draft 
declaration of Sir btalford Crijips wo do not 
wish to say anything more than that we arc in 
general agreement with the line adopted by 
His Majesty’s Government ” 
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The awakening ol political consciousness' 
among Muslims m India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All- India Muslim 
League was formed It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old It became sufliclently Important 
CO enter Into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 

Indian l^atlonal Congress The League fell 
on evil da\ s in the ’tw enties, and diflcrences set 
In among Its members When enhanced powers 
were conferred' on India by the Montford 
Beforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share In the control of the administration 
of the country and in Go^crnment posts This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whoso promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands With the 
prospect of still fmther constitutional reforms 
at the end of the flrst ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more eftcctivcly 
than the League The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1028 
publlLatton 
Inclusion in the 
in 1033 helped this process of consolidation 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the bplit within the Musilm League and, if possi- 
bie, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body The latter 
( tiled, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and llic League marched from strengtli to 
strcnglh until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Mu-liin community on the eve of the 
iirst CiColioiiB to the pioviiicial legislatures under 
the Govcinment of India Act of 1935 For the 
Iirst lime in the political history of Sluslims 
liicir representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active ail India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr Jiimali, and lub 
co-workers, aitliougli tlie succcbs of League 
nominees was not very striking Doubtless 
Mr Jinnah, who was the guiding spirit behind 
this new activity, was handicapped bj flssiparous 
icndrncies and rcnctionaiy forces in disUnt 
provinces beyond tlie splicrc of bis direct in 
lincnee This was soon rectified bv tlic growing 


of our basic principle that vv e are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very' inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent ” 

These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate vv'ith the Congress 
in its e\tremiBt programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together The situation 
ivas rendered more diillcult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by tlie Congress and Its Presi- 
dent, Faiidit Jawaharlal Nehru Mr Jinnnh 
refused to convert the League into “an under- 
study of tlie Congress” and firmly uplield 
the po-vitlon of the Muslim community The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the cupport of the 
Muslim community Very few Congress Muslims 
were nut up ns candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed Tlie Congress therefore set 
about roping in the MUblims by an appeal to 
tlicir economic conscience, explaining that the 
out to alleviate the sullerings 


Congress was 

'rtV^ of (he masses, Muslims as well ns Hindus, and 
Tw- I'LtrinA utl W “Plrft tl'o “3 a whole In this process 

hw*n Urfnrmt i League and its leaders came m for a great 

deal of violent cntfeiism at the hands of the 


Congress managers On behalf of the Leagwe 
Mr Jinnah retoi ted “ The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nitiomilism As I have always 
niuintnmed, the Muslim League is prepared to 
j wn hands with any prograssive party in the 
fight for the country's freedom, but to achieve 
this the uiiostioii ot minorities must be settled 
iatisfacloiily Here I am not talking of only 
Mu-hnis but all minorities Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ovn selves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and polity 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent ” 

Payaiig little liocd to these words ol warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way 
Puffed w ith the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of League leaders In 
whatiinvbc described ns non-Muslim provin- 
ces — th it 15, those in whiili the Mu'-lims are in a 
ininorily — the Congress formed Ministries with- 


iunuence of Mr Jinnnh and the League among ' consulting and securing the co operation of 
tlie Miiblims , the Muslim League No doubt attempts were 

Mr Jiimahs iiinuciice among Ihe Jl'isbms ' tT'-Jt'..- ‘‘ 

mcrcascd rapidlv in the veils following tbe,' 

idvciit of llie 1915 coustitiitioii 'llie Muslnii S demand that wherever 

league grew Into a powerful organisation v'ithl?*i?' ^*'3 Muslim 
branches all over the .ountrv At lutkiiow 111 •’» Pirl'fjncn; 

1*M7 it«i creed \\as lijililcucd up, at LUioic' ^*5 resultant 
three V cais i ^tcr it adojited a rcboliitioii dciii ind- Party riie Lcaguc.for its part, 

iiig the piituioii of llic couiitrv into Hindu 'n-opcatcbiit not onthe tcrius 

and Muslim Imlii, and in 1011 , tlic creed was! *>'6 Congress In the result the 
again clnnacd into wlnt amounts to a demand League rcmniiicd in 

tor secession * Opposition Altlioiipli tlie bulk of tlio 

civ/vv-Mw la w ► . ' Sfusliin Tcprcscntatu cs returned to the pro\nn- 

election®* ^fr Jinnah cinl legislatures b\ the electorate were in opposl- 
expnined the position of the l-cipiie iiiembcrs ' tioii to the Conjrros® the latter proceeded to 
V’' " groups constitute Oo^c^ntnents ^^)th MuMun MlnlHcra 

and -aid Ihe con**tiUitJon and policv of the i who did not represent 2ilusl!ni opinion In the 


represent 

oUiits. On the contrary , ft la part^anif parcel* Congress provinces did tbe MixslSn 


Lesgue do not prevent US from CO operation with, legislature Nowhere in any of the so wiled 

i»e »»n ■ _ 14. 1 — a. _« — wit.. X^Vi 
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h&% e tiie support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legislators. Thus these 
Muslim Mmisters in the Congress provinces 
were the objects of repeated displays of 
Mushm hostiiity. 

Havmg failed to reat^ an agreement with the 
League and its ieaders, the Congress tried to 
crush the League and its leaders by makmg a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme I'or a 
time this appeared to succeed, hut eventually 
failed to achieve its object. The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by 
pointmg out to the Muslim masses that their 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the League whic^ alone could serve 
them truly. The League’s counter-drive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega- 
tions that in provmces where the Congress was 
running the Government the Muslim minorities 
•were not treated well The widening gulf 
between the Congress and the League gave an 
additional stimulus to the consolidation of the 
Muslim forces under the League which found 
fruition at the Lucknow session of the League 
in the autumn of 1037. 

Lucknow Session.— The session was unique 
in ecNcral respects For the first time 
in the history of the Muslim organisational 
moicmcnt, complete unity was achieved, and 
every section of Muslim opinion, including those 
vihich till then had been opposed to the League 
or outside it, rallied round the League There 
was no discordant note and Mushm political 
unitj was complete The Muslim League 
emerged the onlj strong and influential political 
crgvnisation of the Mushm communitj 

Tlic session changed the creed of the League 
to ” the establishment in India of full indepen- 
dence In the form of a federation of free democra- 
tio states m which the rights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities are adequately 
and cilcctively safeguarded in the constitution'^’ 
(lor detaiis of the proceedings of this session, 
sec /ndton Year Book 1938-39 ) 

The enthusiasm engendered by the success of 
the Lucknow session was kept up in succeeding 
months by an intensive organisation of branch 
Leagues in every provmce and district. 

The foundations of Muslim solidarity laid at 
the Lucknow session of the League in the autumn ' 
of 1937 proved very strong indeed The league i 
grew from strength to strength in the two 
succeeding years and today it is admittedly the 
most powerful organisation of the community 
The League's spokesmen claim that it is the 
only mouUipieco of the Muslims, and one may 
be inclined to recognise that claim but for the 
existence of other organisations in the community 
with more or less following and influence, not 
excluding a large number of Muslims who are 
members of the Congress There may be two 
opinions about the claim that the League is the 
only organisation of the community, but no 
one can question that it is the most powerful 
and the most influential 

WliVt tlifs nCfliA ♦'Its* MtATtrvAS 


Congress will show how the Congress withdrew 
its ministries from the provinces where it had 
held sway for nearly two and a half years. As 
a result of this the League came to be on a par 
with the Congress in that both were now out of 
oSice and without the power and influence which 
went with it 'Whereas the Congress lost through 
the resignation of its ministnes such bargamug 
power as it had while in office, the League 
acquired some indirect power through the inter- 
national complications that resulted from the 
war Again, whereas the Congress bad alienated 
the sympathies of the Indian Princes by sponsor- 
mg and encouraging agitation for responsible 
government for the States people, the League 
earned the friendship of the Princely order by 
condemning such activities and upholding the 
rights and privileges of the Indian Princes in 
any revision of we Indian Constitution In 
yet another direction the League manoeuvred 
itself into a comfortable position ; whereas, the 
Congress categorically withheld its co-operation 
&om the war, the League abstamed ftom taking 
any such attitude and merely insisted on the 
satisfaction of its claims prior to making up its 
mind. Even this was only the official attitude 
of the League as an organisation. Most of its 
individual members were in favour of whole- 
heartedly aiding in the prosecution of Oie war. 
And the League winked at tliis. 

A fortnight after the declaration of the war, 
the Working Committee of the League passed a 
resolution which illustrates the tact and firmness 
with which the League steered the Muslim ship. 
The League Committee stated that “if full, 
effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Mussalmans is desired by the British Govern- 
ment in the grave crisis which is facing the world 
today and if it is desired to bring it tq a success- 
ful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
‘ take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation that can speak 
on behalf of Muslim India ’’ 

Attack on Congress Ministries. — Side 
by side with the demand for the redress 
of Muslim grievances add the assertion that 
their full and &ce consent should bo obtained 
before any change in the Constitution was 
attempted, the League continued its campaign 
against the Congress ministries, to which a 
reference has been made in past issues of 
the Indian Tear Book Apart from the 
‘’atrocities’’ which, the League affirmed, had 
been perpetrated on the Mutiim minorities in 
the provinces administered by the Congress, the 
League made a fresh point which was soon to 
become the nucleus of a serious development 
in Indian politics. 

In a resolution passed in September 1939, the 
Working Committee of the League said: "The 
developments that have taken place, especially 
since the inauguration of the provincial consti- 
tution based on the so-called democratic parlia- 
mentary system of government and the recent 
experiences of over two years, have establish^ 
beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 

tT% o TtrtrmfiTtATtf. nAmmiirinT maiftritiV &11I1 tHO 
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it became that the Muslim League was serious 
about this partition business At Lahore, the 
Muslim community, as represented by the 
Muslim League, declared for Muslim independ- 
ence 

The principal resolution of the session, which 
was carried unanimously, reiterated that “ the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, is totally unsuited to 
and unworkable In the peculiar conditions of 
this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Mudlm India.” 

It further recorded its emphatic view that 
“ while the decMration dated the 18th of October 
1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majmy’s Government is reassuring, insofar as 
it declares that the policy and plan on which the 
Government of India Act, 1935, is based will be 
reconsidered in consultation with the various 
parties interests and communities m India, 
Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de noto 
and that no revised plan would be acceptable 
to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent ” 

It is the considered view of this session of 
the All-India Muslim League that no constitu- 
tional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed 
on the following basic principle, mz , that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted with 
such territorial readjustments as may bo 
necessary that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent states in 
uhich the constituent unit shall be autonomous 
and sovereign ” 

” Adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards should be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the units and in 
the regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with 
them ” 

This created a stir in the country, among 
nationalists and Hindus alike and also among 
some Muslims True the novelty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination, but even among 
Muslims there were many a ho questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
resolution Apart from destroymg Indian imity 
which had been built up after years of strenuous 
effort, it w as argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
would place the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
proimces in a very unenviable position 

As for the British Government, Lord Zetland, 
speaking in Parliament m April 1940, refused to 
countenance the partition proposal although he 
(Sec last 'was inclined to sjunpathisc with the motnes 
I underhing the League demand Lord Zetland s 
Lahore Senton — To return to the Muslim Aiiierj , made a number of public 

Leigue As already stated the Idea of Muslims wt*cr.inte«, sonic of which were dealt with in 
being a nation gathered during 1939-40 in which IVor Hoof and otlicp- in 

«nrin.i n .. . . tfic tuiTent i-auc iu tlic Cliajitcr on the Indian 

National Liberal 1 ederatlon and other Moderate 
Politics 

In India itself the e> olution of Muslim 
thought m 1910 41 followed the lines laid down 


rights and culture are being assailed and annihi- ] 
latcd every day under the Congress Governments 
in various provinces. 

" While Muslim India stands against 
exploitation of the people of India and has 
repeatedly dedared m favour of ‘ a free India,’ it 
is equally opposed to domination by the Hindu 
majority over the Mussalmans and other 
minorities and vassalisatiqn of Muslim India, 
and IS irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of govern- 
ment Such a constitution is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of the country, which 
IS composed of various nationalities and does 
not constitute a national state" 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the first time by the League 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effective safeguards for the protection of 
the Muslim community’s religious, cultural and 
other rights , now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared tliat 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable This was devdoped 
in tlie summer of 1940 into a demand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a mmority 
111 the Indian population 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
Justified— iu other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them But all these ended 
in smoke 

Political IMscussions — ^kleanwhile, discus- 
sions on the political field continued and 
early in October 1939 the Viceroy called into 
consultation leaders of all sections of opinion 
ill India with a new to ascertaining their w’lshes 
in the matter of constitutional reform On 
the conclusion of these consultations, the Viceroy 
issued an cxhaustiic statement on Britain’s 
War aims iis-a-vis India 

It g.v\c the Muslim community the requisite 
assurance concerning its status in future adjust- 
ments This IS c^ident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Comimttee of the League 
which met in Dcllii towards the end of October 
1939 The Committee hailed the Viceroy’s 
statement as a new charter of hope for the 
ininoritics and as a recognition of the League's 
right to full say in the future constitutional 
arrangements From this rcsolutidn one can 
Mer that the League found in the Viceregal 
declaration an acknowledgment of the League’s 
status as an essential factor in any political 
dc\ clojuncnt on an all-India basisi 
j ear’s Jmlian Year Hoof ) 


period a number of schemes for the formation 
Of a Muslim bloc of autonomous states were 
mooted Tor a time thej were not regarded 
seriously; but from the proceedings of the 
annual session of the League held in April 1940 
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which Mr Tinnah was asked to seek clarification 
from the Viceroy 3?or instance, the Committee 
complained that it had not been consulted on 
the number of new members to be added to the 
Central Executive Council, and the manner in 
which the Executive Conned would he reconsti- 
tuted, on the allotment of portfolios and on the 
ratio of representation of the diifeient interests 
In the country 

A resolution was also passed lifting the ban 
and explaining that it had not been introduced 
08 a policy of non-co-operation with Government 
but was intended to urge upon Government a 
line of action and policy winch they should adopt 
to secure more eifectivc co-opeiation in the 
prosecution of the war At the same tune, the 
iVorking Committee appointed a committee j 
to examine cases in which members oftiie League 
had acted in contravention of tlic ban and to 
take disciplinary action against tlicm i 

^ Lengthy correspondence ensued between tlie 
Viceroy and Mr Jinnah during Februaiy and 
September 1940, whieh ended with the Vieerov's 
refusal to concede the League claim that “ in 
the event of any othei partj’ deciding iatei , 
on to he associated with your Executive Council | 
to assist m the prosecution of the war it should 
he allowed to do so on terms that ma\ be approi - 
wl of, and consented to, by the Muslim League 
Partv, as wc were cntailng into, so to say, 
a ' war contract ’ ” 


August Offer Rejected — ^Immediately 

lollowing tins, the Council of the Muslim League 
met in Delhi under the presidency of Mr Jinnah 
who contended that "the British Government 
appear to has e no intention to part with power 
In making the present offer tliey were trifling 
u itli ninety milhous of Muslims, who ate a nation 
The long drawn out negotiations winch tlic 
liceroy has been carrying on with the various 
parties lead to only one conclusion, namely, 
tjint the British still w ish to continue the relation- 
ship of master and sen ant We w ill not submit 
to tills position ” 

Brocceding, Jlr Jinnah said " The Viceroy's 
oITcr, wlion boiled down, comes to tins that 
^10 scats on tlic Governor-General's Executive 
Council will bo allotted to the nominees of the 
Muslim League out of a njiinbcr we don't know 

“Then ag.ain wc do not know who arc the 
other parties who have been invited to send 
in tbeir nominees for inclusion in the Viccroj 's 
Connell If we wanted jobs lor two of our 
men wc could have straightaway nominated 
our representatives It would have been verv 
happ> But would It liavc been a real sh.arc 
m power even 5 t the Centre ' Ko ! 1 he offer 
is a trav esty of giv mg in. a real share hi auUioritv 
ilicrefore, oven if we knew what otlier parties 
were coming in, there was another verv vital 
question requmng solution Supposing some 
^Yuch kept 3tscdf out for tho present suh* 
sequentij decided to come in — ^and we would 
be happy if thej did so— it was then probable 
that the personnel of the Executive Council 
may fmther be increased, and if the Executive 
be reshuffled, vvliat would then be the position 
01 the Muslim League ’ 

'‘^ded that the position of the 
League considerabl}* dtffered from those 


of the other parties In its case the question 
of non-co-operation did not arise for the present 
It was essential for them to give all support 
for intensifying the war effort in the defence 
of India It was in then interests But while 
they had tho desire to help, there were certain 
fundamental requisites, which required fulfil- 
ment in order to secure wholehearted co- 
operation 

In the immediate present the Muslims of 
India were prepared to shod the last drop of 
their blood and part with their last penny 
to assist Great Britain in the present war In 
short they w’cre prepared to sink or swim viitli 
Great Britain It was, bow ov or, a war contract, 
without prejudice to tlic future problems of 
Indian constitution and to tlic major and 
fundamental issues 

The League Council then adopted a resolution 
which stated tligt notwithstanding their desiio 
from tlie very beginning to help in the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the defence of India, regret 
that they are unable to accept the present 
offer for the following reasons — 

1 That the inclusion of only two repre- 
I sentatlves of the Muslim League in the proposed 

expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, of which neither the total strength nor 
the number of additional members has so far 
been definitely determined, does not give any 
real and substantial share in the authority of 
the Government at the Centre 

2 That no indication has been given as to 
what would be the position of the Muslim League 
I representation in the event of any other party 
deciding, at a later stage, to assist in the prose- 
cution of tho war, and the Gov'ernmenfc agreeing 
to associate it with the Exccutiv e Couneil 
I which may involv e a substantial modification 
and ro-shuliling of the executiv'c 

3 That so far the Government do not propose 
to appoint non-offlcial advisers in those pro- 
vinces which arc being administered bv the 
Governors under section 93 of the Government 
of India Act, 1930 As the Committee feel that 
without the association of the Muslim League 
I reprcsentativ cs 111 tlie administration of tliose 
provinces, it will not be possible to secure tho 
I real and effective co operation of tlie Muslims. 

4 That the proposed IVar Advisory Council 
IS jet In embryo and no information is available 
as to its constitution, composition and func- 
tions, except that It will probably consist of 
about 20 members, and that the question of 
setting it up will be considered after tbc expan- 
Sion ot the Ivvcculn e Council is complete 

5 lint out of tbc various points raised in 
uie resolution of the Committee passed on 
September 2, only one relating to panel has been 
satisfactonlv met 

Between October 1910 and April 1041, the 
League leaders confined themselves to the pro- 
pagation of the Pakistan ideal Meanwhile, 
the Congress, which liad offered to co operate 
with the British Government in the war on 
condition that a Xationai Govcniment was stt 
up at the Centre, withdrew the offer and took 
to Civil disobedience under the giildanrt of 
Mr. Gandhi This action of the tonpre*' wa« 
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eriticiEcd by the League leaders as an attempt to 
establish a Hindu Ea] in India and to dominate 
over the Muslims and all other mmorities As 
for the war, Mr Jinnah outlmed the League 
attitude in the following terms* "We want 
Bntain to win this war There is no question 
of our changing our masters We want to tate 
our freedom from Great Britain For that 
reason we from the begmnmg did not place 
any obstacles in the way of Great Britain 
In spite of the fact that Pakistan is our sheet 
anchor, we did not demand it as a condition 
precedent to our whole-hearted support to the 
Bntish Government We promise to giie a 
great deal in men, money and materials, in fact, 
the whole-hearted support of the 90 milhon 
Muslims I am prepared to bnng to the com- 
mon pool all this, but I must bai e an equal, 
but really effects e, share in power” 

Throughout this period, Jlr Jinnah and 
other Muslim League leaders made numerous 
speeches adiocating the two-nations theory 

The bitter controversy which was raging in 
the country oi er the issue of Pakistan w as some- 
what relieved bj a statement made bj Mr 
Jinnah on the floor of the Assembly during the 
Budget session of 1941 Mr Jinnah said 
• ‘ W e divide the problem of India into two parts — 
the present and the future As far as the future 
13 concerned, wo saj that when the time comes 
to tliange the whole constitution we shall then 
discuss the various schemes We believe in 
Pakistan As far ns the present is concerned, 
our position is that we arc willing, oni> for the 
prosecution of the war succcssfullj , to co operate 
in forming a Gov emment w ithm the framework 
of this constitution Our present quarrel with 
Government is tint the Muslim League is not 
given a real and substantial share in the Govern 
ment, both at the Centre and in the Provinces ” 
The hopes built upon this statement proved, 
however, to be short-lived 

Madras Session — The annual session of 
the League was held in JIadras amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm in the middle of April 1941 
Mr Jinnah who prc-ided urged the British 
<iOV eminent to give up their itolitv of appeasc- 
nitnt towards those who were bciit upon fnis- 
tniting the war efforts and to get on with those! 
who wanted to get on with them 

Outlmmg the policy of the Muslim League, 
he said “The goal of the All-lndia Muslim 
League is that we want to establish a com- 
plitclj independent btatc in the north-west 
and eastern zones of India with full control 
tinallv on defence, foreign affairs, communi- 
cations, custom®, currencj, exchange, etc We 
do not want under any circumstances a constitu- 
tion of an All India cliaractcr with one Govern- 
nunt at the Centre We will never agree to 
that. Ifjou once agree to it let me tell j on that 
the Muslims would be ali-iilutelv wiped out of 
existence We slmll never be a friidatorj of 
anv power or of anv (lovcmraeut at the Centre 
so f^r a« our free national homelands arc con- 
cemrd Muslim India will never submit to an 
AJI-Iudia constitution and one Centrd Goveni- 
rnont The Ideologv of the League is baseil on 
the fundamental principle that the Muslims 
of Indi i arc an independent nationalitj and that 
nnv attempt to get them to merge their national 


and political identity and ideology will he 
resisted The policy of the League is to 
endeavour to promote goodwill and harmony 
among other peoples on the basis of equabt) , 
fair-play and reciprocity This can best be 
secured by agreement with otli6r peoples and 
parties and states with the object of achievnng 
coUectiv c security and orderly dev dopment of the 
people living in different states ns well as among 
the liiffcrent free states as members of a comity 
respecting each, the other’s rights ” 

Emphasising the unsnitability of democracy 
to India, Mr Jinnah said " Majonty rule in 
a single nation, in a single society is under- 
standable Representative government in a 
single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, 
is understandable But you have onlj* to applv 
your mmds for a few mmutes to see if such a 
sjrstem can even work or succeed when you have 
two different nations, more than two different 
nations, in this snb-contment, when you have 
totally two different socieities “ He also 
referred to Dravidistan in South India and said 
that they were fully agreeable to the establish- 
ment of Dravidistan 

Referring to his recent statement in the 
Assembly that he was not interested in the 
immediate establishment of Pakistan and that 
he was willing to consider any interim adjust- 
ment during war time, he regretted that it had 
been misinterpreted to mean that he was pre- 
pared to shelve Pakistan Such a reading, he 
said, was wishful thmking If the Muslim 
League did not demand Pakistan here and now, 
it was because it did not want to embarrass the 
British Government when the latter was under- 
going a life and death struggle Instead of 
being grateful to the Muslims for their attitude, 
the British Government, he was sorrv to find, 
were pursuing a poiici of inaction, weakness and 
vacillation, which, he said, would prove " more 
disastrous than it has proved m Europe ” He 
cited the instance of Croatia, which had been 
recognised as an independent province only a 
couple of da>s earlier, and asked the British 
Government to do the same in respect of India 
“ Are you going to allow somebody else to come 
here and do the job for you ? Or arc yon 
going to do the job yourself’” 

Mr Jinnnh ridiculed' the move of the Bombay 
t'onfcreiiLC (See Chapter on The Liberal federa- 
tion and other Moderate Politics) and said 
that it was hkc the Dutth Armj, all Generals 
ami no privates He added “ The Bonihaj 
proposals arc nothing less than another name, 
another flank movement and a second edition 
of the Poona proposals for a national Govern- 
ment If you read the niemorandiiin there 
can he no doubt left bir Tej Bahadur S.ijini 
Is entirely on the wTOng line and I am sorrj 
that he has been uiiiglit In this trap hv the 
win -pullers of other organisations hcliind this 
movement ” 

Qiange of Creed. — The most Important 
resolution of the Madras session was that which 
cJianged the creed of the League 

“(1) The establishment of completely 
Independent States formed by demarcating 
gcographlc.ally contiguous units Into regions 
whieli sliall he so constituted with siicii terri- 
torial readjustments as maj’ he ficcessarj that 
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the areas in which the Muslims are 
in a majority as in the north-western and eastern 
zones of India shall be grouped together to consti- 
tute independent States as Muslim free national 
homelands in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and sowercign v 

(21 That adequate, effective and mandatory 
safcpiards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the above 
mentioned units and regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them 

(S) That in other parts of India where the 
Muslims are in n minority, adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them " 

LEAGUE ACTIVITIES IN 1941-42 


Encouraged by the successes achieved through 
the Lucknow, Lahore and Madras sessions 
of the League, Mr Jinnah was engaged during 
the past twelve months in further consolidating 
the influence of the League among the Muslim 
masses and propagating the new policy of the 
League In this task he achieved a large 
measure of success, although it must be admitted 
that he met ivith one or two reverses 

Such rercrscs as befell his lot werd from 
his owm camp Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier of the Punjab, continually puisucd a 
policy whlcli was not quite on the orthodox 
lines of the League Mr Fazlul Huq, Premier 
of Bengal, frequently went off at a tangent, 
had more than once to be shaken up by the 
League President and executive and eventually 
struck a path of his own Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, who ne\er was in the League, 
headed a separate morement of Independent 
Muslims opposed to the division of India and 
inclined to a nationalistic outlook Other 
Muslim groups too expressed dissent from the 
League’s unwavering demand for the partition 
of the country 

These notwithstanding, Mr Jinnah and the 
Jfusliiii League continued to grow in stature, 
as evidenced by the recognition accorded by 
the British Government to the influence and 
representative character of that organisation 
?r Musiims of India are concerned 

Mr Jinnah never showed any slackening of 
his demand for Pakistan, although he expressed 
'«fl>n?ness not to raise tliat question in i 
pointed form while tlie war was in progress 
provided, however tliat in any transitional 
anangements for the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands steps were taken to 
ensure that the League got a fair share 

Perhaps the highest marks scored bv the 

the British 
’nought by Sir Stafford 
r 0^ 10*2, in winch the 

British Government ottered to give to Indian 

wouhrfntn ®l>oose Whether they 

would join nnv union that might he decided 


to be formed at the end of hostilities or would 
stay out and form their own State, separately 
or in collaboration w’ith other provinces similarly 
willing to stay out This was an unprecedented 
concession to the League demand, which was 
stoutly opposed by the Hindu element of the 
population and by nationalistic forces, although 
Mr Jinnah himself would have liked the con- 
cession to be more specific and categorical 

All these developments in the past twelve 
months will be dealt with in this chapter in 
a chronological order 

4 

Pakistan Propaganda.— Immediately after 
the Madras session, in which the creed of the 
League was changed so as to accord with the 
Pakistan ideal, Mr Jinnah spent a few w'ceks 
in South India doing propaganda for Pakistan 
m that part of the country His first shot was 
fired at the Non-Party Loaders’ Conference 
held in Bombay a few weeks previously under 
the auspices of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, whose 
objective was the establishment of an interim 
Government at the centre on lines which did 
not suit the books of the League 


Mr Jinnah suggested that Sir Tej Bahadur 
was playing the role of an agent of the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha 

This was repudiated both by the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, on the one hand, 
and by the conveners of the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference, on the other 

About the same time it was revealed that 
an attempt was made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni 
to hnng Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah together 
in order to explore the possibility of a settlement 
The move did not materialise, because, first, 
klr Jinnah would meet Mr Gandhi only as a 
representative of the Hindu community and 
secondly, Mr Gandhi gave it as his impression 
that the League President does not want 
a settlement till he has so consolidated the 
League position that he can dictate his tenns 
to all the patties concerned, including the ruleis " 

In contrast with this firm attitude of Mr, 
Jinnah, Mr Eazlul Huq from Bengal and Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan from the Punjab went 
about suggesting communal peace moves 
The Bengal Premier suggested a round table 
conference of ail the leaders representing various 
communities and interests, where all possible 
schemes for the future constitution of India 
could be dispassionately discussed and con- 
sidered on their merits But the League would 
not budge and Mr Jinnah continued to urge 
the authorities and Hindus alike to agree to 
Fakistas He lield that an overwhelming 
majonty of Muslims were convinced that 
lakistan was the only means of getting freedom 
Muslims alike in the quickest 
possible time The chief argument for Pakistan 
was that Hindus being the majority could not 
help imposing their foith, culture and social 
order on the Muslims As a safeguard against 
this, he asked that wheic Muslims were in a 
majority they should he allowed to have their 
own way of life, 'and where Hindus were in a 
majority they should continue to have J.heir 
way of life, each nation according to its own 
philosophy, faith and culture Under Pakistan 
minorities would not be neglected, however. 
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Dealing with the question of minorities, between the Hindus and Muslims He said 
Sir Jinnah said " Muslim minorities would he was a strong supporter of the principle 
be safcuuarded under any civilised Government, that in no province should a majority community 
and this would apply equally to Hindu minor- be depriied of the opportunity to exercise the 
ities in Muslim zones ” full rights of the majonty and Uiat, at the same 

time, the rights of the minority commumty 
Opposition to Sapru Scheme.— Sir Jinnah’s should be properlj safeguarded 

oppoMtioii to the proposals made by the Sapru _ , , , . , , ... 

Comerence and others for the establishment Cou^OIt ExPA>sio^ J^ien m 

of a National Goiemmcnt at the centre as a the Mcctoj* announced the e\pam ion 

war-lime measure reiolies mainh on three his Evecutiie Council and the creation of 
of the demands made bs the Conference from the National Defence Council (see chapter 
the JJriti-,h Gosernment, » )2 , ( 1 ) that the entuc National Liberal Federation) 

12 \eenti\e Council of the Gosernoi -General condcmnwl the mose on the ground that the 
should be reconstructed and should be composed persons chosen were neither real reprc^^atiicj 
of non-official members ancl all portfolios, people new "oiilcl they command the 

inchidinc finance and defence, should be trans- confidence ancl trust of the Muslims Mr 
f erred to non-offlcnl Indians diawn from the Jinnah was bitter that the y iceroy shonltlhaac 
imjiortant elements of public life , ( 2 ) that the oamassed membeis of the aiiislim Lf /is « 
go^emment at the centre, so constituted, the head of the lender and the excentu e of the 
should be treated in regard to all the Impeiial I®rty 

5 ilr Jmnah also announced that it had been 
♦1 Go^ ernment and ( 3 ) that decided to take disciphnarj' action against those 

A members of the Muslim League who had joined 

declaration that within a fixed penod after expanded Executive Council and the 
the conchwon of the war, the British Go\ern- National Defence Council 
iiicnt s],ould commit tliemsehes to establish national xieience council 

111 India a Dominion constitution ancl gixe it n.—i At atsi»c tliero 

and Timnlmonr"' Great Britain a crossing rf Jwo^s between Mr Jinnah 
and the Dominion, Faziil Hiiq w’ho accepted the member- 

Mr Jmnah contended that both the teniporarv Sfcr°contcnd^d‘Tat ?he“leamie" PresieSt 

TC'^ardcTni a e 7 nt>?p" mill Tf scifimc Ha's ‘hsciplinary action would be taken 'against 
nc 7 prto.T nn.f iir.ti him bcfoto hcoring him fiillv "It is dear," 

fo^comini'?”tlic-nNVu he argued, “that coiuiction has been recorded 

K « "itliont sni trial ancl has been men followed by 

*1 ' tVo ijndgmcnt Ancl file onl\ thing now left is 

I." I bread! of fmth.jQ ncnifolcl No useful purpose 

«mi!ruV„' V*i t"' 'tV ^he would now be sened bj allowing ns to read 

iiiidcrhini. bba wa-- to g<t th< Britidi (>OMrn nut our defence from the siaffold " 
ment to clenoiiii. i and reji . t tin Mu-lim Le.igue ) ueience irom tne sianoici 

deiinnd for the jiartition ol Indii The .icccp ' , „ ... n ... 

time 01 tb.-c propo-il> would h.uo meant --V mei ting of the Lenpic\\ orkmg Committee 
flu jirijiidii ing 01 the future coii'titiition.il " is held at the end of July 1911 , at which 
j.robU 111, an<l otb. r idju-tuunt- Ihe pn)i)0,.iU re'plutions were passed demanding the rcsig- 
fiirthir iiicuGcd .i fuiidniiu ntiil (banm in the nations irom the Natioiml Defence Conndl 
(OiMitiilion Ol iiiiln >\hi< I) nMjuirc Sikaiuler HMkt IIou. 

the anil ndiiii lit tit tin i.om niiiieut of Indu ,^?/hJ Huej and the lion Sir Stuliainniad 
Alt and adni-tuii lit, liitw.tii iiroMiitinl and '’aacliilla As bir Sikandcr lljat Ivlian and 
leiitril (.oMrimuiif, mil rdatioiis with thcO.*’’ 

liuliaji state- jthur resignations, the %\orklng Coninmtee 

deiiiaiidcd the withdrawal of the Hon Mr 
speaking for tin Mu-liin League Mr Jinnah ‘’a''hi} Uuij iMthm ten da js failing which they 
ilpdanil tint within the frameworK of the ‘hrcatcnccl him with distln inarj acUon Tlio 
exi'tina constitution anil ajiart from the i-sius I '' Conunittoc also called upon Sir Sultan 
md i.rnblim- tbit lui.'bt .iriM when tad.liiig ' Ahmed to resign his new appointment as 
tb. probl.m of the Iniiiin loiistitiition tlii\ «'ciiibcr of the expanded Lxcciilnc founcH 
wer* and still ire rtad\ toas-unic respoiisibiliti ‘J^d the Nawab of Cbhatari and Begum SIi 
for tbr i.ro-fMition of tin w.ir and defence Nawaz to withdraw from the National Defence 
of Indii, jiroVKlid tint a n il and sub-tantial tounnl within ten clays under pcnaltv of ctia- 
sbin in tin aiithoritv ot the (.oMrnniiiit «l'hniir> act on The Committee aj-o ron- 
in the ifiitri and the jiroMiin- was gn.n pidered a resolution seeking from the bcirft.iTy 

to till npr.-.nt itUcs. of tin Ml India Muslim of for India a clanfiriition of the attitiieie 

I 'amir In tin im mtimr ibi BritisJi i.oeern of the British Government towards la-agics 
niTit should not do nivthing whleli would for I’ahhlstan In the future constitution 

in anv wav milif etc a.nin-t tin Mii-Iini L» igiie of iitilii Anollier re*«olution on the foinmuiiai 
I'^opo alto I* irtit ion India not- whiih had taken plaie earlier In lOlI 

.{-ee chapter on the Hindu M.iln«ahlia) urged 

A few week- latrr, however bir sik.nndir.t.overimirnt to take serious note of the situation, 

Ilvat Khan, sp. akina at a confertnee in the) as the tommittce had been informed h> Its 
I'unjah, tondemned the mr mingle*- tr> of , provincial bodies that Government olliclaH 
Pal ist, in of the younger element among Muslims j had gcnerallj been uiLs>ini>atlictlc in meeting 
and made a fervent plea for mutual goo'lwilliMU'lim dtinamls and removing Hit ir grievance . 
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In reply to these resolutions the Goi eminent 
of India issued a communique uhich stated 
Viter aha that the Premiers of Assam, Bengal, 
the Punjab and Sind Mere imitcd to serve 
on the National Defence Council in their capacity 
as Premiers of thou ProMuces and on no other 
ha'sis It nas on that basis that they accepted 
the iiiMtation extended tp them As a corol- 
lan, should thci cease to be Premiers of their 
respective ProMnccs, they would automatically 
cease to he members of the National Defence 
Council and their successors as Premiers, ir- 
rcsjiectiic of their paitv or community, iiould 
he milled to replace them The eommunique 
also pointed out that the Premiers of all those 
Proiincas in iihicli the Constitution nas func- 
tioning norniallj ncre united in cicrv ense 
to join the Council and that nas the piiinan 
and essential basis of the comjiosition of the 
Council 

Mr. Jinnah’s Trump Card — Mr Jinnah 
repudiated the suggestion that the leaders 
concerned were appointed to the bodies in 
their olTicinl capacitv and in suppoit of his 
contention released to the Press the corres- 
pondence iihich had passed bctMcen the Goier- 
iior of Bombay and himself His trump card 
nas the Goiernor’s statement that the Viceroy 
regarded It as essential that the great Muslim 
communitv should be represented on the 
National Defence Council bi persons of the 
highest prominence and capaclti and that he, 
the Viccrov, had accordingh iiiMted the Premiers 
of Assam Bengal, the Punjab and Sind to 
sene on it as menihers Mr .Tinnah asKcd 
nhether it nould be creditable for any individual 
prominent or capable Muslim belonging to an 
organisation to accept the invitation contran 
to the position and the attitude taUen up bv 
that organisation’ He maintained that the 
great Muslim coinmmiitv was represented autho- 
iitativclv onlv bv the All-lndia Muslim League 
Organisation. 

Commcnliiig on this epi«odc, Mr Amerv told 
the ( oniinoiis that it had been made absolutelv 
clear both bj the Mierov and himself that the 
imrjiose of the N.itionnl Defence t ouncll was 
to bring the ProviniC', Mates, commerce 
Indiistrv and labour into eloper contact with 
the Central Ciovcrnment No ilaim was ever 
made bv Government that anvbodv was invited 
as a rcjircsentativc of the Muslim League 
llic letter to Mr Jinnah stated th it the Musliin 
lommunitv was worthilv reprointcd not 
repiesented in an> othei sense except that there 
was .1 rcisoiuble proportion of Muslims .uid 
Hindus in total It made amplv dear to 
Mr .linnah tiiat the basis on whiili thc»c Invi- 
tations were issued .ind accepted was that thev 
wire initiated .is Preniitrs of their Provinces 
and th it if thev ceased to be Prciniers their 
position would be automatlcallv tahen bv their 
succissors 

Mr Parliil Hui| re-igned both from thcNatlonal 
Defence t oiiiicil and iroin the Working ( ominit- 
tce of the Miishni Ix'agtic In a Icngtiiv state- 
ment breathing dcflancc of Mr Jiiinih mil the 
League executive, Mr Jliiq declarid that the 
acceptance of membership of the Defence 
Count 11 did not in anv v'av involve a breach 
of the League principle or pohev Mint the 


League had rejected was the Viccrov 's offer 
to form an expanded War Council composed 
of Indian States and representatives ot the 
various political parties of India Tlic Defence 
Council would not be composed of Indian States 
and icprcscntativcs of political parties, but 
Indian States and representatives of various 
provinces Mr Hini maintained that this made 
a fundamental difference, and, therefore, 
inemliership of the Defence Council did not 
conic within the “ mischief ” ot the resolution 
adopted by the League 

As Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begum Shah 
Navvar had faded to lesign before the time 
limit imposed bv the League M’orkmg Committee, 
Mr .Tinnah expelled them from the Le.igue 
and debarred them fiom becoming members 
of the organisation foi five v cars 

Bengal Repercussions — The hold altitude 
taken up by Mr Uiiq could not fall to have 
repercussions on his position m Bengal Two 
of his colleagues on the Bengal Cabinet, who 
were staunch supporters of the official League 
pohej and who disapproved of his action, 
caused trouble for him There were dcinonstr.i- 
tions against Mr Hiiq and the prov mcial league 
organisation said some unpleasant things about 
him The resentment of League Muslims against 
his action manifested itself even within the 
Cabinet This state ot affairs retlcctcd itself 
even on the floor of the legislature All this 
evciitiiallv led to tlie formation of a new Coalition 
Jlimstrj m Bengal with Mr lino ns Premier 
and some members of the Ojijiosition, including 
leprescntativ cs of the Hindu Mahasablia, 
as members 

About the same time the Muslim League 
Partv in the central legislature withdrew from 
the autumn session of the legislature as an 
expression of its resentment ag.imst the “ manner 
m which the expansion of the Govcriior-f.eiicr.al s 
Lxcciitivc Count il was imdcrtakin ami carried 
out and the National Defence Countil w.is 
constituted 

On October 28 1011 members of the Mii'lini 
Ijeague partv walked out fiom tlie Contril 
Asspiiiblv afttr .1 stitcinint made bv Mr M 
A .Tinnah who dcilared that tluv were doing 
so m order to registir tbilr prote-t ng.imst 
the wav in which the Jliisliin offer of to oi>tration 
in the w ir iffort had been coiiiplctclv ignored 
bv the Govcnmitnt 

A meeting of the AH India Countil of the 
Le.igwe held at Delhi in Oitobtr endorsed the 
dtti«ion of tlie Morkiiig Loiiiiiiittt i rtgirtiirig 
the expanded Mccrov s Lxciutivc Countil and 
the National Dcfcntc Couniil .inti tondt limed 
tlie action of ''Ir Sultan Ahmad ami Begum 
Sli.ih Nawaz in refu-ing toatcept th'* manilatc 
of the Morking toniimttee and in insisting to 
remain on the =aid (oiimils in l ligannt dis- 
regard of the viisliis of till. Miissalinaiis ” 

A resolution declared that" tin Mii-saliiia:’= 
taken in the ivpanilod Council of th** \i<i<-o> 
and the so-called National Dtffni*' t oiiiieil 
arc In no vrav rt jiresi ntativt of, m *" In 

anv wav rei>rp«ent, the interc-»t- of*-. n* 

The resolution condemnetl the V tim 

Government in that ronne*’'. " 

onlv to ere itc a rift in ibe rank* 
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Another resolution deeply deplored the serious 
riots at Amraoti and Scllore, ” which clearly 
indicate that they were not merely the outcome 
of sudden communal outbreaks but were the 
result of calculated desijm to undermine the 
morale of the Muslims in areas where they 
arc in a microscopic minority ” In view of 
these riots and several others in other provinces, 
the Council urged Government “forthwith 
to devise strong measures to check the growing 
tendenej of lawlessness and terrorism of the 
Hindu majority and to afford effective protection 
to the Muslim minorities in the provinces ” 

Mr. Huq Expelled. — .\bout a month later 
the \S’orking Committee of the League considered 
a letter from Mr Fazliil Huq and passed the 
follow mg resolution " The Working Committee 
excuses the delay in not sending the reply 
within 10 dajs on the ground of his ill health 
as the matter was of such serious import that 
It required his anxious consideration The 
Working Committee notes Mr Fazlul Huq’s 
earnest reaf&rmation of his loyalty to the 
Muslim League and his statement that he has 
never hesitated to carry out the mandates of 
the League, the latest instance In proof thereof 
is his resignation from the National Defence 
Council in obedience to the decision of the 
W'orking Committee The Committee further 
notes his assurance that nothing was further 
from his intention than to hurt the feelings of 
or to cast aspersions on the President or the 
Executive of the League and others concerned ; 
and as Mr Parlal Huq requests the Committee 
his assurance should lie accepted, it is resolved 
that no further action should be taken In the 
matter ” 

Later however Mr .Tinnah expelled Mr Huq 
from the Ixwgue, pirtlj because of hi'* continued 
defiant attitude and parll> beiaiisc of the 
manner in which he formed a* Coalition Mlnistrj 
in Eengal 

Towards the end of 19-fl the League Working 
Committee expressed itself on the imlitltal 
question A resolution passed at Nagpur in 
December said “ The Committee are deeply 
concerned and alarmed that while the policy 
of the British Government still remains the 
same as laid down in the Declaration of August 
8, 1U40, there is a growing tendenej in a 
sfction of the BntLsh pre-s and politicians who, 
under the stress of war against the Axis Powers 
and the entrv of Japan in the arena, are urging 
the Govemnicnt to revise the policy hitherto 
followed and to start a poiicj of .ippeascmcnt of 
the ( ongrO'S b> making a fresh dcilaration 
In utter disregard of previous statements and 
promi'is. to the Mus^almaus of India and in 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the 
Iiolithai religion'' and cultural differences 
existing hetween the major communities in 
India, nainclj Hindus and Muslims 

The Working Committee, tlirrefore, consider 
it necfs=arv to warn the Britl-h public and 
the Govemnifnt that anv dejiartnre from the 
Itollei and solemn Derlarafion of tugust 8, 
IStO, and pledges given therein to the Mu=sal- 
mans would constitute a gro-s breach of faith 
with Muslim India and that any revision of 
jiollcy or anv fre>h deilaration which adverselj 
affects the demand of Pakistan or proceeds 


on the basis of a Central Government with 
India as one single unit and the Mnssalmans as 
an all-India minonty shall be strongly resented 
by the Muslims who will be compelled to resist 
it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critical junction, among other 
things necessarily result in serious impediment 
of the country’s war efforts, which have so far 
been largely carried on width the help and 
support of Mnssalmans, because of the policy 
and attitude hitherto adopted by the Muslim 
League in order not to embarass or impede 
war efforts so far as possible “ 

Conggress Criticised. — ^As the year 1941 
w’as drawung to a close. Government dedded 
to release all Congress satyrngrabi prisoners, 
w’hereupon the Congress Working Committee 
suspended the civil disobedience campaign 
and formulated its pohey (See chapter on 
the Indian National Congress) Commenting 
on this Mr Jinnah said that the new policy of 
the Congress only reiterated its original demand 
for an immediate and unconditional declaration 
of India's independence and freedom, with 
the right of the people to frame their owTi 
constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
to be elected by means of adult franchise on 
the basis of a united and democratic India. 
‘Tills clearly means the setting up of Hindu 
Haj, which Muslim India, will never accept, 

"Muslim India is fighting and struggling 
for surv ival and for its right to self-determination, 
whereas the Congress and other Hindu organi- 
sations arc speeding to establish supremacy 
and domination ov cr the Muslims as an all-India 
minority bv establishing one Central Govern- 
ment over the whole of India, and thus even 
to dominate and control those zones where the 
Muslims arc in a solid majority and interfere 
even in their internal affairs, iiy virtue of the 
vital powers which must remain vested in the 
Central Government, such as defence, commu- 
nications, customs and finance and various other 
executive and administrative powers 

If anv new declaration is made on the part 
of the Bntish Government departing from the 
declaration of August 8, 1940 as to the future 
constitution of India, or anv proposal or move 
whleh In any way would militate against the 
Muslim demand for Pakistan, or prejiidiec if, 
or ilenounee it In any wav, as seems to be the 
main effort of the Hindu leaders, it would not 
onlv create an unprecedented castastrophe, 
but result in grave disaster at this critical 
juncture of the war and the war efforts, apart 
from the fact that it would constitute a cross 
breach of faltli with Muslim India. 

M ith regard to the immediate Issue namely* 
tile prosecution of war and tlic war efforts, 
tlie Muslim Ijcaguc lias from the very beginning 
been ready and willing witliout prcjudltc to 
the major political issues, to sUmildcr the 
burden of the defence of the country, singly 
or In co-operation with other parties, on the 
liasls that real share and rcspon«H)lHty Is given 
to ^Iiisllm India In the authority of the Govern- 
ment at the Centre and the Provinces, within 
the framework of the present existing constitu- 
tion But so far no serious heed has been 
paid to this policy of the All-India Musllni 
licaguc by the British Government. 
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Reply to Chinese Leader. — Siinilaily 

while commenting on the statement issued bj 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek (See chapter on the 
Indian National Congress), Mr Jmnah said 
” Muslim India is not lagging behind any other 
community in its desire for freedom of all 
the peoples of India Hut India Is composed 
of a constellation of nations, and it is not one 
national State — its two major nations being 
Hindus and Miissalmans Apart from that, 
onc-third of India is under the Indian Princes 
who are outside British India and are Soaereign 
States m relation to the Paramount Poncr of 
Great Britain It is, therefore, unfortunate 
that the Marshal should ha\ c indulged In 
generalities without understanding the political 
situation in India and the constitutional ad- 
justments uhich are necessary I am afraid 
he is saturated uith the ideas of those uho 
surrounded him most •while he vas in India, 
and^t is a pity that lie should liase 'uithout 
careful study expressed his a lews ailiich niaj 
be exploited to the detriment of Muslim India 

“ While Muslim India yields to none in its 
desire to aehieae freedom for all the peoples 
of India, it rannot areept tlic maeliinations of 
those uho speak in the name of frecllom for 
Hindu India onij , and not for the Miissainians 
We avant our Hindu brethren to be free, but at 
the same time uc do not uant to be ruled bj 
them AVe also uant to be free 

"Tliere is no dlUcrcnce on the point with 
rcganl to freedom of the peoples of India 
but ave desire that both the Hindu and Muslim 
nations should be free equally in their respcctiao 
homelands and zones Any oUier attempt 
at this juncture on the part of the British 
Goaernment, aahleh will militate direetlj or 
indirectly against the Pakistan Demand of 
Muslim India, aaill lend to the graacst disaster 
in India at this critical moment I therefore, 
hope and trust that the British Goaemraent 
ami the British public anil not be carried aaaaa 
ba the generalities in aahieh JIarshal Chiang- 
Kal-shek has indulged after his aislt to India 
for a fortnight ” 

Lest the British Goa ernincnt should niinounec 
any nqaa polica’ aaith regard to India aahicli 
might militate against the League ideals, 
the Muslim League Partj in the Central Legls. 
latiirc sent the folloaaing cable to 3Ir Chnrcliili 
on the cae of Sir Stafford Cnppi’s a i'll to 
India “ The Muslim League Parta Central 
Legislature aieaa-s aaith graae ninnn and appre- 
iicnsion reports tliat His Majest> s Goacrnnn.nt 
and the BritUh Parliament ma> be stampeded 
Into making a pronouncement or adojitliig 
an interim seliemc aaithin the framcaaork of 
the present constitution or regarding future 
constitutionnl ihancfe. and iniprc->scs upon lll> 
Majesta’s Goacnimciit througii aou that no 
declsrition be made aahicli aaill prejudice or 
inilltatc in ana aaaa against the 'Muslim di-imnd 
for Pakistan as the onla solution 01 India s 
future constitutional i>roMtui and tliat the 
Sapni seheme should not be actcjitcd because 
it is hlehla detrimental to Muslim Intere-ts 
and no other scheme be adojitea! or constitutional 
cliange lie made aa ithoiit the c oiisent and approa al 
of the Muslim ],cague ” 


Allahabad Session. — The annual session 
of the Muslim League aaas held* in Allahabad 
in the spring of 1042 aahile the Cripps nc^tiations 
avere in progress at Ncaa Dcllil Presiding 
oaer the session, Mr Jinnah said “ Tlic main 
points aahich emerge from the Cripps formula 
are, first, that it object is the creation of a 
neaa Indian Union aahich shall constitute .a 
Dominion associated aaatli the TTnitcd Kingdom 
and other Dominions by common nllegianco 
to the Croaan but equal to them in eaerj respect 
and in no avaj subordinate in ana aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs Here there may 
be some doubts ns to the functions and the 
poaaers There are three things — firstly status, 
then comes poaacr and flnall> functions But 
that IS a matter aahich aaill haac to be considered 
aahen aae come to the signing of a treata or 
treaties aaith one Dominion or taao Dominions 
or more 

“The next point that emerges is this 
Immeiliatciv upon tlie cessation of hostilities, 
steps shall be taken to set up in India in the 
manner described liereaftcr an cleited boda 
citarged aaith the task of framing a neaa con- 
stitution for India So aae shali liiiae an elected 
holla’ cliarged aaith tlic task of framing a neaa 
constitution I shali deal aaith it aahen I ionic 
to the claaase aahleh laas iloaan lioaa tliat con- 
sfifiition-makin" bodj aaill be set up and hoaa 
it aaill be created 

“Third, there is a proaislon for the partici- 
pation of the Indian States Pourtli, His 
Majcsta’s Goaernment undertake to aciept 
and implement forthaaith the constitution 
so framed But subject to this there arc 
eaccptlons The first eaccpflon is the right 
of any British Indian proaince that Is not 
prepared to accept the neaa constitution to 
retain its present constitutional position, 
proaision being made for its siibseqiient acces- 
sion if it is so decided, that is to sia, the lon- 
stUntion bod> coinjilctes the framing of the 
constitution and aahen that constitution so 
framed emergas from the dellbiratioas of the 
constitution-making bodj aahicli aaill be, 
reinenibcr, a soaerelgn boda, tlien if aaonid be 
open for ana jiroalnce or proalnics to sia 
“AA’c arc not in agreement aaith tbisroii'-titiitlon 
and therefore aae arc not prepared to acicde 
to this constitution " 

“But the niO't altal point and the most 
imjiortant of all the fiolnfs =0 far ns aae arc 
loncemed jiarticnlarla Isas to hoaa that firoaincc 
or proainccs aaill exjircss tliilr aaill and txcrcl-e 
their right But that is not in the ilocumint 
But a sugge-flon has been tliroaaTi out ba .Sir 
Stafford trlpjis and the siiggi-tioii !■> that if the 
proainu, that I- the la-gl-latia t Assemblj 
of fill proaiiiie, 1- In ftiaotir of .utc-slon bj 
00 aoti-s, then it aaill be an end of it It niuins 
that the proa met is bound to aittdt But 
if thca get 50 and tin minonta hai)]f< ns to be 
41 thin there aaill In a plebi-cife of tin pioj'Ie 
of the jiroaincc Ihen of coiiivc tin nna- 
acccding proainu- can among th<m-ilar-, lia 
tlic sinie proac— , form another union or a 
dominion, or ana ‘•Ingle proaince niaa «tar'i 
ba it-clf as a dominion That i« tin ao’ol'arj 

“Then comes the proai=ioa fo- a in ala, 
tlic treata or ircatuf aahich «i'l haac to t- 
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signed and made with the dominion or domi- 
nions that maj, he set up as well as with the 
Indian States acceding or not acceding I 
told jou that I ^^ould refer to the actual clauses 
of the proposals and how the constitution- 
inahing hod> uill he set up or foiiued and the 
proMSion IS this Immediately upon the end 
of hostilities the coiistitutioii-maknig body 
shall be composed as follous, unless leaders 
of the principal coininunities agree to some 
other machincrj’ hefoie the end of hostilities 
So at the end of the hostilities the constitution- 
making bodj mil be composed bv this method 
Immcdiatclj upon the results being knoivn of 
the proN incial elections which u oiild be necessary 
at the end of hostilities, the entire membership 
of the louer houses of all provincial legislatures 
shall as a single electoral college proceed to 
elect the constitution-making body by a system 
of proportional representation This new body 
shall be in number about one-tenth of the 
number of the electoral college Therefore, 
I think >011 understand that all the members 
of the assemblies of 11 provinces mil meet 
together as one single electoral college and 
tiiej uill be roughly 1,600 members and they 
mil be entitled to elect one-tenth, ivhlch means 
In all 100 members, by means of proportional 
rcpre-entatlon That is the constitution-making 
body 

“ M hates er maj lie the constitutional impli- 
cations of tlie status and the powers of the 
doinliuon, or the dominions- that may be set 
lip, tlie main ob)ccti%c is the creation of a new 
Indian Union Non uc’ll start mtli that Tor 
tint purpose a constitution-making body 
mil be set up wlilch mil be the soaertign body 
A soMrcimi iioda uill start — and to use the 
lingiiagc of Mr .Mafford t'lipp-s — mth a pre- 
ftreme for an MMndla Union Think what 
mil be tlic lompositlon of that bodj The 
composition of that body uonld be that first 
of all. It mil be elected from amongst the 
mcnibtrs of the 11 a-'Cniblies meeting together 
i-i one college and b> mean-, of pioportional 
repiiscntation not scjiarate elcitoratcs When 
tint boda IS found I cannot loncciac liou 
thiN (an (omc to ana other lomlusion except 
(In Lniori and that is aaliy it is so composed 

‘ lint after the (onstitution-iiiakiiig body 
h.i*- framed its constitution lij a bare majority 
it IS true that an> single proaincc or proalnccs 
aaliidi do not approac of that constitution are 
giacn a diancc to go tliroiigli another test 
aaliidi I slnll cxjilain licreaftcr At tlie most 
■Mii'liiiii cacn b\ separate electorates, mil 
not lie nioio thm 25 jar «ent, but by the 
sa-tim of iiropoitionai rcpiiscntatlOii tlicj 
might lie le-s in immijcr in the constitntion- 
iinkmg lioda So the oaoraihclming raajoritj 
a>iU non Mu-lim- and tlicrefore the probabil- 
iti--' art (oiitfiiiplited that the con-titiition 
m la ba a iiujoritj lie in faaonr of onlj one 
Indi in union 


mentally aarong Muslim India anil nob be 
satisfied unless their right of national self- 
determination 18 uncqiiia ocally recognised 
It must be realised that India aaas 
never a counti-y or a nation India’s problem 
IS iiitei national in tins sub-continent and the 
differences, cuituial, social, political and econo- 
mic, are so fundamental, that they cannot lie 
covered up, concealed or confused, but must bo 
handled by all as realists The alleged jiouct 
of tlie mmonty in the matter of secession 
suggested in the document is illusory, as Iliiidu 
India mil dominate the decision in fnionr 
of one all -India iimon m all the proMnccs, 
and the Muslims m Bengal and the Punjab 
will be at the mercy of the Hindu mmoriU 
in those provinces uho will exert tlienischcs 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping 
the Muslims tied to the’chaiiot uhcel of llhidu- 
dom Thus the Muslims will be doomed to 
subjection in all the provinces We cannot 
barter auay with onr consent the future for 
the present, uhile fully realising the danger 
of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all 
our anxieties to defend India and to help the 
prosecution of war To do so will be a crime 
on our part to posteilty and the generations 
of hundred millions of Muslim India to come 

“ As regards the proposals relating to the 
immediate adjustments in the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments which we arc told must 
be considered within the framework of the 
existing consitiiticin, it is difficult to gather 
from tlm document anything definite and 
concrete, for it must necessailly depend upon 
the full picture when it is disclosed and it is 
not known to us, nor is it before us yet The 
doiument Is a bare skeleton of the proposals 
and obvioiislv icqnlrcs a lob of filling in and 
adjusting before it can be made acceptable, 
and it is one of those cases when the details 
Mill become more Mtnl than the bare statement 
of certain principles 

" It has roused our deepest anxieties and 
grace apprehensions speciallv cvith ictercnco 
to the Pakistan sihenic which is a matter of 
life and death for Muslim India Wc mil 
thcicfore cndcacoiir that the principle of Palh- 
tan uliiili finds only ceiled recognition in the 
document should be conceded in uncqiilcocal 
tcniib, and until the light of the Muslims to 
keep out or accede Is defined to oiir satisfaction, 
c\ e do not cc Ish to sec that the history of Palestine 
should bo repeated as it was after the last 
vear, after eve have paid for the promises In 
blood, money and material The document 
shous that P.ikistnn is treated as a remote 
possildity and tliat a definite preference for a 
new Indian Union winch Is the main objcttlce, 
and the nile of jiroccdure and the priKCss 
indicated in the document and the Inten lew's 
ami explanation of feir Stafford Cnpps so far 
are against us and ccc are called upon to play 
the game cntli loaded dice ’’ 


“ The Mii-hins feel dceplc disappointed that 
the cntit> and inttgrltv oi the Muslim nation 
has not been e\prc=elc recogni-ed Any 
atfcrniit to solcc the problem of India bj the 
jiroctss of reading the real I'-sms and be occr- 
r riil>liasi=iiig the territorial entitj of the pro- 
c lilies Cl huh arc mere acrldents of British 
jinlu'j and adnunf'traticc dicLsIoU' is funda^ 


Resolutions— The open session of the 

Muslim League passed a resolution aiitbori»In{, 
the President Mr .Tinnah, to appoint a com 
mlttec to take fortbccltli dll ncccsearj ami 
clfeeticc steps for the protection of life, honour 
and propertj of Muslims 
Mr .Tlnah, cxTilainIng the resolution, ttferred 
to "the grace internal and external (laiiii<^f^ 
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at this juncture ” and the need to save the life, 
honour and property of 100 million Muslims 
He said It did not mean that they did not also 
Jiave the concern and care of other fellowmen 
belonging to different communities, castes and 
creeds He emphasised that the Muslims should 
organise themselves In a systematic and planned 
manner udthout any loss of time On the 
committee, he continued, should be the right 
sort of men, capable and selfless, \rho could 
command the confidence and respect of the 
people The function of the comioittee would 
be to deal with the situation as It might arise 
in different provinces and keep in touch ivlth 
the various provincial district and primary 
Leagues and guide them to put into effect 
measures as suggested by the committee 
Mr Jmnah made special reference to emergencies 
like shortage of food-stuffs, other necessaries of 
life and rise in prices, and said they must be 
dealt with He said there might be villages 
or towns in which Muslims were in a handful 
minority, and ho had grave apprehensions 
about them in case of any disorder. He sug- 
gested that thej' should, in cases of emergency, 
be brought at any cost or sacrifice to places 
where there were a_ larger number of Muslims 

Another resolution endorsed the action 
which Mr Jlnnah had taken (see earlier) in 
expelling from the membership of the Muslim 
League, the Hon Mr. A K i’azlul Hiiq, who 
has completely forfeited the confidence of 
Muslims by his repeated betrayal of their 
cause generally in India and particularly in 
Bengal ” 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Muslim League session expressed heart-felt 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had 
settled down in Java, Burma, Malaya and 
Singapore and who have had to lose their all 
and sailed homewards in most tragic 
circumstances 

Other Muslim Orgaidsations. — A. feature 
of Muslim nctiaitles in 1941-42, especially 
during the last four or fiae months, was the 
emergence, rather the reappearance, of a number 
of Muslim organisations which claimed that 
each of them commanded considerable influence 
among large sections of the community and 
thereby appeared to militate against the prestige 
and authorltv of the Jlusllm League Befercnce 
has already been made to the dissent expressed 
by the Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal 
to the orthodox policy of the League Otlier 
leaders like the Xawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, 
MauM ObeldulHh Sindhl, M Y Slnrecf 
and Sb* Bafluddln Ahmad followed suit The 
Monuns, the Shiahs, the Azad Muslims all 
expressed separate a iewpolnts 

The All-India Azad Jlnsllm Board In Afareli 
1942, resolaed “To a\ert the fate of those 
who liaa e succumbed to aggression, it Is impera- 
tive that no effort should be sjjared to knit 
all the people of India into a united cndcaa our 
The eountrj's will should be gah'anlsed and its 
immense potential effectiaely dea eloped for 
the task of defending tlie country and thereby 
e«tablLshing its freedom in a world free of 
aggression The Poaril Is convinced that 
there is a general unanimuv in India that the 
eonnirv imi^t forthwaih tease to K a Dejicnd- 


enoy if this end is to be achieved and that it 
should have the freedom enjoyed by the other 
free countries of the world, including England 
and the Dominions, Hepresenting nine consti- 
tuent Muslim organisations and speaking for 
the bulk of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully/ 
supports tiffs demand. 

-‘'Further, It feels constrained to conclude 
that the specious plea of the Secretary of Stato 
for India, and the British Government that 
the Muslim League is the authoritative* spokes- 
man of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude 
and demands constitute an insuperable obstacle 
in the way of India’s freedom is an indcfcnsiblo 
subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the 
British Government to part with power. Tho 
serious gravity of the situation occasioned by 
tho menace of an early invasion most impera- 
tively demands that the British Government 
should immediately recognise India’s freedom 
and transfer real power to enable the represen- 
tatives of the people to assume complete res- 
ponsibility for tho defence of tho country 
as a whole in full and mutual collaboration 
with the other free countries ’’ 

The Committee of the All-India Ufomln 
Conference adopted a resolution on tho Crlpps 
proposals, expressing the view that “ the 
solidarity, integrity and umty of India is vitally 
essential for the common good of the Indian 
people and especially in the best interests of 
the Muslims of India ’’ The rcsolntlen proceed- 
ed "Tho Committee cannot, however lose 
sight of the fact that a section of tho Muslima 
Is against the introduction of a single unitary 
sjstem of Government in this country appre- 
hending such a system to bo detrimental to 
the interests of the Muslims residing In tho 
Muslim majority provinces But the Committee, 
being conscious of the fact tiiat tho fear and 
apprehensions of such kfuslims arc the oiitcomo 
of the mutual distrust and suspicion of tho 
communities Inhabiting this country, has full 
belief that such communal dissensions and 
animosities as exist at present will completely 
disappear with the establishments of full sclf- 
I rule in India 

"Tho Committee holds that the proposal 
relating to tho option given to the provinces' 
to keep out of the proposed Indian Union has 
been ingeniously devised inasmuch as, its 
practical effect would inevitably be to create 
several ’ Ulsters’ within India 

" Tlie Committee opines that the constitution 
making body, as envisaged bj the proposals, 
would reflect the opinion of only ten per cent 
of the inhabitants of India and can, therefore, 
hardly be called a democratic body " 

Stressing the need for transfer of control 
of India’s defence to Indian®, the Commit tre 
declared that “ the masses must be made to 
feci that tins war is being fought in the interc-t 
of India and that it Is their own war 

"The Committee considers that the I’lej n vl« 
are alisolutcly unsatisfactory and fvtl *b ’’ 
the aspirations of the MiLslirn ma-<e3 ard I >>1 » 
them as quite nnaccrptal le iiiitc*" 
modified in the manrtr snrgf>\id ' > 

1 Tliat no prcvlnc'* l>.> 
out of the Iwhan li! » 
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o! one single Indian Union wexe given a fair 
trial for full ten years 

2 That instead of allowing the eidsting 
lower houses of the provinces to nominate 
representatives to the constitution-making 
liody, provision he made to constitute that 
hody'hy electing its members by means of 
adult franchise ; 

3 That the control of the Defence of India 
be forthivlth transferred entirely into Indian 
hands • and 4 That the peoples of the Indian 
states be given the right to elect representatives 
to the constitution-making body ” 

These claims and viewpoints of Muslims 
outside the Muslim League were brought to 
the notice of the British Government when the 
latter’s spokesman, Mr. Amery said • I have 
received a telegram from the President of the 
All-India Momin Conference in the sense stated 
The Conference claims to speak on behalf of 
Momins, a Moslem community consisting chiefly 
of ueavers and agricultural labourers and 
numbering from four to five millions and not 
forty-flAc millions Many Momins belong to 
the Muslim League 1 have also seen a report 
of the resolutions passed at the end of Pebnihry 
by the Board of the All-India Arad Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir Allah 
Bu\ Sir Pazlui Huq is reported to have been i 
present This Conference, uhich has not 
pre\ lously met since 1‘140, Is mostly supported 
by Sluslims associated nith the Congress 
I am aware that Mr Jlnnah’s leadership is not 
accepted by all Muslims, but I have no reason 
to doubt that the Muslim League remains 
the principal organisation soloing Moslem 
political opinion ” 

liephing to the Vice-President of the 
All-Indla Slomin Conference said "It is a 
jiifv that an authoiity of the rank and position 
of JIis Majestj's .Secretary of State for India 
"hould betray such ignorance as to the real 
state of affairs In this country It is the Momin 
community who form the bulk and backbone 
of the -IfU'-lIm community in India Constituted 
n^ the Momins arc, we represent the masses as 
against the classes who, as we have consistently 
said, are largely represented by the MusUm 
League and ilr, Jinnah ’’ 

Beferrlng to the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
scheme, he said . “ The JIusllm League’s 

panacea for the ills of the Muslims does not even' 
touch the fringe of the real problem of the 
Slusllm masses Tlierefore, the Momins have 
decided to stand on their own legs and can’e 
the Jr own destiny. 

’IVhatcvcr Mr Amcrj may say or do, 
the surging tide of ma«s consciousness among 
the Moin!n-> will sweep all barriers and shackles 
tint bind them The 3fomins wall stop at 
nothing short of complete emancipation from 
the bondage of the higher classes on the one 
hand and foreign domination on the other ” 

The Sccretarj* of the All-India Azad Muslim 
Conference said " It Is true that some of the 
cou'tltuent organisations of the Arad Federation 
have in the past been associated with 
the Congress, but they were slmllarlj associated 
with the Muslim League until a few years 
ago. They were equally closely associated 


League. 

With 'the All-India MusUm Conference, which 
once threatened to absorb the League The 
Azad Muslims’ Federation was started in 1940 
just as the All-India Muslim Conference was 
started m 1929 to’ distinguish the bulk of the 
Indian Muslims from the attenuated League 
of those days. In 1929 the League had ceased 
to attract a majority of Indian Muslims In 
1940 it was felt by nine leading Muslim organisa- 
tions that the League had become sectional 
and therefore they met and decided to form a 
federation to which the League was also invited 
to send its representatives. The League, 
however, chose to hold aloof It is 
a well-known fact that whUe the mam bulk 
of the N W F P and Sind Muslims do not 
agree with the League’s new politics, a majority 
of the Bengal, and Punjab Muslims are far from 
endorsing imquestioningly what -passes as the 
political opinion of those whom the League is 
believed to represent It is true that the 
League voices the political opinion of a con* 
siderable body of Indian Muslims even to day. 
But the Azad Muslim’s Federation claims to 
voice the political and religious opinion of a 
more considerable body of Muslims ’’ 

These protestations had no effect on the 
estimate of the British Government or of the 
Indian public of the strength or the influence 
of the Muslim League or the Muslims'' of India 

Cripps Scheme Rejected.— The proposals of 
the British IVar Cabinet were' eicomined carefully 
by the Muslim League Working Committee 
which, whilst, rejecting the scheme, expressed 
gratiilcation that the possibility of Pakistan 
was recognised by Implication by providing 
for the establishment of two or more indepen- 
dent unions in India. It is regretted that the 
proposals of B[is Majesty’s Government embody- 
ing the fundamentals were not open to any 
modiflcatibn and therefore no alternative pro- 
posals were invited, and passed the following 
resolutions — 

" In view of the rigidity of the attitude of 
His Mojesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modiflea- 
tions, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals in their present 
form are unacceptable 

"(1) The Musssalmans, after 25 years’ of 
genuine efforts for the reconciliation of the two 
major communities and the bitter experience 
of the failure of such efforts, are convinced that 
It Is neither just nor possible, in the interest 
of peace and happiness of the two peoples, 
to compel them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations — Hindus 
and Muslims — which appears to be the main 
object of His Majesty’s Government, as adum- 
brated in the preamble of the draft declaration, 
the creation of more than one union being 
relegated only to the realm of remote possibility 
and is purely illusory, 

** (2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution- 
making body has been proposed with the primary' 
object of creating one Indian Union. So far 
as the Muslim League Is concerned, it has finally 
decided that the only solution of India’s con- 
stitutional problem Is the partition of India Into 
Independent zones* and It will, therefore, be 
unfair to the Mussalmans to compel them to 
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enter Btich a consUtution-making body, whose 
main object is the creation of a new Indian 
Union With conditions as they are, it wili be 
not only futile but on the contrary may d^acer- 
bate bitterness and animosity amongst the 
various elements in the country 

“Besides, the machinery uhleh has been 
proposed for the creation of the constitution- 
making body, namely that it will consist of 
members elected by the neuly elected loner 
houses of the ele^en provinces, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostUitics, as a single electoral college 
by the system of proportional representation, is 
a fundamental departure from the right of the 
Mussalmans, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate 
electorates, nhich is the only sure nay in nhich 
true representatives of the Mussalmans can be 
chosen 

"The constitution-making body will take 
decisions by a bare majority on ail questions of 
most vital and paramount character involved 
in the framing of the constitution, which is a 
departure from the fundamental principles of 
justice and contrary to constitutional practice 
so far followed In the various countries and 
dominions and the Mussalmans, by agreeing 
to this will, instead of exercising their right and 
judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire 
mercy of the constitution-making body in winch 
they will be a minority of about 25 per cent 

“ The right of non-acccssion to the Union ns 
contemplated in the draft declaration has been 
ronceded presumably in response to the insistent 
demands by the Mussaliiiniis for the partition of 
India but tlic method of procedure laid down 
arc such ns to negative the professed object, for 
in the draft proposals the right of non-accession 
has been glv cn to the existing provinces winch 
have been formed from time to time for adminis- 
trative convenience and on no logical basis 

" The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied with 
such a declaration on a vital question affecting 
their future destiny and demand a clear and 
precise pronouncement on the subject Any 
attempt to solve tlie future problem of India 
bv a process of evading the real Issues is to court 
disaster 

“ In the draft proposals no procedure has been 
laid down as to how the verdict of the province is 
to be obtained in favour of or against accession 
to the one union but in tlie tetter dated 
2nd of April from the Secretarv of Sir Stafford 
Cnpps, addressed to the President of the All- 
India Muslim League, it Ls stated that " a pro- 
V Incc should reach the decision whether or not to 
stand out of the Union bv a v otc in the Leghlativ c 
Asscmblv on a resolution to stand in 

" If the majority for accession to the Union 
Is less than 60 per cent, the minontv will have 
the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult 
male population ” In this connection it must 
be emphasised that in the case of the major 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab thev (tiie 
Muslims) are in a minority in the Legislative 
Assemblies, and in the Assemblies of Sind and 
the I^orthwc^t I rentier Province, the total 
number, namely, 60 and 50 respectively, is so 
small and the weightage given to tHe non- 
Mu-lims so heaw that it can be easily manipu- 
iat“d and a deci-lon under such condition' 


cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining the 
real opimon of the Mussalmans of those provinces. 

•'As regards the suggested plebiscite in the 
provinces in which the Mussalmans are in a 
majority , in the event of the requisite majoritv 
not being available in the Lcgislativ c Assemblies, 
the procedure laid down is that reference shall be 
made to the whole adult population of the pro- 
vinces and not to the Mussalmans alone, which is 
to deny them the inlicrcnt right, to self-deter- 
mination 

e W With regard to the Indian Stated, it is the 
considered opinion of the Committee that it is 
a matter for them to decide whether to join or 
not to join or form a union 

"(6) Witli regard to the treaties to bo 
! negotiated between the Crown and the Indian 
Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate 
as to what would happen in case of disagreement 
on the terms between the contracting parties 
nor IS there anv provision made as to what would 
be the procedure when there is a difference of 
i opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty 
arrangementa with the Indian States in the new 
situation 

“ (C) With regard to tlie Interim arrangement, 
there is no definite proposal except the liaro 
statement that Ills Majesty’s Government desire 
and invite tlie effective and immediate partici- 
pation of tlie leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in tlie counsels of their countrv , 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nation' 
The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture Is available 

“Another reason why the Committee arc 
unable to express their opimon on the Interim 
arrangements for participation in tlie counsel 
of the country, is that Sir Stafford Cripjis has 
made it clear that the scheme goes tiirougli as 
a whole or is rejected ns a whole and tint it 
would not be possible to retain only the pirt 
relating to the immediate arrangements at tlie 
Centre and discard the rest of the draft scheme 
and as the Committee has come to the conclusion 
that the proposals for the future arc unaeceptable 
It will serve no useful purpose to deal further 
with the question of tlie iiiinicdiatcarrangements 

“ In conclusion, the Committee wl'Ii to point 
out that the position of the Muslim League h is 
been and is that unless the principle of P.ilastaii- 
schenie, as embodied in the Laiiore Jti-oUition 
of March 1040, which i' now tlie creed of the 
All-India Muslim I^icagiic is iinequiv orally 
accepted and the rigid of the Jlus=almans to 
sclf-dcfermlnatlon Ls coneeded l»y means of a 
machinery which will reflect tlie true verilut 
of Muslim India it is not po'Mlile for the Mii'llm 
League to accept any proposal or scheme regard- 
ing the future ’ 

Views on National Government — A 
statement Issued bv Mr Jinnali after the de 
parturc of .'’ir Stafford Cripp^ from Indja bat 
suppbrt to the vbws expressed tiy the jyt-d 
Privv ‘^eal and upheld the rfa'ops for ■'ir 
Stafford s rejection of tlie Coagre" demand fo- 
a National Government Mr Jinnah* f*ate. 
ment said 

“Itegarding the Jmmed'sfe y»-e«e::* j* via* 
not open fo us to sugge-* an* aiie^ritlvev s* 
we had fo arcep* prp;io*aI' a* a v1ok« c- r*’ 
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at all. Ha^'iDS decided on the futuie, ice thought 
that no useful purpose ivould be Eencd in 
discussing the present and vre also thought that 
until a complete picture icas available it was 
not possible for us to deal with it Details 
iMth regard to the present were of vital import- 
ance and in this case they were more important 
than the principles themselves. Ko discussion, 
however, took place between myself and Sir 
{Stafford Cripps regarding the present except 
that details were to be worked out and settled 
by the Viceroy with the parties concerned 

“ I now gather from the maze of correspond- 
ence and statements that has been issued 
that Congress leaders had alleged that Sir 
btafford Cripps was discussing with them the 
alternative proposals of theirs which in fact 
have been denied by Sir Stafford Cnpps I 
have no knowledge of what took place between 
hwa and the Cwaigtese but 1 va&y add. that 
if any alternative proposals of the Congress 
were accepted, which means the immediate 
freedom and independence of India and a Cabinet 
to be nominated bv the major parties with 
collective responsibility that the Viceroy 
is to act as a constitutional Governor-General 
and the Pccretary of State and H 31 Gov em- 
ment will have no power to interfere — ^which 
means the «cttmg up of a Cabinet irremovable 
and responsible to nobody but the majority 
and would bo at the command of lie Confess 
in the Cabinet 

"If such an adjustment were arrived at, 
th''n it would have been a sort of Fascist Grand 
toiindl and the Muslims and other minontles 
would hive been entirely at the merev of the 
ConzrC'S Ilaj Then to siy that the ftiture 
world be considered alter the war is to my 


mind absurd because there would be nothing 
left for the future tu discuss except details. 
We stand for freedom and independence yield- 
ing to none in that respect, bub the Congress 
S(£eme will not be freedom and independence 
for the Muslims and other mmorities of India 
who will he at the entire mercy of a Caucia 
Cabinet Therefore, we hold that the Congress 
proposals are short-circuiting the paramount 
and vital issue iu the name of national demand 
and Kational Government This has been the 
game of the Congress from the very hegmiilng 
and that is what we have been resistmg. 

"The Congress recogmsed that a Cabinet 
formed under it’s scheme would be a composite 
Cabinet composed of different groups represen- ' 
ting various ideologies in the country, somo 
comlug from the Congress, some from the 
FTiti dn 3Iabasabba, the Mushm League and 
Sikhs I have noted that Pandit Keteu made 
it quite clear when he said that suppose in a 
Cabinet of 15 there was a Congress majority 
of eight or nine A,dded to that Congress 
majpnty would he the Hindu S&hasabha, 
and Sikhs and the Muslims would be left in 
a negligible and ineffective minority The 
only consolation Pandit ITehm offered was 
that if 3Iussalmans did not agree they could 
resign If this is not the foregone conclusion 
of the tyranny of the majonty, what else covdd 
it be'’ I am also surprised to read Pandit 
Nehru's statement that I would not have 
objected to the Congress demand for a national 
Government I assert that if the Congress 
demand had been accepted it would be a death 
knell to the Mussalmans of India air Jinnali 
concluded that the Congress c-amed on negotia- 
tions vnth Sir Stafford" Cripps over the head 
of all other parties whom it utterly ignored ” 
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Clovericiineiit of India Act, 1935. 


Thb neds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1030 
when the Indian Bound Table Conference met 
in Ixindon for the first time Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1032 Some months later 
the British Govemment published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Bound Table Con- 
ference These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1034 Basi^ on the recommendations of^thls 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in Januarj , 1035 The 
Bill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament 

Federation —The Act proposed to set up a 
Federation with limited responsibility at the 
Centre, and provide for autonomj to the 
eleven provinces of composing British India. 

Formal!} inaugurated in April 1937, the 
prov incial part of the new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, but at the end of that 
period it broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refusal of the party in power 
to carry on the work of Government There- 
upon the Governors of those provinces assumed 
sole charge of the Administration aided by 
Advisers responsible to him The constitution 
remained virtually suspended 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be inaugurated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors — the difficulties experienced b} 
the Princes in acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions, the 
internal, political and communal differences in 
British India and, above all, bv the declaration 
of war which militated agaln.t anv major 
changes in the governmental machiner} at 
the centre 

Siupenion of the Federal idea — The Viccrov 
openly announced that steps for the 
enforcement of the federal part of the constitu- 
tion would remain suspended although he also 
expressed the hope that conditions, internal as 
well as external, would so settle down as to per- 
mit of a reconsideration of the position at an early 
date Apart from the war situation, which pre- 
dudes any major undertaking relating to the 
Indian constitution the steadilv deteriorating 
internal political controversies have pushed into 
the back^ound measures for the revival of the 
Federation envisaged bv the Government of 
India Act Indeed, present trends indicate that 
the 1035 Fedentlon is virtuall} dead There 
seems little prospect of a resurrection of the fe- 
deral ideal of the Bound Table Conference The 
very pdnciples underlving the structure of the 
Central Government — and even the Provini’ial 
Government' — liave l>ccn challenged ilide- 
spread and influential demands liave been made 
for an examination de novo of the entire constitu- 


tional fabric, and the authontics have more or 
less agreed to those demands Like everything 
else in n totalitarian war, tlic Government of 
India Act of 1935 is in the melting pot ; the fede- 
ral part of it has been put off, while the provin- 
cial part has been suspended in seven out of tho 
eleven provinces Tlius the account hcrclnbclow 
relates mainly to tho provisions in the statute 
rather than to what is in v ogne Tlic provincial 
part is, of course, in operation in the Fuujab, 
Bengal, Assam and Sind 

Amendments to tho Act — Tlio I’rov incial 
Constitution was suspended in seven out of 
eleven provinces ns tho indirect result of tlic 
war — ^thc popular Ministries in thosC provinces 
having resigned on nn issue sonicwliat connected 
with tiio war and rendered the fonii.ation of 
other SDnistnes in their places iinpossllilo 
owing to tlic numerical disposition of tlio party 
'-trenuth Tlic constitution was restored in 
one of tlic provinces, namclv, Ortssn in tlio 
autumn of 1U41, flianks to tlic siirccssfiil cfTort'S 
of the Opposition to wean aw a} rert lin tneinbcrs 
from flic obstreperous majority part} As 
against this gain to tho constitution Iiowcvcr, 
Assam faded out of tlic picture during Christmas 
week in 1941 Following the rcsicii.ition of one 
of ills principal supporters in flic Cabinet, tlio 
Premier of Assam resigned and tlir Gov ernor, 
finding it impossible to’form a stnldo Mlnlifr}, 
took over tlio reins of ndmimstratlon bv invoking 
section 03 of the Government of India Art 
Other changes were made in the Act during tlic 
past few months as a direct consequence of the 
war 

One of Uiesc changes was effected by nn alter- 
ation in the King-Emperor's Instrument of Ins- 
tructions to the Govcmor-Gcnera! By virtue 
of the cliange thus effected the Governor-General 
IS freed from the necessity of submitting for tho 
signification of the Crown’s pleasure any measure 
involving certain sjieclal responsibilities of the 
Governor-General It lias been laid down tliat 
tlie Governor-General neetl not 'o submit anv 
measure or measures if lie ia satisfied tliat condi- 
tions created b} the present war liav e rendered it 
impossible or inexpedient to do so 

Similarly, in order to provide against pos'IMc 
constitutional complications that may arise from 
an interruption of communications b^iwe^n (Jrcat 
Bntain and India, It lias been laid down by 
amendments to the Government of India Avt of 
1935, passed by Parliament, that tlie Gov enior- 
General should have the power of making ap- 
pointments to, and removal from, anv oCic* in 
India wlilcli under the original Act is extrtl-able 
bv His Majest}. Tlie amendment also autf cr- 
ises the Governor-General to enact bv noMiica- 
tlons in the Gazrite of India provisions w’-j'-h 
could be made by Orders in Council. Tli*»'e 
were simQar changes made solelv wi*h t'le objc't 
of obviating the delay which might o<-cur In con- 
sequence of the war In securing prior apjroval c’ 
the authorities in England 

The Federation which the Act, as!' stsol*, 

I provides differs fro'n tb-'se in o'L** pit* 
'of the world b*cau*c Its un'*s are no. 
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Ibe Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
lieglslature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “ concurrent ” , but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial lav has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent 

The foregoing is a desciuption of the framevork 
of the Indian Federation as ind down in the 
Government of India Act Wien half of the 
Indian States, are tlie basib of population and of 
representation in the Upper lederal Cliamber 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Alajesty 
praying that the Federation may bo brought 
Into existence, a Hoyal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India 

New Provinces created by the Act — 
The creation of a number of autonomous 
administratiae units intludlng two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of uhich have 
In recent years found it very dlfliciilt to make 
both ends meet, and the need tor a strong Central 
Government presented some very difflcult 
financial problems for the farmers of the con 
stitution The allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the proMnccs 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-India responsibilities was the 
main problem To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem tlie expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was sought His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this v'olume 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the rr4q,ilation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the Jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
The powers which the Governor-General possesses 
of taking action In v irtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railwaj 
authority 

The Federal Court — Under the Act a 
Federal Court is to be establislicd which 
will consist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other Judges as His 
Majesty may deem necessary The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi It will have an 
original Jurisdiction and an appellate Jurisdiction, 
in the latter in appeals from High Courts In 
Rritlsh India and in Federated States Its 
original Jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the follovring, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinc''S 
and an} of the Federated States Provision fi> 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Priv y Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court 

The Act abolishes the Council of th<* Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown Individually rcspansible for th" 
exercise of all authoritv vested in the Crown in 
leiition to tile affairs of InJia He will, however 
iCiiitinue to be a inembtr of the Cabinet end of 
Parliament, to which bodies lie will be rcspjnsiL'e 
for bis actions 


Provincial Constitutions — It may take two 
or three years before the federal part of 
the constitution is ready to function. 
In tlie meantime Provincial Autonomy 
Is in operation Under the Act tlicrc arc 
ciev'cn Governors' provinces, natncly, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Prov'inc.>B, the 
Punjab, Bihar, tlie Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N W F Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Ordcr-in-Coiincil 
to create, if deemed necessary, anew Piovincc, 
.increase or dimmish the area of any yrovinco 
3r alter the boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Bxccutive is similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 

In addition to tlie Governors' Provinces tlicro 
aro the following Cliicf Commissioners' 
provinces British Baluchistan, Dcllii, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known ns Panth Pipiida and 
such other Chief CommlBsioncrs' Provinces ns 
may be created under tlie Act which wiU be 
administered by the Govcmor-Gencrai acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to bo appoioteil 
by him 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bilnr and Assatti 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, nainclj , 
the Legislative Council and the Loglslative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly Represen- 
tation in the legislative Assembly is by 
sepamto electorates for each community Insed 
on the provisions of the Communal Award ns 
modlflcd Iiy the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, under whlth a number of scats out of the 
scats classified as general scats .iro reserved 
to the Depressed Classes The life of tlie 
Provincial J cgislaturcs is tlie same as that of 
the Federal 

In provinces with bl-camcral le,:i'Ialurcs 
the Upper nou"o will see that the I/iwer House 
does not indulge In hasty and llioncoivcd 
legislation due to the temporary majoritj of 
any party But the deliberations of tic Upper 
House will also be subject to examination bj tl c 
Lower House 

Wliilc tliere are no nominated m<‘mbc’B 
and no ofniials in tlie Assemblj — all luernbe-s 
of the Lower House are elected — the Govirnor 
iias the riglit to fill some seatg |n tl e 
Provincial Council wherever one exit's (ire 
tahlff at the end of lAit Chaj-’er for the 
ivmroyitton of the Prottneia' Cowinlr o’>j 
Proiineial As’etnllid ) 

Franchise — The constitution f-ts o'lt tiie 
quaiiileatloDv of electors Th'-re are c.rta'n 
provisions of a general nature npplic;il)’e to jll 
I’roviii'Ps wliile partlcul ir Provinces art d.alt 
with separately Provinces wlille as In sjiie 
cases the pajment, of local taratloa. In o’l*r 
ca'''B pavment of land rtvi’i'e is the main 
qualification The new co I'Mtu'Ioa Iu< extecd 
ed the existing franchi"* so as to ^ 1 ^^^ s* 
about 10 per O'nt of th; total of 

British India The Ac's of r>i', vr J i'*|o 
P'ovided for an el '-torit» tf oji- v. •' 
o It r Coll* of tlie to' il p’p 'a'l ‘ f't; ‘ 
baWtpaialj onapiojtrij q-s'i 
tip re^TmeJ coa-tiiu w ---* 
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wider franchiee, over -6,000,000 women voterii 
as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts' 
oi 1915 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed' 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special! 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes 

Powers of Provincial Governments — 
Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers The local 
Governments were under the superintendence, i 
direction and control of the Oovemor-General-j 
in-Council and the Secretary of State for India 
The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create provinces with independence' 
of their own and to assign to them a certain; 
exclusive share of the activities of Oovemmenc 
All subjects have been transferred to the 
control of the legislature ^e subjects whudi 
are classified as provincial are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government There 
aie no more "reserved" subjects. All 
subjects are “ transferred " The administra- 
tion of all these subjects have passed from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsl-j 
ble to the legislature Such subjects inclnds 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 


Generally the Ministers are entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments 
Under the old constitution they were merely 
advisers of the Governor Under the new 
iConstitution they are effective executives 
Only in those spheres where the Governor 
retains a special responsibility does he have the 
iright to act independently of the Ministers should 
be differ from their views. But normally such 
occasions are not frequent. 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills can be initiated in the Lower House only 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
has power to convene a joint session of the 
two Houses Any Bill afiSrmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed. 

Governors* Powers — Under the new Con- 
stitution the Governor has almost the same 
special responsibilities as the Governor-General 
except the one relating to financial stability and 
eredit. The Governor has, not with standing the 
advice of his Ministers, power to take whatever 
action he thinks necessary for the due discharge 
lof hiB responsibility for preserving the peace 
|and tranquillity of the Provinces. 

The following tables give the strength and 
[composition of the Pederal and Provincial 
Legislatures under the new constitution . — 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India. 


Provinces or Community 

Total 

seats 

General 

seats 

Scats for 
scheduled 
castes. 

Sikh 

seats. 

Muslim 

seats 

"Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 


20 

14 

1 


. 4 

1 

Bombay . . 


16 

lO 

1 

• • 

4 

1 

Bengal 

• 

20 

8 

1 

• • 

10 

1 

United Provinces .. 


M 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 


16 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar 


10 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central I’rovinces 

and 







Berar 


8 

6 

1 


1 

* • 

Assam 


5 

3 

• • 


2 

• • 

X W, F. Province 


D 

1 

• • 


4 

• • 

Oris-a 


5 

4 

« « 


1 

• • 

Sind ... 


5 

2 

« • 


3 

* • 

British Baluchistan 


1 




1 

• • 

Deihl 


1 

1 

• 



• • 

Ajmer-Merwam .. 


1 

1 


• • 

• • 

f • 

Coorg 

rr 

1 

1 


• • 

• * 

• • 

Anglo-Indians 

• 

1 


. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Kuropeans 

• « 

7 

• • 


• • 


• • 

Indian Clirihtians 

• 

o 



• • 

• • 


Total 

• • 

150 

75 

0 

4 

49 

6 
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Women’s 

seats. 

t 

.... 

e» 

m og 

^ M fl cn S 

“fiass 

CL 

1 

2 

2 

1 

• a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

tK 

Land- 

holders’ 

seats. 



Seats for 
represen- 
tatives of 
commerce 
and 

Industry. 

04 eo CO CO 

. . . 


Indian 

Chrlstn 

seats. 

OY «H i-( iH 1-1 i-« 

• •• ••••• 

• •• ••••• 

00 

Kurpn 

scats. 

• » • • • • 

« *• ••••# 

00 

Anglo- 

Indian 

seats 

rH rH 

'I* 

Muslim 

seats 

1 

1 

82 

Sikh 

seats 

to 

to 

General scats. 

General 

scats 

resd 

for 

sehdld 

castes 


0 

Total 

of 

general 

scats. 

1 

1 

105 

Total 

seats. 
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AV# — ^In Bombay seven of the general seats are to be reserved for Marathas. 

In the Punjab one of the Landholders’ seats is to be a seat to be filled by a Tumandar 
In Assam and Orissa the seats reserved for tvomen are to be nomcornmnnal seats 
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War continued to overslndou the work of 
the Indian Legislature and se\eral legislate e 
and ta\ation measures were enacted and 30 
amending Ordinances and U original Ordinances 
uere promulgated during the sear 1041-42 to 
promote the uar effort The Central Legisla- 
tn e Assemblv, elected normally for three j cars, 
completed the 8 th a ear of its hfe on September 
30, 1042, and in all probability its hfe anil be 
extended by another jear 

The Central Assemblj held 14 sittings during 
the autumn session of 1041 and 32 sittings 
during the budget session of 1042 , the Council 
of State held 8 and 10 sittings respcclia cl\ during 
the corresponding sessions The Coiigiess Partj , 
winch constitutes the main opposition in the 
Ceiitial Assembly and had rcsolaed to keep 
an ay from the sittings of the House since tlic 
Simla session of 1930, returned to the Assembly 
for one day only each session to fulfll the letter 
of the Lau to present the seats of Congress 
!Mcmbcis from being declared aacant on aeeoiint 
of continuous absence The Jliishm League 
Party aalthdreaa from the autuiiiii session of the 
Central Assemby ns a protest against the scheme 
of expansion of the Vheioy’s Lxccutlac founcil 
but returned to the House foi the budget session 
of 1942 

The Viceroy, Lord Lmlithgou, did not addiess 
a joint session of the tvao Houses dining the 
■Jenr 

Governor-General's Ordinances — \fter the 
iiiansion of Nonaaa the Goaeinmcnt of India 
Act 193 'i aaas amended empoaaering the Viccroa 
to make Oidmanecs aalilcli aaould icmaln in 
force for the duration of the aiar and one year 
thereafter The original poaver icstiuted the 
life of sudi Ordinances to 0 months Lord 
Linlltligon enacted 19 Ordinances during the 
a ear eiulmg Jlareli 31, 1942 The important 
ones arc — 

The War Injuries Ordinance, 1941 — This 
is an Ordinince to mike proalsion for the grant 
of relief in reaped of certain per-onal injurk- 
sustained during the coiitInuaiKc of the prc'cnt 
hostililie-- scilion loftlieOrdmiiKi tmi>oaacr' 
the Cmtral (loacriiiiunt to mike a siiumc or 
sclicmc-- ill iKOid.uue with the itroakioiis of 
this Ordmaiic e ]iroaiilIng for the grant of relief 
in re«i)eet of the following injuriis sustdiud 
during the lontinuauce of the jircscnt ho-tdltk', 
niiiula — (ii) at ir iiijuiu' su-taiiud ha gilnfiilla 
ociupicd persons (willi sudi cxioiitioii' if iiia, 
as in la be specific (i in the scIh me) iiul ba )>( r-oiis 
of siieli other das-cii as m la be sos]>cdtiid md 
(fc) warseraice iiijuiics snst dued ba dail defence 
aolnnteers and authoii-e the 1 1 ntral (loaerii- 
ment or ana authoiita authon-cd ba tin (c ntral 
Coaernment to nuke inanunl' under the 
scheme Ha section '■ poaur k t d en to 
ascertain the eanniig~ of the pir-on Injiind in 
rc'pect of ana period before he sustained the 
Injura ind to puni-h the per-on aaoiding to 
satkfa the Ooaeniment in thi' it'i<ed aaith fine 
aahidi mia extend to Hs bOO tiukr siition 
C of the Ordlinma ina person atho for flu 
piiiiiO'i e>I obt lining t I'lanunt of grinl uider 


a scheme ciflier for himself or for any other 
person knoaaingl;, makes ana untrue statement 
oi lint me representation shall be piimsliable 
aaith imprisonment for a tcrmaaliiehmaj extend 
to three months 

The Active Service Ordinance, 1941 — This is 
an Ordinance to declare that certain persons 
shall be deemed to be on acliae straiee for tlu 
purposes of the Arma Act, the -\ir rorce Act, the 
Indian -Vrma Act, 1911 and the Indian An 
loree Act 1932 Hj section 2 all persons 
forming part of and all peisons aaho aie emjiloa ed 
ba, or.irc in the si'ialee of or aie followers of or 
leiompana 'itia portion of. His aiijisf\ s torees 
shall, until siidi dale is the t’liiliil (loarrn- 
ment maa, ha nolifle ition in the olluial (■ irette, 
dcelue to be the elite on wliidi tlie )ircsent 
hostilities (case he deimed for the iniriioses of 
each of the said Ads to he on aetlae seiaiie 
Ba section 3 of the Ordininee, no pmilslimiiit 
inllicteil and no order pisscd or othci iction 
taken in ana proeecdiiigs held, uiuler ana of the 
-lets specified in section 2 sh.ill, ifter the com- 
memement of this Orellnime lu i ailed in 
question in anj eouit on the groiiml oiila that 
the person on whom the pimishme nt was iu- 
tlietcil or to whO'C prejiidiie the eiider w u 
p.issc(l or the at tion was 1 iken ae is not on iclia e 
seraiee li (ii) the ait for which tin iiiiiii'h- 
imiit aias inltuled, or m K'jnd of wiilili 
the ptoceeeUngs w e le i ommeiu ed on ui u d ou or 
after the Ird elij of septeiubii, 19 !9 md (<>) 
such person, at tin time the iit w is eommitiid, 
foimed luit of, oi was eiuiilnaeil ba, eii w u In 
the serake of, oi w is a followir oi oi anoiii- 
paiiiul ina iiorllon oi His MijiMa I oni 

The Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordin> 
ance, 1941.— This Ordinaiiet mikes iuoakirin lor 
the maintenance of eeilain e'siniul sumks 
H> Pcctioii 3 this (irdiniiire sii dl ijipla to 
all emjiloameiit under the i inwn and to .iiia 
emploaineiit or eli-s of (m]iIo\miiit wlildi 
the Central Goaernimnt or n f’roaindd (iciaiin- 
mciit being of opinion that sueb i niploann nt 
or elass of uiiiiloMiic nt is cs-mtiii fiir 
'•eeiiriiig the ibfiiiic of Hnti'li Indii llie |iiibbi 
sifita the miinteiiauu of puMn oukr or tie 
(tneiciit iiro-u iitnm of a\ ir Hv 4 

poweri- 1 ike 11 toordi r jirr euisrn. i_'i il In 1 1 rt 1111 
I iiiploami nt' to run iiu in "^i > i iln d . n i' I’lo- 
ai'ioii I' iiiidc for duliring tin I'l ribi dn ii< ■ of 
ana liwfiil ordir giaeii to iiim in tin loiir'i oi 
emiiloamriii or aMibuiit ma ni-en'ill. 1 xm- 
.lb mdniiiiig siidi (mjilnaiinid or ibtuliig 
Inm-dt from woik or dii>irtiir> ftom ma in 1 
sjudliid in tin order ui olbie* iiiitb r the 
Urdiiuine I’lndtH' iiid j-rocidur' ir- j.ro 
aidiil for iindir 'Ci non T 

Hie Speual Criminal Courts Ordinanre, 1942. — 
Tills Ordinance liroanb- Io>- tin ''I'li- iqi 
of spend (tlniirul eciiirt' of sjeml J Igi , 
‘'peeial Ma'.i-ti Ilfs and d-o sniiiii it (cun'* 

It siiail coiiu into foil ( 111 iiia I’roMi'.' ij* la 
if the jiroalnehl f.oaernm'M, b*’!.. « t. *<d 

of the I xl-'i nc' of “i' la '-e na .'i 1 . fi u' j 

ho-tile itt id 0 1 Iie'ia or <ei a f r i* i 
1*01^1114 Iinlu r-r Irit'ii lh> li it .. 1 - b 

in It n 1 b M * 1 '. 'll I in t* f ' j c. ’ ' 
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declares it to be in force in the Province, and 
shall cea=e to be in force "When snch notification 
is rescinded. It is the first duty of Government 
to do all it can to protect the law-abiding popula- 
tion against snch ontbrealis; and to enable 
Government to act effectively it is essential 
that it should be able to apply deterrent penalties 
to offenders with the mimmum of delay The 
Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance and this 
Ordinance have this object in view. Some of 
their provisions may at fimt Eight seem to be 
severe , but when the circumstances In wHqh 
and the persons to whom they are to be appliM 
are remembered no one can say that they go 
too far. 

The Motor Vehicles GDrivers) Ordin^ce, 
194i — TliL* Ls an Ordinance to provide for the' 
regnisitioning on behalf of Government of the' 
services of persons callable of dnving motor 
vehicles By section 3, a Provincial Govern- 
ment ts authonsed to ask any licensing anthority 
to prepare for the Province concerned a register 
showing the names of such persons within the 
Province who are capable of driving a motor 
vehicle By section 4, power to retjmsition the 
services of anv of the persons entered in the 
register is taken The services of persons so 
requisitioned siiaii be utilised within the Pro- 
vince. Penalties are provided for in section 6 
of the Ordinance 

The Cotton Fond Ordinance, 1942. — ^Tbis 
Ordinance enables a fund ^o be e«tabksbed for 
financing measures for the benefit of the growers 
of cotton Section 2 of the Ordinances impedes 
an additional duty of customs on raw cotton 
Imported into any port in British India at the 
r ite of one anna per pound Section 3 empowers 
the Central Oovemment to utilise the proceeds 
of the additional diitv in finaneing eiu h mca-surcs 
for flio benefit of the growers of cotton in India 
as the Central Ciov eminent thinks lit 

The Civil Pioneer Force Ordinance. 1942.— 
Tla- 1 = an Ordinance to eon-titute a Civil 
Pioneer 1 orre for service in British India and 
to provide for the organisation, control and 
ilLscipline thereof Tins force will, under 
section 4 of tlie Ordinance, lie reejuired to carry 
ont tlie coiistnicilon or demolition of buildings, 
the cie'ring of debris, tiie bmlding of roads, the 
loading or unloading of transport v chicles, etc 
Penaltif-s are provided for major and minor 
oSentr- in s^rtjons 11 and 12 of the Ordinance 

War Rist Insurance of Factories. — ^An 
Ordli anee relating to « oinpulseirv In-iirance of 
factorie. wa- promulgated i« the fiiiantial vear' 
tlo-ici. It cover, djniagfs caii=rd by 'tliei 
en'"niv o' mconiltating tlie. encmv, to tlie plant' 
.iiid iirchine-e ,ind building- of fae’torics Dam- 
ages re-iilrirg from elc-«tnKtivc inea-nres taken 
hj the Gove rnmeiit with a v lew to deny facilities 
to th* ei'iiiv will al'O be covered "The pre- 
mium pajahli 1- i'u of value of tlw jjropertv. 
pavab’e in in-'alu tut«, cover iKing provide'd 
up to ilanh bl ICMf Tlie Government's 
liability i« of the damage and the insured 
will have to bear the first K« 1,000 or 20% 
of the claim wliicb'ver D greater Policies axe 
cccepte'd through insurance companies acting 
rs Government agents 


Ao OrdinsBce am ending die War Riala (coeds) 
Insoranco, 1940, has made three Important 
changes : 

(1) That the defiidtion of the ciqpitession " War 
Biste ” now includes damages resulting from 
1 destructive action taken by or under oroeis of 
Government with a view to denying facilities 
I to the enemy. 

(2) That if the premium for a quarter ts 
I changed, 'power has been taken to charge the 
higher rate to persons who have already taken 
poheies at the lower rate 

(9) That the goods owned by firms carrjdng 
on business in Bntisb India which are situated 
in the State area inside the Cochin port limits 
and also inside the municipal limits of Enia- 
kulam and Mattancherri are also covered by 
this amendment on a compulsory basis 

CEXTBAI. BUDGET, 1942-43. 

The Central Bndgetfor 1942-43 waspreented 
to the Central Assembly by Sir Jeremy Baisman, 
Finance Jlember, on February 28, 1942. It 
disclosed a revenne deficit of Bs 17 crores for 
1941-42 and a prospective deficit, on the present 
basis of taxation, of Bs 47 crores in 1942-43 
The revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 
1941-42 was placed at Bs 102 crores This 
expenditure for 1942-43 was estimated at 
Bs 133 crores The Finance Member stated 
that this was only a fraction of the total sum 
being spent in India on the war. He announced 
that the amrant of expenditure on Defence 
Services and supplies that the Government of 
India expected to recover from His Majesty's 
Government, under the operation of the Finan- 
cial Settlement would amount to about Bs 200 
rrorcs for 1041-42 and exceed Bs 400 crores in 
1042-43 Tlie share of the provinces in the 
fncoinc-tax would lie, he stated, 7 39 crores in 

1941- 42 and Bs 8 37 in 1942-43 Tlie Finance 
Member oiiservcd in this connection that “ this 
IS considerably more than the total sum which at 
the time of the yiemeyer Award the province* 
were expected to receive at the end of the ten- 
year devolution period or than ever appeared 
to be possible before the outbreak of the war ” 

The total revenue estimates for 1942-43 were 
placed at Bs 140 crores as compared with 
Bs 129 C2 crores in the revised estimates of 
1 1941-42 The yield from customs duties vras 
, taken at B-o 30 crores as against Ks 36 crorra 
revised The Finance Member explained that 
tills reduced estimate was due to a considerable 
drop in imports expected as a result of extension 
of the war to tlie Pacific The yield from 
Corporation Tax and Imomc-tax together with 
tlie Cciitnl Surcharge was expected to increase 
bv ov er K« 3 crores, and tlie collections ol the 
Excels Profits Tax wore put at Bs 20 crores as 
compared witli Bs 8 crores in the current year 
On this basts, tlic Finance Member stated, the 
divisible i>ool of Income-tax was crpccted to 
increase to Bs 25 75 crores On the assumption 
that the Fum to be retained by the Centre from 
the provincial moiety would be maintained at 
Bs 4V crores, the share of the provinces m 

1942- 43 was expected to reach the figure of 
E« 8 37 trorc^ 
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DIIFENCE EXPENDITUEE. 

The Defence Budget for 1942-43 was placed 
at Bs 133 crores made up ns follows — 

(1) Basic normal budget 30 77 crores 

(2) Effect of rise in prices 6 02 „ 

(3) India’s uar measures . 81 30 „ 

(4) Bon-effecth e charges . 8 41 „ 

Of the total amounts shown, roughly Bs 47 
crores, the Finance member stated, represented 
initial expenditure and Bs 30 crores annual 
recurring expendltme India’s Defence ex- 
penditure, he further stated, uas only a frac- 
tion — about one-fourth — of the gross Defence 
expenditure likclv to be brought to account in 
India’s books during 1042-43 In other uords, 
tlic amount of expenditure on Defence Services 
and Supplies that the Government of India 
expected to recover from His Majesty 's Gox ern- 
ment during 1942-43, under tlie operation of the 
Financial Settlement, would exceed the cnonnous 
total of Bs 400 crores 

Cixll expenditure estimates showed increases 
amounting to Ba 9 03 crores as compared with 
tlie realsed estimates for 1941-42 Clilef pro- 
visions, wliicli resulted In this increased expen- 
diture, mainly related to tsscntlal measures 
connected witli the war, particularly Bs 4 crores 
under expenditure on Ciail Defence 

The financial position for 1942-43 was thus 
summarized by the Finance Member — 

Crores of Bupecs 
04 07 
, 133 00 


Civil estimates 
Defence expenditure 


Total expenditure estimate 187 07 

Total revenue at tlie existing 
lea el of taxation 140 00 


Frospcctla 0 deficit 


47 07 


Tlie Finance Member propo'cd to meet a part 
of this deficit by fresh taxation, estimated to 
>leld Bs 12 crores, icaalng a deficit of Bs 35 
crores to be coaered by tlie borrowing 
])rogramine 

The Finance Jfcinber tlien announced his 
fresh measures of taxation He proposed to 
make incomes from Bs 1,000 to Bs 2,000 lialile 
to tax at C pies in the rupee oa cr the fli^t Bs yoo 
of total income (subsequcntla’, lioaacaer, tlie 
exemption limit aaas raised to B« 1,500 in 
deference to criticisms in the Asscinbij during 
Budget debates and discussions oacr tlie Finance 
Bill) This liability aaould howcaer, be com- 
plctdv discharged,* he stated, if flic as'cssce 
deposited one and a quarter tunes tlie amount 
of tax liable in a Defence Saaliig- Bank Account 
from aalileli sums could not be aaltlidraani tili 
one a ear ifter tlie end of theaaarand on whicli 2* 
])cr cent interest aaould be paid Tlic Surcliarge 
on Income-tax was rai'cd from the preaious 
33i^ per cent lead to a scale aaldcli runs from C 
ides In flic rupee on incomes between B« 1,500 
and Bs 5,000, to 9 pies in tlie rupee on flic nc \t . 
B« 5,000, 1 anna 2 pies on the next B« 'i OOO I 
and 1 anna 3 piC' on the l>aiance oacr B® 15,u00, j 
tlie last being eqnla alent to a 50 per cent «ur - 1 
(iiirge \t tin -.ame time, Forporatioa fix' 
aa i- ral-iJ to 1} [iLuaj m the riip.i Iin. 


Finance Member informed that for Incomes not 
exceeding Bs 0,000 an amount of the tax equal 
to half per cent of tlie Assessec's income would 
be funded for repayment to him after the end of 
the war. 

The Finance Member announced that the rate 
of Excess Fronts Tax would bo retained at 
COf per cent, but as an incentive to economy lit 
business administration, he stated that Goaern- 
ment aaould contribute an amount up to one- 
tenth of the Excess Prods Tax paid to a rcscrac 
for the re-equipment of industry alter the war, 
proaided the asscsseo deposited double this 
amount Tlic assessec’s contribution to tiio 
resera c would be rcpajablc watliin 12 months of 
the end of tlic war and till then aaould earn 2 
per cent simplo Interest 

The aboao measures of direct taxation, after 
excluding repayable deposits, were expected to 
bring in Bs 530 laklis. 

The main proposal of indirect taxation avas 
the Icay of an emergenev surcliarge of one Hflli 
on all customs import duties 'Tlie onia ex- 
ceptions aaerc pcrtol, tlie tax on whleli aaas 
increased separatcia’ from 12 annas to lO annas 
a gallon, raaa cotton 011 aaliidi tlie diita had 
been prealousla doubled, and certain Imports 
from Bunn I aaiilcii aaerc excluded lia the opera- 
tion of the Trade Agreement wltii tiiat counlra 
The diiti on imported salt was to continue at 
the old rate and the excise dnta on Iwero-fiie 
was raised to tlic enhanced impoit duta Tin 
additional rcaenuc from tills oaerall «urtliarge 
was estimated at Bs 570 laklis 

The final proposal was an increase in posts and 
telegraphs rate®, to ilcld one erore Tlie ordin- 
ary letter rate aaas Increased from 1] anims to 
H, the postcard remaining uneiunged Tlie 
minimum rate for ordinary telegrams wa® r il-ed 
from 10 annas to 12 annas and for ixprc'-s 
telegrams from Bs 1-4-0 to Bs 1-S 0 'Jhe 
surcharge on tnink call fees aaas nl=o ral-ed 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 

Discussing the ways and means position, tlie 
Finanee Sfember gaae a detailed ixpo-Itinn of 
the Sterling Debt Bepat nation Sclicnie T iider 
the compui-ora Sterling Del>t Bejntri ition, tlie 
total tenninable stock acquired ainouiiteil, he 
said, to B« 97 erore® Indiiding tlic miriit 
purchases aahicli jireeeded this flr-t compiil-ora 
acquisition, tlic total Sterling delit iiatl iiien 
reduced l>a £101 iiilillon and the annual intiri-st 
payments in sterling lia oacr 4 million 'Tin 
second eompulsora siijpjnc of repatriation, 
aalilch had recently bftn inaugurated In re-jwrt 
of the non tiniiinalilc Sterling loan® aaoiilii, 
according to the 1 inance Jfenilicr, require almiit 
£70 million for the 21 pfr cent and 'i ptr rent 
‘'toek-' Another £70 million arotild be required 
at the end of- 1942-43 for paaments in roiimc- 
tion aaitli the 34 per cent Stock The liiimee 
Memlier stated ’that the Bf-irae Bank woiM 
be able to make thcie amounts aaallib'e 10 
Goaemmint aaithout ana strain on It® ‘■terllr a 
rc'ources on account of it® continued lav** -i '!■* 
atqm-ition of sterling 

An'aarrlrg romc of the crlti>i-nj= &.3ii t tl >• 

repatri itloii '■(111 me tt 1 li'-io a'l r 1 r •-'•■'i 

tl.Jt 111 * 'lal l-dn to lie <'.''ti It i t 
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liquidation of the external obligations, which 
might prove an embarrassment in future, and 
their replacement by internal debt. 

Hallway Budget, 1941-42.— Introducing the 
Hallway Budget on February 18, 1942, the 
Communications Member, Sir Andrew Clow, 
stated that against the original forecast of a 
surplus of 11 83 crores, the year 1941-42 was 
expected to end with a surplus of 20 20 crores, 
uhicli was 7 74 crores more than the actual sui- 
plus of 1940-41 For 1941-42 the total traffic 
receipts from State-owned lines were expected 
to be 127 crores, f e , about 15 crores more than 
the previous year and 18 75 crores more than 
the original estimate Total working expenses, 
including 125 crores for depreciation, were 
73 13 crores, or about 75 crores more than the 
previous year Of the expeeted surplus of 
20 20 crores, 19 12 crores would go to general 
revenues and 7 08 crores to the depreciation 
fund In repayment of the loans taken from it 
in past years of deficit Of the 19 12 crores 
paid to general revenues, 4 80 crores would be 
treated ns current contribution, while the balance 
of 14 32 crores would be taken in reduction of 
tlie arrears of contribution The liability of the 
rnihvay rcxcnucs to general revenues at the end 
of 1941-42 in respect of post arrears would stand 
at 13 G3 crores only, while the outstanding loan 
from the depreciation fund would stand at 23 21 
crores The amount In the railway reserve 
would stand at the end of the year at C79j 
croies j 

1942-43 Irafllc receipts were estimated at 
12')1 crores, and w’orking expenses at 702 
irores, while the surplus was expected to be 
27 O'l crores of which 2013 crores would be 
transferred to general revenues and 7 82 crores 
to the depreciation fund. 

The moratorium resolution keeping in abey- 
ance the liability of raihvay revenues to the 
depreciation fund for the loans taken therefrom 
and to the general revenues for the arrear con- 
tribution expired with the close of the budget 
icar 1941-42. If it were not renewed, and the 


terms of the separation convention were acted 
upon strictly, the entire railway surplus would 
go towards repayment of the loans taken from 
the depreciation fund As the genefal revenues 
cannot, in the conditions created by the war, 
afford to do ^vithout a substantial assistance 
from the raihVay revenues, the moratorium 
has been extended by a year, and Sir Andrew 
Clow promised ‘that Government would, in the 
light of the position reached by the autumn, 
place before the House their proposals either 
for a revision of the existing convention or for 
further interim arrangements to meet the war 
situation only. 

Buring the couiwc.of the year there were a few 
enhancements in rates and fares The East 
Indian and the North Western Hallways’ 
passenger fares were enhanced to bring them 
into line with those on other large railway 
systems, while, with a view to preventing the 
increasing tendency to send goods by passenger 
trains, the rates for parcels and luggage were 
increased by another two annas in the rupee, 
leavmg the existing exceptions, e g , newspapers, 
intact In order to ensure a better use of wagon 
supplies at a time when they are badly wanted, 
an extra charge of two annas in the rupee has 
been imposed on consignments of food grains 
of less than a wagon, while the rebate on wheat 
exported west of Aden has beep withdrawn 
All these changes take effect from the 1st of 
May, 1942. 

During the year 1942-43 the B & N. W and 
H & IC Hallways and two small branch lines 
will be purchased by the State at a cost of Hs 20 
crores. With this development, the entire 
railway system of Northern India, with the 
exception of unimportant light railways and 
some lines owned by Indian States, will come 
under State management, the mileage under 
State management thereby increasing from 
17,000 miles to 24,000 miles, and the number of 
railway employees in the service of the State 
will Increase from 3,90,000 to over 5,00,000. 


Eastern Group Conference. 


In order to co-ordinate the industrial war 
effort of the eastern countries belonging to the 
British Commonwealth of nations, a Conference 
Known as the Eastern Group Conference was 
licld in New' Delhi in October, 1940, and was 
.ittended by delegates from Australia, New Zea- 
lind, South Africa, North and South IRhodeslB, 
Kenja, Tanganyika, Newfoundland, Zanzibar, 
Burma, Cejloii, Jfalaya, Hongkong and 
Talcstine The Indian delegation to the 
Conference was an oflicial one, while the United 
Kingdom was represented bj a Supply Mission 
lieaded bj Sir Alexander Hoger. 

Tlic object of the Conference was to bring all 
the eactem industrial countries together as a 
single block for the production of war materials 
and to make them, as far as possible, self- 
supporting for ail supply purposes One of the 
functions of tlie Conference was to devise means 
- to ai old duplication Although the work of the 
Conference w^s limited to war supply problems. 


conversations not concerned with war supply 
were conducted outside the Conference proper 
under the aegis of the Commerce Department 
of the Government of India, 


Eastern Group Supply Council. — The delibera- 
tions of the Conference led to the forma- 
tion of a permanent body called the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, under the Cliairmnnship 
of Sir Archibald Carter ns the civil organisation 
responsible for co-ordinating supplies, and the 
Central Provision Office as its military counter- 
part, w'lth Major-General Holden as the Control- 
ler-General of Army Provision, responsible for 
co-ordinating military requirements The pri- 
mary function of the Eastern Group Supply 
Council is to arrange supplies from the castcni 
group countries to meet the demands of the 
Central Provision Office, and In doing so, the 
Council helps in the co-ordination of production 
plans within the different Group countries. 


The Indian Tariff Board, 


The Indian TaiiS Board is an ad hoe body con- ] 
Etitnted from time to time as necessity arises to { 
investigate the claims made by any Indian 
industry to protection It generally consists of a 
President and two members, one of whom is 
normally a Government official. It has, subject to 
the approval of the Government of India, power 
to co-opt other members lor particular enquuries. 


It tours over the industrial centres in India where 
the industry referred to it is located and if satis- 
fied after detailed enquiries that the claim for 
protection is justified, it makes its recommend- 
ations to the Government of India The last XariiT 
Board became /««d«s o^cio early in 1039 after 
completing an enquiry into the question of extend- 
I ing protection to the Indian sericulture industry. 


Indians Overseas. 

Numbers — The total Indian population overseas, according to the latest available 
estimates, is as follows — 


Name of country. 


Indian population 


Date of estimates. 


I 


Bniish Empire. 


1. Ceylon . 

2 British Malaya* 

3 Hongkong 

4, Mauritius 

5 Seychelles 
0 Gibraltar 
7. Nigeria .. 

8 Kenya 
0. Uganda 

10 Nyasaland 

11 Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Territory 

13 Jamaica 

14 Ikinidad . . 

15 British Guiana 
1C. Plji Islands 

17. Northern Bhodesla 
18 Southern Bhodesla 

19. Canada . 

20 Australia 

21. New Zealand 

22. South Afrlta — Natal 

23. „ Transvaal 

24. „ Cape Province 

25. „ Orange Free 

State 

26 South African Protectorates 
27. South West Africa 
28 Maldives 

20. British North Borneo 
30 Aden 

31. British Somaliland 

32 United Kingdom 

33 Malta . . 

34 Grenada 

35 St Lucia 

36 British Hondunn; 

37 Burma .. 


800,000 

744,908 

4,745 

269,885 

503 

80 

44,63$ 

18,800 

1,631 (Asiatics) 
14,242 
23,422 
19,039 
161,106 
142,736 
94,98b 

421 (Asiatics) 
2,184 (Asiatics) 
1.599 
2,404 
1,106 
183,646 
25,561 
10,692 


29 

409 (Asiatics) 
14 ( „ ) 

550 
1,298 
7,836 
520 
7,128 
41 
5,000 
2,189 
497 
1,017,825 


Total for British Empire 


3,011,739 


•• 1010 
“ • 1039 

•• 1031 

1033 

• 1031 

• • 1032 

1031 

1038 

• 1037 
1037 

• 1031 

• J031 

• 1038 

• 1030 

1938 

1939 
1037 
1036 

• 1031 
1933 

• • 1032 

■ 1936 

’• 1036 

1936 

1036 

■ 1036 
1036 
1033 

1031 

1937 
1931 

1032 
1933 
1032 

• 1021 
1931 
1931 


* Includes Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay Statea. 
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Hame of Country. 


Indian Population 


Date of estiffl^^. 

S7. 

Foreisn Countries. 

Dutch East Indies 

• • 

27,638 


< 

j 

y 

1930 ' 

3S. 

Sjdin • * * « « 

« • 

55,000 (approximately) 


1931, . 

39. 

French Indo-Chma 

• • 

6,000 ( ., ) 

• « 

1931 

40. 

Japan 


300 ( ., ) 

• • 

1931 

41 

Bahrein 

.. 

500 

•• 

1933 

42 

Iraq 


2,596 

.. 

A932 

43. 

Muscat . 

• • 

441 


1933 

44 

Portuguese East Africa 


5,000 


1931 

45. 

Madagascar 


7.945 

* , 

1931 

46. 

Beunrou 


1,533 

• 

1933 

47. 

United States of America 


5,850 


1930 

48. 

Dutch Guiana . 


40,777 


1935 

49. 

Brazil 


2,000 


1931 

50. 

European countries . . 


1,000 (approximately) 



51 

Panama 

-- 

83 (Hindus) 

• 

1930 


Total for foreign countries 

. 

156,665 

< 



Total for all countries 

•• 

3,768,404 




General. — ^Ilic recognition of the importance 
attached by public opudon in this country to 
the problems of Indians residing in other parts 
of the Empire led to the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Indians Overseas under the portfolio 
of a separate Member of His Excellency the 
Vlocro\*s Executive Council in October 1941 
to deal mth this Increasingly cotnplcx matter. 
tVitb the extension of irar In the East and Far 
ast and the occupation of Allied tcrritones by 
he Japanese, the problems of the evacuation 
f Indians from these territories and of the 
welfare of those stranded In these areas, are 
abo being dealt with m this Department. 

Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Sbastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In eariy times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purpose of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19tb century. From 1800 A.D onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoannt plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first ofBcially re- 
corded instance of gennlne recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried soma 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies In 1834 
gave the first great Inmctns to the movement 
The snear planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India a« their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta The Government of 
India at a very eariy stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringmg such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
invc-tlgate the case and to make recommenda- 
tions ior securing the well-being of emigrants 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
tmigrants by providing that a magistrate 


shonld satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
aud m order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation m England regarding 
the abases to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XZH of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nisB in 1804 gave rise to a system of emigration 
I from French Indian ports to Bdnnion and 
I Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
' In Bntlsh territory. This practice was checked 
I by Act XXIV of 1852 In 1858 emigration 
I was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vucent, Hatal and St Hitts. In the latter 
I year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
I legalising and regulatingemigration to B^unlon 
Martinique, Gnadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage In 
the history of emigratiou, since it elaborated 
and consolidated the whole system of control 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
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ipidemlcs on emigrant vessels and 
lanitaxy conditions in settlemente. In 186B 
smigratlon was permitted to 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the r®®?v®l -P? 
he Straits Settlements from the control oltne 
Bovemment of India in ®™'Srntion to 

hat colony came under all the restrictions 
mposed by the Emigration Act and 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
10 theinjury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
jontrol of recruitment in India Iri 1870 
somplaints reached the Governmeiit of Inma 
of ET 083 abuses In tlie treatment of cmi- 
grants In British Guiana. A commission 
ttf enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
tor the protection of Indian immigrants, 
irhlch was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Eatal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Legislation —In 1871 a fresh consolidat- 
ing Act was passed (Act Vll of 1871) 
by which the Acts reguiatlng emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Gnerson) to ascertain, in the K. 'W. P 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally In 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrants 
In such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken foy the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration rC' 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revl 
Sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica. 
BrltUb Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
s^sychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Butch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix 
EmiCTation to St. LucU, Grenada, St Vincent, 
St. atts, Nevis, the Seychelies and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act. the 
demand for fresh •- — - ’ 


satisfied that it was undesirabie to con«Me 
to send Indian labour to that country^. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Eeunlpn, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the Inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the Immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their offices to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain sodal and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this efiect was made in 1916. 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which pr.hibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
" Emigrant” was extended to cover all per- 
sons " assisted ” to depart from India 

Another de^eiopment was the appomtment 
of a Standing Emigration Committee, composed 
of 12 members of the Central Legislature, to 
advise the Government of India on all major 
emigration questions, and more particularly 
with regard to the tenns and conditions on 
which the emigration of unskilled labour should 
be allowed The terms and conditions on which 
emigration of unskilled labour has been per- 
mitted to Ceylon and Malaj'a since March, 1923, 
are those which the committee approved, after 
mcctmg deputations sent by the two countries - 

It was found that the lack of power to 
regulate the total flow of emigration for 
unskilled work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of economic 
depression The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power, to prohibit, when 
necessary, even unassisted emigration for 
the purpose of unskilled work This 
amendment was promulgated on December 
14, 1939 

The Indian Emigration Act, 1922, also contains 
certain provisions to safeguard the interests 
of persons emigrating lor the purpose of skilled 
work It was found that illicit emigration in 


rmfCT-ifinn Volume was taking place particularly in 

isf 101 ? ontlnuedfrpm the Bombay with the connivance of some dishonest 

isi July 1911 as the Government of India were parage brokers and rules were promulgated 
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Bights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfally Domiciled Overseas — The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1821, which 
was recorded in the following terms. — 

"This Conference roafBrms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete contrCl over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidaritv of the Commonwealth it is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised." 

" The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution In %iew 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless ieel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians In South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position 

Summary of present Position — Outside 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 

(0 South Africa — ^The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Air. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
ns the Smuts Gandhi agreement {See earlier 
editions of the Tear Bool for details ) 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
IncUans regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommenda- 
tions acre published in earlier editions of the 
Year Book 

Cape Totvn Agreement, 1927 

It was announced In April I92G that the 
Government of India and the Goicrnment of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Bound 
Tabic Conference to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question m the Union in n 
manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa bj 
Just and legitimate means The Conference as- 
sembled at Cape Town on December ITtli and Its 
session finished on January 12tli There was. In 
these meetings, a full and frank exchange of v lew s 
which has resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual dlQiculties and a united understanding to 
co-operate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-will; 

Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 

The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prcnari-d 


to conform to western standards of life, should bo 
enabled to do so 

Eor those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where 
western standards arc not required Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which will be of general application Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
to return to the Union w itliin the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance rccci\ cd 
by them. 

The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival In India 

The admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union w ill be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Bcsolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918 

In the expectation that the difiiculties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement non happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Beservation and Immigration and 
Beglstration (Further Provision) Bill 

The two Governments have agreed to watch 
the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and eOectlio co-operation between the two 
Governments. 

In February, 1930, a Select Committee of the 
Umon House ol Assembly was appointed to 
Inquire into and report ou cert a In matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and ocruj)> im- 
moNablc propcrti in the Trans\aal and Incldcut- 
nllj to trade The Committee was required, 
infer aha, to Intcstigate how far the intentions of 
the legislature, ns rmixulicd in the Act of 1919, 
were being gl% en ellcct to and w iictlir r, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable The Committee came to the conelusioii 
that the position which iiad arisen as a result of 
Illegal occupation in the mining areas w as «ttious 
and that there was no doubt that I.aw 3 of 1SB5, 
as amended by the Act of 1910, intended tint 
Asiatics should not own fixed propcrt> in the 
Transsaal ouUldc resened .ireas either indliidu- 
ally or collectisele and either dlrcctU or In- 
direct!} It submitted its report on the 13ih 
; May, 1930, and embodied Its recommendation* 

In a Bill, which it urged should be cuep-d Ini- 
mcdiatelv. Tlie Bill was read for th* firs: tin'c 
on the 14th Slay, 1030, but In def, r. nee to the 
representations made b} thf> Cos ^rmaen' cf I’'-Ba 
that adequate time should b'- allowtii fo- 

examination of the far-reaeb'n- r-Ciai f” f' ' ^ 

measure, the Union Goa m*J "te.' 1 • o •. 
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further consideration of it nntii the Parhamentar jr 
session of 1931 As a resnlt of opposition to the 
BUi, it was later postponed further, and a Con> 
ference was held in 1932 to examine th^proiriisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 in accordance with para 
7 of that Agreement. 

The results of the Conference were summarised 
in preiioiis editions of the Year Book 

Since 1932, there have also been several enact- 
ments which are capable of bemg used against 
Indians in the Union, a ; , the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordmance of 1932 and the Natal Bural 
Dealers* Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of i 
1935. A farther development occurred in 1937 i 
when three private Bills affectmg the position of 
Indians m the Union were introduced in the 
UmoD Parliament The first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Committee failed The second Bill sought to 
empower Provincial Councils to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Europeans by non- Europeans m the 
Union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed property in the Transvaal by any Euro- 
pean, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatics and by cluldren of such marriages 
Both the Government of India and their Agent 
General in the Union made representations 
against these two Bills Second reading, which 
would have involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two measures, was not proceeded with and 
they were referred to a Select Committee of tlie 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form Both the Indian com- 
munity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
ownership of land tiirough marriage, but after 
consideration of the other Bill, submitted an 
amended Bill entitled the M'hitc IVomen’s 
Employment Itcstrktlon Bill The amended Bill 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Mirustcr of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to be boused or employed on 
premises containing dwelling or sleeping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
a\et the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction. The 
new measure was purely anti-Indian and the 
Government of India protested strongly against 
it. In the course of oral evidence before the 
Select Committee, a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be willing to terminate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarily where 
circumstances showed that particular exception 
might be, or had been, jnstiflabl} taken to such 
employment The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
the Union House of Assemblj tliat no further 
opportunity vv ould be giv en for the discussion on, 
or for legislation In connection with, the Select 
Committee's report on the Bill* Tlie Union 
Government, however, reserved the right to 


undertake legislation later should circumstances 
demand it. The dropping of these two Bills did 
not, howeyer, satiMy ce^in sections' and an 
announcement was made lathe Uidon Parhament 
on the 17th May, 1937, that tvro Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages aud tlie other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure in areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Feetham 
Commission, would be appointed. These Com- 
missions were appointed in February, 1938. 

Mixed Marriages Commission.— In Sep- 
tember, 1938, the South African Indian Congress 
presented a memorandum to the Commission 
and also gave oral evidence It was pointed 
out that the number of marriages between 
Europeans and Indians w-as negligible, there 
was no sign of an increase in spite of the rapid 
growth in the numbers of each community, and 
that the effect of such marriages had an insigni- 
ficant effect on the composition and futoc 
welfare of the South African population The 
Agent General in the Union supplemented the 
evidence aheady given by the local ludlaw 
community. 

The report of tlie Mixed Marriages Commission 
was published In August, 1939 Four inembem 
of the Commission signed a majority report 
and one member a -jninority report The 
finding of tlie majority report was that public 
opinion had failed to prevent niived mnmag^ 
and could not be relied upon to prevent sucli 
marriages in future and that mixed marriages 
give rise to sociol problems of a serious nature 
The Commission held that segregation by means 
of housing schemes and the separation of the 
sexes at places of work would help in reducing 
the incidence of mixed marriages The Com- 
mission cmpiinsiBCd tlic need for improvement 
of the economic position of non-Europeans on 
the ground tlint marriages with Europeans 
would be less attractive if tlieir present disabil- 
ities were diminished It was also suggested 
tliat a separate law should bo enacted to govern 
the validation of the marriages between coloured 
persons only, coloured persons including all 
non-Europeans In the minority report it W’ns 
stated that legislation was no solution of the 
problem and It was suggested that the simple 
laws of heredity should be taught aud alsojihat 
to overcome the disparity between the European 
male and female population immigration into 
South Africa of yoiuig European women should 
be encouraged In Januarj' 1940, Dr Mninn 
moved a resolution in the IIousc of Assembly 
urging introduction of legislation to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commission 
In the course of the discussion on the resolution 
the Minister of the Interior stated that as the 
country was in a state of war. Government dla 
not propose to embark upon contentious leglsia 
tlon touching difiicult social conditions, senti 
incuts and racial pride 

Murray Land Commission.— This Com 
inhiion which was appointed early In luJo. 
was jiresidcd over by Mr Justice Murray ol 
the Siiiircme Court of Soutli Africa (Tran^ai 
Provincial Division) and had the following 
terms of reference : — 

“ To inquire into and report whether, ami If 
I 'o to what extent, the lettrr or spirit of an> 

' law ic-trktiug or proliibUmg the owncrfilUJ>i 
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use or occupation by Asiatics of land is bdng 
evaded and to make any recommendations it 
may think fit in regard thereto ^ 

The foregoing terras of reference shall not 
apply to proclaimed land under the Precious 
and Base iSIetals Act, 1908 (Transvaal), as 
amended from time to time, to the extent to 
which it has been dealt with by the Feetham 
Report.” 

Both the Transvaal Indian Congress and the 
Agent General in the Union gave evidence 
before the Commission in October, 1938, and 
ite report was published on the 22nd March, 
1939 The recommendations of the Commission, 
which have been published in the Press, are 
generally considered to be satisfactory from the 
Indian point of v icw Ro action has so far been 
taken by the Government of the Umon on the 
report 

In spite of repeated representations from the 
local Indian communlto and the Government 
of India, the Union Government passed the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 1939 
which came into force on June 1C, 1939 The 
Act restricts three important rights of the Indian 
community in the Transvaal, (a) the right to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions, 
(b) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal, 
and (c) the right of Indians boldmg trading 
licences in May 1919 to transfer their busmess 
premises in the same township The main 
provisions of the Act are as follows (1) Further 
rotection for two years was granted to such 
legal occupation of land by Asiatics in the area 
under the Gold Law as had been protected since 
May, 1930 (2) The issue of trading licenses 

except with the permission of the Minister was 
prohibited unless it was proved that the applicant 
and the person in control of the business were 
not Asiatics (3) The hiring or occupation by 
Asiatics of any land or premises was prohibited 
if such land or premises were not occupied by 
Asiatics or coloured persons on April 8U, 1939 
(4) The Minister was empowered to issue per* 
inits of exemption In April 1941 an amending 
Act was passed to keep alive the provisions of 
the Act of 1939 for a further period of two 
years, t e , till Mav 1943 

The international situation in September, 1939, 
and the consequent change of Ministry in the 
Union with General (now lield Marshal) hnniti 
coming into power altered the position sliglitlv so 
far as the Indian comnmnitv w.i'- concerned It 
was oflitiall} announced tliat the Government of 
the Union intended to .ijipoint .1 comnn«'<ion to 
ascertain whether penetration had in fact taken 
place The Union Government also declared 
that no fresh statutorj measures inv olving segre- 
gation would be introduced during the war 

Broome Commission — Tiir nitiniJlion il •-i- 
tuation in 'jeptcmbir, 1939, ind the lornequint 
change of Ministry in the Iniou with Gcncr,il 
(now 1 leld Mar-hal) Miiut-i lonnng into ]iowir 
have not been without clfect on the .ittitnde 
of the Union Government towards the Indiin 
problem Though the Asiatic (Tran«vaal I,aiid 
and Trading) Act, 1039 had been brought into 
force in June, 1939, as a result of further repre- 
sentations, the I moil Government dctland 
that no frcih statutorv measures involving 


segregation would be introduced during the 
war In January, 1940, the Minister of the 
Interior also announced the intention of the 
Union Government to appoint a judicial Com- 
mission to ascertain the extent, if any, of Asiatic 
penetration of predominantly European areas, 
and the Commission was actually appointed in 
May with the Hon'ble Mr Justice F N Broome 
asChairman and the following terms of reference - 

"To enquire into and report whether, and 
if so, to what extent Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of or 
acquired sites for trading or for residential 
purposes in predominantly European areas in 
the Provinces of Untal and the Transvaal 
(excluding land proclaimed under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the 
Transvaal), and the reasons for such occupation 
or acquisition " 

An attempt made by the Indian community 
to get the Commission discharged on account 
of the critical war position in Europe proved 
futile The Commission concluded the record- 
ing of evidence in the Transvaal in November 
and enquiries in Natal were in progress during 
the first half of 1941 A summary of the find- 
ings of the Commission was published on October 
11th The two main findings are that in the 
Transvaal the extent of penetration since 1927 
does not appear to be alarming or ev en surprising 
and in Natal the extent of penetration into 
European areas is little more than a trickle 
As regards the cases of penetration as had been 
found, it has been stated that the main reason 
for penetration by acquisition is attributable 
to the desire to obtain good investments (and 
this is dlso held to account for some of the 
acquisitions with occupation), wlule the most 
important reason for acquisition with occupa- 
tion is given ns the "lack of hou<ing and civic 
amenities in predominantly Indian areas ” 
TIic Commission has also recorded that " it is 
the Commission’s considered opinion that the 
Indian opposition to compulsory segregation 
will never be overcome, but that de facto segre- 
gation may some day be achieved by voluntary 
mutual co-operation ” 

Lawrence Committee — Towards the end 
of 1939, Mr LawTcncc, the Minister of the 
Intenor, suggested tliat the Natal Indian Asso- 
ciation and the Durban City Council should 
constitute a Joint ConniiUtcc for the purpo=e 
of preventing further penetration by Asiatics 
into European areas 'Xlic Natal Indian Asso- 
ciation cvprcsscd their oppo-ition to any form 
of segregation but offered to to operate with 
the Durban City C oiincil In the manner suggested 
in order to otabh-h hirinonious relations bet- 
ween the two loiiimunitiL'') Tlic object of the 
Coiiiiiiittcc was nI»o to draw the attention of 
the tifv Countil to the housing needs of the 
Indian coimiiunlty and the nctessitv for pro- 
viding proptr niunnipil amenities Tlie Com- 
iiuttcc has so far continued to function u=efullj. 

War Effort— The Indian tonimunltv in 
South Africa with yvosilbly a few dL--e&Men's 
has co-optrated in the war effort of the 
Government lioth by contributing tfcelr^t'*^e 
to the War 1 und- and by as-l-tlng in c arc • *- 
of Indians in the Sirvi' 
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The Feethatn Eesolutions— Befereece has 
already been made to the passing of the Transvaal 
Asiatic Land Tennre (Amendment) Act of 193C 
alter consideration of the recommendations of 
tlie Feetham Commission Under the Act the 
Minister of the Intenoi is empowered to evempt 
land from the operation of the Gold Law regard- 
ing residence on or occupation ot that (land b> 
coloured persons, but the Select Committee on 
the Dill had unammously recommended that 
Asiatics should be giien the right of oivnership 
in areas proposed for exemption by the Feetham 
Commission in Asiatic Bazaars and in areas 
predorainantlj occiiiMcd bv Coloured persons, 
proiided the proposal was approted bv both 
Houses of Pirhament bv means of a resolution 
Hence nhat is knoivn as the Feetham Besohi- 
tions has been of considerable iniportaiice to the 
Indian communitj in Transiaal, luit till earh 
in 1941 the Union Government could not see 
their naj to pii-h the resolutions tlu-oiigh 
Parliament mainlj because of opposition among 
part! member-, to the scheme The more 
liberal attitude of General Smuts.’ Govt and 
the influence on South Ainean public opimon 
of the maemfleent ptrfornianees of Indian 
soldiers in the Middle East made it iiossible 
for the Feetham Resolutions to be introduced 
in the Union Pailianient in April, 1941 The 
n-'Ohitions \rerc passed bv both Houses and 
heme tor the first time Indians ]mo been given 
legal ri'-'ht to continue to oeeiipj and own land 
in whit was Inown as “gold areas*' 

Immigration — Among other matler® in 
, which the po'ition oi Indians has laiclv im- 
proved mention inav be made of the dcei-ion 
of lilt Union t.ovcrnimnt in Mnj Ihfl to 
admit eomini r< lal ti ivtllirs troin India into 
till I nion I rnbr tin immiurition Iiw of the 
Union of ‘'onth \fri<a prohil.itid unmirtants 
Wfre not cntitlrd to ol.t uu i Infii-c to carrv on 
anv tr.idc or eallim! in tin I nion .and lollowing 
riprc-ontafions fioni the tzent (icneral in the 
Union the ‘tonth Airnan (.nv.mment have 
a rrced to l—iie to lo7in ji.h’ c orunn rci il tra vellc r« 
irom India temporarv pirmit-. a- wdl .i-. ncce<- 
siri hcen>fi to tr.idr ll-o .i- a ge-tiirc of 
goO'lwi!! tlie T nion f.overninent have taken 
*-f«i>sto spi that the anti 4-iatic piovi'ion«''of 
th' law III '■o not .applied to Indian vi-ifor- parti 
tiilirlv tho-e m ti.ui-it tliroi.gh the I mon , 

Change of Status — 1 o'lowmu the appoint j 
m< nt of I Ilieli t (iuina-.-ioiii r in the Union oi 
‘■oiitli \iiii 1 bv flu Jliimiimin i.oMriiimnt of 
1 iiia.la llu IfOvniiniMit of Indti lon-iibridtliai 
tin ' tin- of ileir ripri-i.iiaiivi should not b< 
lowir linn ibat of .inv oi tin -.i-.fi r lioniinions 
Mul tn annouiKi limit w i- mub lint from l-it 
I'lii'irv l‘*ii tin -t.iln- OI iln \!.irit itimral 
wi) ,ld b* rai- d to that ot Jli.di ( uinini— loner ' 
for Inlu in tiir I nion oi '•oiilh Airna Ihe 
ii ’"oi'i.i f 111 * nt w n ,11 1 oin]< inn ti b\ a nn-sui 
ttom Gnmtl ''mui.. to Hi- 1 miHukv iln 
Vif'rov \MilIi the iJi.'li { oiiiliii -lolnr will be 
till -o'c c’lanmJ oi i oniiimnn ation bcrw.in the 
Itovnum nt- o' India md fli'‘ I won ol “'OutU ' 
Alt.'.i ‘ud i’l offina! npri-. nt ition- iinl eorre-,- . 
pou.len'*' 111' viiws will be tho-' oi the Govern | 
in nt of India oniv. he will ‘•nil b* a* allable for 
..Hill" adinr to fli' Jmlian lominiiiiitv and lor 
mi! mu aiiv rt p’l-. nt lUon- on tluir b< half 


(2) Kenya Colony.— Tho grievances oi 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern* 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing poinls.— 

(a) Fravchise — lndi<an5 have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of Indto 
proposed that there should bo a common elec 
toral roll and a common franchise on a rea«on- 
aulo property bael« phis an educational test 
without raual discrimination for all British 
subjects 

(b) Segreoatios — P rofessor Simpson who 
was sent to Last Africa to report on 
Sanitarj matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds Tlie Government of India 
obiected, firstly, that it was impracticable, 
secondl v, that it was commercially incouvenieiit, 
and thiidh, that Indians are in practice nufairiy 
trcated,in the allocation of sites. 

(c) The BieiUiAKBS — Lord Elgin decides 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians Tlie whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) iMvnoRATloJf. — Suggestions have fieen put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. Tlie Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefcndblc 

The Settlement — The deelsions of (ho 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in Julv, 1023 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that "the interests of the African native 
most be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(а) Fraxcuisf — A communal franchise was 
adopted with ll seats for elected Euroiicans. 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary’ representing tne Africans, and 
a nominated official niajority One Indian 
IS also appointed on the Governor’s Ezecutivo 
Council. 

(б) ScoRTOATios — ^The polity of segregation 
as between Europc.ans and Asiatics is nban- 
doned. 

(c) The niOHiANDS — Tlio existing practice 
IS nialiit.alncd Iioth as rcgirds initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
tl.c lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) IiiMtORATiov — Racial discrimination In 
iinmigratjcn regulations Is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement Is required for securing a strictly 
traparlial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit Joint 
proposals for legislation 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on Augnst 
18th, 1023, and recorded " thtir deep regnt 
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that His Majesty s Governmonb did not feel 
jastlfled in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendationBinade by them "and teserxed liberty 
to reopen the cose on S suitable opportumtj 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to Implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations 

Foliotring upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill ghing effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until sucli time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1023 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restrlc 
tiouB therein embodied Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the hitl was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary Tlie Govern 
meut of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adniinis 
tratioa of immigration measures The Govern- 
ment of India receixed an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would he afforded for the expression of their 
xiews, and that earnest nf^ontion nould he 
gixen to any representation nhidi their Com- 
mittee desired to make As has already been 
stated such a Committee nas appointed in 
March 1924 The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in tlie 
House ot Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of tlio repreacntation made by the 
Colonies Committee — 

"(1) IsouauATioN.— My position is that if 
danger excr arises of sudi an inffux of Immi- 
grants, of wliatoxer class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natixes, I bold mysell 
entirely free to take anv action which may be 
necessary. Conllicting statistics which have 
been laid before me haxc not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion os regards the extent i 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps | 
will bo taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information nltli regard to 
l^rsons of all races arrix ing lu or departing from 
Kenya Meanwhile the Kenja Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Frakcuise. — ^I haxe given careful con* 
slderatlon to representations in fax our of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion alrcadj arrix ed at that lu the 
special circumstances of Kenva, xvith four 
dlxctse communities, each of which will ulti- 
matclv require electoral representation, the 
communal sxstem is the best wax* to secure 
the fair teprcscntatlon of each and all ol these 
communities. 

(S) HiQBbASrs —1 cou'ldfr that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics has no altcrnatix e 
hut to continue pledges, express'^d or implied, 
which had been gixen In liic past, and I can 
hold out DO hope of the pollcv in regard to acri- 
cultural land in the Hi^lauds being reconsi- 
dered. 


(4) LowIiASds— It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land lor any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before appheations for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and 
agricultural points of view on the areas in 
question ” 

Tlie work of the Colonics Committee did mnch 
to abate the bitterness whidi existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improx'cd by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Conncil 


In June 1024, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an Hast African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Sonthhorough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British Hast African 
dependencies Since this enqui^ was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
couclostons This request was granted, but 
, further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided ox'cr by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited Hast Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Sonthhorough Committee Tlie report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1025. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced m the 
House of Commons that, m view bf the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission whicli, under lus chairmanship, 
bad xibitcd Kast Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided tliat the SouUiborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In Kovember 192G, information reached the 
Government of India, tiiat the Government ol 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the Luropean 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education It was originally 
intended to cixe effect to this decision by’ 
levy ing from Europeans a lax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form ot tax, iir , an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this lias been fixed at 
SO shiUmgs and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January 1927. 


Closer Union — ^In view of (he 
another White Paper in July 192*. In which it 
was announced that Bis Majesty ’* Govwnta'n*, 
had authorised the Secretary of State i'"' 
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Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibiiity of securiim more 
effective co-operation between the Qovern- 
nfents of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on tbis 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Eenya again came 
to the forefront. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuei Wilson, Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view ns may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
u ith a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuei 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme lor closer union would bo administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the lit. Hon. 
V S SrlnivasaSastrl,F.a., to East Africa to help 
the lo'-M Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Heport and to 
bo at Sir Samuei Wilson’s disposal, if ho wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

I Mr. Sastri loft India in April and returned In 
June 1920. In the Heport presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(а) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which sbail be 
common to all races alike , 

(б) Invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll , 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any Institutions 
leading up to it , 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on tho lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson , 

(f) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each -province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 

if) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenja , 

(C) demand that the representation of 
natives in tho Kenya Legislative 
Council should bo by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 


The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to Hit 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusiobs of His Masestv’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in tho form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would bo submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
With this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1980. The Government of 
India communicated ^eir views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far ns 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of tho Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Hlght Honourable V. S Srinivasa Sastri, P.O , 
C H.,as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him The Select Ckimmittee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1981, 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee wore also similarly 
published on tho 24th August, 1032. 

As regards the question of Closer Unton, 
His Majesty’s Government have accept^ the 
view of tho Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of tho Mandatory 
osition of tho Tanganyika Territory, tho time 
as not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
stop in tho direction of tho formal Union of the 
several East African Dopondoncios. 

There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections In Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to Justify a reversal of tho Joint 
Committee's decision and that Immediate 
steps should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A *' Memorandum on Union 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
tho Colonics by the European Elected Momben 
Organisation of tho Konya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty's Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which bad 
been so carefully investigated by the Joint Selcot 
Committee as recently ns 1931 Tbis decision 
is contained in Malcolm MacDonalds 
despatch, dated the 12tb October, 1936, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
bcenpubliriied in all the countries concerned. 

Franchise.— As regards franchise, His Maiesly’s 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that "His Majesty's Government arc of the 
opinion that the cstabllriunent of a common roll 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal francblso of a civilization or education 
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cbsiacter open to all races ” In 1931 the qnesUon 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Selrat 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
' forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para 100 of their 
report that it would be impracticable under 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of 
the system of common roll representation in 
preference to the existing system of election 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in the matter 

Highlands — ^The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union In East 
Africa, had recommended that " in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and authori- 
tative inquiry should be undertaken immediately 
into the needs of the native population, present 
and prospective, with respect to land witliin or 
wiUiout the reserve held either on tribal or on 
individual tenure “ In April, 1932, a Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government and the terms of reference 
of the Commission included the following 

‘ To define the area known as tiie High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923 ’ 


The Commission in their report, which was 
publidied in May, 1934, recommended that the 
boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Order-in-Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives 
His Majesty's Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
Ciimmission The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order-in-Council would give statutory e&ect to 
restrictions whidi were originally considered 
necessarj'on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community Ko 
Order-in-Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as It affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 — 


(a) What is contemplated, arising out of th' 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com 
m^ion, is the issue of two Orders in-Councii 
There are, of course, many other things arisini 
out of those recommendations, but the point 
'^h*® have been raised are Aiefly concemei 
with these Orders-in-Council One of them is ti 
define the boundaries of those parts of tin 
Hi^ands which are to bo set aside for non 
native occupation, and (b) I want to make il 
clear that there is to be nothing in either Orde: 
imTOSlng any legal disability against Indians o' 
against any person' on the ground of race, colour 
creed or anything else Equallv I want to maki 
it clear that the existing administrative prac 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin I 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 


clearly both in India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Council, but as a matter of 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the past. There will be no legal 
colour bar.’ 

In spite of protests &om the Government of 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Order-m-Council contemplated in the above 
announcement issued in Eebrnary, 1939 
Though the Order doeS not contain a definition 
of the ‘privileged position’ which persons 
of Emopean descent are to have withm the 
territorial limits to be included in the Highlands, 
His Majesty’s Government have made it clear 
that there is no intention of changing the 
admimsixative practice which has been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands This decision 
has caused profound disappointment to all 
sections of Indian opinion both m Kenya and 
m India, in particular because of the preference 
which it accords even to non-Britisli subjects 
of European race. 

Lowlands. — Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
connection with the * Lowlands,’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian commimity in the colony The 
most important of these are (i) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of ‘native 
Produce and (ii) theTran^rt Control Ordinance 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
trol over quality. Asa number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law In 1935 It was brought Into 
force from the let January, 1930 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill which was 
passed last year was intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordmation Committee which was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways and other forms of transjiorts 
In Kenya, they felt that the considerable interests 
of Indians in the transport industry would be 
affected adversely The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transport Licensmg Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusiv e licence' Tlie 
Bill has now become law and ’'■'-Tndian Jia® 
l>cen appointed to the Tr<T Lifensina 
Board, 
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In the latter half of 1988 and the beginning 
of 1939, the Kenya Indians were interested in 
(1) the Immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Ken) a Immigration Kestnction Ordinance and 
(3) the representation of the Indian community 
on the Ken)-a Immigration Board All these 
three questions were connected mth one another 
in some form His Majesty’s Government had 
under consideration a scheme for the settlement 
of a small number of Jews in the Kenya High- 
lands The mam objection of the Indian 
commnnity was that it would accord to foreign 
subjects ivithin a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects As His 
Majesty’s Government were committed to a 
policy of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian community in the matter To 
prevent an influx of destitute and undesirable 
foreigners into the Colony as a result of the 
international situation in Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was established in October, 
1938 The Board was to advise the Commis- 
sioner oi Bohee on snob matters ns may be 
referred to it in connection nith immigration 
into Kenya but it nas not intended that it 
shonld consider or advise upon any aspect of 
Indian immigration Kevertheless it was felt 
that the Indian commnnity which is vitally 
interested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board Represen- 
tations Mere made to His Slajcsty’s Government 
in the matter and the result of the representa- 
tions IS anaited The objections to the Kenya 
Immigration Restriction Bill centred round two 
proMsiousot the Bill — (i) the provision autho- 
rising the Immigration Officer to require am 
intending immigrant, who is without any risible 
means of support or is likely to become a pauper, 
to glie seeiirit) by bond to an amount not 
exceeding £‘500 , and («) the proi ision altering 
the period of 12 months, within which an intend- 
ing Immigrant has to prove that he is not a 
prohibited immigrant, to any period tlie Immi- 
gration Officer may fix in his discretion Though 
these clauses nere intended to apply only to 
immigrants from Europe, the Indian commuraty 
thought that they might at any time be applied 
to Indians also 

Both questions have been settled satisfactorily 
Indian representation on the Board has now 
been conceded and under the revised provisions 
all immigrants are divided into two classes (a) 
those Mho Mill if necessary be received back 
by their coiintr) of birth or origin and (6) those 
Mho Mill not be so rceeiscd back, the existing 
IsM being left practically unaltered in respect 
of the former category of persons Indians 
therefore Mill be unafTocted fiy this measure 
Minch rcceiiod the Rojal assent in May 1939 

Tantianyika — In flic adjoining mandated 
tirrltorj of langinjika, the Indian commuiut) 
Merc dteplv concerned at the riinionrcd trinsfer 
of the territon to Gormans Their mcms in 
regard to this subject Mere tommiinicatcd by 
the Government of India to HU Majesty’s 
noiernmcnt It uas 'earned from II is Majesty’s 
Goiemmont that the rumours uere uithoiit 
foundation 

Niassaland and the Rbadesins — The report 
of tilt llojal Coniims=ion Mliieh had been 


appointed in 1938 to inquire into the question 
of closer co-operation between Southern Rhode- 
sia, Northern Rhodesia and Hyassaland was 
received and was under the examination of the 
Government of India hut in view of the war the 
discussions have been suspended for the present. 

Natal — Out of a total population of about 
40,151 Indian male immigrants in Natal in 1940, 
approximately 34,000 or 85 per cent are (accord- 
ing to the 1940 report of the Protector of Imml- 
pianta In Natal, just published) in employment 
in the Provinces, and many, in addition, ate 
farming on their own account and carrying on 
other trades 

Of those in employment, the largest number, 
about 0;300, are in the sugar industry. Tlie 
next largest number are in the corporate bodies, 
Mhich provide employment for over 2,400 
Miscellaneous industries and cmplojment as 
domestic servants account for 7,800, and tea, 
coal and raihvaya employ roughly 1,486. 

The ai erage rate of wages paid on the estate 
Is between 45s and GOs per month, including 
food, accommodation, medical attention and 
medicines free of charge 

The total number of Indians employed In 
coal-mmos in Natal during the year was 1,922, 
of whom 579 were men, 303 women and the rest 
children 

The wages on the mines remained about the 
«ame ns before, namely. Is. Rtl. or 2s. Cd per 
shift, with food, medicine, medical attention 
and quarters free. 

The number of Indians in Natal on 31st De- 
cember, 1040, was approximately 188,085, of 
wbom 10,151 were males, 30,428 females and 
the rest cliildren Of the 188,985 about 24,000 
represent the original immigrants and 104,309 
ire Natal bom 

There More 201 more births and 58 less 
ileaths during 1040 than in the previous yeay, 
bringing the birth rate to 47 88 per lUiUe and 
death rate to 13 23 per mille The corresponding 
figures of 1939 were 48 01 and 14*02, res- 
pectively. 

There were no arrivals during the year, 
emigration to Natal having been stopped by 
the Indian Act of 1911 The total number 
of Indian immigrants who returned to Inula 
during the year was 48, of which 45 were 
sent to India from different parts of the 
Union under the Assisted Emigration Scheme 
The number of Indian children attending the 
schools, both Government and aided, is ahout 
20,700 out of a total children population of 
118,100, thus bringing the percentage to 22 0 

During the year 1 030 there M’as a reuen al of the 
agitation In Durban on the question of penetrn 
tion of European areas by Indians Protests 
were made by the Natal Indian Association fn a 
letter to the Tomh Clerk, Durban, but at the 
suggestion of the 5Iin!ster of the Interior Mh( 
visited Durban it was agreed to establish nion 
cordial rckatlons beta eon the European unc 
Indian communities A joint committee 0 
representativ cs of the Durban City Council ami 
the Natal Indian Association vins accordliiBi' 
formed Apart from purchases of 
the committee deal mIUi questions ol InUW" 
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housing and provision of municipal amenities in 
Indian areas Inaugurating the session of the 
committee the then Agent-General to the 
Government of India< Sir Hama Ban, said that 
not only the Union Government but also the 
Government of India would watch with Interest 
the results of this experiment 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— Emigration 
to Fill was stopped in 1917, under Eule 
16(B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Kules in pursuance bf the general pohey of 
'stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Eanklne, B<eceiTer-6eneral to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1910, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which u. is referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th Fcbmary, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
(tom 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Connell on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
'March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji." In July, 
1020, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
•innouncement of Lord Milner’s policy In regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in Indm After 
consultation with tlie Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the depiita- 
uon, an announcement was made on the 27tli 
June, 1021. But owing to the inabihty of the 
members, Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
who had been nomi- 
Committee which as finally 

timH* ^ Corl^tt, Govind Salmi Sharma, and 

read! Khan did not 

Ttacj) I'jji tmtli the end of January 1022 

the years 1920-21 
an unexpected result in India The 
cancelled the indentures of 
trom January 1920, while 
for the carlj rcpatria- 
them as desired to return to 
In consequence, large 
Mani arrived in India com- 
^*^stltutc , while others, who weie 
colonial bom or whose long residence In lb" 
colonies bid rendered them unlit for Uie old 
social conditionc, found themsehes utterlj oiii 
of plaM — indeed loreigncrs — in their own conn* 
tp. Returned oinigrants from other colonlrn 
also, being in difficulties owing to the wnfi'oiir 
able economic «Uuition in Indti.strongij dr^lr^•^l 


to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, bom all 
parts of India therCWas a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies In which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction m favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed^ persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primdnly to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of retummg to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
foi the momtenance of these labourers, until 
such time ns they were able to find work and 
settle down in India The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 


In February, 1929, Letters Patent undor 
which the constitution of the Fiji Logislatlvo 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was made, xnler aha, for the election of tliroo 
Indian members on a comniunnl basis On 
the 5tli November, 1029, one of tho Indian 
members moved a resolution rccomidonding tlio 
adoption of a common electoral roll In plnoa ot 
the existing communal ono Tlio loiohillon 
was supported by the three Indian inpinlti'is 
and opposed by the rest of the Coimcll liu'liullng 
the elected European nnd_.nomlimt('il I' Ilian 
members As a protest agntiisii llila voia. all 
three Indian members roslgnotl Ihalr anatn nn>L 
no Indian having Bubsoquonlly nliniad hinis^wi 
for election, tho seats roinalnoil nnllUi'il llnnn|\ii 
out tho llio of tho Connell. A trw'U uhv't ,n\, 
wasliold during 1932 niul lui aiiviiill inn 
constituoncios rotiirncd lliolt’ 
to tho Council, but no nanilldata oiii'iiM InnnMi 
for election from tlio llilul ooni'ltlni'noiv 

In 1935, tho cIi'i’IimI Indian 
Logwlativo Coiiiu'll lulxoi'ali'il a I'.V'I' "i H'"," 
nation in jil.ico of Ilia aM'l.'in ol V'."' ' ' ' 

profiosnl Mno h\ . 

atlon Jluiopaan oidninn " v , , 

Goipriiiiionl of indli ' i''" i" ’’ 

clcpUoii nnd nnwia I'l'i' vn'"!"' , 

Mnlciti’a <l’"' n* , 
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(c) the ciccunistanccs were such as to mako it 
Impossible <to arrange for representation of (Itc 
three sections of the populate by means of a 
jgencial franchise The Loglslativo Gouncit 
should consist of the Governor, 1C oflloial luem- 
bers, 6 European members (3 to bo olcotod on a 
coramrmal franchise and 2 to bo nominated), C 
Fijian members (all to bo selected ns at present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to bo cloetod on a 
communal franchise and 2 to bo nominated). 

The Lcgislntnc Council as newly ooustltulcd 
met in September, 1937 Fresh clcoblons to tlio 
reformed Legislative Council took place in 
1940. 

The most important problofli nlTocIlng the 
Indian community in Fiji is that oHand touuio. 
Out of the total Indian population of 04,9tt0 
estimated in 1939, a very large majority oonstsla 
of agricultuiist, Imt alienation of native owned 
' land is prohibited More than 80 per cunt of 
tile land in the Colony is held liy native owners 
as tribal land, and the rest is held as Crown 
grants or ns frcdiold property mainly iiy tlio 
Colonial Sugar llcflning Company, Ltd Indians 
hold land ns lessees from the native owners 
for the cultivation of rice, sugarcane, uto , and 
from the Colonial Sugar Ilcllnlng Co , lot 
culthatlon of sugarcane Practically the whoto 
problem Is one of security of tenure and the 
encouragement given to Fijians to cultivate 
their own lands with thetnost stable and jiro 
fltablo crop, sugarcane, caused sdmo alarm to 
Indians engaged In agriculture, A nuiniicr 
of prattlc. 1 l dltlicultlcs connetted with the 
lenses, which in main related to the procedure 
for obtaining leases and the administration of 
the land law, wore also brougiit to tlio notiic 
of the Oosernment of India. 

In September, 1930, tho Connell of Chiefs of 
Fiji agreed that all lands (including leases) not 
required for the maintenance of tho J-ijiun 
osvners should bo opened for settienif nt , that 
to farther this end a Committee should he appoint- 
ed to inquire into and to determine the amount 
of land needed for jiropcr d<\elopment hy tho 
KatUe owners, and that all land (hieluding 
leasas) not so required should 1«* haiidfd over 
to the Go\emmcnt to lease on la half of the 
Fijians As a result Of the examination of 
the question, the Colonial Gox'crnment raime 
to the conclusion that the most satUfactory 
method of proeednre would be for Gosernrnent 
to take imwcr to deal with all the native lands 
In the Colony, and then toapjjolnta CoininL‘''lon 
to determine the land® to be set a“ldc for the 
exclusive use of the lijians There proposals 
were referred to the Council of Chief® In Oelobf r, 
1933, and accepted by them, A lilH frititled 
Kativc Land Tru't Bill was publl-lied by the 
Government of Iiji in the Gazette dated the 
17th 2»ov ember, VJi'J to give efhe-t to the pro 
I»o:als te'erre'd to above The Government of 
India made soitable representations on the Bill, 
and the Bill with certain amendment® pi--»d 
Its third readinz on the 22nd Ifbruarv, I&JO, 
and was assented to by the Gowmor. ’ 

Tnf- Xativc Land Tru=» Ordlnan'e, 1940, 
provid'^s for the foToation of a ICati.'e Land 
Tru^t Board to.ndmim Unill native lard In the 
fo’ony on fn -* A Iijnn f o'rirnl--ion hv» 
Wn apf'O'nted to ro-dn^t f'nquiiK'' Into jrtrtl- 


oulnrs of land ueuded for FijI.iu usa and tu 
report to tho Boiird, hut wUh a view io safo- 
guarding (ho interest of Indians, it> has heeii 
arranged io doputo an Indian Assisiani. in ilvo 
District Coininlssloivot I .0 aecompany Iho Com* 
misstoncr niul to plaon lu'tora him any ropio- 
houlatlons mado hy Indian lessees. Tim Colaidiil 
Governmant hnvo also agreed Unit evlsUiig 
oeouiiiinks of land should not< as fui ns pondhla 
bo disturbed. Though Mieia la no Jintlan lepie* 
sonlnllon on (ho lloaid, ptovishm haii been mado 
lor Riich 1 ( 11)1 usoiitat toil ,.^011 loiml eomiidllees 
which liavu hticii sot uji In advlsu the lioiud In 
respect of iuii.ivo land in tliosn atnan. Jlegiila* 
Mods have Imau framed regarding llie leriua and 
eondUions of iomies to lie granlod liy Ilia lloni'd 
ami piovldu inter (ilta for l>li(i giant of agi lunltiuid 
loiiBCB up tu a term of 99 yoaiB. 

On tho fiubjool of alleged diBorhiiliintloii in Uin 
Fiji Civil Borvloo tlio novorniiicnt ol India havo 
now boon aHRiirod hy lllii Majuiily'ii Ouvnriimont 
Hint tlioro In no nilu jirovniiMiig tlin npiiotiit- 
inoiit of an Indian tut hiicIi to any poiilit In Fiji 
oxcept iliuiiD ouncernod nololy wltli Fijian 
mlinlnlBtratioti. Thu Colonial (iovoriiitivnl Itnil 
under oonHidarntlon a jiroiiuiia) to ilx a quoin 
for Indian oiiilgriinlii hut Ilia matlur Inni Imnn 
liold over for dliiaunulon witli liiu (luvorninniit or 
India after tlio war. 

Ilrltisli fiiiinnn.— The Indian popnialinn 
in tills colony holoiig alinonl nntiroly Io Mm 
labouring olasscn and tlioir grlovntini'S nro mnltily 
oconomio. Towards tlio end of 1919, a depilla* 
tion consisting of tlio ifon’liio Dr. J, J. jilnimn, 
Attornoy-Qonoral, and J, A. J.imklioe, 
a prominent Indian wlio wan a moriilior of tlie 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
schcmi; for tlio colonisation of British Guiana hy 
means of omigrallon from India, 'J'iiln wai, 
oxamiued hy a Commitleo of tho Indian Tmgis. 
latiirc, wiilch advised Uiat a iloputatloti lio srnt 
from India to Investigato conditions on tlio spot. 
Owing to certain imforcsecn olrouiiU‘ln>iO''s it 
was not found possible to proceed willi the pro- 
fiosal until 1922. when n deputation ronsisting 
of Messrs, I'lllal, ICeatlrigu ami Tlvary vlslt<*(l 
Britlsli Guiana. Mr. Kentinge was a former 
member of tlio Indian Civil Bervlec v/)io had 
retired from tlie post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Dlwan Baliodur J'. Ifesava J*illal 
was an elected mernix r of tlie Madras J/“gl«|atlve 
Couneii of v/hlcli he v/a? also Vlee-J'rrrld' nt J and 
Mr. Tlvary vras a rrmrrilxr of tlic fjervnnts of 
India ,Soei« ty who had done coroldf rabir amount 
of Social welfare Work among tli» 

CnaBses In the Urill/d Frovlncfr. 'ihe two 
reports of the deputation were pUbll h'd on Ins 
21st of January, 1 924. 'J 0 wards the • rid of tne 
month a deputation from the OAony ol Brhhh 
Guiana, con^Ltlng of fiir Joseph Uunati, Kt,. 
and the lion, Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.G , arrlyro 
In India for ’further discussions, 'JIk /tandlog 
Brnlgratlon Cornmltts'c of the Indian J^rdr Istor* 
cvtntualli reported that while th»-y would r>s 
inclined to vl'-w with favour the eOlonUtwn 
Ecb»rne put forward by the deputation, tl 
would, before making any definite 
tion, like the Go vs-mms-nt of India to d»-palr »n 
officer to British GnJana to f-yjrt on 
rmH^r. Honwar Maliaraj fsinyri, M.A , G I,B„ 
Ear-at-Law, wa"' deputed for this j 
Be prooeed»d to that Colonjr JrCe^j^'mb'r, 
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1925 His report was received onTTobruary 
ist, 1926, and published. He made 
certain cntldstns and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves 


In March, 192S, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty's 
Govetttinent to alter tlie constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (ConstituHon), Order in Council 1928, 
did not Involve any differentiation agamst 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordmance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
In 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of Bast Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 


Kotliing Important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was beard till September- 
Octobor 1935, when there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates A Commission 
uas appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes uliich led up to the 
distiubanccs aud (6), tnter altaXho condition of 
labour on sugar estates , and'^fo advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the rccurrenec of 
similar disputes From the report of the Com- 
mission, which w’AS published in Dcrembcr 103G, 
it would apiiear that the disturbances were 
nrimarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in the lost 
few years The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
measure of security provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance In regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the Immi- 
gration officers in liis relation with the plantation 
authorities In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission has recommended 
(t) flic creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
Intarists of both employed and emplojcr , and 
(ti) the revision of the provision of -the 
Bniplojers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modern conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed 
As a result, the Brituh Guiana Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour and the 
othi’r rccommcndallons arc, it is understood still 
under con'ideralion 


West Indies Royal Commission — ^The dc 
7 n is Slajcstv’s Government to appoinf 
Koval Commission to conduct a comprehens! 
survey of the eocivl and economic proble 
affecting the group of the West Indian Colon 
was announced liv tlie Secretary of State i 
♦ he < oionies in flie House of Commons on i 
-.111 .lime, inr,3, m tlie course of tlie debi 
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on Uic Colonial Office vote during which dis- 
cussion largely centred around condition in the 
West Indies The aetuai terms of the Commis- 
sion (which were announced in the House or 
Commons on the 28th July) were the following — 


“ To investigate social and economic 

conditions in the Barbados, British Guiana, 

British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 

Trinidad and Tohago, and Windward Islands 

and matters connected therewith and to make 

recommendations " 

In view of the large number of Indians in 
Jamaica-, Trinidad and British Guiana and the 
importance of the Indian case in these territories 
being properly presented before the Royal 
Commission, the question of safeguarding the 
interests of Indians engaged the attention of the 
Government of India As a result of representa- 
tions made by them, they were able to secure 
the approval of His Majesty's Government to 
the deputation of an officer to represent their 
views before the Commission and to assist 
Indians in the West Indies in the presentation 
of their case J D Tyson, C B B , ICS, 
who was secretary to the Rt Hon’ble V S 
Srinivasa Sastri, PC, C H , when the latter 
went as the first Agent in the Union of South 
Africa, and snbscqucntly represented the Govern- 
ment of India before the Joint Select ■Committee 
in South Africa on the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the officer 
chosen in this connection _ 

The Commission concluded taking evidence 
towards the end of March, 1039, and the report 
was made available to the press in October, 1030 
Only a summary of the recommendations of the 
Commission were available, the report will not 
be published by His Majesty’s Government 
for the present. The Commission recommended 
that some officer or officers, preferably members 
of the labour department should specialise in 
Bast Indian questions and if suitable candidates 
are forthcoming should bo Bast Indians. The 
Commission also recommended that the possibil- 
ity of the appointment of suitable Bast Indians 
to posts in the Government service shonld be 
carefully borne in mind by Colonial Governments 
They expressed sympatliy with the complaints 
regarding the arrangements for legitimisation 
and validation of Bast Indian marriages and 
recommended that these marriages should so far 
as the law is concerned be put on exactly the 
same footing as other marriages 

In effect the commission conceded practically 
all the demands to which Indians wemselves 
attadied importance The general recommen- 
dations which relate to matters of education, 
housing and labour administration appear 
satisfactory and likely to be of benefit to 
Indians As an immediate step towards im 
plcmenting tiie recommendations of the Com- 
mission His Majesty’s Government have an- 
nounced their decision to increase the -annual 
allotment to the Colonial Development Fund 
from £1,000,000 to a maximum of £5,000,000 
for ten years and to sanction annually a grant 
up to £500,000 for the purpose of colonial re- 
search Though the Commission made no 
recomiScndation for the impointmcnt of an 
Agent of tlie Gov emment of India in the West 
Indies the matter coutinucs to engage the atten- 
tion of tlie Indian Government 
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During 1030-40 Major G Orde Browne was I 
deputed by tbe Secretary of State for the CJolo- 1 
n\es to uivestteate and report on labour condition I 
m the West Indies The Government of India 
have taken steps to ensure that any measures 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of labour 
as a result of Major Orde Browne’s recommenda- 
tions should reach also the Indian labour popu- 
lation m British Gmana, Tnnidad and Jamaica 
Tbe Government of India have suggested with 
reference to Indian labour in Trinidad that the 
Industrial Adviser should also concern himself 
with the evolution of machinery for collective 
bargaining among rural labour as in the sugar 
industry ; and in regard to educational institu- 
tions in British Guiana, that the Colonial Govern- 
ment should make every endeavour to assume 
direct responsibility for their management and 
control 

Some oi the recent developments, since the 
visit ol the \S'cst India Boyal Commission, in 
the Colonics of British Guiana, Trinidad and 
.lamaica which contain considerable numbers 
of East Indians (as Indians in these parts are 
referred to) deserve mention In Jamaica where 
Indians are less organised and fewer in numbers 
than in tjic other two territories, there has been 
a demand for the revival of the post of the 
Trotcctor of Immigrants to deal with Indians 
VI hith was abolished in 1034 as a measure of 
reonomv and tlic revival of the appointment 
was al«o rceoinmended by >Ir Tyson in his 
evidente before tlic Jlojal Commission This 
ilaim lias non been conceded It has also been 
propo-ed to introduce constitutional refonns 
in the three Colonics immediately by reducing 
the proportion of oflltial representation in the 
lonl Legwlativc Coiincils and increasing the 
extent of elected rcprcsciilation, while retaining 
tlie method of nomination for representation of 
ininoiitv or backward interests In Jamaica 
where tlicie is not much likelihood of any Indian 
seiiinng elect ion to the touneil in view of the 
pa licit V of Indian voters and their not being 
niimeroiis enough in any electoral district to 
have their effect felt, the Government of India 
hav c suggested that the possibility of nominating 
a member to safeguard Indian interests should 
be kept in view In Trinidad and British 
Guiana locil committees having Indian repre- 
^entatlves liave been appointed to examine 
fr.uuhise ipicstions 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE 

Ceylon nnd Mnlnyn — The Government ol 
India maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 
Mala> a 

The qucation of tlic fixation of a standard 
nnmnnim wage for Indian catate laboiireis in 
t’fvlon and Malava which is of considerable 
imjiortance to the iabourcr" has been the subject 
of negotiations between the Government of 
India and the Colonial Governments ever since 
th" emigration of Indian laliour to the Colonics 
for tlie puriio-e of tin«kiHed work was declared 
lawful in I'tj j under the provisions of the Indian 
Ltiiigratlon Act, 10J3 

Ceylon — satisfactory settlement regarding 
the standard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arriv cd at in 1027 and the legislation to give effect 
to it was passed iiy the Ceylon Legislative Council 


in December, 1927, as the ‘Indian Labour 
Ordiimnce No. 27 of 1927.’ The standard rate 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall m the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during tbe slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low coimtry estates were reduced early in 
1932, those m up-country being left intact A 
further reduction m wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration m the position of the 
rubber and tea industries. lYlme agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived 


As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1983 
were restored with effect from the 1st June, 1034 


Smee September, 1035, there has been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression in the tea and rubber Industries 
In September, 1937, with an Increase of pros- 
perity in these two industries, the demand tom 
the planters for extra labour became insistent. 
Their requirements were estimated at 20,000 
lahonrcTS, but the Ceylon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 6,000 as they 
wore anxious to absorb suitable labour available 
for employment The Government of India did 
not feel justillcd In permitting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indian estate laboofers wore accorded the village 
Committee franchise. The position in rege^ 
to the village Committee franchise is explained 
in a later paragraph 


After summoning ’Wages Boaids nnd com- 
pletion of the necessary formalities the Ceylon 
Government restored the wages ol Indian 
estate laboiircis with effect from the 12th June, 
1939, to the levels prevailing before the slump 
penod since February, 1932, inz , 


Mon Women Children 
Upcountry Cts 49 39 20 

Mid-Country ,, 47 37 28 

Low Country ,, 45 ‘36 27 

with provision for the supply of rice at a rate 
not exceeding Rs 4 80 per bushel 
With the outbreak of war there was a general 
rise in commodity prices and a corresponding 
nse in the cost of living of the labourers The 
penod synchronised with "a period of unrest and 
there was naturally a demand by the labourers 
and their associations for an increase in the rates 
of wages Witli a view to meeting this dcraana 
the planters agreed to the grant of a war bonus 
at the discretion of the buperintendent of an 
estate In order to plate the scale of wages on a 
statutory basis, the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour recommended the following scale oi 
wages after considering the varying recommenda- 
tions of the Wages Boards 

Men Women 

Upcountry Cts 54 43 

Mid-Country „ 52 41 

Low Country „ 50 40 

with the old provision about the Issue price ol 
rite to labourers 


Children 

32 

31 

30 
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These rates were brought into force from the 
1st Fehxnary, 1941, the grant of war bonus being 
discontinued from that date 

In 1936, as a result of a resolution passed m the 
State Council, the Ceylon Government appomted 
an Immigration Commission fn ronsiaoT- onii 


On 4th March, 1941, ^t he Board of Mimstei-* 
introduced two Bills in the State Council, one 
to provide for the registration of persons in 
Ceylon who did not possess a Ceylon domicile 
of origin, and the other to make provision foi 
the regulation and control of the entry of non- 
Ceylonese Into Cevlon After the Bills passed 
their 4 second reading, tliev were referred to 
Standing Comnuttee “ A ” who have expressed 
themselves willing to hear all persons who wished 
to be heard befoie the Bills were finally consi- 
dered The European Association presented 
ira 1 lews through counsel but the Indian associa- 
tions ha\e not considered it necessary or ad- 
visable to make any representations as Indians 
were wholly opposed to the pnnciples underlying 
the ^Bius The aiguments for the European 
Association were concldded on 26th .Tune, 1941, 
when the Committee adjourned sme die, 

the request of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, the Gosemment of India agreed 
fhie informal cons ersatioils 

XT “ ended inconclusively at New Delhi 
delegations from the 
Colombo on the 5th 
the^I^t w’hii? the conference ended on 

on^li conclusions were reached 

CesVn' them report to 

lecoSe^de^dte DelegaUn Ition^J 

lecoramended the adoption of the joint repoU 

come®iK“ni®f “ report, however, 

and. Indian "a Mnwnt?' eminent Indians 

m regard to 4^®°®*®tlons in Ceylon, particularly 

meKteicdeTCnnf establish^ 

mntoffraSseriohV^ the 

already in Ceilon Popdation 

Sion foi the snfenii?rii?i!!f®”f®®i°^ specific provi- 

the children of hte of 

settlement the di=n i«i?/ ®®rt^®“ites of permanent 
Of moSn a ir 

m i^ia w™°Slso°st^^^^^ “plS 

as 

and those who had of the agreement 

specified period prior to 'rithin a 

ment should have frLdnm ^he agree- 

and no regional or ®ntrj' mto Ceylon 

shoiild be imposed restrictions 



eiB in Lieyion, particularly with a view to the 
restrlotion and effective control of immlgratiou 
Into Ceylon of workers from other countries. 
Including assisted estate labourers. Indiansform 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum to the Immigra- 
tion Commissioner The report of the Commis- 
sioner was published In April, 1988 The 
Coramiffiioner came to the conclusion that, 
although in the absence of statistics it was not 
possible to estimate the extent of Indian Irnmi- 
H 5 T \ the immigrant came to share the 

rt was not. 

his home; that the immigrant 
““ economic and general 
®'‘ place 

wacte * undircut 

wagte, that the existing means of control of 

tlon^ff®TndiiJJ>®*i® *^® 

^ 1 Immigration for the protection 
of Ceylonese employment was not practicable 



to tlie^Goicrnmen"of”rndtJ i"®® referred 

MH'to SiaS'’ S,'';S5' ’”*'>■ >" 

between the Indian-and^^'o^l®”® 

The Conference was heId^r*\T ®°Ji[®fwraents 
the 4th to tlie ilti^ ?®‘W from 

fundamental quMtion of The 

resident in Cevlon 

cussion Tho rsfAvxA taken up for di^ 

gallon were condfCj hv ono ®®‘®- 

nanicly, a substantial rllnL.™ P">Pose, 


of “ ®"*^®fa"tlal radiictimi''in'ti" 
of Indians resident in fim t®i ***® number 
imlt full citizSp fo^glit to 

tn the second nr Indians in Cevlon 

ing certain r4rm^ generation while e^end” 

tn CeMon). T « Zrtw"'® residence 

other Indians In 7 proposed that nii 

Jhould be debarred future immigrants 
franchise or oMier ‘*riih?s 7/7 ®®Sg 

VS 


in Ceylon was 

Indian estate labTOrera^ \ Wwo. 

Buropeans and ,„i ^ 

excluded. " - 

roused prr 


***'**<*«» 
ities (Amend- 

\ sought to 

Y>ther than 
he vote to 
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W^ith the object of removing the charge of obvious 
racial discrimination, the Standing Committee of 
the State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bill vrhich had the eSect of extending 
the franchise to those members of excepted 
classes, t e , (Europeans, Indians and Burghers), 
who pay land tax, and possess a specified area of 
land (S acres) The practical efiiect of this would 
be to enfranchise the great ma)ority of Europeans 
and Burghers and leave practically the entire 
Indian estate labour population without 
the vote A farther protest was made to the 
Ceylon Government by the Government 
of India, who decided to stop the 
recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question was satisfactorily settled The Bill was 
passed by the State Council but was reserved 
by His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

With a view to meeting the charge of racial 
discrimination, the relevant clause of the Bill 
was amended so as to exclude all labourers 
resident on estates, whether Ceylonese or Indian, 
from the village committee franchise The 
Original Bill and this amendment became taw 
on 1st January, 1939 and it is fdt that though 
de jure discrimination against Indiana has been 
removed, de facto discrimination remains as a 
very large body of Indian estate labourers till 
in practice be excluded from the village franchise 
while the effect upon the Ceylonese will be 
negligible 

Befcrcnco should al«o he made to another 
matter in uluch there has been difference of 
opinion between the Indian and Cojlon Govern- 
ments Despite repeated appeals for delaj from 
the Government and people of India the policy 
of so-called vohintarv repatriation was brought 
into force by the Cejlon Government on August 
1, 1039 About 000 Indian ex-employees of the 
Cejlon Government left tlie island with the 
promise of a bonus on reaching their homes 
Attempts were continued to squeeze out Indians 
engaged in other walks of life, such as teachers 
and municipal servants. 

As the Cejlon Government were unwilling to 
modify their attitude in regard to their scheme, 
the Gov’emment of India decided to wathdraw’ 
their offer to enter into trade negotiations with 
that Government and in view of the uncertaintj’ 
of employment for unskilled labour in Qeylon, 
thev also prohibited the emigration of all un- 
skilled labour to Cejdon with effect from 1st 
August, 1939 It maj' be mentioned that the 
Cejlon Government continued to pursue their 
RChemes for the discontinuance of Indian dailj 
paid emplojees and tlie total number who have 
retired from Government service is 2 517, includ- 
ing, 1,215 workers compulsorily retired 

The Shops Itegulation Ordinance came into 
force on 1st August, 1939 As there was great 
diniculty in fixing closing hours of shops and 
there were numerous representations, that por- 
tion of tlie Ordinance which related to closing 
hours was not enforced, onlv the provisions 
regarding working hour*, holidaj's, leave and 
other conditions of service of shop employees 
being put into operation The ri«henc« Ordi- 
nance which received liojal Assent in November, 
1940, discriminates between Indians and 
‘’Cejloncse" apd prohibits non-Cejloiicsc from 


engaging in fishing in Ceylon waters for profit 
without a fishing license, but the Ceylonese 
Minister has stated that Indians "who have 
been resident in Ceylon for a number of years 
and have been carrying on bona fide fishing as 
an industry " will experience no difficulty in 
obtaining licenses. 

The question of reform of the Ceylon Con- 
stitution which was debated in the State Council 
from 9th March to 13tli July, 1939, has been 
engaging the attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and an Order in Council extending the 
life of the present State Council, which was 
normally due to expire m March, 1941, for a 
further period of two years W’as published in 
the Ceylon Gazette Bxtraordinarj', dated I9th 
October, 1940, On 28th October, 1941, the 
following communication from the Secretary 
of State for the Coloides was read by the Speaker 
in the State Council — 

"The urgency and importance of reform of 
the Constitution are fully recognised by His 
Majesty’s Government but before taking deci- 
sions upon the present proposals for reform, 
concerning which there has been so little 
unanimity, but which are of such importance 
to the weUbelng of Ceylon, His Majesty's 
Government would desire that»the position 
should be further examined and made the 
subject of further consultation by means of 
a Commission or Conference, 

This cannot bo arranged under war conditions, 
but the matter will bo taken up with the least 
1 possible delay after the war ’’ 

Molayn— In Malaya, standard wage rates 
' wliicb were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Governments were introduced in 
certain ‘Hey’ areas m 1928 The rates fixed, 
however, were reduced by 20 per cent with 
effect from tlie 5th October, 1930, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry The 
Government of India accepted the proposals for 
the reduction id the wages but they represented 
to the Malayan Governments that all Indian 
labourers who wished to be repatriated, either 
because they were tlirown out of employment, or 
because they were unwilling to work on wages 
lower than the standard rates, should be repatri- 
ated free of cost. As a result of this suggestion, 
nearly 73,000 Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and December, 1930, Aii 
recruitment of labour from India to Malaya, 
moreover, was stopped and only such persons 
were assisted to emigrate to Malaya as had liat 
their families there. The depression m the rub- 
ber industej' continued throughout 1931 and 1932, 
but towards the end of 1933 there was an upward 
trend in rubber prices The figures of repatria- 
tion showed a steady decrease and it was felt that 
there might be a shortage of labour if prices 
continued to rise The Malayan GovemmenW 
accordingly requested the Government of India to 
permit the reopening of voluntary assisted emi- 
gration liom South India to Malaj'a which was 
stopped in 1930. Assisted emigration was re- 
sumed in May, 1934 and was rcgula^d by a 
" quota ’’ system subject to certain safeguaras 
This system was continued in 1934 and 1935 ami 
was stopped from 1930 when voluntary assist^u 
emigration was allowed vvitliout a quota lo 
193C the Government of India sept a ilcputatlou 
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consisting of the at Son V SMto. | 

PC . ctr, with G S. Bozman, 10 8 . ns hw 

adviser, to Malaya to examine the condition of 
rndlin labourers in Malaya w ith 
to the rates of wages Da^ 

Deputation, the Malayan 
to restore half the cut which had 
1930 in so far as labour employed by them was 
concerned The estates imraediately followed 
suit and the standard rates lO force on the estates 
were fixed at 45 cents for men and 86 for women 
There was w’Ide-spread labour unrest towards the 
end of 1038 The Chinese labour on estates and 
mines struck w ork and as a result secured Mvlsion 
of wage rates Over 12,000 Indian laMurers 
emplojed by the Singapore MunioipaUtf also 
struck work in November, 1938, and the Munici- 
pality decided to give a minimum basic w age of 
52 cents a day to nnskilied labourers, witb free 
quarters and corresponding increase^n the higbM 
rates of wages of all labourers with effect from the 
ist March, 1037. The Deputation returned to 
India In January, 1937, and recommended the 
immediate restoration of the wages of Indian 
labourers to the 1028 level As a result of the 
correspondence betw een the Go\ ernment of India 
and the Mnlay.an 6oi ernments the latter restored 
the rates of 50 cents for men and 40 cents for 
w omen w ith effect from the let April 1937 

This restoration of wages was however short- 
lived. The condition of the rubber industry 
deteriorated and the Malayan Government 
reduced the wages of the Indian labourers by 10 
per cent w ith effect from the 1st May, 1936 and 
contemplated a further reduction of 10 per cent 
from the Ist August 1938, The Goverumeut 1 
of India asked for a statement of the reasons for 
tbo first reduction oud requested that, in the 
meantime, the reduction of wages should be 
postponed The second reduction was not 
brought into foice and the Government of 
India prohibited, with effect from 15th June; 
1938, all assisted emigration to Malaya for the 
purpose of nuskiSled work 

With a X lew to settling the differences that 
had arisen as a result of the stoppage of emigia- 
tlon to Malaya and in order to discuss other 
outstanding questions, the Government of India 
accepted the suggestion of the Malaj-an Govem- 
nients that a delegation from Malaya should 
>l3it India This delegation came to India in 
January, 1939, and discussed the various points 
of Interest with the Government of India 
The Memb^ of the Standing Emigration 
Committee also met the members of the Etalayan 
delegation and heard their views The mam 
question discussed was that of the rates of 
iragcs of bdian labourers lu Malaja Certain 
proposab for a recalculatfon of fitaudard 
paru\ on nJtcBh basis and partly on account of 
tie chanced circumstances, were mode by the 

Maiavon Daega- 
stating certain objections to these 
®Srced to place them before the 
examination on their 
iWaya The Malajan delegates also 
**'® ™S55C5tion of the todmn 
certain other points, co 
Indians in the Malavan States thi 
^ adequate educational facilities for 
f ®‘®- examined b^heh 

Oo\cmmeat Tuture negotiations were to be 


continued by correspondence and the po^n- 
ment of India were in communication pith the 

Mnlajon Government on all the points raised 

As regards wages, the outbreak of war iii 
September, 1039, resulted in a considcrab^ 
increase in the price of rubber and tlw 
of Indian labour voluiitnrilj raised the daiU 
wages of Indian labourers to 50 opts for men 
and 40 cents for w’omeii with effect from Octo- 
ber 1, 1930 The Malayan Gov eminents also 
sanctioned cost of living allowances for dailv 
paid labourers 111 their emploj, with provision 
for review' of the rates from time to time on 
the subject of similar allowances for estate 
labourers representations were made to the 
Mnlajan Governments It was reported that 
the United Planting Association of Malaya 
decided ta grant from 1st January , 1941, tem- 
porarv allowances m addition to normal wages 
For urban labour also, both skilled and unskilled, 
the Malavan Governments sanctioned cost of 
hv mg allowances 

Of labour legislation passed recently bv tlic 
Malayan Governments reference should be made 
to tlie Trade Unions and the Indnstrini Courts 
Enactments Though some of the major changes 
suggested by the Government of India were not 
accepted, the MAlayan Governments assured that 
when ev-perience was gamed of the administra- 
tion of the above legislation, any amendments 
based on the results of the working of the Indian 
Trade Unions lAigisIntion would be fully consi- 
dered The Secretary of State also informed 
the Government of Didia that the question of 
amendments might suitably be pursued after 
the war 

Burma — ^With the separation of Burma the 
position of Indians in that country had to be 
watched with special care and attention Be- 
tween July and September, 1938, Indians in 
Burma passed through very anxious times 
Anti-Indian riots of an alarming character 
broke out in Bangoon on fdie 26th July and 
contmned till the 1st Augi^ As the news 
spread to the districts and villages, rioting took 
place in various districts towards the end of 
July and the begmning of August In a few 
places rioting continued till September. Though 
the Srat outbreak of riots was brought under 
control, there was acute tension between the 
"S??®®® Indian communities 

which manif^d itself in a second outbreak in 
Kang^n early in September Indian life and 
property became Insecure during this period and 
refugees were repatriated 
*5® companies, by private 

expense of the 

G<a eminent of Burma Tho total number of 
Indians killed and injured during the riots is 
estimated at 164 and 7li Sotively Hie 

account of Ihe riots 
is estimated between 18 and 54 inVWa 

Burma hastened the 
Government of India to send 
nnflp? appointment was already 

^ r T ““‘emplaMon O A Henderson, 
ti ® ® ’ 9 B®o^or ICS officer from Madras, 
appointed as Agent and ho 
oyer charge ot his duties towards the end 
of September 1938 
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The Goyeniment of Burma appointed on the 
22nd September a Committee to enquire mto 
the riote and the personnel and the terms of 
reference are given helow . 

Persmnel — (1) The Hon‘ble Mr. Justice 
H. B L Braund, M.A , Bar-at-Law {Ghairman) , 
(2) U Po Ban, B A , Bar-at-Law, member of 
the Public Services Commission, Burma; (3) 
Senator A Bahim of Maymyo ; (4) 17 Shim 
Maung Dwe, Pleader, Mandalay; and (5) Dr 
M A Kauf, B A , B 0 L , LL D (Bar-at-Law) — 
Members F. S V. Domison, ICS — Seerdary 

'' Terms of reference — 

(1) to inquire into and report on 

(a) the causes of the recent riots in 
Burma, 

(jb) the measures and actions taken by 
the police and civil officers during 
the riots; and 

(c) the loss of life and property and the 
desecration and destruction of 
religious edifices and bulldmgs 1 
dnrmg the riots ^ | 

(2) to make recommendations for the preven- 

tion of similar communal or religions 
disturbances 

In view of the importance and urgency of 
removing the underlymg causes of the riofs the 
Committee submitted an Interim Benoit which 
was published in January, 1939 According to 
the Interim Beport though the immediate cause 
or the occasion of the outbreak of the riots was 
the publication, or rather the discovery, of 
Maung Shwe Hpi's book uhich is alleged to 
haio insulted the Buddhist religion, the real 
causes were political, economic and social and 
lay deeper The unsatisfactory conditions of 
land tenure and the resultant agrarian discon- 
tent , the feeling of uneasiness which exists in 
the mind of the aA erage Barman as to the future ; 
course of Indian immigration into Burma and of: 
its effect upon the economics and social life of 1 
the Burmese , marriages of Burmese women with | 
Indian moslems and tlie activities of the organi- j 
sations which hax e for their motto ' Burma for 1 
the Burmese ' were, according to the Committee, 
some of the more important causes of the riots i 
of 1938 The Final Eeport of the Inquiry! 
Committee was published during April, 1939,! 
and the Becommendations made in these two! 
reports are receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. The questions under acthe; 
consideration are (i) compensation for loss of 
Indian life and property and (it) Indian immigra- 
tion into Burma 

The general improvement in Burma was un- 
fortunately marred in the closing days of Janu- 
ary 1040 by a communal not in Bangoon The 
casualties were estimated at 15 dead and about 
100 injured The tension did not spread into the 
interior and peace was restored in less than a’ 
week In tins matter B H. Hutchings, 
C I E., I c s , who had succeeded C A Hen- 
demon, c I E , I c s , as Agent of the Government 
of India in Burma in September, 1939, had the 
prompt and effecti\e co-operation of the Ban- 
goon City Police and the Government of Burma 

In view of the wide-spread uneasiness about 
Indian penetration into 'Burma revealed by the 


Biot Inquiry Committee in 1939 the Government 
of Burmadecided to appoint a commission headed 
by the Honourable Mr J. Bavter and containing 
one Indian representative, Batilal Desai, 
to inquire into and report on the volume of 
Indian immigration and its ramifications The 
Coi^ission has not yet completed its work. 

During the latter half of 1939 the attention of 
the Indian community in Burma was focussed 
on the land Purchase Bill which sought to 
estabhsh the prmciple of individual and mdepen- 
dent propriety in the soil ; on the Bangoon 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1937 which aimed 
at remedying the inadequate representation of 
Burmaninterestem the Municipality of Bangoon, 
and on the administration of the Tenancy Act, 
1938 which affected the Hattukottai Chcttyais 
Association. Bepresentations were made by 
the Government of India to the Burma Govern- 
;ment on all these matters. 

I InApril,1941, an Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 
was Sifned at New Delhi under which, subject 
to the provisions of the agreement, the con- 
tracting parties undertook to accord each other 
the most favoured Bmpire nation treatment 

The more important items of trade affected 
and the new rates of duty apphcable to goods 
imported into India are as fouows — Bice and 
other grains and pulses, timber, raw rubber 
and lubncating, fuel and batching oils to be 
admitted free of duty , duty to be levied at 5 per 
cent ad valorem on potatoes, cotton fabrics, 
cutch and gambier, and 10 per cent on candles, 
uax and grease, turpentine, non-essential oil 
seeds and cigars, betelnnts to pay duty at 
20 per cent ad valorem, while a duty of one anna 
per pound was charged on unmanufactured 
tobacco Motor spirits and kerosene were 
already liable to full duty 

In accordance with the terms of the revised 
Trade Agreement, no duty ivas levied in India 
on imports of starch from Burma The general 
principle underljing the agreement was that 
goods of Indian and Burmese origin enjojed 
in the market to which tliey were exported a 
margin of preference of not less than 10 per cent 
over similar articles liable to duty at the standard 
rate 

In June, 1941, the Government of India sent 
a delegation to Burma to negotiate an agree- 
ment over immigration of Indians into Burma. 
The delegation consirted of the Hon Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, B H Hutchings, Agent 
to the Government of India in Burma and G. 
S Bozman, with ,V Viswanathan, 1 c s , 
as Secretary Indian immigration to Bnro# 
IS regulated by the Burma Immigration Order 
since the separation of Burma from India 
In 1941, a twelve months’ notice terminatinc, 
the Order was given by the Burma Government 
A New agreement, therefore, has to be reaclica 
by March 31, 1942 

Further consideration of all these questions 
were necessarily suspended with the extension 01 
uar Into Burma 

Under the Indo-Burmeso Immigration Ag^' 
ment signed in July, 1941, it was agreed 
workers uould not bo allowed into Burm 
without either an " A ” or “ B ” permit, on 
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as " A •’ pennits cost Es 500 this will virtually 
exclude unskilled labourers " B ” permits 
were to be valid for not more than three years, 
but could be eirtended with the Burma Govern- 
ment’s approval to not more than 9 years in all 
A llteracj test uas laid down for “ A ” permit 
Permits u ould be limited to quotas fixed by the 
Government of Burma on the recommendation 
of an Immigration Board on which Burmans, 
Indians and Europeans were to be represented 
In addition to the repatriation and entrance fees 
totalling Es 32, an unskilled labourer ^ras 
required to pay a residential fee of Es 6 a year 
and extra fees for admitted dependants Skilled 
workers were subject to higher levies Immi- 
grants vlio have resided in Burma for 7 years 
between 1032 and 1941 were to be treated as 
prhlleged and given the right to further employ- 
ment without the time limit The agreement 
met uitli hostile criticism In the Indian press 
generally 

Zanzibar — ^Tbe small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 235,000 
Xheselndians are mostly traders, and the trade in 
cloves — of which Zanzibar furnishes more than | 
SO per cent of the world’s supply — is largely | 
In their hands No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July, 1934, when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
Lcglslati\c Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H H the Sultan 

2 So great was the appreliension of the 
Indian community in regard to these measures 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt to have their 
operation jxistponcd, the Gosemment of India 
deputed EPS Henon, ics, to sisit Zanz- 
ibar and examine the effect of the Decrees on 
Indian interests Sir Sfenon expressed the 
opinion that (t) the clove legislation, t e , the 
Clove Growers’ Association Decree and Cloxc 
Exporters’ Decree, and (li) the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objectionable from the point of 
view of the Indian community In regard to (i) 
he stated in his Eeport, which was published in 
January, 1935, that its effect would be to drive 
from the market most exporters of cloves and 
also middlemen in the internal market, who as 
already explained were almost entirely Indians 

3. After consideration of Hr. Henon’s 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Eesident of Zanzibar thereon, detailed comments i 
on the Decrees were communicated to Hisj 
Majesty’s Go%emment by the Government of 
India Eventually, as a result of their repre- 
sentations, His Majesty’s Government deputed 
B H Binder, a Chartered Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 1930 to re\ncw the position of 
'the Zanzibar clove industry. Wltli the con-' 
curxcnce of His Majestv’e Goremment the 
Govemmentof India deputed G, S Borman, 

I C S , to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry 

4 Mr Binder’s Eeport was published in 
Hovcniber 1930 and he made the following 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade writh the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide fluctuations 
of prices 


(t) Internal marketing — The purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive deposits of cloves 
being in the first instance granted to the Clove 
Growers’ Association The Association should 
fix purchase prices according to quality from time 
to time, if possible for each season, and in so 
doing should take mto account the profit or loss 
on each year’s working The Association sliould 
have ^e power to appoint district representatives 
and local agents for purchasing cloves from the 
growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality. 

(t») Export trade — Ko sales should be 
made by the Association except for export and to 
licensed exporters The Association should not 
export direct unless oversea buyers desire to buy 
direct or otlier circumstances arise whidi necessi- 
tate this course The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporters should remain but the licence 
fee should be reduced to a sum which would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolished 

(tti) Advisory Committee. — ^Mr. Binder 
recommended the establishment of an Advisory 
Ckimmittee, to consist of two representatives of 
growers, one for Zanzibar and one for Pemba, two 
representatives of exporters and one of the C G A. 
to confer from time to time with the Board of the 
Association and to discuss the purchase and sale 
prices to be fixed 

6 Mr. Binder’s recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian community in 
Zanzibar and public opinion in India Legislation 
which substantially gav e effect to these recom- 
mendations was, howev er. passed in the shape 
of the Clove (Purdiase and Exportation) Decree, 
and came into force on the 1st August, 1937. As 
a result of representations by the Government 
of India, safeguards were provided in the form of 
(i) an assurance that all Indians previously 
engaged in the internal trade who applied for 
them would be given buying agent’s licenses and 
(tt) Indian representatioo on the Board of 
Management of the C G A to the extent of a 
total iqcmbeisbip of seven, and on the Advisory 
Committee to the extent of two membera 
out of six. These modlflcationc, however, 
did not satisfy the Zanzibar Indivii 
community, who refused to nominate their 
representatives, and organlw>d an almost 
complete boycott of the clov e trade, both In the 
internal market and on the export side Tliclr 
sympathisers in India also organised an equally 
effective boycott of Imports of Zanzibar cloves 
Into this country , In this connection it mu^t be 
remembered that over 20 per cen* of the 
cloves exported from Zanzibar norma))} come 
Into this country, and that India is almost the 
sole market for cloves of the best quality. 

C The whole question of the clove trade was 
now rc-cxamlncd by the new Eesident In the 
light of the boycott and, following reprrsenta- 
tlons by the Government of India, the Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar, wiUi the apjuoval of th" 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, prepared a 
modified scheme for the control of the clove 
trade Details of thLs sel'eme we^e exp'ab e>i 
in a memorandum which was pullIiV-l strnl- 
taneouslv In ZAarlbar and India on tii* 2rd 
March, 1935. The main featu.'s ef t'- ' ■"•=&- 
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\vas the withdravral of the monopoly of the 
Clove Growers’ Association in the internal 
market Any licensed dealer was to he free to 
pmchase cloves, either from producers or from 
other licensed dealers, at prices to he arranged 
between themselves and to store cloves as long 
as they wished Producers mdehted to Govern- 
ment under the Land Protection (Debt Settle- 
ment) Decree (explained in paras 10 and 11 
below) were to sell only to the Clove Growers’ 
Association, but other producers were to be 
free to sell their cloves to the Association or to 
any licensed dealer All cloves were to pass 
through the Association, before ultimate export, 
but the Association iteelf was not to sell to 
principal overseas markets as long as, the normal 
Sow of exports was mamtamed. 

7 The Government of India were of opinion 
that the proposals were not free from certam 
features held to be objectionable by local 
Indians and suggested that the possibility of 
evolving a satisfactory formula acceptable to 
them should be explored by means of a confe- 
rence at which alternate proposals and matters 
of detail could be discussed The Government 
of India also offered to depute an officer to 
render all assistance in effectmg a settlement, 
if the proposal found favour with the Zanzibar 
Government This was readily acceded to by 
them and the Government of &dla selected for 
this purpose G. S Bozman, los (who had 
been deputed to Zanzibar in 1030 in connection 
with Jbr Binder’s enquiry)— a choice whldi 
xras welcomed by the Zanzibar Indian National 
Association 

Mr Bozman reached Zanzibar In the middle 
pf April, 1938 Though the outlook for an 
amicable settlement seemed rather gloomy at 
Narious times during the negotiations, it became 
possible to announce an agreement on the 5th 
May, thanks to the co-operation of the local 
Indian community and the accommodating 
spirit of the Zanzibar Government. 

8 The main objections of the Indian commu- 
nity to the original proposals were (t) that 
participation In the export trade was very much 
restricted, (ti) that freedom of purchase iu the 
internal market was permitted only with pro- 
ducers not indebted to Government, and (tft) 
that the proposed transport scheme for the 
conveyance of cloves from producers was liable 
to be used as an inducement to attract all sale 
of cloves to the Clove Growers’ Association 
According to the compromise arrived at, ex- 
porters arc free to purchase up to 50 per cent of 
the quantity to be exported from other than the 
Association’s stocks, so that half the export 
trade is not subject to control In the view of 
the Zanzibar Government this measure of 
control could not be dispensed with if export 
prices arc to be maintained at a stable levd 
As regards the internal market, producers 
indebted to Government are under obligation 
to sell to the Clove Growers’ Association only 
£0 much of their stocks as will set off the instal- 
ment dne to Gov ernment under the debt redemp- 
tion scheme Under the modified transport 
scheme, cloves will be brought to market centres 
where dealers and the Glove Growers’ Associa- 
tion will have cn equal chance with the producer. 
The agreement has been given effect to by the 
Clove Decree, 1038, and so far has been working 
tmoothly. 


0 Closely allied with the control of the clove 
trade were the problems of indebtedness and the 
restrictions on the alienation of land The 
land alienation Decree passed in 1034, besides 
restricting the passing of land out of the hands of 
the Ara)> and African plantation owners into 
those of Indians, established, for one year in the 
first instance, a moratorium on debts secured on 
land mortgage. This moratorium was later 
extended from time to time, pending a settlement 
of the whole problem of indebtedness. Mr 
Menon’s inquiries in regard to these questions also 
discussed a position unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view After consideration of 
his recommendations the Government of India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was such as to require review. The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigation of 
the indebtedness question, and {^pointed a 
Commission for the purpose. This Commission, 
which included one Indian member (Mr. Tayabali 
Eajabali), produced a report which on the whole 
supported the position taken up by the Indiau 
community in this respect. The Government of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselves unable to 
accept the report as it stood and formulated 
alternative proposals 

10. Bepresentations were made by the Govern- 
ment of Indfa and after considerable discussion, 
a Bill drafted by the Attorney General of Zan- 
zibar in consultation with Sir Bmest Dowson vras 
passed into law as the Land l^otection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree, which came into force on 
the Ist December, 1087. The principal features 
of the scheme embodied in the Bill are — - 

(a) Adjudication of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or'valuo of 
goods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of interest thereon 

(5) Valuation, by an officer appointed by 
Government for the purpose, of both mortgaged 
lauds and lands sougnt to be attached by 
unsecured creditors 

(e) The Government to pay off the creditor 
to tbeextentof the value of the land threatened, 
and to assume the position of mortgagee, in 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) 'Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it is insufficient 
to satisfy the debt, the creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale or by applying for an 
order for sale or attachment 

(e) On any such proceeding being taken, the 
Court vrill In the first instance proceed to value 
the property in such manner as it considers 
proper, unrekricted by the rules contained in the 
&11 which govern the actual valuation. 

if) The Court’s valuation must not be less 
than the official valuation If it is greater the 
Government must give effect to it, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that the proceedings 
against his land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course 
(g) Eepajiment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his bebali 
and Interest thereon to be effected by suflnplo 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leaving means at his dfaposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for tht 
livelihood of himself and his famiiy. , 
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The moratorium imposed by the Land Allen* 
ation Decree of 1034 was lifted at the same time. 
The new scheme has, on the whole, met with a 
favourable reception from all communities in the 
Protectorate 

The decree was assented to by the Sultan 
on June 10, 1939 From information received 
from the Indian Trade Commissioner in East 
Africa the Government of India understand that 
the clove agreement continues to work smoothiy 
So far as can be judged from the figures of total 
clove exports from the Protectorate and the 
business handled by Indian firms, Indians have 
recovered the fuli share in the trade which they 
had in 1934 and there is no doubt that this 
position is a direct outcome of the agreement 

Mauritius — In April, 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Ofllcer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities , and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian OiDcer of Government, 
Eunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh, left India to 
conduct the necessary inquiry 

Sir Maliara] Singh’s report was published 
by the Government of India in August 
1926. The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government 

In February, 1920, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonhl Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Eunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, tis , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future Witli rccard to Kunwar Mahara] Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population resident m the 
Island, the Colonial Goiernment expressed their 
willingness to give effect to scicral of them 

The condition of Indians in this Colons 
continued to remain satlcfactori till 1937 1 
u hen there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates cmplojing Indian labour Tiic 
Colonial Goaernment appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire into and report on the disturb- 
ances The commission reported during 1938 
and the most important recommendations 
of the Commission related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Department of Labour 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
in place of the Labour Ordinance of lUfi^ which 
mainlv dealt with indentured labourA. Both 
recommendations ha^c been given effect to and 
tlic Labour Ordinance of 1933 1111101] closeli 
follows the Mala van Labour Code should proie 
of eonslderablc benefit to the Indian labourers, 
a large number of uhom are craplojed on sugar 
r<date« The Industrial Associations Ordinance’ 
of 1933 proiidcd for tlio regulation of conditions 
of cmploj-ment, the establishment of machlncn f 
for the peaceful scttlcmeat of disputes and { 
pcnerallv the formation of ladust-ial Associa-i 
tion Ihls Ordinance, it will be observed, 
proa ides for collertite bargaining by Industrial' 
lal>ourers 


The Government of India had under coiisi- 
dcration for some time tiie question of deputing 
an officer to visit the Colony and to report on 
the condition of Indians resident there, ns no 
ofliccr of the Government of India visited tlie 
Colonv since Eiinuar Sir Maliaraj Singh's 
deputation in 1925 The suggestion was 
accepted by H M’s Gov crnnient and in Mnv , 
1940, S Ridley, ICS, Secrct.arv to the 
Agent General for India in the Union of Soiitli 
Africa, was deputed to visit Maiiritliis lie 
btajed in the Colonv for about five viecks and 
submitted a report to the Gov eminent of India 

Canada and Australia — The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoj the federal 
franchise in ci^t out of tlic nine provinces 
In the province of British Columbia, Indians 
do not enjoy the provincial or the Dominion 
franchise and efforts so far made to remove 
this disability have not been successful 
In Kew Zealand, Indians enjoy tlio franchise 
on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-scctlon (6) of section 
39 of the Commonwc.alth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1025, by adding after the void 
•* Asia ” the words, " except British India ” 
This measure gives the Common weallii francliiso 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fmitlon of the hopes held 
out by tlio Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1030 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shad at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has olso been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone tliat Indians did not cn]o> the 
suffrage In resnect of election for the Lower 
House This disabilit> was also removed at the 
end of 1934 By Acts which have rccentl> been 
pas'cd by the Commonwealth Parliament British 
Indians In Australia have been admitted to tic 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions ami 
Maternity allowances from uhlcli tliej were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pensicn 
Is payable to men above C5 j ears of age, or 
above CO years, provided such pcrsoiis arc of 
gooJ character and have resided contlnuonsiv 
for at least 20 jeir* An Inv.alld Pension is 
obtainable bv person', who, being above 1C 
V cars of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, b<*corne 
permancntiv incapacitated for work by rea'on 
of an accident or bv rca'on of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided contlnn- 
ouslj In Aiistralla for atlcast five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 1' 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth In Anstraiia, p-ovldcd tlic child 1« 
boro alive and the woman is an Inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or Intends to settle th'-e 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian communitv in Australia vvhich vt-s 
remediable by the red^ral Government 

Heir Tlie fxtrn-inn of war in ti fl' I" 
Ei't .iiid Burma ha* glv i n r’ to n‘ vi j > v - - 
1 ir-- under the threat of — iip_''nn « ' t* rr ’< ’i< * 
bv til* Japane-c, th«-'e wa- t*.e i < ' ’i' 
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evacuation of non-essential civilian Indians,] 
paiticiilaTly women and children, to India In I 
spite of the shortage of shipping, about 5,0001 
Indians were safely transported to India byi 
sea In the case of Burma, evacuation by 
sea was possible till the port of Bangoon had 
to be abandoned and about 70,000 Indians 
had been evacuated As regards laud routes,! 
a total of over two hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians have reached India by means of the 
Assam-Burma land route and the Prome- 
Akyab-Chittagong route Appreciable numbers 
of Indians have also been evacuated by air ^ 
Secondly, foUowmg the present occupation of 
the territories by the Japanese, the problem 
of assistance to the dependants in India of 
Indians stranded in these territories, and to the 
evacuees themselves has become of considerable 
magnitude and the Government of India have 
generously come forward by authorismg Provin- 
cial Governments to give necessary advances 
on behalf of the Government of India Thirdly, 
the welfare of Indians in the Japanese occupied 
territories generally is one on which both Govern- 
ment and the public are much concerned 
Bvery effort is bemg made to obtain such 
information as may become available through 
neutral sources and the International Bed Cross 


Pourthly, with the cessation of normal communi- 
cations with these countries, a verj* considerable 
number of enquiries are bemg received for 
eliciting information regardmg the welfare of 
individuals in those areas, and through the 
courtesy of the Bed Cross attempts are being 
made to secure the necessary information 
Fifthly, Government have been receiving claims 
in respect of properties and assets left behind 
m the enemy-occupied territories which are for 
the present merely being recorded for any 
possible action later though obviously no 
guarantee can be given that these claims can 
at all be settled Sixthly, the question of the 
relmbiUtation of the evacuees in India is also 
of great importance The Provincial Govern- 
ments and National Service Labour Tribunals 
have been requested to register applications for 
employment from non-technical and technical 
personnel respectively, with a view to the 
persons bemg put into touch with employers, 
including Government Departments, and indus- 
try Beference has been made only to some 
I of the more important questions which have 
i arisen and for a fuller account reference should 
I be made to the communigues on the various 
subjects which are being issued from time to 
I time by the Government of Indie 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
PaTEee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co , led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes 
This lead it has since maintained, thou^ there 
are both Hindu and Mahomedan business 
men firmly estahlidied there Nor are the 
professions unpresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising hamsters, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of Commons Since 1910 seven Indians — 
the late Mr Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter, the late Sir Dinsha 
Miilla, Sir Sliadi Lai, Jtr M H Jayakar and 
Sir Madhavan Nair — ^have Ber\’ed on the Judieial 
Committee of the Privy Council Three Indians 
ate Ad^ isers to the Scerctary of State for India 
In 1919, the late Lord Sinha was the first Indian 
to be raised to the peerage and to be appointed 
a member of the Home Government 
India House. 

Etgh Commissioner for India — This post was 
first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been * — 

Sir Wm Meyer, l O S (Hetd ), 1920-22 Sir 
Hadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 1923-24 Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925-31 Sir Hhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-36 Sir Flrozkhan Noon, from 
1936-1941, and Sir Azizul Huq from the Spring 
of 1942 

In Mardi, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India .was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about ISO ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, B, Jt , 
with Dr Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found In the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and sjunbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower lev el in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits PVom the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions 

pe staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 


character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced In the geometrical patterns 
of the gait in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dork red padouk have 
been used The domes and vamts of the 
building have been embcllisbcd by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service,, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staS are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which was 
housed until the bombing of London at tho 
depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
Lambeth 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes tho greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the 1914-18 war After a very considerable 
temporary check caused thereby the numbers 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation In addition to tho 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the 
pubbe schools, such as Eton and Harrow 
There are ordinarily some 500 Indians at tho 
Inns of Court In the last quarter of a century 
there has been a welcome increase in the number 
of technical and industrial students Altogether 
including technical and medical students, there 
were up to the outbreak of War In 1939 fully 
2,000 young Indians (some live per cent of them 
women) in London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other 
centres London absorbed about half the total ■ 
The added dangers of *■ total warfare ” under 
present day conditions and difficulties of trans- 
port led to a rapid reduction of members since 
there were few new comers, and the stream 
almost dried up Happil> the decision of 
H M Government In the autumn of 1939, 
moved thereto by the East India Association, 
to make open the combatant services to Indian 
temporanly or permanently resident in Great 
Britain, led to recruitment of a number of the 
students, some of whom obtained commissions 
in the K A F. Slany Indians took a share in 
AEP and other civil defence organisation. 
The Indian Soldiers and Sailors Comfort Fund, 
undcrthelcadershlpof JIrs L *1 Am^rv ha« i«.ea 
doing excellent work, vrith headquarter® at 
India House 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


ASGLO-ISBIAX ASSOCIATIOK, LOSSOS. — 

Establulied in 1903 to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European commnnities wherever resident by 
sndi means as may he deemed hy the Conncil to 
be desirable An^o-Indisns and Enropeans, 
whether domiciled in India or not, are eligible 
Eon See. F. L, Sheldon, B A , 23. Winchester 
Boad, Oxford. 

E 1 .S 1 IKDIA Association — Fonnded m 1866 by 
Dadabhai ^aoroji and other pnhlic men I& 
object is to promote, by all legitimate means, 
the welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally. The methods are — (1) by 
providmg opportunitira for the free pnbhc 
discnssion, in a loyal and temperate spirit, 
of important qnestions affecting India ; (2) by 
promothig friendly social contact between 
Indians and En^ish people interested in India, 
thongh the medinm of social gatherings and of 
private meetings of members to exchange 
views on cnrrent Indian qnestions , (3> by 
making representations to the anthorities on I 
non-pohtical qnestions affecting Indian inte- 
rests, and, generally by the promnlgation of 
sound and trustw orthy information regardmg 
the many weight problems which con&ont the 
Administration in India, so that the public 
may be able to obtain in a cheap and popular 
form a correct knowledge of Indian affairs 
Subscription, entitlmg a member to the free 
supply of the quarterly Anatic Eemew £1-5-0 
I)''r annum President Major-General Sir 
1 redenck Sykes pc,gosi,ooie,gbe, 
n C n c Ji G . HP, Chairman Sir John 
V oodbead, K.O.S i , C I E , Eon Seerelart/ 
‘'ir Frank Brown, Kt , c I E , 3, Victoria 
‘'trect, SW 1 

Indian Chambep. or Comhep.ce in Great 
Britain. — ^.Africa House, 44/46, Leadenhall 
St . London, E C. 3 Dnimg hostihties . 
Old Wolverton House, Wolverton, Hr 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

1 

Indian Empire Societt — Beorganised since! 
the passing of the India Act to collect and i 
disseminate information as to eventsin India 
President • Ixird Middleton Hon Secretary . 
Sir Louis Stuart, c I.E , 57, Bassett Boad, 
London, W. 10 

Indian Gtjikhana Cleb Ltd — Thornbury Ave- 1 
nue Osterley, Middlesex. Object : To piovide 
faclhties for sports, games and social inter- 
coarse for Indians, particularly students, in 
Great Britain The Club owns 10 acres oi 
w ell-situated freehold sxiorts ground with a 
fine PavUIon, Annual Subscription: £1-1-0 
Ladies lO/Cd 7/on Secretary David 
5 Erulkar, “ Africa House,” 44/46, Leadeu- 
hall Street, London, ECS (During hosti- 
lities — Old WoUerton House, Wolverton, 
Bletchley, Bucks) 

The Indu Sooiett (Art and Letters) — 
Founded in 1910 to promote the study and ap- 
preciation of India art and literature, in India 


and alsoin those countries which have been 
influenced by ithave influenced India espedally 
Java, Siam Indo-Chma, Afghanistan, Iran 
and the Middle East Lectures at whidi 
papers are read hy leading British, Indian and 
other specialists have become a regular 
feature of the Society’s activities In order 
that the members resident abroad may be able 
to share in the benefit of these lectures, papers 
and proceedings are published hi-aunnally in 
Indian Art and Letters which is issued 
free to members. In addition members 
receive free in return for their annual sub- 
scription (£ 1-11-6) volumes, as issued, on some 
subject connected withindian art or literature 
published by the Society "Visits to private 
colledtious of Oriental are arranged from 
time to tune Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Society's activities 
President . The Marquis of Zetland, G c s I ; 
QO.IE Chairman oj Council: Sir Francis 
Tounghusband, KCSI, KOIE Eon Trea- 
surer Sir Frank Brown, c I E Eon Secretary 
F J P Bichter, 3i A , 3, Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1 

Indian Students Union and Hosted— 112, 
Gower Street, W C 1, partly destroyed by 
bombing (Clubroom 115, Gower Street) 
President Sir Edwart Greaves, D D , Eon 
Treasurer Harold G Judd o B E ; General 
Secretary P Cov, Bar-at-Law , Eospitahiy 
Secretary Prakash Datta 

The India league — (Formerly The Common- 
wealth of India Lea^e) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Bule). Publishes 
“Notes on India” (monthly) ; " News India” 
(fortnightly) Sends speakers Address' — ^165 
Strand, W. C 2 Chairman Bertrand 
Bussell Seerdanes James Marley and Y H. 
Brishna Menon. 

INDIAN CONCIIUTION GROUP.— (Meeting it 
Friends House, Euston Boad, N. W 1) 
Chairman . Carl Heath Eon Secretary 
Agatha Harrison 2, Cranbonrne Court, Albert 
Bridge Boad, S W 11. 

Indian Vildage Welfare assooiatios — 
Its objects are — (1) the collection and dis- 
semination of information on rural actliities 
in India ; (2) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to promote rural welfare which 
are approved at a meeting of the Executlic 
(kinimittee ; (3) the holding of Schools and 
other educational activities to arouse interest 
in the needs of' rural India President. 
The Viscountess Halifax, oi , Chairman 
Sir Francis "Vounghusband, KCSI, KCIE , 
Eon. Secretary . Sir Gilbert Jackson, 7, Gains- 
borough Gardens, Hampstead. NWS, 

Muslim SociETr in great Britain— Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the Interests 
of I^m and Islamic institutions Chairman 
Ismail "V. de-Yorke, bar-at-law. Secretary 
M. A Bashid. Treasurer Kliwaja 5 

' Mahmud 18, Eccleston Sq , S W. 1. 
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NationaIi Indian Assooiation in aid of social 
Brocress and Education in India — ^Founded 
by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1870 Objects 
To extend a knowledge of India, in England, 
and an intorest in the people of tliat country , 
to co-operate tnth efforts made for advan- 
cing education and social reform in India, 
to promote friendly intercourse between 
British people and the people of India 
Chairman of the Committee Sir Selwyn H 
Fremantle Hon Secy * C P W Lloyd, 
c/o East India Association, 3, Victoria St , 
SW 1 

New Bdema Cidb — Seerdary 3 Bayley 

Street, London, "W 0 1 

Noktbbeook Society — ^M akes grants to de 
serving Indian students Hon Secretary 
I N. Wankawala, 69, Doughty Street, W. C 1 

The Oxtoud Majhs — Formerly known as the 
Ma-varatman Club, and later as the Oxford 
^United Club The Oriental Club was incor- 
porated with it in 1013 Its attitude towards 
Indian problems has been progressively Left 
Full membership is restricted to Indians 
Meets on Sundays during term Officers elected 
each term Address President, The Oxford 
Maps, c/o Onion Society, Oxford 

Paebee Association of Eubofe iNoonponATED 
— Zoroastnan House, 11, Bussell Boad, 
Kensington, London, W 14 Tel IVestem, 
1657. 

RoYAD Asiatic Society —E« tabhshcd 1823, 
obtained Bojal Charter 1824, “for the Inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia ” President 
Viscount Samuel, gob, 0 b E . Secretary 
Mrs Davis, 74, Grosvenor Street, tV 1 

BoYAii Cfvtrai. Asian Socifti — President, 
Lord Hailcv, oosi, aevro, ocir 
Chairman General Sir John Shea, con, 
K C M G , D S O Han Secretaries Brig - 
General Sir Percy Skyes, k c 1 1 , c 11 , c M c , 
E M Gull Hon Treasurer Major E 
Ainger, 8, Clarges Street, W 1 


Boyal Empibe Society.— F ormerly Bo^^l 
Colonial Institute Northumberland Avenue, 
W C 2 Chairman of Council, Sir Williani 
Clark, GCMO, KCSl, Hon Srerelan/ 
Sir Walter Buchanan Smith, CMC vi c. , 
Honorary Corresponding Secrelarirs in India 
L S Adlard, Lahore , C T Allen c l > , 
Cavvnporc , Lt -Col W Bell, Dehra Dun , 
C M Eastlej, Bombai , Colin C Garbeli, 
csi, OMO, on, Simla , Major .T B 
Gordon, o i e , 0 B f , .Todhpur , Lt -Col 
K A GosnclI. I A . Quetta , B A P Hare, 
Bihar, Dr B A Heatlej, Ajmer, E F G 
Hunter, Madras , R B Lagdcn 0 11 F , vr c , 
Calcutta , F C Morgan Karachi , B J1 T 
Mackenzie, Bikaner, Cap S E Titlj, 
Bangalore 

Boyad Society of Arts has an India and 
Burma Section of which Sir David Meek is 
Clianmnn 18, John Adam Street, Adctplii, 
W C 2 Srcrelary K W Luekhurat, vi a , 
Acting Secretary, India and Iliirma Srrtion — 
3 I 1 SS Scott Rogers 

RoYAit Institute of International Affairs; 
Chatham House, 10, St. James’s Square, 
S W 1 Secretary Ivison S Macadam, 
OBE, MVO 

Society for the Study of Religions — 
President. The Most Hon the Marquees 
of Zetland, rc.oosi, ocii , Chairman 
of Executive Committee * Editor of Official 
Journal, Religions F Victor rislicr Hon 

' Secy 2Uss Margaret Skinner, 26, Bucklniid 
Crescent, N W 3 

Student Christiav Moveuevt of Orfat 
Britain and Irei.and — .Seerrforv Rev. 
W. D. L Greer, Annandalc, North End Boad, 
Goldcrs Green, N W. 11 

Victoria League —81, Cromwell Bovd, S B’. 7 
Secretary 

World Congrfss of Paithb (Continuation 
Movement) — Organl'ed to promote a spirit 
of fellowship among mankind through religion 
Chairman Sir Francis Younghusband, 
KCBI.kCII , 335, Abbfj Jloil-i, Ihtorli 
•street, S B 1 


INDIAN REGIOUUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


Buddhist — The British Maba Bodhi Sooiety 
— 41. Gloucester Boad, Regent’s Park, N. W. 1 
(Chalk Farm) 

Christian. — Churches in cverj district of 
London 

Hindu— Hindu Assooation of Eufofe — 30, 
Bclslre Park, Haiiip«ttad, N.W. 3 (Bcisizc 
Park). 

Muslim Society in Gfxat Britain — 18 , Ec- 
clcston Square, Victoria, S B'. 1 (Victoria) 


Musuh — The London Mosque — 53, Metro e 
Boad, SB’ 18(SoutliBeIds,SB). 

PAr.SEE ASSOCTATION OF EUROPE — 11, Busnil 
Boad, Kensington, B’. 14 (Addison Road) 
Ba>i kfishna Vivekananda Vedanta Socie- 
ty — 51.Lanca'Ur Gate.W 2(Lanca'terGatf) 
Shah Jehan Mosque —W oking, Surnv 
(B’oUng,8 B) 

Sikh — Bhupendra Dharmasala.— 79. Sin- 
clair Boad, W. 14 (Addison Boad) 
Theoeophical Society in England — ic, 
Gloucester Place, W. 1 (Baker Stie<-t} 
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Sport. 


Despite the many unfavourable conditions 
produced in India by the War ^appreciable 
progress has been made in almost every branch 
of sport and substantial amounts contributed 
to the War Fund, through this channel 

Cricket — ^The Board of Control for Cricket 
in India is responsible for the affairs of the game 
The various provinces compete annually on the 
zonal basis in the Cricket Championship of 
India, for the Banji Trophy, a magmflcent gold 
cup of unique design which keeps green the 
memory of that illustrious Indian cricketer, 
Banjltsinh]! The biggest attraction of the year 
is the Bombay Pentangular Tournament, which 
comprises teams representing the Hmdus, 
Muslims, Parsis, Europeans and The Best, and 
attracts all the leading players in the country 
Despite a renewal of the agitation which had 
heen responsible for the non-participation of 
the Hindus in the previous season, the tourna- 
ment vas played in the usual way and resulted 
in a triumph for the Hmdus 

Football — ^The game is controlled by sub- 
ordinate provincial associations in affiliation 

ith the All-India Football Federation It has 

adc tremendous strides in recent years, and the 
nstitutlon of a rule by the parent body 
preventing the wholesale transfer of players 
during the season has proved most beneficial 
There is an official championship for the country, 
competed for by provincial teams, and the 
tro]ihy is the Santosh Memorial Shield, presented 
by the Indian Football Association in memory 
of the late Maharaja of Santosh, who rendered 
yeoman servfce to the game The premier 
tournaments arc the I F A Shield, in Calcutta, 
the Hovers Cup, in Bombay, and the Durand 
Cup, usually played in Simla, but now trans- 
ferred to Delhi 

Hockey — ^The game, uhich is controlled by 
the All-India Hockey Federation, is easily the 
most popular in the country, and the standard 
of plaj is the best in the world, a fact which is 
borne out by India’s triumphs at the last three 
Obmpiads There is an official championship, 
competed for hy provincial teams, and the 
trophy is a quaintly carved Slaori Shield, pre- 
sented by the Maoris to the Indian team which 
toured Itcw Zealand Tlic principal tourna- 
ments arc the Aga Khan Cup, in Bombay, which 
was not held in the season under review owing j 
to war conditions, the Bcighton Cup, in Calcutta, 
and the Yadaiendra Shield, in New Dcllii 

The Turf — ^Racing in India is organised on a 
largo scale, and all the many courses are 
controlled, between them, by the Bojal Western 
India Turf Club and the Royal Calcutta Turf 


Club. The standard is very high, and the race- 
courses, particularly those in Bombay and 
Calcutta, compare favourably with the best in 
the world The class of thoroughbred Imported 
from Australia and England is of the best, and 
the indigenous breed has made remarkable im- 
i provement in the last few years The principal 
races are the Eclipse Stakes of India, run in 
I Bombay and regarded as the Blue Biband of the 
Turf in the country, and the King-Emperor’s 
and Viceroy’s Cups, in Calcutta. 

Golf — ^The game has a big following, and 
almost every town of any size has its own course 
The Boyal Calcutta Qolf Club’s " A ” course is 
cdnsidefed the best in the country, and the one 
recently laid out by the Bombay Residency Golf 
Club, at Chembur, holds great promise In view 
of the seriousness of the War situation it was 
feared that the annual Golf Week at Nasik, 
always popular with followers of the game in 
Western India, would have to be dropped, but 
the excellent support forthcoming made it 
possible for the event to materiahse and prove 
as successful and enjoyable ns any of its 
predecessors , 

Tennis — ^Tennis is looked after by the All* 
India Lawn Tennis Association through its 
provmcial associations, and a definite effort is 
bemg made towards the improvement of the 
standard of play by the attention which is being 
given to the appointment of^expert coaches and 
the selection of promising young players for 
those coaches to work on. The aim of the 
Association is the traimng of a Davis Cup team, 
and there arc a few players who already show 
great promise of developing into first class 
players, judged by world’s standards. 

Athletics — ^There is an All-India Olympic As- 
sociation with subordinate associations in most of 
the provinces, but athletics generally do not ap- 
proach the standard of the other games There 
was an appreciable improvement at the 1942 
Olympic Games held in the major provinces, but 
in no event did the performance approach 
International standard Lack of tracks and 
suitable training grounds is a big handicap to 
progress being made but the governing body is 
tackling this question and already cinder and 
cycle tracks have been constructed at Patiala. 

Other Games — ^Most of the other games hn\c 
their controlling organisations. Table Tennis 
and Billiards have caught on wonderfully with 
all classes, and Badminton has made appreciable 
progress Amateur Boxing Is strong in Bomba) , 
Bengal and in the Services, but Is still dn its 
infanc) in other parts of tiie country. 
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Ajmer. 

The Third Annual llajputana Olympic 
Games finals — 

110 metres hurdles — Kartar Singh (Necmuch 
Police) 1 , G N Singhal (Jodhpur Police) 2 , 

S N Mathur(Ahvar)3 Time 17 2 seconds 

100 metres — S N Bhava (Alwar) 1 , S 31 A 
Beg (Jaipur College) 2 , Bhanupratap Deo 
(A]mer Mayo College) 3 Time — 11 seconds 
(New record) 

400 metres — S N Mathur (Alwar) 1 ; 

B K Sharma (Aluar) 2 , Kishan Singh 
(Neemuch Police) 3 Time — 53 8 seconds 
(Neu Record) 

200 metres — S N Bliaya (Alwar) 1 , S 31 A 
Beg (Jaipur College) 2 , B K Sharma 
(Alwar) 3 Time 23 seconds (New record) 

800 metres — Slier Zaman (Nccmuch Police) 

1 , ICannaija Lai (Hatlii Bhata, Ajmer) 2 , 
R N Shukla (Alwar) 3 Time — 2 minutes 
and 10 seconds 

1,600 metres — Abdul Hafiz (Alwar) 1 , 
H Bell (Ajmer Railway) 2 , Pritam Singh 
(Neemuch Police) 3 Time — 4 minutes 
25 seconds (Ncu record) 

3,000 metres — H Bell (Ajmer Railuai) 1 , 
Slta Ram (Alwar) 2, Jumman Ivhan 
(Neemuch Police) 3 Time — 10 minutes 
3 seconds (New record) 

400 metres relaj — Alwar 1 , Neemuch Police 

2, Ajmer-Mcrwara Police 3 Time— 47 

seconds 

1,600 metres relay — Alwar 1 , Neemuch 
Police 2 , Ajmer-Mcrw ara Police 3 Time — 

3 minutes 42 seconds (New record) 

Pole Vault — H Boston (Ajmer Rallwaj ) 1 , 
Harbaii Singh (Ajmer Rallwaj) 2, b N 
3Iathur (Alwar) 3 Height 10 feet 2 
inches (New record) 

High Jump — G N Singhal (Jodhpur Police) 

1 , Prakash Ciiand (Ajmer Goa ernment 
College) 2 B P Ileo (Ajmer Maa o College) 

3 Height — 5 feet 8 i inches (New record) 

Broad Jump — 3Ianohar I/il (Bikaner) 1 , 

B P Deo (Ajmer 3Inao College) 2,0 N 
Singhal (Jodhpur Police) 3 Distance — 
21 lect 3 inchc: 

Hop Step and Jump — Sfanohar Lai (Bika- 
ner) 1, H Boaton (Ajiiur Rallw^j) 2, 

G N Singhal (Jodhpur Police) 3 Dis- 
tance — 14 feet 

Putting the Shot — ICnkim Khan (Netmuch 
Police) 1 , Ganpat R iiii (Bikaner) 2 , 

T Y Khan (Ajmer Schools) 3 Distance — 
33 feet 1 lnche« 

Throwanc the Hammer — A jab ‘Slncli (Bika- 
ner) 1 K L -Anand ( Alwar) 2 , ‘>hia Daaal 
(Ajmer Goat College) 3 Dhtance — 77 | 
feet 5 inche> (New Record) I 

Throwing the Dl-cu« — Manohar Lai 

(liikanir) 1, Ganpit Rjin (Bikaner) J. ’ 
K K Lai (Alw ir) U Di-t met — J02 feet . 
21 Inches 


Throwing the Jaaelln — 31 C Dhawan 
(Ajmer Ma j o College) 1 , 31nnohnr Lai 
(Bikaner) 2 , H Boston (Ajmer Railwaj) 3 
Distance — 105 feet 

1.000 metres cjcle race — E Boeznlt (Ajmer 

Railwaj) 1, 3Inhnrajkiininr Jni Singh 
(Ajmer 3Iajo College) 2 , S P Rao (Hathl 
Bhata, Ajmer) 3 Time — 1 minute 42 4 

seconds 

3.000 metres cj cle race — E Boezalt ( Ajmer 
Railwaj) 1, S P Rao (Hathi Bhat.i) 2, 
3r 1C Jni Singh (Ajmer 3fnao College) 3 
Time — 5 minutes 43 4 seconds (New 
Record) 

Basket Ball (Final) • — King George’s Roj al 
Indian 3Iilllnrj School Ajmer bent Croam 
Represent atiac Police, Neemuch, 31 points 
to 20 

Vollej Ball (Final) — Jodlipiir Vollej Ball 
Asaociation beat B B and (’ 1 Railway 
(3Ictrc Gauge) 15-10, 10-15, I'i-n 

Knbbndi (Final) — Hath! Bhata, Ajmer, 
beat Ajnicr-3Ierwnra District Police, 37 
points to 33 

Bombay. 

The following arc the results of the Eighth 
Annual Bomba j Presidency Oljmplc games — 

3IEN’S EVENTS 

3,000 metres — L Pereira 1 , J R Pinglcy 2 , 

31 G Amin 3 Time — 0 minute's 52 
seconds 

3.000 metres ejele race — B Malcolm 1 ; 
J F Amin 2, V Pal 3 Time — 0 minutes 
2 4 seconds 

1.000 metres ejele race — J F Amin 1 ; 
B 3InIrolin 2, A Haacwnlln 3 Time — 
51 0 seconds 

800 metres — R N Utehll 1 ; N Richardson 
2, S D Limn 3 Time — 2 minutes 
‘2 4 seconds 

Pole aault — J .Tameson 1, R Gohli 2, 

, B A Haldipiir 3 Hdcht 10 f((t 2j in 

Throwing the distils — Baldeo Mngh 1 , 
Raiiblr wingli 2 , J Jnnuroii 3 Dl-lanot — 
07 feet 81 in 

Putting the shot — J Jamt'on 1 , RanMr 
‘^ingh 2, Baldeo ‘'ingh 3 Dl-taim — 

32 feet Oi in 

Broad jump — L T Boosej 1 , B ddro 
Singh 2, L t AAoodcockS', Distante — 
21 feet OJ in 

1,000 inctris rtlaa — Kanara Athle*es i. 
Cita Pollre 2 , Time — 'j minut< - 12 

second- (Indian record) 

400 mttres hurdlts — A D*‘'e'ira 1. R 
blngh 2 , M A -Adai is 2 Tii-' — 1 
minute-, 0 6 second- 

100 nietn - run • — L C Vi I I I'’-' 

2./ H Jlug.s,.}, T T.'ii"— J12 * 

Hl-h jump — J JjC'~ci 1 . s- At,* •J'— ! 

J D’''Our3 3 H«'-*' — 5 U'-’ i' 
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200 metres — L C Woodcock 1 , T V 
Smith 2, M Woodcock 3 Time — 22 6 
seconds 

Hop, step and ]ui»P — T Boosey 1 , B 
Singh 2 , E D’Souza 3 Distance — 47 ft 
* in (Bombay record) 

400 metres — Woodcock 1 , J H Elisha 
and S B Bao deadheat 2 Time — S3 4 
seconds 

1,500 metres — H B Boach , S D’Llma 2 , 
S S Deboo 3 Time — 4 minutes 304 
seconds 

400 metres relay — B B & C I Bailway 1 , 
City Police 2, Lusitamans 3 Tune — 
44 seconds (Bombay record) 

10,000 metres cycle race — J F Amm 1 , 
B Malcolm 2 , A B Havewala 3 Time — 
24 minutes 30 seconds 

Throwing the Javelin — J Jameson 1 , 
B Singh 2 , H C Boy 3 Distance — 
150 feet 6 in 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 

50 metres — litiss B Salway 1 , Miss N 
D’Souza 2 , Miss E D'Silva 3 Time — 
7 seconds 

80 metres hurdles — ^Miss M Gilbert 1 , 
Miss E Saldanha 2 Time — 13-8 seconds 
(Indian record) 

‘Throwing the discus — ^Miss M Gilbert 1, 
Miss E D’Silva 2 Distance — 92 feet 
Cin (Indian record) 

Broad jump —Miss M Gilbert 1 , Miss 
E D’Siha 2, Miss B Salway 3 Dis- 
tance — ^13 feet 44 inches (Indian record) 

Putting the shot — ^Miss M Gilbert 1 , Miss 
1’ 3IouIton 2 , Miss E D'Silva 3 Dis- 
tance — 29 ft 11 in (Indian record) 

1 500 metres cj cle race — Miss J Badhuin 1 , 
Mrs M Wardley 2 , Miss M Bababi 3 
Tmic — 3 minutes 0-8 second 

100 metres — ^JIiss D Badal 1 , Miss M 
Gilbert 2 , Miss E D’Silva 3 Time — 
12-8 seconds (equals Indian record) 

High jump — iliss M Gilbert 1 , Miss P 
Moulton 2 , Miss O D’Souza 3 Height — 
4 ft 7 in (Bombay record) 

400 metres relay — Olympic Association 1 , 
St Andrews 2 Time — 55 seconds 

(Bombay record) 

Junior Olympics. 

INTEBMEDIATE ( MEN ) 

100 metre' — M Hussein 1 , F Lobo 2 , 
I) Kumana 3 Time — 11-4 seconds 

200 metres — ^M Hussein 1 , J Eilsha 2 , 
D Kumana 3 Time — 23-0 seconds 

IPO metres — J. Elisha 1 , J Monteiro 2 , 
II D’Souza 3 Time — 53-4 seconds 

800 metres — F Doulton 1 , J Elisha 2 , 
G bal\ 1 3 Time — 2 minutes 12-8 

seconds 


1,500 metres — F Doulton 1 , G Salvi 2 , 
T Divecha 3 Time — 4 minutes 40-4 
seconds 

Broad Jump — J D’Souza 1 , A Saxeby 2 , 
HL Vaz 3 Distance — ^20 ft 4^ in 

High jump — J D’Souza 1 , A. Fernandes 2 , 
S Deboo 3 hei^t — 5 ft 2J in 

110 metres hurdles — ^F Lobo 1 , J D’Souza 
2 , A Saxeby 3 Time — ^17-2 seconds 

Pole vault — ^Massey 1 , Saxeby 2 , F Lobo 3 
Height — 9 ft 10 j in 

Discus throw — ^F Irani 1 , Y Eulkarni 2 , 
B Masani 3 Distance — 00 ft 1 in 

400 metres relay — ^Antonio DeSilva Old 
Boys 1 , Lusitanians 2 B E S T 3 

INTEBMEDIATE ( WOMEN ) 

100 metres — ^Miss N D’Souza 1 , Miss 
P Badal 2 , Miss P Gupte 3 Time — 
14-4 seconds 

High Jump — ^Miss P Badal 1 , Miss 0 
D’Souza 2 Height — 4 ft I in 

Throwing the discus — ^Miss P Gupte 1 , 
Miss J Jhabwala 2 , Miss K Chitnis 3 
Distance — 51 ft 0} in 

1,500 metres cycle race — Miss A F Amin 
was awarded the race, the winner Mrs M 
Wardley being disqualified for alleged 
cutting of the track line 

CADETS ( BOYS ) 

100 metres — J Dubash 1 , Y Khnn 2 , 
B Zamir 3 Time — ^11-4 seconds 

200 metres hurdles — B Zamir 1 , Md 
Ansar 2 , A K Hassan 3 Time — 30 
seconds 

Broad jump — ^M K Malinbal 1 , C Phillips 
2 , S Pradhan 3 Distance — 17 ft 8 in 

Pole vault — S Biswas 1 , S Paul 2 , C 
Aaran 3 Height — 7 ft 11} in 

Shot put — C Parmer 1 , C Adam 2 , M 
Mahabal 3 Distance — 30 ft 11} in 

400 metres relay — Y M C A 1 and 2 
CADETS ( GIBLS ) 

100 metres — Miss N D’Souza 1 , Miss 0 
D’Souza 2, JLss G Pradhan 3 Time — 
14 seconds 

Broad jump — ^Miss L Bhagwat 1 , Miss 
K Bnut2,MissO D’Souza 3 Distance — 
13 ft 64 in 

Shot put — ^Miss D McHugh 1, Miss P 
Jhabvaia 2 , Miss G Pradhan 3 Distance 
—20 ft 5} in 

80 metres hurdles — ^Miss E Saldanha 1 , 
Miss L D’Souza 2, Miss C Continho 3 
Time — ^16 seconds 

400 metres relay — St Andrew’s 1, Arja 
Krecda Mandal 2 Time — 58-0 seconds 

mDGETS (GIBLS) 

50 metres — iliss S Shlbad 1 , Miss K D 
Kelly 2 , Miss Abraham 3 Time — 8 
seconds 
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CO metres potato race — ’Miss S Shibad 1 , 
Miss K D Kelly 2 , Miss Abraham 3 

MIDGETS (BOYS) 

CO metres — Siddique 1 A Mohamcd 2, 
P D Potnis 3 Time — 7 2-5 seconds 

50 metres potato race — S Usman 1 D K 
Bant 2 , O D’Souza 3 

HORNETS ( GIRLS ) 

80 metres hurdles — ^Miss E Saldanha 1 , 
Miss L D’Souza 2, Miss C Coutlnho 3 
Time — 15 seconds 

High jump — Miss R Haldcnkar 1 , Miss 
A N Thakur 2 Height — 3 tt 3i in 

75 metres — ^Miss N D'Souza 1 , Miss S G 
Pradlmn 2 , Miss L S Bhagnat 3 Time — 
10 seconds 

HORNETS ( BOYS ) 

80 metres hurdles — A Sampe\s 1 , J 
D'Slha 2, F Fernandes 3 Time — 
14 1/5 seconds 

75 metres — ^F Monteiro 1 , B Thompson 2 , 
Samson 3 Time — 0 2/5 seconds 

High jump — 0 Castchno 1 , H Samson 2 , 
R Sharina 3 Height — 4 ft 5i in 

Lahore. 

The following are the details of the finals 
of the Tenth All-India Oh mpic games — 

The Punjab won the Tata Trophj with 02 
jioints, Patiala finished second with 55, 
llombny third with 45, and the otlicrs, in 
order, w ere Bengal 18, United Pros liicos 8, 
Rajpuhina 6, Ms sore 0, Biliar 3, Della 1, 
Central Prosinccs, Gwalior and Baroda Nil 

MEN’S EVENTS 

100 metres Hurdles — Sslcem Kiiwaja 

(Punjab) 1 , Lain Singh (Patiala) 2 , S' IC 
Taj Mohd (Punjab) 3 Time — 15-0 
seconds 

I 

1,000 Metres Cscle Race — B Maleolra I 
(Bombas) 1, blnh RuKli (Punjab) 2,| 
B Hutcliison (Bih.ir) 3 Time — 1 niliiute, , 
58-3 seconds 

Hop, Step and Jump — L T Boo=es , 
(Bombas) 1, E A Esaiis (Punjali) J,| 
Mohd Nawar (Punjab) 3 Di«tancc — 1 
47 feet 5? lnchc^ 

100 Metres Run — L C Woodcock (Bombas) 

1 , Molid Rallq (Punjab) 2 M I irrou 
(Bengal) J lime — 11 '■etond' 

Hammer Throw — SomnaTli (Patiali) 1, 
Ki«hcn ‘^ingh (Pitiili) J Gurnim “-ingh 
(Punjab) J Di'tanci — Ite hit It in 

",000 Metre-! ‘tteeplei hast — Dila-ingh 

(Patiala) 1 Mohd Hs it Tiw un{Punjab)2 
Mohd 'tiiidniue (Puiijib) 3 Tine — 10 j 
mlnutt=, I'l J ^el^ud« 1 

Penthalon — Whitir (Punjab) 2i2J62j 
ji'lnt-, 1 Minoharlal (Ilajput.iual, 2 781 i 
lints 2 1 izal Jlo’id (Pinjab) 2 231 SO j 

p lints, 3 { 


5.000 Metres Run — Jagsirsmgh (Punjab) 1 . 
Gnrbnchand Singli (Patiala) 2 , Pte 
J Jes ons (Bengal) 3 Tune — 10 minutes, 
17-4 seconds 

Jaselin Thross — Lalndin (Punjab) 1. 

H Das enport (Biliar) 2 , lluzUra Singli 
(Patiala) 3 Distance — 108 feet, 10 in 

Welght-llftmg — Light-h cassss eight — 
S Duttn (Bengal), ss ith 550 pounds 1 , 
Hakim 3f Zafrullaii (Punjab) 2 , Bara 
All (Punjab) 3 Hcas jsseight — 11 J 

Martin (Punjab), with 085 pounds, 1. 
Uarl ICrishnan (Punjab) 2 

10.000 Metres Csele Race — J F Amin 
(Bombas) 1, R K Mehra (Bingil) 2, 
A R Has cw alia (Bonilus) 3 Time — 
20 minutes, 23 3 seconds 

Pole 5'niilt — JIushraf Hussain (U P ) 1 , 
A K Miikerjl (Bingal) 2 K A Sliafl 
(Punjab) 3 Height — 11 feel OJ inches 

400 Metres Run — Aklitar Iqbal (Punjab) 1 , 
Pritam Singh (Patiala) 2 , .S irdiil .^ingii 
(Punjab) 3 Time — 50 5 second* 

1,300 Metre* Run — llardeo Singh (Patiili) 

1 , Z ill Singh (Punjab) 2 , Harraiii Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Time — 4 miniiti 10 b 
seconds 

4 X 100 Metre-- Relas — Bombas 1 , Punjali 

2 , Bengal 3 Time — 44 1 second- 

3 000 Metres C’tcle Race — B Miliolm 

(Bombis) 1 R J Mistrv (Boiiilns) 22, 
Mushtaij 4limad (Ptinj ib) J 1 line — 4 
minutes, 48 5 seeonds (New All-Indix 
record) 

400 Metres Hurdle* —1 Rodruk* (Bombaj) 

1, Salcem Khwaji (Pmijiii) 2 Ilarbans 
‘singh (Patiala) 3 limt — 5'* 7 *uonds 

4 lij 400 Alctrcs Rein — Punjab 1 Bombij 

2, Patiala J lime — .> iidimti-, 27 f 
seconds 

50 Kilometre- ilk — Baktawar Mtiji 
(Patiala) 1, N i»ri(Ia- (Bonibii) 2 
Bl-hiii ^a^ul• (Delhi) "> Him — 5 hour-, 
I'l minute- 8 ti -Kond- (^l \1I-Iiidli 
n cord) 

10 01)0 5Ietrf- Run — (lUrbiihm '"high 

(Patiala) 1, B 1) 51 P, (t P) _ 

Koiland iram (Mx-onO i fliiie — ,,1 
iiiluute- ‘14 7 -iioiid- 

800 Mitn- — Hanhx '-Surjji (PaMiIi) 1, 
/ail --higli (Piinji)i) ind P ^ I tih'l 
(Bomfiax) diidhetid fo- riro'J j ' u 
rune — 2 inlnute- o 5 - ■ o’ld- 

‘-hot Pul — / ihur \hme,l (Punjibi 1, 
'-ha-hpil '-high (Punnh) 2, '' 0 'ij''i’h 

(Patlila) 3 Dl-timi — 43 f*-* 4, p i-'i- ; 

2011 Ml tn- —Mohd Bi"-! (Pinuhl 1 
L C \\ ood( oik (Bill ibai ) 2 ' ^ B' >' 

(R ijpiit ana) i Tu ' — ’ i 

101 liIom''*rt- ex el rt'-* — ~ ‘ ' 

(Boiubix) 1 ‘•'nn' B' X fl’i' ’'V "• 

ila»» ol(Larol i) * Tit I ' - 

43-2 -e'onls (Re-ard ) 
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Discus throw — Shashpal Singh (Punjab) 1, 
Pntam Smgh (Patiala) 2, Saru'ar Shah 
(Punjab) 8 Distance — 120 ft. in 

3.000 metres — Dila Singh (Patiala) 1, 
J Jevons (Bengal) 2 , Mohd Hyat Tiwana 
(Punjab) 3 Time — 9 minutes 13 4 sec 

High jump — 'E Isaac (Mysore) 1 ; Eanjit 
Singh (Punjab) 2 , Gajendra Narain (Eaj- 
putana) 3 Height — 5 ft 10 in 

6.000 metres walk — A K Dutt (Bengal) 1 , 

5 K Sinha (Bengal) 2 , N Gracias (Bombay) 
3 Time — 26 mm 30 5 sec (Kecord) 

Broad jump — ^T Boosey (Bombay) 1, 
Mohd Saeed (Punjab) 2 , Manoharlal 
(Eajputana) 8. Distance — 21 ft lOf in 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 

1,600 Metres Cycle Race Pinal — ^Miss J 
Boudhion (Bombay) 1 , Mrs M Wardley 
(Bombay) 2 Time — 2 mmutes, 64 2 

seconds 

Shot Put Pinal — ^Miss M Gilbert (Bombay) 1 , 
Miss P Moulton (Bombay) 2, Distance — 
31 feet Zi in 

60 metres final — ^Miss E D’Silva (Bombay) 
1 , Miss D Badnl (Bombay) 2 , Miss E 
Michael (U P ) 3 Time — 7 seconds 

Discus Throw final — ^Miss M Gilbert 
(Bombay) 1 . Miss Agnes Carr (Punjab) 2 , 
Miss E D’Silva (Bombay) 3 Distance — 
92 feet, lOJ inches (A New .^Mndia 
record) 

Women’s javelin throw — ^Miss Agnes Carr 
(Punjab) 1 , Miss M Gilbert (Bombay) 2 , 
JIiss P Moulton (Bombay) 3 Distance — 
76 ft 3Jin 

80 Metres Hurdles final — ^Miss M Gilbert 
(Bombay) 1 , Miss M O Rourke (Bengal) 2 , 

. Miss Agnes Carr (Punjab) 3 Time — 
13 5 seconds 

High Jump final — Miss Ifna Lyons (Punjab) 
1 , JIiss P Moulton (Bombay) 2 , Miss 
M Gilbert (Bombay) 3 Height — 4 feet 
11 inches 

100 Metres Run final — ^Miss D Badal 
(Bombay) 1 , Miss M Gilbert (Bombay) 2 , 
Mi-'s E Michael (UP) 3 Time— 13 2 
seconds 

Women’s broad jump — ^Miss E Michael 
(U P) 1, ML«s E D’SU\a (Bombay) 2, 
Mlss M Gilbert (Bombay) 3 Distance — 
15 ft Cj in (Record) 

Women's 4 x 100 metres relay — Bombay 1, 
Punjab 2 Time — 55 2 sec 

Lahore. 

The following are 'the details of the Inter* 
rniccrsitj Athletic Sports — 

Punjab Unncrslty with 169 points, Bombay 
finishing second with 34 Allahabad (21), 
Aligarh (10) and Delhi (4) were placed third 
fourth and fifth, rcspectiiely 

High jump * — N Bancrji (Allahabad) 1 , 

6 Murtuza (Aligarh) 2 , Ranjit Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Heiglit —5 ft 7i ins 


} 

110 Metres Hurdles — Salim Khawaja (Pun- 
jab) 1 , S Murtuza (Aligarh) 2 , Abdul 
Rashid (Punjab) 8 Time -16-7 secs 

Shot Put — Shashpal Smgh (Punjab) 1; 
M Sarw'arShah(Punjab)2, A R Pemandes 

. (Bombay) 3 Distance — 40 ft, 4J- ins, 
(Record) 

4*00 Metres — Sardul Singh (Punjab) 1, 
J C Rodrigues (Bombay) 2 ; Mohd Saeed 
(Punjab) 3 Time — 52 secs 

Hop Step and Jump . — ^M Asim Eban 
(Punjab) 1 ; Autar Smgh (Punjab) 2 , N. 
Banerji (Allahabad) 3 Distance — 43 ft 
8% ms (Record) 

1,600 Metres — Aman Ullah (Punjab) 1, 
J N Swami (AUahabad) 2 , Mohd Sadiq 
(Punjab) 3 Time — 4 mins ,23 secs 

Javelin Throw — Gaur Kishore (Punjab) 1, 
Manzur 'Ahmed (Punjab) 2, A Crowe 
(Bombay) 3 Distance — 150 ft 2 ms, 
(Record) 

4 Mile Cycle Race — M P Bhalla (Punjab) 1 , 
J Eanga (Bombay) 2 , Sharif Bus (Punjab) 
3 Time — ^11 mins 58 1/6 secs 

400 Metres Hurdles . — J C Rodrigues 
(Bombay) 1 , Saleem Ehwaja (Punjab) 2 , 
A P D’Sonza (Bombay) 3, Time — 
59 secs 

Hammer Throw — Gulbaz Khan (Punjab) 1 , 
R S Sial (AUahabad) 2, Baldev Raj 
(Punjab) 3, Distance — 112 ft Si in 
(Record) 

100 Metres — Eaflq (Punjab) 1, Ijaz-ul- 
Hassan (Punjab) 2, J D’Mello (Bombay) 3. 
Time — 11 5 secs 

800 Metres — ^Zail Singh (Punjab) 1 , Vatna 
Nand (Punjab) 2 , Lajpat Rai (Delhi) 3 
Time — Z mins 2-7 secs 


200 Metres — Railq (Punjab) 1; Guiam 
Hussam (Punjab) 2 , G Pemandes (Bombay) 
3 Time —23 secs 


Broad Jump — ^Avtar Smgh (Punjab) 1, 
Itoshir Ahmed (Punjab) 2, N Banerji 
(Allahabad) 3 Distance —20 ft 10 6/8 m 
(Record) 

Discus Throw, — Shashpal Smgh (Punjab) 1; 
A R Pemandes (Bombay) 2 , Gulbaz Ithan 
(Punjab) 3 Distance — ^111 ft 5f In 

Pole Vault — Banta Singli (Punjab) 1, 
Unis Wahab-ud-Dm (Punjab) 2, A B. 
Malwadey (Bombay) 3, Height — ^11 ft 
1/16 in (Record) 

6,000 Metres, Mohd Sadiq (Punjab) 1; 
Manna Smgh (Punjab) 2, Bishansarup 
(Delhi) 3. Time —17 mins 41 3/5 secs 


The Punjab Olympic games finals — 


Discus Throw for women — Miss A Carr 
(Lahore) Distance —79 ft 5 8 Ina (hew 
Punjab record) 


High Jump — Gumam Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
Naik Taj Mohd (Army) 2 , Ranjit Singh 
(G C. Lahore) 3 Height— 5 ft 7} ins. 
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1.000 Metres — Mohd Hayat Tin ana (Lyall- 
\ pur) 1 , Mohd Akhtar (Lahore) 2 Time — 

I 9 mins 39 3 secs 

3hot Put — Zahur Ahmed (Lahore), 1, 

\ Shashpal Singh (Law College) 2 , Abdullah 
' Khan (Ferozepur) 3 Distance — 12 ft 
< S| ins 

Long Jump — ^Mohd Seed (Amritsar) 1, 
E A E\ans (N -W R ) 2 , Harbans Singh 
(N -W It ) 3 Distance — ^22 It Tt ins 
(New Punjab record) 

10.000 Metres Cjcle Pace — Mushtaq Ahmed 
(Lahore) 1 , Charaan Lnl Rah (F C C 2 , 
Madan Mohan Lai F C C ) 3 Time — 
20 mins 23 seconds 

Long Jump for women — ^Miss A Carr 
(Lahore) 1 , Miss Tliclma Horslej (Lahore) 
2 , Miss B Len is (Lahore) 3 Distance — 
12 ft 6 7/8 ms 

• 10,000 Metres — ^I’atna Nand (G C Lahore) 

1 , Kamail Singh (Ferozepur) 2 Time — 
^ 35 mins 44-5 secs 

• 

Sliot Put for nomen — Miss A Carr (Lahore) 
Distance — ^22 ft 3J ins 

Javelin Tlirow — Lai Dm (N -W R ) 1 , 
Som Nntli (Patiala) 2 , G K Kapur (G C 
Lahore) 3 Distance — 101 ft 3 ins 

SO Metres Hurdles for nomen — Miss A Carr 
(Laliorc) 1 , Time — 16-8 secs 

1,500 SIctres (final) — Harden Singh (Patiala) 
1 , Har Ram Singh (Arms ) 2 , Molid 
Siddiq (G C Lahore) 3 Time — 1 mins 
18 5 secs 

400 Metres Relaj — Gujarat District 1 

400 metres hurdles — Salccm Khanaja 1 , 
Oldrag Dm 2 , Amrit Lai 3 Time — 58-0 
sec (equals Punjab record) 

100 metres — Qazi Salccmullali 1 , Mohd 
Rafiq 2 , Izaz ttl Hussan 3 Time — 11-9 sec 

50 metros (Women) — JIIss B Lon is 1, 
Miss Thelma Horsles 2 , Miss S Sondlil 3 
Time — 7-8 sec 

5.000 metres — Jsgsir Singh 1, Gurb'ich'in 
Singh 2 , Atma Singh 3 Time — 10 min 
48-2 see 

Hoj) step and Jump — E A E'ans 1, 
Jl Seed 2 , M Niwaz 3 DLst-ince — 
45 ft 5 ; m 

1,500 metres ejele race (Women) — ML* 
A Carr 1 , Tunc 3 min 40 «ec 

High jump (Momen) — Ml-s A Carr 1 
Height — 3 ft 10 in 

100 metres (\lomen) — Mls« B Lonl- 1, 
Miss S Sondlii 2 , Miss Thelma Hor^Ita 3 
Time — 14 8 «ec 

1.000 metres cmIc race — M P Bhalla 1, 
Shill Bukb 2, Chaman Lala 3 Time — 
1 min 32 sec (Punjab record) 

Marathon — Chhajju Singh 1 , Vatna Nand 2 , 
B R liliatia 3 Timt — 3 hr- 11 mm 
3S-S sec (Punjab rci ord) 

3 000 metre.' «tecplcchacc — Mohd Has at 1 , 
^lohd Sadlciue 2 , Saced Tarin 3 Tiiiif — 
10 min 20 sec (Punjab tccordi 


Hammer thron — Som Nath 1 , Klshan 
Singh 2 , Mohd Yunis 3 Distance 134 
ft 14 In (Indian record) 

400 metres — ^A Iqbal 1 , Sardtil Singh 2 ; 
Ghulam Hussain 3 Time — 50 9 sec 

(Punjab record) 

200 metres — Pritam Singh 1 , Qazi Sall- 
muUah 2 , Mohd Rafiq 3 Time — 23-2 sec 

Polcaauit — Banta Singh 1,K -V Shall 2, 
Faquir Mohd 3 10 ft 10-0/S in 

5.000 metres walk — Imdad Ali 1 , Mohd. 
Snlcman 2 , Time — 29 min 25 j sec 

110 metres hurdles — Salccm Khawaja 1 ; 
Taj Mohd 2 , Lai Singh 3 Time — 10-3 sec 

Javelin throw (VI omen) — 3Il«s A, Carr 1 , 
Distance — 02 ft 8J in 

800 metres — Zall Singh 1 , Hardca Singh 2 , 
Amnuullah 3 Time — 1 min 50-9 sec 
(equals Punjab rccorii) 

3.000 metres cj cle race — Sliah Rukh 1 , 
Mua Ahmed 2 , S H Khurram 3 lime — 
5 min 0-7 sec 

4 X 100 metres relay — N -W Railwaa 1 , 
An Indian Regiment 2 , Gujrat District 3 
Time — 45-4 see 

Discus throw — Sbaspal Singli 1 , Alidullali 
Khan 2, Som Nath 3 Dletaiicc — 119 ft 
113 in 

Madras. 

The Madras Presldcncj Oljanpic games 
resulted as follows — 

100 metres — T Balakrislinan (Cochin Atlile- 
tic Association) 1 , P Lozaro (Madras 
Collegiate Atlilctic A««ocl.itlon) 2 M 
V>nkntnkrislmudu (unattaihcd) 3 Time 
— 11-8 seconds 

200 metres — P Lozaro (Madras Collegiate 
Atliletic Assocl itlon)’ 1 , T JJ.ilakrL'Iiiian 
(Cochin Athletic A—otiation) 2 , M 
Venkatakrisbnudu (unattai htd) 3 Time — 
23 7 seconds 

110 metres Hurdles — V J \nton> (Cocliln 
Atliletic Associatiou) 1 , K R (langatlur.in 
(( ocliin Athletic .4«'Oclatlnn) 2 , ( R 
Sunatiarajana (Madra' Collegiate Athhtle 
As'Otlatloii) 3 

400 metres — M M Chaiidi (Cochin At lihtii, 
A='Ocl itidn) 1, L Gninaiiiutliii (M and 
S M Rillwaa) 2, K I Lapin (VI iiiras 
tolleglate Vtlihtlc .Vssoilation) J Thr< — 
53-7 second' 

200 Metres Hurdles — Jannkiratn (M and ‘> 
M Rallwaa) 1, K 1 I^aje n (M idras 
( ollegiate \tlilrtlc \" 0 <latlon) 2, V I 
Antons (Cochin Atliletii, A‘-o* latlon) 3 
Time — 27-7 sttond= 

Pole Vault — K U D imo'laran (( oehln 
Athletic A'soiiatlon) 1, GopilaJ ri-’iitn 
(frasancore Athhtic A-soelation) 2, t, 
Narasanan Kiittl ((ohln Athl'th 4- o-'Ia- 
tion) 3 Height —10 ft 5 if 

Dl'Ciis Tlirow — R t.aiigkan (Mad'a f 
giate Athhtic A'-iviatloa) 1 , 1 K 1 at a- 
lluertlian (lo'hln Athh’ie 4* o-ta*' ; 
A J liralh'd (Madr - ti A'* -' 

A*'Cxlatioa) 3 — ’.’2 ft o in 
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Javelin Throw — B Stracey (Madras Colle- 
giate Athletic Association) 1 , Desmond 
(Madras Collegiate Athletic Association) 2 , 
N T Namasivayam (Madras Collegiate 
Athletic Association) 3. Distance — ^122 ft. 
0 in 

800 metres — L Gnanamuth (M and S M 
Kaihvay) 1 , V S Shanlcer Rao (Madras 
Collegiate Athletic Association) 2 , T G. 
Narayana Pai (Cochim Athletic Association) 
3 Time — 2 mm 7-2 secs 

High Jump — Govmdan (Travancore Athletic 
Association) 1 , K U Damodaran (Cochin 
Athletic Association 2 , H Mathias (Madras 
Collegiate Athletic Association) 3 Height — 
5 ft 85 in 

Hop, Step and Jump — A T Thomas 
(Madras Collegiate Athletic Association) 1 , 
M M Chandy (Cochin Athletic Association) 
2 , T D’Souza (Madras Collegiate Athletic 
Association) 3 Distance — 42 ft 6J in 

1,500 metres run — G Narayana Pai 
(Cochin Athletic Association) 1 , S Siddapaji 
( Y M C A College) 2 , Lourduswami (M & 
b M Railway) 8 Time — 4 mm 28-6 secs ' 

4 X 100 metres relay — Cochin Athletic 
Association team 1 , Madras Olympic 
Association team 2 , Y M C A. College 
team 3 Time — 47-4 secs 

4 A 400 metres Relay — ^Madras Collegiate 
Athletic Association team 1 , M AS M 
R,iilua> team 2, Cochin Athletic Associa- 

, tion team 3. Time — 3 mm 43-5 secs 

400 Metres Hurdles — V ‘J Antony (Cochin 
Atliletic Association) 1 , T M Spittlcr 
(Madras Collegiate Athletic Association) 2 , 
K I Ilapcn (Madras Collegiate Athletic 
Association) 3 Time — 50-4 seconds 

10 11)S Shot Put — J A Muthiah Pandyan 
(M.idras Collegiate Atliletic Association 
1 , R Gaughan (Madras Collegiate Athletic 
Association) 2 , C K Ramatlieerthan 
(Coi hin Athletic Association 3 Distance — 

32 ft 5 7/8 in 

10 lbs Hammer Throw — J A Muthiah 
Pniidjan (Madras Collegiate Athletic 
Association) 1 , M Mathias (Madras Colle- 
giate Athletic Association) 2 Distance — 
84 ft 11 in 

Ixuig Jump — H S Ward (Madras Collegiate 
Athletic Association) 1 , T Balakrishnan 
(Cochin Atliletic Association) 2 , R M 
Ahsalam (Madras Collegiate Athletic 
As'Otiation) 3 Distance -—20 ft 0 7/8 in 


3.000 Metres Run — I Madayya (Y M. C A. 
Ciollege) 1 , T A Sundararajau (Coimbatore 
Athletic Association) 2, D Sesliaratnam 
(Madras Collegiate Athletic Association) 3 
Time — 9 min 48 3 seconds 

Mysore. 

The following are the principal results of 
the Mysore Olympic games — 

110 Metres hurdles — G Isaac 1 , J "G Raju 
2, M Syed Jafier 3 

200 Metres hurdles — J. 0. Raju 1 , Syed 
JaSer 2 , G Isaac 3 

100 Metres run — h Archer 1 , Roger Gordon 
2 , D Silva 3 

400 metres run — ^A T Ponnurangam 1, 
(for the fifth year in succession), M V Loga- 
nathan 2 , K Ramachaudran 3 

200 metres run — ^D. Silva 1 , L Archer 2 , 
Gordon 3 

800 metres run — Syed Jaleel 1 , Loganathan 
2 , 1C Ramachandran 3 ‘ 

1,500 metres mn — Syed Jaleel 1, Ahdul 
Shakoor 2 , Arul 3 

10.000 metres run — Kodanda Ram 1, 
Putramiah 2, , Puttappa 3 

Runnmg Long Jump — Sauaullah 1 , Loga- 
nathan 2 , byed Jafier 3 

Running High Jump — E Isaac 1 , 6 Isaac 2 , 
Ponnaiya 3 

Hop, Step and Jump — Q Isaac 1 , Sanauiiah 
2 , Ramachandran 3 

16 lbs Shot Put — C Poovaiya 1 , P 0 
Vatkey 2 , Rozano 3 

100 metres swimming — M A K Murthy 
1 , Suamy Rao 2 , Rajasekhar 3 

Pole-Vault , — P O Yarkey 1 — ^Height — 
10 ft 64 m 

Discus Throw — L Archer 1 , K S Gopal 2 , 
Rozario 3 

Javelin Throw — Muniswami 1 , Gopal 2 , 
Basavaraj 3 

16 lbs Hammer Tlirow — P O Varkey 1, 
Gopal 2 , J C Raju 3 

3.000 Metres Cycle Race — ^Varada Iyengar 
1 , K S Gopal 2 , Puttramiah 3 

800 Metres Relay Race — ^YMCA 1, St 
Joseph’s College 2 / 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay. 

llie Bombay Presidency Open Badminton 
t liampionciilph finals — 

Men's Singles — G D Patwnrdhan beat 
K M Rangnckar, 18-16, 16-8 
Men’s Doubles — G D Patunrdhan and M G 
Miigue beat K M Rangnckar and B N 
Kanga, 15-9, 15-5 

Mlved Doubles • — G D Patuardhan and Miss 
M R Vimadalal beat J Agncl and Miss J 
Mistrj, 15-9, 11-15, 15-0 


Womens Singles — Miss Sunder Deodhar 
beat Miss Tara Deodhar, 11-5, 11-7 

Women's Doubles — Miss F Talcyarkhan and 
Miss A K Dadyburjor beat Miss T Deodhar 
and Miss S Deodhar, 15-9, 15-8 

Tlic Western India Badminton Champion- 
ships finals — 

Men’s Singles — G D Patuardhan heat 
R If. Kanga, 16-13, 15-5. 
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linen’s Doubles — 6 D Patwardhan and 
D 6 Iiingnc beat K M Rangncknr and 
B N Kanga, 15-13, 15-9 


Mixed Doubles — 6 D PSitnardhan and 
Miss M B Vimadalal beat K M Bangnekar 
and Miss P DeLima, 15-8, 11-16, 15-7 

■Women’s Singles — Miss K Haji beat Miss 
F Talcyarkhan, 11-8, 11-4 

Women’s Doubles — Mrs S Maneckslian and 
Miss M B "Vimadalal beat Miss F Taleyar- 
klian and Miss A K Dadjburjor, 12-15, 
16-7, 16-6 

Professionals’ Singles — P Molianlal beat G 
Bamji, 16-12, 17-14 

Professionals’ Doubles — S Prasad and G 
Bam]i beat A Hassan and Banichandra, 
15-12, 8-16, 15-12 

The Bombay Suburban Open Badminton 
Championships finals — 

Men’s Singles — B N Kanga beat J Agncl, 
15-7, 18-lC 

Men’s Doubles — B N Kanga and D G 
Mugivc beat J Agncl and L I Pereira, 

15- 7, 15-12 

Mixed Doubles — J Agncl and Miss J 
MistrybeatB N Kanga and Miss F Vacha, 

16- 8, 7-16, 15-8 


Women’s Singles — Miss F Vacha beat Miss P 
DcLima, 11-12, 21-10, 11-7 

Women’s Doubles — ^SIiss F Vachi and Jliss 
P DcLima beat Mrs Kama and Mi«s A K 
Dadyburjor, 15-4, 15-3 

The Greater Bombay Open Badminton 
Championships finals — 

Men’s Singles — N Ijcr beat B Pereira, 
12-15, 15-10, 15-2 

Men’s Doubles — S Dinkar Bio and K P 
Kesari beat L Pereira and E J Carsalho, 
15-13, 9-15, 15-10 

Women’s Singles — JIrs J Nogeur beat Miss 
Jog, 11-2, 11-0 

Poona. 

The P Y C Hindu Gymkhana Open Badmin- 
ton Championships finals — 

Men’s Singles — J Agncl beat V K Ijer, 
15-4, 10-15, 15-11 

Men’s Doubles — N Iser and T Agnel 
beat W D Sifnc and D N Linns e 15-7, 
15-7 

Mixed Doubles — V N Iscr and Ml-s s 
Kclkar beat J Agncl and Miss Tara Deodhar, 
15-8, 8-15, 15-4 

Women’s Singles — Ml's Tara Deodhar be it 
Miss Sunder Deodhar, 9-11, 11-0, 11-8 


BILLIARDS, 


Bombay. 

The Bjoulla YMCA Handicap Billiards 
Tournament fflial — 

Tahcr Ah Contractor ( — 400), holder, beat M 
Sofacr ( — 300) by 500 points to 341 

Exliibition Matches — 

P K Deb (Calcutta) beat W McCarthy 
(Bombay) in OO-minutc match by 528 
points to 303 

P K Deb (Calcutta) beat Tahcr All Contractor 
(Bombay) by 649 points to 201 


Calcutta. 

The All-India Billiards Champioa-liip final — 
V R I'rcer (holder) beat H If Kll-en li\ 
2,521 points to 1,774 

Madras. 

The South Indian Amateur Billiard- ( liani- 
pionship final — 

C C James be.at S J Coelho ba 2 OOti iioinf- 
to 1,940 

Poona. 

The Poona Hindu GMiikhana Open Billianl- 
Chnnipionship — 

M G Dixit beat K D Sapre lii 1 000 j>olnt' 
to 770 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

The Fourteenth Annua Amateur Boxing ! 

Championships of Mestem India (finals) — 

Flj’wcight — B G Baboolal (Kagpada Xclgh- 
bourhood House) beat S Sliaraji (Sir D M I 
Petit Gimmastic Institute) on pohits 

Bantaniircight — P Xcwland (M T L , B 1 K ) 
beat C J Satur (M T E , B 1 X ) on points 

1 cat lierw eight — K C Sidhua (Zoroastrian . 
Ph>tical Culture and Hcaltli League) 
bcatW Campbell (Proaost Unit) on point® 

Lightu eight — L A Hall (M T E BIX) 
beat S Miskeith (M T L , B I X ) on points 

M cltcru eight —X M Cairn (Boaal Xaaj) 
beat F 1’ Pandolc (Zoroastrian Phasical j 
Culture and Health League) on ixihits ^ 


Middicu cigiit — I) A ^hroff (Zorna-tri.m 

Plnsical Culture and Health !,« igiit ) hi it 
I) Sarsdedt (Proitor \ MCA) on )>f>int- 

Llglit-hena\ weight — S Paddock (Boa il 
Xaaj) knocked out D M Potte- (Koj.il 
Xaa J ) in the second round 

Heaayaacight — B J Mowbroj (Boaal Xaa>) 
beat D P Surtv (ZoroaMn m l’Ii\'<-ii’il 
Culture and Health Ia;aguc) tli* fi.'lit !)• mg 
stopjicd in the third round. 

Calcutta. 

The Eastern Bengal I’gillwaa Lox” g T<>i‘ri 1 - 
nient — 

A A Arathoon, amateur fiiMwrj.'i* 
champion of India, beat Capt i’ ' 
holder of Burma beaai*wi'-l* t’- ' 

points 
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Laiiore. 

The Northern India Amateur Boxing Cham- 
pion:^ips (finals) — 

Fl}-weight —Hall k o A kram Halik m second 
round 

Bantamwei^t — Honteiro beat Samuel on 
polnts- 

Feathenreight — ^Laurence k.o Armstrong in 
first round 


Lightweight* — Caspar ko Karamat in first 
round 

Middleweight * — Coultas k o Callaghan in first 
round 

Heavywei^t — M Hasham— winner un- 

opposed 

Nondydroog. 

The Exhibition Boxing contest — 

Gunboat Jack beat Duncan Chatterton on 
pomts over 10 rounds 


CRICKET. 


Tlie foHowmg are the details of -the Cricket 
Championship of India for the Banji Trophy — 

WEST Z02fE 

Ifawanagar beat Maharashtra by 8 wickets 
Maharashtra 39 (S Bannerjee 8 for 23) 
and 189 (K ML Jadhav 63, Tmoo Mankad 
5 for 6S) Xauanagar 159 and 73 for 2 wkts 

Bombav beat the Western India States on the 
result of the first innings Bombay 462 
(E C Ibrahim not out 230, J B Ehot 101). 
Western India States 95 (K H Tarapore 
4 for 24) and 167 for 5 wkts (Saeed 
Alimed 58, Prithvirai not out 86) 

Baroda beat Gnjerat bv 396 runs Baroda 
312 (H R Adhikan88,Balooch6for83) and 
' 257 for 6 wkts dccl (H R Adhikari 106, 

V S Hazare 66) Gujerat 150 (V S 
Hazarc 7 for 62) and 23 for 2 wkts , when 
Gujtrat conceded the match 

Bombav beat Eawanagar on the result of the 
firet innings Xawanagar 284 and 48 for 
2 vkts Bombaj 462 for 8 wkts decl 
(A A Hakim 63, V M Merchant not out 
170, L P Jai 81, J B Khot 50) 

Sind beat Baroda bv 8 ukts Baroda 178 
(M J Mobed 4 for 20) and 126 Smd 237 
and 68 for 2 wkts 

Pinal-i-Bombay beat Smd on the result of 
the first innings Bombaj 403 (S M. 
Kadri 59, V M Merchant not out 133 
K- M Bangnekar 58. J Xaoomal 5 for 121), 
Sind 326 (G* Kishcnchand not out 131, Daud 
Elian 65, E E Tarapore 4 for 60) 

SOETH ZONE 

Madras beat Central Prosinces and Berar by 
4 wkts CPA Berar 192 (Ramsmgh 5 for 
45) and 128 (Venkatesan 7 for 56) Madras I 
217 (Ramsmgh 58, Eahmakannu 53) and 
104 for 6 wkts 

ifv-ore beat Hyderabad by 111 runs Mysore 
199 (B Frank 62) and 352 {B E Gamda- ! 
char 50 T V Parthasarathj 52) Hjdera- 
bad 109 {.4sadulla Qnreishi 66, B E Garu- i 
dacliar 6 for 46) and 271 (Aibara 110, B K i 
Carudacliar 5 for 78) i 

Final— M\ sore beat Madras by 22 runs 
Jl'isore 147 and 246 (Tliimappajah 127) 
Madras 154 (B E Garudacliar 0 for 57) 
and 217 (B K Garudachar 8 for 99) 


EAST ZOKE 

Bengal beat Bihar ou the result of the first 
ummgs Bengal 263 (E Ghosh 107) 
and 294 (A Das not out 84, A Deb 50) 
Bihar 262 (S Bannerjee 73) and 87 fori 
wkt. 


ITmted Provinces beat HoUcar Cricket Associa- 
tion on the resedt of the first innings 
H P 307 (Ehwaja 81, Telang 53) and 192 
(Moorthv 70, Jagdale 6 for 65) Hdkar 
246 (J. E Bhaya 60, Alexander 6 for 88) 
and 169 for 3 wkts (C E Kayudu 54) • 


Final — Bengal beat United Proxmees on the 
result of the first innmgs Bengal 473 
(S Ganguh 63, J Bhattacharjee 71, A Deb 
. 128, S Mustafi 101) U P 426 (Firasat 
Hussam 55, P E Paha 53, Ehwaja 58, 
SaiSm 92, WnhiduHah 55) 


NORTH ZONE. 


Northern India beat North West Frontier 
Provmce by an innings and 405 runs 
Northern India 613 (Nazar Mahomed 175, 
Jagdish Lai 130, M Shnnf 93) North- 
West Frontier Proimce 90 (Haoibuilah 0 
for 42) and 118 (Aslam 6 for 26) 

Fmal — Northern India beat Southern Punjab 
by 74 mns Northern India 285 (Anwar 
Hussam 50, Amir Elahi 4 for 97) and 128 
(Anwar Hussam 51, Amir Elahi 6 for 65) 
Southern Punjab 158 (Amamath 79, 
EabibuUah 6 for 17) and 181 (Nazir All 
78, Habibnllah 6 for 94 


SEMI-FINALS (PROPER) 

Mysore beat Bengal by 17 runs Mysore 387 
(Ram Dev not out 105, Ramachandra 7 
for 52) and 2DS (Ram De% 57) Bengal 279 
(Ramachandra not out 97, Pun 58) and 210 
(E Bhattacharjee 65, B K Garudachar 6 
for 68) 

Bombay beat Northern India by 7 wkts 
Northern India 211 (Ram Prakash 93) and 
225 (K K Tarapore 5 for 85) Bombay 
257 (J B Khot 95, Jelinngir EJiasrS for 50, 
and 184 for 3 wkts. (K C. Ibrahim not 
out 69). 

FINAL 

Bombay beat Mysore by an innings and 281 
runs Mysore 68 (J B Khot 6 for 10) 
and 167 (B Frank 61) Bombay for 0 
wkts decl 506 (M F Mistry 93. M. K- 
3Iantn 65, K C. Ibrahim 117, V M Mer- 
chant 60) 
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Bombay 

The following are the details of the Bombay 
Pentangular Cricket Tournament — 

Muslims beat The Best on the result of the 
first innings The Best 217 (V S Haznre74) 
and 282 for C wUs (V S Hazare not out 
101) Muslims 350 (S M Kadri 76, Yakub 
Sheikh 90, Saeed Ahmed 52, A K Bhalerao 
0 for 96) 

Parsis beat Europeans by an innings and 
202 runs Parsis 532 for 5 wkts decl 
(M F Mistry retired 152, E B Aibara 69, 
B S Mody 144, J B Khot not out 103) 
Europeans 117 (P E Palia 4 for 32) and 
153 (N Mischter not out 75) 

Hindus beat Muslims on the result of the first 
innings Hindus 443 for Siikts decl (VM 
Merchant not out 243, H B Adhlkari 88) 
and 246 for 4 wkts (D D Hindiekar 91, 
C T Saruatc retired 51) Muslims 270 
(Gul Mahomed 101, Saeed Ahmed not out 0, 
C S Nayudu 5 for 110) 

Final — Hindus beat Parsis by 10 wkts 
Hindus 474 (V M Merchant 221, K M 
Bangnckar 117) and 41 for no ioss Parsis 203 
' and 309 (E B Aibara 57, £ B Meher- 
Homji 71) 

The Inter-Collegiate Cricket Tournament 
final, for the Bahimtoola Cup — 

St XaMcr’s College beat Elphlnstone College 
by an innings and 225 runs Elphlnstone 
College 191 (P J Dlvadkar 53, D G 
Phadkar 51) and 190 (M Goradia 09) 
St Xa'vier’s College 012 (K C Ibraldm235, 
B S Cooper 184, D B Desai 57, B S 
Mody 60) 

FestUal match between Best of India and 
Maharashtra, the 1941 Ban]i Trophj" 
champions — 

Best of India won by 9 wkts Best of 
India 487 and 119 for 1 wkt Maharashtra 
308 and 295 

" The Times of India ” Shield Cricket Tourna- 
ment final — 

Tata Sports Club, beat B B A. C I 
Bailuaa bj 404 runs Tata Sports Club 
552 and 260 for 8 wkts decl 13 B d. C I 
Bailua> 212 and 202 

Calcutta. 

The W ar Fund match between Bengal Goacr- 
nor’s XI and Maharashtra — 

Match draavn Goaemor's XI 257 (C S 
Xaaaulu 55, K Bose not out 55) and 275 for 
7 aikts decl (K Bo'c not out 80, H B 
Adldkarl 70) Maharashtra 303 (V S 
Hazare So) and 153 for 5 avkt® 


The War* Fund match between Sind and 
Maharashtra — 

Sind avon by 100 nms Sind 273 (M J. 
Mobed 60) and 320 (Kaoomal GO, Girdhari 
93 and Hishenchand 74) Maharashtra 110 
(M J Mobed 4 for 25, J Kaoomal 4 for 45) 
and 323 (Deodhar 67) 

Lahore. 

The War Fund match between Punjab Uni- 
versity and Punjab Goaemor’s XI — 

Punjab University won by 2 wkts Goa emor’s 
XI 219 and 217 (Abell 57, H H 3Iaharnja 
Patiala 59) Punjab Unlacrsity 280 
(Akhtar Khan 86) and 158 for 8 avkts 
(Xazar Mahomed 84). 

Madras. 

The War Fund match between Madras 
Goaemor’s XI and Madras Cricket Association 

Governor’s XI aaon by 9 aikts Madras 161 
and 221 (A G Bamsingh 51) Goaernor’s 
XI 329 and 57 for 1 aikt 


Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Quadrangular Cricket Toumamenfc 
final — 

Christians 369 Hindus 59 and 13 for 3 aikts. 
Match aw’ardcd to Christians 


Poona. 

The festiaal match betaicen Best of India 
and Western India in honour of Professor 
D B Dcodhar’s 50th birthday — 

Match drawn Best of India 431 (A G 
Bamsingh 09, Gul Maiiomcd 110, C Bama- 
Eiaami 75, C T Sam .ate 5 for 54), and 298 
for 5 aikts (Nazar Mahomed 83, L 
Amarnath not out 75). Western India 490 
(H B Adhikari 83, K C Ibrahim 03, J. 
Naoomal not out 74, C T Samatc 59) 
and 140 for 3 wkts (D B Deodhar 74) 

The Intcr-Collcgiatc Tournament final, for 
the Dnaid Cup — 

S P College beat Ferguson College on the 
result of the first innings S P College 002 
Ferguson College 153 and 302 for 4 wits, 

Secunderabad. 

The War Fund match between President's XI 
and Bcsldent’s XI — 


Karachi. 

’Tlic Sind Pentangular Tournament final — 

Hindus beat Muslims bv 9 wkt« Muslims 207 
and 102 Hindus 349 and 24 for 1 wkt 


President’s XI won bv 10 wit* Be-idir*’' 
XI 108 (Aibara 50’ D'ttla :0> and Urj 
(Ghnlam MahomM 8 fo' 41) It, ' “ 

XI 182 and 94 for no lo** (L'j'j^a* Alicv 
cot out) 
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DOG SHOW. 


Bangalore. 

The Xinth Championship Show o£ the ilysore 
Kennel Cluh — 

Best Eduhit in Show— Mrs Stuhb’s Great 
Bane Bitch “ Beachhy Clovis ” 

Best Eichihit in Show (Opposite Sex) — 3Iis 
B[ilda Troods’ dog, “ Smasher of Bar- 
chester”, a Bloodhound 

Best Exhibit in the Show, bred in India — 
iirs Stubb’s ‘Beachby Clovis” 

Best Exhibit in Show bred m, India (other 
sex). — ^Ra^humar of Bithapurams dog, 
“ Gmger of Yes " 

Breed Speciaes. 

Best Great Bane — ^Mrs Stubb’s " Beachhy 
Clovis ” 

Best Alsatian — ^l&s Gardmer’s dog, “ Hector 
Yon Gartenwerth " 

Best Alsatian Opposite Eex -—Mrs "Woods’ 
bitch, “ Elutzi of Concord ” 

Best Golden Betnever —Mrs A E. Cowdrey’s 
dog, “ Charmmg Chintz of Ware ” 

Best Australiau Terrier • — Mrs A E Cow- 
drej s bith, " Twihaht of Tregenna ” 

Best Bull Terrier —Mrs G B Harvey's 
" Glamour of Ithra.” 

, Best Fox Terrier (Smooth) . — ^Baja of Pitba- 
purain's dog, ” Ginger of ye« ” 

Best Eov Tenier (wire) — C R Welsh’s dog, 

‘ Cratkenburj Citadel " 

Best Scottish Terrier — ^3Irs N S Green’s 
dog, ‘ Craceara Ceaser ” 

Be=t Highland White Terrier — ^Bajkumar 
Besaraj" Urs’s dog, “ Zulu ” 

Best Highland White Temer Opposite Sex — 
fcadeg Z ®hah’E bitch “ Bijou ” 

Best Bachshund — Mrs JAB Spam’s 
bitch ‘ Jane of Kelso” 

Be=t Pomeranian — ^Mrs M Clarke’s bitch, 

‘ Bett> Bhoop ” 

Best Pekingese — Mrs K S Jolh’s dog 
‘ Yen Cliu of Sil%er Sheen ” 

Bombay. 

The 23rd Annual Championship Show of the 
Bomliay Prcridcncy Kennel Club — 

CHAiir^iGE Cop=! (Ope:;) 

Bc't Evhib.t in show — ^Miss K H "Wlieat- 
lec's Cocker spaniel bitch “Weft of the 
Clouds ” 

E'»t Opposite Sex — P S Shroff’s Pomera- 
mm dog • Certus Bmtae ” 

BC't Exhibit Bred m India — ^3Iiss K 
H 'V\'hcatle\ ’5 Cocker Spaniel bith “Weft 
of the Clouds ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^P S Sliroff's Pomera- 
nian dog “ Certus Bwitae ” 


Best Puppy in Show — Maharaja of Partab- 
garh’s Bull Terrier dog “ Promise of Par- 
tabgarh ” 

Best Opposite Sex — Mrs A B Hey’s 
Alsatian bitch “ Venus of Schallion.’’ 

Best Exhibit in Show Bom in Bombay Pre- 
sidencj' (under 18 months) — ^Mrs E 
Gardiner’s Alsatian dog “ Bnmn-Wuff-Yon- 
Gastenwerth ” 

Best Terrier in Show. — Mrs K M. Buia’s 
Wire Pox Temer dog “ Too-Too-Tye" 

Best Exhibit m Show other than Temer — 
M Y Bayal’s Pomeranian bitch “ Ch 
Biversdale Lovely ” 

Best Pekmgese m Show — Mrs K S Jollv’s 
Pekmgese dOg “Mi Woo Man Of Silon 
Slem ” 

Best Puppy in Show (between 4 and 8 
months) — Mrs A B Hey’s Alsatian bitch 
“ Venus of Schalhon ” 

Best Terrier in Show Bred in India —Mrs 
K M Buia’s Wire Fox Temer dog “Too- 
Too-Tye ” 

Best Alsatian in Show — Mrs E Gardmer’s 
Alsatian dog “ Ch Hector von Gar- 
tenwerth ” 

Best Xon-Sporting Exhibit in Show, except 
Alsatians and Toys— Mrs A G Granville’s 
Welsh Corgi dog “ Ch. Garrvmede of 
Ethra ” 

CoxDmosAi Crps 

Best Exliibit m Show, bom in Bombay or 
Salsette and owned by member of B P 
K C — Mrs W Wickersham’s Bachshund 
bitch " Leni of Jesstteld.” 

Best Temer bom in Bombay or Salsette and 
owned by member of B P K C — ^Jlrs L 
Bussell and Br V Bao’s Lakeland Temer 
bitch " Prmcess of Worli ” 

Best Exhibit m Show, other than Terrier, bom 
m Bombay or Salsette and owned, by 
member of B P. K C — Mrs W "VVIcker- 
sham’B Bach^und bitch " Leni of Jessiield " 

Best Xon-Sporting Exhibit, excludmg Tojs, 
in Show — ^Mrs A. G Granville’s Welsh 
Corgi dog " Ch. Garrymede of Ethra ” 

Specui. Prizes 

Best Exhibit in Show, owned by member — 
Miss K H Wheatle> ’s Cocker Spaniel bitcli 
“ Weft of the Clouds " 

Best Opposite Sex, owned by member*— 
Mrs K 31 Buia’s Wire Fox Temer dog 
“ Too-Too-T>e ” 

Be't Exhibit in Shon, bred in India and 
ovned by member — M V Dayal s 
Pomeranian bitch “ Ch. Biversd-iic 
Lo^ely ” 

Beet Opposite Sex, owned by member — 
3Iaharaja of Partabgarh’s Bull Terrier dog 
“ Promise of Partabgarb ” 
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Best Junior Exhibit in Show, bred in India, 
under 18 months old and owned by mem- 
ber — ^Mrs E Gardiner’s Alsatian dog 
" Brun-Wulf-Von-Gartenwerth ” 

Best Exhibit in Show, begotten m India and 
born m Bombay or Saisette, under 18 
mdnths old, oivned by Member — ^Mrs H A 
Sehulley’s Cnrm Terner biteh “ Hashleigh 
Silverme ” , 

Best Puppy in Show, oivned by member and 
resident of Bombay — Mrs W W Wichcr- 
sham’s Aisatian bitch “Chereen of Darrigal ” 

Special Cups (Open to all) 

Best Pomeranian in Show — ^M V Dayal’s 
bitch “ Ch Biversdale Loveiy ” 

Best Opposite Sex — P S Shroff's Pomera- 
nian dog “ Certus Divitae ” 

Best Pomeranian Puppy bred in India — 
W 0 A Young’s dog *' Niger Juvenis ” 

Best Pekingese in Show — K S Jolly’s dog 
“ Ml Wee Man of Sllon Slem ” 

Best Alsatian m Show — Mrs E Gardiner’s 
dog “ Oil Hector von Gartenwerth ” 

Best Opposite Sex — Mrs W Wickersham’s 
bitch “ Utri of Ovenford ” 

Best Aisatian Puppy — Mrs A D Hey’s bitch 
“ Venus of Schailion ” 

Beat Dachshund in Show — ^Mrs W Wicker- 
sham’s bitch “ Leni of Jossifleld ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^Jlrs H Bentiej’s dog 
■■ Hittic ” 

Best Dachshund Puppy in Shon — Mrs J N 
Humphrey’s dog “ Kopfenkapitan ” 

Best Cocker Spaniel in Show — Mlss K H 
Wheatley’s bitch “ Weft of the Ciouds " 

Best Opposite Sex — Miss K H Vheatiej’s 
dog " Whipson of M are ” 

Best Scottish Terrier in Show — ^Jlrs J C 
ICapadia's dog " Hashleigh Brace " 

Best Bull Terrier in Sliow — Maharaja of 
Partabgarh’s dog “ Promise of Partab- 
garh ” 

Best Sjdnes SilKic in Sliou — N Cranford’s 
dog " SilKic Jfoccl ’’ 

Best Wire I ox Terrier in Slion, owned ba an 
Indian resident of Bombas — Mrs K M 
Hums dog " Too-'Too-Tj c ” 

Best Smoot li Pox Terrier in Show — 3lrs 
G A Benson’s dog " Cli imands Happs 
Alliance ” 

Best Smootti 1 ox Terrier Oppo-ite Sex — 
Maliaraja of Pitliainiram •< bitih " Durbar 
Bca ” 

Best Great Dinem Show — r M Metha’s 
I'ltch “ Du-k\dcii ” 

Best Seals liam Terrier in ‘show — Mrs K M 
Kuia’s dog “til Clioo 1 00 -Chap ” 

Best Golden Hetrieser in Sliow — J C 
Hunter s dog ‘ Big Bos of Haaard ’ 


Best Golden Eetriever dog, bred in India and 
oivncd by Indian resident of Bomb is — 
Dr and Mrs M H Hasham Premji’s dog 
“ Yapike Hex " 

Best Carin Terrier In Show — Mrs G V 
West's dog " Hashleigh Splffv " 

Best Dobermann Pinscher in Show — C E 
Vogel’s bitch " Christian ion der Saaelon ' 

Best Lakeland Terrier or Png in Show — 
Mrs L Eussel and Di V S Hao’s Lakeland 
Terrier bitch “ Princess of V orli " 

Best Collie or Dalmatian in Show — S S 
Nariman’s Collie dog “ Hex V Hutiand ’’ 

Best Afghan, Welsh Corgi or English Springer 
Spaniel in Show — Mrs A G GraiiMlle’s 
\\ elsh Corgi dog " Garr> mende of Etlira ” 

Best Trained Alsatian In OlJedience Trials — 
Lt B K Shroff’s Alsatian bitch " Belinda ” 

Beat Litter in Show — Mrs C Baddelej’s 
Litter of Wire Fox Terrier “ Hun-<foid 
Hostile ’* 

Best Conditioned dog in Show — Miss D 
Wlnstone’s Dachsliund dog “ Hail Her- 
mann " 

Mussoorie 

26th Mussoorie Championship Dog Show — 
Challenge Cups 

Best Dog m the Show — Raja of Rampura’s 
Cocker Spaniel bitch “ ralconcr’s Juno ” 

Best Opposite Sex — Raja of Rampura’s 
" Flight Lieutenant of SVarc ” 

Best Dog in Show , Bred in India — Raj i of 
Rampura’s Dachshund dog " Shrewd Saint 
of Rampura ” 

Best Exhibit m Show, bred in U 1’ — 

Mr Aitkin’s Wire Fox Terrier bitch " 3Il-i 
Gloria of tlie Legion ' 

Best Terrier in '-how — Mri Ileasman *. 
Smooth Fox Terrier bltcli “ Ch Molti n 
JOnena ” 

Be«t Puppi in Sliow — Mr- H« asm in - 
Smooth lox Terrier bitch " Carlcen of 
Shane ’*• 

Best Gun Dog Puppi b\ Kxlilbitor — Mr- 
Lunn s Black Cocker Xpnilcl bitch “ Bunti 
Beaut> ” 

Be=t To> in '-how — M V Daial’-i Pomera- 
nian dog, •■‘Sir Duke of Locku ” 

Be«t Alsatian in ‘-how — Raja of Raiiipiiri- 
Al'atian dog, ‘ Ch Delight of Bolf'-lt” 

CLrn ‘spiciAL® 

Best Lxidbit lired In India Owned lij a 
mcmbir or As-ociatc of th' K*a!>I 1 lab 
of India — Raja of Ranijuira * Dj< h-hi-'i ! 
dog, Shrev d '•alnt of ltai>'jt> ra ' 

Be«t ExliIbP owned In a ui'-iiil- r — J a « < ' 
Ramp'jra’i. Dach-hiicd dcr-. 1 

of Rampura ” 
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Dog Show 


Breed Grasses 

Best Exhibit in Show — Baja of Bampura’s 
Cocker Spanid hitch “ Falconer’s Juno ” 

Best Opposite Sex in Show — ^Baja of Bam- 
pura’s Cocker Spaniel dog ‘‘ Flight Lieuten- 
ant of Ware ” 

Best Great Bane — Shnkishen Bass’ hitch 
“ Gold Mine of Pine Lands ” 

Best Grey hound — ^Maharai Shri Amar Singh 
Sahib’s bitch “ Manorley Moselle ” 

Best Alsatian — Baja of Bampura’s dog " Ch 
Behght of Wolfsglen ” 

Best Labrador — ^Baia of Bagpat’s " Bauntless 
Balder ” 

Best Golden Betriever — ^Mrs S Prakash's 
“ Pure Gold ” 

Best Cocker Spaniel — Baja of Bampura’s 
“ Flight Lieutenant of Ware ” 

Best Airedale — Baja of Bampura’s " Siccawei 
PjTomise of Marsdun ” 

Best Bull Terrier — ^Mrs S C Boy’s " Biddi- 
kins Beauty ” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier — ^Mrs Heasman’s 
“ Ch Molten Mmer^ a ” j 

Best Wire Fox Terrier — K C Aitken’s ; 
“ SUas Gloria of the Legion ” 

Best Cairn Terrier — ^Mias M Hubble’s 
“ Bannock ” 

Best Scottish Terrier — ^Mrs Hollossy’s 
Borras ” 

Best Bachshund — Baja of Bampura’s 
“ Shrewd Saint of Bampura ” 

Best Pomeranian Puppy — N. Bass’ 
" Orange Blossom ” 

Best Samoyed — A Lodhi’s " Sylkie ” 

Best Balmatian — C McBonald’s “ Chest- 
nut Sail} ” 

Ootacamund. 

Tlie following were the principal awards at 
the Thirteenth Ootacamund Championship Bog 
Show — 

Best Exhibit Bred in India — ^M V'Bayal’s 
Pomeranian bitch “ Biversdale Lovely ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^Mrs Fraser’s Alsatian 
dog “ Cracker Jack of Idrie ” 

Best Exhibit in Show — Bayal’s Pomera- 
nian dog “ Buke Marcus of Lockee ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^Mrs D Hazare’s Fox 
Terrier bitch *' Bowden Gloria ” 

Best Long Bog in Show — ^SIiss FT Bendell’s 
Grej hound “Hopeful Heroine” 

Best Giampion or Holder of Three Challenge 
Certificates — ^Mr Bajal’s “Buke JIarcus 
of Lockee ” 

Best Bon-Sporting Exhibit — ^Mrs. Fraser’s 
Alsatian " Crackcr_Jack of Idrics ” 

Best Cocker Bred in India — C Boyston’s 
" Punch of Ston}lia\cn ” 


Best Temer in Show — ^Major Eajktmiar 
Besaraj Ur’s " Zulu ” 

Best toy dog in Show —Mr Bayal’s " Bake 
Marcus of Lockee ” 

Poona. 

The Ninth Championship Show of the Poona 
Bennel Club — 

Open to alr Exhibitors. 

Best Exhibit in Show -^MissF E M Esplcy’s 
Cocker Spaniel dog “ Ch Stainless Stefan ’’ 

Best Opposite Sex — Miss F E M Esplej's 
Cocker Spaniel bitch “ Stainless Success ’’ 

Best Beserve Bog in Show — Mir M V 
Bayal's Pomemnian dog “Sir Buke of 
Lockee ” 

Best Reserve bitch in _Show — Mrs'M 1 
WiUsteop’s Pomeranian bitch “ Minegold 
Blazk Queen ” 

Best Exhibit bred in India — ^Miss F B M 
Espley’s Cocker Spaniel dog “ Cracksman of 
Fame ” 

Best Exhibit bred in India Opposite Sex.n- 

F M Metha’s Great Bane bitch “Buskyden 

Best Pupy in Show — ^MissF E M Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniel bitch “ Veiled Beauty of 
Fame ” 

Beat Puppy m Show Opposite Sex — F M' 
Mehta’s Great Bane dog “Marvel of Mehfar ’ 

CHARRENOE Cups (OPEN TO ARR) 

Best Exhibit in Show — ^MissF E M Esplcy’s 
Cocker Spaniel dog “ Ch Stainless Stefan ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^Miss F E M Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniel bitch “ Stainless Success ” 

Best Exhibit in Show Bred m India — 
Miss F E M Espley’s Cocker Spaniel dog 
" Cracksman of Fame ” 

Best Opposite Sex — ^Miss F E M Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniel bitch “ Veiled Beauty of 
Fame ” 

Best Gun Bog — ^Miss F E M Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniel dog " Ch Stainless Stefan ’’ 

Best Junior Exhibit in Show — ^Mrs B H 
B Mayes’ Golden Retriever dog “ Brave of 
Havard ” ^ 

Best Cocker Spaniel — ^Miss F E M Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniel dog “ Ch Stainless Stefan ’ 

I 

Best Alsatian. — ^Mrs M A Fraser’s Alsatian 
bitch “ Trouble of Idrie ” ' * 

Best puppy bred in India — ^Miss F B M 
Esplcy’s Cocker Spaniel bitch " Veiled 
Beauty of Fame ” 

Best Puppy 4 to 6 months — ^Miss F E M 
Esplcy’s Cocker Spaniel bitch " Veiled 
Beauty of Fame ” 

Best Terrier in Show — ^Lieut R A Austin’s 
Bull Terrier dog “ Befcnder of Monshireval. 

Best Exhibit Bom In Poona or Kirkec — 
Mrs M L Willstrop’s Pomeranian dog 
" Riversdale Top-Notchcr.” 


Football. 
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CnALiSKGE Cups (Open to IVIembebs okev) 

Best Exhibit in Show — ^MissF E M Espley’s 
Cockei Spaniel dog “ Ch Stainless Stefan” 
Best Opposite Sex — Hire A G Granville’s 
Smooth Fox Terrier biteli " Tzigane of 
Shane ” 

Best Exhibit Bred m India — Miss F E M 
Espley’s Coeker Spaniel dog ’* Cracksman 
of Fame ” 

Best Opposite Sex — F M Mehta’s Great 
Dane bitch " Duskyden ” 

Best.Puppy Owned and Bred by Exhibitor — 
Miss F E M Espley’s Cocker Spaniel bitch 
“Veiled Beauty of Fame” 

Best Fox Terrier — Mrs A G Granville’s 
Smooth Fox Terrier bitch “ Tzigane of 
Shane ” 

Best Exhibit in Toy Breeds — M V Dayal’s 
Fomeraniaii dog “ Sir Duke of Lockee ” 
Best Exliibit imported into India — ^M V- 
Daj al’s Pomeranian dog “ Sir Duke of 
Lockee ” 


Other Speculs « 

Second-best Beserxe in Show — ^F M Mehta’s 
Great Dane bitch “ Duskidon ” 

Second-best Bcser\o Opposite Sex — ^Lieut 
B, A Austm’s Bull Terrier dog “ Defender 
of Monshireial ” 

Best Novice Exlilbitor — ^Mrs D H E 
Mayes’ Golden £etrlc^ cr dog " Brave of 
Haiard ” 

Best Exhibit oivncd by a member of the 
Poonn Kennel Club that has not won a 
Challenge cup or trophy M V Dajal’s 
Pomeranian bitch “Bivcredale Loiclj ” 

Best Exliibit that has not won a special at 
Show —Mrs S L Bnien’s Cocker Spaniel 
dog “ Dandaul Dictator ” 

Best conditioned dog bred in India that lias 
not non a prize J C Hunter’s Golden 
Retriever dog ’’ Big Boj of Havard ” 

Best conditioned bitch bred in India that has 
not non a prize J H Hammond’s Labrador 
Retriever bitcli “ Mab ” 


FOOTBALL. 


Bangalore. 

Tiie Ashe Gold Cup Football Tournament 
final — 

Bangalore Muslims 1 goal 

Hyderabad Police A’tf 

The Air Raid Victims Fund Football Tournament 
final — 

Bangalore Muslims . . 2 goals 

Bangalore Police 1 goal 

T;iie Stafford Cup Football Tournament final — 
Bangalore Muslims 2 goals 

Mars Union 1 goal 

The Karajan Cup Football Tournament final — 
Bangalore Blues 2 goals 

Bangalore Sporting H il 

Bombay. 

The Nadkarni Cup Football Tournament final — 
Jagannath’s Fishermen 1 goal 

V M C A 

The Ham ood League — 

Y Jf C A Winners 

Welch Regiment Runner® up 

The RoNcrs Cup Football Tournament final — 
Wcleli Regiment 2 goal® 

Hfohammedan Sporting tl 

The Gossage Cup Football Tournament — 
Wilt®hlre Reginient 3 goal® 

W I A A Stair 1 goil 

Tlic Bomba® Pentangular Football Tournament 
final — 

Hindu® 1 goal 

Indian Chrutian® A Goan® A if 

Tlic Western India I ootball Champion®hip 
final — 


The Hinrichs Memorial Shield Football Tourna- 
ment final — » 

RojalNavy 2 goals 

Heavy Battery, R A Atl 

Tlie Satiranjan Shield Memorial Football Tourna- 
ment final — 

Y M C A “ A ” . . 2 goals. 

W I A A Staff ytl 

Exhibition Match — 

Rovers Cup Visitors . . 1 goal 

Bombay XI ... 1 goal 

Calcutta. 

The Inter-Provincial Football Tournament 
final — 

I F A XI . .5 goals 

Delhi XI ... 1 goal 

The Calcutta Football League — 

Mohammedan Sporting Winner® 

Mohnn Bagan Runncr«-up 

Tliel F A Shield Footlxall Tournament final — 


Mohammedan Sporting * 
King’s Own Scott l®h Borderer® 


2 goals 
Atl 


Tlie Inter Unlaersltj- Football 
final — 

Chainploa®liip 

Calcutta Uni\cr-itj 

Punjab Uniaersltj’ 

3 goal® 

1 goal 

Exhibition Slatchcs — 


Indian® 

European® 

3 goal® 

1 goal 

Bengalees 

The Best 

1 goal 
All 


Cit® Police 

Jagannath’s FHiermon 


1 goal 
All 


Delhi. 

The Delhi Football A=®oclat!on ‘Shield To'ini’- 
nient final — 

Mohammedan SpoMlna . .3 g&iN 

Union F C . . • ■ 


Ai' 
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Golf & Hockey. 






Lahore. 

The Lahore Pentangulai Football Tomnament 


final — 

Europeans . 4 goals 

The Best 3 goals 

The de Montmorency Football Tournament 
final — 

Mohammedan Sporting 3 goals 

Lahore District Ntl 

Lucknow. 

The I F C Shield Football Tournament final — 
Mysoie Rovers 2 goals 

Aryans 1 goal 


Madras. 

The M & S M Railway Indian Institute 
Football Tournament final — 

Madras Sporting Union 4 goals, 

M. & S M Railway “ A ” . 2 goals 

Poona. 

The Maharashtra Football Federation Football 
Tournament final — 

Border Regiment “ A ” 1 goal 

Border Regiment " B ” JTiZ 


GOLF. 


Nasik. 

The following are the results of competitions 
decided during the Golf Week at Nasik — 

■Western India Golf Championship (final) — 
C W Mole (Deolali) beat Lt -Col M J E 
Sheehan (Deolali), 3 and 2 

Bombay Bangle (final) — ^Miss Patsy Prall 
(Bombay) beat Mrs Kerr i(Bombay), 4 
and 3 i 

Ciiptaln’s Cup (final) — ^N J Hamilton 

(Ronibaj) beat C "W E U’rcn (Bombay), 
b and 5 

. Club Cup (match plav on handicap) — 
L C Kemp (Bombaj) beat Lt-Col 
A r Jforton (Bombay), 2 up 

Prc'.ident’s Cup (scratch medal play) — N J 
Hamilton (Bombay), 78, winner P R 
J’rall (Bomba> ), 70, runner-up 

Men’s Foursomes (match play on handicap) — 
N Cameron and R A Harrj ott beat N J 
Hamilton and J G Calderwood at the 19th 

Ladies' Greensomes (medal play on handicap) 
— Mrs Harriott and Mrs bonthnell, 91 — 
201 = 701, uinncrs Mrs Russel and Mrs 
Taj lor, 92 — 20=72, runners-up 

Peace Cup (bogej on handicap) — Col S R 
Pr.ill (Bombas), 1 up, n inner (over last 
nine holes) Ma}or J McB 'Woods (Deolali), 

1 up, runner-up ' 

Jaidics’ Bogej Competition (handicap) — ^Mrs, 
Southwell, ‘4 up, winner Mrs Kerr, 

2 up, runner-up 


Nasik Gymkhana Cup (medal play on handi- 
cap) — H \V Thompson (Nasik), 79 — ^10= 
69, winner A R MacDonald (Bombay), 
89 — 18=71, runner-up 

Mixed Foursomes— N J Hamilton and Mrs 
Southwell, 85 — 12=73, winners M H 
Mountain and Mrs Carnagham, 92 — ^18J = 
73i, runners-up 

Bombay Gymkhana Cup (medal play on 
handicap) — N (lameron (Bombay), 78 — 9= 
69, winner R A Harryott (Bombay), 
85 — 15=70, runner-up 

Ladies’ Medal Play (handicap) — ^Miss Clayton, 
103 — 35=68, winner Mrs Harryott, 09 — 
27 = 72, runner-up 

Late Military Cup— H T Tennant (Dolali), 
70 — 4=66, winner S M Moorc-Gilbort, 
84 — 16=68 runner-up 

Kodaikanal. 

The following are the results of the May Golf 
meeting — 

Men's Championship (final) — 36 holes— Capt 
G T, B. Harvey (holder) beat J M’ P 
Neave, 14 up, 12 to play 

Ladies’ Championship (final) — ^Miss Elsie 
Wadsworth beat Mrs Qeorgeson, 4 and 2 

Men’s Bogey (handicap) J A McGregor, 1 
up, winner 

Ladies’ Bogey (handicap) — ^Mrs R C Leigh, 
2 down, winner 

Men’s Medal (handicap) Dr'M, L Freeman, 
82 — 14=68, winner 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 

'Jhe Tr.nancore Cup Hockey Tournament 
final — 

51 A S 51 R.illw.i\ (Sladras) 1 goal 

I’adcte College ’ 4 ” (O T S ) A't( 

The Bangalore Lnitcd SerMces Club Hockey 

Tournament final — 

Bangalore Indians 1 goal 

All Blues At( 

TIk Maharaja’s Cup Hockey Tournament 
final — 

Bangalore Police . . . 1 goal ^ 

Bangalore Indians A'i( 


The Travancore Cup Hockey Tournament 
final — 

51 A S 51 Railway 1 goal 

Cadet College "Jt ” (0 T S ) N%1 

Bhopal. 

The Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Hockey Tournament final — 

Shamla Club (holders) . . 1 goal, 

Alexandria School . . • • 


Horse Show 
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Bombay. 

The Bombay Provincial Hockey Association 
Championship — 

B B & C I Eailway 2 goals 

Lusitanians 1 goal 

The Bombay Hockey League — 

B B & C I Railway “A” Winners 

City Police Athletic Club Runners-up 

The Lewis Cup Hockey Tournament final — 

B B & C I Railway 3 goals 

St Xavier’s College N\l 

The Hayes Cup Women’s Hockey Tournament 
final — 

ilombay Greys “ A ” 1 goal 

Vincent Club “ A ” A’l/ 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Hockey League — 

Port Commissioners Winners 

Calcutta Customs Runners-up 

The Belgliton Cup Hockey Tournament 
final — 

Bhopal Wanderers (holders) . 1 goal 

Bhagwant Club 1 goal 

Fmal drawn Trophy shared 

The Bengal Challenge Shield Hockey Tourna- 
ment final — 


Delhi. 

The Yadavcndra Shield Hockoi Tournament 
final — 

Bhagwant Club 3 goals 

Bhopal Wanderers 1 goal 

Lahore. 

The Inter-ProMneial Hockci Championship 
final — 

Delhi . 2 goals 

Punjab A’l/ 

The Brothers Club Hockej Tournament final — 
Government College Hockets 1 goal 

Horth- Western Railway Workshoiw A’l/ 

The Lahore District Hotkey Championship 
final — 

1 goal 
A’l/ 


y M C A 
Government College 


Xalighat 

Measurers 


2 goals 
1 goal 


Jubbulpore. 

The Jubbulpore (indepcndant) Area Horkci 
Tournament final — 


Ordnance Corps 
Nagpur Regiment 

Madras. 

Exhibition Match — 

Indians 

Anglo-Indians 


2 goils 
1 goal 


4 goals 
1 goil 


HORSE SHOW. 


Poona. 

The Poona and Klrkce Hunter and Polo Pony 
Show — 

Polo •' Ponies — ^Heaivw eight — ^Maharaja of 
Bliavnagar s Manjri 1 , P D Wadia s 
Ethnical 2, Maharaja of Bhaanagars 
klanohari 3 

Polo Ponies — Lightweight — Bn g a d 1 c r 
Howell’s Mat fair 1, Lt -Col Holland's 
Golden Gleam 2 , Captain Lews’ Brenda 3 

Champion Polo Pom —Brigadier low ell’s 
JLaj fair 

Hunters — Horses and Ponies — Captain God- 
frot’s ^^h^te Rock 1, Mrs H b Captiln's 
Pine Knight 2 , Captain Godfrei ’s King s 
Cross 3 I 

Ladies’ Hunters — Mrs Godtrei s Khig « 

Cross 1 II S Captain’s Pme Knight 2 , 1 
Major Ashton’s Marigold 3 ' 

Champion Hunter — Captain Crodfrex s White i 
Rock 

Hands Hunter^ — Lt -Col B ilne-i Bombas 1 , j 
Sosscr Pci-liasssn Sincli of llic Gosernors, 
bods guards Rhemu- 2 Lt -Col Baine-. 1 
Whitles Has 3 i 

Junior Hands lliintorb — Mwsj Miuttlessortli s' 
t'ean Swiep 1 Mis- T ‘Shiittlessorth » 
Peter 2 Mi— L Lumles s Slieikhi 3 ' 

Hac’K Horses — Lt -Col Baine- Whitles* . 

Bas 1 H b Capt-iin's Pride of Lrin 2 , , 
Itijor the Hon Me B’''ds\t>oJs (.lamour 3 i 


Hack Ponies — Lt -Col Holland’s Golden 

Glean 1 , P D W'adia’s Orange Bade 2 , 
P D W’adla’s Ethnical 3 

Ladles’ Hacks (Dls I) — ^Horses— H S 
Captain’s Pride of Lrin 1 , Alajor the 
Hon’bic Birdwoods Glamour 2, Major 
Oulllland's Barbara 3 

Ladle-' Hacks (Dis II) — Ponies — 1 1 -Col 
Holland’s Golden Gleam 1,1' D W adla - 
Lthnical 2, Ml's Jane ‘'liiittleworth •> 
Clean Sw cep 3 

Open Jumping — The Poona Horse s Xomin.i- 
tion 1 1 ’The Poona Hor-c’s Xoiulimtion If 
2 The Poona Hor-e’s Nomin.ition 111 3 


Be-t Horse in the ‘-boss — Captain Godtre^’^ 
\Milte Rock Ui=t Indian Rred Hor-e — 
Major!’ C Gulliland - Rarh ira 
Best Pons in the Shots — I 1) W idia - 

Ltlinh il 

Cliildren s Point- (uii itttndtd) — Mi— I 

bliuttlcssorth e tie in Ssseiji 1 All-' (. 
Lunham s Bui Bui 2, Ala-ftr Wndla- 
Moii-e 5 


Children < Pome- (attendeil) — AH— J tofiki. - 
I ucks 


Victo'ii Pome- — buiemin Hirihlm- " Mf* 
tona >0 I ’ 1 Manet kjft I’urj'irji* e 
* \ letori 1 Xo II 2 


Tonga Ponhs — Jnaannarasan 
‘ Tongi -Vo lfr2 1 . Gha 
Ba'ss ir “Tonga Ao lit* 
‘'a»it''im Pissar- Tori.a At> 


b, 1 il Ps'id*- - 
sn l.ipi 
g Pi'%’t 
"It 
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Polo & Pacing. 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 

The Bangalore Open Handicap Polo Tonmament 
final — 

Mysore Lancers 7|r goals 


■Whirlwinds .. . . .6 goals 

The Whirlwinds conceded goals on handi- 
cap ' 


RACING. 


Bangalore. 

The following are the principal results of the 
Bangalore racing season — ^ 

Epsom Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

W D Scott's Glcnpiosen (Sat lib \ Emer 1 

P A Irani’s The Streamer (8st ISlbs), 
Burn . . . 2 

Brigadier B, C B Hill’s Tetroado(7st.-81bs), 
Shankcr . ..3 

Major A W Moloney’s Brother Officer (7st 
81b), Lott . 4 

Won by a neck, li lengths, lengths. i 
Time — minute, 17 secs 


Newbury Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Winsley Hill’s Most Charming (8st 31bs), 
Brown , . 1 

0 Bandall’s Talk {9st 41bs), Evans . 2 

A S Tyebjee’s Toltec (Ost ), Carr . . 3 

T Elliott’s Tom Cobley (8st 121bs), 
Elhbbt . .. .4 

Won by IJ lengths, f length, ^ length 
Time — 1 minute, 43 2/5 secs 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup. Distance 1 
mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs Sopher’s Winged Tiger (7et. 81bs), 
Boberts . 1 


Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja of War’s High Lights (9st ), Brace 1 

A Gujndhur’s Wjnette {7st l31bs). 

Peacock , , 2 

W M Somasundararo's Smokey Sea (7st 

lOlhs ), H McQuade 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Alarm (9st 11b ), 
Carr 4 

Won by IJ lengths, J length, a shorthcad 

Time not taken 

Madras Cup Distance 6 fiulongs — 

Major llajkuraar C Desaraj Urs' Behcndie 
(8st 4lbs ), Evans 1 

Miss Pamela Clarke’s Indian Bose (Tst 
21bs ), Whiteside . 2 

T Hill’s Master McKinley (7st 121bs), 
Clarke . 8 

T Hill’s Sunny Sam {73t Olbs ), Shanker 4 

Won b> 2J lengths, J length, a shorthead 

Time — 1 minute, 18 1/5 secs 

Goodwood Plate Distance C furlongs — 

Baja of Akalkot’s Lady in Bed (8st libs ), 
.‘-ibbritt 1 

itiharaja of Parlakimedl’s Higbla (Ost 
4Ibs ), Carr . . 2 

T B ICliattau’s Anita (7st 131bs ), Peacock 3 

T Hill’s Master McKinley (7st lOlbs), 
Boberts , 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 4 length, 1 length 

Time — ^1 minute, 10 1/5 secs 


Messrs W Hill and Edward’s Petee (78t 
ISlbs ), Evans 2 

N D Bagree’s Hot House (8st 41bs ), 
Slbbntt ' 3 

Major Bajkumar C Desaraj Drs’ Preshunter 
(8st 21b8 ), Burn 4 

Won by a neck, 2* lengths, a neck 

Time — 2 minutes, 26 secs 

Narashima Baja ^Wadiyar Memorial Gold Cup. 

Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs C P Chetty’s Gaz.al (9st 21bs ), 

M O’Neale . 1 

G A Jnsdanwalla's Attaf Beg (8st lOlbs ), 
Baba Khan 2 

Sorab Khan’s Arab King (7st 31bs), 
Whiteside . » 

Thakore Saheb of Bajkot’s Bomantic 
Prince (7st 121b3 ), Boberts , 4 

Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 4 lengths. 

Time — 2 minutes, 40 secs 

Apollo Cup Distance 1 mile 

6 Subbarno’s Eager Tit (Ost 41bs ), Brace 1 

Thakore Saheb of Lathi's Bathavon (7st 
Olbs), Whiteside . . 2 

A H Ahmcdbhoy’%Shahonshah(7st lOlbs), 
Mcekings . ” 

Baja of Bobbilli’s Catalan (7st Olbs ), 
Sibbritt . . ..4 

W’on by 13 lengths, IJ lengths, 1 length 

Time — ^1 minute, 44 secs 
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Bobbin Cup Distance 1 mile — 

S F ^Tessim’s Ajax (7st 81bs), Britt 1 

A H Ahmedbhoy’s Sbalienshah (7st 81bs ), 
Shanker 2 

Baja ot Akalkot’s Congratulations (8st 
51bs ), Varsingh 3 

A Gujadhur’s Gay Lad (7st Slbs ), Peacock 4 
B'on by a neck, li lengths, i length 
Time — minute, 43 2/5 secs 
Cantonment Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 
O’Dowd’s Temperance (8st 61bs ), Carr 1 

B Tvrell’s Lovely Joan (7st 121bs), 
Boberts 2 

T Hill’s Most Charming (8st 41bs), Brown 3 
Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Egyptian Huler 
(8st 21bs), Evans . . 4 

Won by 2i lengtlis, a neck, a -neck 1 

Time — ^1 minute, 32 1/5 secs 
Bangalore Cup 'Distance 1 mile — 

Btomby’s B-are Gem (7st 11b), White- 
side 1 

Major Bajkumar C Desaraj Urs’ Freshwater 
(76t 121bs ), Evans . 2 

Maharaja of Idar’s High Lights (8st lOlbs ), 
Brace 3 

T Sopher’s Expunge (9st 41bs), Brovra .. 4 
Won by a shorthead, a head, 4 length 
Time — 1 minute, 46 4/6 secs 
Stewards' Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 


blrs Justice’s Abdal al Mosul (7st lOlbs ), 
Boberts 1 

Kelso’s Marzuk al Muluk (8st ), M 
O’Ncale 2 

Imamdin’s Tharnath {8st 51bs), Fazal 
Behman 3 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Akhu Amin 
(Ost 41bs ), Britt 4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 2 minutes, 24 2 5 secs 
Club Cup Distance 1 mile — 

K Al j ar’s Baltol (8st ), Shanker 1 
O Bandall’s Kilcash (Sst 81bs), Evans 2 
Chief of Bllkha’s Eminent (Sst lib ), 
Baffaele . 3 

G Subbarao's Trustj (Sst 21bs ), Britt . 4 
Won by a neck, a neck, J lenstli 
Time — 17 2 5 secs 

B C T C Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs Kugent Grant s Apparel (Sst 2 lbs ), 

M O’Kealc j 

J D’Souza’s Gaul (Sst 121bs ), Baba Klinn 2 
Mrs Sopher’s Winged Tiger (Sst 71b3l. 
Brown 3 

J D’Souza’s Flambeau (Sst Slbs 1 
Sfeckings . . . 4 

Won by 1 lencth a shorthead, 4 length 
Time — 2 minutes, 37 secs 


rant Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

J A Grimshaw’s Highland Sprig (Osfr), 
Boberts 1 

Brigadier B C B Hill’s Tetroado (7st 
lOlbs ),M O’Neale . 2 

Mrs L Brooker’s Mad Hatter {8st 41bs ), 
Baffaele 3 

Hilliard’s Weavers Boad (Ost 41bs), 
Brown . . ^ 

Won by 4 length, 4 length, f length 


Time — 1 minute, 38 secs 

Barrackpoye. 

The following are the principal results of the 

Barrackpore Bacing season — 

Cntenon Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr A C Curlender’s J’Ecoute (8st Slbs ), 
Sharp 1 

Mr B K Jaidka’s Faux Pas (7st 71bs), 
Ayres 2 

Mrs M T Wlieeler’s Moorsotis (8st ), 
Hams 3 

Messrs C H Heape, K W Mealing and 
K C Malimdra’s Blot (7st Olbs ), Lott 4 

Won by 1 length, i length, 2^ lengtlis 
Time — minute, 26 secs 

Chester Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Hothead’s Beflection (Ost 41bs ), Lott 1 

Mr A C Curlender’s J’Ecoute (8st Slbs ), 
Stead . . 2 

Mrs Alex A Apear’s Taqdir (8st Olbs), 
Carr 3 

Mr F Collingwood’s Little Abbot (Ost 
41bs ), Ayres . 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1 length, 14 length 
Time — minute, 14 1/5 secs 

Baraset Plate Distance li miles — 

Mr J E Bilcy’s Citron Bay (7st Olbs), 
Stead 1 

Mr W H Battj’s Dual Wave (Sst 71bs), 
Adlcv .2 

Mr B Mookerjee’s Miraculous (Ost 71bs ), 
Lott 3 

kH A Gujadhur’s Levant (Sst Slbs ), 
Smart . . 4 

W'OD bj 2 lengths, 1 length, J length 
Time — 2 minutes, 12 2/5 secs 
Bombay. 

The followmg are the prmcipal results of the 

Bombay racing season — 

Western India Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja Gacki^ar of Baroda’s National 
Flag (Ost ), Britt . 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir's Gloammg (Sst 
Gibs), Evans . 2 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior's Star of 
Gwalior (Sst Slbs), Jadhav . ..3 

Mr M D Petit’s Usk (Sst Olbs ), Southey . 4 

Won by 1 length, a head, 1 length 
Time — ^1 minute, 39 4/5 secs 
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Bathurst Plate Distance miles — 


^laharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Bishaiin 
(8st 51hs ), Britt 1 

Mr M S Hakim’s Sauce Anglaise (7st 
71hs ), Amir Ahmed 2 

Mr A Svamvur’s Linguaphone (8st 41hs ), 
Boherts , 3 

Mr M D Petit’s Tattera Sol (7st lllhs), 
Sibbntt 4 


Won by a shorthead, a head, 5 length 
Time — 2 minutes, 8 secs 

Stetchworth Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Seventh 


Heaven (lOst 71bs ), Britt 1 

Maharaja Scmdia of GTOlior’s Sultana 
Salim (9st ), Jones 2 

Mr J B, Kasperkhan’s Desert Gem (Sat 
21bs ), Da-sison 3 

Mr E C Dc Sojaa’s Star of Lanka (7at 
Olbs. ), Baffaelc 4 


Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute 22 1/5 secs 

Aga Khan’a Cup Distance l-J miles — 

Mr A S T>cbec’s Sitara (8st Olba), Burn 1 

Mr V M A Balnman’a Elilaw (8st 21bs ), 
Da\ ison 2 

Mr V Rosenthal’s Greotmga <98t libs ), 
Sibbntt 3 

Mr M D Petit’s A^on Song (7st 121bs ), 
Sontbej . 4 

Won bj a head, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 2 minutes, 38 2/5 secs 

Doncaster Plate Distance 6 furlongs — j 


Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Bashir 
(8st 21bs ), Marrablc 1 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Wing (8st ), Sibbntt 2 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Eyrefield (7st 
12 lbs ), Baffaelc 3 

Maharaja Scindia of Guahor’s Flower of 
India (8«t lllbs ), Jadhav 4 


\\ on b> 1 length, 2 lengths, a head 
Time — 1 minute, 13 secs 

Stewards’ Cup Distance miles — 

Mr M D Petit’s Kotor (8st 8lbs ), Sibbntt 1 
( lilcf of BilKha’s Dark Wings (8st ), Meckings 2 
Mr~ Marbeth's Aftalon (8st ), Baffaelc 3 

Me‘-‘5r« A H andM H Ahmedbhoy’s Sha- 
hcnsliah (8st 21bs ), Roberts . 4 

Won bj 3i lengths, 1 length, 11 length 
Time — 2 minutes, 8 4/5 «ec« 


1 Mentmore Handicap Distance IJ miles — 

Mr A S Tyebjee’s Sitara (8st 41bs ), Bum 1 

Mr V Rosenthal’s Greetmgs (9st 41b8), 
Evans , . 2 

Mr B Earle’s Moncole (7st 131bs),Meckmg8 3 

Mr 8 C Woodward’s Caraba8 (8st Clbs), 
Bromley 4 

Won by 1 length, a shortheadj a head 

Time — 2 minutes, 10 1/6 secs 

Wmdsor Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Old Re- 
liance (8st 31bB ), Sibbntt , 1 

Mr Andrew’s Scotland For Ever (8st 4lbs ), 
Bum . 2 

Sit Sultan Chinoy’s Hot Bun 11 (7st lllbs ), 
MArrable 3 

Maharaja ScinSia of Gwalior’s El Morocco 
(8st ), Bromley 4 

Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, a shorthead 

Time — ^1 minute, 27 secs 


Braboume Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 


Mr S C Woodward’s Carabas (7st 41bs ), 
Bromley 1 

Mr V Rosenthal’s Greetings (8st 91bs), 
Bum 2 

Sfr Jamsetjee Jcejceblioy’s Leandcr (8st 
91bs), Evans . 3 

Mrs A Svamvur’s Sen Battle (Sst 71b8), 
Roberts 4 


Won by 2 lengths, a shorthead, 1 length 

1 Time — 1 minute, 53 4/5 secs 

Rous Handicap Distance 1 mile — 

Mr V M A Rahiman’s Elilnw (Sst 21bs ), 
Baffaele . 1 

Prince of Berar’s Highland Sprig (Sst lOIbs ), 
Evans . 2 

Mr F A Inmi’s Cougar (9st 11b), B 
McQuade • 3 

Mr A H AVadia’s Ministrone (Set 11b), 
Maxwell 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengths, \ length 

Time — 1 minute, 40 1/5 secs 

Cooperage Handicap Distance 1 mile, 1 

furlong — 

Mr Harmony’s Muwaffa<i al Ilah (7Bt, 81bs ), 
Roberts • ^ 

Mr K B Pole’s Hassar(8st Clbs ), Raffaclc 2 

M.'iharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Rabdan 
(9st 11b), Britt . 3 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda's Marshal 
(8st 91bs ), Marrablc . ^ 

Won by IJ lengths, 1 length, 14 lengths 

Time — 2 minutes, 8 1/5 secs 
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Wellington Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Maharaja Gaeltwar of Baroda’s National 


Plag(9st 21bs), Britt 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Moot Law (8st 
4 lbs ), Evans 2 

Mr J D Banatwalla’s Ballinahown (Tst 
Tibs ), Bromley 3 

Sir Jamsetjee Jcejcebhoj''s Icander (8st 
Tibs ), Koberts 4 

Won by J length, 3 length, 3 length 
Time — 1 minute 41 1/5 secs 

Redcar Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Mr A H Wadla’s Multyfarnham (Tst 
91bs ), Raflaelc 1 


>Ir V M A Rahiman’s Elilaw (8st lllbs ), 
Thompson 2 

Maharaja Gachwar of Baroda's Blsharln 
(8st 21bs ), Britt 3 

Mr A Svanivur’s Linguaphone (8st 21bs ), 
Roberts . 4 

Won b> 2 lengths, a ahorthead, a neck 

Time — 1 minute, 50 2/5 secs 

November Plate Distance 0 furlongs — 

Maharani Chimnabai Gackuar of Baroda 
and Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Don’t 
Shoot (8st ), Southey 1 

Maharaja of Parlakiiuedl’s ValkiTian (8st 
4Ihs ), Burn 2 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Ring (Tst 121bs ), Sibbritt 3 

Mr M C M Salim’s Lotharic (9st ),Daaison 4 

Won by J length, IJ lengths, 1 length 

Time — 1 minute, 15 2/5 secs 

Muhammerah Plate Distance T furlongs — I 


Mr J R Kasperkhan and J R Slelita’s 
Desert Gem (9st 41bs ), Daiison 1 

Mr F A Iram’s Astafer Allah (8st j, B 
AlTcQuade 2 

Maharaja Gackaar of Baroda’s Can You 
(9st ), Marrablc 3 

Maharaja Gaekaar of Baroda’s Rabdan 
(Sst I31bs ), Britt 4 


\\ on bj 2 lengths, 5 lengths, 2 lengths 

Time — 1 minute, 37 1 5 sets 
Stotkton Plate Distance C furlong® — 

M ill Irani Taraliai of Kolhajnir’s Mormon 
(e®t Slbs) sit.britt 1 

Mr 11 llomer « (linger Bo\ (S't Sib® ), 
MarraMe 2 

Maharaja sieindia of Gaahor® llolh (Janh 
(fst Jib- ) Jones j 

Mr K ''ami ur s So That’s 1 hat (S't 21h« J 
B MiQiiadt 4 

Bon li\ 1 hngth 2} hneth® i lingth 

'rime — ] riinuti Ki 2 5 sei-« 


Cheveley Handicap Distance 6 furlongs — 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Moot Laii (Sst 
41bs), Evans 1 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Old Re- 
liance (Sst ), Slbbntt ‘2 

Nawabzada Fakhr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Dancing Comet (Sst 21bs ), Brace J 

Mr Andrciv ’s Scotland For Ev er (Sst Gibs), 
Burn 4 


Won by 2 lengths, SJ- lengths, a shorthcad 

Time — 1 minute, 15 secs 

Wavertree Handicap Distance 1 mile, 1 

furlong — 

Mr J D Banatnalla’s Ballinahoivn (9st ), 
Jones 1 

Mr M D Petit’s Avon Song (Sst Olb® ), 
Southey 2 

Maharaja Gnekwar of Baroda’s Slialivahan 
(Sst 51bs ), Britt 3 

Mr V Jf A Rahiman’s Cobalt (Sst Tibs ), 
Burn I 

Won bv 11 lengths, a shorthcad i length 

Time — 1 minute, 50 secs 

Governor’s Cuj) Distance Ij mile® — 

Maharaja Scindia of GMallor’® Mower of 
Gwalior (Sst 4lbs ), Roberts 1 

Mr O Cliotani’s Oliver (Sst lllhs ), Jones 2 

Shri Pashwanji Sahiba of Idars Vitidvke 
(9st 911)S ), Brace t 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior « Red 1 lower 
(Sst Slbs ), Jadhav 4 

Won b> .1 neck, li lengths, a si.ottliead 

Time — 2 minutes. 8 4 5 sec® 

Eclipse Stakes of India Distance 1 j mile® — 


Maharnji Giekwar of Baroda® Golden 
rawn(0't 41h-), Britt 1 

Mvlinraja '*(.lndla of Gwalior - Pi'crot (9-t 
Till® ), Jones 2 

Mr V Rosenthal s Greeting- (8-t Tibs ), 
Raffael 3 

Maharaja of Kn-hinlr’® Gloaming (U.* 4lh3 ), 

Ev an- 4 


Bon h\ 2 lingth-, 2 lingth' 11 length® 

Time — 2 minute®, 4 2 5 secs 

Chief of Ja-den Cuj) Di-tanee (» firlong® — 

Mrs D Hill’- ( liurch Bell (T^t 121b= ), 
M.irrahlc 1 

Mr B 1) Doctors l'irilou=r (T-- 11U>- ), 

B Ml Qiiadi 2 

Mr O tliotani « Pi-ta BadamC—t ) ‘-oi'thu ^ 

Maharaja ‘(ilndla of Gvaho' - M'dui 
Ponipadojr (7»t lllli« ) Rot * 

BTon iiv a lit cl . 1 l<iigth, a (•lio’** - , ' 

Time — 1 miuuti .111 S 
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General ObalduUah lEZhan Memorial Gold Cup 
Distance IJ miles — 

Kaja of Miraj’s Ajinkya Tara (Ssfc Tibs ), 
Daiison .. . .. . 1 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Seventh Heaven 
(9st ), Britt . . . . . . 2 

ilr P J Mehta’s Hikmat Pasha {8st 121bs), 
Jones . . .3 

Mr F J Lala’s Fadhh Minshad (Sst Tibs ), 
Bromley . .4 

TVon by a shorthead, 3 lengths 2 lengths 
Time — 2 minutes, 20 1/5 secs 

Jammu Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Playwright (Sst, 
Evans . . 1 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Orange Flower 
(9st ), Sibbntt , . . . . .2 

Baja of Akalkot’s Black Ma^c (Sst 41hs ), 
Southey . . . . .3 

Baja of Akalkot’s Ko Wonder (Sst lllbs), 
Davison . . ..4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute, 14 1/5 secs 

Grand Western Handicap Distance IJ 
miles — 

Maharaja Sclndia of Gwalior’s Pierrot (9st 
21b3) Jones .. . 1 

air A S Tyebjee’s Sitara (Sst. 21bs ), Bum 2 

Mr V Bosenthal’s Greetings (Sst 41bs), 
Baffacle . 3 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwaliot’s Golden Tiger 
(Sst ), Boberts . . . . 4 

Won by-l} lengths, 1 length, } length 
Time — 2 mmutes, 6 2/5 secs. 

Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance T 
furlongs — 

5Iaharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Golden 
Fawn (Sst lllbs ) Britt ^ . 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Engaged (Tst Slbs ), 
Baffaele 2 

3Ir Andrews Scotland For Ever (Sst 41bs ), 
Bum . .3 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Old Be- 
hance(83t lllbs ), Slbbrltt . 4 

Won by 1} lengths, a bead, 3 length 
Time —1 minute, 25 4/5 secs 

Cmibndgeslure Stakes Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong — 

3Ir ATSiami-ur’sLlnguaphone (Sst), Jones 1 

Mr S C Woodward’s Carabas (Sst Tibs ), 
Boberts . ... .2 

Mr A Higgins’ Bavioli (Sst ), Bromley . , 3 

3Ir M D Petit’s Torch Boyal (Sst 91bs ), 
Southey . ' 4 

Won by a shorthead, IJ lengths, a head 
Time —1 minute, 53 secs 


Bombay Arab Derby. Distance 14 ndles — 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Seventh 
Heaven (9st 51bs ), Britt . 1 

Mr J B Kasperkhan and F J Mehta’s 
Hikmat Pasha (9st 21bs ), Jones 2 

Mr P B Mehta’s FadhU Minshad (Sst^ 
51bs ) Bromley ... 3 

Maharam Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Tlbayan 
Faisal (9st 21b3 ), Sibbntt . 4 

Won by 1 length, J length, 1 length . 

Time — 2 mmutes, 54 secs 

Mysore Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja Gaekw ar of Baroda’s Gay Spaniard 
(9st 121bs), Bntt •• • 1 

Mr O Chotam’s Oliver (Sst ), Jones 2 

Madame Keim’s Mahboob (Tst 12lbs ), 
Marrable . ... 3 

Shri Pashwanji Saheba of Idar’s Vandjke 
(Sst 41bs ), Brace . . • * 

Won by 3 length, a head, a shorthead 

Time — 1 mmute, 40 2/5 secs. 

Drmds Lodge Handicap Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Andrew’s Scotland For Ever (Sst 
lOlbs ), Bum . . 1 

Messrs B K Poddar and M D Somany’s 
Let Slip (9st ), Bromley . . 2 

Maharam Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Old Bc- 
hance (9st ), Sibbntt . 3 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Moot Ltfw (Sst 
ISlbs ) Evans . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 1} lengths, 14 lengths 

Time — 1 minute, 13 1/5 secs 

« 

Colaba Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Salmon 
Bar (Sst lllbs ), Bromley • 1 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Snow White 
(Sst 2lhs ), Britt . . • 2 

Maharaja Scmdin of Gwalior’s Flower of 
India (93t ), Boberts . . • • S 

Mr J L Hutson’s Fortunate Lad (Sst 
21bs ). Jones . . • • * 

Won by i length, J length, a shorthead 

Time — ^1 minute, 39 secs 

Eve Champion Stakes Distance 1} miles — 

I Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Flower of 
Gwahor (Sst ISlbs ), Boberts . • . 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Sunny Dan (Sst ^ 
eibs ), Evans . . • • • - 

Mr C A Murad’s Shentoy (Sst lOlbs ), 
Britt . • 3 

Sul Sultan Chinoy’s Mirage (Sst Slbs ), 
Hayat Mahomed . . . • • * 

Won by a neck, 12 lengths, 4 lengths 

Time — 2 minutes, 10 4/5 secs 
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C N "Wadii Gold Cup Distance li miles — 

Mr V DoscntliaVs Greetings (7st lOlbs), 
Slbbritt . 1 

Maharaja Gaekvrar of Baroda’s Steel Helmet 
(9st 11b), Britt 2 

Maharaja Scindia of Gimlior’s Finalist 
(9st 81bs ), Jones 3 

Mr B K Poddar’s Bistolfl (9st 11b), 
Bromley ^ 

Won bj 5 length, a neck, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 minutes, 10 3/5 sees 

Bajplpla Gold Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Engaged (7st 91bs ), 
Baffaelc 1 

Maharani Chiniinabai Gaeknar of Baroda 
and Maharaja* of Cooch-Behar’s Don’t 
Shoot (7st 131bs ), Southey 2 

Mr Andrew ’s Scotland For Ever (Sst 71bs), 
Burn 3 

Maharaja of Kashmu’s Gloaming (8st 51bs ), 
Eaans 4 

Won bv * length, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute, 38 sees 

Hughes Memorial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja Oackwar oi Batoda’s Golden Fa-vm 
(Ost lib), Britt . . . 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimcdl's Good Fare (8st 
5lbs ), Slbbritt 2 

Mr B K Poddar’s Bistolfl (Ost 11b), 
Broinlcj 3 

Maharaja Selndia of Gwalior’s Golden Tiger 
(Sst 51bs ), Hoberts " 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, a head 
Time —1 minute 39 4/5 sees 

Turf Club Cup Distanee IJ miles — 

Mr K T Sampat s Sanjakdar (7st Gibs ), 
Bronilca 1 

Mr r Abeasundercs Shaaal Kajif (Sst 
4lbs ) Da\ Ison 2 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Young Tiger 
(S-t ), Britt S 

Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Dbayan 
Faisal (9=t ), Slbbritt 4 

Won b\ J length, S lengths, l«lcngth 
Time — 3 nunutes, 20 «ccs 

Baeulla Club Ciiji Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Y Koscnthal •>. Grcetlncs (8«t Olb^ ), 
Jone= . 1 

Mahiraja Gaekwar of Baroda’» Steel Helmet 
(o^t 9 11)' ), Britt 2 

Mr A « Taol.Jfe ' Sitara (S't Vlh* ), Bum 3 

Mr M P Pitlt s 4a on Song (7't nib-) 
Slbbritt 4 

B on ba a head i hngth. * length 
Time — 3 minute' 7 3 5 secs. 


Calcutta. 

The following are the principal results of the 
Calcutta Hacing season — 

Kesteven Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Miss Pamela Clarke’s On Appro (Sst lOlbs ), 
(Clarke 1 

Messrs K D and K D Bagree’s Flamg 
(Glance (Sst ), Morlcy 2 

Mrs P D Bolton’s Panaster (Sst 91bs ), 
Walsh 3 

Mir S B Varma’s Sally’s Gift (Sst 21bs ), 
Marrs 4- 

Won by 2 Icngtlis, 14 lengths, a neck 
Time — ^1 minute, 39 secs 
Maepberson Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr B K Poddar’s Bistolfl ' (Ost 71bs), 
Stead 1 

Mrs Alex A Apear’s El Obro (Ost 71bs ), 
Carr 2 

Mrs J H Goswrcll’s Bold Kick (7st lllbs ), 
Adley 3 

Sir David Ezra’s Phakos (Ost 71bs ), 
Marland 4 

Won by 34 lengths, 3 length, IJ length 
Time — 2 minutes, 6 2/5 sees 
Burdw an Cup (Hurdles) Distance IJ miles — 

Mr A Gujahdui’s Pooh Bear (lOst 71bs ), 
■peacock 1 

Messrs K D Gje and W H Battj’s Fas- 
cinated (lOst 71bs ), Scarlett 2 

Mrs W F J Daais’s Widden Hill (lOst 
31bs ), Jackson 3 

Mr G McElligot’s Lemanaghan (lOst 31bs), 
Smart . 4 

Won bj 4 lengths IJ lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 3 minutes, 17 secs 
Ellcnborough Plate Distance 0 furlongs — 
Messrs N D Bagree and Clnmna’s 
First ThjTne (Sst 11b ), Harl« 1 

Mr K Basu’s Port Ro% al (Sst 51b« ), Fov 2 

Mrs Alex A Apear’s Taqdir (9't 21bs ), 
Carr 3 

Mr R B Haddow's Kinkajou (Ost 411)'), 
Sharp . 4 

Won by l| length®, a head, a shorthcad 
Time — 1 minute, 13 4,5 sees 
King-Emperor’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr G K Kusri’s Baqlaaa (9't 3lb® ), 
Wahli ' 1 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior s Finalist (O-t 
31b® ), Jone® 2 

Maharaja of Parlakiraeili’® Good Fire (P't* 
31b« ), Mans . 3 

Mr® -■tlex A Apear’® El Obro (O-t 3Il>' ), 
Carr . 4 

Won by IJ length, a sborthcad, li-l'‘iigr’-i' 
Time — 1 minute, 3S 2 5 see-- 
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Grand Annnal (Hurdles) Distance 2 nailea — 

Jlessrs N D Gye and W H Batty’s I'as- 
cinated (list 61bs ), Scarlett 1 

Mrs W F J Davis’s Widden Hill (list 
lib ), Jactson • 2 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Metat (lOst 
nibs ), Brovffi . 3 

Marchioness of Linhthgon ’s Assault at Arms 
(Ost lllbs ), Smart 4 

Won by 0 lengths, 2 lengths, 4 lengths. 

Time — 3 minutes, 46 4/5 secs •• 


Hilliard Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

HD G N Musry’s Baqlava (Ost Tibs), 
VTalsh 1 

Messrs B K Poddar and M D Somany’s 
Let Slip (7st lllbs), Ayres . 2 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’S Good Fare (Ost ), 
Marrs . ' ..3 

Mr B K Poddar’s Bistolll (Ost 71bs), 
Stead . . 4 

Won by a head, li lengths, H lengths 
Time — ^1 mmute, 26 1/5 secs 


Anderson Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr R R Haddow’s Kinkajou (8st Slbs), 
Sharp 1 

Miss Pamela Clarke’s On Appro (8st 121bs ), 
Marrs 2 

Mr C P Mackenzie’s Koa (7st 61ba ), 
Peacock . 3 

Mrs P D Bolton’s Panastcr (Sst lOlbs ), 
Walsh 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, i length 
'rime — 1 ndnute, 30 2/5 secs 

Viceroj *8 Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Maharaja of Gualior's Finalist (Ost 31bs ), 


Jones 1 

Mr B K Poddar's Bistolfi (Ost 31bs), 
Stead . 2 

3Ir <5 K Bhattcr's Theogundi (Ost Slbs ), 
il.irrs 3 

Maharaja Oackuat of Baroda’s Steel Helmet 
(S*;! Sib'S ), Carr 4 

Won hv 1 length, 24 lengths 8 lengths 

Time — 2 minutes, 50 secs 


f ooch-Bthar Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 fifrlongs — 

Slessrs B K Poddar and M D Somany’s 
ban Francisco (7st 41bs ), Stead, 1 

Sir David Ezra’s Cave Man (7st 121bs ), 
Jlorlcj 2 

3lr S K Bhattcr’s Theogundi (8st lOlbs ), 
Marrs 3 

Messrs C Heape, K Mealing and K Jlalien- 
dra s Blot (7st lOlbs ), Lott 4 

M on b\ 2 length, a shorthead, 3 lengths 

’1 line — 2 minutes, 10 secs 

Lads 3Iary Herbert War Pund Cup Distance 

11 miles — 

Mr'- 1 H GosvvcU’sMt Justice (7st 131bs), 


Adltj 1 

Mt='rs Pamiick and F C J Steuart’s 
, Garrj lands {7st lOlbs ), Lott 2 

Mr R R Haddou's Solldiuni (Sst Slbs), 
Sharp 3 

' Mr K- Basu’s Buzburv (Sst Gib's ), poy 4 

Won bv 2 lengths, 11 lengths, a shorthead 
lirne — 2 minutes, 0 1/ > secs 


Gatwick Plate Distance li miles — 

Messrs C H Heape, K W Mealing and K C 
MAbindra's Blot (7st 61bs ), Lott . 1 

Sir David Ezra’s Nexus (7st Slbs ), Stead 2 

Sir David Ezra’s An Apple A Day (7st Slbs ), 
Whiteside 3 

Sir S K Bhatter’s Theogundi (Ost 31bs), 
Scarlett . . . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, IJ lengths, a head 
Time — 2 minutes, 10 secs 

Arthur Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Wansfell (Sst ), 
Peacock 1 

Messrs B K Poddar and M D Somany’s 
> Let Slip (Sst 7lbs ), Walsh . 2 

Mr F CollmgiTOod’s Little Abbot (7st 
51b8 ), AjTres 3 

Mrs Alex A Apear’s El Obro (Sst lllbs ), 
Carr 4 

Won by a neck, 2 lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute, 27 4/5 secs 

Karachi. 

The foUowmg are the results of the Karachi 
Races — 

Karachi Hurdles Distance 2 miles — 

Capt G H Carr’s Hadagaln (list 4Ibs ), 
Major Benn • 1 

Mr R B Kennard’s Pas Seul (Ost 2lbs ), 
Mohd Dm ..2 

Capt PAH Hennekar's Miles Hawk 
(list 21b8 ),,Field . 3 

aiajor IV H Keir’s Northants (12st Gibs ), 
Capt Hcnneker 4 

Won by 4 length, 2 lengbts, 3 length 
Time — 3 minutes, 55 2/5 secs 

Sind Hurdles Distance 2 miles — 

Capt R E J Come’s Coster Boy (Ost Tibs ). 

Pearson , ■ 

Mr R B Kennard’s Confident (lOst lib ), ^ 
Owner . . . . • " 

Won by distance 

Time — 3 minutes, 58 3/5 secs 


Racing, 


gzg 


/ 

K W I T C Cup Distance 0 lurlongs — 

3Irs G Dudlp\ JIatlieu’s K.cjnotc (9st 
Gibs ), Roxburgh 1 

Sir Lall Kapur s Scullinc (9st 31bs ), 
Southey 2 

Slajor W H Kerr’s Cora Wall (8st ), Adlev 3 

Mr B JI Jolle\ bar’s Three Seat (7st 
lOlbs ), Pearson 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths, a shorthcad 

Time — 1 minute, 7 2/5 secs 

Goaenior’s Cup Distance 7 lurlongs — 

Mrs E Barker’s Pistachio (7st Gibs ), 

Tj moil 1 

Mr Diirrant s Kiltnahan (Sst 21bs ), 
Southej 2 

Sirs W E J DaMS s Gordon (9st ) Marrable 3 

Capt Henneker’s Widdeii Hill (9st 11b ), 
Eicld 4 

Won bv 1 length, 1 length a shorthead 

Time — 1 minute, 29 4/5 secs 

Club Cup Distance 14 miles — 

Mr Giilam Ah Rashid s Safradon Beg (lOat 
11b ), Roxburgh 1 

Sir Ahan Slohd’s Adib Paha (Sst 11b), 
Maxwell 2 

Sir Mohd Khuja’s El Hakim (7st lllbs ), 
Ah Bux 3 

Mr P K Sathe s Kahan (7st ), TiTuon 4 

Won b\ a shorthead, 4 lengths, 4 lengths 

Time — 3 minutes, 2 1/5 secs 

Seth D K Aswini Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Madras. 

The following arc the pnncipil results of 
the Sladni'- R lies — 

Parlakimedi Cup Diatance 1 J iiiilc* — 

Sir G A Tasdanwall I’s Attn Beg (Ost 
31bs ), Baba Khan 1 

Sir A C Kaidii s Santa Clau« (S-t 31b5 ), 
Harding 2 

Sir A E D'Silva’s Knhailan Dliafir (8«t 
11b), J O’Xcalc 3 

Mr Iinamdin s A«ad (S»t 711)« ) P Rolnnan 4 

Won b\ a shorthead £ length, 2 Uiigtli- 

Tune — 2 minutes, 23 2 5 sec ^ 

K O Goldie SIciiiorial Plate DUtance 1 

mile, 1 furlong — 

Sirs Justices Slellowpore (7't 71bs ), 
bhanker 1 

Sirs C X Reeds Hill r} Acro-s (S't lib), 
Clarke 2 

SIi SI Subbiah’s Queen s SIu«Kk (S-t 21b' ), 

H Black 3 

M on by a head, i length 

Time — 1 minute, 55 2 5 'CCS 

Kirlampiidi Cup Distance G fuilongs — 

Major R 3\rell« SIciiu Sutkiagc (S-t 


31bs ), Baba Khan 1 

Sirs F Cheesles « Bobbj In The Bun 
(Sst lllbs ), li Black 2 

Major Rajkiimar C Desaraj Urs’ Bcliendlc 
(Sst 21bs ), took 3 

Major J B C nmiingham’s Xight Vixen 
(Sst lOlbs), 31 O’Xeilc 4 

Won bj a head, a slioitheid, { len.tli 
Time — 1 minute, 15 1 '5 «ci' 


Sir lall Kapur s Scullme (Ost 51bs ), Adlev 

Sir SI H Kidwai’s Ro\al Sceptre (Sst 
51bs ) Laloo 

Mr ‘iliali Baudm’s Turkish Knight (S«t 
21b' ) SI irrable 

Sir <5 A All & Aircrait (7st Slb« ), Piirtoo- 
singh 

Won b\ a shorthead, 2 lengths, 5 lengths 

Time — 1 minute, 31 2 5 secs 

Linclield Plate Di^tanec 1 mile — 

Mr Durnnt s Kiltnah ni (S^t 111b' ) 
bomliej 

Col R L Vance « Gallo (S't 101b' ), Adlev 

Mrs 'w J' J Gordon (O-t Mb'), 

SI imblc 

Cajit 1 A Davids Xaidor (7't 101b*), 
I’lirtoO'iiiLh 

S\o’i bv 11 Uugth*, 3 Icnnh*, 2 lengths 

Time — 1 lamute, 43 2 5 s C' 


1 Travancorc Ciiji Di*tance 0 iiirion.' 

! Mr R TvrtU’s Mlvtr Arnioiir (e"» bibs), 

^ ' Baba Kh in 1 

Sir b A A Annannli! tliiltiir' "iiowy 
, (S*t 131b' ), J O Ac lb 2 

® Sir S b V.i'iii' Ri'iiig ''iin ('S-t lf'’b- ), 

. Best 3 


4 Sir T Hill ' Sli'ter SIcKii’li V (7-1 0.1') 
i SI O Xt lie 

I Won bv a 'hortlicail IJ bivtli', .i link 
I Tune — 1 iiiuiute, 21 2 5 'Pf' 


lSIv*oreCHP Di'*ami 1 mil'' — 

< Sir S A \ Anniiiialil tlKiliir- Ko’ha- 
1 1 pur Pride (7't 121b- ) J O >• J 


2 | 

! 

3i 


Sir' tu*ti(C' J-axiiiidhar (7-1 4'-), 

''hanki r 

Sirs 1. Grclg ' Kilf-h (S-* ), H ir*' .. 
Sir b b Va-an’' RMi 2 - a C' X 3- I - J, 


1 


t't 

M on by a nTk, 2 '< -’I r 1 d 
Time — 1 I'lljut'*, 41 2 5 
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Racing 


Oxiori Plate Distance 1 mile — 

ilr S C ■^■oodvraxd’sSrolialeblDi (8st Slbs), 

"VT est • . « • .1 

ilajoT Kajkumar C Desaraj Drs’ rxeshixater 
(9st 4lbs) J O’Keale .. 2 

H E Hon Sir ArtlraT Hope’s Lambetb 
'9ralb(83t 21bs), SI O’Neale . -.3 

Sit SI Somasimdaram’s Smoky Sea 
(7st Tibs ), H SIcQuade . . . 4 

VTon by J length J length, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 minnte 43 2/5 secs 


Trades Cup Distance 14 miles — 

Sirs C N Heed’s Hurry Across (8st), 
Clarke . . .. 1 


1 


Sir A E DeSilva’s La Bievre (8st lOlbs ) 
Boivley . . , " 

Sir* Justice’s Slellovrpore (Tst 91bs ) 
Shanker . Si 


Sir SI Subbiah’s Jervis Bay (Tst 61bs), 
Kosen 

Vi'on by 1 length 2 lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 2 mmutes, 12 1 '5 secs 

St wards’ Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Sir fe C. Woodward’s Verou (8st 11b), 
West 

Hr* F Cheeslej’* Bobby In The Barn 
(Sst 41bs), H Black 

Sir S A A Annamalai Cliettiar’s Snowy 
(Sst 41bs ) J O’Neale 

Mrs C N Heed’s VTiiliam Bell (Sst ), Clarke 
Won bj I length, 4 length li lengths 
Time — 1 minute 15 2 o secs 

Maharaja 01 Venkatagin Memorial Cup Dis- 
fncc G lurlong 

Mr G A Ja=danwall3'« Bahman (Tst 
lOlos ), J O'Neale 

Mr A T New’s Tha'alab (Sst 51bs ), H 
McQuade 

Mr* Nusrtnt Grant's Moh«in Sand (Sst 
'•III' ), Clarke 

Mr Saleh Moo*a’s Night Hawk (Sst 31b* ), 
Hardim: 

M on by 3 length*, I length, 14 lengths 
lime — 1 minute 23 1 5 secs 

H »' T C Plate * Di*rance 1} mile* — 

Mr* P E France's Wanderer (S^t 13Ib«) 
H Black 

Mr* S P Witkram*inha s Warrior = Call 
(Drc lib ), Bov ley 

Mr N D Basree’s Blazina Star (Tst 101b* ), 
J O’Neale . ' . . 

Mr 31 Wemj=*’ Le Due (9*t 4lb*), 

llardina 

Won bv J length, 11 length*, Ij length* 
Time — 2 niinut«, 9 3/3 sc-s 


4! 


Bobbih Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr G A Jasdanwalla’s Legion n (Tst 
91bs), Mohideen .. „ 1 

Mr. M. Lahori’s Bahar Neel (8st lOlbs), 
Fazal Hhan . . . 2 

Mrs A. L J Tahb’s Kolhapur (Sst 41bs ), 
Diab Nassar . . - 3 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar’s Shatra 
(Tst MOlbs ), J O’Neale . 4 

Won by 1 length, a neck, f length 

Time — 1 mmnte 53 4/5 secs 

Eaja Yenugopal Memorial Plate Distance 

IJ miles — 

Mrs C N Heed’s Hurry Across (Sst 91bs ), 
Clarke . _ 1 

Mrs Justice’s Mellowpore (Tst lllbs ), 
Shanker . , 2 

Mi- M Snbhiali’s Jervis Bay (Tst lllbs ), 

J O’Xeale .. .3 

Mr A E deSilva’s La Bievre (Ost 21bs), 
Cook 4 

Won by a neck, i length, 2 lengths ^ 

Time — 2 minutes 16 4/5 secs 


! Newmarket Plate Distance 5 furlongs — 

. J Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar’s Snowy 
I (Tst 61b*), H Black . 1 

l| Mr S C Woodward’s Nothing Left (Tst 


1 

2i 

I 

1 

Si 

4 


91bs ), West 

Major J B Cunningham’s Night Vixen 
(Sst 81b« ), Clarke , ' 3 

Mr A St amiTir’s Column n (Tst lOlbs), 
EUiott . , 4 

Won bj 1 length, IJ lengths, 5 length. 

Time — 1 minute 4 3/5 secs 

, Madras Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr C Woodward’s Vezou (Sst. 12Ibs), 
West .' 1 

Mr S A .A Annamalai Chettiar s Shankax- 
prasad (Sst k J O’Neale , 2 

Mm L Brooker’s Mad Hatter (9st 41b= ), 
Baba Khan ' S 

Mrs Justice's Bomney’s Girl (Tst 121bs ), 

Shanker .... 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 3 length, li lengths 
Time — 1 minnte IT secs 
Mysore. 

I The following are the prmcipal results of the 
1 Mysore racing season — 

' Botrring Plate Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mrs L Brooker’s Mad Hatter (Tst 91b« ), 

• ' Eaffaele ^ 

Kaja of Akalkot’s Nuit de Noel (9st lllbs ). ^ 

1 Bum . ' 

\ Mr N Hupehand’s Dick T.apper (Tst 71b* ), 

I Billet • 

' Bnpadier H C H Hill’s Tetrondo (Tst 
1 Tib* ), Roberts . • • ■* 

i Won bj I length, 1 length, i length. 

I Time — 1 minute 17 second.*. 


Racing, 
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Stewards’ Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Lira G Gnmshaw’s Highland Spng (Sst 
131bs ), Roberts ^ " 1 

Mrs S C Wooduard’s Molnlebbi (Sst 
51bs ), Peacock 2 

Mr O Randall’s Talk (9st 21bs ), Cook 3 

Major Rajkmnar C Desaraj Urs’ Freshwater 
(Sst Slbs ), Esans 4 

Won bj a shorthcad, J length, a neck 
Time — 1 minute 46 secs 


R W I T C Cup Di'tance 0 furlongs — 


Mr O Chotsm’s Paj master (9st 41b3), 
Meckings 1 

Mr O Chotanl’s Pi^ta Badam (Sst Slbs ), 
Ralfoelc Dead-hcat 1 

Mr G H Sliisra ’s Sunns Dan (Sst lllbs ), 
Brace 3 

Lira .Tiistice’s Kiinigal (Sst lllbs ), B 
McQuade . 4 


Dend-heat, i length, a neck 
Time — 1 minute 10 1/5 secs 


Rajarslu Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr O Chotani’s Lakhpat (Sst lOlbs ), 
Raffaele 1 

Mr O Chotani’s Mayboob’s Choice (Sst 
olbs ), Peacock 2 

Mr O Randall’s Rilcash (Sst 121bs ), Cook 3 

Raja of Akalkot’s Can Can (Sst Slbs), 
.Slbbrltt 4 

Won by i length, a shorthcad, 2 length 
Time — 1 minute 50 secs 


Sardar M Lakshmlkantaraj Urs* Cup Dis- 
tance 1 mile 1 furlong — 

Maharaja Gaeknar of Baroda’s Akliti Amin 
XSst Slbs ), Britt 1 

3Ir G A tTasdanwalla’s The Pilot (Sst 
Slbs ), J O’Nealc 2 

Mr Chakmadin’s Golden Hill (Sst lllbs ), 
E\ans 3 

Mr S D Abraham’s Jitterburgs (Sst Dibs), 
Whiteside 4 

Won b> li lengtlLS, 1 length, 4 length 


Sri Kantecraaa Harasimha Raja Wadijar 

Memorial Gold Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mr Saleh Moosa’s Night Hawk (7st 41bs ), 
Shankcr 1 

Mr C P Chetty's Garal (Dst lib), M 
O’Ncale . 2 

Raja of Miraj’s Shcikli Shallal (Sst 41bs ), 
Clarke ,, ,3 

Mr Sj cd Salhe's Bam Tamim (Sst 41bs ), 
Evans 4 

Won b> 2 length, J length, a head 
' Time — 1 minute 24 secs 

C P Clietta Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Maliaraji Gaekwar of Baroda’s Star of 
Birodi(7!!t 131bs ), Britt 1 

Mr G Subbarao’s Eager lit (S't lllbs ), 
Brace . 2 

Raja of Bobbili » Catalan (7't Tibs ) Tait 3 

Raja of Akalkot’s Black Magic (Ost 411>s ), 
Sibbrltt 4 

Won b\ 31 lengths, 2 length® 4 lengths 

Time — 1 minute 31 3 5 «cc« 


Time — 2 minutes 38 2/5 secs 


Heath Memorial Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 
Raja I Dhanrajgir’s Knight Jill (7»t Slbs ), 
Raffaele 1 

Major Rajkumar C Desaraj Urs’ Freshwater 
(Sst Slbs ), Evans 2 

Mrs D Balfour’s Blllard (7®!* 121bs), 
Peacock 3 

Mr N D Bagree’s Final Glance (0-1 4lb3 ), 
Sibbrltt 4 


Won bj 3 lengths 4 lengtlis 2} lengths 
Time — 1 minute 28 secs 


Mysore Gold Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr J C D Vanrenen’s Phlldcrcr (7®! 
ISlbs ), Eaans 1 

Mr G Siibbarao’s Eager ’fit (6-t 711)5 ), 
Brace » 

Mr O Cliofam’>« 0-man Pasha (7st 7ibs ), 
Peacock j 

Mr A K Ahmedbhoa’- ‘>h ihen-hah (7-t 
41bs ). hitf -idt 4 


Mon b\ IJ Icnghts If length-, a netk 
Time — 1 minute 42 sees 


R C T C Cup Di-fance 1 mile 3 furlong- — 

Mr- '*ophcr’- M inged Tiger (8-t lllb-). 
Brow n 

Mr® N K R iMiiond - Foot-logger tS-t 
81b' t Braie 

Mr- Nugent tiram - Vpiianl ('-t ..lb-), 
( I irki 

Ir T McQuade - Villc\ mount (8-t 3Ib- ) 
J O Ni lie 

V, on bv 1 b iigth 2 1< ngth', 1 li agt’i 
Tit’" — 2 miii’itc- 31 'PC- 


iMiliarajah Gold tup Di-fance 1 mile, 3 
j furlongs — 

j' Mr \ '- Tatbjccs ‘•iMri (8-t 71b-) 

I Ea in- 1 

0 ! M iharija of Idar - Highll ights (7-t lllb-), 

“j Britt . . 2 

o Mr t ooJftard s Molialebbl (7-t '•Ib- ) 

V Piuock .. 3 

J Mr If :i Tbiddrat-’ ‘•ibc-ctp {>- ’ ) 

’ _ Lll'ott 4 

on In a iiPc k, I b'ng'E', i b * -t Ji 
, lltii" — 2 riilaut/ s 2" 2 '• 
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Ractng. 


Uirthday Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

^Ir G A Jasdannalla's Attaf Beg (7st 
iSlbs) Sleeking* . .. 1 

Thakore Saheb of Eajkot’s Eomantic Prince 
(Tst lOlbs) Eoberts ' .2 

Eaja of Jliraj's Sheikh Shallal (7st lllbs ), 
.Sibbntt . - . -.3 

ilr A C, Xaidu’s Santa Claus (8st 31bs ), 
Baffaele , . .4 

"Won by 5 lengths, 1 length, 4 length 

Time — ^2 minutes, 36 secs 

Eajkumar Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Highla (8st 
lOlbs ) Carr . . . . . . 1 

Sirs Justice’s Eomney’s Girl (8st Slbs ), 
Eoberts . . . 2 

Sir A S Tyebjee's American Beauty (Qst ), 
Brace . . . . .3 

Sir SI SI Ibrahim's School Quad (Sst 811 k ), 
Whiteside . . .4 

Won by i length, 4 length, i length. 

Time — rmnute, 28 2y3 secs 

Ooty. 

Tlie foUorving are the resvdts of the Ootacamund 
^Eacts •— 

Sladras Plate Distance 74 furlongs — 

Sir S W Eduard's Desert Dami (7st 
rdbs ), *^hanker . 1 

SD G SI SIulllck'E Lor clock (Sst lOlbs ), 
£r nns . 2 

Sir X E Elliott’s Tom Cobley (9st 11b.), 
Elliott . . 3 

Sir K Basu’s Buzburv (9st 41bs ), EaSaele 4 

Won In 2 Icnsths, } length, a shorthead 

Time — 1 minute, S3 4 3 secs 

Madras Eace Club Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Sir A C Sfaidu's Santa Claus (9st ), 
Eaffaele . 1 

Sir. A J Kolah’s Slahmood Beg {8st Slbs ), 
Erans * . .2 

Eaja of Sliraj’s ^heikh Shallal (9st 41b3 ), 
Clarke . . . 3 

Sir C P Oiettj 5 Prosperity (8st libs ), 

SI O’Xeale . , ,, 4 


Stanley Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

S&s 27 Hickie’sSIarcian(9st 41bs), Evans 1 

Sir A W Slolonev’s Brother Offeer (9st 
Ub ), Clarke . 2 

Sir G Elliott’s Bachelor BeUe (7st Olbs ), 
EUiott . . .3 

Sir SI Ibrahim's School Quad (Qst ), 
Eaffaele .... 4 

Won bv a head, a shorthead, IJ lengths 

Time not taken 

Poona. 

The following are the pnnapal results of the 
Poona racing season — 

Indian Breeders’ Stakes Distance 1 mile — 

Sir O Chotam’s Oliver (Sst 41bs ), Bromley 1 

Slaharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Solomon 
(7st 121bs ), Jones . . 2 

Slaharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Fable (93t 
121bs), Bntt ... 3 

Sir A C Ardeshir’s SIiss 0 K (7st Tibs ) 
Eoberts . . 4 

Won by ^ length, J length, a head 

Time — 1 minute, 42 3/5 secs 

Lincoln Plate Distance H miles — 

Sir A H Ahmedbhov’s Eing of Sports 
(7st Tibs ), Eoberts . 1 

Maharaja of Idar’s High Lights (8st), 
Brace . . 2 

Maharaja Scindm of Gwahor’s' Ishrat 
Sultana (Sst 21bs Jones , . 3 

Sirs A L Hutson’s Korthem Lights (Sst 
71b3 ), Sibbntt . 4 

Won bj 2 lengtlis, li lengths, 4 length , 

Time — 2 minutes, 9 1;5 secs 
Baldoile Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Mr S C Woodward’s Cara bas (7st Tibs), 

J O’Xeale . . . . •. 1 

3Ir A M Chotanl’s Solmlnt (Sst Tibs), ^ 

3Ir A S Tyebjee’s Sitara (Sst Tibs ), , 

Eaffaele I . . . S 

3Iaharaja of Idar's Vandyke (Tst lllbs ), 
Brace . • 4 

Won by lengths, 2 lengths, 24 lengths. 

Time — 1 mmute, 55 secs 


Dirtance 2» knuths, 4 length, a neck. 

Time not taken 

Willini-don Plate Distance 64 furlongs — ' 

3Laharaja of Cofich-Bthar s Eojal Lmk 1 
(6't 2Uis ), Clarke . . . 1 ’ 

Mrs L Brookcr’s 3Iad Hatter (9st lib ), j 
Eaffaele 2 

Mrs r J ilashal’s 3Iarma (Ost 41bs ), j 
Carr 3 i 

Mrs M. T Beac’s Droichead 27aa (Ost , 
lib ), El ans • • 4 j 


The Critenon. pistance C furlongs — 
JIabaraja Gaekuar of Baroda’s 1 
yational Flag (Sst ), Brtit 1 
3Iessr5 B K Poddar and 31 D > 
Somany’s Let Slip (8st Jib*), I 
Bromlej' . . 1 J 


Dend- 

lieat 


3Iaharaja of Parlakimedi’s Good Fare (9»t 
, 4lbs ), Carr - , . 

Nauabzada rakhr-ul-3fulk of Bhopal's 
Dancing Comet (7<t lllbs.). Brace 

Won by Dead-heat, 24 lengths, 1 length 


Time — 1 minute , 13 secs 


4 
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Tirst Apa Klnn’s Commeniontion Plate 

Distance IJ miles — 

Messrs Harmonj and A H AhmcdMioj ’s 
Assaf ^Inliraiid (8st 51bs ), Bobcrts 1 

Maharaja Scindia of Gnallor’s Pushpamala 
(8st 12lbs ), Jones . 2 

Mr G G LaIa’sradhliMinsliad(7st 131bs ), 
MeeWngs 3 

Mr C P Clietti ’s Gazal (7st 71bs ), Bromley 4 

Won bj a sliorthcad, a Ehorthead, a 
shorthcad — 

Time — 2 minutes, 21 4/5 secs 

September Plate Distance 0 furlongs — 

Maharaja Scindia of Gnalior's Dl Morocco 
(8st lllbs ), Jones 1 

Sraharaja of Parlakimedi’s ValkjTian (8st ), 
Carr 2 

Mrs P D Bolton's Panaster (9st ), Bromley 3 

Mr Andrea 's Sir Bobin (7st Dibs ), 
Mcckings . 4 

Won b\ a shorthcad, 3 lengths, 4 lengths 

Time — 1 minute, 14 3, 5 secs 

Gaailior Plate Distance C furlongs — 

Mr M Wemjss’ Paila Kumber (8st 31bs), 
Harding . 1 

Mr M D Petit’s Sunrich (8st ) Sibbritt 2 

Slaharaja Gaelcaar of Broda’s Double Oak 
(Ost ) Britt 3 

Mrs Jlarbcth’s The Duchess (gst 71bs ), 

Da ans 4 

Won by 3J lengths, IJ lengths a head 

Time — 1 minute, 10 1 5 secs 


I 

Poona Plate Distance 7 furlongs — I 

N.aa.abzadi rikhr-iil-MiiIk of Bhopal s ' 
Dancing ( oniet (7«t IJIb ) Half lele 1 ‘ 

Jfaharaji Gaekaar of Baroda's Xational 
riag(8sf 131bs) Britt 2 

kfessrs B K Poddar and 51 D ‘■omana k 
L et Slip (f*'t ) 5 \ aMi 3 ^ 

Maharaja siclndia of Gaahor^ Tire Alarm ' 
(8st 8lb« ) tonC' 4 

55 on ha a sliorthcad a head, a ‘horthoad I 

Time — 1 minute 27 1 5 

Goaernor’s Cup Dbtance P. C and Ds— 

tanct — 

Mill Irani T I'^bai of Ko'liap ir « I baa an 
1 Ji'.i! (7't 1 dll' ), s.ibbritt 1 

Miliarija Gatkai ir of Barcida - ‘Jiacnt’i 
Hi la cn (^'t Ulis 1 Braei J 

5! iharaja '•i.ndu o' Gnalin’-' Pii-l pa*'’ da 
(^'t lllb-l JotK' 1 

Mr C P Cheta *tiar-al|7't IJib- ) Kas"' 4 

5\onb\ 4 i 'l>o’-**’>‘'d a si^o^hcad , 

liiiiC — I i”iii”ti- 7 2 5''“' 


M 51 T.ahb Plate Distance C furlongs — 

Sfalinraja Sclndi.a of Gn.alior's Sultana 
Salim (Ost 21bs ) Jones 1 

Alaliaranl Tarabai of Kolhapur's Dnhman 
Siirl (7't nibs ). Sibbritt . 2 

5rr 8 r Kcs'im’s Gold Deposit (P't ) Brace 3 

5Ir J B Beporter’b Keformer (7«t lllli' ), 
Banna . 4 

55 on bj a neck, a neck, a shorthcad 

Time — 1 minute, 21 secs 

Baj.amm Chhrntnpati 5IemorinI Gold Cup 

Distance 7 fiirloiips — 

5Ir 51 S Hakim's Bastem Price ((>«t 21bs ), 
Burn . . .1 

Maharaja Gnekvanr of Baroda’s Gna ‘tpanlard 
(Ost IJlbs), Britt , ..2 

5Iahar,aja of Idar s pomiiclaii (S't 1311'S ), 
Brace . ,.3 

55’on ba 21 lengths, J length 

Time — 1 minute 31 2/'> secs_ 

Paddock Plate Distance IJ miles — 

5Ir A 51 Chotani s ‘'ohnint (P't ), Carr 1 

5Inh.arajn Gackaanr of Baroda’s Bc'idrator 
(Ost 2ibs ), Miiwacll . 2 

5Ir 8 C 55oodaiard s Carabns («•( 7lli« ), 

J O’Xeale 3 

Sfaharaja Gaekainr of Baroda’s ‘>linllanlian 
(7st 121bs), Britt . . 4 

55 on bj 2J Iciict h' 4 lengtlis, 20 Icngtiis 

Time — ^2 minutes, 12 2 "i Ha = 

Galnaa Plate DNt inc*' C furlongs — 

5Iaharija Pelndn of Gva,dinr s Iljurr of 
liulla ('M ) JoiiC' . I 

Maharaja of Ka'liinlr s Ki'ocdl (S't 4 Its ), 

Ba ms 2 

Baja of Malkot ' Kada in B"1 (^-t 411 - ), 
‘'ilihritt .. 3 

Mall iraja 'll iiidia of (riaalior s Holla Garth 
(S't 2lb' ) J'dhaa . 4 

55 on l>\ ij lengtli' I bneth, ; li'iigtli 

Thi'i — 1 minute, 13 4 5 ‘or. 


A lloat Plate lii'ta''e<’ 1 mile — 

Mr A ( 5rdi hr - Mi" O K ''ll - ). 
Biil.o*t' 1 

5ti’a*aja ‘'i.Inl’i of Gn 'lo* pnj Piinr 
(S'* ) Joni ' . 2 

M* O f’n'ani' O • - ri P-’’ a (- * ) 
l!*’!!!' a . .3 

I’r J A G*l -1 ' /** r’l ( ' ‘ t ** • 4 

55t.n b a 1 > 1 II 'i.-*’ , * 1* 

Tr i- —I mi' -*e 43 : 5 '"a ^ 
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Racing 


Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr B K Poddar’s Bistolfi (7st Hlbs), 


Bromley - 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Good Pare (9st 
Mbs ), Carr 2 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Leander (Tst ) 
Tibs ), Eoberts 3 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s National 
Flag (8st Mbs ), Britt 4 


Won by a head, 2i lengths, a shorthead 
Time — 1 minute, 40 3/5 secs 

Burnett Plate Distance 1 mile — 


Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Wansfell (8st 
121bs ), Carr 1 

Mr J D Banatwalla’s Ballinahown (8at 
21bs), Elans 2 

Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Shalivahan 
(Tst 121bs ), Britt 3 

ilr M T Wheeler’s Moorsootis (8at 21ba ), 
Bromley 4 


Won by li lengths, 5 lengths, 3 lengths 

Time — 1 minute, 42 secs 

Cecil Grey Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Slaharaja Gaekuar of Baroda’s CSiief B.uler 
(Ost 21bs ), Britt 1 

Mr S A A Annauialai Cliettiar's Dahman 

> Ahmad (Tst Tibs ), Shanker 2 

Mr G G Lala’b Fadhli Minshad (8st 41bs), 
Elans 3 

3rr S r Ncisim’s Gold Deposit (8st 41bs ), 
Brace , . 4 

Won by a head, a shorthead, a shorthead 

Time — 1 minute, 52 1/3 secs 

Willingdon Cup Distance li miles — 

Jlaharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Turf King 
(Tst Tibs ), Sibbritt 1 

Mr G Subbarao’s Eager Tit (8st Tibs ), 
Burn 2 

Maharaja of Idar’s Vandjke (Ost 131bs ), 
Brace . 3 

^Ir O Chotanl’s Osman Pasha (Tst Olbs), 
Baifaclc 4 

AVon bv 5 lengths, 1 length, i length 

Time — 2 minutes, 3 secs 

Oc tober Plate Distance C furlongs — 

Maharani Clnmmabhni of Baroda and 
Maharaja of Cooch-Bchar’s Don’t Shoot 
(Ost ), Carr 1 

Maharani Taraliai oi Kolhapur’s Mormon 
(8st 41b5 ), Sibbntt 2 

Mr r A Irani’s Cougar (9«t ), Jadhav 3 

Alaharaja of Bajpipl.i’s Bobby In The Bam 
(Tst nibs ), Amir Ahmed . 4 

Won bj 14 lengths, 1 length, 1 length 

Time —1 minute, 14 1/5 secs 


Dunstall Handicap Distance 7 furlongs — 


Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Gay Spaniard 
(8st 21bs ), Britt 1 

Mr M T Wheeler’s Moorsotis (Tst 91bs ), 
Bromley 2 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Valkyrian (Tst 
91b8 ), Carr 3 

Maharaja Scmdia of Gwalior’s El Morocco 
(8st Tibs ), Jones 4 


Won by a head, 1 length, i length 
Time — 1 mmute, 28 3/5 secs 

Patiala Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaja Scmdia of Gwalior’s Solomon 
(8st 51bs ), Jones 1 

Alaharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s Turf Kmg 
(8st 61bs ), Sibbntt 2 

Mr O Chotanl’s Lakhpat (8st 9ibs ), Smart 3 

Mr A Svamvur’s What’s Yours (8st), 
Boherts . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, i length, 1 length. 

Time — 1 minute, 45 seconds 

Ascot Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr P D Bolton’s Panaster (8st, Tibs), 
Bromley 1 

Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Blandstnr (8st 
lOlbs ), Burn 2 

Mrs 11 Earle’s Monocle (8st 121bs ), Bell 3 

Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Sst ), Brace 4 

Won by 2 lengths, li lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute, 49 2/5 secs 

Childivickbury Handicap Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong — 

Mr A S Tyebjee’s Sitara (8st lllbs ), 
Raffaele 1 

I Maharaja Gaekwar of Bnroda’s Archmoon 
(9st ), Butt . 2 

Mr 0 Randall’s Talk (Sst 21bs ), Marrablc 3 

Hon Sir Shantidas Askuran’s Lo Due (8st 
41bs ), Bond 4 

I Won by 4 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 minutes, 4 2/5 secs 

Secunderabad. 

The following are the principal results of the 

Secunderabad racing season — 

Prince Mukarram Jah Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Jlr R K F Singh’s Amulet (9st 121bs ), 
Burn 

Mr K Ayyar’s Baltol (Tst 131bs ), Shanker 2 

Maharaja of Idar’s Dry Sherry (8st IsVis ), 
Brace ■' 

Won by 2i lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 minute, 42 4/6 sees 


Rowing 
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Heir-Apparents’ Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Sirs Dara Cowasjeo’s Ifen Luck (8st Clbs), 
Jabbar 1 

jIIt K B Pole’s Nassar (8st 71bs ), Bnce 2 

Jlr 6 A Jasdannalla’s Attaf Bop (Ost 
41bs ), Babakhan 3 

Mrs L Ja(lha\ 's Sablinn Hamid (8st 7Ibs ). 
Burn 4 

on by { length, i length, 1 length 
Time — ^1 minute, 63 secs 


Ifizam’s Cup Distance Ij miles — 

Mr J B DeSonza’s Flambeau (8«t lOlbs ), 

J O’Ncale 1 

Lt -Col Zorau ar Singh '«! Kirit (S«t Clbs ), 

W hitcside 2 

Jlr G Subbaraos Footslogger (6«t albe ), 
Brace 3 

llomi Mehta’s Brelan (0<!t 11b ) Clarke 4 
Alonba 2 length a neck { length 
Time — 2 minutes 12 sees ' 


Moin-nd-Dowla Cup Distance 0 furlong" — 
Maharaja of Idar’s Hue D Or (Ost 41b« ), 
Brace 1 

Mrs Justice's Discard (8«t lllb« ) AMiite"idc 2 

Jlr K Ajanr’P Baltoi (Ost 31bs ) Shanker 3 
AVon b\ 1 length 2 lengths i 

lime — 1 minute, 17 2 A sees 

llillfort Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mrs Dar.i Counsjcc’s Saidaii (O^t 41bs ), 
Burn 1 


Bella A’ista Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Lt -Col Zorauar Singh’s Kirit (7«t Clb= ), 
AA'hitesido . 1 

Mr A S Hakim’s Little Son (8st 71li= ), 
Burn 2 

Mrs L Brooker’s Mad Hatter (0=1 Jlb« ), 

J O'Keale 3 

AA'on by 1 length, 1 length 

Time — 1 minute, 28 4 '5 sees 

K AA' I T C Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr K K r Singh s A millet (0-t 1 lb ), 
Burn 1 

Miharaja of Idar’s Dr\ ‘>herr\ (S-t .'libs), 
Brace 2 

Mr K Awar s Baltoi (7st 61b-) Sh inker 3 

AA'on b\ a neck, I length 

Time — 1 minute 31 1 6 "ccs 

Shah A'ar Jung Memorial Cup Di-tance <5 

furlong- 

Mr M B( gmahorned s Sporting King (T-» 

Olbs ), II AIcQii ide I 

Mr P r HarrI-oii - Honor AI (P-t lib), 

J O Ac lie 2 


Mr J Diiglebright s rorsakeii (7st 71 bs ) 
AA hiteside 

Mrs Mashal’s J ilmiid al Ira in (8«t olbs ) 
B McQiiade 

olr Imaiiidin’s Tliaruath (Ost ), lanl 
Hehiiian 

AAon b\ J length, J length, J length 
'I line — 1 minute, 64 4 <o sec« 


Mr J Diiishin- 1 iin of tin ^.l^r' (*-f 
- 41bs) thrkc 3 

3 Mr Jf B Krislinario’s Oult'' Inn (" t 

41bs ), 'shanki r -1 

■* AAoii b% 1 hngth ’ Imuth, 1 Inigth 
' Tiific — 1 minute, 14 1 ' sn- 


ROWING. 


Kirkcc. 

The following are the detail- of the llo\ il 
( onnaught Boat tliilis Aiiiiiiil Boning 
lt< gatt i — 

liiiiior Sculls (1 Mill) — II I’ Ilirthc in 

1 nuns 60 sc( , * 

L.idie-’ Siiill- (J Mill)— Air- toiti- Itc 
J lengths in 2 niiiis 7 2 6 -u - 
Senior sciills (loil Aard-)- I * snow Ita 
- i lengths 111 ) nun- 46 2 6 sei - 
Senior 1 our- (1 IMKI A inl-) — 1! !• s ,v M 
r ictic il School 111! enw- (tmw) T H 
suntoii (2) .1 Al AA il-h ( i) ' < Snow 
(str ) t H Dunro (< o\) I t) brunl 
siiuor light- (llwill A ipl- ) -11 B s 
«V At li\ 2 luigili- in I nun- 2n> -t.- 
Ilie iriw (bow) 11 I btrUic (21*11 I’ 
Hirtlec ( .) 1’ AA I<-lii to’ii - (4) s, o** 
(') T 11 M iiiioa (I ) t M AA I'-h (7) ) < 
snow (-:r)J H Duniu (< ci\) F O B’-iinl 
liiniorlour- () Ali'i i — 1 n.i'i'i'-in. lo'.b_» 
(I’l'Oii) to 1 b iigth in 1 ill'- s,(. 
rill criw (Iiowl I. b f, nl'. i2) s (, 
i iiliuili 1 , 11 ’ 1 /op (-ir ) I #, K I'a n- 
I> ^ (t eM H J Al ” ft • 'I 


Junior I’llr- (' Aiih' ) B B - ,\ '! 

li\ 2 liii.tli- Ml > niiii- 42 SI . { iSr (In) 
11 1 Bill Hi \ (sir) H 1’ H i"t M o\> 
1 O br iiiil 

Culler Bail () AJili j — J i , li, 

bn 1 b 1121 II I'* 4 mil - 7 2 "i ■ ■ - 

Calcutta. 

I 111 iiiiii I -i-iiig ri.i'ta e/ I i) . (’bus 
Dhat lira ]..ii > — 

SI mi”' si ill. (Di-li) — B ^I’l'i’h 1 1 • 1’ I' I 

Dull I'C 1 i> bii-lh *'1111 — 1 I !■ |T 

17 s, .'o 111- 

I’lir ()ii--l‘ I’l’iHi till 1 ' i\i Ij ” 1 - • 

( Bo I All 'll. ' 1 s (, p* , ) 2 1 ' M 

fiiii' — I iiriu’i - 16 s < <■ ' I 

loirs — I b 1 • Ml 'I* I - I r • I • i'-" ,1 

lliiP - r* ' ) V I 1 ’ . 1 ' I ' 

1 lir uti- - ea b 

I ut‘ I* ii'" — 1' 1 ' 

i* I U- It 1» ! 3 b 7 

n. • - 3" - ’ 
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Table Tennis. 


SAILING. 


Bombay. 

The foUo'win:: are the details ot the Eomb'jy 
Sailing Assoentions Annual Kecatta. — 

Ships Boats. Defferin Whaler D, K 3 ‘ 
(Lt-Coaior. Haraey) 1 hoair. AO minutes ! 

AO seconds 1 > 

Buffering Cutter. D Z 3 pir. Samson) l! 
hour il minaates 2S seconds, 2 , 

H Class HA>T>iCAr. Sheba (A W. Percy) i 
1 hoair 14 namutes 42 seconds 1. ' 

Slerope (Forbes Kidson) 1 hour 15 mmutes . 
6 seconds 2 , 

B?n:o (K L Sharpe) 1 hour. Id mmutes,; 
30 seconds. 3 


I Seabird Ciass Haspicap Gaaallenaot 
(E C B Tliornton) 2 hours 11 nuuutcs, 

24 seconds. 1 

Tern (R. Wallace) 2 hours 11 mmaitcs 36 
seconds 2 

Phalarope (Dr. 21 2r P.aterson) 2 hoaus 
12 minutes 24 seconds. 3 
Tomtits axd Tictobys Haspicap. Ajas 
(Lt Fergaison, B 1. 2a ) 1 hour 4b laumates 

25 seconds 1 

Blaie Bird (H. Holt-Beene) 1 hour 50 minines, 
30 seconds 2. 

Sharpie Cl.vs5 Hasdicap Black Xight 
(W C. England) 1 hour. 13 nunutes, 
41 seconds 1 

Lone Star (Dr Wilkinson) 1 hour, 14 mmutca, 
14 seconds 2. 


Bombay. | 

The Bombav Presidencv Table Tennis Cham- j 
piosthips fin.als : — 

lien's Smsles . — D. 21. Chandarana beat * 
P. S. V.arde. 25-23, 21-11, 14-21 17-21 | 
21-14 1 

Ilea's Doab’es — 2L Chandarana and* 
V. S Patkar beat D H Kapadla and 1 


TABLE TENNIS. 

2Iixed Doaables — T. S 


K. H. KJapadi’ 21-17,21-14 17-21 22-20 Ch ampionslups fimals .■ 


Patkar and lliss 
A D'SoTiEa bear P S Varde and lliss 
Dadyburior 21-10 21-17. 10-21 21-12 

Women's Sincles ■ — A D Soura be.at 
2Iass2r Broviie 10-21 21-12 21-11 21-10. 
Women's Doaables — ^2Iiss A D Souza and 
2B^5 21 Dadvbaarjor beat 2nss 21 Brodic 
and 21155 B Bhaasa 21-15 21-12 21-17 

The Parsa Gyiaaklaaua Open T.able Tennis 


2Ilxcd Doab’es - — Y < Patkar end 2nss 
A. D Sour.’ I'e.it D H Kap idi a and 2Iis5 
P S Bhedu'ar 2l-l<> 21-14 12-21 21-17 

Wonam- Muuie- — 2Ii'> A D Soaaza be,at, 
211.-. X Kud'v 21-13 21-17. 2aV22 . 

21- lo , 

Woni;n s Doables -.—Miss P D'Liraa and 
2Ii'S P. 2Iadon boat 2Ii=s A D So’iz.a .and! 
2Ii-« A Dadvbarior 22-20 0-21 21-10 
13-21 21-13' ; 

Th" Bvcnlla Y2IC-4 Open Table Tenms 
Cnanipionsbaps finals — 


2ren s Smules • — ^B S Cooper beat F 21. 
Chandarana 21-13, 14-21 21-lS 21-15 

2rens Doubles — K H Kapadfa .and D H 
KapatUa be.at H 21. Baratw-O' and .V. G. 
2miar lS-21 21-la. 21-18 21-12 

2IiAcd Doiable« — K H Kapadia and 2n'S 
P Mailon beat F 21 thandarana and 
2rrs B Solomon Id-lC* 10-21 16-21, 
21-lb 21-18 

Wonaens Sincles — ^2Ii« P F 2I''dou beat 
2Ia-* A DSoaaz.a 22-20 20-22 23-21, 
14-21 *21-14 


2Ien*s Sinzles — F 21 Chandarana beat' 
21 D. Baratvr.a*’ 21-17 21-lS 21-10 . 

2Itn5 DoaWes — H K'^padia and D H • 
Kar ail' beat E S Cooper .ana K S Cooper ' 
2>>2 21-11 lS-21, 21-17, 21-10. 

riixol Doubles — K H. Kapadia .and 2Iiss, 
P F 'ladon I'cat P S V arde and Miss A. , 
D So iza 21-23 21-14 21-11 12-21 21-17 

Wo lien ' Sircic- — 2Ii'« .4 D Souza beat® 
2Ii-* 21. Uaivb.arjor 21-11, 21-17 21-12 

Wo’ j-n's Docb A D Souza and ' 

2U'* K Daruaar-illa lae'>r M. Erodie 
.and Ml-- K Bhai-a 21-S 21-15, 21-0 ) 

The Hmin GYmkhau'* Open Tab’e Tennis 
Cnaaup onships fin al- — 

2Ieas Siaztc-: — U. 21 Cuanda-ana bear 
A. G 2L!ir 15-21, I'Vii. ii_<> 21 - 10 . 
22-20 ' 

2Ien’s Doubles; — Y. 5. Pat'saf and B S , 
B'thwAUa beat A G Millar and II 21 ' 
Baraiarala 17-21, 21-17, 0-21, 21-lS, 23-21 ) 


Women 5 Doubles — Mi»~ 21 B'o.ho and 
2L5- R Bhaas.! beat 2G'< P F. V.akh in a .ind 
2Iiss R Shroff 21-18 21-1.5 18-21. 14-21, 
21-lb. 


Tue Central Y 21 C A 
Champaonrhips fin us — 


Open T able Tennis 


21en*s Sangies * — A 
Kapeali 1 21-11 


G 21iHar boat K H. 
12-21 10-21 21-14, 


21-10 


2Icn5 Doubles — K II Kapadia and D H 
Kiapadia beat F M Chandarana .ind -4. 
Hajeebhoy 21-10 21-0 21-18 

2IaAed Doubles — K H Kapadia and 2r;s 
P Madon beat F M Claaaail aran.a and 
21rs K. So’oinon 14-21 21-10 21-18, 

21-lS 


Women'* Sanules — 211-* A. D 5ouz.a 
MBs R. Slaroff. 20-i2 21-15 21-18, 


bo at 
21-12 


Women s Donb'e* .— Mts P 2ra(lo*a and Mr* 
21. DadYi.atjor beat Ma.* M Brodie .ana 
ML=- B 'Bhaiia. 21-lS. 17-21, 11-21, 21-1', 


21-15 



Tennis. 
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Calcutta^ 

The Bengal Table Tennis Cli'iniplonihips 
finals — 

Men's Singles — V Sharaman heat K S 
Morton, 18-21, 21-14, lG-21, 21-18, 

21-12 

Men’s Doubles — \ Sivaraman and B 
Hossain beat Giiha and Ghosh, 21-10, 
21-10, 18-21, 19-21, 21-12 

Mi\cd Doubles — Kabuli and Shss Erra beat 
B E Moreton and Mrs Morcton, 21-17, 
12-21, 21-15, 18-21, 21-17 

Women’s Singles — Miss K Nag Iicat Miss 
N Ezra, 18-21, 21-10, 21-10, 21-15 

Delhi. 

The All-India Table Tennis Championships 
finals — 

Men’s Singles — \ Sis araman (Madras, beat 
P Mittra (Bengal) 18-21, 21-1, 23-21, 
21-17 

Men’s Doubles — V Sharaman and K M 
Kaidii (Madras) beat K H Kapadla and 
D Bi Kapadla (Bomliav) 13-21, 23-21, 
21-17, 21-10 

Mixed Doiiiiles — K IT Kapadla and Miss 
P F Madon (Bombay) beat U Chandarana 
and Miss M Brodic (Bonibaj ) 21-19, 10-21, 
25-23, 16-21, 21-11 

Women’s Singles — Mi«« M Brodie (Bombaj ) 
beat Miss P F Madon (Bombaj) 21-10, 
18-21, 21-17, 13-21, 21-15 

Women’s Doubles — 3Iiss P F Madon and 
Miss M Brodie (Boininj ) beat Mrs partap 
Singh and Mrs Wadhna (Punj,iii) 21-12, 
21-10, 10-21, 21-18 

The Intcr-Prox inciai Taitle Tennis Ciiamplon- 
ship final — 

Bengal beat Bombaj bx fixe matches to four i 


Ghosh (Bengal) beat D H Kapadla (Bomiiax) 

9- 21, 21-lJ, 21-15 , Jiannerji, (Bengal) 

beat Chandarana (Boniliax) 21-1'>. 21-17. 
K II Kapadla (Bombax) belt Mltlra 
(Bcngil) 17-21 21-10, 21-18, Ghosh 

(Bengal) beat (’haiulnrana (Boniliax) 8-21, 
23-21. 21-19 Mittra (Bcngil) liiat 1) K 
Kapadla (Bombax) 21-14 21-12, K II 
Kapadla (Bombax) beat Baiiiierji (Bengal) 
15-21, 21-10, 21-17 , Chandarana (Boiiibix) 
beat Mittra (Bengal) 21-17, 21-18, K JI. 
Kapadla (Bombax) beat Ghosh f Bengal) 
21-S 21-13 . Bannerjl (Bengal) beat 

D H Kapadla (Bombax) 21-12, 21-14 

Lahore. 

The Korthern India Table Tennis Champion- 
ships finals — 

Men’s Singles — M Axaib beat .loglnder, 
21-12, 20-22, 21-11, 21-13 

Men’s Doubles — 31 AxiihanilA Ghose beat 
Knilash and Dcwaii 22-20, 21-18, 18-21, 
19-21, 21-19 

3II\cd Doubles — M \xuI»nndMrs Atadhn.a 
beat Balblr and Mrs P.irt,ii) ‘'high, 21-7, 
21 -b 

Women’s Singles — Sirs Partap .silngh lieat 

Slrh Madhwa, 21-r., 21-18 

Junior Singles — Raniilr lieat llaxinder, 
21-10, 10-21, 21-15 

Mysore. 

Tlie Sharnia Sleniorlal Table Tennis Toiinia- 
ment fin ils — 

3Icn’« Single* — C Baniasxxaml beat M V. 
Srinixas Vittal, 19-21, 21 - 10 , 21-11, 

10- 21, 21-17 

Slene Double-i — C Itamaswanil and K o 
Visnanath beat 31 3 Srlnlx is Mtfal and 
K Kama Bao, 20-22, 10-21, 21-H, 21-12, 
21-18 


TENNIS, 


The following plaxers were ranbed in India, | 
in nuinerieal order bx tlie B inking ( oiiinilttic ' 
of tile 411 India Lann Tennis \ssociatIon — 
31eii — Gliaus 31 ilioiiiid 1 , Iftikliar Mimed 2 , 

S I, B saxi hiix 3 , Dillp K Bo'i 4 , 

3 iidlii'tt r Sincli I 

Momeii — Miss Leela Bon 1 , 311-, 31 Dul'i'h 
2 , MBs K llaji and Sir- O 31 i"X J 
Class ’A • — C 33 BiiKcr .1 51 Mihta, 
ICliasii ‘!pii, s.ohaii Lai -and B i*lkiimar- 
finliji of 33.inkintr 

Agra. 

The Oane-lilal Opiii Laim T*nnl' Tourna- 
ment finals — 

Men e silngles — Ghaii' 31ahop,ed l>eat Ir-had 

Bliss nil j_(; c- I (i-l (i-4 
Men > Doiiblfs — (ilnii' 31 ilionied and Alb-r 
1 h ai 5! iliar ija of BaroJ i and 31 3’ Bobbj>v 
C-i 7-a 0-8 G-,t 

31i\td Doibli's — Mr- Po-lin'l a' d Thi'’i- 
niaxxa b* it 3Irs 33cC'l and L»..i_it C-. . 
8-t> 


33'omen’s ^Ingh' — Mr- (nig beat 3rr-‘ 
Lind, 0-3, 0-0 

3Voni<n’s Doiibh- — xii- Bodntll .ind 3fr 
3Inrris beat the 311--'' Tanph'oii, 7-9, 
8-0, 0-4 

Ajmer. 

, The Ba;putana Kami Tmnl- ( liawii’cUi b'p' 

.finals — 

Mnie •'irsifs — Ghau' Mahonnd l>f it B L 
I .‘'a'cciia, 0-2, 0-4 

Mm- Doiibh- — B I> B'd.'il ar 1 t. D 
I.iiktl in at (ilnu- 3! iho»i'> 1 ai J All ar 
Bu-ain, 2-0, b-4, 1<K8 * -s, 0-2 

' Baroda. 

TIiP BaroJ I Coxtnd (fiist < Lari; 'a ' !(•* 
Ana's — 

3Iia* sili'elf- — G'-'c- .M-''-' -J I- ' JL 3. 

Bolbj, , rt.- r-ii 

Xhn- 1)0 lb'-. — <.l >•* J'sJ' -It'* "-a 
• x'o'iaa 1« a' 5'jt o' L n 1 JI '• 

ISo’ *•' C-l, 1-f. »-v 
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Tennis. 


Bombay. 

The Bomhay Presidency Hard Court Tennis 
Championship finals . — 

Men’s Singes * — Ghaus Mahomed heat M V 
Pandit, “fr-i 6-2 

Men’s Doubles - — Maharaja Gaelnvar of 
Baroda and Ghaus Mahomed beat M T i 
Bobbjee and G D Bhagat, 6-3, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles — Ghaus Mahomed and Mis 
ilassy beat M. V Bobbjee and Miss K. Haji 
6-1, 6-4 

Women’s SmgJes — ^Miss K Haji beat Miss 
L WoodbnSge, 6-1 7-5 

Women's Doubles — Mrs Massy and Miss 
K Haji ■vr. o 3Iis3 L Bow and iliss 
L Woodbndge 

The Parsi Gymkhana Open Lawn Tenms 
Tournament finals — 

Mens Smgles — Bekkavold beat E N 
Pandit, 3-6, 6-4 S-6 

3Ien’s Doubles — J E Tew and F Bekkevold 
beat J Charanjiva and J M Kantawalla, 
6-4, 0-6, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles . — ^Miss E. Haji and J M 
Kantawalla beat Mrs Seddon and M 
Bhandari. 6-2, 6-4 

Women’s Smgles — ^Miss K. Haji walk over 
Miss L M. 3Ierchant 

Women’s Doubles — Miss K Haji and lliss 
M R Kavasji beat 3Irs K Kama and 
Miss L M Merchant, 6-3 6-1 

The Bombay Women's Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament final — 

Smgles — Miss K Haji beat Miss L Merchant, ' 
0-0 6-3 

Doubles — ^Miss K Haji and Mr* Kama beat 
Mr« Johnstone and Mrs Seddon, 6-2, 6-1 

The Bombav Suburban Open Lawn Tenms 
Tonmament finals — 

Men’s Smgles — K Harada beat B K 
Papdit, 6*3, 6-3 

Men’s Doubles — R 5 Pandit and K V 
Limaye beat F Bekkevold and Basi- 
kumatsinghji, 9-7, 7-5 

Mixed Doubles — E K Pandit and Miss 
L M Merchant beat A c Pereira and 
MhsP DeLima 6-2 7-5 

Bardra Plate — ^M B Row beat 6 D 
Bhacat 6 — 4, 3—6, 6—1 

The Western India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
'lup’ finals — 

Men- Singles — Ghaus Mahomed beat Prem 
Pandhi 6-2, 7-5 

;ien’s Doublfe — Ghaus Mahomed and M V 
Bobbjee beat Man Mohin and Prem Pandhi, 
6-2 3-6 6-2 

Mixed Doubles — Ghaus 3Iahomed and Sirs 
0 3Ia«y be't M V Bobbjee and Miss 
K Haji 7—5, 0—1- 

Women's Singles — ^iliss K. Haji beat 3Ii53 
Lee'a Bow, '6-8, G-2, 9-7. 


Women’s Doubles — SGss Leela Bou and 
JDss L Woodbridge beat Mrs. 0 3kissy 
and Moss K Haji, 6-2, 6-3 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Hard Court Championships 
finals • — 

Men’s Smgles . — A Madan 3Iohan heat Dilip 
K. Bose, 5-2 (retired) 

Men’s Doubles — J M Mehta and Mrs 
Hanson heat P. M 3Iurti and 3&s Caigin, 
6-3, 6-1. 

The East India Lawn Tennis Championslups 
finals — 

Men’s Smgles : — Ghaus Mahomed heat 
ntikhar Ahmed, 7-5, 6-2 2-6, 6-2 

Men’s Doubles — Ghaus Mahomed and Itti- 
khar Ahmed beat J. M Mehta and Sumant 
Misra, 6-3, S-6, 1-6, 6-3 

MLxed Doubles — J 31 Mehta and 3Irs 
C. E Cargin heat Dilip Bose and 3tiss 
Connor 10-S, 6-4 

Women’s Smgles — ^3Iiss L Woodbndge belt 
3Irs C E Cargm, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles — ^Miss L Woodbndge and 
3Irs G. E Cargin beat Sirs H M Bishop 
and 3053 S Mehta, 6-4, 6-4 

Veterans’ Smgles — ^Krishna Prosad heat L 
Brooke Edwards 1-6, 8-6, 1-6, 6-3 

Hyderabad (Deccan.) 

The 31adhi Jung Lawn Tennis Tournament 
finals — 

Men’s Singles — Ghaus Mahomed beat Prem 
Pandhi '6-3, 6-1, 6-1 

Women’s Singles — 3Iiss Leela Ron beat 
SOss Duhasb, 6-1, 6-0 

3Iixcd Doubles — ^Iftikhar Ahmed and 3iiss 
L Woodbndge beat Ghaus 3fahomed and 
3IisS Dubash, 6-4, 6-3 

Karacbi. 

The Sind Lawn Tenms Tournament final* — 

Men’s Singles ■ — Iftikliar Ahmed beat 3I.ax 
EUmer 6-2, 6-3 

Men’s Doubles — Iftikhar Ahmed and Ahmed 
Hnssam beat Max EUmer and Fraser, 
6-4 6-3 

3li\ed Doubles —Iftikhar Ahmed and MK' 
L Woodbndge beat Max EUmer and 31i» 
K Haji, 6-4, 6-3 

Women’s Smgles — ^Miss K Haji beat 30ss L 
Woodbndge , 7-5, 8-6 

Women’s Doubles — ^3Iiss K Haji and Sii'* 
L Woodbndge beat 3Iiss K Dubash ami 
3Ir* Khandawalla, 8-6, 6-3 

Lahore. 

The AU-India Lawn Tennis CbampionsIiU-' 
finals — 

3Ien's Smgles —SLR Sawhney beat PrfW 
Pandhi, 6—1, 6-1, 6-0 
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Men’s Doubles — Iftlkliar Ahmed nnd Irsh'id 
beat S Ii 11 Sauhnv nnd H L Som, 
3-0, C-3, 6-4, 0-4 

31i\cd Doubles — S D D Sauhnj and Miss 
K Haji o Iftikhar Ahmed nnd Miss 
L W’oodbridge 

■Women’s Singles —Mrs O Massj beat Miss 
Leela Kow, 2-0, 7-5, 0-2 

"Women’s Doubles — Miss K Haji and Mrs 
O Massy beat Miss D Woodbiidge anil 
Miss Counn, 4-0, 8-6, 0-2 

Boys’ Singles — ^ICanual G^o^c^ beat Krishna 
Bhatin, 0-4*, 6-4 

Boys’ Doubles — Kanual Gro^cr and Krishna 
Bliatia beat Inderjit nnd Gliniitani Khannn, 
0-4, 2-0, 6-3 

Professionals’ Singles — Koor Mohammad 
beat Mushtaq Ahmed, 12-14 (>-2 5-7, 

0-1, 0-3 

' • 

Professionals’ Doubles — Arir iil Ha«i and 
Kasartillnh beat Sirnj-iil-lfaq and Koor 
Molinnimad, 9-7, 0-2 4-0 2-0, 6-4 

Veterans’ Singles — ^Mohammad Xaql (a- 30) 
beat 31 L hassaji ( — 15) 0-3 0-4 

Veterans’ Doubles — Ilarish Chandra Knth- 
palia and A It Klianna beat Salecin and 
D K Blialla, 0-3, 0-0 

The Brereton Chopra Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment finals — 

Men’s Singles — Prein Pnndlii beat Khasu 
Sen, 0-1, 0-3, 1-0, b-0 

3Ien’s Doubles — S L R Sauhnex .ind 
Slmnisher Singh bent Ghaiis 3Iihonied and 
Prein Pandlil, 4-0, 0-1, 0-3, 0-2 

3Ii\cd Doubles — 3rrs Mns«,x and (?liau« 
3Uhonxcd beat 3Uss A Anr and SLR 
Sanhncj, 3-0, 0-3, 0-4 

■Women’s Doubles — 3Iiss I, Moodbridce anil 
3Iiss Conan beat 3Irs 3Ia«sx and Mr- 
Cosens, 4-0 7-5, 7-'i 

The Xorthern India Lawn Tcnnl- Champion - 1 
ships flnais — 1 

3Icn’s Singles — Ghniis Mnhonied bent L R 

banhnex, 8-0, 0-0 4 -0 0-2 

Men’s Double- — Glnii- 3Iihoincd and Ifti-i 
Khar Ahmed be it L R ‘'inhnex ind 
If L Soni, 0-3, 4-0, I'.-n 0-4 

ProfessloiuN’ Single- — Mn-ht iq Ahiiitd luat , 
Slraj-nl Haq, 7-5, 0-2 0-4 

K\hiI<itioii rennls inatihi- — 

Iftikhar Ahmed {amateur) beat Mn-ht iq 
Ahnud (i>rofe— loiial), 0-2 (>- , 


Khasu Sen and Kasliii ben beat Ahmad 
nnssain and Moss 2-0, 0-3, 6-4 

SLR Sawhney and Man Mohan be it 
Iftikhar Ahmed and Prom Pamllii, 0-4, 
5-7, 0-4 


Lucknow. 

The United Proxinecs Hard ( oiirt Tennis 
Championsldpb finals — 

Sfeii’s Singles — Gliaus Mahomed beat 
Iftikhar Ahmed 0-3 0-1 0-4 

3ren’s Doubles — Iftikhar Ahmed nnd Pum 
I’andhi be it Kannnr Krishna and Balnant 
bingh 9-7 4-0 3-0, 0 - 1 , lO-S 

Mi\td Double- — f.liaiis 3Iahonied md 311-“- 
Hainlda b.iida / iffar bed Iftikhar Ahmed 
and 31iss Aziz 0-2 2-0, t> 3 

Women’s ‘-inglt- — 3ii" Bhadnar be it Mi— 
Anitelo, 0- 1 0-.3 

The Rifiih-l-\m { lub Open lawn 'rennls 
'rournament fin d- — 

3ren s .SinelC' — Iftikhar Alimid belt t.luns 
31iihoim(l, 0-4 o-i, (i-3 

3Ien s Doubles — (.bins 3Inhomed ,ind I’n in 
PandIn bent Iftikhar Alimed and Ir'liid 
Utis«iiin, 0-2, u ^7 

Professionals Singles — Xawab Din Ik at 
Abdnl n i-an 6-0 O-I 0-1 

\eterans bingh- \\ lioldi hi it II 

Mlrzi 0-2, (» 0 


Madras. 

Ihe \I1 Imlii Inter Unlvcr'ilx Titinl* < him 
pion-ldi)- final — 

(ahntt i In it 3Iadras bx ! nutrlii* to 1 

bingh' — -iiniint Ml-ii (( ilriitta) b< ii M s 
Ijijia liao (Mnlri') t. ! ••-4 '2-i> 7 
It .1 X Mo'i ' (Midris) bi it - ( 'II 1 1 

8_(, (,-4 ,-1. 1,-j II ijo-( {{lb nil) 

bt It Vppa It 10 ( -1 0- !, (. 2 

Double- — Dillp Jto •' ind s- ( Mi ra tt I 
illtti) biat I! t \ 'Iri-i' ard P J 
X.irix III I J! lo ('lailri') 0-2 O-j 7 

’Die 'iliilri- H ltd ( onrt Jinid' To it' in i,t 
fin iI- — 

'len - ‘'High' — \ I Oixiii b d P i: 
Kipmiptihi ti 2 1-1, 1-0 t.-e 0-2 

31111' Doiilli- — s >arixini R lo itd '. 
Itimi Pin 1.1 at P J .N Mo > 'Oil P J 
X.irix Hia 1! lO 0-4 C (,-l 


WATER POLO. 


Bombay. 

Tilt t.o'x li M itir Po'o Ltagiii 

Par-'- A ' 
bolt ( 'nP 


W him 
Ltitimr' np 


Tlie W.'te-n Indii W itfr Po'o 1.^-2 < - 

I /ioM't' . Wit.’ ' 

‘•t Xaxltr ( f.’b l'"r J 
Till I{f> nJ X W i*/r I‘> 'o Q d’ '- 
Ti.'irri ill 1 1 • f r >>' — . , 

/nmi ts " s'’ ' 

P'r- ' 4 • ‘ 
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Water Polo and Sporting Insiitutions. 


Calcutta. 

The following are the details of the tour 
"Water Polo m Calcutta of the Golvala Boating 
and Bowing Club, team from Bombay — 


Golvala Club . . . 6 goals 

Calcutta Police Club . 2 goals 

Golvala Club Nil 

College Square . . 2 goals 


Match abandoned 
Golvala Club 

» 

6 goals. 

Bhowanipur . 


. 5 goals 

Golvala Club 

e 

3 goals 

Bengal 


C goals 

Golvala Club 


.. 7 goals 

Kidderpore S A 


2 goals. 

At Allahabad — 
Golvala Club 

• 

6 goals 

Allahabad University 

• 

1 goal. 


SPORTING INSTrrunONS. 


Indian Olympic Association — Patron ' His 
Excellency The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. 

President His Highness the MaharajadhiraS 
of Patiala 

Chairman Hon’ble Mr If B Sarkcr, Edu- 
cation Member, I^iceroy’s Executive Council, 
2few Delhi/Simla 

'Honorary Treasurer B L Eallia Bam,, 
B Sc , B.T , General Secretary, Y M C A , 
Lahore 

Honorary Secretary S M Momul Haq, 
M A , O B E , Patna 

Honorary Associate Secretaries If Ahmed, 
Calcutta , S K Mukerji, B P E (USA), 
Bombay 

OIWAKIZATIONS APniUTED WITH THE 
ISDIAS OlYilMO ASSOOIATIOS 

Army Sport Control Board, Amhala, Kasauli. 

— Secretary Major A C Wilson 

Assam Olympic Association, Jorbat, Assam — 
Secretary B K Jladhurjynjit Smgh, P O 
Imphal, jranipUT State, Assam 
President Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Conncil of State, 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kotbl Buildmg, 
-Baroda — .Scfrehfr)/ B K Naik 

President Bao Bahadur Sir V T, Knsbna- 
machariar, Kt , K C I E 
Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chowringbee 
Road, Calcutta.— •S'ecretnry N Ahmed 
President Khwaja Sir Ifazimuddin, K 0 1 B 

Bihar Olympic Association, F.O. Bankiporc, 
Patna.— .Secretary S M. Momul Haq, M A , 
O.BE 

President Dr Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bombay Presidency ^Olympic Association, 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 
Secretary S K Mukcrji 
President J E. D Tata, Bombay 

_ Central Provinces & Bcrar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dbantoh, Nagpur.— .Secretary Dr S J 
Edwards, Jubbulpote 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinge 
Road, New Delhi. — Secretary Dr B It 

Kauai, Baisma Hoad, New Delhi 
President . S B S Bobah Singh 

Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior — 
Secretary N N. Kunzru, Motimahal, Gwalior 
President General Bajuade Sahib, Gwalior 


Indian Hockey Federation, Lucknow (Lucknow 
Umversity). — Secretary * Dr. A. C Chatterji 
President Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K C I B., 
0, Gariahat'Boad, Calcutta 
Madras Olympic Association, Saldapet, 
Madras.— 7t Hon Secretaries H 0 Buck and 
C A Abraham 

President The Hon’ble Dr P Subbaryan, 
LL D , Bar-at-Law, Zammdar of Kumaramang- 
1am, Pairlawns, Bgmore, Madras 
Mysore Olympic Association, Cenotaph Road, 
T.M.C.A., Bangalore City. — Secretary A C 

Das, Bangalore City, Y M C A - 
President H H the Yuvraja of Mysore 
Patiala Olympic Association, Rajtndar Bhawan, 
Patiala.— Secretary Bai Saliib Bardar Kirpa 

Jfaram 

Patron-in-ehief and President H H The 
Malmrajadturaj of Patiala 

Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Fnngle Road, 
Lahore.— Secretory L B, Sethi. 

Presxdent The Hou’ble Major Sirdar Sit 
Sihandar Hyat Khan 

Chairman ^G D Sondhi, M A , I E S 

Raiputona Olympic Association,— Hon 
Secreturif M S Ahlmvaha 
President B J K Hallowcs, l.o S 
United Provmces Olympic Association, 
Allahabad.— .Secretary S Nawah Hussain, 
MA 

President Ifawah Sir Moliammed Yusaf, 
Lucknow 

Indian Swimming Federation — Acting 
Secretary Basir Ah ShaikliJ o/o Punjab Uni- 
versity, Lahore 

Hon Secretary S K. Mukerji, B P E 
(U.S A.), Bombay. 

President Col P N. Barwell, Bar-at-Law, 
Calcutta. 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation, 12, Pani 
Bagan Lane, Calcutta. — Secretary N If. 
Bhose 

' Boxing:. 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 
India — Hon Secretary c/o Army School of 
Physical Training, India, Amhala 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association. — B. A 
Shadrack, Post Box 86, Rangoon, Burma 
Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Fcdera.. 
tion. — A E Lomas, c/o Bombay Telephone 
Company, Port, Bombay 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association.— Hwi. 
Secretary A B Henricus, c/o Messrs 
James 1 inlay A Co. Ltd , Colombo, Cojlon, 
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Madras Amateur Boking Association. — J> 
Eon Secretaries H C Buck, Fiincipnl, The 
■ 5 : M C A College of Physical Education, 
Saidapet Madras and A K Singh 


The Mysore States Cricket Association — 
M G Vizayasaratlu, Central College, Bangalore, 
The Maharashtra Cricket Association.— 
M G Bhave, Vasant TiUa Poona 4 


Bengal Boidng Federation . — Eon Secretary 
South Calcutta Boxing Association — Eon 
Secretary Ashoke Chatterjee, Lansdomie Boad 
Extension Calcutta 

Hyderabad State —Fred Weber, Dnector 
of Physical Education, Munithaz Mansion, 
Saifabad, Hi derabad (Deccan) 

Puniab Amateur Boxing Association . — Eon 
Secretary — M A Mirza Elian, Eiug Eduard 
Medical College, Lahore 


Cricket. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India — 
President Dr P Subbarayan, Viee-Presidenh 
Dr H D Eanga C P Johnstone, A S deMello 
Eony Secretary K S Banga Bao, Xo 7, T P 
Koil Street Triphcane Madras , E o 11 1 / 
Treasurer Z B Irani, 19/A, Alipore Boad, 
Delhi 

Cricket Club of India — A A Jasdenirala, 
Brabounie Stadium, Bombay 
The Bombay Cricket Association — H X 
Contractor, 0/0 Islam Ginikliana, Kennedj 
Sea Face, Bombay 2 

The Madras Cricket Association — ^E. 

S Banga Bao, 7, T P Eoil Street, Triphcane, 
Madras 

The Cricket Association of Bengal — P Gupta, 
100/B Sureudra Xath Bauerjee Boad, Calcutta 
The Sind Cricket Association — E B 
Collector, opp Mama Girls’ School, Preedy Boad, 
Eaiachi 

The Northern India Cricket Association — 
Q D Butt, c o X W K Printing Press, Moghal- 
pun Lahore 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Association — 
Dewan Walait Bam, Enpurthala 
The Jamnagar State Cricket Association — 
President His Highness The Jainsnheb of 
Xaunnagar, The Palace, Jamnagar (Eathiauar) 
The Delhi and District Cricket Association — 
Xuniddui- Ahmad, t\ elliiigdoii Paailioii Xew 
Delhi 

The Western India States Cricket Association — 
H M Bamtt Eajakot Eathiauar 
The Army Sports Control Board — ^J 
F. Meiklejohn, Ambala or Easauli 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association — 
C Vishuanatli Bao Xagpur 
The Rajaputona Cricket Association — G B 
Xaidoo, Majo College, Ajmer 


The Baroda Cricket Associahon — S M. 
Ambegaoker, Ehari Bhaa Boad, Baopura, 
Baroda 

The Bihar Cricket Association. — B E. 
Bose, 39P Boad, Jamshedpur 

The N "W. F. P. Cricket Association — E L 
Ehanna, 4, Fort Boad, Peshauar Cantt 

t 

Football. 

All'India Football Federation. — President "■ 
Principal S Momul Haq O B E Secrctari/ ; 
M Dutta Bov, Block Y/6, 76,2, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta 

Indian Football Assodabon — Jt Eonorary 
Secretaries M Dutt-Bo\, and B L 
Pentonj , 8, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta 

North'Westem India Football Assodation. — 
Eonorary Secretary M A Soofi 

Delhi Football Assodation — Eonorary Secre- 
tary X A Ehandkar, 49, Mata Sundri Boad, 
Xew Delhi 

Bihar Olympic Assodation — Eonorary Secre- 
tary S M Momul Haq, O B E , P O. 
Bankipore Patna 

Western India Football Associahon, Ltd. — 
Eonorary Seeretan/ E J Turner, “ Tlic 
Times of India ", Bombay 

Madras Football Assodation.—Hoiiornry Secre- 
tary A Bamaswami Aiinr, c o Madras 
United Club, Park Toivn, Madras 

Umted Prorinces Sports Control Board — 
Eonorary Secretary S C Boj, 6, Fjzabad 
Boad, Lucknow 

Mysore Football Assodation — Eonorary Secre- 
tary D Bamaiya, M\sore 

Rajputana Football Associahon. — Eonorary 
Secretary Sh Allah Baklish c o Audit 
Department, B B and C I Bailwai , Ajmer 

North-Western Frontier Province Football 
Associabon — Jt Eonorary ’^eeretanet. 
Eazi Abdul Elnlil and H Qutab A1 im, 
IS, Fort Bold, Peshawar 

Sind Football Association — Jt Eonorary 
Secretaries A H Shute and C L 
Bhal, c o Y M.C A , Havelock Boad, Earachi 

Dacca Sporting Assodation — Eonorary Secre. 
lary X P Gupta, 10, Hatkhola Boad, P O. 
Wan, Dacca 

Army Sport Control Board — Eonorary Secre- 
tary Colonel J F. Meiklejohn, Ambala/Easauli 


Holkar State Cncket Assodation — 
Eon Scenti ry M 31 Jngdile i. o Yc^h^^^llt 
Club, Indore 

The U P. Cncket Assodation — Mansur 
Alam, 24 Hamilton Boad, Allahabad 
The Gujarat Cncket Assoaation. — C M 

Dim an, Balleutinc Haaell, near Tliree Gates 
Ahmedabad 


Hockey. 

Army Sport Control Board. — ^Armj School 
of Ph\ -leal Trunin J Ambala 
Baluchistan Hockey Assodation . — Eonorary 
'-ccrctcry Mazarul Haq X W. BaUi'ay, 
Quetta 


The Hyderabad States Cricket Assodation — j Bengal Hockey Assodation. — Eororar’/ 

Sccnttri .-t'-hiaij Ahmed P to Director i ^ccrrfrtri/ P. Gupta loO-B, *urei.3ra >.ttn 
General of Police, Hjderibad ' B.inerj« Eo-id, Calcutta. 
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SpQTiing hisinvfioKs. 


Bccpzl HotieT Assodeiioa- — Bcrorc'y Teimis. 

•'- — - '*-^1 1 Laws Teaia* AsfodslierL— 

2jiar Ohriapic Assoaatioa. — Bcro-^rj tPru'-Aa' : ?. S. Has. Stasxi ^slk^*an. ?*-:» 

I^c:. * ;!L Ilcirnd Htiq. O.BE.-'Bo't, Treat ’rrr: Aishoy Dev. Cal'trta Scr*b 

O. EtrUr'CTe Patna. , Clbb. IZria Eoad P.O , C^mtta. H<?”. 

BoaWrwisdal Hocier Atsodatioa.- P>:t E-tx >c 

Sirrs Bs:* Temple, losaca, Z.C. 4. 

i’^’v-.lrdcr- • ' , Baroda Lsm Tenms Association.— Fe-j 

C P. Hockey /^odtA^-BoroTary Stcze^ 

* '/ >* IpJtatTS-a, tai:toximeT.t Modv. Face Cope Boad, Baioda. 

’ Beztgsu Lawn Tetans Associatioar-Hc'* / 

li. W, F. P. Hockey Assedatjoa.— For orer;/ FI=-* 

p.^,. , Edscatfis Eoad. Ca2cn.ui. 

t Poba-^r Bliapal Lasm Tennis Association.— Fo-^ 

Delia Hockey Atsodatien.— Fonor^'r*/ . Ffcan, Gererai 

’■' lI- ' ' Bihar and Orissa Lasm Tennis Assoeiatioa.— 

Gv^aLcr State Hockey Association.- ^ Bann-lee, Fe^ 

t ' c—r' . F. Ktmrra Hanacer Bstna Clno, P-ta- 

'!'* Z'^ 0— alio*. ' Bombay Lawn Tennis Assodation.—Fc"! £■«- 

■H , , j c. , ti 1 1 ■ ^r/Jcry; B. A. VTagle, CCitorosEonse, Hcmtar. 

* j = yq ' Central Pr o r in ee s and Berar Lasm Tensas 

'- i.-rv' - «.s-»l-il. 3 d ' Association-— For.. : V. I. Keda'. 

T j TT , . .CivaLine? ^Cacnnr. 

. Teams Assoeiation.-F<r..^ 

L‘r .K ( z.sc.. c o * is ^ ^ ^ea. u 1 -, ^ueno^ 

4 » » ^ , Cl-a*' '*'r'***V ImO** A^ClZU 

* m', ,*"..* _ Holkar State Lawn Teams Association.— Fo'.' 

."'^'T. , A«oo*boa-— For owrr .' K. M. Bapna Palassa Indore. 

ir I. , ’ *'“ ‘‘*^' * - P.» *. Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association. — Jlenj. 

*” StTficrj S 21. Eadi. Bor Sooct 

Isnavadar State Hockey Association. — Eeadqtiarters, Saifatad, Hrdemlrul "(DeccBti). 

r r n^tf, V ;i }i ...a 3 International Lawn Tennis CInb of India. — 

F'/’ '^'-rr^''rj 11 saltan 

'^ys’re State Hockey Association. — tlo'O- Lartirc.*" 

* ‘ ' '■-‘t-'ki Oaadi- Madras Lawn Tennis Association. — Fc--/ 

i r'' f iiiEie Itso, Poit Box 1242, lliCTT.' 

. Patiala State Hockey Assodation. — j Mysore Lawn Tennis Association. — Fc",'. 

" '/ '<■- iL.j Kr’ic'nrt.'a i CL:.£Tar*ni Faidu Cen-ml CoLiiJ 

Pcnjab ^Hockey Assodation- — fJoror-’' i Punjab Lawn Tennis Association. — Fs-n, 
' '' '< Lb 1:. < Cl I» .4. V Co'l'c:^ ''f'rr'nrj DiTan Jatat llolian La! Sardajrod 
>- * ' ' LaV’c* 

^ Ird^ RaOways AtUetic Association.— Hajpotaca Lawn Tensas Association- — Fo- 
^ ^ / r r- (, E. -OQ, ,'L.yo Co Stjrrficrj Darsshanker B!iar53’~3, Loi-a 

"* ^ , Eonje, Ajmere 

, - Assoeiatioa . — !{' r’-^rj Sind Lavns Teams Association . — Tiorj 

s. . V CO'* P-tn- ’. - High i M. P Dnstnr JL Dfs-nr .C Cn 

. , ‘ ^ ' I Blinder Roc.^, Karac”! 

- ^ P. ..pcsl control _ Board. — ne’"~rv^ United Prosrinces Lawn Temas Associatica. — 
c I’-, •, Pord B’r.i C 5 Oafta, T'C^ C ..r- 

_ . Ta'al' Ibi-mt 

5 . Assoda’Iom— Ec*' Travancore Lassn Tensas Association— 

• f-p* V. P- Tara::-, Trr.i.t'inin. Trs'c-^:---' 
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-Warrant, of 

The following ‘Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937 It also includes 
the officers subsequently given courtesy ranks 
by the Governor General in exercise of powers 
conferred by His Majesty 

1 Governor-General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges 

3 Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

4 Commander-m-Chief m India 

5 Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab 

0 Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar 

7 Governors of Assam, the North-'West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa 

8 Chief Justice of India, Derbyshire, Sir 
Harold, Kt , k C M 0 , (So long as he is Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court ) 

0 Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Carter, Sir A , k C B , 
K C s I , Chairman of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council , Craik, The Hon Sir Henry, 
Bart , ociE, Kcsi, Political Adviser to 
the Crown Representative 

9A Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
India and The Apostolic Delegate of the Roman 
Catholic Church 

10 Commander-m-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces m the East Indies 

11 President of the Council of State 

12 President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

13 Judges of the Federal Court 

14 Chief Justices of High Courts , Member 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council , Political 
Adviser to the Crorni Representath e 

15 Agent to the Goiernor-General, Balu- 
chistan , Ministers of Governors* and Residents 
of the First Class Within tlieir respective 
charges 

15A Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
(Archbishop taking precedence over Bishops) 

1C Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
Director-General of Supplv , General Officers 
Commanding, Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General 

17 Chief of the General Stafl, Members 
of the National Defence Council who are not 
ilreadv enjoying a liiglier precedence and Mims- 
ters of the Go\emors of Madras, Bombay 
md Bengal • 

IS Air Officer Commanding-in-Cluef, Roval 
-Vir Porce m India, and Ministers of the 
Goaemors of the United Provinces and Punjab * 
!<> Ministers of the Goa ernors of Bihar and 
the Central Proainces and Berar * 


• NOTE — The Chief Jlimster ranks m the 


Precedence. 

20 Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchis- 
tan , Ministers of 'the Governors of Assam, 
Nortli-'West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa , 
and Residents of the First Class 

21 Presidents of Legislative Councils 

22 Speakers of Legislative Assemblies 

23 Advisers to Governors , Chief Judges of 
Chief Courts, and Puisne Judges of High 
Courts 

24 Lieutenant-Generals 

25 Auditor-General in India , Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission, and 
Cluef Commissioner of Delhi, within his charge 

25A All other territorial Bishops of the 
Anglican Church and territorial Bishops of the 
Roman Cathohe Church 

26 Directors-General of Supply , Director- 
General of Information, Fahey, F J , 
Adviser, South African Section , Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Na%'y , Members 
of the Railway Board, Officers Commandmg 
Military Districts within their respective charges , 
Railway Financial Commissioner , Reform 
Commissioner, Government of India , Secre- 
taries to the Governor-General , and Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department 

27 Additional Secretaries to the Go^ ernment 
of India and in the Political Department, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
Judges of Chief Courts, -and 'Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

28 Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind and Bengal , Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge , and Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal 

29 Chief Commissioner of Delhi , Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
Bombay , Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service , Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs , Director of Intelligence , Financial 
Adv iser. Military Finance , Communications , 
Financial Commissioners , Establishment Officer 
to the Government of India , Joint Secretarita 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department , Joint Secretary to the Gov ernor 
General (Public) , Judicial Commissioner of 
the North-West Frontier Province, Judiciil 
Commissioner of Sind , Major-Generals , 
Members of a Board of Rev eniie , Members 
of the Central Board of Revenue, Members 
of the Federal Public Service Commission , 
Political Resident on the North-West I rontier , 
President of the Tariff Board, Establishment 
Officer to the Government of India . Ram 
Chandra, 0 1 e , M n E , Chief Controller of 
Imports, Secretary to the Govemor-Gencnl s 
Executiv g Council , Secretaries to the Gov ernors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal , ‘^iirgcons- 
General , and Secretary, Eastern Group Siipplj 
Council 

29A Members of the Council of stato 
same Article ns, but senior to of In r 'fin 'tc 

4 ' * 
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51 J Chairman, Railway Rates Advisory 
rosnrasttee; The Ad^ocate-Geneta^ of India, 
and Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 

SI General Manaser^ of State Railways, 

Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Uicobar 
Island* Cliief Controller of Purchase, Com- 
missioner 01 Central Excise and Salt, 3?orthem 

^Tloniits^Aiirt^tnr^CenMaf^ vtv»>criui»cm.» , auu octicvimco lu 

ProMwees other than Madras, 

Depnt> Directors-General, Department of hiomhav and Benonl 
fcnijpli , Llcctrical Commissioner with the, Denial 

Goi eminent of India Iron and Steel Controller ,1 37 A Members of the Assembly (Central) 

Assi'tant Judicial Commissioners, Chief Re^enne __ . Tiir»/.fnr£! 

Anthontv m Assam Commissioners of Dni- , f | hi 

Flon- liulicial Commissioner, IVestem India 4odit, Additional and Joint Secretaries to 

States Acem 1 Re-ident* of the Second Class , I 


Controller for India and Townend, H P V, 
Rural Development Commissioner, Bengal 
37 Inspectors-General of Police, - Assam, 
Iforth-West Frontier Province, Sind and Ori-sa, 
JTon-Ofiicial Majors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
writhin their respective Municipal jurisdictions; 
Pniate Secretary to the Viceroy, Secretaries 
to Provincial Governments , and Secretaries to 


Re\emic and DiM<ional Lommisslonera, North- 
1Vc«t Frontier Province, and Revenue Com- 
missioner, ^liid and On^sa, within their 
Kspective charges Members of the Tariff 
Board 

32 Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Jlcmbcrs of the Indian Political Serv ice serving 


Local Governments ; Advisers (with the excep- 
tion of Adv iser South African Section), Bastcni 
Group Supplj Council, and OfficiobSecretaTj', 
Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India, Agricultural 
Commissioner with the Government of 
India , Animal Husbandry Commissioner with 
the Government of India, Australian !&adc 


lu the Political and External Affairs Departments , Commiisionm m IndiC CanadiiS fmde Com. 

‘ff Induf. Cliief Accounts Officers, 
'te - > Chief Auditors, State Railways, 

JO, and Officers Commandnio ^vali^ ^d jjjg itmk of Accountant-General, C^ief 
Iiitantrv IJnsadcs, and Brigade Areas, within j Managers, State Railwajs, Cliief 

lliclr respective charges 


Conservators of Forests, Chief Engineers; 


33 Adv ocates-Gencral, Madras, Bombay and Engineer, Post and Telegraphs, Chief 

pncAl Jfechanlcal Engineers of State Railwajs, 


Bens, 

*14 


! Chief Jllmng Engineer, Railway Board, Chief 
(halrman Puidie Service Commissions, t Operating Superintendents, State Ballwavs; 
'her til in tlios< of Madras, Bombav and Sind, Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways, Chief 
id B'''igil , ind Cliief 'secretaries to the Transportation Superintendent, G I P Rallw'ny; 
oil rilin' 111 ' of tlie Inlted Provinces, Punjab Colonels , Coimnissioncrs of Police, Bombaj ana 

t aicutta , Controller of Broadcasting , Com 
suiting Engineer to the Government of India 
(Roads) , Deputy Director of IntclligencB 
Ooverunient of India, Deputy Director of 
Ordnance lactories. Directors of Agriculture, 
Director, Imperial Institute ol Agricultural 


Bilnr, teutral Ptovmci* and lierar 

34 A Bi-liop' (not terrltorlaii 

St Bngidlu- teiisvi'! Commissioner 
Indli r liii f tdiiiifii'fr.itivi Offirer Difrirt- 
iii''m of "uiijilv 


» Inn I oxitroUir of 'iland.irdl- 


utifin Bniwiv Di pm mint 1 liiid t ontroHi r Research, Direetor of Civil Aviation , Director- 
ofston- liidiiti Iiipirtmint Din i tor 1 1 ^ 1 ®“®’’®' , ef Arcliieologj , Director-General of 
of Gfolnau il surnv Director or Ordnance 


J actoni ' i.dii' atmn il t imniii'SioiiCT with the 
Goi (‘rntii* nt of ludii, JUs Maje»tv s senior 
Trade ( oiiiim'-iiUKr « akutta . Iiispcetor- 
trcnenl 01 lore-t- and President, 1 orc-t Re-, 
learih lu-tituti lu'jn.itor' ticueral of Police fxntonm^ts. 
In ProMiio- oDf' tli.iu As'jin, Mortli-Wesi Ff^neli Trade 
I rout 1 r ProMU't 'iind and Orissa Xlatthal 


Observatories, Directors of Public Health 
under Provincial Governments, Directors 
of Puldir Instruction under Provancial Govern- 
ments , Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
bind and Orissa , Director, Military Lands and 
Directors, i^iJwaj Board , 

Commission In India ; Ills 

Mnjcstv B Trade Commissioners, Bombay and 


rui.Iic 11 
rni lit 01 

Ill'll I 


litii i oniini'-ioner with tlie (iovem- 
Iiidii and Miritvor-Oeneral of 


V ArvUdi-acon of C akutta, Madraii and 


Dr John O-D. tommerce Department. Inspcctors-Ocneral, Civ II ^HospUals, 

Inspeetors-General of Prisons, Lt -Colonels in 

the IMS on the list of special scleeted Lt - 
Colonels Civ 11 , Master, Security Printing India 
mil Controller of Stamps, Members of tiio 
Indian ( ivii Service and Members of the Indian 
Political .Service serving in the Political and 
External Affairs Departments of 23 j ears’ 
btamiiiig wiiose position but for tbis Article 
would not be tower than,. Article 55; Military 
, . , . , Accountant-General , Jlint Masters, Call utta 

*«o\«.ruiiKut' of As'iiii, the and Bombay, President, Court Of Wards, 


Bo’iil .V 

lo via 

f Itvinn in 01 th* 
fililf I’.CViIjU' 
t-f f. t vri* * to lb 


,Tu li< Ul ( oninilsnoiier* 

< <ia' 'Iiiii* btoviii'g Boird 
\utl><intv in A'-aiii , thief 


Ko'th-M*-’ 1 roiiticr Province •*ind and Oris-a 
Coniini-'ion' r« of Divi-ion-, JuditJal (,0111- 
nu--io'tfr, \\{''cr,i ludlv Matei Agenev . 
Ilitliv, P r IS aii'I • hnvt I, H 


I nitcd Provinces , President, Income Tax 
Appellate Tribunal, Settlement Commi'sloners ; 
*'Ih riffs of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
''oHeltor to the Government of India , Supcrln- 


-M«ii)l.f.r- 01 Ul Indii* f omml-ion Residents (c ndtnt of Imurance and Traffic Onagers and 
of till "noi.il tl,- Reveune and Divl-ioml Lotomotive Superintendents of State Railwajs 
ComniL^^iD'j*'! t-'t Irontl^r Pro^lnif*, 

llcxcaue C oninu-'-ioncr', ^iud and Ori='.'i , Tea^ 3S A Members of tlic Counrih (Provincial). 
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39 A(U ocates-General other than those of 
Madras, rBomba> and Bengal, Cluef S\ir\eyor 
mth the Go^ eminent of India, Command 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command) , Controller, Military Accounts and 
Pensions , Director, Botanical Sun ey , Director 
Hallway Clearing Accounts Office , Director 
of the Survey of India, Directoi, Zoological 
Sut^e> , Pinancial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs , Legal Bememhrancers to Provincial 
Governments , Nautical Adviser to the Goi ern- 
ment of India , and Peace, G Chief Adviser, 
Factory Air Baid Precautions, Department of 
Labour 

40 Military Secretary to the Viceroy 

41 Standing Counsel for Bengal 

42 Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland , Vicars Apostolic, Prefects 
Apostolic and Vicars General of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, Madias 
and Bombay and Superintending Weslej’an 
Chaplain in India 

43 Avers, C W , Excess Profits Tax 
Adiiser to the Central Board of Re\enue, 
Chaimian of the Port 'Trusts and of Improve- 
ments Trusts of Madras, Bombay , Calcutta and 
Karachi , Chambers, S P , Income Tax 
Adiiser to the Central Board of Revenue, 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, nithin their 
charges. Chief Inspector of Mines, Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta and Bombay, Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, Bengal and Bombay , 
Commissioner of Police, Madras , Controller of 
Emigrant Labour, Assam , Director of Inspec- 
tion, Customs and Central Excises , Postmasters- 
General, Bengal and Assam, and Bombay, 
Members of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal, 
Senior Depnty Director-General, Posts and. 
Telegraphs , Collectors and Magistrates of 
Districts , Commissioner of Ajmer-Mernara , 
Deputv Commissioners of Districts , Political 
Agents and Residents (other than those of First 
and Second Class) Within their respectiie 
charges , Revenue Officer, Lloj d Barrage, Sind 

44 Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, 
North Eastern India and North Western India 
(ivithin their rcspectii e charges) , Collectors of 
Custom<! other than those of Calcutta 
and Bombaj , Collectors of Salt Rcicnuc, 
Madras and Bonibai , Collector of Stamp 
Reienuc and Deputy Collector of land 
Eeicnue, Calcutta, nitlim their respectixe 
charges , Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bomba'i , Com- 
missioner, Northern India Silt Revenue, 
Deput> Commissioner, Port Blair, nittiln his 
charge , and Dli isional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of Cliota Nagpur) within their respectis e charges, 
DiinniclilT, Dr H V , Chief Chemist, Central 
Reaenues Chemical Sera ice 


45 Assistant Deputy Directors-General, 
Department of Supply, Assistant Directors- 
General, Department of Supply , Chief Presa 
Adaiser, Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal, 
Commandant, Frontier Constahiilary , Cook, 
B C A , I c s , Controller of Enemy Trading , 
Controller of Enemy Firms and Custodian of 
Enemy Property, Deputy Director of Intel- 
ligence, Peshawar, Deputj Financial Advisers 
iSlitary Finance , Deputy Secretaries to thc'- 
Government of India and in the Political Depart- 
ment Deputy Inspectors-General of Police , 
Deputy Secretaries, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, Director-General of Commercial Intel- 
ligence , Directors, Department of Supply p 
Director, Industrial Research Bureau , Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department ; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Government of India , Inspector- 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant- 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajpu- 
tana , Members of Provincial Public Service 
Commissions , Metallurgical Inspector, Indian 
Stores Department , Principal Information 
Officer , Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research , Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission , Secretary to the- 
National Defence Council , Secretary to the 
Raihray Board , and Secretaries to the^ Agent, 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the 
Resident , Van der Loeff, S , Official Secretary 
to the Netherlands Delegation to the Eastern 
Group Supply Council 

46 Chief Medical Officers under the Political 
and Eicternal Affairs Departments and in Delhi,, 
within their respective charges Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railnaj's, Deputy Directors-GeneraL 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-General, Director, AH-Indin 
Institute of Hj giene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
Director of Dairy Research , Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Director of the 
Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar , Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science , Postmasters-General other than those- 
of Bengal and Assam and Bombay , and Prin- 
cipal of the Thomason Engineering College, 
Roorkce , Transport Advisory Officer, Calcutta 

46A Members of the Assemblies (Provincial). 

47 Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
(if a Ci'ilian) , Budget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India , Cliief Auditors 
of Railnajs, Class I, Cliicf Education Officer, 
Roi al Air Force, Chief Engineer, All India 
Radio, Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories, Comptrollers, Assam, North-West 
Frontier Proi ince, Sind and Orissa , Conser- 
vators of Forests , Controller of Army Factory 
Accounts , Controller of Military Accounts, 
Western Command , Dean V L , General 
Secretary, Indian Railway Conference A6<=ocia- 


• Officers of similar status are . Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department , Supenn- 
Department, f^ntrollers of Stores; Divisional Superintendents, 

ms’nnrfnflftTi AMrlnvif T p IlilllwaV I SiCXl&l 


tcndeids Carriage and Wagon jjciKiciiueati , voniroiiers oi oiores ; j^ivisiuaai •— » 

State Railways , Divisional Transportation Supenntendent, G I P. Railway; Signal Enslncere: 
State Railways Coal Superintendent; Deputy Transportation Superintendents; Dcput> 
^mmercial Jfanacers , Deputv Chief Mechanical Engmeers , Deputy Chief Engineers , cmei 

Electrical and Collierj’ Superintendent, E I Railway. 
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tion , Deputy General Managers, Deputy Traffic 
Managers, and Officers of similar status of State 
Railnavs , Deputy Chief Controller of Stan- 
dardisation Bailway Board Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service; Deputy 
Military Accountant-General, Depiitj Private 
Secretary to the Mccroy, Director, Medical 
Besearcli Director Irrigation Research Insti- 
tute, Punjab District Controllers of MRitarj’ 
Accounts Elmn, D H , Deputy Chid 
Controller of Imports, Dhaiama Vira, 
Additional Deputy Chief Controller of Imports , 
Engineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse Department, and 
Chief Inspector of Light-houses in British India , 
Lieutenant-Colonels, Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Aftairs Departments of 18 > ears’ standing whose 
position but for this Article uould not be lower 
than Article 56 , Senior Chaplains of and above 
20 vcars’ service in India , and Superintendingf 
and Deputj Chief Engineers 

43 Actuary to the Government of ^India , 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Directors of Major Laboratories 

4'» Adininistrators-Gencral , Central Intelli- 
gence Officers . Cliicf Presidency Magistrates 
»n Madras, Bombaj and Calcutta , Coni- 
:ni»sioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay, 
Lontrollcr of Patents and Designs Directors 
of Induat nos. Directors of Land Records, 
Directors oi Veterinary ben lies Lvcixe Com- 
rnl'-ioiirr- Inspictora (niur.il of Registration, 
lii'pcctor OI Munlupil tommittees .iiid Local 
Roarclt VLoira- J’riiuipil Rc-earch Institute 
I aniii'Orc md Rtgi-trars of Co-operatlv'e 
St>' It tu- 

5M \u<i It Officer Indian Stores Department, 
D< put! i lih f 1 ounta Officers, State Railwa>s , 
Diimti tliKt Lngiiiecr, Indian Posts and Tde- 
;r ipli'- Di jiartment , Deputy Controller of 
ISailu.ii \ci omits, Deputj Director, Railway 

•r triiig Accounts Deputy Controllers of 
-tores Mate Rallwajs, Deputv Director of 
'ml \vntion, Deputj Directors Railwaj 
Sloard , Director, Regulations and Forms in the 
Defenre Department , Directors of Telegraphs , 
llcctneil Lnuinecr-in t hicf Posts and Tele- 
UTipIi'- Iiiumial Adviser to the Chief Cora- 
mi"iouii Dtllil , Iinantial Adviser, Quetta 
IP ion-* met ion Junior Controllers of Militarj 
Vioiint- Officers m class I of the General or 
th<- PuMP Works Ll't of the Indian Audit and 
itio.iiit' --frMce, Opium Agent, Ghazipnr, 
''.ijv-vi-,.'- of Railivij Labour, and Superin- 
tiidri'i of Mamifaiture, Clothing Factor}, 
'-'nbj.ihanpur 

'll l))-tn< t liid^ie- not btlng bc'-.ions Judges 
vi!>i*ri t'lfl'- own dl-triLts 

'J I ir-t A-si-tants or Sicretancs to Second 
1 f 1 " Ri-idciit-- Withm the charges of their 

T> -p'ctive Rcspicnts 

■>'> MiUi vrv ‘^centane- and Private Sec- 
r>’.ari''s 10 Goverro's, and Central Publicltv 
Office'’, '^tatc RaiUiavs 


54. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified 

55 Additional District Magistrates and 
additional District and Sessions Judges (unless 
entitled to take rank in Art 47 by virtue of 
their being members of the ICS of 18 j cars’ 
standing) except those in the H 17 P Province 
and Additional District Magistrates in the ^m- 
}ab; Assistant Directors of Intelligence, 
Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, Eorth 
Eastern India and North IVestem India (outside 
their respective charges); Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Distncts , Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Rcvcmie, 
Calcutta , Commissioner of Ajmer-Mcrwara , 
Deputy Commissioners of Distncts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Deputy and Addi- 
tional Deputy Secretaries to Provincial Govern- 
ments , Deputy Directors, Department 0 ! 
Siipplj , Directors of Pnbhcitj of Public 
Information under Provuncial Governments , 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges 
(inchiding the Judicial Commissioner of Chotv- 
Nagpur) , Hartley, A C , I c s , Asstt Secretarj 
to the Gov emor of Bengal , Official Secretarj', 
New Zciflnnd Section, Official Secretary, South 
African Section , Eastern Group Supply Council , 
Political Agents , Residents, (other than those 
of the First and Second Class) , SccTctarics to 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan 
and to First Class Residents , Settlement 
Officers , and Snperintendente of Police within 
their own charges 

56 Administrative Officer, Central Puhllo 
Works Department, Captain Superintendent, 
1 M M, T S Dujfenn Clilcf Aerodrome- 
Officer, Clilef Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands , Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajraer-Merw'aTa and Central India , 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft, Controllers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) , Deputj Directors, Indian Stores 
Department , Deputy Directors of Com- 
nicrcia! Intelligence , Deputy Director-General 
of Archtcologj , Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa , Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction , Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral 
of Prisons , Deputy Master, Seciirltj' Printing 
India , Deputy Mint JIastcr, Bombaj Mint , 
Deputy Secretarj’, Railwaj Board, Urst 
Assistants or Secret.irics tb Second Class Resi- 
dents, Government Solicitors other than tlie 
Solicitor and Second Solicitdr to tlic Gov eminent 
of India , Murshed, K B , S M , Private Secrc- 
tarj to the Chief Munster of Bengal, Presldcncj 
Port Officer, Madras, Principals of major 
Government Colleges , Principal Prince 01 
IVales Bojal Indian Militarj College, Delira 
Dun , Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School, Sind . Principal, Indian School of Mine* , 
Principal, Sir J J School of Art, Bombaj , 
Registrars to the High Courts , Secrct.arjes to 
Legislative Connells and Provincial Leglalativo 
Asscmldies , Senior Inspectors and Electric 
Inspector of Mines, Superintendent of JJ'® 
Government Tc«t House , .Superintendent of tn^ 
‘-urvej of India, Superintendent, Mathematical 


t .Architectural, I-I:ctrical and Sanitarj SpocUhstoflicers will take precedence In accordance 
With tiie rank in tli** Public IVorks Department lixed for tlieir appointments but Junior to all Piibli' 
Works Department Officers of tlie correspondlDg rank 
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Instrument Office , Officers of the All-India, 
Class I Central, Class I Railway, Class I Pro- 
vincial and Indian Ordnance Services and of the 
Supenor List of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment Of 20 yeais’ standing in the service or 
graded above officers of that standing 

57 Assistant to the Agricultural Expert 
and Assistant to the Animal Husbandry Expert 
in the Imperial Council of Agriculture Be- 
search Department , Assistant Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, Assistant Press Adviser, 
Crafton, Private Secretaries to the Chairman 
and Members, and Assistant to the Adviser, 
Australian Section , Eastern Group Supply 
Council Deputy Principal Information 
Officer , Information Officer to the Government 
of India , Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India, Second 
Solicitor to the Government of India , 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Pnnoe of Wales Boyal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun , Under-Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department, and Under Secretaries to the 
Governor-General (Public) , Under Secretaries 
to Eastern Group Supply Council or to Members 
of that Council 


58 Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay , Directors of Survey, Bengal , 
Government Analyst, Madras, Keeper of the 
Becords of the Go\ernment of India, and 
Librarian, Imperial Library 


59 Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department , Civil Engineer, Adviser to ! 
the Director of Ordnance Factories and j 
Manufacture , District Judges not being 
Sessions Judges , Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Stores and Clothing, Education Officers, 
Grade II , Education Officers, Grade III, ' 
on completion of 15 years’ service. 
Royal Air Force, Majors, Master of High 
Court, Madras , Members of the Indian Civil 
Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Alfairs Departments of 12 years’ standing. 
Registrar of Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, 
Revision Officer, Defence Department, Superin- 
tendents and Deputy Commissioners of Police of 
more than 15 but less than 20 years’ standing , 
and Works Managers of Ordnance Factories 


GO Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax , 
Assistant Military Accountant-General , Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the SurNey of India, 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue , Chief Works Cliemist United 
Proi Inces , Controller of Na\ al Accounts , 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputy 
Controller of Stamps , Deputy Controller of 
Salt Reicnue, Bombaj , Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras , Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras , General kfanager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources , Mathematical 
Ad\ iser, Survey of India , Superintendent, 
Bombay City Suriei and Land Records, 
Superintendents and Deputj Commissioners 
of Police of less than 15 j ears’ standing , Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class I Railna}, 
and Class I Proilncial and Indian Ordnance 
Sen ices and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Rojal Indian 


Military College, Dehra Dun Of 10 '^ars 
standing in the service or graded abor e officers 
of that standing 

61 Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale Assistant Collector, Selection Grade, 
Central Excises and Salt, North Eastern or 
North Western India , Assistant Collectors, Cen- 
tral Excise and Salt, North Eastern and North 
Western India, on maximum of the ordinary 
scale , Assistant (Controllers of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department , Assistant Directors, Indian 
Stoies Department , Assistant Director, In- 
dustrial Research Bureau , Assistant Metallur- 
gical Inspectors, Indian Stores Department , 
Assistant Directors of Public Health , Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board , Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance , Assistant Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department , Assistant Secretary office of 
the Secretary to the Governor-General (Person?!) 
and Private Secretary to the Viceioy , Assistant 
Secretary, Eastern Group Supply Council , 
Assistant Secretary to the Railuay Board , 
Assistant Superintendents of Insurance , 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses , 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces , Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department , Chief Assayer, Bombay Mint , 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers , 
Controllers of Inspection and Purchase, Indian 
Stores Department (Junior Scale) , Coptroller of 
Telegraph Stores, Deputy Admmistratoi- 
General, Bengal, Deputy Assistant Dureotor, 
Pay and Pensions Directorate, Adjutant 
General’s Branch, Deputy Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, Deputy Commissioners of 
Salt and Excise, Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office , Deputy Controller, Stationery , 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum , District 
Opium Officers, Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs, and Divisional Engineers, Wireless , 
Divisional Forest Officers, Emigration Com- 
missioners , Engineer, Lighthouse Department, 
and Inspector of Lighthouses in British India , 
Examiner of Questioned Documents , Executiie 
Engineers , Factory Chemist , Factory Superin- 
tendent , Opium Factory, Ghazipur , First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair , Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates, Income-tax Officeis 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale. 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras Judges 
of Courts of Small Causes in the toivns of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta , Lady Assistants to the 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals , Legal 
Assistant in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India , Manager, Encumbered 
Estates and Court of Wards, Sind , Manageis, 
Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Delhi 
and Simla , Marketmg Officers, eniploj ed under 
the Govt of India, Mine Manager, KhewTa , 
Officers of the Provincial Ci\ il Sen ices draw iiig 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upuards , 
Officers of the First Division of the Superior 
Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs , Peterson, 
I E IC , A M T E , Superintending Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineer, KheuTx , Phjsicjst 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department , Presidency Magistrates , Prin- 
cipal, Indian Medical School, Madras , Principal, 
Lawrence Royal Military School, Sanaa ar, 
Professor of Sugar Technolopa , Sugar t-licmi>=try 
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and Sugar Engineering , Protectors of Emi- 
grants f Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in 
Sind , Registrars to Chief Courts , Registrars 
of Joint Stock Companies, Research Officer, 
Industrial Research Bureau , Secretary to the 
Court of 'Wards, United Provinces , Senior 
3Iarketing Officers employed under the Govern- 
ment of India , Superintendents of Excise, Bom- 
bay , Superintendents of Central Jails and Civil 
Surgeons nho are not included in any other 
article , and Superintendents of Telegraph 
■Workshops 

1 The entries in the above table, nhidi are 
in alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
Tvhile regulating their relative precedence unth 
each other do not gne them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, uho shall take their place according 
to usage 

2 Officers in the above table u ill take pre- 
cedence in order ol the numbers of the entries 
Those included in one number uill take prece- 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number uith the exception of officers 
of the Defence ben ices, (including IMS 
officers in ci\il omploj) uho rank infer sc in 
accordance m itli their seniontv, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal who will rank before all 
other persons mtluded in Article 14 irrcspectne 
of the date of their entrj into that Article 

3 When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in Ihe table, he will be entitled to the 
Jiighc't position accorded to him. 

4 Officers who arc temporarily officiating in 
ana number in the table, will rank in that 
nninbcr below permanent incumbents 

5 All officers not mentioned in the above 
, t»b’c, who'e rank is regulated bv comparison 

with rank in tin. irmv, to haae the same rank 
with rtf* rcnce to cnil raant» as is enjoj cd by 
mllit iry officer*- of erpial grades 

C All other persons who mav not be men 
tioifd In this table to take rank according to 
j,.ntral u« ige, which is to be explained and 
determined In the Goeernor-General in his 
discretion In m'c anv question shall arise * 
Mlicn the jio=itlon of an\ such person is so 
determined and notilKd it 'Inll bo entered in 
the tabic in it ilies, pro\ Iiicd he holds an appoint- 
ment hi India 

7 The following will take courtesy rink as 
'ho in. — 

Coi.s'ds (Ifneral — ^Immediately after Article 
S'), a.liifh Incliiilt' Brigadier' 

Cct r tl * — Inimedntely after Article 33, 
which includes Colonel', 

■Cl'*? Coi’*' — Iinnudiatch after Article 59, 
vlihh Include' Majo-' 

C' n'ul-r oT'Cif' rie cernere will in their 
rrsi->cti\e grade' t iki pr>ct<!cnce of consular 
• T'C'r' who are not de carrure 

Among tbem-fhos Coii'iilar Officer® will take 
r''iced‘nc<. in thur rt'jitetlae grait' aceordiiig 
to the d « of the Gen eminent of India notifica- 
t'on' announcing the recognition of their 
appolntraeats An offciiting incumiicnt of a 


grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that w'henan officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
avill he ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, proMded that they 
do not hold appointments in India — 

^eers according to their precedence m Eng- 
land Ejiights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State foi India. Immediately 
after Members of- the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Article 0 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Emgdom according to date of 
Patents Knights Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India 
Knights Grand Cross of St Michael and St. 
George Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander ofl-he Star of India Knights Com- 
mander of St Michael and St Geoi go Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire Kniglits 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order 
Knights Commander of tlie Order of the British 
Empire Knights Bachelor Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Ckiss, Article 81 

9 All ladies, unless by a irtue of holding an 
appointment thomsches they are entitled to a 
higher position m the table, to take place accord- 
ing to the rank herein assigned to their rcspectno 
luibbands, with the exception of whes ot Peers 
and of ladies haahig precedence in England 
independently of their husbands, and who are 
not in rank below the daughters of Barons, 
such ladies to take place according to tlicir 
'ca eral ranks w ith reference to such precedence 
in England immediately after the wncs of 
Jfcnibers of the Goa ernor-Gencral’s Exetutise 
toiincil 

Gi\en at Our Court at St .Tames's this Ninth 
day of May In the yeai of Our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven and In tlic First 
j ear of Our Reign 

BY Ills aiAJESTY’S COMMAND, 

ZETLAND 

In Mrtue of the proaislon* of seetion 9 (li) 
of tile Indian Church Act, l‘)27, a Bishop or 
Archdeacon who held a bi'hopric or archdeaconry 
on Uic 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows — 

Bi'liop of Calcutta, Jlctropolitan of India, 
iminediatcly alter Article 8 

Bi'hops of JIadras and Bombay , iinniediatcly 
after \riklc 14 

Bi'bops of Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately 
after trtiele 2 > 

Bi'hops (not territorial) under licence from 
the ( rown, immediately after Artidc 89. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow , in Article 4 J. 
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SALUTES. 


FeiBons. 

Imperial salute 
Eojnl salute 


TTo Of 
guns. 

. 110 
. 31 


Viceroy and Governor-General . . 31 

Members of tlie Rojal Family . 81 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 
their,famUies. 

Maharajadhiiaja of Nepal . . 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar . 21 

Ambassadors . • . • 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal 19 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies 17 

Envoys Esrtraordinary and Ministers 17 

Plenipotentiary 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonies. 


Occasions on 'which salute is fired. 


When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Queen Mother , Pro- 
clamation Day 

Note — A Royal Salute vnll also be fired on 
the occasion of the official celebration of 
the reigning Sovereign’s birthday The date 
of the official celebration will be notified 
annually in India Army Orders 

1 


j On arrival at, or departure from, a nuhtary 
> station, or when attending a State 
j ceremony. 


Maharaia of Bhutan . . . . . 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Governor of Damaun . , . . . . g 

Governor of Diu . . . . . . . g 

Governors of Presidencies and provin- 17 
oes in India 


Air Officer Commanding-in-Clnef, v\hcn 15 
holding the rank of Air Marshal 


Air Officer Coninianding-iii-Chief when 13 
holding the rank of Yice-Marshal 


I On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a mUitary 
station, if desired. 

On .'issuming or relinquishing command,’ and 
on public ariivals and departures Also on 
occasions of piiv'ate arrivals and departures if 
■ so desired Entitled to this honour if senior 
to anj' nav’al, military or Air Force Officer in 
the cantonment area containing the Air 
Force station 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to the Governor-General . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class .. 13 

Political Agents (6) 12 

Commander-in-chief in India (if a Field la 

Marshal). 


Commander-ln-Chiel in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander-In-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (e) 


^Same as Governors 

1 0n assuming or relinquishing office, and 
J- on occasion of a public arrival at, or do- 
J parture from a military station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal coro- 
■ monial occasions Also on occasiona 
of private arrival or dopartnro, K do- 
J sired. 

Same as for military officer of 
ing rank (sea K.R ). 


/«v State to whichthoy arc attaohod. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 
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Persons 


No of 
Guns 


Occasions on nrhioh salute Is iircd. 


G.Os.C. in C-Commands (d) 

Idajot-Generals Commanding Districts (dl)> 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 
ing Brigades (<f). 


15 
13 J- 
11 


On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of publvs arrival at, 
or departure from, a military station 
within then command. Also on ocen 
sions of private arrival or departure, if 
desired. 


I’lag Officer Commanding, Bojal Indian 
NavY (if a Vice-Admiral) 
ring Officer Commanding, Eoj al Indian 
Na^ y (if a Hear- Admiral) 


16 ■) To he fired from the shore battery when visiting 
an Indian Port for the first time and his 
13 arrival is public 
. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Saluta of SI ffuns. 

Baroda The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Sclndia) ot 
Ujderabad and Berar The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Navrab of 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan CWah) of, 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancorc The Maharaja of. 
irdalpnrfMevrar) The Maharana of 

Salutes of 17 guns 

Balnwnlpur The Nawab of 
Bhiratpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of 
Blind! The Maharoo Baja of 
Cocliin Tlic Maharaja of 
t’utch The Maharao ot 
J.iinur. The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) Ihe Maharaja of. 
Eanuli The Maharaja of 
Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala The ^laharaja of 
Bewa The Maharaja of 
Tonk. The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 gun^. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara The Maharawal of 

Datia The Maharaja of 

Df was (Senior Branchl. The Maharaja of. 

Pewas (Junior Branch) The tlahaTaja of, 

Phar Tiie Maharaja of 

Pliolptir. The Maliara] Bana of. 

Punc'rpur. The 'faharawal of. 

Idar 'Phe Maharaja of 
t ii'^almor. Tlic Maharawal of 
Kh-'irp ir. Tlic Mir of 
Ki'^hangarh The Maharaja of 
Orchha The Maharaja of 
Part.abcarh. Tiic Maharawat of 
Bamp"r The Nawab of. 

*ikklm The Maharaja of. 

‘^irold. The Jfaharao of 


Salutes of IS guns 

Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Coocb Bebar. The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra The Maharaja of 
Jaora The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Bana of. 
Jind The Maharaja of. 

Jnnagadh The Nawab of 
Kapnrthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagat The Maharaja of 
Palanpnr. The Nawab of 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam, The Maharaja of. 

Tripura The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

A}a)g.arh The Maharaja of 
AJirajpur. The Baja of 
Bnoni The Nawab of 
Barwanf. The Bana of 
Bijairar The Maharaja of 
BiJaspur. The Raja of 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Cliamba. The Baja of 
Charkhari The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpnr The Maharaja of. 
Clutral. The Mchtar of. 

Paridkot The Rajo of 
Gondal The Maharaja of 
Janjtra. The Nawab of. 

Jbabua. The Baja of 
Mafer Eotla. The Nawab of 
Mandi The Baja of 
Manipur. The Maharaja of 
Morvl, The Maharaja of 
I Varsingarh. The Raja of 
JPanna. The Maharaja of 
I Pudukkottai. The Baja of 
I Radhanpur The Nawab of, 

I Rajcarb The Baja of 
, Sallana The Baja of 
Samthar The Raja of 
‘Sirmnr. The ITnharaja of 
bitatnau The Raja of. 

Snket The Baja of 

Tehrl (Onrhwal) Tlic Maharaja of 

Wnnkancr. The Baj Saiicb of 


(il) No mflitnrv officer shall reeciae an artillery salute unless he is in actual military c 
inandandls tbesenlormlhtary officer In the post. Attention is invited to v«c cxi 
guns allowed for Individuals 
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Salutet of 9 guns 

Balasinor Xhe Na^rabCBabi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of 
Banada The Baja of 
Baiaondba. The Ba^a of 
Bariya The Raja of. 

Bhot The Raja of 
Chhota-UdepuT The Raja of 
Danta, The Maharana of 
Bharampui The Baja of 
Dbiol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 
Halpa\r The Savrbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Bhlahan^. The Maharaja of 
Rengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Rhilchipur The Baja of. 

Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of 
Loham. The Nawab of. ; 
Lunawada. The Baja of 
Malbar The Raja of. 

ISIayarbhanj The Maharaja of 
Mong Nai The Sawbwa of. 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod The Raja of 
Balitana The Thakor Saheb of 
Patna The Maharaja of 
Rajkot The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin The Nawab of, 

Sangli. The Raja of. 

Sant. The Raja of 
Savaatvadi The Raja of. 
Shahpnra The Raja of 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of 
Wadhwan The Thakor Saheb of 
Yawnghwe The Sawbwa of 


Personal Salutes. 


SoZufet of 19 guns. 

Bikaner General His Highness Maharaja- 1 
dhlraja Sir Ganga Binghjl Bahadur, o o S 1 , ' 
OOIE, OOVO, QBK, KCB, ILD, 

ado, Maharaja of. I 

Salutet of 17 guns 

Dholpnr. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Mnhnrajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Bana 
Sir TJdaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Biler 
Jang Jal Deo, ooiE, KOSi, Kovo. 
Maliaraj-Rana of. 

Salutes of 15 guns 

Jind Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh Rajcndr.'i Bahadur, ocsi, gcie, 
Maharaja of 

Jnnagadh Captain His Highness Nawab Sir 
Mahabat Rhan Rasul Khan, OOIE.KOSI, 
Nawab of ... 

Kapurthala Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ocsi, GoiE. 
G B E , Maharaja ol 

Salutes of 11 guns 

.\ga Klian, His Highness Tlie Rt Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, p o , G c S i 
GciE,ocvo,of Bombaa 
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Bariya Lt-Col H H Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsinhji Mansinbji, K o s i , Raja of 

Dharampur H H Maharana Vijayadevji of 

Sangli Captain His Highness Raja Sir 
Chintamanrao Dhuudirao alias Appa Saheb, 
Patwardhan, k o i e , Raja of 

Salutes of 9 guns 

Bashahr Raja Fadam Singh, c s i , Raja of 


Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns 

Bhopal The Nawab of Within the limits 
of his own territories, permanently 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar) The Maharana of With- ' 
m the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently 

Salutes of 10 guns 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of, 

Cutch The Maharao of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 
Patiala The Maharaja of 

(Withm the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 17 guns 

Alwar The Maharaja of 
Kbairpur The Mir of 

'(Within the limits of their owm territories 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 15 guns 

Benares The tfaharaja of 
Bhavnagar The Maharaja of 
Jind The Maharaja of 
Junagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala The Maharaja of. 

Nabha The Maharaja of 
Nawanagaji The Maharaja of 
Ratlam The Maharaja of 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 13 guns 

Janjira The Nawab of (Within the limits 
of Ills own territory, permanentlv) 


Salutes of 11 guns 

Savantvadi The Raja of (Witliln the limits 
of his own territory, permancntlj ) 


Salutes in India. 
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(lli) TABIiE or SAIiOIES so OEBXMS HOIERS AKD OFFIOIAIS Ilf THE PERSIAN GOEF. 


' IfO of 

Mesoat— guns 

1. His Highness the Sultan of .. .21 

Bahrain— 

2. His Highness the Sheikli of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
P’ersian Gulf at the termination of 
an ofBcial i isit) . . 7 

S. His Highness the Sheikh of . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh) 

4 Official Deputy appointed by the 

Slieikli of Bahrain to act for him 
in his absence . 7 

KrwAiT— 

5 His Highness the Sheikh of . 7 

6 His Highness the Sheikh of . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh ) 

7, Official Deputy appointed by the 
Sheikli of Hnwait to act for hva\ 
in his absence ... 7 

Qatar— 

8 Sheikh of 7 

Khhzistan— ~ 

9. His Excellency the Governor of (at 
the termination of an official 

MSlt) 13 

Mohahmerah— 

10 Tlic Goaernor of (at the termination 

ot an official a Islt) . . . . . 7 




DrSHIRE— 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 


the tcnulnation 

a islt) 


of an official 


18 


No. of 

Abadan— guns. 

12 The Governor of . . . . . 7 

Bhndar abbas — 

13 The Governor of (nt the termination 

of an official visit) . 7 

ABD Dhabi— ' 

14 The Sheikh of .. ..3 

15. The Sheikh of . .. 5 


(personal to the present Sheikh.) 
Debai— 

16 Tlie Sheikh of .. .. . ..5 


Sharjah — 

17 The Sheikh of . . . . ‘ 3 

18. The Sheikh of . . . . .3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 
AJMAS— 

19 The Sheikh of . . . , 3 

TjHa-En-KimAis— 

20 The Sheikh ot . . . .3 

B,as-Ei.-Hhaimah — 

21 The Sheikh of .. . .. ..3 


Halba — 


•22. The Sheikh of . ..3 

(personal to the present Sheikh ) 

23 Sheikh Elialid while acting as regent 
for present Sheikh of Ealba who is 
a minor . . 3 


Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Cliief concerned. 
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The Star of India. 

The Order of the Star of India was instituted Grand Master of the Order — His Excel- 
bv Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1806, lenoythe Governor- General of India, toe Mar- 
1875. 1876,1897,1902,1911.1915, 1920,1935, quess of Linlithgow, PC, KT, GMSI, 
1937 and 1939 and the dignity of Cnieht Grand GMIE, OBE,DL,TD 
Commander may be conferred on Princes or officers of the OrAer .—Hegislrar Major 
Chiefs of India, or upon ^British subjects for Hudson Fraser Stocklev, 0 V O , 0 B E , 

important and loyal service rendered to the ^.M!, Secretary of the Central Chancery 
Indian Empire , the second and thi^ classes for q K nighthood, St. James’ Palace, 

services in the Indian Empire thirty years in London, S W. 1 

the department of the Secretary of State for <s,_ r,ihprt T.-iithwntp K c T E 

India It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Sir Gilbert Laithwaite. KCi^, 

Sat'o/ tortyTxTnig^^^^^^^ KZl^I^ceroy"™'® “ 

(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class iency the Viceroy 


of one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
White rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown , 
ell enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains., (il) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 


The Orders of the Star of India are. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G C S I ) 
Honorary Knight Grand Commander, 
(G C S I >- 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K C S I ) 
Honorary Companion, (C S I ) 

Knight Grand Commander, (G C S I ) 

Knight Commander, (K C S I ) 

.. Companion, (C S I ) 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 


hi.,« This Order, instituted by Queen Victoria in 

ends and inscribed with the motto oi the Order, ’8i7^’l892 1897°**f902''°1911°^19T5* 

dillerent, and is described below, (m) The 

Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Late Majesty fnp 

Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set m a | 

nerforated and ornamental oval, cnntaininc' the I Gf^nd Master is first and principal), one hui^red 


points, allln diamonds (iv) The Slantle of „ ..iwuuu 

fight blue satin lined with white, and fastened ' 

with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver ' Members over and 

tassels On the left side a representation of the ( '’y promotion to a 
Star of the Order higher class of the Order, as well as certain 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for '^“‘^1 sfatutw Companions appointed 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having ’ ^ ®P®®*®* statutes 

a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and' The Insignia are (i) The CoiiAK of gold 
IS worn IrOT the richt shoulder to the left side (formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
A Knight Comnmnder weare (a) around his neck their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
a riBhon two Inches in width of the same coloure Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 


ru/ on ms leii oreast a orar composec or rajs havins a small rav of oar*Vi rtf ♦Kawi 

thJ^^fhoiralKtel/?^ 

thereon a silver star of flve points restmc upon {Tnm a vniii Viavmrr *17 a* t a^a 

end«^^ln'ctibed™fth^hrm^^^^^ Majesty Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a 

ffiamCdt A Sanio^ wL^^^ around h« ' ®‘"’®- ®'^eed and lettered goldf inscribed 

neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 

pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one ™rf**^i**^ ™®®’ enamelled gulM, barbed 

??da_l>alf Inches ^ All InEienla are returnable, 


aldeath to“the' Central Cha^eiV, « if the'f^S ^iold 

recipient was resident in India to the Secretary f SI edged and 

of the Order at Sen Delhi or Simla. , inscribed imperatneu Autpieiit. surmounted 

„ . by an Imperial Crown, also gold ; (to) 

Sovereign of Ihe Order — ^His Most The ^autle Is of Imperial purple satin 
Gracious Majesty The King*Emperor of India, lined with and fastened by a cordon 01 
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'nhite silk, with pnrple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a repiesentatlon of 
The Star of the Order. 

A Enight Cotnmander trears . (a] aronnd bis 
nech a nbbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Enight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
'•mailer size (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, hut the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or rl the 
Enight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order 

A Companion wears aronnd his neck 
badge (not returnable at death) of the eamefoim 
as appointed for a Enight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendeut to a like nbbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign 

Grawous 

India. 


of the Order : — His Most 
Majesty The King, Emperor of 


Grand RInster of the Order: — H. E 
the Governor-General of India, the Marquess 
of Linhthsow, PC,KT,GMS1,6MIE, 
O B E , D L , T D , from April ISth, 1936 

Officers of the Order — ^Ihe same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

The Orders of the Indian Empire are 

Evtn Knight Grand Comnnndcx, (GCIE) 
Hcnonr\ Knight Grand Coimnander, 
G- C I E) 

Ho-'onr} Knicht toraniander, (KCIE). 
Kuidit Onucl toiunnnder, (GcIE) 
Knidit ComnianUtr, (K t It) 
ilononri Coiur«nion, (C I E ) 

) f.i> p->nion, (t I L ) 


Mary, Baroness Einloss 
H H Maharani Sahib C3umna Bai Gaekwar. 
Margaret, Dowager Baroness Ampthill 
Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Bamsay. 
Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Marc^oness ol 
Crewe - 

Prances Charlotte, Viscountess Chelmsford 
Mane Adelaide, Marchioness of IfiUrngdon 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Hahfar 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton. ‘ 

H H. Sri Padmanabba Sevmi Vanchi Dhanna 
Vardhmi Baja Bajeswan Maharam Setu 
Lakshmi Bai, Maharani Begent of Tratancore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Viscountess Goschen. 
Jeannette Hope, Baroness Birdwood. 

H. H the Maharani Bhatianji Sn Ajah Eanwarji 
Sabeb, of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Taylor Stanley. 

Doreen Maud, Marchioness of Linlithgow. 
Doreen Geraldine, Baroness Braboume 


The Imperial Order of 
Crown of India. 


the 


Indian Titles: Badges.— An annoancement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ', ' Sardar Bahadur', 
■ Khan Bahadur ', 'Bai Bahadur *, * Bao Baha* 
dnr ‘ Khan Sahib * Bai Sahib ’ and * Bno 
Sahib Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorattons were 
issued — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall he a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s e£Dpy 
crowned and the name of tbe title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded b; 
a five-pointed star surmounted by tbe Impena 
Crown, tbe plaque or shield being of siher gill 
for the titles ol Diwan, Sardar, Khan, B.ai anc 
Bao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles ol 
Khan, Bai, and Bao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round tbe neck by b 
ribbon of one inch and a haif in uidth, which 
I for tbe titles of Diwan and Sardar Babadui 
.shall be light blue with a dark blue border, foi 
...I the titles of Khan, Bai and Bao Bahadur light 


instituted on Dc< 31, 18'V ^ red border, and for the titles ol 

cci for a like purpose with the simultaneous y Khan, Bai and Bao Sah b dark bine with 

irratfil Order ol tbe Indian Empire U Hcbt blue border. 
ccn=i-t9 ol the Queen, tbe Queen Mother vithl ^ ooraer. 

1 ' Ilovtl Princesses and thetemalerelatnt«i ^ Pre>=s Note Issued in Kovember, 1914, 
oJ Indian Princes or rf persons who have held 'gtates —The Government of India have rcccntl) 
con-i 'nous offices In connection with India had auder consideration tbe question of th( 
Uadee, the BoyalCgiher in Jewels within anovai;|, 05 , tion In which ininiatnres of Indian Titie^ 


*• ir'iionnted bj on Heraldic Crown and attached 
:o a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
fl*e. Dcsignaifon, tin Iitgts C I 


He 

Ih 

n B 
n B 
n i: 
H B 
H.H 
I 


Sovereign of tbe Order 
THE KIKG-EMPEEOB OF J>DIA 
Ladies of the Order (C. I ) 

Majcitv Th" Quc'>d 
Majesty Queen Marj 
t 11 tl,c Print' Bo; il 
t IT. The Ducht— of Glo'iC£‘‘'or 
: II Til' Djeh'^^s or Kent 
i H. the Pnr t-'= B<"»tncc 
Princess lielcna Victori'* 
r. I 'll. ls)ui«e 


Should be worn, and have decided that tlKj 
should bo worn on the left breast fastened b\ 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck bj 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of tin 
badge itself. When the minlatnroare wore if 
conjunction with other decoration'', they shmili 
be placed immediately alter tbe Kaisar-i Him 
( Mfcda). j 

' Indian Distingnisbed Service Medal.— Tlii 
I medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by ai 
Army Order published in Simla as a rewart 
lor both commissioned and non-commlssionct 
officers of the regular and other forces in Indio 
' It bc.irs on the obverse the bust of King Ldwan 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath cii'-irH' 
Ing the word" For Di‘'tlngal‘=hed Service Tin 
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medal, lilncUea In dlmnetet, la o^ettfd tol 
bo vrotn immediately to the rlRhtoI all ^ar me- 
dals suspended by a red ribbon If in wide, 
with blue edges i in. wide. This medal may 
be conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— Tina order was 
instituted by the Governor-General of India in 
Council in 1837, and amended in 1939 It is 
divided into a Civil Division and a Military 
Division The Civil Division consists of one 
Class and is awarded for any act of conspicuous 
personal bravery in aid of public autliorlty or 
the safety of otliers The Badge consists of an 
eight pointed star 1" in diameter composed of 
rays, with in the centre a circular ground of dark 
blue enamel surrounded by a laurel wreath On 
the enamel ground there is tlie Koyal Cypher 
surmounted by a Crown encircled with the 
words " For Bravery ” The Badge is of Silver 
and the laurel wreath and the design in the 
centre of gold The Badge is worn on the left 
breast pendant from a dark-red ribbon with blue 
edges 


The Military Division consists of two Classes, 
and appointments are made for any act of cons- 
picuous gallantry performed in connection w'lth 
duties Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second Class 
for any similar act performed The Badge of 
the Military Division consists of an eight pointed 
silver star 1^' in diameter, with in the centre 
two crossed swords around which is inscribed 
the words " Reward for Gallantry,” all on a 
circular ground of dark-blue enamel and sur- 
rounded with a laurel wreath In the Badge 
of the First Class the laurel wreath and the 
design in the centre are of gold, and the Second 
Class of Sliver The Badge is worn on the left 
breast pendant from a dark-blue ribbon with 
red edges 

The members of the Order use the letters 
'* I O M " after their names. 

Order of British India. — This Order was 
instituted at the same time as the Indian Order 
of Merit and amended in 1939 It consists of 
two Classes, and appointments are made from 
among those on the active list in the Armed 
Forces in India, for long, faitliful and honourable 
ScrMce Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second Class 
The Badge of First Class consists of a Star 
1-11/16 in in diameter composed of rays of gold 
and surmounted by a Crown, with in the centre 
pn u ground of light blue enamel, the words 

Order of British India " encircling a lion and 
Mirrounded hy a laurel wreath of gold In the 
Badge of Second Class the star is of IV* in dla 


meter on a ground of dark-blue enamel The 
Badge is worn pendant from a ribbon of dark 
red round the neck Members of the Order 
also use the letters ‘‘OBI ” after their names 
The First Class carries with it the title Saruar 
Bahadur, and an additional allowance of two 
rupees a day and the second the title of Ba^,dur 
and an extra allowance of one rupee per daj 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — TWs 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
ol the medtd the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal*’ ; but on 
being promoted to a commission be may retain 
the M. S medal, but the annuity attached to 
it Will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Eaisar-i-Hind. On the reaerse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, havmg a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription lor 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India The medal, 1§ in.in diameter, 
IS suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li m. wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors hear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEOKGIVS 


The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 

This decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which w.as 
amended in 1901, 1912, 1933, 1938 and in 1939 — 
being as follows , — ^"Whereas We, taking into 
Our Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Vs in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour. SToyf for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distingnisbing such services 
aforesaid, Wo have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.” The decoration is styled 
‘ The Eaisar-i-Hind ^Medal tor Public Ser- 
vice in India ” and consists of three classes. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in Gold, in Silver or in Bronze — with 
we Royal Cypher on one side and on the reverse 
the words “ Eaisar-i-Hind for Public Service in 
Intua " , It IS suspended on the left breast by a 
i dark blue ribbon 
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Abn, Mount — ^The DUwara Jain temples 
fonn the great attraction of Abu Tliey belong 
to a beautifully modified style of the Aryavarta 
or North Indian or Indo-Arjan school of 
arclSlecture 

Of the Abu group of temples, tuo arc most 
important The^ form the noblest examples 
of Jain temples of the North Indian school 
of art One of them is dedicated to Adishiaia 
or Adinatha or Rlshavade^a, the first prophet 
of Jainism Vimala Shah, a merchant-prince 
of Gujarat, built the temple in 1031 A u It 
is said that he bought the ground, covering it 
witli siher coins and that it took 19 years 
to biiiid the temple at a cost of Bs 180 
lacs plu<! Rs 59 lacs tonards lesclling the 
hill The other temple is ascribed to the 
brothers Vastupala and Tejpala, who built the 
triple temple at Gimar {the name of Tejpala 
alone is met nltli in the inscriptions) The 
temple was dedicated to Nemlnatha, the 22nd 
Tirthankara (tlie prophet of the Jains) Tins 
temple was built 200 i ears (1231 AD) after 
the temple of Vimala Shah It is comparathely 
simpler and bolder 

lliese temples belonging to the last period 
of the medics a! age record specimens of the 
culmination of Indian decoratiae sculptures 
The Indian sculptor’s proserhial patience reaches 
it® limit here No example of decoratiae art, 
knom ananhere in the world, can bent the 
rlchni-s and dflUatj of the sculptural dccora- 
j 11011 “ of the tciliui:' pllfa^^ and walls of these 
tfmph- Ncatr la lore has ninrble produced 
such niar\<llous siiennuiis of artistic work- 
iitaTi'hip liiith the tunitlcs haae at the 
• atrancf a ruom (oiitniiiiiig or lit elephants 
Iiisrription- rKord that tlic ilcphants carried 
riders >hi't ot the tlgiircs are missing ^Miat 
('cr i' kit ricorii- i wonderful amount of life 
in tlie hgurC' •'udi Itiila liiiman figures arc 
liard to he met not onl\ in an> other Jain 
tciniile-, hut au\ where cNe in India 

Apart from the claims of artistic interests 
Mount Ahu ni.akts the finest hill-btatioii of 
Rajputana it is on an i-ol.atcd jikitcau about 
■4,000 ft Inch Ihe N iklill Talao an artificial 
lake, near whiili tlie temjikb stand lends a fine 
scenic elleet A few miles olf, at Aelialg.arli, 
on a summit -laud a hiautlful group of temples 
HiPt are Miulkr tmijiks and laik the finish of 
th< Mju tiinpk hut iliea liaae a real apjieal 
of sjnipliiita and dnnii ‘'Outli of Mount Abu 
wdl 1)1 seen the tr.iee- of an ancient town, 
Chandraaati tin rein ihis of whieli liaae Iiecn 
rttnoifd h\ the sultans of ,Ahincdabad and 
the Thakurs tpf Mrohi 

Agra — ^The arehiteetiiral hi>lorj of Agra 
date - from the time of the Imperial lodi', who 
transferrcil the rapitil from Delhi to Agra 
It liad I't-fti an tail\ rapital of the Moguls 
In 1527 Ilabar made it hi« caplt.al lluinaamn 
had a preftn in e for Delhi, hut in 15C5 Akbar 
formallv rtmoaed the capital to Agra He 
j>roi>o=ed to make it a worthy capital of an 
empire txterdiag from Afghanistan to IJengal 
and from ICashmir to Aiunednagar In 1053, 


Aurangzeb made Delhi again the imperial 
seat and henceforth Agra was relegated to 
unimportance On the banks of the Jumna, in 
the shape of a crescent lies the fort of Agra, 
one of the greatest relics of Indian art in the 
Muslim period The ramparts, a mile and a 
half long and 70 ft high, enfold palaces, halls of 
state, terraces, balconies, kiosques, etc , the cost 
of each of whicli w ould be a king's ransom Salim 
Shall, the son of Slier Shah laid the foundation 
of the Fort Akbar de% eloped it fully Akbat’s 
tomb at Sikandra is worthy of him, enshrining 
the unique eclectic spirit of the Great Mogul 
It represents the Indian tradition of the multi- 
storeyed academic hall, where professors of the 
different schools of art and science could hold 
dbcussious in groups Akbar himself had 
rexived the plan in the council chamber at 
Fatelipur Sikn Tlie tomb of Itmiinad-ud- 
Daula IS worthy of the exceptional abilities 
of Nurjalian, who was in herself n 
combination of Elizabeth and Cleopatra 
It has distinct qualities apart from Its noble 
grandeur 


Agra had been the favourite seat of Shahjalian 
and he made contributions to the glories ot 
Agra Fort In his Motl Mnsjid (Pearl Mosque) 
Is inscribed “ Verily It Is an exalted palace 
of paradise, made of a single pearl of magni- 
ficence In the historj of the world no mosque 
made of marble could rival its greatness and 
beaut> ” The appeal of its noble magiiiflcenco 
lies In its great simpliciti Its roflnement 
of contour is matched onl> in the Taj The 
Jama Masjid, one of tlie greatest mosques of 
India, IS built in white and red stones in memory 
of Jahanara The Dcwan-I-Aim, by somo 
accounts, was built by Aurangzeb This would 
be Aurangzeb’s greatest architectural con- 
tribution As bis puritanical policy doomed 
to death the Mogul empire, the same spirit put 
an end to the great tradition of Mogul .'irclii* 
tecture and sculpture AH these edifices would 
hare made Agra second to no other Mogul 
citx , but the TnJ, is an unparalleled monument 
and gi\es it a unique position. 


The Taj Mahal is the tomb built at Agrn b> 
Shah Jehan for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, where 
he is also hurled It w as begun in 1032 (in which 
>ear the Shah ordered the stopping of. all other 
Hindu temple-building), and was completed 
bj 1050 Tlie Taj Jfahal is the most perfect 
example of the Mogul stjle and is by some consi- 
dered the most beautiful building in the world. 
The tomb proper consists of a domed square, 
white marble building, raised on n tcrraco from 
the comers of which rise four slim, wbjto 
minarets Tlie whole is set in an exquisite 
garden sunounded by a red sandstone wall, 
a gate and a mosque arc subsidiary elements 
In tlie composition The tomb building Itself 
is 180 ft square, with a dome 58 ft. in lntc*rnal 
diameter ri“lng to a total licigiit of 210 feet. 
'The Building is said to has e cost os er £3,0C0,090 
It was prohablj designed bj on architect nain'''l 
U'-txd Isa, traditionally supposed to have been 
eitiicr Turklsli or Persian 
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Ajanta — ^The Ajanta Hills contain 20 oaves 
(5 cliaitj as or shrines or churches and 24 viharas 
or monasteries, all Buddliist) and present a 
record of an almost unique combination of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture of a period of 
about 9 centuries (2nd or 1st cen B C to middle 
of 7th cen AD) A]anta forms specially 
the great museum of Indian painting 

The caves, excavated as caies and not as 
cai e temples, (e g , Ivailash, Ellora) extend oi er 
a distance of about 600 ft in a perpendicular 
rock Thus the, roofs uere not hewn, only 
the facades vere heivn and sculptured The 
Arclioiological Department numbers the ca\es 
from East to West Pamtings have been noticed 
in 16 caves 

The sculptures and the paintings of one cave 
may belong to different periods Frescoes 
have been painted sometimes long after the 
excavation of a cave Sculptures in different 
periods have been undertaken to continue the 
decoration of the caves Paintings, reminiscent 
of the sculpture of Bharut and Sanchi, partially 
covered with later paintings, have been found 
in certain of the caves 

The caies were first noticed in 1819 Greedy 
Ignoramuses, inclemency of neatlier and much 
damp, hatuial to the country, had done the 
worst imaginable injuries That it could 
survive to aiiv extent is due to the peculiar 
formulae of plastering and painting During 
the present century steps ha^ e beea taken to- 
nards preser^ation of the great norks Lately, 
Hyderabad State has taken charge of the ca^es 

The subjects of representation are almost 
alnays taken from Buddhist literature They 
generally portray the figure of Buddha and 
incidents from his In es (his last life as Buddha 
and his prei lous births as man or a Ion er animal) 
Secular pictures are comparatn ely fen , but not 
unknomi Wc haic a bull-fight, many other 
beasts pronling in their pleasure, a pair of 
lovers, etc These dranings are remark- 
ably good Women ha\e recened very great 
attention m Ajaiita Women nith their 
eyes drennih haif-opeii, faces n ith delicate and 
tense expiessions, poses most graceful and 
channing, and hands and fingers delicately 
modelled haie made indelible impressions upon 
all succeeding ages of Indian art 

Amritsar — The Pool of Immortality nitlithe 
Golden temple in it makes Amritsar the most 
famous shrine of the Siklis Bamdas, the 
fourth Guru (Prophet) of the Sikhs (1574-81), is 
said to has e recen ed from Akbar a piece of land, 
nithiii the limits of nhich he dug a resenolr, 
since nell kiiomi as Amritsar Some Sikh 
accounts, honescr, record that the pool had 
been an ancient one and a Yairagi (recluse) 
ileioted to llama claimed it as a sauctuari 
The Guru, lioueaer, succeeded in ousting him I 
The appellation Haramandir for Darbar-Sahib ’ 
is perliajis reminiscent of a tradition that it had 
been the site of a temple of Shiaa 
At first the locality vas called Baddaspur I 
The next Guru Arjun (1581-1606) made Amritsar] 
the proper seat of his followers, the centre vhich i 
should attract their worldh longmgs for a ' 
material bond of union The tenth and the 


last Guru Goa ind (1695-1708) declared the equal 
right of all Sikhs of all castes to bathe m the 
sacred tank The temple and the pool suffered 
great haaoc, possibl} on tuo occasions, at the 
hands of the Durani imader, Ahmed Shah 
Abdali The Hlialsa (specially the Dal or army 
founded b> Jussa Singh Ixullal) restored the 
shrine and rebuilt the temple (1763-64) At 
this time they held at Amritsar a formal Giir- 
mvfta or conclaae of the Sikhs, probably the 
flist of its kind On defeating the inaader’s 
Mcerov, the Sikli chiefs met at Amritsar and 
struck for the first time the Goa mdashahi coins 
In 1802-03, Banjit Singh coaered the dome and 
very possibly the aahole structure with golden 
repousse copper aa ork Hence it is knoaa n as the 
Golden temple As it seraed as the court of the 
Gurus, it IS called the Darbar-Saheb 

The temple stands on a raised plinth 65 ft 
square in the centre of the tank and is surrounded 
by spacious aeraudhas A aaliite marble 
causeaaay 204 ft long, uith an arohway oaer it, 
joins the temple with the mainland There 
are four entrances with doors doaered avith 
sila'er plates nicel> wTought Entrance by the 
principal gateway leads to the Bhung, aihere the 
arms of the Gurus haa e been presera ed Except 
I the lower parts of marble, the aahole edifice is 
wrapped with gilded copper, and quotations 
from the Grantha-Saheb (the Sikli bible) are 
' plentifulla inscribed The Grantha-Saheb is 
.the material object of a'eneration 

In the Guru-Ea-Bagh or the garden of the 
I Guru there is the pretta Bab Atal Tower. 
' There are some interesting late nineteenth 
century frescoes depicting incidents of the life 
of Guru Nanak 

Benares (Kasi) — Benares, the religious 
capital of Hindu India for centuries, is 
visited by millions of pilgrims caery jear. 
It lies between the Barna and Asi and stretches 
for three miles on the crescent of the Ganges 
Massia'e mediea al-looking edifices line the bank, 
which IS practically a stretcli of spacious ghats, 
of which there are 64 in good or indifferent 
condition 

Benares has 1,500 comparatia cly large 
temples, besides countless minor shrines Tlie 
most important temple is tlie one dedicated to 
Vishwaiiatha (Lord of the Uniaerse) It 
is also kiioavu as tlie Golden Temple (the domes 
and spires were covered with gilt golden repousse 
copper-work) and stands in a tjpical Benares 
alley Although it is the most famous shrine 
of India, it IS conspicuous bj its comparatia e 
smallness and tlie absence of ornamentation 
Lattcrla Benares has become the seat of the 
famous Hindu Uniaersita 

Bhuvaneshvar — ^In the Gupta period (4tli 
and 5th centuries A D ), the golden age of Indian 
art and literature, most dcaout Hindus (Vaish- 
naaas) ns the Guptas ai ere thea built numerous 
temples all oaer tlieir great empire Almost 
eaerj part ol the Gupta empire proaed to bt 
lasting seats of Muslim Kings, whose spirit of 
iconoclasm almost thoroughlj succeeded in 
erasing the mommients of tlie Guptas Only 
in one out of the aaaj place liaac a fen cornjjara- 
tiaely insignUcant specimens suraiaed 
eaidence of the glories great art ol w 

period 
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BlimnnesliTar, n small Milage on the way to 
Pun and the seat o£ Shna, is only second in 
importance to Benares, and contains some four 
hundred or siv hundred temples mostly of Shiva, 
dating from the 9th or 10th century to the 13th 
century A D The temples are entirely covered 
iMth sculptures and the artistic MSion of the 
huilders appears to he practically unlimited The 
representations and patterns have been executed 
V itli great care and their claims to artistic merit 
are high 

The great temple in Bhuvaneshvar is the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India The main shrine is now 160 ft , very 
posMblj originally it had been a little (15 to 25 
ft ) higher It stands within a stone wall as 
strong as the ramparts oP a medieval fort 
The area is 520 ft by 465 ft The deity, 
'I nhhvraimlnara or Linqaraja-Mohadem is 
represented b> a block of granite, 8 ft m dia- 
meter It rises 8 inches above the floor 

flhe Mukteshrara temple, held by some to be 
tlie "gem” of -Otissan art, is a small temple 
If« proportions are almost perfect The whole 
bort\, top to bottom, inside and outside is 
‘sculptured Tlic numerous floral designs, verv 
delkate and natural, men and women dressed 
nith grc.it csre and in terj’ elegant poses, 
d lilt ing girls arraj cd t en charmmglj , couples of 
loiers \cry gr.iccfiill> dr.ann, elephants, lions, 
itc , mnrielloiisly well represented, domestic 
sec lies true and delicate, beautiful figures of 
uo*!" and goddesses, etc , form an endless latish- 
iiig of bfautmil sculpture 

Bijnpur — Yusuf Khan (Yusuf Adil Shah), 
-lid to In. a fuaitlie joungcr son of bultan 
■'fiirid 01 Turkei, emploiccl as a lerj high 
o I.e^r in the Bshinanl Kingdom, on the decline 
of hi' master-, -ct up the S.ultanatc of Bijapur 
(the citi 01 Victor}) in 1489 Bighth in succes- 
sfoii 'sik.md ir All bhah lost his kingdom to 
\uriiig7eV> in lOSO In commemoration of 
tlf iiohh origin of the founder of the kingdom, 
t! f ‘gri it fdllleis of the citj were often sur- 
inruintfd iiith the Tnrki'h crescent 

'I he mO't import ant architectural uorks 
in Bijipur arc Jami Masjld, the tomb and 

iiio^.pic of Ihrahini II, or BoUl Oumhaz, 

th“ Mrihcr Mihal, A^ar Mahal, (lagaii Mahal, 
( hini Mahal, Meica Masjid, etc 

Ihe Tami Masjld, one of the finest mosques 
O’ India and the greatest mosque In South 
liilia a ri' begun and aerj posslhla completed 
i ' Ml Add ‘'hah (15 j7-Si)) prob.ablj after the 
I'll O! Vija\ tnagar (l.'iO’i) An inscription 

T> ords til it It «toofl in the reign of 

'I lb mini id ‘.p di (1C3C) .As a matter of 
f.ei, hourver, the mo-que was iicact com- 
p' iwl Jlip minor doniC' are so low as 
hi’-.ifx to h.* '(‘fn from outside 

l.'japu’- has tlie di-tinction of possessing the 
-e .iiid lirgfst dome of the world in the Ool 
(•iinibar the mausoleum of Mahammad ‘‘liab, 
vhi. h toaers more ground than ana other dome 
or aaultfd roof It dates hark to 105') A.IX 
ui'l fa el-o known as Boh-GombaCor the aaliis- 
{‘•'riiig galkra " Loud laughter is answered 
i.a a 'core of fiends hidden behind the plaster " 


Conjeevaram (Kanctaiparam).— The Benares 
of South India Of 7 holy cities (Sapta-TJrtha) 
only one is m South India, which is ConJecaaraTn, 
Jaimsm, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnaaism 
have all played great parts in tins citv It 
possesses historical records dating before dirist 
The City grew in glory under the Pallaaas and 
the Cholas. It has two parts the western, 
with a large number of Shiva temples is known 
as Bhiva or Big Conjeevaram, and the eastern, 
witii a much lesser number of Vishnu temples, 
is called Vishnu or Little Conjeevaram There 
ate well over 1,000 temples in tlie city of which 
none belongs to the pre-Pallava period and most 
of the large ones belong to later Drnvidian style 
There are very good examples of temples of 
the first half of the eighth century 

Sculptures are lavished all over the main 
shrine, the porches and the minor shrines There 
18 a joint figure of Shiva-Parvati (Andhatnlsh- 
xara) The Devaraja temple (Vishnu Conjee- 
varam) would make a good example of later 
Dravidian style in which the early Pallaia 
and early Dravidian styles are mixed up with a 
predominance of the latter The temple 
has unfortunately been highly reconditioned 
at later periods It has a seven storeyed 
! tower 100 ft high, and the original huilders 
had either made it higher or had proposed 
to make it higher The hall of Pillnrs is 
one of the most beautiful productions of its 
kind It had received some injuries from 
HiderAU 

The Bkamhranntha temple is n great monu- 
ment of the art of Vijaj anagar It is 10 storeyed 
and 188 ft high All tlie w alls run zlg-rag and no 
two towers are at right angles Tlie hall of 
thousand (640) pillnrs is typical of the wealth 
of sculpture of Vljaj anagar 

Tlie temple of ICamakshi Amman where the 
goddess 15 depleted In the form of a Yantra is 
xery popular 

Delhi — In the course of 3,000 years, within 
an area of about 50 sq miles, rose eight Deltils, 
sometimes one upon another and sometimen 
one beside another, ns the imperial capital of 
India In the longest Indian drama the curtain 
falls after the 9th act , .md tradition goes that 
the fall of the 9th Delhi would close finally 
the career of India’s greatest hlstoric.-il city. 
In the days of tJie Mahabharata (Circa 1 ,000 B 0 ), 
Delhi, under the name of Indraprastha (the site 
where Indra had worshipped Vishnu) w-as for 
the first time declared the capital of India 
The epic records that the surrounding moats 
w ere as large as rh ers, the doors of the gatew ay a 
were of the size of the xvings of Oaiudn, the 
great mythological bird, and liinumernWo 
palaces filled the city Later, the city was 
named Dilll (Delhi) in commemoration of Vttu 
of the Mayura dynasty The fort of Indrap.it, 
also known as I’urana Kila (the Old I'ort) is 
traditionally aujiposcd to mark the alto of 
Indr-ipr.sstha 'ihe construrtlon of I’uratis 
Kila was begun by Hiimay-un and completed In 
Slier Shah In the 11th century the P.-ilas of 
the Tomsra tl-in had their capital at Delhi, tlic 
remnlns of which inav he traced at Lalkot 
Thtir successor, Pritlixiraja, the last Iflndit 
prince of Delhi (1193 A D ) built a capit-il at 
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Ral-Pitliora, which proved to he an 
extension of Tomara-Delhi First within the 
walls of Bai-Pithora and later beyond the same 
at Sin, Qutubuddm and. his successors built 
the first Muslim Delhi Materials of the Hmdu 
temples were used often en block in the construc- 
tion of the new capital Images and sculptures 
representing figures of men and animals were 
scrupulously des^yed 


In the middle of the 15th century, the Lodis 
removed the capital to Agra Slier Shah built 
a wall surrounding the city , his capital, however, 
was Agra His son built Selimgarh after his 
name Akbar and Jehangir lived mainly at 
Agra, Lahore and Ajmer The last Muslim 
Delhi is Shalijahanabad, the city of Shahjahan, 
which IS now known as Old Delhi In 1857, 
in course of the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
the last Mogul Emperor was taken prisoner and 
Delhi was formally annexed to the British 
Crown At the Delhi Durbar on the 12th 
December, 1911, by an Imperial Proclamation, 
tlie seat of the Indian capital was removed from 
Calcutta to Dellii (New Ddlii) 


The Qutb mosque, the Quth Minar, the tomb 
of lyaltimash (Altamash), the mosque of Azmir 
and the gateway of the chief mosque at Budaun 
(UP) form the early great Muslim edifices of 
India The Qutb mosque was named after 
a Muslim saint Qutbuddin of Ush near Baghdad 
It was built m 1106 under the Viceroyalty of 
Qutbuddin Aibek The present dilapidated 
mosque preserves only a small portion of the 
original one 


The Qutb Minar (circumference 47 ft 8 ms 
at the bottom and 9 ft at the top, height 280 ft ) 
n five storeyed detached mindr, was begun by 
Qutbuddin Aibek and completed by lyaltimash 
(1232) It IS the most beautiful example known 
to exist anywliere It does not form part of 
the mosque, which has Its oivn minars Tradi- 
tion goes that it makes a pillar of victory, 
first erected by Prithvlraj and later reconstruct- 
ed by the Muslim emperors Some Muslim 
accounts say t hat it had been begun by the 
Hindus and completed by the Muslims 

I 

New Delhi is the creation of the British, 
wherein European architecture of different 
periods generally modified or modernised 
has been observed Often features of Muslim 
•■'rchitecture (eg , • the dome) have been 
added and Improved in that light The appeal 
of simplicity m magnificence, of correct outlines 
.ind proportions forms a great architectural 
principle 


Eilora. — The Ellora Hill, containing the 
caie temples stands about 19 miles north-west 
of Aurangabad (Hjderabad State) It was 
known as Grishmeshwara (an appellation of 
Shha) and held holy bv the Hindus, especially 
the ShaiMtes It has the largest caie temple 
in India, a form of architecture which in its 
deielopraent makes a most remarkable feature 
of architecture in India ‘The caves are 
exeaxated m the face of a hill or rather the 
scarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north 
and south for about a mile and a quarter, the 
scarp at each end of tins internal throwun" 
out 1 horn towards the west The hill has the 


shape of a crescent, the southern arm, the 
centre, and the northern arm being occupied 
by the Buddhist, Hindu and Jain temples 
respectively The caves have been numbered 
from south to north The large or mam caves 
are 34 and there are a number of minor caves 

The Buddhist temples in the southern section 
known locally as Dheralema, are the oldest The 
caves number twelve The first cave is a 
monastery with eight rooms , the second cave is 
a hall which was probably used as the lecture 
hall, its verandah has a number of Buddhist 
figures, the third one resembles the first, and 
IS older than the other two caves Five other 
caves have been more or less destroyed 
Further up is the Maharbara cave The 
height inside is about 117 ft and the width 
58 ft The roof rests on 24 pillars On the 
left of the entrance is a figure of Buddha in 
meditation A crowd of males and females 
attend him In the south of the cave there is a 
temple of a seated Buddha attended by a host 
of devotees, holding gracefully clusters of lotuses 
Next come a number of monasteries and tanks 
A little further up is the cave of Visvakarma, 
the Indian Vulcan Local craftsmen come to 
worship here The dating of the Buddhist 
caves may be made from the 3rd to the 6th 
century A D 

Beyond the three-storeyed temple is the Hindu 
region, containing 17 large caves below the brow 
of the scarp and a large number of smaller ones 
above The Hindu caves are generally more 
decorated than the other ones and the Hailasha 
Temple is the most famous of all the cave 
temples of Ellora Both tlie architecture and 
the sculpture of Ellora reached their culmination^ 
in the Hindu cave temples They present some 
excellent specimens of Indian sculpture and 
architecture (6th-8th ceii AD) The gem of the 
; collection is the Hailash temple, a masterpiece 
of Indian architecture and sculpture, with a 
claim to be called unique of its kind in the 
world About three million cubic feet of rock 
had to be quarried or chiselled to turn out 
this monolithic temple It stands in a court 
averaging from 154 ft wide by 276 ft long with 
a scarp 107 ft high at the back Colossal in size 
and ambitions in plan, the whole temple, inside 
and outside, the roofs, ceilings, walls, pillars, 
every part of it, has been extravagantly sculp- 
tured with lavish decorations The sculptures 
as in the case of Ajanta, Elephanta and else- 
where had been painted with a thin coating of 
lime plaster 

The whole execution shows an extraordinary 
command of gljptic technique, not only in the 
grouping and composition of line, but in the 
powerful and subtle treatment of the varied 
gradations of relief 

The last temple of the northern section belongs 
to Faraianath of the Jains It was built in 
brick by a Jam merchant of Aurangabad in the 
18th century The temple is about 700 ft 
nboie the ground The figure of Parsvanath 
IS unclothed and is about 10 ft high Tlie 
Jams (Digambaris) of Gujerat worship the image 
on the 14th day of the bright moon of Bhadra 
South of the Pars^anath temple is the- Indra- 
i sabha, composed of three ca^ es The first one is 
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GO ft by 30 ft •mtb IG pillars The are 
«!Ciilptnre(l with figures of Jam divinities The 
second one is Jagaiinathsabha A large inner 
iia\e or shrine contains figures of Jam Tirthan- 
Xaras Ambika, etc The temple of Ranchhorji 
IS the third one Figures or Jams, Gandharvas, 
etc ,are seen on the shrine and the walls In 
the porch, an elephant carries a male and a 
female The Brahmans identify them as 
Indra and his wife 

Fatehpnr-Sikn.— ratelipur-Sikri was the 
proud and faithful mistress of the mightiest 
Mogul emperor, Akbar His son Salim, who was 
also her son, had been kind to her in Ins early 
<lajs But she had practically died with the 
death of her lord Her noble career is com- 
passed within the period of half a centnrj’ 
ratehpar-Sikri is now a dead forsaken city 

Again and again Akbar suffered the bereave- 
ments of liis babies He was left no son Stories 
of miraculous powers of Shaikh Salim Chisti 
of ratehpur-Sikri reached his ears When 
men of science failed him, he turned to the 
man of God Ifia praver was granted The 
son was given the name of the saint This 
‘■on Sahm, bom at ratchpur-Sikri, succeeded 
Akbar as Jehangir 

In 15C0 Akbar founded the city of Tatchpur- 
"sikn, 23 miles off Aura Tlic present town of 
latcbpur is on the south-west and the village 
of '^ikri i< on the north-cast of the rums Both 
used to be within the walls of the city 

The nio-t striking work of art the Buland- 
l>arw 13 a or the Great (High) (>atewav It was 
crc’tcd (lOD ft) In commemoration of the 
<on<jiie-* of Kliandc'-li It forms the ‘'outhem 


As in the cases of some other ancient lUhic 
monuments, so also Konark leaves one to 
wonder how numerous blocks of stones weighing 
many tons were con.vc>ed over a long distance 
(not less than 80 miles) and it is a 
miracle of engineering liojv sneh stones were 
hoisted to a height of 150 ft The Konark 
temple is markedly correct in proportion and 
symmetry An image of great beauty of the 
sun in a temple in the yard of the Pun temple 
is shown as the image of the sun of Konark 
The temple is hnilt of red lateritc and was 
probably called black due to the great shadow 
it casts Tlie pillar in front of the Pun temple 
had been brought from Konark 

Madura — ^Known as Katlamba-Vantim (the 
Forest pf Kadamhas) m an earlier period, it 
was made the capital of the Pandya Kingdom 
1 ) 5 ' Muthu Tinimala Kayak (1023-.'j0) Before 
the fall of Tijayanagar (1505) Madura had been 
an important centre of architecture On the 
fall of Vi)a 5 anagar, it became the princljial 
seat of Hindu architecture The Ka 5 aka 
rulers m the 16th and especially in the 17th 
centuries hiiilt the magnificent edifices of Madura, 
and Tmimala Kayak proved the greatest builder 
The town was planned after a coiled snake 

The Great Temple in Madura forms a rectangle 
847 ft by 720 ft It is made up of tvro temples, 
one of Mecnnksbi {lit one with cv es resembling 
the shape of a fish Tradition bolds that ‘■lie 
had been bom as a Pand 5 ’a princess and 
bundaresbvara took her as his consort) .uul 
the otlier of Sundareshvara (fif The Lord 
Beautiful — Sliivn) The entrance is by Meenak- 
shi's temple Adjoining the tenijile are the 
K.uidi Hall, the temple of tlio Saints (Amnvati 


gatM IV fifthf-nio-t inip().ingtdihrcinlatohpur-i''Iff'“f) wherein' there arc some remarkable 
•-ikn il.f ,1 mu Ma-jnl dWli -mi to lx a 101.5 .statues of s.iints and gods, the Jewel llou'e 
of a mo'fjii' .It M<<< 1 or MKlma Ii me.i-urts ‘tbe jewdlciies 01 the deities make one of 
'I'.O fi ei-t to w(-t .ind 4Tii ft north to eollettions in .South India) and 

roiith It roiit.mi- till tonil. 01 -.liiikli ^.lllIll^tbe sf liile Hotlsts A “Hail of TllOtlSiind 
{ In-fi 'Jlie J!u) iii.l iMrw ija iii.iki - tlie iiol.k-t Pdlars {Ainra/lut or Sn/inir« htambM-mmida 


■ pam) stands in the north-east corner Ko piil.ar 
1 - .1 replita 01 .mother In the central row' of 
piUir- .111 statues of 10 Ka 5 ak kings togefbtr 
witli thiir fjuecns In the outer rows are ‘■ome 
n markable smlptural representations of legends 
! ( omu I ted with ^hlva 


ivuiijib 01 till Mo-’ul u It. w iv- Iti-tiii limliist' 

Indian jiort il tin -1111111111 of tl.e tinnis i.iing 
17(. ft from tin nudu iv md Id ft from tin 
jif('t-*al In it^ >oiistni> tioii marble i-iiotni 
ililv ti'f'il with - iiid-toii) rite lonn i-, 

Pit-im, i»ut till tuii-tru. t ion 1- Indian 

__ Konark, Kannrnk — Tin Mm-tempk ofi Tirum.il K.ayak’s Mahal or Palace ni Madurfi 
Ivonarak known i- tin I'.I.nk I'.igoila stands 1 ret ords a landmark m the dev elojiment of 
Hti-urjia—.d III till til 111 of iudiaii art Bv the, Indian arc’iUcctnre It makes a gre.it tvainple 


I a -hart it i- al.ont PimiU- uni I., motor 
t ar 52 I’liU' Uum Pun Ir iditionallv it h.ad 
I’tin 1. nit Iiv •sflnml.i ,1 ^o^l 01 Kn-liiia in 
thank- ji. 11 g to till -uii for Hiring lihii of an 
in> iiT iblt (li-i 1-1 111! j.re-tnt temple was 

li’.nlt 1. King X iri-ingbv diva 1 of Ori—a 
niAii -ti) 

rite nnin tem]ilp in- i.ern di-Trovid It 
in IV i.i tint ‘lie -ainlv -oil louid not litar so 
fjionuoi- i ‘truitiiri It m.iv al-o iic due to 
111 t irth'iink. Tlnre 1- .1 tradition tli.it 
••orne MU'Iini -< uiie-i ( i- tlmir -hip foundired, 

btcanef a gwit lodi -tone on tlie top of the, ...uhciju-muiu — — , 

U injilc att'ai led .a" iv tlie iron l.olt« of tlie «l«p) Daro (tlie Domain of the Departed) arc sitiiateo 
had ib«tro 111 the ttinj.U 4in I-Akb in, 'eight miles off I)orH«tation (B,K W It ), Indian 
rceordc tint there win 2S temi.les adjoinin'? I.irdiaeological history dates from the 3rd ectitn^ 

the main temple and a w dl 225 ft high and 2Si , BC The iveavatcd remains in Moheiijo-Dam 
ft thiek surrounded it The rein un-of the'grc,at jbelon'g to the Ia<t tit5, whieh had liecti bull' 
temple formed a heap 70 ft long and -55 ft high. * on ancient cities, which arc^uspeclcd generally 


when Hindu an lutecturc’ in amnsttrl 5 wav 
ii id assiniiliitcd the piineiplcs of Saraecnlc and 
Gothic anhittctiircs Tlie gre.it hall m the 
Pal.iip IS 140 It long, 70 ft wide and 
70 ft high 

Tmiinala Kavak’s grandson Chokkan idhan 
weiit b.ifk to the old capital 'rrithlnoirtO , and 
to build ,i great jealatc there, the old palace w. it 
-horn of all its -plciidoiir As a matter of fact, 
flic greater portion of the palace, the lust part-, 
bv his choice, were removed 

Mohenjo-Daro — The ruins of Jfohcnje, 
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to bo lower than the water-level All the objects l 
found have not yet been studied in detail and 
there are reasons to think that the jield of 
even the upper larer canhot be strictly conflncd 
u ithiii 2750 B G and the subsequent period B\ca- 
aations of the lower strata may bo expected to 
jield the remains of an older period Failure 
to read the characters of the seals and inexten- 
siveness of excavation continue to fortifj the 
sealed character of its ancient inhabitants and 
their civilisation 

It is a very remarkably well-planned city 
All the streets were laid south to north Nothing 
is more weicome to an Indian city than the south 
wind The city had necessarily grorni most 
towards the south Lanes are free from a general 
deviating or serpentine character Homes 
weietuo-storej’'ed and the staircases lend not to 
the loner storey but to outside This feature 
is not unknown in the houses in the lulls 
Covered balconies or open porticoes arc conspicu- 
ous by their absence The eourtj’ards arc to 
an extent small Proximity of the dwellings 
points to a very crowded city Mohenjo-Daro 
is a city of bricks, llre-bumt and sun-burnt It 
had probably stressed more on drainage than 
any other ancient city Evidence of under- 
ground drains are to bo found ea*ery where 
They are large and high and provided with 
manholes The .vastness of the drainage 
surely reflects the greatness of the upper struc' 
tures, now very much lost to aiew It is not 
known, however, whether the drains led to any 
common dumping place away from the city, 
although soak pits have been noticed, but 
from their size one cannot be sure that they 
were used as the mam dumping grounds A 
flight of steps into one of them would rather 
suggest that they proved minor temporary 
repositories, refuse from which has been sj stem- 
ntlcally scraped off Bathrooms are another 
feature sigiiiflcant of the cleanliness of the city 


The objects found in the remains mainl\ 
consist of seals, jewelleries, potteries, figures 
(human md animal) and toys The seals have 
on them inscribed characters of a conventiona- 
lised fonn of pictograph WTiting, which have 
not y et been deciphered Most of them are of 
steatite and of square size The more common 
mimal is difficult to be identified It has 
features both equine and bov me, w ith one horn 
only 

Puri (Jogunnatham) — A. popular Hindu 
pilgrimage centre on the eastern seaboard of 
India, specially sacred to the Vaislmav ites The 
White Pagoda of Jagannath or the Lord of the 
Universe is at Piu:l The presiding deities are 
.Tagannath (Krishna seen with his disc, Sudarsha' 
iia), his brother Balaram and Ins sister Subhadra 

Tlie strict commensal niles of the Hindu 
caste system liive no application In Pun, 
especially in the matter of taking together the 
Mahaprataia, cooked or uncooked eatables 
ceremoniously offered to the deity This 
unknown anywhere else m Hindu' India It 
has been asserted that this peculiar feature 
marks Buddhist influence 

The altar m the temple, which is held verv 
sacred, is supposed to contain one hundred 
thousand Shalagrama-Shilas (a particular type 

31 


of round black stones, of the size of eggs, which 
serv'e ns emblem of Narayana or Vishnu) 

The court of the White Pagoda is 005 ft east 
to y\est and 044 ft north to south A 24 ft 
high stone yyall yias built around it by King 
Purushottamadeya Tliere are four cntianecs 
The Lion-Door m the cast is decorated yilth 
sculptures It has a pyramidal roof Before 
the door stands a beautiful pillar of lhcS5nn(Aruii- 
stamba), 44 ft high The temple had origi- 
nally a pillar surmounted with the figuic of 
Gamda, the legendary bird, the carrlei of Vishnu, 

Tlic temple of Jagannatha is a combination 
of four temples, which adjoin one other 

All the gods and goddesses in the temple and 
yard arc strict vegetarians, except A'lniala in 
whose honour goats are sacrificed on the second 
day of Diirgapuja at midnight, when .Tagan- 
natha and other gods arc supposed to be asleep 

There is a very large number of monastic 
establishments (Maths) at Pun, the most 
important of w’hieh arc Shnnkarn, Nimai- 
Chaitanya, Kavir, Nanaka-Shahi and Vidvira 
Math, Chakra tirtha,Synrgn-dy nr, and Loknnath 

The most important event in Purl is 
the Car Fcstiy’nl, when an Image of ,Taganii'ifha 
is takcn_in procession in a huge Jiatli or wooden 
vehicle " 

Rameslivoram — An Island m the Palk Straits, 
adjoining Ceylon, and an important Hindu place 
of pilgrimage, connected with the mainland by 
railway It forms the interlude to the closing 
act of the great performance of South Indian 
architecture and sculpture 

TIic Great Temple in Knmeshvar.'im grew up 
in 350 years The principle shrines were iiuilt 
by Udayin Scthupatl with the assistance of 
Pararaja Sekhara (1414) of Ceylon or they had 
been built by the Ceylonese prince himself 
They are of a dark, hard limestone ncy er more 
met again in the temple It is said that they 
were hewn at Trinconamalai The incomplete 
north and south gopurami are ascribed' to a 
Deccancse, Kirana Nay nr (1420) There are in the 
temple a number of finished minor gopurami 
and porches and the outer surrounding yy.alls are 
credited to Ud.iyin Sethupati and Komatti of 
Nagur, near Negapatam, statues of whom and of 
whose yyife surmount the eastern yvall, ,Sonie 
minor edifices were constructed in 1450 


Tlie principal linganis in the shrine are 
supposed to hayo been installed by Itama- 
thandra 'J'he principal dcltv is known ns 
Itamanatlia or Bamhnga-Syanii The temple 
stands near a lake with a circumference of about 
three miles 

Sanebi —A small village In Bhopal State in 
yyhich is the largest and best preseryed Buddliist 
stupa (or tope) or pagoda hi India A Btiddhl=t 
stupa IS a mound built on a relic of Buddha or 
Buddhist saints, or tlie mound is erected to 
commemorate an incident in the life of Buddha 
or Buddhist saints The Great stupa in Saii'’hl 
in red stone is about 103 ft In diameter and 
42 ft high An encircling pathway of flati-'ed 
stone goes round it, ns is common with me t 
Indian shrines 
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Tl'e sculpture of Sauchi has two rerv remark- j the gopurams are painted with representations 
able features : “ absence of any anthropomorphic } of incarnations and mythological legends In the 
fiaure or Euddha” (everything is “Buddhist,! Hall of.thoiisand pillars (it may be hah* a hundrcvl 
but It is Buddhism without Buddha ”) and the lor a fevr more) the pillars have pHntun- 
Epint of naturalism that infuses the art From ! brackets. In one of the front rows of pillars 
the Sanchi art almost a new school bom of it | are monoliths of prancing equestrian figures, 
developed in the cate-temples, of which Ellora 1 spearing tigers The great tenfple has grown 
1 ' the best example i combining seven pralaras 01 successivelv 

dwindling sizes 

Two miles south of Srirang'Hn is Trichinopolv, 
known as the Eailash (a peak in the Himaiatas 


Shatninjaya Hills — Shatrunjaya, near 
Palitana in Kathnwar is also known to the Tains 
as Siddhagiri or feiddhachala or the Hill of the 


Perfected Ones. It is the most sacred place I abode of Shiva) of the Soutlu Trichl- 
(Mha) of bhtetambara Jams Tliere are a nopolP « held to be a corruption of Tri-^ra- 


great number of temples in groups on touks or 
«unimit5 Tlie most important one is the touk 


Palli or the quarters of the three-headed demon 
It was the strategic capital of the Chola® 


or .Adishvara Bhagavah The ancient image, 1 *he Tbrt (there isno fort now) part oi the 
consecrated by the prophet’s son, Batnbal, hasp®''™ *he Bock The temple is consecrated 
been replaced This is perhaps the most holj Tayumanavar (Shiva) and the Bock is also 
site within the most sacred precincts of the'hnown (Tarjumaifaiara-malaya) by the name 
Sliatmnjaya Hdls At this place a large number! deity. 

of saints attained A'lrrann or absolntion A] Jambnkeshvaram, popularly known as Titu- 
nnmbcr oi inscriptions have been found here ivanakkawal, two miles north 'of Triclnnopoly, 
which have been utilised towards wntmg the j has an important temple. The deity ispopn- 
hi-tory of Westem India and the history of the . larly known as Appnhnga or the water-phallus, 

SCllOOl^ of ■fKo fVto fklvTJlVS IQ 


j because the deity in the adytum is always m 
^ , __ 1 water. The temple is of five prakaras {court- 

<5hatrnnjava has 103 names The pnneipal 1 yards) Tlie mandapam in front of 


name ‘-hatrunjaya (the conqueror of enemies) 
1- one 01 the names of Shiva It is held that the 
loundcr of the shrine had conquered Ills enemies 
mil regained his kingdom by the grace of Shiaa 
B\ ’“ay of thanfegiving he built a temple 
m Miatninjaya-Shiva and dedicated the lull to 
the dcit>. 

Sratana-Bclgola— great holy seat of the 
.l'’in5,t j-cviail\ or the Digambara sect Bhadra- 
bibii a JainapO'tle pa««cd away at this place 
Jam r» m-ds ciaim th"t ‘ * - -- - 


iandeshvan represents in carving earl> legends 
relating to the deity 


Tanjorc — Vishnu, of the Hindu Trinity, 
appeared as Xilamcga-Pcrnmal at Tanjorc to 
slaughter Tanjan a great demon The temple 
of Vishnu as Bllamega is situated miles 
north of Tanjorc The place (Tanjai in Tamil) 
got its name from the demon Tanjorc had 
long been the capital of the Cholas and under 
them it grew m name and fame as a great scat 
Towards the close of the 10th 


„ , his disciple tliandra- of culture 

gij.’a Maarjatithrfn I> f > on renouncing his centun Kaja-Baja the Great built the Great 
i;"r 1 cion* > came to li\c and die here as a Temple of Bnlmdi-ln ara tlt( Great God . Shiva) 


Jau nioi k 
r' ' 


, . {/if Great God , Shiva) 

^ \<-o-a- \)«it (3rd ccii B< ) to ^ The Xaiks and probable the llahmttas inav 

I I'c 1-0 nio’-dffl in Jam ircount-* It haae made onh some quite minor contribution* 
J- " j,>— cri -qiif sj«t liitwcfn two hills On the xhe temple belongs to the earlier Draaidnii 
ITC* r hnl the I>od ilatta or \ indhaagiri nands but it 1* ilmost uniqne in its plan m 

The f gure o' (roma’e-hi ira the lamest statue ireaer’-ing the tstabli-hed DraMdian order Of the 
Jr, • earatd on tin- -.jKit b\ the *■* iilptor \aitto- ascending size of the towers from the adjttnii 


'1 1 \n'htan>ani» trnin i monolith of grej 
‘' 0 - 1 * It 5- 'iCj ft in h*-ighT and the diameter 
’ tl . broa**i't”l<<;int l« 13 It 
Jam f-'i'n- in re Inf are --fen on a roi k, near 
G' 1 t'lT Tin larA't one i- 07 ft high 
reli have irtlc liaim to artistic recognition 


to the gntcwaj 

-“‘i mpitram of the temple a Tamil 
rice _roup^ ol j^si-nfition is said to belong to the ^ftli centurv, 
n rr-i Subralimatica a 

inuih later construction, ha=, for its «uperb 
‘ oniamentations rccencd very high apprecia- 

t 1 .tew-l- of 13 veaii or more a ccreraonv 

tinr, or the w passage 1(0 ft long and the JnU gopuram 
held which entrance to the yard of the temple There 
neiu, wnif n ^ jnonolith hull about 1^ ft Inch 

„ , and 16 ft long. Tins block of stone is £nppO''« 

Tiie Jiti'n-tha para Iijsti temple near to have been transnorted over a dist.ancc of 400 

'•r a .i> I IP ‘co'a bud* tif iwecn the UitU and 13th miles 

t '/'ni.- r-i-ait^" good tx.amp'e of the finest ~ t on nrrrs 

*-'■' 1 1 ’*< , o' Jam t-mido m south India _Tlie palace in Tanjore ha* an wa erf 30 acrfji 


c ' (>1 'ijn-’n't r<lf, Iff f) >1 (the anointing 01 
1 ad) O' Mn’,'’ me id atifiixhrl a is 
1*=’' ‘o* IS daa- 


Snranfian 
li* I r an 1 -' 


The mo<-t noticeable feature about it Is an eight- 
Bitwrcn the two-for’ edKaveri storeyed gopiiram, 190 ft. high in the <rd 


'-rirai -am contain- the large-t quadrangle Irora a cii-tnnce it has all the 

. .. - m .m • ^ nt 


I'^cT I" iia It own i.e Koydortlu tcinple prominence of the main tower of the Gr«af 


rf the V il-b'-aaas It ii ron-eemted to ll'nga reiiiple There are two IliirharHall 


1 all i fa rcji'c- ’'atirn of \i-hmii Irt-enp- known as the Xaik's court 


til'- b ivc been foj'-d on the ternple of Cho’a 
I'lr Ilov'sala r*'*! A ijayanagar Kings built 
elj'i'.g f'c-n tie '■'til to the ic’h rci'tnncs 
^ ' f UVtf'e I ad grovTi through all this 
finrj if rot oter a Ii*t!c wider period 
ri'e nonh gjp rt's is 152 ft liigtj Gcaeraily 


one 

and the oilier 

the Mahratta « court TliC Ifaik-lfall was 
before 1614 Tltcrc is 


a remarkable 
^'ulpt«ral rcyjrcHmition of a htttJr of co«i- 
'n<l the dmon« on Htornl init« 

U aNo a large niwribcr of of th^ \ \v,li 

and a Iiljrar> of SansPrit nnn« 
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The Tanjorc Bronze Ifataraja in the Madras 
museum is an able representation of one of the 
greatest conceptions of Indian art 
Taxila — ^The name is a Gracko-Koman 
rendering of the Indian forms Taksasila and 
Takkaslla The Indian names literally mean a 
stone-cut city and the city of the Takka clan 
respectively The epics record that Bama’s 
brother Bharat a conquered the countrj and the 
capital took its name from his son, Takslia 
Tlic MahabJiarata states that the great snakc- 
sacrillcc nas held at Taksliasiia Buddhist 
records point to the liiglilv flourishing condition 
' of Taxiia in 700-800 B C and in the light of the 
epics, the date mav not be unreasonably pushed 
to 800-000 B C Tlic oldest dateablc remains 
discos ered belong to the 4tli or 6th century 
B C Surely in tlie 7th century B C Taxila 
had a far-famed unis crsit}' 

The remains of Taxila he about the cast and 
the north-east of Saraikcla, 20 miles north-srest 
of llassalpindl The remains arc of three cities, 
, " ss itliin three and a half miles of each other ” 
Those from south-sscst to north-cast are con- 
tained 111 Blur or Vir, Hatijal, Shis-kap ka-kot, 
Kachkot, Barkliana and Shir-Sukh-ICa-Cot 
The Pir or Vir mound represents the oldest city 


Taxila presents historical records extending 
oscr a period of about 1,000 scars, from the 
4th or 6th centurj B C to the 6th century 
AB Sesen diflercnt peoples rule at laxila. 
Adiacnicnian and Alexandrian suzerainty base 
left almost no records Tlie Mauryan records 
consist mainly of almost primitise punch coins 
(tlievmay be of an earlier date), jcu cileries and 
lapidaries, siliich surely indicate that 
Indians sserc 111 that age the greatest masters 
in the treatment of the most refractory stones 
and gold and silscroorks of refined ssorkman- 
ship 


The most imposing pile at Taxila is the 
Dharmarayika or the Great Tope (Stupa) 
It is also known as Cliir (split) tope, becaiice 
of the cleft dri\en through its centre bv former 
explorers Around it there are a number of 
Stupas, Chaityas, Vilianas, etc Tlie construc- 
tion of the group extended o\cr four centuries 
(2nd-5th) The original stupa ir.is built in 
the Scy tho-Parthinii period and enlarge- 
ments were made in the ICusha period 'I lie 
most important architectural features arc 
trefoil arches and Erothian pillars 
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Bara Wafat -^(Dcath on the 12th) is called 
in Bengal Katilia-i-Dunazdalium (Prayers of the 
12tli) In Turkoi and Bgy’pt the day is known 
as Mauludu-’ii'Nabi (Biith of Uic Prophet). The 
date IS 12, ^tabi I 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of tlic Muslim Prophet In some parts 
of India it IS celebrated only as the birthday of 
the Prophet (Jashn-i-Milad-Sharif) It is 
bcllc^cd tliat his birth and death took place on 
tlie same date, although there arc difTcrciices of 
Opinion on this It is a great day of feasting for 
kLubhins (tlic IVahhabis, ]iouc\cr, do not obscixc 
it , they regard it to bo an imioxation or Birfaf) 
On this occasion the life story of the Prophet is 
recited and its points of excellence stressed 
Prayers arc oflercd for the benefit of his soul 
Prayers arc also read oicr cooked food uhicb 
is tlieii gii eii to file poor Some obsen e it on 
the second day of the inontli As the date is 
disputed, tlie more dcioul read tli^ prayers on 
all the day s from the 1st to the 12tli day of the 
mouth ■ j 

Dasura (DysHAJiA=TLX days) — This fcstnal 
IS held on the lOtli of Asliwin Shuddh (Oct ) 
It is called Durga Puja or Durgot^ara, and is 
supposed to relate to tlie autumnal equinox 
Tlic festii al coiiimcniorates tlie a ictora of Dea i, 
aaife of Shiaa, oaer the buff ilo headed demon 
Mahi<5hasur i Her image is worshipped for 
nine daas and afterwards cou^-igned to tlie riaer 
I ills is also the daa on aaliich Rama marched 
agiinst Riwaiia, the demon king of Lanka 
(modern Coa Ion) Pirly in the nioniing Hindus 
icrform jmjd to their household gods or rdigious 
looks Maratbas and Kshatriaas, or tliose 
aalio coii'ider tlieniselaes of the martial rice, 
aaorship their aacapoii« and a«k protection for 
tlicui throuahout tlic aeir in the faith that, to 
the propitioiisncss of the sword, they oavc 
eacra pro^jicrita In the afternoon they- go to 
tlie temple m procession 


The day is also considered most auspiiious by 
the Hindus to begin education of their tiiildrcn 
The nine preceding days of Ba&ara arc called 
navaraira, a compound word for 'nine nights’. 
During tins period dcaotccs of Durga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and describing her rewards 
to her aotaries On the ninth day', at eacra 
temple of Durga, the sacred fire is made and fid 
aaith rice and ghee to the chanting of mantras 
It is cubtoinary among Bania women to keep 
up a dance called garba during these nine nights 

The celebration of Dosara is al'-o said to owe 
its origin to the Pandaa as (the fla c sons of Paiidu) 
who selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their aaar with their 
paternal cousins, the Kaiiraaas, aaliich is narr.itcd 
111 detail in the Mahabharata 

In modern times Da«ara is obscracd aiitli 
great pomp in My sore State 

Dipua'all (Corrupted to Dia.ali or Dcwali) — 
Dipa means a lamp and Dipaanli mean- .1 row 
or collect 1011 of lamjis It 1 - a fcstia al of rejoiilng 
at Lord Kristinas triumph oaer Karakasiira, 
a demon Rows of lamps at all plaies, sacred 
and -ecular, make a ino«t beautiful feature 
on the occasion Lxhihitions of fire-works, 
irackcr'i, etc , add to Its fcstia e nature 

Oil the I4th daa of the w aning moon of Kart ika 
(Sept -Oct ), known is Xaraka or Bliuta Cliatur- 
dach! (C'haturdaslii means 14lh lunar daa), 
Krishna destroyed Karakasura The dtinoii 
aaas howeacr, a great dcaotcc of Kri lin t 
and had done sea ere penaiite to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abduited lO.fKiO aioiiun for hU 
harem and had to he dc-troaed for hi- sin? In 
aieaa of his piety , howeacr, the death .tnniacr-a-y 
w IS enjoined to be oh-iraed as a sasrrd daa. 
In the morning a hath 1 - t ikrn ar i c< rtal'i 
avithalampinade of ii~t-du-t, rfe a-e of “'*ai 
Xcaa dresses arc aaorn and sartt*. ari 
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Gaham'bars—Thefcc arc traditional festivals of) 
Iran (Versia) adopted ty the Parsis, and mark i 
tin Pi\ fcstv\al8 of tlic sis seasons of the jeat 
Ihc first one coramences on the lltli day of ' 
Aidibcncsht (Oct 15), the second on the 11th ! 
day of Tir (Dec 14), the third on the 26th day 
of Siichnover (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 26th 
of jiteher (March 29), tlie fifth on the 16th day : 
or Dai ( June 17) and the 0th on the 1st daj of 
Oatha at the end of the Pam year (Aug 31) 
Thev ncre mandj agricultural ^cst^^als and 
nece««arilv formed formal seasonal celebrations 
The I’arsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gshauibars 

Ganesh Chatarthi — On this day nas bom 
Ganpat i, or Ganesh, vho is regarded as the god 
of uisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
rctnoial of obstacles. As such he is insoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings There are sarjung versions of 
the circuin«tancc3 attending his birth One 
rel itca that as the god Kartikavuya nas 
created by fehiia nitliout connubial assistance, 
in like manner Ganpati ivas formed by bis 
con'ort Pariati from the turmeric and oil 
scraped from licr body nliile batliing Tlie 
lo-$ of his human head and the substitution of 
ih.tt of a female elephant n ith one tusk are also 
variouslj explained By some Ins head is said 
to li ice been cut off b> Slue a cihen he endea- 
coured to precent the^od from entering the 
clumber of Parcati when she was performing 
her ablution*! According to others, it was 
re'liiud to asiies be a glance from Sham (Saturn) 
who with nil the gods went to look at the neev- 
born child, and it was replaced bj that of the 
jiniinnl fir^t ionud, which liajipcned to be an 
C I' Jill lilt. 

'Jiic ionrtli of Bhadr.ip.id .Shuddh (Aug) 
1 ' ibe jKiiod .ijipointc'i for the celebration of 
tliU tC'tii il in honour of (lanpifii, birth His 
iiiii,.c is iii'-t.ilbd in Miiidii hoiiscltolds and 
iiDiriil pujtt coifK, people keep the im.tgc 
for I d ic and a half , ‘•onie tor ihi or ton da>s, 
.iMoriling 10 the wiaitli and wi'-b of the lioti‘-c- 
lioldcr Gn tht tlnal d i\ the Image is taken 
in 3 »roi ( -'Urn and ictnluallj i ommiUcd to the 
net r, - 1 .1 or latik 

'I hen i- a bgiiiil tint one da> Gnnpall while 
li'liiip hb lac 0111 it( moii-e b.ul a fall, at whnb 
the imi'iu l\vi_ln<l l.ivr.vgid at tlic lusult 
<>iupiti mr-i d till luuuu .nid .ill who should 
look .it h'r, but .ifmrw.itils rcstrnted it to one 
di nr, lub btitlid.ee 'Ihii*., on the d«C of 
fill I U (liifurthi Htitiius .wend the moon 
b't tliu i-iioidd innir tuv eal.imitj during 
the c< ir If III .iii\ I full) ethic h ippon to see 
Ibe iiio ifi thic tfc to iirocol.f their nt uhbimrs 
Into puling tliun m the bili(.f that its ill 
< tfc w iH ^loIl it ‘■III It abu-e I 

Goktilnshtami ~( M-o kunwii ,is Janma-sli* 
f itai ' 1*1 Jeri hit 1 -I 11 Hill) ' 11)1 oit will)) ni >rk*. 
tti* iifibritiiin 01 Jvri-hru'* biitii on the Sth 
<iic of tUf dirt moon in tin month of 
,s/ r r, tn f UiU- tugii'-tj or IsJunlrn ( tug Sept ) 
Jn » oh c wi‘ {< ' litlnr in '^hramnn or lSliadrn)\ 
dll. in id '•nls ob-erct it on either of the two 
< 01 . • 'utirc dac>. of A-ht.sml At tlic l(mpit| 
of Purl I Ijr.dimln and a dsncin*a giil pl.aj the 
robs of Yi^adtta and Detaki, the parents of 
Kri<!hn-» 

To the Vai'hmMles, the desotfts of Sidinu, 
(and th* reioxt also of Krhliua who was one of 


Vishnu’s incamalions), the occasion is a gicat 
festival It is also observed by non-Vaiihna- 
vites, and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration Janmashtamiisaday offastmg A 
large part of the day ia spent lu woralupping 
ICrishna, Shn (the 'consort of Vishnu) and 
Dcvaki the mother of Xrislma Kxrians or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature Dacca (Bengal) brings out a 
great procession on this occasion. 

Grahana. — Grahana means an cclip*ic 
Hindu astronomers were the first to declare that 
the earth is round and Hindu astronomy was 
the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses. The popular tradition of other 
days, however, stuck in ' the popular mind 
And the sight of an edipsc continues to suggest 
to the ignorant person that rahu (the ascending 
node), the trunldess demon, is devouring the 
sun or the moon as the case may be Jlnhu 
I In the guise of a god had attempted to share the 
i nectar along wuth the gods. As soon as Ills 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
the power of making those drinking it immortal), 
Vishnu detected the false god and struck off hh 
head Truukless, up to the throat, as the 
nectar had passed, Rahu became immortal. 
Necessarily when he gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down life tliroat Acceptance 
of the version therefore makes it an unholy 
sight and the defilement of tlic gods entails a 
defilement of the earth Defilement .retiultes a 
bath and a bath in holy water is held to he 
particularly efficacious on this occasion As a 
matter of fact, two baths are required, one at 
the first contact of ilie eclipse and another 
when it terminates People flock to the 
(fanges and other holy sites for baths arc resorted 
to The occasion, naturally, reminds one of 
d( ath and oblations arc offered to the dead 
To ensure full merit of the bath, gifts must ho 
oifeted after the bath As a matter of fact 
gifts make an essential condition of all Hindu 
fasts anil festivals It would be normal to 
sunulse that the same were to an extent ordained 
to etisiirc a spirit of charity. fOie period of 
the et hpsc is a period of fasting No toad should 
be prepared during tins period Food prepared 
earlier cannot be used later. 

Haj —It means " setting out” or “ tending 
towards," and is the term used lor the pilgrimage 
to 51 PCI a The petfomi.inc c of the Jlaj Is to all 
izood 5I«*-)inis a most clicrislicil ambition It is 
one of the five pillars ol tlic practices of Islam 
( \rk.iu) anil there are the hlglicst Quranic 
injmif lions for its oiiscnaiicc 'i lie rites of tlic 
titto m.iv lie divided into three groujis, Fatz 
or 1 oinpulsoTj ; Wajih or oliligatory (in a lower 
dcgric than farz)", and optional Fare com' 
pulsions arc three in number ; wearing of Ihraw 
(two seamless gameuta, one W'orii lotind tbc 
w,«ist and .mother thrown loosely over the 
shoulder , standing In A rnful and doing t he Ttif'i’j 
((irrHm<imbnIntion of the Ka'liali). The WaJIb 
rites arc five in number in the case of those who 
do not belong to Alecta , to run hetween yfmijii- 
A«-safa .and Sfoiint AI-Akarwab, to remain In 
AWfuzdall fall to cast stones to the three pillars 
of 51inn (ll.iinju’r-rljam), to perform n scconu 
tatraf and shave the head as the flnnl rcrtnionj 
, The month of Zu'l-nij).ih (the 12Ui Murtim 
; month) Is the month of the HaJ. 
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Idul-A7ha (erroneously called Iduz-Zulia) — 
It IS the Muslim countciTpart of the Passover 
It IS enjoined in the Quran (\xii 33-38} and 
falls on the 10th Zul-Hijjah The vords of 
the prophet arc Man cannot (by any act) On 
this da> propitiate God better than by 
shedding blood 

IdiU-Arha means the (great) sacriflcial ccrc- 
monv or lcsti^al The fcstiial commemorates 
Abraham’s offer to saciiflce the object dearest to 
him. Ills son Ishmacl (not Issac), on Mount 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bible giies the name 
of the land as Moriah) Its obscnance is one 
of the necessary acts in the performance of the 
naj All adult Muslims nlio can afford it are 
required to make a sacriflcc of an animal If 
the animal is a big one (c , a camel or a con ) 
it is allowed to be the joint offciiiig of sc\cn 
(according to some autlioritics as main 
seventy) It is meritorious to sacrifice one 
animal for each member of the family, but on 
economic grounds the sacrifice of one animal for 
a nhole famih is alloned A fully gromi-up 
and sound camel, con , goat or slicep is considered 
best The sacriflcc is offered n ith a short praj or 
absoiuteU surrendering the soul to Allah and 
acknowledging IIis greatness as the accepted 
creed Tlie meat is distributed equally among 
file poor, tlie rclatn cs and friends and members 
of the household 

In India the cow is the usual beast of sacrifice 
In otlicr Muslim countries the camel takes its 
place Tlie cow being held most sacred by 
ilindus, the more popular Muslim monarchs of 
India (possiblv a few of Afghanistan ns noil) had 
stopped its slaughter out of consideration for 
Hindu scutiincut 

’Id-ulTilr — “ The festnalof breaking fast ^ 
called also Ramazan-li-M, and “ the feast of 
alms,” IS celebrated on tlie 1st of Shaa a al On 
this day Muslims bathe, put on iicaa clothes 
apply antimony to the eyes, and perfume 
tlieinsela es then distribute tlie fitr or sadlah 
ailiich is 21^ seers of aaheat, dates, or any 
gram used for food, to the poor or religious 
mcndieants All then proceed to the Jdqah 
rejicating " God is great There is no God 
but God ” The Muila ascends the mmbar 
or pulpit, and after a shoit tlianksgia Ing 
reads the Khatbah or sermon He then 
descends to the lowest step (aalncli aiith the 
Shiahs is the third but the fourth aaith the 
biinnis) and recounts the airtucs of the king, 
and praas for him Then a generil praacr is 
offered and the congrcgition rise aailli a •■tioiit 
of Dm ’ — “raitlil” and fire of inuskcts 5 he 
eacniug is spent 111 rejoicing and uicmment 

Khordadsal — The birlhdaa (the Ctli daa 
of the 1st Pirsi nioiitli, rnraardiii, lOtli Sept ) 
of / iratliiistra the rrophet of the Parsls He 
is the earliest know n founder of a great religion 
of faith courage and liojic The exact date 
and place of Ins birth liaac not yet been fulla 
ascertained rrobablv he aaas bom in the 
proainec of Media Iran (Persia) about 3,000 
a cars ago llis greit seraions are presen ed in 
the Gatlias (Par-i Scriptures) He was held in 
great rc'-jicct b\ the lourt of Gushtasp He 
jirofc-'Cd the doctrine of nioiiotliLisra and held 
that Aliura Mazda is the Creator of the Vniaerse 
He preached tlie doctrine of Jst a orpictv, whiih 
would infuse in man the spirit to fight the force 


of cmI and attain the beatific region of Aliura 
Mazda 

Muliorram (Ar Muharram, * most sacred’) — 
Tlie mourning held annuah m rcincnibranco 
of the first martyrs of Miisahiians, Hasan and 
Husain, from whom the whole race of Saaads 
arc descended Abu Muliainmnd al Hasan 
and Husain w’ere the two sons of 'Ah bin Abi 
Talcbrthe cousin, and ratimali, the daughter 
of Muhammad 'riie Muslims are d it Idcd into 
two distinct sects, called the Shiahs and the 
Sunnis , the fonner regard Ah and his descen- 
dants Hasan Husain, Zain-ul-Abidm, Mnlnm- 
mad Bauqar, .Tatar Sadik, and Ismail bin 
Jafar Sadik, ns the lawful leaders after Muli'im- 
mad , and the latter, the Caliphas, as Abubakar, 
Omar, Oosmnn and 'All — hence quarrels, 
animosities, and dislikes arc Iioardcd up to be 
avenged during Muharram Taziyas (a term 
signifying grief, applied to a rcprcsent.it ion 
of the mausoleum erected over the remains of 
Imam Husain at Karbala) made of iv ory , ebony, 
sandalwood cedar, and sometimes wrought 
in silver filigree — and indeed of every variety 
of material, from pure silver to b.vmboo and 
paper, according to the rank and wealth of tlio 
party — arc exhibited and conveyed in proces- 
sion through the streets 
Navroz, Nnuroz — Jamshed of “ the sev en- 
ringcd uip,” who fixed the Parsi calcndir, 
marked the day on which the bun enters Ants 
(20th or 21st 31arch) to be the New 1 ear s Day 
It 18 held that he chose to make the state ciitrv 
on this d.iy to the newly founded cipitil of 
Pcrscpolis The festival was given the n.inic 
of Id of .lamslicd and it has been celebrated 
vvilli the greatest eclat in both Parsi and Jlii-hm 
Iran (Persia) Shah Jakiluddin comracni id 
his administrative ve.ar from this dav The 
Shiahs celebrate the day as Id-l-Khil ifat or tlic 
festival in commemoration of 'All’s foniial 
succession on this day to the Calliih itc At 
Hyderabad (Dccc.iii) and Murslild.ibad (Beng il) 
the Kew Year s Day is ob-erv ed w itli gre it j>onip 
and splendour 1 or the Par-ls it Is onlv lU'xt 
to Pateti as a festival of social merriment .iiid 
they beam the la'li (agricultural) ycir on this 
day Kavroz is one of the three echbrated 
Jashaiis of aniieiit Ir.iii Modem Ir.in cele- 
brates the festival as a n.itional event 
Pajjusana — A greit Pvctanibar.i J.iin 
festival Blter.illy it means serving vutli i 
whole-hearted devotion Ponnerlv it was only 
observed bv the a«ectic order, but now the laltv 
also do so The festival, as is coniinon to all 
Jam festivals, 13 m.irkcd viitli rigorous fasting 
and penance 

Two seliool'- both of the Svetambara s^et, 
observe the fcMiVial on sbchtlv diffinnt d ites, 
cither from the 12th or the IStli day of tin dark 
fortniclit to the Otli or the 5th d iv of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadra ( Vug -'-ept ) In 1 itlier 
ea«e it lasts for eight dav s The more devout 
observe complete fa'ting during tho whole 
period, while others fast on tli® last dav only 
Pateti — ^Tlic P.irsi Kew Tear, l-rlng the 
first dav Honnazd of the flr-t month 1 iraTilln 
(Sept 5) Firdausi asTiciatis ni'nv lil-toM'" u 
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Aam-Navami — Ifc celebrates the birth of 
Jlama, one of the incarnations of of the 

Hindu Trinity, on the 9th lunar day (navami) 
of (Jhaitra (Alarch-Apnl) Besides llama, hisi 
consort Sita, and brothers Lakshraana, Bliarata 
and bliatrughna arc also worshipped Prayers 
ari. offered to them at inters als of three hoars 
The day is one of strict fasting The night is 
spent in •norshipping The learned gne dis- 
courses upon llama’s life, stressing its excellent 
points as examples for man to follow. A legend 
(the tra(a-Lalfia) relating to the origin of this 
ccrenionj n ith pointers to the merits of observ- 
ing it is recited At Pun {Jagannalh), an incar- 
nation of llama {Vinhnu), in his representative 
figure MarJnnamokana is dressed as Rama and 
worshipped with great eclat On this day 
oblations arc offered to the departed ones 

In some ca«e3, preparatory ceremonies com- 
mence from the first daj of the waning moon 
In the cscnings sermons or discourses (kathns) 
arc ddnered in tlie temples of llama The 
birth IS celebrated at 12 noon of the ninth day 
Thi>5 day is ob'^erved bj a great many people 
as the Xlw Year’s day 

Ram Lila — An open-air .imatcur dramatic 
rfjirf sentatioa of selected episodes from Rama’s 
life The performance continues all through the 
K.ivaratri (the firab nine da>8 of the bright 
fortniJit of As\in (Sept -Oct ) and the Vijava- 
Ibisliinm (tin Icntli lunar da>) Lvery day in 
(iic afternoon one act is plajtd, the battle 
bflwtin itinia and Ra^aua being the most 
poiml.ir tlicinc 

11 un-LiH nan important fidnal ob<-cixcd in 

. llindi-vpc il lily’ pro^incts 

Ramran — riii- Mn-lim fast coinmcntcs 
froiiitljf moriiiiia iftirtin new moon of Itararan 
i- >ir > fiti-<r\<<l and l-» kipt i.ich day llirough- 
oiit til” Tii'iiitb of tills n,iiii< from lam, or wlicn 
t'<‘ br-i stri’iK of liglil bord'TS tlie tastern liorl- 
r»n till lb' si irs an ih irlv disfirncd in the 
II' isttis Hiiriiig til” whole jitriod not the 

iigiif”-! jiirtiiii of food or a single drop of 
w itcr or an\ oilier Injnid i-liould pass the lips 
I'll' <1‘% is ijiMit in oil isiunal prayers, besides 
tin I'-u i! nmitin, and in reading the Quran 
or till Ijk, .-tort >1 of the prophets The fast 
isgnrr 11s liroKi n b\ a cooling draught, called 
Jhini'n 1)11 the gist and 22nd the bhiahs 
(c'ljiritf. |]|Q oi \ij tlic nephew and 

'’dnptui ton of ^fllillmmad who is said to 
lnM di' I on oni of tlifsi two iiiglits Ihcy 
ji' r I III ill ill th” Ftruts, cirrsing i taUnt and 
I I’ing tlnir lir”as!s 0 , 1 , j onrs of the 

1 -t t'O nuhts arc (..lilid Lulol-nl Ka>lf, or 
' iii-bl of jiov'r,’ I'lf iiiti* it is said the Quran 
d's ' 1 , I'd fro’d Inascn during one of thosc 
■•iir'ht If /■Ii'iiiid be ol -I'rMil 1 = a sigH 

Shiva Rntri — lb” 1 tlli ni.’lit of fiir* dark* 
fo-t’iuiit ill vff j(i I f.fanii i f b ) Is known as the' 
night sj 1 i dlv coii'i.' rat'd to bhiva Tiic ISthl 


night of the waning moon of each month is held 
as the night of Shiva (Shiva-Ratri) The month 
of Shravana (July- August) is very sacred to 
Sliiva Hence, Shivaratn of Magha is generally 
called Hahashivaratri (maha meaning great). 

In the Mahabharala, Bhishma, the great 
celibate, most scholarly and valorous 
prince, relates that Ring Chitrahhanu of the 
Ikshvakn dynasty popmansed the festival 
On this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
one With God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
and not infliction of pain to it by fasting w'ould 
please God best The King explaincd-that the 
scU of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
narrated the legend of a fast In a previous 
life, the King was bom a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way In the forest and took 
shelter for the night on a bilva or bel (Indian 
wood apple) tree. The hunter had no food for 
the whole day and was ruminating on how his 
family must be keenly feeling the double misery 
of starving and missing him He wept bitter 
tears To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the he of the land and 
[approaching game, he tore away and threw 
[down the boughs and leaves ohstmeting Ins 
vision It so happened that that night Shiva 
was under tliat bilva tree, and the tears and 
leaves fell on him Shiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, although unknowingly 
done, and declared that If anybody fasted on 
that day and worslilppcd him with offerings 
of water and bilva petals ho would, on death, 
be accepted InShiva’shfcavcn 

Another account m later Pumnio stories 
(e y Linffa-Piirana) narrates that a hunter 
spending ttic day imprisoned in a Shaiva monas- 
tery or temple for having failed to pay ids debt, 
was let out on parole His way homo lay 
tiirongh a forest and as night grew too dark to 
continue tlic journey, he took shelter on a bUra 
tree with ids store of water Hunger, anxiety 
and expectation of game kept him awake all 
through the night Tiiroughout the day in 
the raonastcr> he had nothing to do hut listen 
to tlie incessant recitation of Sldva’s name, 
which liad made an almost indelible impression 
upon ins weakened brain He filled ids lime 
mumbling the term in mock fashion, plucking tiic 
bilia leaves and throwing them down Often 
Ids water pot was knocked about cither by Ids 
movements or the wind and its contents trickled 
down Shiva happened to lie resting under 
tlic tree and was propitiated Tlie moral is 
th.st acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are accepted by the Lord 

Znrthost-No-Diso — Tiic anniicrsary day of 
Zoroaster’s dcatli The Parsl Prophet died a 
martvT'fl death, at the age of 77, while at prajet 
m a fire temple, at the hand of Turbratur. 
On tills solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
tlic most important feature 
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ABDUL Hamip, M , MAJOR, Principal, Govern- 
ment Mnlininmndnn College, Madras b 
Noicmbci 189G Edue Balliol College, 
0>iord and Loudon, 
School of Economics 
Go%ernTncnb of Madras 
scholar, Oxford Univer- 
sity Sometime Personal 
Assistant to the Director 
of public Instruction, 
Madras, Special Officer 
for the Qumqucnnial 
Beport on Education for 
1927-1032 Secretarj of 
the Madras Rotary Club 
from 1036-1940 Secretarj 
of the Madras Uni\crsity Students’ Infor- 
mation Bureau, 1937-1010 AuardedMBE 
in the Coronation Honours of 1037 On 
military duty since the outbreak of the War 

ABDUL Hamid, Sib, Khak Bahadub, Diwak, 
Bar-at-Lau, Et., 0 .i.£ ,o.B.E.,lato Chief Minis- 
tcr,K!apurthalaStata 6 16 October 1881 m a 
daughter of Klian Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired E\tra Asstt Commissioner in the 
Punjab EdttQ ' Government College, Lahore, 
and Lincolns Inn, London Judge, 1000, 
Superintendent of the Census Operations, 
1011 , Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Dopts as Mnslilr Mai , Fellow of the Punjab 
University, Lately Member, Ihmjab Legis- 
lative Council , Olilef Secretary, March 1015; 
Chief Minister, 1020 Khan Bahadur (1016), 
OBB (1918), CIB (1023); Knighted 
SrdJune 1033 Appointed by the Government 
of India, Chairman of the Banking Enqulrj 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Arens, 1020-30 Delegate at the Asscmblj 
of League of Nationsln 1031 Hon n Homin- 
ated Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly Addrctt Hon Delhi 

ABERCROMBIE, bin JoHK Rodebtsok, Kt 
(1035), Managing Director, Canteen Contract- 
ors Sjndicate, Ltd, Karachi, and Director, 
Latham Abercrombie A Co , Ltd , Bombaj’ b. 
June 11,1888 m ElsieMaudc, d ofE W Collin 
late ICS Educ Cheltenham Coll Came to 
India as Assistant in 1010 , joined I A R O 
Feb 1015 Joined IStli K G O. Lancers in 
France, May 1016 nctiv c serv ice in France, Mav 
1916 — March 1018 and in Palestine, March 
1018 — Feb 1919 Military Cross and men- 
tioned in despatches Vice-President, Bombaj 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 , President, 
1*130-1135, Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1123-26, 1030-31 and 1935-30 , 

Bombaj Lcci«lativeAssemblj, 1937. Addrets 
Silver Beach, Jnliu, Loiubiv 

ABUL Kaeoi Aead, Maclwa, eminent 
Mu«hm Divme and Thinker President, 
Indian Hational Concrcs® V in JIccea and 
passed childhood in Arabia, took earlv educa- 
tion in llieologv in the A1 Azhar Univcrsitv, 
Curo After coming to India, he settled in 
CaUutta and started hie famous Urdu Mccklv 
enlightening the Muslim communltv 
on the problems facing it in Turkev and In 
otlicr Muslim lauds, (.lovemment suppressed 
it and he started anotliu immediatch, tig 


Al-Ealagh, which led to his iniemmont, along 
with the Ali Brotlicrs, Just on the brink 
of the Great War, took active luicresl 111 
national Movement and joined the Indian 
national Congress under the Icadcroliip of 
klahatma Gandhi, and took leading part in 
the Kliilafat Mov ement and suiTcicd imprison- 
ment in the Hon Co oper.ition Jloveinciit 
(1021-22) along w ith Deshbandhu Das and the 
Ah Brothers , bince then a staunch Hatlonalist 
Muslim m the Congress Morking Committee, 
took active part in the C D Movement, 1930- 
32 and was imprisoned several times. Presi- 
dent, Indian Hational Congress, 1923 (Special 
Delhi session), again Actg President, Congress, 
1930 , member, All-India Congress Conimiftee 
Author, impressive speaker, powerful writer. 
Publications Several books on all kinds of 
subjects mostly Thcologj , latest Coiiimcii- 
tarv on Quoran Address UlUrpara, 
Calcutta 

ACHESON, James Grvsqow, B A (Sen Mod 
T C D ). C I E (1128), ICS, Rev cnuo and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan b 
24th Januarj' 1880 m Molct Catharine 
French Field, d of Lt-Col and Mrs C IV 

* Field Educ Trinity College, Dublin 
(Dublin Universltj). Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1913, posted to United Provinces, 
whence in 1917 transferred to Political Service 
m Baluchistan , Member of British Ml'sion 
to Kabul, 1021 , Political Agent, Horth 
Wnzinstan, 1924-20, Deputj beerctarj to 
the Gov t of India in the Foreign Dept , 
1927-20 , officiated ns Foreign Secretary 
in 1028, 1031 and 193'> , on deputation to 
Imperial Defence College, 1921 jo , Deputj 
Coiiimis«ioncr, Pcsliwar, 1922-33, Resident 
in AVazlrisian, 1135-37 , PolitiLal Hrsideiit 
on the H -M Frontier, 1937-39, Revenuf A 
Judicial Conimi'-sloncr in Baluehl-t ui, l'i ’,*• 
Adders': Commissloncr'b Uoiist, 1 , 

Bnliiehistau 

ACLAHD, RionABD Deke, Tin Right Ri v , 
M.A , Bishop of Bombay (1021) b 1881. 
Educ Bedford and Oxford Deacon, 1005 
Priest, 1900 , Curate, St Mary’s Slougb. 1005- 
10 , S P (i Missions, Alimcdnagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombaj’, 1111-1029 Address 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombaj 0 

\GA, JAvisiini Bi ijor, a I a a a .R (I ond ). 
A 1 1_\ , tfD.lnli, Iniurpor.itid Ariliitn t 
and Mirvevor 6.27th Odobfr 1119 ni 
Sliirin 1) Cooper, rf of SirDhinji-haw Cooj'cr 
on .-itli Dctciubcr lOJi 
After pa-'ing the Matrh il- 
lation, obt lined t.ovt 
Diploma 111 Arehitevturc 
Mas, ilcrted A'^-otlitc of 
the Indian lu-titule 01 
Areliiteet- and al-o of the 
A'-'-wIation of Iniorporited 
.VrrbUeti'' and '-iirvivor- of 
London biing flu vouiigc't 
Indiin to Killin' tin- <li=- 
tlmtion akthc time 1’ irtw r, 
bhipoorjcH Cliindibbov A 
Co Arcbl*ee’= l»gine<r- ..rd - 
MemUr, Luttri dnmt! i toUiiJ' ■ 
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Ideal Home Exhibition held at the Town 
II-ill in 1937 under the auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Arclutects and at present serving 
on the bihcr Jubilee Celebration Conmiiftee 
01 that bodv. Member Iraman Zoroastnan 
Anjuraan I’arsi Central Association and 
Political League, Bombay Symphony Orches- 
tral Society , Jt Hon Secretary, Iraman 
Kmoon is a Freemason and member of 
Lodue Sir Lawrence Jcnlans Visited Iran, 
1932 Address Adxani Chambers, Sir Phi- 
rozshau Mehta Bond, Bombay 

AGA KHAK, Aga Scltas Mahomed Shah.P.C 
(1934), G C I E (1902), G C S 1 (1911), G O.V. 

O (1923), E C I E (1898), LL D , Hon Camb 
b 1875, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India, head of Ismail 
Mahomed a ns , granted rankand status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services daring European War 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept 1937 Ptiblicatton India tn Transition 
Address Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGGABWAL, Jagas Nath, Advocate, Bbgh 
Court, Lahore and Senior Advocate, Federal 
Court b 1C-12-1SB5 in Shantl Devi One 
son .ind two daughters Editc Govt College, 
Lahore and Trinity College, 

' — Cambridge, M A , LL B 

' ' 1 (Punjab University) 

' ' ’ i 1 idler cxlubitionor (1905) 

1 ’ , and Govt of India Scholar 

i * • * (Punjab) (1907) Joined 

' , the Bar 1913, Advocate 

' . 1920 Prcaidcnt, High 

1 — Court Bar Ax^ociation, 1931- 

'7. 4-15 and 1936-38 Preddent, 

I f ! PunjabBarConferencc,1039 

L , ) Legal Adviser to Commis-! 

^ sioner of Income-tax, Pun-' 

jab, NWr and Delhi Provinces Member 
of the Indian Lcgirlativc A««emblv, 1931-34 
President, All India raiiionnicnts Association, 
19 >J Director, Punjab Aatlonal Bank, Ltd , 
Lak‘hiiii lii«iirancp to Ltd , and Sarasvvati 
''urar .''vndicatt, ltd , Icllovv of the Punjab 
lniver=ilv ‘■nice 1919 and a member of its 
''VTidicate, 1'>J4 3o Mcretarv, Sanatan 
Dharina Collcjc Managing’ Comimttee 
f!r'r> aiioit toll and Travelling Member, 

AWE Golf Club Add'css 1, Montgomery 
Load, Lahore 


Kemembrancer of the Government of Bihar 
and Onssa, 1913 , Government Advocate, 
1916-37 , acted as Judge, Patna High Court, 
1919-20; Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1923-30, Member, Hartog Edncation Commit- 
tee, 1928-29 , Delegate, Indian Bound Table 
Conference^ 1930-31; Acting Member of 
Executive Council of Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 1932 , Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Governor-General in charge of 
Bailvrnys and Commerce, 1937; Degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred by the Patna 
University, 1931 Clubs Athenreuro, Calcutta, 
New Patna. Address. New Delhi/Sunlo. 

AINSCOUGH, SiBTBOMASMARTEAKD.Et (1932), 

C B E.(1925),M.Com.,F B.6 S.,HisMa}esty s 
Senior Trade Conunissionerln India and Cey- 
lon, b 1886 m Mabel, (f ofthelateW.Llncolnc 
of Ely, Cambs. one s. one d Edue.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12 , Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist to Persian Tariff Berision Com- 
mission, 1920 Member of the U. E Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference, 1932 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutto. 

ALT, A F M Abdul, F R S L , M A. b. 1884 
Ex-Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal , Ex- 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India 
and Ex-Secretary to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, Trustee and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Indian Museum , Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee of the Coimtcss of 
Duflenn Fund , Past President, Rotary Club 
of Cahutto , Member, Executive Committee, 
Calcutta Club, Governor of the Cnlmtta 
Blind School, Secretarv, Calcutta Historical 
Society , Secretary, Mnhomedau Literary 
Society of Calcutta , Ex- Vice-President, 
Calcutta Mahomedan Orphanage, E\-Prcsi- 
dent of the Refuge for the Homeless and 
Helpless , Governor of the Calcutta Jmenllo 
House of Detention , Member of the Evccii- 
tive Committee for the Management of the 
Zoological Garden, Calcutta , Chairman, 
lomimttco of the Academy of line Arts, 
Calcutta , Vice-President of the Calcutta 
Geographicnl Society, Member, Council of 
administration of the Alliance Francaise of 
t'alcutta , Cliairman of the V Campaign 
Committee, Calcutta , Member of the Gov cm 
mg Body of the Presidency College and the 

, School of Fine Art, Calcutta Address 
3, Navvab Abdor Rahman Street, Calcutta 


AH^i \D, Dr Sir Zia-Uddil, Kt (1938), C I.E 'ns Body of the Presidency uplicgc ana uu 
M A {Cvntab ), I’ll D , D Sc , M L A , Pro *5011001 of Fine Art, Calyitta Address 

Xhe-Clnncellor, ^luslim University, Aligarh, Aavvnb Abdor Rahman Street, Calcutta 

, Vice Chancellor, 1905-3S , 

b 3fr75 Edu- Aligarh, ’Jnn Coll, Cam- ALIKHAN, KrjrWAn HAJEE ISMAIEL, 0 B E 
brig.' Csir Isaac Newton Scholar). Pans, (1933), ML A (Central), Rais of Asraul 

P^! igna, El Azber (Cairo), Gottingen Estate, Dt Bulandshalir UP Zamtndar, 

(Ph D) and Allahabad (DSc); Jlcmbcr hereditary Darbari b December 18, 169 1 1 

cf C,1 a»ta Uiuvcr'ity Comirn Address m Shad-un-Nisa Bcgam and Golicr Zainan 
legislative A'tcmblv, Nevr Delhi, Simla Ld>ie Privately and St Peter’s College 


AHMED, The llOb Sir Scita'', TCt , er 1927, 
Ikc’orof Law, 1030, Law Member to tin 
< -ov triimp.it of liidi I since Iiilv, 1041 b 24th 
Incember IS'-O. t of Ehan Bahadur S 
Khilnt .Alimcl of Gava vu 1000 Called 
to the Bar in 1005 Deputy Lcgil 


(1933), ML A (Central), Rais of AsrauH 
Estate, Dt Bulandshalir UP Zamtndar, 
hereditary Darbari b December 18, 169i , 
m Shafl-un-Nisa Bcgam and Golicr Zainan 
Ld'/e Privately’ and St Peter’s College, 
Agra Toured all Western countries and 
Irij , «crved In different capacities, 

Bo ird, Mus'oorie (1919-32) , President of 
srver.al public Institutions and hodctic-, 
elected member, U P I/eg Countil under 
Montford Refonns (1926), Elected Meni»;er 
of Central Leg Assembly (1030-J4), CUcf 
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Whip and Pounder o£ the United India Partj 
in the Central Assembly (1931-34) , nominated 
Member of the Council of State (1936-40), 
membci of several Standing Committees of 
the Indian Legislature, in public life since 
1910 PHbhcatt07is . Pemale Education of 
Muslim Kajputs Address Asrauli Estate, 
District Bulandshahr, U P 


London, 1930-32 and .Tomt Parliamentary 
Committee, 1932. l^tihhcaltotis The Pro- 
blem of tlic Eupcc, Evolution of Provincial 
Finance in British India ; Caste in India, Small 
Holdings and their Bcmcdics, The Annihilation 
of Caste and Federation is Preedom, Thoughts 
on PaWstan, etc Address Baj Graha, 
Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombav. 


ALLEH, CHAIII.XS Tuhher, CI.E. (1022) 
Companies Director, b April 9th 1877. m 
to Miss Gladys Gore, d of Col St G Gore, 
C S I , C I.B , Surveyor General in India 
Bduc Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford 
Address . Lake House, Cavmpore 

ALMOND, The Hon’bm Sm James, Kt (1941), 
M A , Bar-at-Law, A R C 0 , Judicial Com- 
missioner, N -W P P 6 28 September, 
1891, m May Victoria Howard, d of Rev 
S H Baker Edtic Bolton Grammar 
Scliool and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge 
Joined ICS, 1915 , Served In Bihar, 1915-16 ; 
under the Army Department, 1910-19 , and 
in the N -W P Province from 1919 onwards 
Address Peshawar 


AMARJIT SlKQH, LT -COMNEI, MAHABAJ- 

KOMAB of Kapurthala, C I E , I A., M A 
(Oxon), Household Minister, Commandant, 
State Porcea, Vice-President, State Council, 
second son of His Higpness the 

Maharaja of Kapurthala b 
5th August 1893 Edue 
Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford , Served 
in Prance with the Indian 
Army during the Great War 
Honorary Btalor, Indian 
Army (1930), Hony Lt 
Colonel, Indian Army (April 
1942) , served as Honorary 
ADC to His Excellency 
the Commander-In-Chief in 
India (1926-30) .Staff Officer 
to General Gouraud, Militar} Governor, Paris, 
during his tour in India, winter 1928-20, 
Cl E, June 1935 Attended Silver Jubilee 
of His Late Majesty in 1935, and the Coro-j 
nation of His Majesty King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth In 1937 Commander of 
Legion d' Honneur, awarded by the French 
Government, 1938 Address Marlborough 
Club, London. Palace, Kapurthala. 



AMBEDKAR, Dr Bhihbao Rasui, M A , P H I 
D , D So , Bar-at-law , Member, Governor j 
General’s Executive Council (Labour) since j 
July 1942 , Member, National Defence 
Council, Member, Bombay Legislative As-, 
sembly, (Leader of Independent Labour Partv ) ' 
b 1893 Edue • SntaraandBombaj,Gaclrvrar’sf 
Scholar at Columbia University tostudy Econo- 
mics and Sociology, didRcsearchinIndiaOflice 
Library andLepttermsfortheBarat Gray ’sinu 
Professor of Political Economy, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 , 
went to Gerraanv and joined Bonn Univer- 
sity and then London University and 
took D Sc in Economics and Commerce; 
c.al]ed to the Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before 
Southborough Committee for Franchise, 1918, 
and Roy al Commission on Indian Currency, 
1926, Member of the Round Table Conference 


ABflN, Raj Mitb V BiiAibAimHAi Bajiiuiai, B A 
MS Cl (London) b 4th July, 1878; Edue 
Nadiad High School, Nadlid, Elphinstono 
College and VV ilson College, Bombav Adv Ising 
Director, Alembic Chemical 
Works Co Ltd , State Direc- 
tor, Bank of Baroda Ltd ; 

President, Association of 
Indian Industries , Chair- 
man of Board of Directors 
of several companies , Presi- 
dent, Rotary Club, Baroda , 

Member, Baroda State Eco- 
nomic Board and Baroda 
Industries Board , Jlcmber, 

Advisory Committee, Kala- 
bhawnn, Baroda , for many 
years Vice-President of tlio Baroda District 
Local Board, Member of Baroda Municipal 
Board and Honorary Magistrate, Baroda , 
Twice President, Baroda Miliow nets’ Associa- 
tion , First President, Baroda State Mills and 
j Industries , President, Clmrottar Education 
I Society, Anand (1037-39) , President, Indian 
i Chemical Manufacturers’ Association (1910 
41) , Managing Director, Alembic Chemiesl 
Works Co, Ltd (1918 to 1039) M.is 
awarded tlio title of Raj Ratna by Baroda 
Durbar In 1026 and of Raj Vlllra in 1936 
Ptiblieahons Memorandum on tlio Spirit and 
Pharmaceutical Industry of India . iti-.e and 
Growth of the Alcmlile Chemical Morks and 
numerous tracts relating lo Drug and Spirit 
Industry In India Address The Jyott, 
Alkapuri, Baroda 

AMINUDDIN, S?EJ), BA (Cantab), Bar at - 
Law, ICS, Collector of Ratnnglrl from 
June 1940 b 21st April, 1895 J'due 
MAO rollcgiate School, Aligarh, till 1914, 
Downing College, Cambridge, 191 C 1918, 
Grav’B Inn, London Assistant Collector at 
Sukknr (Sind), Abmednagar ami 'Diana 
Collector, Satara, 1930-31, Kanara. 1931, 
Kolaba, 1932-1934 Vftmbcr of Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1932-34 , Collector of 
Nasik, 1935 , Nominated member, Indian 
Legislative A'stniblv, for the budget session 
at Delhi in 19’3C , Collector of East Kliandc<=h, 
1930-37 , Deputy Secretary, Revenue Depart- 
ment, 1937-38 , Director of Land Records 
and Inspector General of Registration for the 
Province of Bombay, 193S-39 Holds Jagirs 
(Inam Villages) in the Province of Bombay, 
Nizam’s Dominion. Baroda, Juingadli ami 
Sachin States, .icquircd bv lil-> nncf'tors for 
meritorious services rendered to the t,ovirn- 
ment and State® Address Nauab Mrtislt 
Baroda. 
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ANAXDJI IIAMDAS, BA, LL B , Assistant 
Iron A Steel Controller (Government of India), 
Managing Director, Anandji Harldas & Co , 
I td , Iron and Steel Merchants at Calcutta and 
Bombay b at Bombay in 
1806. Educ . at Esplanade 
High School, St Xavier's, 
IVdson and Law Colleges, 
Bombay Passed BA in 
1917 , LL B. in 1019 Was 
a member of Committee 
of Bengal national Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1922-1924 In 1924,- was 
a founder and senior Vice- 
President, Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerife, Calcutta, 
President of the Calcutta Iron Merchants’ 
Association, 1926-1931 Also a member of 
the Bengal Nagpur Bailway Advisory 
Committee, 1926-1932, and Commercial 
Member of the Bailway Bates Advisory 
Committee, was elected member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, 1929-1932. Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber, Bombay Vicc;President, The 
Bombav Steel Traders’ Association, Member, 
Governing Council, The Bombay Homoeopathic 
Medical Association, Member, Committee of 
the Bliatia General Hospital, Trustee of 
Khimji Jina and other charities Address 
29D, Doongersey Bead, Bombay. 

AXAXTA Km.ejISA ATVATl, BAO BAHAUCn SIR 
0 V„ BA., B L , Betired Judge of the 
Madra* High Court b ia74 Edue Mad- 
ras Cliristian College and tlie Madras Law Col- 
lege . Carmichael and Inucs I’rizoman in Law, 
Apprentutd to tlK late Justice I’ B, Sundata 
Aaaar 1 iirolkd as a Valiil of the Madras 
liigli f’ourt, in I'tOS , I iection Commissioner, 
PCI (loNcrniinait Pleader, Madras, 
1'U3-27 Aitid as a Judge of the Madras 
llieli {’oiin in ld27 Appointed Advocate- 
Ci< ucT vi, M idr is , itv Starch 1928 , nominated 
memli r of tli' Madras Legislate o Council, 
M ir< h 111 et iniM r 1928, Llevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
Slemljcr of the Law College Council 
from 1921 1931 , First Chairman of the 
M.idras B ir Council Knighted 1034 Address 
Cldttur Cochin, b Slntabar 

ANDY, THE Hon Dtn Mu Madhao SnRiHAUi, 
B \ . B L (C-vl ), SI L A , Sfemlier, Viceroy’s 
J Mcutiie t ouiicil 1 Indians Ov^erstas) b 29 
AugU'tlbSO ni Yamuna (died 1925) Edm 
Morris College, Nagpur Teacher, KasUibai 
I’fic ite High School Amraoti, 1904-07 , 
joined bar 190S at Ycotnul , Vice President, 
Indian Home Buie League , President, Berar 
Provluciil roncre-,s Committee, 1921-1930, 
Joined tiill Di-johcdicnee Mocement, Ag 
IVtiidcnt Indian X.itional Congress, 1933, 
Memb;r, Leg»-latl% c Assembly for Ber.ir, 1924 - 1 
1020 1927-1930 and 1035 Member, Congress' 
Working Committee, 1924 25 and 1931-34 , 
founded Yeotraal District Assoeiation, 1916, 
Member, Nehru Committee Vice-President, 
Besponsla Pirtv , Gener.il Secretan , Con- ■ 
gross Xatlonali-t I’artv, 1134; Ivcader, Congress 
Nationalist \«'eml)l> Group. 1935, (Jenor.ili 
Secretarj, Anti Communal Award Conference! 


• < •* J \ y. , 

I 


Working Committee, 1935 Elected Member 
. of Nagpur University Court since 1935 and of 
Hindu University Court, Benares, since 1033 
Publications Collection of writings and 
speeches (m Marathi.) Address: New Delhi/ 
Simla. 


ANGBE, Major Shrisiant Sardar 
Dharmveer Chandroji Sambhaji Bao, 
WAKARAT MOAB, SAWAI SARKHEI, BAnADUR, 
A D. C to His Highness Maharaja Scindia, 
Born 1896 Educated ; 

Wilson High School, 

Bombay, Sardars' School, 

Gwalior, Agricultural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad , was Vice* 

President, Evccutive Coun- 
gU, & Foreign and Political 
Minister, Gavnlior Govern- 
ment Keeper of His 
Highness’s Privy Purse, 

Snba Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies, Private Secre- 
tary . to His Highness 
Maharaja Scindia , ,Huzoor Secretary, 
Gwalior Darbnr Puhhcalions • Adesh or 
Letters to my son, RajkumarancJie Sangopan 
Am Shikshan, various articles in periodicals 
and newspapers, etc Honours Conferment of 
Scindia Medal, the highest honour by Gwalior 
Government. Address : Sambhaji Vilas, 
Gwalior 
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VNSABI Abdui. Qaiyto, Loader of Momln 
Mo\ cment , h 1905 , Educ Sasarum and 
Dehii nigli Schools and at Aligarh, Calcutta 
and Allahabad, joined IChilamt and Non- 
co-operation agitation, 1921, 
imjirlsoncd foi parliclpnllng 
in Indian National move- 
ments, 1922 : joined Momin 
Movemenl. (lor uplift of 
Momiiis) 1938, VicD-Presl- 
dent, All India Momin 
Confcronco since 1938 , 
General Secretary, All India 
Momin Nauj.awan Assoeia- 
tion , President, Bihar Pro- 
vincial Jamlat-ul-Mominecn 
since 19.18 , presided over 
first session of Bihar Provincial Momin 
Conference, Patna, 1940, and second session 
of All India Momin Nanjaw'an (Youth) 
Conference, 1941 , Executive Member, All 
India Az.id Muslim Parties’ Federation ; 
Member, All India Board of Mmontlas’ Bights 
of Azad Muslim Conference ; Chatrnian, 
Bihar Momin Pailiamentary Board; Fellow, 
Patna University (first Momin to be a Fellow 
of a University), edited several important 
Urdu journals , author of tlie jiollth ai demands 
of file Momin Community, called " tlie Slv 
Points of A Q Ansari;" ardent Indian 
Nnllon.illst Address, Dchrl-on-Sonc, B. I. 
Illy 


ANbORGE, Erio Cfoit., B A (Oxon.), C S.I., 
C I li , I C S , Siiperalsor, 1 0 S I'robatlontrs' 
Training Camp, Debra Dun, since Feb. 1912. 
b Mardi 0, 1887 m SVenonan Ifardwhk 
(nee Leilhui) Educ St Paul’s Sdiool and 
St John’s College, Oxford, Passed J C 9, 
examin.ition in 1910; Cliapra (Btngnl), 
December 1911, S D.O , Bajlpiir, HI'}; on 
^l>etlnl duty under Government of Inula 
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(llev and Agric Dcpfc), 1910, S D 0 
JChurda (Orissa), 1910 ; Collector, Purl, 1917 , 
Dy Commissioner, Sambalpnr, 1918 , Sers'cd 
under Government of India, 1918-24, in 
Commerce and Industry and Finanoc Depart- 
ments , Collector, Shahabad, 1926 , Secretary 
to Govt of B ifc 0 m Edno and Dev Depts , 
1926, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1930 , Commissioner of Iirlint, 1935 , Rev. 
Commissioner of Orissa, 1938 Adviser to 
H E the Governor of Orissa', 1939-41 ; Chief 
Commr. Designate, Andaman and Kicobnr 
Is, Nov. 1941 Pubheahons Silk in India 
(with the late Prof Mawcll Lofroy) 1910 
Address Lloyd’s Bank, Calcutta. 

IRBUTHNOT, CllFORD 'WII.LUJI ERNEST, 
B E , B A , 0 1 E (1930), b 13th Pebruarj', 
1885 Edtie Campbell College and Queen’s 
University, Belfast Entered the Indian 
Service of Engineers as Assistant Engineer, 
P W D , in 1908 , retired ns Superintending 
Engineer in 1940 Served for four years, 
1914-1918 in the Indian Army during the 
Great War. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1921-1937 Member, Bombav- 
Sind Public Service Commission, 1937-1942 
Address Byculla Club, Bombay. 

ARGOT, Prince of, Nawab Azimzah, His 
H iQHKrss Sir GmnuH Mabourd ali Ehan 
Bahadtje, G C 1 E. (1917), K.C I.B (1909 ). b 
22 Feb. 1882. c. father, 1903. Premier 
hfahomedan nobleman of Southern India, being 
the direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Kamatlc. 
Edue : His Highness rccciicd his preliminary 
education under Mr J Creighton and was 
thereafter educated under C Morrison, M A , 
Member of Madras Legislative Council, 
1904-6 , Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the 
Madras Presidency, 1910-13 , Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council by nomination, 
1910, awarded title of Highness in 1935 
Ho possesses three cannons to lire salute on 
important occasions and is allowed to rniain- 
tain an Infantry Guard and an Escort of 
troopsi The Collector of Madras, 3Ir G W 
Prlestlay, ICS, is the Ev-Olllcio, Political 
Officer attached to His Highness President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore , Presi- 
dent, South Indian Islamiah League, Madras 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910 
Life Member, Lawle^ Institute, Ooty ; Life 
Member, South India Athletic Association, 
Club, Gvmkhana, Madras Address Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras 

i 

ARUNDALE, George Sydney, M A , LL B 
(Cantab), D Litt (Madras), F R Hist 
8 (Lond ) President of The Tlieosophical 
Society, since June 1934, succeeding Dr 
Annie Besant b Surrey, England, 1 Dec.* 
1878 »» Rukmini, daughter of Pandit 

Nilakanta Sastn, Madras, 1920 Ediie Cam- 
bridge Uni\crsit\ and Continent of Europe 
Came to India 1903, and for 30 jesrs asso- 
ciated with Dr. Besant in education and 

S 5 Became Principal of the Central 
College, Benares (1009), examiner to 
Allahabad Uniaereitj , reported on Kaslimlr 
educational evstem ; I’rincipal, National 
UnherMta, Madns, which in 1924 conferred 


on him lionorary degree of D. Litt , Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore, Clianccllor, signing ids 
diploma , Minister of Education, Indore, 
1920 For some jears Organizing Secretary 
for the All-India Home Rule League, ana 
in 1917 with Dr Besant interned imder 
Defence of India Act lias been General 
Secretary for The Thco^ophical Society in 
England, Australia, India Iirst visited 
Australia in 1920 and tlircw himself into aati- 
oufe activities for Australl.i’s deaclopment, 
founded Who’s for Australia League In 1929 
Deeply interested in internationalism, is 
working for India’s freedom within the Bnti-li 
Commonwealth and for the triumph of tho 
Allies in tho War Frequently a Islts Eurojic 
and America. Is a Bishop of tho Liberal 
Catholic Church (1925), a Freeman of tho 
City of London, and author of manv publica- 
tions, President of the New India League 
(1039). Pro\nnciaI Chief Commissioner for 
the Hindustan Scout Association in the 
Madras Presldencj (1939) Address Adjar 
Madras. 

ARUNDALE, RDKMlsi (RrK'nNi Drvi) ; 
President of Kalakshctra (International Arts 
Centre), Adjar, Madras b Fcbnian 29, 
1904, at Madura, joungest d of Pandit 
Nlla^nta Sastri Started dancing under 
))ersonal guidance of Anna Paslovn and in 
1935 Indian press acclaimed her ns a genius 
of the dance , has tra\ oiled and done rc-circh 
in art and drama in many countries , is work- 
ing through Art and Theosophy for India’s 
cultural renaissance, speeialising m Blmata 
NJtya, in 1940 presided o\er the )lhnrata 
Natjn Section, Tcntli Oriental Conference, 
Tinipatl, and has made eucccssfnl lour", of 
North India President, World rederation 
of Young TheosophL«ts , President, f>oiitli 
Indian Humanitarian Society, Director, 
Bezant Tlieosophiial Scliool, Adyar , Preslilent, 
Madias Branch, Sino Indian Cultural Soeicli 
Editor of Tbe Young Citizen, and nntiior of 
The Message of Beaiit'i to Ciiilization and 
other lectures Mamed in 1920 Dr George 
S Antudalc Address Adjar, Madras 

ASHAR, H N , Managing Director, tiie 
IMgaijij In'ur.iiice t'o , Ltd, b in 1900 at 
Rajkot Passed his Matriculation, book- 
keeping ami ai counts with ... 

Nation il Union and London 
f’iiamhcr of Coiniiicric in . 

flr>t cl.i«<- W ns t lilef Scout i 

Commissioner for Rajkot -e'” ^ ’ 

State and got n certificate ' ' 

from Mihatma G.iiidlil for ' ' i 

id- able leadersliip in scout- ■' > / i 

ing in 1925 Started his } 

career with ttre-ham, won i / 

a gold medal in the first -r. ' V 5 
aear Joined New India as t . 

Chief Agent for Catch A 
Eatbiaw.ar won twite gold niedaD for hlclifst 
bueliK'-s protluftion 'Ihcn joined •'s 15r.indi 
Manager of Bharat In*uranie Co, Ltd, 
Bombaj, in 1937 Retipient of fea-'.-ai 

medals’ and prirc* for rcco’-d bu-lm 
Appointed a® Managing Dirrrtor of Ttw 
Digiijaj Insurance Co , Ltd ,ln 1912— aecn- 
cem floated ba bun Addrr's 1)1 r ..T 

1 Phcroz'haU Mfhta Road, lort, Bci'i 
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ASSAM, Bishop OF, since 1924, Rt Rhv Gkohqh 
Clay Hobbaok, b.sc, db., b. 7th Apr!! 
1882 , s of Joseph Hubhach, J.P„ Liverpool, 
unmarried Educ . Bossall, University 
College, Liverpool, Civil Engineer on the 
Admiralty Hnrhonr, Dover, 1902-5, in Port 
Trust, Calcutta, 1906-8, Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta, 1908-24, with two years as Curate 
of St Anne’s S- Lambeth, 1910-12, and War 
Hospitarciiaplnin, Bombay, 1916-17 , Deacon, 
1910, Priest, 1011. Address Bishop’s House, 
Dibrugarh, Assam. 

ASTHANA, DK NAHATAN PkASAD, MA, 
LLD (1931 Agra Umv), Ad^ocate General, 
UP. b April 20, 1874. «i Munno Devi, 
Ediie Agra College , Began practice as 
Vakil at Agra in 1895 ; elected member, Agra 
Slunicipal Board xn 1902 and Vice-Chairman, 
1913 , elected member, Provincial Legislative 
Council, 1916-23, elected member, Council 
of State, 1927-30 , Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
Unttersity, 1929 , Advocate General, UP 
since .Inly 1937. Practises in the Allahabad 
High Court Tnice elected President, 
Kaycstha Conference Vice-President, 
Kajestba Pathshala Trust Chairman of the 
Allahabad Higli Court Bar Council since 1937 
Address . 2?o. 23, Canning Itoad, Allahabad 

AUGUSTI.E; Joseph, b onlstDec 1884, in a 
family with long commercial traditions 
Toole to business early in life. Is a pioneer in 
Joint stock enterprise In 
Travancore Was one of 
the first to introduce 
motor Industry In the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman 
Pounded the Palai Central 
Bank Ltd , which is a 
member of the Reserve 
Bank of India and is one 
of the chief banks In South 
India Is the Managing 
Director of the Bank from 
the hfginmng Address Palai, S I 

AU!3TI^, 'THouis, C I E (1941), BA (Olas- 
'•«■!), Bsraf-L.iu , Adxlser to H E the 
(loxernor of Madras b 20th .fitly 1887, 
at stoke, Dpxonport m Dr Cilstlna Wilson, 
MB, CM II (Midtrdion), Itfli hept 1015, 
Zd//e Pljinoutli toll and Jesus Coll, 
Cmihrldge P.isscd Into Indian OUil Service 
in 1910, and posted to Madras Presj , 1911, as 
Asstt Coll , 'fanjorc , Asst Resident, Trasan- 
<ou‘ .and Cochin, 101'i-1017 , on MlUtarj' duty, 
4918 to 1910 , Coll Bangalore!' AM ,8tation, 
lOij to 1924 , Chairman, Assam Labour 
Board 1024 to 1928, Den an of 'rraxancoro 
from 111), 19D2 to 19‘)4, Registrar of Co 
opiratixp «o(i«tles, Madras, 1934 to 1938, 
'Member. Board of Revenue, Madras, from 
‘-ept 19‘»S to June 1040 , Cldef feetj to the 
brut of Mailras, from 1st Julj 1940 to 26th 
Aoi lOJO id\i-fr to H L the Goxtrnor 
of ^r^dr,l« from 2Tth No\ 1940 Address 
M tdrts, 

A VVAXGAR, Sm N Gopalaswa'II, B A , B L , 
iCt , CS I , C I E , Diwan Baltxdur, Prune 
2tinl=ter, Jammu A Kashmir State b 31st 
March lbS2 ri Sn Koinalammal, Edue 
M ts)ej, PrcMdcncj and Latv Colleges, Madras 
A«stt. Profts-or, Paehaijappas College, 
Madras, 1991 , entered Madras Ciall bfraite 



by a competitive examination in 1005, , 

Deputy Collector, 1905-1919 , Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1020, Member, Indian 1 
Legislative Assembly, 1927 , Registrar-General ^ 
of Pancliayats and Inspector of Local Bodies, i 
1921-28, Collector and District Magistrate, j 
Anantapuf, 1928-31 , Inspector of Municipal ) 
Councils and Local Boards, 1931-32 , Secre- 
tary to Government, P W Department, 
1932-34 , President, Indian Ofiicers’ Associn- ’ 
tion, Madras, 1036-37 ; Member, Board of 
Revenue, Madras, 1936-37; Prime Minister ' 
of Kashmirr- since April 1937 Address 
May-October Srinagar (Kashmir) , Nov 
April Jammu (Tawi) , Nanga Parbat, 
Alwarpet, Madras 

AZIZ, Syed ABDUL, Bamster-at-Lau b. 
1885. Educ • Patna Collegiate Scliool and 
the Patna, Bihar National and St Columba’s 
Colleges. Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple Enrolled Adx'ooatc of the Calcutta 
High Court, 1913, and Patna High Court, 
1916 A Criminal iCnd Civil lawyer of wide 
reputation Prosecution Counsel in the 
famous Delhi Conspiracy Case m uliicli he 
came Into prominence early in life for social 
and philanthropic activities , made Blind 
Relief Camp a ptamanent annual feature at 
enormous private expense, founder, Patna 
Club and the Urdu Public Library attaclicd 
to the Anjuman Islamia, Patna, President 
and Patron of the local Muslim Orphanage, 
Interested In the development of 'Urdu and 
Hindi to pTomoio literary interests and 
Hmdu-Mushm unity, presided over several 
Urdu literary conferences, returned to the 
Provincial Legislature thrice successively 
in 1020, 1930 and 1937 , jfinistcr of ISdiica- 
tlon, Bihar and Orissa, 1934 to 1937 , resigned 
seat in December 1037 , elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League, March, 
1938 , re-elected in 1938-39, 1030-40 , member, 
All-India Muslim League Working Committee , 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League held in Patna 
December, 1038 , arcepted Chalnimiislilp 
of the Corruption Inquiry Committee, appoint- 
ed during the Congress regime in 1938 and 
submitted n valuable report uhlch is in the 
nature of a documented treatise on public 
administrative and judicial reform; resigniil 
presidentship of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League and membership of the Council of tlio 
All-India Jfuslim League In 1940 Appointed 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Mcmher,' Jl E II 
the Niram’s Gost, Hyderabad, Dn, In 
Feb 1940, Patna Address “ Dilkuslia," 
Patna, E I R , Hyder.il)ad Address Judi- 
cial and Ecclesiastical Member, H E H. tiic 
Nizam's Government Hyderabad, Dn 


BABER SnuM Shebe, Comdo Gen., GBB, 
K C S I , K C I E , Hon Col. British Army , 
b 27tli January 1888 , a of U H. Hon 
General Maharaja Chandra, Shumsliprc G C B » 
ctc,D G. Police (1903-29), D D Med Dept 
(1032), Delhi Diirhar (19031, visited 
Europe (1008), in charge of shooting arrange- 
ments during visit of King George V (19111 1 
attached A U,Q , India (March 1915 to I th 
1910) as I. Gen Nepalese Contingents during 
Great War (Despatches, stiecKilly, ihanlai 01 
Cs-in-O In Indfa), KCSI, 
mwitoriona Scmcej let Ktpal 
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(1018), thanks of.lN'cpal Go^t and Sword of 
Honour, Waziristan Field Force, 1917, 
(Despatches) Special mention by C-m-C In 
India and Govr-Gen "ui Council, Hcpalesc 
Military Decoration for braverj , at A H Q. 
India, as I Gen Hcpalcse Contingent during 
Afghan 'War, 1019 (G B IS Medal) Eepre- 
sented Nepal at Northern Command Mana!U^ - 
res at Attock (1025) In memory of son Bala 
Shum Shero supphed Pokhara with pipe 
drinking crater costing o^cr Es 1 lac 
Address . Kliatmandu, Nepal 

BADENOCH, Sir Alexander CaUEROK, M A., 
Kt (1941),C S 1.(1937), C I.E (1931), Auditor 
General of India 5 2nd July 1880 m Jess 
Greg Mackenna, 1914 Edue Dunfermlme 
High School , Edinburgh and Oxford Univer* 

, slties Joined Punjab Commission as 
Assistant Commissioner, 1912, various posts 
in the Punjab, 1912-18 , UndOr-Secretary to 
Punjab Government, 1018 , Accountant 
General, Central Provinces, 1919 , Posts and 
Telegraphs, 1923 , Central Eevenues, 1028 , 
Director of Eailway Audit 1030, Deputy 
Auditor-General of India, 1932 , Auditor- 
General of India, 1940 Address 6, York 
Place, New Delhi 

BADBEY, Bremon Thoburn (BISHOP), M. A., 

D D , LL D , Follow of the American 
Geographical Society, Member, Phi Beta 
Eappa Fraternity, Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternltj , Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Delhi Area b May 29 
1870 m Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass , U S A Edue 
Ohio Wesleyan Umv , Delaware Ohio, BA, 

D D , Columbia Umv New York City, M A , 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa (LLD) 
Professor of English Literature, Lucknow 
Christian College, Lucknow, 1900-1909 , 
Gen Secretary, Epworth League, India 
and Burma, 1910-.17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19, 
B\ccutiie Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 , Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924 Piibhcalions * *' The Making of 
a Christian College in India" (Calcutta) 1906, 

" God’s Heroes , (Jur Examples" (Mvsorc CItj ) 
1913, "New Etclilites of Old India" (New 
York) 1917, "India, Beloved of Heaxen" 
(Now York) 1918, " Hindustan's Horizons" 
(Calcutta) 1923 , " Indian Church Problems " i 
(Madras) 1930 , " The Solltarj’ Throne " 
(Madras) 1031 . " Visions and Victories in 
Hindustan" (Madras) 1031, "Warne of 
India" (Madras) 1932 Addressi 12, 
Boulcxard Eoad, Delhi 

BAHAWALPUE LlECTEXAM Saiiibzada 
Mohammad Abbas, Aiibasi, Wali-Ahad of His ' 
Highness the Now ah Elder 
Bahadur of Bahaw alpur b 
on the 22nd Marili 1924 
He joined the Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore in 
Februarj, 1934, and ha« 
coiiipleItU his education} 
tills A ear He rcceixcd the! 
King’s Coronation Mcdnl,' 
1937 Like his father hej 
is a keen sjMjrtsnian nnd 
Phllitelist Address Bain-’ 
w iljmr House L ihore 
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BAHUGUNA, SURESDRA Datx, M A , (l.coiio- 
mics), LL B , Dip Ed , MUST Educa- 
tional Adxiser for the Eastern States Agenej 
b December 14, 1905 »i Sbrimati Shakam- 
bari Dexl Unijal Edue Pratap High 
School, TehriGarhwal State, D A V College, 
Dchra Dun , Ccntr.il Hindu College, Benares, 
Lucknow Unhcrsity, Leeds Unncrsitj 
Teacher, Cambridge School, Dchra Dun, 
Head-Master -of the State High School, 
Nandgaon State Piibheations A thesis 
on the social, economic and political life of a 
tribe of the Himalayas nnd a thesis on the 
Educational ideals and methods of Sanderson 
Address . P O Sambalpur, B N E , Tchri 
Garhwal State 

BAIG, MlRZA Easbid Ali, ShcrllT of Bombay, 
1942, J P , Hon Magistrate, son of the late Sir 
Abbas Ali Baig, K C I B , C S I b. 25th 
March, 1905 ni Tarn Gupta, 
daughter of Mr <L Mrs B C 
Gupta and grand-dnughter 
of Sir K G Gupta, K C S I 
2 Sons e Clifton nnd E 
M C Sandhurst, England 
Commissioned, 1924 nnd 
posted to IGth Light 
Cax airy Ecsigncd after 
SIX > ears’ scrMcc to enter 
business President , In- 
dian Progressno Group, 

1939 Jt Hon S e c r o- 
tari, Bombay Ecd Cross A, Amenities for 
Troops Fund, Jt Hon Sccrcfarj, Jfaxor of 
Bombay’s Citizens’ Concili.ition Coimniltcc 
formed during Biots, 1941 Trubtec, Moha- 
incd Ilajcc Saboo Siddik Trust and other 
Trusts Member of Botarx Club .iiid oilier 
Associations Prc'-ldciit, Bonibax Citi/rns’ 
Ci\il Defence Committee Addri’i Babia 
Mansion, Worll Point, Bomba} 

BAJ4N, Era AD Jal ArDESiiiR, Head Priest, 
Karani’s Fire Temple, Cu>!row Bang, tohln 
nnd Mex aw alla’s 1 ire Temple, Bjciilli b on 
12th December 1905 Edue at the J N 
Petit Parsl Orphainge, 
Bombax Studied Ax c-ta 
nnd Pahalxi up to B A , in 
the Mullan Phiroze Madrc'-. i 
nnd obtained certifleate, 
scholarships and prizes for 
proflciencx In the langunge- 
He xxas initiated ns a prie-t 
at Naxsarl in 1922 Mas 
appointed Head Priest of 
the new Fire Ttinple at 
Cusrow Biug on 2lrd 
Februir} 1925 Ht is a 
religious and moral instructor in the xnriou-. 
Box s’ and Girls’ High .Schools of Bonibix, 
appointed bv the Bombay Zoroa'i-nn 
Jashm Committee Is a deep Mudent of tb. 
Zoroastrnn rtlicion ; a great i'r< leker, a 
good wntcr and an cntbu-n-tic j-oeid ivo-k'- 
Is 1 delegate of the I’Ufi t’n f MT'l'to dA 
Court of'Lombaj An elect' 1 me’d*'' ", 
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Gupta. £V^' e- : Ca!rt:\*a Vclvcrsiiv* Ball;'? 
College, Oxford ; , ' SxT^r^vi 

I.CS. 1595: served. s$ distr:;: oZS’er Sx 
the lladias Presidency; Bj-rsa ro H. E. •:h' 
Maharaio of Cochin, ; reTerod ro 

Britishserrtce, 1915 ;Oo!;cc;cr sad PisTri*; 
Magistrate Cuddap3ii;s’rTiKs tilsce^ at the 
disposal of Government oiiidia'^rrreCgn de- 
partment, for cmrlovnien; as Member c-i th* 
Executive Council of E.H, the Msh-v-sia c* 
Mysore, March l^ie. s« 

of Mysore, 1919. fas: the I.as. 

Ditran of Mysore, 1922-1^6 Mrm*‘cr 

:&shmlr. 1927-29. Atrarde^ 1 ‘CIvss iitl? 

Sajamantraohmins ” of Gai;d3b''£mnd3 
Older, tslth Ehiflsts bv TTtv xij '’•^ahxm’s 
In open durbar, Oct. 1925. P- Vf;:r*t-r.; - 
The “Indian Xannle” ’■v 

^tc^on * Co ), “An Indian Pathiide^' 
^bhshed bv Kemp Hail Press. L‘c,t. “ Ih=* 
Khythm of laving ” (Published bv Side: ^ 
Co ) Address^ c'o Courts ifc C«_ ain 
iondon, "W.C 2. ' 

BAKES JI, ASOTA CEAhAJ- T = t's;. 

ist Glassful 1913) MJl. {C sni=b,VrJX 5 - 
^ Math. Srros dm; « 

(1916), Mransler Math. Irr-o*' — 
(Cantab 1915),' Piofesor and Ek' ^ 
meat of t.t" ^ ** 

Omveisity. 6 23rd -07-‘'.'V 
Iseogv (1921). 
par; Presidenev Ccler^ Ca:”-Vr~'r^ 
CoUege Ctoibrldrer^^ 

ooueae, Camrnnra. -f rtr- ^ 

Apprmte; ?mSe*vv •e' ”r^nx. 
^tics. 2It& Gsmnd 
1920, became tnsmba. 

-Serptx, 1921: seMck -! 5::^2 rf -* 

XJniveisii^ T - - -, ■» . nJU .A/flL. 

tional^^fei 

Jumor Sel&^^^ed 2 ^'V 

Secretary, Public Llbn-W^ 

Seeretary of 

Allahabad, at «-» 

PeMow of 

First President of Msth<-nam-*s 
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BARBy, CHiBLBB HaboI®, M a. (Cantab 
Principal, Aitcbison College, Lahore. 6. 17 
Peb 1005 ni. Miss Maclachlan of Lanark. 
Educ at B N C. Osborne, Bradfleld College, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1920-31; In- 
spector of Schools, Bawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 
Aitchison College, 1933, Pubhealtotts 
“Gleaming Arches”, 1929 ; “White Sails,” 
1930; "Bridges of Song ”,1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address. Altchi- 
Eon College, Lahore. 


BATLBY, CniTJDB, A.BTB.A., Professor ii 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs Gregson, Batlcy and 
King, Chartered Architects, b. Oct 1879 
Educ. : at Queen Elisabeth's School, Ipsvnch 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Eortbants and in London up to 1913 and 
in Bombay thereafter Pubheations The 
'•Design Development of Indian Architecture” 
(in three volumes 1934, second edition, 1940. 
in one volume) and sundry articles and 


BABTLEY.JOHS, CSI (1941), C.IE (1936), 
M.A , LL B , Bar-at-Law (Lincoln's Inn), 
Additional Secretary and Draughtsman, 
Government of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment b 2nd March, 1886 m to E 0 
Collins, d of A T Collins, Dublin Educ . 
Campbell College, Belfast and Trinity 
College, Dublin Uni\ersity Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1909, arrived in India 
(Bengal), 1910, Political Agent, Tripura, 
1915-19, Political Ofideer, Sikkim, 1920, 
District Judge, Tippera, 1921-23 , Secretary 
to the Go^emmcnt of Bengal, Legislative 
Department and Secretary, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1924-1931 ; Joint Secretary and 
sub'^cqucntly Additional Scoretaiy to the 
Government of India, Legislative -Depart- 
ment and Draughtsman, since 1932 Address ; 

- Kew Dcllii 

BASU, Jatimika Kath, M A , M.L A , Solicitor.! 
li 7 Peb 1872 i« Sarala Ghosh Educ Hindu 
School and Prcsidcnc> College, Calcutta Has 
been a nicnibcr of the Bengal Legislative 
Counril and Assembly lor seventeen jears 
1 ormcrly President of the National Liberal 
rcderatlon of India and the Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; leader of Nationalist Party, Bengal 
Legislative Asscmblj , a Delegate from Bengal 
to the Bound Tabic Conferences in England , 
fornicil> President, Incof))or.itcd Law Society, 
Calcutta, Is connected uitli several Educa- 
tional and Social service organizations 
Address G, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta 


BATHGATE, Gobdov Mcrbat, C A , B A 
J.P , Hon Presidency Jlagistratc Partnei 
A r Ferguson it Co , Chartered Accountant 
Bombaj and Branches 6 3rd May, 1881 
m Jane MacWhirtc 
Educ Glasgow Htg 
School, Glasgow Unlvc 
sitj. Served in 1914-] 
. 'UJ*' Cameronian 
^|j***8 Corps an 
B A I Kepresented tl 
Karachi Chamber of Con 
mcrce on the Karacl 
Munlcipvlitv, 1927-28, Pres 
dent, Caledonian Societ 
of Bombay, 1940 Clubs 
Last India and Sport 
London, Bjculla Club, Bombaj. Address 
Karavl Jlnbal, Carmlcbacl Boad, Cumball 
Hill, Bombaj*. 
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papers both in England and India on 
architectural subjects. Address: School of 
Art, or Cbarteted Bank Building, Bombaj’i 


BAY ADA, MEHEBBAN PABSHTIllAMkAO MABHAV- 
3UO Alias Bhausahbb Pandit, Pant Amatj*a, 
Hukmat-Panab, Jahagiidar of Bavada, a 
Jahagir of 266 square miles 
area with a populatign of 
54,301 and a revenue of 
Bs 180,000, the representa- 
tive of the old Deshastha 
Brahmm family of the 
Cabinet Minister of Shivaji 
the Great styled " Pant 
Amatya ” le Finance 
Minister Ho enjoys the 
hereditary privilege of 
using golden stick and is 
addressed by the Chhntra- 
patis of Kolhapur " Chirnnjiv ” ns a mark 
of distinguished position of his family b 
17th February 1907. c at Gagan-Bavada 
and Kolhapur under European guardians 
m Shrimant 5 5 Kamaladevi in 1924, 
daughter of the late Chief soheb of Jamkhandl 
and Shrimant S S Shashikala Baisalicb in 
1033, daughter of Shrimant Sardar M A 
Baste of Poona On 10th Decfcmher 1931, 
he uas invested with powers of administration 
over his Jahagir by His Highness the Chhatra- 
patl Maharajasaheb of Kolhapur who uas 

E leased to grant to him the " Chlintrapatl 
lOjalty Gold SIcdal" in April 1937' The 
Jahnglrdar attended the Coronation Ceremony 
of Hfe Majesty the King Emperor and abo 
visited nine prominent countries on flic 
Continent m 1937 He vns auarded fho 
Coronation Medal in August 1937 and hi- 
criminal junsdlction was enhanced, full 
powers of a Sessions Judge being conferred on 
him on the 4th November 1937. He is fond 
of shikar, tennis and Indian music Address 
Madbav-Bag Camp (Bavada), rin KoUiapnr 
and " BaJ-Prasad,” Kolhapur Rcsldcncj 
(Deccan) 



BEAUMONT, THE HON SlE JOHN WlliMAJ 
Fisher, M A. (Cambridge) ; King's Counsel 
1930, Chief Justice of Bombay b 4thScptcm' 
her 1877. m Mabel Edith, d. of Willlnn 
Wallace (deceased) Educ.. Winchester ami 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Clas! 
Historical Tripos, 1809. Called to Bar bj 
Lincoln's Inn, 1001 Practised CJmuccrj 
Division Lieut,, BGA., 1016 1918. 
Address “ Colehcrnc Court," Harkntt! 
Bond, Malabar HUI, Bombaj 
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BEDI, CARTAllf TIKKA, SnBBINDAIl SlNGH, 
Hoi\y Magistrate and Hony Civil Jodgc of 
Kallar In Barvalpindi District of the Punjab, 
Got Hony King's Commission in 1923 He is 
Captain in A I H O , 
Hecniiting Staff At present 
working as Asst Hecniiting 
Officer Bawalpindi He is 
the eldest son of Eaja Sir 
Gurhalffish Singh Bedi, 
KBE, Knight, CIE. 
Hony E A C , and Grand 
son of the late Bon’ble 
Baba Sir Khem Smgh 
Bedi, K.C I E , CIE, 
Bais-1'A.zain of Kaliar 
He IS tile direct descendant 
of Guru Kanak, the founder of Sikh religion. 
b 22nd February, 1897 His son Awnindar 
Singh Bedi got his commission from the 
Indian Military Academy, Delira Dun, in 
1938 and belongs to 7th Cavalry as Lient. 
His second son Dewindar Singh Bedi is now 
seriing in tlie moimtain artillery as Lieut 
He is a great sportsman, is fond of public 
service and an advocate of temperance move- 
ment His third son Cadet Man Mohan Singh 
Bedi is In Prince of Wales Koyal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun Address . Piia 
Vila, Murree Boad, Bawalpindi. 



BELVALKAB, SimiFAD KhtSHHA, M A., Ph D 
(Harvard Univ), I.ES (Betd ), b 11 
Dec 1881. Education: Bajaram College, 
KoUiapur and Deccan College, Poona and 
at Harvard, USA Joined Bombay 
Ed Dept , 1907 Prof of Sanskrit, Deccan 
College, 1914-1934 , one of the principal 
founders of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearcli I 
Institute, Poona, and for several years its! 
lion Secretary Becipient of Kaisar-i-Hind 1 
Silver Medal and the title Kao Bahadur I 
Piesidcnt of All-India Oriental Coifference, I 
Elc^enth Session Publications “Systems: 
of Sanskrit Grammar “ , Edition and transla - 1 
tion of Bha^abhuti’s "Later History of 
Bama ” in the Harward Oriental Series , 
Encllsh translation of Ea\yadarsa, Critioi] 
editions of the Bhaga^adgita, and Brahma- 
putra bhashj a nitli Notes and translation, 
Basil Malik Lectures on Vedanta Pliilosophy, 
Calcutta University , 1925, and (in Collabora- 
tion mth Prof Banadc) History’ of Indian 
Philosophy, Vols 2 and 7 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected), oterCO papers contributed to Orien- 
tal .Tournals or presented to learned Societies 
Address " Bllaakunja," Poona, No 4 


BEh JAMIN, Ven T KTOtrvn.i.A B.A ; 
Archdeacon of Kottay am, since July 1922 , 
Formerly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral 
Kottay am, 1805-1922, Acting Principal 
C N I , Kottay am, 1912-13, Archdeacon and 
Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s Commissary, 1923 
Betired, May 1930 Publications. (in 
Malay alam) Notes on the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, Notes on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians De\otionBl Study of the 
Bible Editor of “Treasury of Knowledge 
and Family Iriend " Address Kottay am 

Ersest, MSc, M, Inst 
1 1. , M.I Mceh L , M I E , J P , Controller o! 
Supplies Bombaa b 1884 m Frances 


Sophia Bennett Edue Stockport Gram- 
mar School, Manchester University Assis- 
tant Engineer (Bridges), G I P , 1910-1916 ; 
Port Engmeer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 , Ex 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 , 
Senior Executive Engmeer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 , Deputy Chief Engmeer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 , Chief Engmeer, 
1930-1940 , Ag Chairman, five occasions 
Member of Council Institution of Cull Eu- 
glneera, Controller of Supplies, Bombay', 
since 1940 Address Bombay. 

BENTHALL, Sm Edwaed Chaems, Kt (1933). 
Member, (lovernor- General's Executive 
Council (Wat Transport), since July, 1942, 
Semor Partner, Bird & Co , Calcutta, and F W. 
HeUgets & Co , Calcutta since 1929 , s of 
Bevd BenthaU and Mrs Benthall, b 26th 
November 1893 m 1918 Hon’ble Buth Mo 
earthy Cable, daughter of first Baron Gable 
of Idmord , one son Ediic Eton (Kmg’s 
Scholar), King’s College, Cambridge Served 
European War, 1914-19, India, 1914-15, Meso- 
potamia, 1916-18 (wounded), Staff War Office, 
1018-19 Director of numerous Companies, 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1926-34, 
Governor, 1928-30, President, Bengal Cliam- 
ber of Commerce, 1932 and 1936, Vice- 
President, 1031, 1934 and 1038, President, 
Associated Chambers pf Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932 and 1936 , Deleg.ate, Indian 
Bonnd Table Conference, 1931-32 , Director, 
Beserve Bank of India, 1935-36 , Indian Aimv 
Betrencliment Committee, 1931 , Council of 
State, 1932-33 , Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
1934-35 , Bengal Legislative Council, 1937-38. 
Address 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta 

BEWOOB, Snt Gurunath Venkatesh, BA 
(Bom), BA. (Cantab), Kt, CIE, ICS., 
Addl Secretary' to the Goat of India, Defence 
Dept since July 1941. 6 20 Nov 1888 m Miss 
TungataiMudholkar Educ • Deccan College, 
Poona, and Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge 
Under-Secretary to Govt, C P , Dy. 
Commissioner, Chanda and Nagpur; Post- 
master-General, Bihar and Orissa, Central 
and Bombay Circles , Dir GenI of Posts & 
Telegraphs, 1934-1941, Indian Delegate to 
the Air Mail Congress at the Hague, 1927, 
to the Universal Postal Congress, London, 
1929 and the 'Imperial Telegraph Conference, 
London, 1937 Address Delia and Simla , 
" Shri Krishna Nnvas," Poona 4 


BHAGWAT, Dn Vixavak Keshav. M.Sc , 
Ph D (Mancb ), A I C (England), A M C T., 
Principal and Professor of (fiiemistry, Bam- 
narain Bum College, Matunga, Bombay', b. 
Novembers, 1896, ni Bannbai, Joshi Edue 
Kutan Marathi Vidjalaja. and Pergusson 
College, Poona , Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, College of Technology, Jlanches- 
ter , Moos Gold Medalist , Springer Besearch 
Scholar, Life-Member, Siukshana Prasaraka 
Mandah, Poona , Secretary, Shikshana Prasa- 
raka Mandali, 1936-37 , Senior Grade Com- 
mission in U T. C , promoted Captain, 1940 , 
Dist Commissioner, Hindustan Scout Aesen 
Pttbheahons Several research papers and 
popular articles in Marathi on scientiDc 
subjects and a few text-books in Chemistry. 
Address * Bamnarain Buia College, Bombay 
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BHAIDAS MAGANLAlt, ]yiR , Director, Bombay 
Stock Exchange and a leading Stock and 
Share Broker b 13th September 1891 
Came to Bombay, 1907 
Joined the Stock Exchange, 
1913 and served m the 
firm of Pnrshotam Pran- 
xalabh He then joined 
J S. Guzder & Co , which 
he left in 1920, and 
started Ins own hnsiness 
Has been a member of the 
Defaulters Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for the last 
12 j ears and now is the 
President of the same 
Laid the foundation stone of the Kalol 
Kalavni Pracharak Mandal Budding and of 
GoUi Bai High School Building at Vile Parle 
in 1938 He takes a keen interest in the 
welfare of the Lad Community. He helped 
greatly in organising and runmng the Free 
Emergency Hospital that was started at 
Lad Wadi Ho has given liberally to charity 
his latest substantial contribution being to a 
Girls' School at Surat in memory of his aunt 
Address : Gm Hunj, Hughes Boad, Bombay. 

BH.\IE.XJH SlSGHJl BAHADira, COIiONEt 
SlMlVUvaA iiLUlAUAT Sill SIR, KCSI, 
D C b 15th September 1879 Hrfiic . 
Maao College, AJnlcr, .■Appointment Cam- 
panion to JI H the iLaharaja of Bikaner, 
1803, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour In 1890 Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas , Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member, Vice-President of State Council 
and the last (.abinet and Prime Minister, 
Bikaner Also acted as President of Council 
during II H 'sMsits to Europe Ifou in charge 
o£ the portfolio coiiaL-ting of Goiernment 
General Ilecords and topjing and Zenana 
Dopts Bikiner State, and President, IValtcr- 
knl Local Sabha, Bikaner Is Hon Col 
oj the S.idul Light Infantrj I'lrst Cousin 
of il IT The Maharajah Pubbcntions 
Bhaimbhinod and itasikblnod Son and 
heir Bajkumar Sn Ajit binhjl Sahib 
^ Addm<!. Bhaira Yilas, Bikaner 

BHANDAKI Jaoax Nath, Bai B\HAmni, 
BiJ B^Tl^, M A , LL B , Dewan, Idar State 
h Jan 1SS2 tn Shrimatl Ved Kunwarji 
ndiic , Gosernment College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore Practised at Fciozepur till 
1014 , joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1014 , served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tarv and Ofilciatlnp Deuan , left Sen ice and 
rc'unu^il practice at Higli Court, Laliore, 
ippf'intid Dew in Idar ^tate 19‘J1 The title 
of Hai Bihadur ua«! hc'-touod bv Gotern- 
ment III loaj iiiJ of I’aj Ilattan hj Hi-, Illgh- 
nf— tbf .'iainrija ‘-ahib in appreciation of 
long and mcritonnu® cctmccs to the State 
.Idd/iW linnmatnagar, Idar Stite 

BHAND ABKVIt. DrvAiKTTA RnntriiiUVA, 
M A , Ph D (Ilonv Cilentta Unit.), F K .A b 
IJ IJhuguaiidaos Pur=hotanulas Sanskrit 
‘■chohr, lOOu, Piiidit Blnguanlal Indraji 


Lecturer, Bombay TJmversitv, 1903 and 1917, 
Manindra Chandra Nandy Lecturer, Benares 
Hindu University, 1925, Sir AYiUiam Mejer 
Lecturer,, 1938-39, Hhidras Universltv; Hon 
Correspondent, Archtcological Department, 
Government of India , Corresponding Mmbcr, 
Indian Histoncal Bccords’ Commission; Sir 
James Gampb^ Gold Medalist (Bombay Asia- 

. tic Society) 1911 ,\Vice-Clmirman (1925-27) and 

' Member of Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, emcc 1917; Fellow since 1918 
and Philological Secretary (1920-25) of 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Hon. 
Member, Calcutta Historical Society , 
Hon Fellow, Indian Besearch Institute, 
Calcutta, 1936, President, Indian Cultural 
Conference, Calcutta, 1936 , President, Indian 
History Congress, AUahabad, 1938 Pre- 
sent occupation Occupied uith Second 
Edition of Corpus Inscriptionnm Indicarum 
Vok HI (Gupta Inscriptions) h 19th 
November, 1876 m to Mnktabai Hatayan 
Dalvi Educ . at High School and Deccan 
College, Poonn Superintendent, Archaeol 
Sun’cy, West Circle, 1911-17; Office-in- 
charge, Archaeol Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1917-20 , Carmichael Professor, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, from 1917-35 , Joint-Editor, 
"Indian Antiquary,” 1911-20 and from 
1028-33 ; Founder Editor, " Indian Culture " 
Puhhcations • Beporta of Archaeol Survey, 
West. Circle , Carmichael Lectures, 1018 and 
1921, Asoka, Some Aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture; Origin of the Sake Eta, Gurjaras, 
Laknlisa, Gidiilots, Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, and numerous other 
contributions to Indian History and Archico- 
logy; edited Ft II of Vol CXLV on 
India, of tlie Annals of the American Acad , 
Pol. Science, Philadelphia, 1929 Address! 
2-1, Lovcicok Street, Cnloutto, India 

BHABGAVA, Bisheswarnath MAKHANllt, 
B A , LL B , J P (1934), M B B , Hony. Presi- 
dency Magistrate (1935), Secretary, Union 
Bank of India, Ltd , Bombay fr^Sith June 
1892, Jaipur (Bnjputana) 

Son of late Pandit Maklianlal 
Hiralal Bhargava, Principal, 

Maharaja’s College and 
Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Jaipur State Has 
3 sous r. B A. from Jaipur 
College, LLB from Law 
College, Allahabad, in 1919 
Helped the promoters of 
the Union Bank of India, 

Ltd , vas appointed Sccrc- 
tarj since its inception in 
October 1919 A tnistce of Santa Cruz 
Educational Society and Joint Hon Secrctnrv 
thereof Joint Hon. Secretary of Santa 
Cruz Besldents’ Association Joint llon^ 
Secretary, Honorary Presldencv Mngistr.atcs 
Soricty since 1941 In August 1940 appointed 
a member of Bombay Suburban Defence I.oan» 
Committee .As its active member to a 
great extent responsible for collection oi 
Defence loans to the extent of oicr 
K« 2,00,00,000 Vice-President, A It * 
Sub-Comralttce, Santa Cnw Member, Mana- 
ging Committee, Indian Merchants Charobfr 
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Donated Rs 2,62,000 for the construction of 
the R 31 Bhatt Hostel for Students of the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, in memory 
of hiB father President, The Nations League 
of Pen Friends, Bombay Branch Vice- 
President, The Young Men’s Hindu Associa- 
tion Hon. Treasurer, The Children's Aid 
Society, Bombay and Chembiii, The David 
Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga, the IXth 
Indian Olympic Games, Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association, The Indian Penal Re- 
form League, Tlie Bombay Presidency Adult 
Dducation Association Member of the 
Advisory Committees of the J J Group of 
Hospitals, The G T Hospital and the R 
M Bhatt High School, Bombay. Visitor, 
The N M Mental Hospital, Thana Jlember 
of the Executive Committees of The 
’Western India Automobile Association, Tlie 
Social Service League, the Passengers* and 
Traffic Relief Association, the Bharatiya 
Vidiva Bha\an, The Hindi Vidiyapith and 
the People’s Volunteer Brigade, Bombay 
E\-Joint Editor, the “Social 'Welfare,*’ weekly, 
and is on \atioua other social educational 
and public organisations Clubs Tlie 
Willingdon Club, the Cricket Club of India 
and Radio Club, Bombay Address' 487, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4 

BHAVNAGAR, LiEDT. HH Mahauaja Sm 
IvRISHSA KUltAU SiNHJI, K C S I , MAHA- 
EAJA or , b 19th May 1912, s father 
Lt-Col H H Alaharaja Sir Bha\sinli]S 
Takhtasinhji, E 0 S I , July 1919 Edtie 
Harrow, England Installed nith full powers, 
1931; married 1931. Address Bhavnagar, 
Kathiawar 

BHIDE, VlOTAb SmVAttA'M, B A (Bom ), B A , 
liLB (Cantab), Barat-Law, ICS, Com- 
ini'«ionrr, S D , since IStli October, 1041 
b 2.1rd September, ISOO wi to yanint.ii, 
d o( the Kte Mr M V Damle, Retired Judge, 
Kolhapur State Editr Fergusson College, 
Poona and I’ltr William nou«e, Cambridge 
(111 Burma) Assistant Commissioner and 
Additional Judge, 1915 18 , (In Bombay) 
\5siatant Collector and Jlagistrate, and 
tolkctor and Dwtnet Magistrate, 1919-1037, 
Roglitrar of Cooperatne Societies 1927-20, 
Nominated Member of the Central Lcglslatiie 
Assembly, 1037 , Offg Commissioner, S D 
and N D , Ollg Secretai\ to Goxernment 
General and Ediuational Departments, 1038 , 
Steretarj to Goiernmcnt, ItcAcnuc Depart- 
ment till 14th October 1041 Address 
lluhne Park, Belgaiini 

BHINAI. Rua K.al\as Sikghji of BniNAl, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana b 1013 Ascended 
(iidl 1917 Edue Mayo College, Ajmer, 
1931, studied for three 
years for higher diploma 
lnae«tctl with powers in 
1934 m 3rd daughter of 
late Rao Raja Bahadur 
3Iadhoslnchjl, KCIE, 
Slkar, 1932 Has tw 0 daugh- 
ter* and one Rajknmar 
lie Is the Prc-ldent of Khsh- 
triya 31aha«abha, Rajpu- 
t Ilia \ L«ittd England and 
the Continent 19J7 Takes 
personal interest In the 
administration of the Estate 


passed Diploma 



Has abolished collection of revenue in advance 
and forced labour Revenue * Rs 1,00,000 , 
Area 122 sq miles Eeereations Polo 
Squsb and Hockey. Residence* Bhlnai 


BHOGILAL I Mistry, Film Producer and 
Proprietor, Fclicita Studios, Bombay 6. 
August 1909 Educ at the State High 
School, Lunavada State Son of Ishmrdas 
Jcthahhnl of Liinaiuda, 
m Miss Mambai 4 sons 
and 1 daughter Founded 
Fclicita Studios m 1932 
Member, the Bombay 
Field Club and the Amateur 
Clue Society Also Member 
of the Exhibition Commit- 
tee, Indian Fresco Paint- 
ings, 1939-40 Technical 
Advisor, Photography, with 
the Ajanta Productions, the 
Kumar Movietone and the 
Debaki Bose Productions from 1932 to 
1936 Recreation Arclitcology ‘ 

Rovy Cinema Budding, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay* 4 



V 


BHOPAL, HlS HlGHSESS SlKARDER-SAtriAT 
iFIIKHAR-ni-MUIiK NAW AB MOHAinrAB HAlHP- 
riT.AH Khan Bahadur, Nawab of, G 0 S I 
(1922), G C I E (1929), 0 S I (1921), C V 0 
(1922) b September 9, 1894, is the Ruler 
of the second most important Mahommedan 
State of Indio m in 1905 Her Highness 
hfaimoona Sultan Shah Bono Begum Salnba , 
succeeded In 1926 , mother, Her Hiphnes<i 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum Sahlba, G C S I , 
Q C I E , 6 B E , C I , 3 dt the eldest ol 
whom Colonel Snralya-Jah Nawab Gohare 
Taj princess Abida Sultan Begum Sahlba, Is 
tlie licir-apparcnt Address Bhopal, Cen- 
tral India 


SHORE, BtR JOSEFB Wn.nAM, E.C.I.E., ORE. 
(1920), C.I E. (1023), K.C.'S I., ICC IK, 
C B B , C I E , Economic Adilscr to 
H H The Nawab of Bliopal f». 6II1 
April 1878, tn, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
M B , Cli. B (St. Andrews), M B E. Edue 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Seoy , Govt of Madras* 
1910; Dewron of Cochin State, 1914*191®* 
Dy. Director of CMl Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to -the High Ckimmsr for India, London, 
1920 , Ag. High Commsr. for India In the 
United Kingdom, 1922;1023; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; andAg Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Coiinrll, November 19« 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Govt, of IndD, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records, 
on deputation with the Statutory Comiu s 
Sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Ex-Member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council, In eharp 
of Department of Commerce and It®"' 
ways. Address : Bhop.al 
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BHOSLE, Datxajirao Madhavrao, Home 
Member and Deputy Prime JUnister, Kolhapui; 
State On leave b 15th June 1903 m 
Annusuyabai, 1920 liduc Panchgam, St 
Mary’s High School, Bombay 
and Baldwin’s, Bangalore 
Pmancial Secretary to His 
Highness, 1925-1929 
Huzur Chitnis, 1929 
Acting Dewan, 1930-1931 
Chief Secretary, 1931 
Acting Prime Minister, 
1932-1933 Chief Secre- 
tary, 1933-1940 Was 
Chairman of the Kolhapur 
Agricultural Exhibitions 
held m 1927 and 1929 and 
also of the Beccption Committee of 17th 
Session of Marathi Literary Conference at 
'nhich H H the Maharaja Saheb of Baroda 
presided Director, the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd 
President of the New Education Society and 
Prince Shivajl Maratha Free Boarding House, 
Kolhapur Chairman of Mahomcdan Educa- 
tion Society, Kolhapur Eecipicnt of King 
George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 and 
Coronation Medal in 1037. Address Sukha 
Ninas, Kolhapur Residency 

BHUTTO, Sir Shah "Smia, Kt , Baoh (1930), 
C I E (19251, 0 B E (1919) , Chief of Zemin- 
dars in Sind Bdue At Karaclil-Sind 
Madrasah and St Patrick’s High School, 
one of the largest landholders in the Province 
and IS Proprietor of a colony of houses knon n 
as Bhutto Colony at Larkana , Leader of the 
'Mohamadan Community in Sind, Elected 
Cliairman of the Provincial Committee to 
assist Sir John Simon’s Statutory Commission, 
1928, Delegate to Indian Round Tabio Con- 
ference at London, 1930 and 1934 , Minister 
to Government of Bombay. 1934-36 , Adviser 
to Governor of Sind, 1936-37 , Member, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces 
of Bombay and Sind h 3rd March 1888 
Address Secretariat, Bombay 

BIKANER, Maharaja or. See Indian Princes 
Section 

BILGRAMI, Syld Akffl, Sir Aeeet. juho 
Bahadur, Kt cr 1938 , Member and Vice- 
President, Evccutiie Councii, H E H the 
Nizam’s Government, India, in charge of 
Commerce and Industries Departments b 
Biigram (Oudli), 2 Oct 1874, s of iate'Na'nab 
Imnd-ul-Muik Bahadur, Syed Hosain Biigroini, 
once Member, India Council , m 1902 , tliree « 
and three d Bduc Nizam's College, H^de^- 
abad, Dn Scr\cdH E H the Nizam’s Go\- 
crnnient for 43 years ns District Collector, 
Armv Secrctarj', Minister of Paigahs, Minister 
for Commerce, Industries and Co-operative 
Departments, Minister for Public Works 
Department, Minister for Arm 3 , Medical, 
Aviation and Mirelcss Depts liecreaiions 
Tennis atfd other light out-door gap*^ 
Address Khairatabad, Hjdcrabad, Day 

BILIMORLV, KlIA^ Bvhadur a/ 
RrsTO'iJi, J P. b on 5th August 1 
I>iliinora m Bachubal, d of Dos'^A 
Megusi (1901) Bdiic . at Sir C J f. 
Zarthosti MBdressa, New High Echoc * 


bay, and Wilson College, Bombay. Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate , Secretary of the City 
of Bombay Buildings Co , Ltd (1905-1919) , 
and Excelsior Cinema and Theatres Sj'ndicate 
(1908-1919) , Direetor, Madan Theatres Ltd 
(1919-1932) , Director, Hnmayan Properties 
Ltd (1935-1938), Managing Director of 
Excelsior Theatres, Bombay (1921-1038) 
Has also acted as Theatrical impressario for 
following artists in India Pavlova, Heifetz, 
Sir Harry Lauder, Miss Ruth, St Denis, 
Dame Clara Butt, Galli Curci, Zimbalist, 
Kubelik, etc , etc Address Pallonji House, 
New Charm Road, Bombay 4. 

BILLIMORIA, Hormusji Rustomji, Share and 
Stock Broker Brother of Khan Bahadur 
A R Billimoria, Bombay, b 14th Dec. 1884 
at Billiinora, L’ditc at New 
High School, Bombay 
Joined the South British 
Insurance Co , Ltd , in 
1904 In 1906 joined 
Blackie & Son Ltd , Publi- 
shers, Bombay, as Assistant 
Accountant In 1009 was 
transferred to Madras and 
in 1911 to Calcutta to 
reorganize both these 
branches Joined Bntli- 
valla and Karaui, Share 
Brokers, in 1012 Rejoined Blackie A Son Ltd , 
ns Manager of their Calcutta Branch In 1917 
took up work as Assistant Accountant in tlie 
Central Bank of India Ltd , Bombay In 1919 
bought his card and became a Member of the 
Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
f» Miss Shinn, daughter of Mr Mcrwanjl 
Pestonji Megushi, late of Public Works 
Department, Bombay Member, Share Barar 
Arbitration Board for the last twelve years 
Address llA, Hamam Street, Fort, 

Bombay 

BILLBIORIA, Dr RusTOviJi BovioSJI, 
B A (1902), M D (1900), J P Was awarded 
Gold Medal in Surgery in 1007 and a Prize 
in Midvvifcrj , awarded Grej s Medal for 
Anatomy Appointed Tutor in Bactcrlolog> 
at Grant Medical College, 1007 , resigned, 
1010 , Lord Reay Lecturer at Grant Medical 
College, 1010-1013 , has been Hon Bacteriolo- 
gist to the Parsec General Hospil il from its 
beginning and lias for jears been Hon 
Phjsician of the Hospital, acted .as Hon 
Consulting VLitlng Piivsician to Dr Bslia- 
durji’s Sanatorium at Deolall from 1910 
till he resigned, and as Hon Phjeitlan, 
Goculdas Tcjpal Hospital ; lias been Exami- 
ner, Boinbav Unlversitv, in Batterlologv and 
in Medicine , founded 29 j ears ago at I’oonv 
a Sanatorium for con«umptiv cs whence it was 
subsequentlv removed to Paiichgani Tlie 
“Bel Air” Sanatorium cclcbrateil it- Silv*r 
Jubilee in 1938 AVas awirded the Jvvl'sr- 
I-Ilind Gold Medal in June 19J0 Addren 
Wassiamal Building, Grvnt Rond, Bomba}. 
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July 1877 m. Jerljai, d of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Bduci St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council) Bombay, ^Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1926-27 , President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber. 1927-28, Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28 President, Indian Chamber of 
Commercem Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board , Trustee, N M 
"Wadia Chanties, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Chanty Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts andanstitutions Nommated by Govt.' 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore , Member 
of the Ad\isoTy Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay , co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombav Provmcial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferm Fund, Dellii, is 
substitute Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of .111 Scottish Freemasonry in India , Hon 
Secretary A Treasurer, Countess of Duflerin 
lund. Bomba j, is the Grand Superintendent 
of the Grand Royal Chapter in India 
aud founder and First JLister of Lodge 
.Tu‘tlce ind Pea< e (C C ) , is Rotary Governor 
of the 89th District (India) and Mcmbci 
Lxfcii'ions Comunttee foi Asia Address 
Ifl, Cutfo Paiadc, Colaba, Bombay 

BJRLA.GHA’fsnTAMDAS,* 1891 Son of Dr Raja 
Baldeidas Birla, D Litt Managing Director 
of Blrla Brothers, Ltd , liaMng one Jute Mill 
and live Cotton Mills in Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, Gnahor, Okara 
and Bhiuani, five Sugar 
Mills, Paper Mills Insurance 
companies, etc Export and 
Import business at Bombay 
and Calcutta , Member, 2nd 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 
resigned in 1930 as a protest 
against legislation for Im- 
perial Preference , President, 
Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, 1924 : 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce A Industry', 1929 ; Has been res- 
ponsible for the founding and maintenance of 
a large number of educational and other! 
public institutions in various parts of the 
country Member, Indian I iscal Commission 
Member, Bengal Legislate e Council , Member, i 
Ilojal Commission on Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1027; Member, 2nd Round Table i 
Conference, 1930, Unofficial Adviser to 
Government of India for Indo-Briti«h Trade 
Negotiations, 1936-37, President, All-India 
Harijau Sevak Sangh. Address: 8, Royal! 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 



BIRLA, Dr Raja BAbhEVUAS, D Litt , holder 
.of 1st class Kaisar-I-Hmd medal and other 
distinctions, b In 1863 at Pilani, Jaipur State 
Father erf the vvell-knovvn Birla Bros, (Messrs. 
Jngulkishoic Birla, Ra- 
meshwardas Birla, Ghau- 
Bhyamdas Birla, Braimohan 
Birla) Responsible for 
many educational institu- 
tions, charitable hospitals, 
dispensaries and maternity 
homes, Dharmshalas and 
rest houses, ghats, temples 
aud towers, etc , etc , all 
over India Compiler of 
three big philosophical 
v'olumes Leading a retired 
life Address Birla House, Lalghat, Benares 

BIRLA, Ramebhwardas, Merchant and Zemin 
dar. b 1892 Son of Dr. Raja BMdevdas, 
D Litt Managing Director of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd , and Managing Agent 
of one Jute Mill and five 
Cotton Mills in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Gwalior, Okara and 
Bliiwam, five Sugar Mills, 
Paper Mill, Insurance com- 
panies, etc. Has been ics- 
ponsiblo for the founding 
and maintenance of a largo 
number of educational and 
other public institutions in 
vmriouB ports of the coun 
try. Director of various 
companies. Address. 45-47, ApoUo Steeot, 
Fort, Bombay 




BIYANT, Hox’BLE BrijIjAIi Nvndi.aIi, Member, 
Council of State He left College during 
the non-co-operation movement while .i stu- 
dent of the final law class, 

took part In the Congress ' ’-’IZr" - 
satjngraha movement in ' 

1930 32 A 40 and suffered 1 f JSjL 
imprisonment thrice M 
Member of the A I C C , r 
President of the Berar 
Provincial Congress Com- I ^ 

mitteo for the lasfr-^cvcn | ^ 

years Represented 'the b % . 
Berar Commerce Constitu- F T'’' ^ 

eney in Central Provinces t>; 

Legislative Council in 1026 \J 
ns a Swarajist President 
of the Berar Congress Parliamentary Commit- 
tee in the last elections , Secretary, Congress 
Party in the Connell of State, Mcmlicr, Exe- 
cutive Committee of the I’edcrntion of Indian 


Cliambcrs of Commerce and Industry and 
Nagpur University , takes keen interest 
In social reform and was for many years 
Secretary and once President of the Social 
Conference of the Maheshwati community , 
is President of flic All-Indin Marwiin Workers’ 


Conference , w as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the 20th session of the Hindi 


Sahitya Snmmclan at Nagpur, founder of (ho 
Berar Ciiambcr of Commerce b December 
1890 Address. Rajasthan Biiuvan, Akola. 


BLACKWELL, JOHN HUMWIREV, C B.E (]')37), 
M C and bar, 1918. Mentioned in Despatches, 
1917. Appointed Justice of the Peace, 
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ment College, Lahore. Attended Coronation 
of King George V. by special invitation ; 
Guest of Govt, at the Coronation Durbars 
of 1903 and 1911. liecreation : Tennis. 
Address : Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City, 
Punjab. Clubs : Jlarlborotigh, Eoyal 

Automobile ; Jullunder, Punjab ; Chelmsford 
•Keform ; Annandalo Golf, Simla. 
CHAEKHAEI, H. H. Mahakaja-DHIRAJ, 
SIPAHDAR-TIL-MULK ilAHAKAJA ARIMARDAN 
Singh Jh Deo. Bahadhr. 6. Dec. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; Invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December Gth, 1924. 
Address ; Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTBRJEB, -SIR Athl CHANDRA, G.C.I.B. 
(1933), K.C.S.I. (1930), K.G.I.B. (1925), 
Member of India Council, 1931-36. 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
1942. b. 24 Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina 
Mookerjee (deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 

0. n.B., M.A., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law. Educ. : 
Haro School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
and King’s College, Cambridge ; First in list 
Calcutta B.A., B.A. with Honours (Cam- 
bridge) ; Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh) ; First 
in list I.C.S. Open Competition. Entered 

1. C.S., 1897 ; Hevenue Sec. and Chief 
Sec., U.P. Govt., 1917-19 ; Govt, of India 
Delegate to International Labour Conference, 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927); President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Oflice, 1933 ; lias 
served on several League of Nations 
Committees. Jlcmber, Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of Industries and Labour ; High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa. 1932; Chairman of Council of the 
lioyal Society of Arts, London, 1940-1941 ; 
President, Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Publications: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1909); Joint author of 
"Short History of India.” Addrc.ss: The 
Athenaeum. Waterloo Place. London, S.W.l. 
C/o Allahabad Bank, Calcutta. 

CnATTER.TI, Nandal.ai„ B.L., Vice-President, 
(Acting President), The Metropolitan Banking 
Association, C.alcutta. Manager, Dass Bank 
b. August 1901. Son of 
KunjalM Chatterjl, Acting 
Dewan, Churaman Zamin- 
dcr, Dinajpur. .'^on-In-law 
of Dwijapada Banerjcc, 
M.A., Principal, llc-ctor. 
Trustee, Daulatpur College, 
Khulna, e. : Universltv 

Law College, C.alcutta. One 
s. and three d. Served the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., 
C.i!cutta, for seventeen 
years. Has taken promi- 
nent part in modUvlng 
working system in the Sletropolltan Cle.a’ring 
House. Calcutta. Has contributed in various 1 
local newspapers, and periodicals articles on! 


Ltd., Calcutta. 



banking. Address ; 91, Dr. Daudar Ilahaman 
Hoad, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA, Harindranath. b. 2nd 
April 1898. in. to Abbia Scans. Educ. at 
Hyderabad, Dn., Poet and Playwright, Badio 
Artist. Did dramatic work for several years, 
took to yoga and went through a course for 
two years at the Aurobindo Ashram in Pondi- 
cherry. At present engaged in working out 
the Little Theatre Movement in India. 
Travelled a great deal, lecturing in England, 
America and other countries, also giving 
poetry recitals. Enacted his play " 'Tukaram” 
in London at the Little Theatre, Acclphi Ter- 
race in 1928. Studied stagecraft and thcalre 
work in llussia, England, Germany and Italy. 
Poetry : The Feast of Y'outh, The Jlagic Tree, 
PeVfume of Earth, Wlz.ard’s Jbisk, Out of the 
Deep D.ark Mould, Ancient Wings, Grey Clouds 
and White Showers, Strange Journey. Under 
publication : forty volumes of new verse, the 
first of which will be " The Dark Well ” and 
“ Bed Flower ” (revolutionary verse). 
Drama : The Sleepers Awakened, Abu llassan 
Beturned from Abroad, The Coflln. Five 
Verse Plays, Five Prose Plays. Poems and 
Plays. Address : “ The Poet’s Corner,” Khar, 
Bombay. 

CHAUDHABI, JOOES CHANDRA, B.A, (O.von.), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar .-at- Law, b. 28 Juno 
1862. in. Sarasibala Devi. 3rd d. of Sir Siircnd- 
ranath Banerjea.Educ.: Kri-shnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St, 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford, For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vldyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890; Organising Sccry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta la 1001-1U02 and 
1900-7 ; Member, Bengal Council, 1001-7; 
Promoted stcadeshi movement ; opposed 
Partition of Bengal; Jlcmber, Legislative 
Assembly India, 1921, 1923 ; Member, Ifejirc- 
sslve Laws Committee ; resigned in protest at 
the doubling of the Salt Tax by Certification; 
For some time Fellow of the Calcutta Uiuv< r- 
sity ; Chairman, National Insurance i'o„ 
Ltd., member. Ex. Committee, National 
Council of Education, Bengal; President, 
Bipon Collcec Council; President, .iagnh- 
bandhu Institute, Calcutta. President. Indian 
Association, Calcutta. Publiealions; Calcutta-— 
Weekly Notes. Address ; 3, Hastings .Street, 

and •’ Devadwar,” 34, Baliguime, Circular 
Bead, Calcutta. 


CH.-tUDHB.ANI Saropa Dr.vi 
Sept. 1872, Calcutta, d. of 
the first General Secretary 
National Congress and ' 
Swarnakumari "Devi, the 
pioneer woman novelist. 
Brother Sir Josna Gho'al, 
C.I.lP, maternal grandfather 
Mahar.=hi Devendranath 
Tagore, Uncle poet Babin- 
dranath Tagore, in. Pandit 
Bambhnj Datta Choudhri, 
the Arya Samaj and Con- 
gress leader of Punjab; only 
son Dipnl; Chouillirl. barri— 
ter-at-law. She praduatt-J 
with honours at the age of 


, B.A., b. Plh 
Mr. J. Ghos.-il, 
of the Indian 
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College, Calcutta. The first Padmavati Gold 
3redalist of Calcutta Univer-sity. Poet, pat-, 
riot, musician, composer and social and 
political worker. Pounder of ‘ A’’irashtami 
Pestivnl' and ‘Heroes of Bengal Series’ in 
literature. . Organiser youth movement in 
Bengal : ■ specially responsible for ■ tlie 
phy.sical regeneration and volunteer organisa- 
tions in Bengal generally known as the ‘Mother 
of Volunteers’ ; orgairised the first batch of the 
Bengal Red Cross Corps for the Russo- J.apanese 
AVar. Took active part in the recruiting cam- 
paign in Bengal during 1914 War. Opened the 
Lukshmi Bhandar the first swadeshi stores for 
women in 1902. Edited ‘Bharati’ the Premier 
Bengali Magazine for more than a decade. 
Also edited the largest Urdu weekly 
‘Ifindusthan’ in the Punjab. Pounder of, the 
Indian Women’s Association usually kno'ivn as 
the Bharatstri Mahamandal. Joined the 
Non-co-operation movement, toured with 
Jfahatma Gandhi organising the country. 
Member of the A.I.C.C. for long. President, 
All-India Social Reform Conference, Calcutta 
Session, Bengal Litferary Conferences, Lucknow, 
Beerbhum and other places. President, All- 
India Hindu Mahasaba, Rangoon, and Berar 
Hindu Conference, etc. Pellow, Katve’s 
Indian Women University, rirblications : 
Versos, Songs, Short Stories, addresses and 
speeches, specialising on Indian culture and 
philosophy. Address: 20, Old Ballygungo 
Road, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRr I.^L Chakd, Hon. Captaih, 
R.40Bahaiwu,B.A., LL.B., O.B.E. h. 1882. 
VI. Slirimatl Sushila Devi, belonging to a 
Sikh Jat Pamily of Ferozepur District. 
L'due.: ,St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Practised ns lawyer at Roht.ak ; elected 
Vicc-Clinirman, District Board, ioll to 23 ; 
elected Punjab Council, 1910; nominated 
Councilor State, 1922; President, All-India 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; Hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Co-Founder of 
the Unionist P.arty in Punjab; Revenue 
Member, Bharatpur State, 1924 and 
President, State Council 1920-1927 ; practised 
as an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President, All-India Jat Maha Sabha, 
1923. Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and r.4 squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Elected Non-Official Chairman of tlic 
District Board of Rohtak in 1930. Appointwl 
member, Public Service Commission, Punjab 
and H.W.F.P. in 1937 ; member, Proadncial 
.Soldlcr.s' Board, Punjab, 1918-1940. One 
son I'.C.S., now Captain in 44th C.avalry, 
the other I, P. Address : luhorc. 

CITETTIAR, IfiTjrAr.Ar.AJA Sir. MCTnun 

A. vy.i.'fAtAt -irrxjtiA Cnr.TTiAr. of Cheftin.ad, 

B. A., Iff. (19il), sou of the Ilon’ble Dr. Rajah 
• Sir Ajinamalai Cheltiar of Chettinad, Kt., 


LL'.D.; Member, National Defence Council. f>.. . 

1005';' FdHc;.’ Graduated from the Presi- • 
deucy College, Madras, 1924 ; a Trustee of the 
Pachaiyappa’s Charities (Madras from 1928) ; 
Member, Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Madras, 1929); Member, Madr.as 
Legislative ’Council, elected unanimously 
. by the .Southern ' India .Chamber, of. Com- 
. merce Constituency (1930-37) ; - Member, 
Economic Depression Enquiry Committee 
(1931) ; President, Corporation - of Madras, ‘ 
elected unanimously in Nov. 1932 ; first 
Jlayor- of Madras, Feb. 1933 ; again Mayor ' 
of Madras, elected unanimously’ in Nov. 
1934 for 1934-35 ; was Vice-President of the , 
Southern' India Chamber of Commerce in 
1934 and 1935 -, was a Director of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., the Madras Telephone Co., Ltd., 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd., and 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madras;- whS’ 
Minister for Education aiid Public Health 
and Pro-Chancellor of the Madras University, 
in 1936-37 ; elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly,- 1937 ; was Minister 
for Local Self-Government In the_ ncAv con- 
stitution ; Leader . of the Opposition in tlio 
Madras Legislative Assembly from 1937. 
Club: Cosmopolitan. Address: Chettinad’ 
House, Adyar, Madras, , 

CHETTY, Sm Shanjitjkham, K.C.I.E. 
(1933), B.A., B.L., b. 17 Oct. 1892. Educ:; 
Madras Christian College. Member, 
JIadras Legis. Council, 1920 ; Council 
Secretary to the Development Minister in 
1922 ; Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 
1923 ; Visited England in Afay 1924 as one 
of the members of the Deputation sent by the 
National Convention of India ; visited 
Australia as Indian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in September 1920 ; was re- 
elected uncoiitested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1920 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly ; 

' Member, CentralHanking Enquiry Committee; 
Re-elected to the Assembly in 1930 without' 
contest ; Dy. President, Legislative Assembly, 
.January 1931. Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in April 1932 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; was 
nominated by Government of India ns one 
of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in .Tuly-August 
1932. Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at Geneva in Sept. 1938.' Dewan of Cochin, 
1938-41. Head of the Government of India 
Purchasing Mi.ssion in America, 1941-42. 
Address: “ Hawarden ” Race , Course, 

Coimbatore. 

CHHATARI, COLOXKI, Nawau .Sir MuifAJUfAn 
Ahmad Said Kiiam, K.C.S.T. (1933), K.C.I.L. 
(1928), yr.B.E. (1918), Hon. LL.D. (Aligarli), 
(1933) ; b. 12th December 1888, m. to d. 
of his uncle Nawab Baliadiir Abdim Saniaii 
Klian of Taliljnagar (Aligiirh), U.P. 

M.A.O. College. Aligarh. Prc.sident, All- 
India Mn.sliih Rajiuit Reforms Conference, 
1923; Member, U.P. Legislative Connell. 
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1920-25 ; First elected non-official Chairman, 
District Board, Bulandshahr, 1922-23 ; 
Minister of Industries Agrieulture, D.P., 
1923-25 ; Home Member, II.P., 1926-1933 ; 
, Ag. Governor, XT.P., June .1928-August 
1928; Member, 1st and 2nd London Bound 
Table Conferences, 1930 and 1931 ; Officiated 
for two months as Education Member, H. E. 
The Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1932 ; 
Appointed Ag. Governor of United Provinees, 
April — ^November 1933 ; Appointed Chief 
Commissioner of Boy Scouts in India, 1935 ; 
Chief Jlinister, United Provinces, 1937 ; 
Appointed Member, Indian National Defence 
Council, 1911 ; Apptd. President, H. E. H. 
The Nizam’s Executive Council, August 
1941. Addfcss; DiUnisha Manzil. Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

CHHOTU Bam, Bao Bahadur Sir Chah- 
.DHHRI, Kt., er. 1937 ; Member, Punjab 
Legislative Assembly ; Minister for Develop- 
ment to Government of Punjab. Address: 
Lahore, Punjab. 


CHINOy, Akbar Noorjiahomed, Managing 
Director, Bandra Bus Company, Ltd. and 
Manager, Bombay Garage, Santa Cruz Branch I 
and Honorary Secretary, Bombay Suburban 
Defence Loan Committee, b. 
on 16th April 1915. F.dw.: 
at St. Mary’s High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, m. 1939, to Miss 
Hamida, daughter of Sir. D. 
Karmali of Bombay ; has 
one daughter. Leaving Col- 
lege went to America for 
training in the automobile 
industry. Beceived from 
the General Motors Institute 
of Technology, Flint, Jlichl- 
gan, diplomas for Service training for the 
export division, Service of Clievrolet and 
Buick Cars. Beceived another diploma Iiom 
lyigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio Division 
of General Motors Coiporation for the course 
in Household and Commercial Befrigeratlon. 
Took courses in business policy and genera! 
business administration at the General Motors 
Export Office in New York. Went to Scot- 
land and studied the manufacture of tyres 
at the India TjTe Factory at Inchinnan. 
Beturned to India in 1930 and joined Messrs. 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd. as the Manager of 
the Bombay Garage, Santa Cruz Branch. 
Managing Director of the Bandra Bus Com- 
pany, Ltd 1937, Honorary Secretary, Bombay 
Suburban Defence Lo.ana Committee, Member 
of Civic Guards Committee, serving since 
22nd December 1938 on the Children’s Aid 
Society Committee, Bombay Suburban Sub- 
committee, on Bandra 'and Santa Cruz 
Citizens’ Emergency Committees since 
February 1942. Address: Tlic Bombay 
Garage, Suburban Branch, S.anta Cruz. 

CHINOY, Ncrmahomed Meheraidt, J.P. 
fc. 15th July ISSS. Eduf.: Elphinstone 
College, t!!. Shirin, d. of Ahmed C. Mulji, 
1 d. President, Federation of Motor 
Transport Associations ; President, Societv 
S2 



of Honorary Presidency Magistrates, 
Bombay, 1941-42. ■ Pre- 
sident, Western India 

Automobile Association, 

1939-40 : 'Chairman, Motor 
Manufacturers & Importers 
Association ; Member, 

Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1926-1929; 

Member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, 1936; 

Chairman, Bombay 
Branch, Indian Beads & 

Transport Development 
Association, Ltd., 1934-1938 ; Member, 
Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 

1937 ; Led Deputation of Motor Trade 
interests to the Govemm.ent of India in 
1936; Member of Committee, Cricket Club of 
India and Bombay Presidency Badio Club ; 

Director, F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd. ; The 
Central Bank of India Ltd. ; The Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
Ltd. ; The Delhi Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. ; The 
Clive Insurance Co., Ltd. ; The Cawnpore 
Tannery Ltd. ; The Bombay Tyre & Rubber 
Co., Ltd. ; The Bombay Garage (Alimedabad), 
Ltd. ; The Deccan Motor Service Ltd.; and 
other concerns. Divisional Commander !Moto- 
rised Civic Guards, Bombay City. Divisional 
Warden for A. B. P. Bombay District No 4. 
Is greatly interested in Boads and 
Transport problems and took a prominent 
part in the Bead Bail Conference, 1933. 
Clubs : Willingdon Sports, Cricket Club 
of India, Orient, Boyal Western India 
Turf, Islam Gymkhana and Calcutta 
Club. Recreation : Golf. Address : Mehcr 
Buildings, Choupatty, Bombay. 



CHINOY, Sir Eahijitooea Meheradlt, Kt. 
cr. 1936 ; Member, Council of State ; President 
Federation- of Indian Cliambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937-1938 ; Clialrman of 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., Bombay ; b, 
Bombay, 11th February 1882. Educ. : 
Bharda New High School, Bombay, Served 
on several important Committees formed 
by Government War Purposes Board during 
European War, 1914-18 ; Member, Municipal 
Corporation, 1915-1929, Chairman of its 
Standing Finance Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27; Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1931 ; Member, Advisory Board, 
Indian Jails Committee, since 1924 ; President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1936 ; Life 
Member Indian Bed Cross Society, 1921 ; 
Member of Committee, Bombay Branch, since 
1921 and its President in 1931, Non-Official 
Adviser to the Government of India in con- 
nection _ with the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Negotiations ; Member, Stock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, 1936-37; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies ; connected 
with several benevolent and philantliropic 
institutions in the City. Address : Mehcr 
Buildings, Cliowpatty, Bombay 7. T. A. 
Friendship, Bombav. T. (Ecsidence) 41740, 
(Office) 35024, '5. 


CHINOY, Sir Srx-AR Meher-vely, Kt. 
Justice of the Pe.ace for the Town and 
I-i.and of Bomlov; wa= Clairman, Etannini. 
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CHOWDHRY, Sm Chhajuuam, Kt. (1931); 
C.I.E. (1927). Landowner and .Tute Mer- 
chant. b. 18G5. m. Laxmi Dehi. Educ. : 
Rewari Higli School. Started career as clerk 
in Hoare Miller & Co., became a hessian broker 
in the Gunny Market ; later went into business 
as an independent dealer and - exporter of 
jute goods ; Director of several Companies ; 

• purchased Zemindary of Shalkpura, Mont, 
Jamni and Kagsar in the Punjab ; ex-member, 
Punjab Leg. Council. Address : 21, Belve- 
dere Road, Calcutta. 

CHOWDHURY, Hamibtjl Huq, B.Sc., B.L., 
Advocate, Calcutta • High Court ; Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council. Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, High Court; Fellow, 
"Calcutta University, b. April 1903 ; ni. Mrs. 
HaUma Banu ; Ednc. : Presidency College, 

'■ Dacca Collegiate School and Scottish Church 
Collegiate School, Calcutta. Address : 34, 
Baniapuker Road, Calcutta. 

CLARKE, WALTEK Douglas Montgomery, J.P. 
H. M. Trade 'Commissioner, Bombay, b. 3rd 
March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. Baker, 
Esq., Christ Church, N. Z., three daughters. 
Educ. : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Cominerce and Member 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee 1021. 
Accompanied Govt, of India Trade Delegation 
to Afghanistan 1934, ns nominee of H. M. 
Government. Address : Goolcstnn, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

CLAYTON, SIR Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924) 
Kt., 1938, I.CB.jx Chairman, Bombay-Sin'd 
Public Services Commission, retired, b. 24 
Dec. 1877. in. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ. : St. Paul’s School, IVadham CV)lIege, 
Oxford, 1st Class Hon. Mods, 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. Came to India, 1901 : served Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Militarj- Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1913-14. and 1910- 
1928. Chairman, Haj' Enquirj’ Committee, 
1929-30. Member, Council of State, 1929-30. 
Address : Campbell House. Pedder Hoad. 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay or c'o The National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bomlwy. 

CLOTY, His Excellency Sir Andrew Gour- 
LAY'. M.A., J.P., F.S.S., K.C.S.I. (1941), Kt. 
(1939), C.S.I. (1935), C.I.E. (1928) ; Indian 
Civil Ser\ice. Governor of Assam, b. 29th 
April 1890. ))i. Ariadne 

Jlavis Dundcrdalc, 1925. 
Edue. ; Merchiston ; St. 
John’s College, (kimbridge. 
Served in U.P, as Asstt. i 
Collector, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, and Settlement 
Officer, 1914-20; Controller, 
Labour Bureau, Government 
of India, 1920-23 ; Adviser 
and delegate. International) 
Labour Conferences, Ge- ! 
neva, 1921, 1923, 1929,1931 > 


and -1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary (ditto), 
1931-35 ; Secretary (ditto) ; 1930-38 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1928-29, 1932-33 
and 1930-38 ; Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, 1929-31 ; Communications 
Member, Government of India, 1939-42. 
Publications : The Indian 'Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, (1924) ; Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), Tlio 
State and Industry (1928), etc. Address.' 
Government House, Shillong. 

COATES, Eric Thomas, C.S.I. (1942), C.I.E. 
(1938), I.C.S. Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, b. Oct. 1, 1897, «i. Edith Vandyke. 
Educ. : He.ath Grammar School and Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Served in the Great War 
1916-1920 ; Joined I.C.S. 1921 ; Served In 
Bengal 1921-1928; In various posts nnd(T. 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India from 1928 
to date. Address: 4, York Road, New 
Delhi. 

COLLINS, GODFREY Fhrdinando Stratford, 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919): C.I.E. (1931); C.S.I. 
(1941) ; I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, b. 3rd Novemlicr 1888. 
m. Joyce, d. of G. Turvillo Brown, Esq. 
Educ. : Charterhouse and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 1012 ; on Military 
Duty, 1010-18 ; Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 
1919 ; Forest Settlement Officer, 1920-22 ; 
Revenue Settlement Officer, 1924-20; Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, 1925-1920; 
Registrar, Co-operative Sonictics, 1920-27 ; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1923-1920, 

1928- 1929 and 1932, 1934, Home Secretary, 

1929- 31. Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1934-35. Officiating Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1935 ; Commissiomr, Northern 
Division, 1930-37 ; Revenue Commissioner, 
Sind, 1937. Chief Secretary to the Oovem- 
ment of Bombay, 1940; Adviser 1042. 
Address : Secretariat. Bombay. 

CONRAN-SMITII, Er.IC CONIutN. C.S.I. (1942), 
C.I.E. (1924) ; I.C.S. ; Home Seercf.ary, 
Government of India, b. 3 Dee. 1890; 
of late Herbert Blomfield .Smith, M.I.C.E.; 
1 ) 1 . 1922, Gladys, rf. of 11. It. Dunk ; one ,r. 
one d. Educ. : Dulwich College ; Corpus 
Cliri.'ti College, .Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1915; 
served with T. F. Batt. Devonshire Regt. 
in India and Palc.-tine ; Private Secret.nry 
to Governor of Madras, 1921 ; Comml-doner, ‘ 
Coriioration of Madras, 1928 ; Secretary to 
Government, IyOc.a! Self-Government Dcfiart- 
ment, Madras, 1931 ; ,\d<lit!onal .loint 
Secretary, Refonns Office, floverninent of 
India, 1934. Jt. Seeretary, Home Dept., 
Government of India, 1938. Jf. .Seeretary. 
Governor-General Secretarial (Public), 103S. 
Address : New Dcllil and Simla. Vlub: 
United University. 

CONTRACTOR, Mies NAvjijr«.i Dor-ARD, r ' 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Maelstrate ; re ' § 

of Coronation Silver Medrd, 15)37 ; I.'--’, 
erictendent, flaanda itaesji Oirh’ .. 

Echocl. PamAmy. Ei~e: V.'ilws * 
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System. *‘ India and the League of Nations.” 
” The Economic Depression.” “ Studies in 
the Shahnameh.” Address^: Hidge Road, 
Bombay 6. , 

CRAIK, The Hon’ble Sir Henry Dueeiem), 
G.C.I.E. (1941) ; K.C.S.I. (1932), sue. brother 
as 3rd Baronet, (1929). Political Adviser 
to H. E. the Crown Representative, b. 1876 ; 
m. E. H. D’O Baker-Carr {d. 1930) ; Editc. ; 
Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford. Joined 
•I.C.S., 1899 ; Served in the Punjab in various 
capacities till 1919 ; From 1919 to 1922 
employed in Home Dept., Govt, of India as 
.Dy. and Ag. Sec. Chief Decy. to Punjab 
. Govt., 1922 to 1927 ; Financial Commissioner, 
1927 to 1930 ; Member, Executive Council, 
Punjab, 1930-34 ; Home Member, Governor 
General’s Executive Council, 1934 to 1938 ; 
Governor of the Punjab, 1938 to 1941 ; Retired 
from I.C.S., 1941 ; Appointed Political Adviser 
to H. E. the Crown Representative, Oct. 1941. 
Address : New Delhi. 

CROFTON, Riohard Marsh, C.I.E. (1941), 
B.A., Senior Moderator, History and Classics 
T.C.D., 1913, I.C.S. Director-General of 

Revenue, Hyderabad, Dn. Son of Capt. 
D. Crofton, ii.N., d.l. b. 6th April, 1891 ; 
m. O. A. Stewart Cox ; Edve. : Kelly College, 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S. , 
1914 ; served in Central Provinces on Military 
Duty, 1917-1919 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922; Settlement Officer, 1925-27 ; Offg. 

, . Finance and Revenue Secretary, 1927-28 ; 
Excise Commissioner, Centr.al India, 1931- 
1934 ; D.G.R., Hyderabad from 1935 ; Officiat- 
ing -Revenue and Police Member, 1937 and 
again in 1938-39. Commissioner, C. P., 1941 ; 

. Address ; Begumpet, Dn. 

CROSTHWAITE, SIR HOOII STUART, Kt. 
(1941), B.A. (O.xon.), C.I.E. (1926), I.C.S. 
(retd.), b. 20th October, 1879 ; m. Miss 
Dorothy Joubert de la Ferte. ; Educ. ; Rugby 
and New College, Oxford. District Slagistrate, 
Secretary to Local Government and Com- 
missioner In the U. P. Acting Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi. Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission. Chainnan, Central Inter- 
view Board, G. H. Q. Address : I. D. G. 
Club, New Delhi. 


CUNNINGHAM, H. E. Sir GEOROE, B.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.S.I. (1937), K.C.I.E. (1935), 
O.B.B., I.C.S., Governor, 
N. \V. F. P. b. 23 JIarch 
1883. m. K. IL Adair. 
Educ.: Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I.C.S., 1911; Poli- 
tical Department, since i 
1914. Served on N. 17, 
Frontier, 1914-25; Coun- 
.sellor, Britlsli Legation, 
Kabul, 1925-26. Private 
Secretary to H, E. the 
Viceroy. 1926-31. Hoa’ble 
Member, N.W.F.P., 1932-30; Governor. 

N.W.F.P. 2-3-1937. Address : Government 

House, Peshawar. 
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I DABOO, Raj Ratna Dinshaw Ruttanji, B.A., 
I Zemindar,' a veteran public worker, and a big 
landed proprietor, b. 25th September 1835. 
Daboo family, well-known for public . spirit 
and philantlirophy, have 
founded the Daboo Parsec 
General Hospital, the 
Daboo Students’ Hostels, 
and several other charitable 
and religious Institutions. 

Took his Degree from El- 
phinstone College in 1906, 
and joined his father’s busi- 
ness of Forest and Public 
IVorks Contracts. Toured 
Europe in 1912. Married on 
1st November 1923 to Miss 
Jerbai, daughter of Dr. Muncherji Jamasji 
Mistri, Retired Civil Surgeon, Bombay Prc.'ii- 
denej’. Elected Member, Baroda Legislative 
Council, 1918-1925, and nominated by Gov- 
ernment since 1940, Has been an elected 
Sitting Member of the N.avsari JIunicipality 
since 1914. AVas the first elected President 
from 1923 to 1925. Again elected President, 
1934-1930. Has been an elected Sitting 
Member of the Navsari District Local Board 
since 1917. Was A'ice-President for 7 years, 
was elected first non-official President in 1939. 
Has been a Director of the District Co-opera- 
tive Bank since 1922 for 19 years, and its first 
non-official elected President for 17 years 
since 1924 onwards. Founded the District 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank and lias 
been its President since. AVorked as Member 
on the Baroda Banking Inquiry Committee, 
Baroda Education Board, Agricultural Im- 
provement Committee, Baroda Economic 
Board, Central Communication Board, and 
several other Committees appointed by the 
Baroda Government to advise the State in its 
administration. AA’as given a Civic Address 
by the public of Navsari for his sellle,ss services 
for the people, in 1925. AVa.s awarded the 
titles of “ Rajya Bhuslian ” and a Sliver Ifcdal 
in 1927, and " Rajya Ratna ” with a Gold 
Medal and “ Poshak ” by the Baro<Ia Govern- 
ment in 1930 for meritorious service. AA'as 
awarded Gold Jledal on the occasion of 
HlsHighnesstbcJlaharaja’s Diamond Jubilee, 
Address : I/jonsl-Kui, Nawsari (Baroda 
State). 


DADABHOY, Sir Makeckji Btrahjee. 
C.I.E. (1011): Kt. (1921): K.C.I.E. 
(1925): K.C. S.I. (1930): LL.D. 

(N.agpur University) 1940. President, 
Council of State since 1933 ; b. Bombay, 
30th July 1805. 2nd son of Klian Bahadur 
Byramjl Dadabhoy, J.P. ; 
m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 
O. B. E., has two daughters ; 
Joined 3I!ddIs Temple, 1884 ; 
called to Bar, 1887 : 
Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 18S7; Member, Bom- 
bay Mnnlclpa! C-orpoestfon, 
1889-90; Gover#ma,j’ '•o- 
cate, OB’* ’ 0. 

1891 : P' . ^ 

Industrb ■' 
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DEHLAVI, Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, J.P., Kt. 
(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). b. 1875. Educ. : 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujcrat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Editor, 
Al Haq, for three years. Organizer, first 
Muslim Educational. Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, in 1902, and local Secretary, 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
held at Karachi,. 1907; Chairman, Keception 
Committee, All-India Muslim League 1907, 
President, The Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Poona ; President, 
First Educational Conference, Konkan, held 
at llatnagiri. Diwan of Mangrol State in 
Kathiawar (1908-12) ; Judge, Small Causes 
Court, Bombay (1913) and Wazir of Palanpur 
State in Gujcrat (1914-21). Minister for 
Agriculture, Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1927-30 ; Min- 
ister of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 
1936. Leader of the Opposition during the 
period of Congress Government, 1937-1939. 
Publications : History and Origin of Polo 
(Article), Mendicancy in India (Brochure) 
Address : Surat. 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Arohbishop OF, Most 
Bev. Svhvestkr Patrick Murlioan, Arcli- 
bishop -of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. b. 
1876. Educ. : At the Capuchin College, 
Bochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when ho became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor ol 
the Father Matheui Itecord. He was elected 
ftovineial of the Irish Capuchin Province In 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Borne in 1926 ho became Assistant General ol 
the Order ; he was rc-elected at the Chapter 
of 1932 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese 
of Delhi and Simla; he succeeded the Most 
Bev. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Addr«s : The Cathedral House, New 
Delhi. 

DENNEHY, Harold George, M.A. (Cantab.), 
C.S.I., C.I.E. (1937). Chief Secretary, Goveru- 
■i incut of Assam, b. December IS, 1890 ; in. 
Constance Isolda Ale.vander d, of late Col. 
Han'cy Alexander, D.S.O. and Mrs. .Alexander 
Dorset. Educ. : Clifton and Emmanuel ; 
.Served in Indian Army Beserve of Officers, 
1915-1910 ; Indian Civil Service, Assam ; j 
On speciiil duty with the Government of India, i 
September 1920 to March 1927 ; Secretary, 
Transferred Dejits., Govt, of Assam, June 
1929 to March 1937. Address : Lumpyugad, 
Shillong, Ass.am. 

DEBBYSHIBE, SIR HAROLD, M.C., K.C., Cldef 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, sine-; 1934. i 
6. 18S6, n. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d, ol John ! 
Taylor, Crossbill, Blackburn. £'£fnr..-| 
Blackburn Grammar School, Silney; Sasser 1 


College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C. 1928 ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M. C.) ; Commanded 
j Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France ; 
Liaison Officer between B.A. and B.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major, B.A.; Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 
Trustee, Victoria Memorial ; Cliainuan, Board 
of Governors, Mayo Hospital, Calcutta ; 
Member of the Governing Body of La Slarti- 
niere, Calcutta ; Chairman, Calcutta Blind 
School ; Ex-olficio Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sit 3 '. Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, Bhulabhai JrvANJi, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court. Member, Congress Working 
Committee ; Congress Party Leader and Leader 
of Opposition in Central Assembly ; President, 
Bombaj- Provincial Congress Committee ; 
b. 13 October 1877. nt. Ichhaben. Educ, : 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law College, 
Bombay-. Some time Professor of History 
and Economics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; 
Ag. Advocate-General of Bombay ; Appeared 
on behalf of the peasants before the Broom- 
field Committee appointed by the Govt, 
during the Bardoli Satj-agraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry ; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress In 
1932 ; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced to one j'car’s lmpri.«oninent 
and Bs. 10,000 fine ; re-arrested on lat Decem- 
ber 1940 and detained in Yeravda Central 
Prison under the Defence of India Buies for 
taking part in Congress Satj'agraha movemeut. 
Address : 89, 'Warden Boad, Bomba}'. 

DES.AI, SIORABJI Ba.nciiiiodji, B.A., b. 20th 
February' 1890 ; m. Gajrabcn, rf. of 
Joagibhal Bbinibhal Dc.sai. Edue. : B.al 
Avabai High School nt Bulsar anil Wilson 
College, Bombay. .After graduation in 1917 
was appointed Dakshlna Fellow in the AYilson 
College and also received tlie Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force, 
in 1917-18 ; was appointed ns a direct recruit 
in the Provincial Civil Service, Bombay ; 
resigned In 1930 during the C. D. Jlovcment; 
suffered imprisonment thrice between 1930- 
1934. (1) Three months, 1930 ; (2) Two vears, 
1932 ; (3) Two years, 1933-34 ; worked as 
1 Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, 
Guzarat, from 1931 to 1937 ; a iu>;'ml?er 
of the All-India Congress Committee tince 
1931 ; was elected to ttic Boniloy LegWative 
.Assembly in 1937. JLinister for P.eveaue 
and Forests, Govemnient of Bombay, 193T-39. 
Addrerr : Congress Hoa«*, JJhadra, 

I Ahmedabad. ■ 
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DHADDA, (S.E.) Siddha Haj, M.A. (Alld)., 
LL.B., (1931), Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta ; Secretary, Indian Sugar 
Mills Association ; Secretary, Indian Chemical 

Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion ; Secretary, Indian 
Insurance Companies Assor 
elation, etc. b. February 
1909. Son of Munshi Gulab- 
chand Dhadda, M.A. of 
Jaipur 
Dewan 
Edited: 

College, 

College, Lucknow University and 
the University, Allaiiabad. Sometime 

Advocate, Mysore High Court, 

Member, Bengal Provincial 
the Harljan Sevak Sangh ; 
contributing to various English 
periodicals. Address ; Security House, 102-A, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 



(Rajputana), Ex- 
of Jhabua (C.I.) 
at Maharaja’s 
Jaipur ; Canning 


Bangalore. 
Board of 
Regularly 
and Hindi 


DHANPAT RAI, Dewan, Jagirdar, Chief of 
Eminabad, Hist. Gujranwala, b. 1888. 
e. : at the Government College, Lahore. 
Bescendant of Dewan Bahadur Dewan Jowala 
Sahai, C.S.I., Prime Minister 
of Jammu & Kashmir State 
whose services to the State 
and to the British Govern- 
ment constituted a proud 
record in the history of the 
family. Dewan Dhanpat 
Rai was deputed by the 
Kashmir State for training 
under the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1908-1911. Appoint- 
ed an Hon. Extra Asst. 

Commissioner at Firozepur, 

1909-1910 ; M'azir M'azarat, Kasiimir State, 
1908-1930 ; Governor, Jammu Province, 
1930-31. Rendered notable services during the 
last tVar by subscribing liberally to War 
Funds and the Red Cross'Society, and supply- 
ing recruits. A leading Jagirdar of the State, 
H. H..tho Maharaja Bahadur of Jammu and 
Kashmir conferred the title of Tazimi 
Sardar ” on him. “ Hereditary Tazim 
conferred by His Highness, 1938. He has six 
sons named'iqbal Hath, Suraj Parkash. Prithvi 
Raj, Jaswant Rai, Balwant Rai and Irz.at 
Rai, The eldest is B.A., B.Sc. ( London ), 
Bar-at-Law, and is now in the Kaslmiir Civil 
Service, the second is managing the Estate, 
the third is a Subaltern in the Shiharatta 
Light Infantry, stood first in All-Indla Compe- 
titive Army Entrance E.xamination in 1937, 
Is now a Stall Officer serving Overseas, the 1 
fourth passed with distinction the Chiefs j 
College Diploma Examination in 1935. and is i 
now B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., The fifth educated} 
at the Prince of Wales, R.IAI. Cnllrge is i 
now in the Indian Air Force and the! 
youngest is at the Boon School, Dclira Dun. 
Address : Jammu, Srinagar (Kashmir). i 



DHARAMDAS Samardas PuRBnooDAS, Share, 
Stock, Exchange and Finance Broker, b. 22nd 
Oct. 1895. Editc. : .at the Kew High School, 
Bombay, Under-Graduate, m. Kamalavati, 
d. of late Seth Jivandas 
Pitamber, J.P., on 15th 
Dec. 1916. Joined the firm 
of his grandfather Seth 
Purbhoodas Jivandas Kot- 
liari in 1916. Director, 

The Kative share & Stock 
Brokers’ Association, 

Bombay, 1937-1939. 

Member ; Advisory Board 
of the Goculdas Tcjpal 
Hospital, Managing Council 
of Hurkisondas N.arrotam- 
das Ilospitiil, the Advisory Committee of the 
Yamunabai Nair Hospit.al, and Rational 
Medical College. Is a Tni.stce and Secretary of 
Purbhoodas J eevandas Kothnrl and Moolchand 
V.assonji Modh Vanik Boarding School, Dadar. 
Is on_ the Managing Committee of Waghjl 
’ Laxmidns and Govlndji Jetha Jfodh Boarding 
School, Rajkot. Is the Trustee of Lihavati 
Hindu Sanatorium, DevIali.Jckore Rivas, Bom- 
bay, and Kalidas Pragji Sanatorium, Borivll. 
Hobby.' Reading religious lilcralure. Clubs: 
C. C. I., and Hindu Gymkhana. Address: 
Stock Exchange Row Premises, Fort, Bombay. 
Residence : “ Sea View,” 67 , Worli Estate, 
Bombay. 

DHAWAN, Rai BinAbtiR PPRsnorrAit Lae. 

B. A., 1901, M.A., 1902, Sfaclngan Gold Medal 
for standing first in Science In M.A. (Punjab 
Univ.). Passed out first from Tlioma=on Civil 
Engineering College, winning Council of 
India Prize, 1006. Jtai Bnliadur, 1920, C.I.E., 
,Tan. 1939. Member, Pacific Locomotives 
Enquiry Committee, b. 1st October 188.'!. 
Ediic. : at Government College, Lahore and 
Tliomason Engineering College, Roorkee, vi. 
to Slirimati Dayavati, d. of late Dewan Baha- 
dur K- B- Thapar, O.B.E., of Laliore, S.D.O. 
Construction, E.B. Rv,, Caiiliati, 1906-1909; O. 
& R. Ry., 1909-1910’: R. W. Rv.. 1916-1922; 

C. E. Prof. Roorkee, 1922-23 ; R. W. Rv., 
1023-24 : Dy. C. E. R., R. W. Rv., 1924-1931 ; 
Dh-isional Supdt., R. W. Ry., 1931-1931 ; 
Senior Govt. Inspector, Bombay, 1931 ; Chief 
Engineer, R. W. Ry., 1935 ; Member, Feder,al 
Public Services Commission, 1935-.)0 ; Member, 
Pacific Locomotive Committee, 1933-39. 
Club.: “ Cosmoi>oIifan ", Lahore. Address : 
3, Bacc Course Road, Lahore, 



DUS. AN'TOMO Rosakio, SIcTcliant & I.andlord. 
b. 20tb Februarj', 1881, in Loutolim, Goa; 
naturalised British subject. ni.JIiss Pctornilia 
•Mves; 5 sons and 1 daughter. 
I'ounder of tlie firm of A. K. 
Dias A Bro=., Bombay. Pre- 
sident, Tailors’ As-'ocl.alion 
for 10 years ; memW, 
Communal' and Charitable 
Institutions. Creator of 
seamless suit wiiirh won 
Gold-Medal at Catholir 
Exhibition in 1932 for vshJ'h 
lie was complimented 
by Sir Fre-itiei; 
Governor of I!c 

’ - 
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Toured Europe in 1934; Granted audieilce 
■fay Pope Pius XI & visited the .Holy 
Land same yeax. During last war was H.I.N. 
contractor and helped Government in 
executing urgent contracts. Residence: A. 
H. Dias Estate, Grant Hoad, Bombay. 
Lourdes Villa, Hot Springs, Vajreshwari, 
Thana. Office : Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

DINAJPUR, The Hon’bee Caitain Maharaja 
Jagamsh Nath Rat, F.R.S.A. b. Dec. 28, 
1894, s. of late Maharaja Sir Girija Nath 
Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E. m. 1916. Ediic . : , 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924. President, 
AU-India Kayestha Conference representing 
five million Kayeslhas ; late Chairman, 
District Board and Municipality, Dinajpur; 
late Member, Bengal Leg. Council and Council 
of State ; Vice-President, British Indian 
Association; Secretary, Bengal Landholders’ 
Association ; Member, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, East India Association, London, 
Bombay Natural History Society, Calcutta 
Literary Society, Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
Bengal Flying Club, Road and Transport 
Development Association. Publications : 

“ Maharaja’s Speeches in Council ”. Address : 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur ; 95, Russa Road, 
Calcutta. 

DINA NATH, Wazir-hd-Dowlah, Rai 
Bahadur, Colonel, Dewan, C. i. e., Prime 
Mnister to His Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar, Indore, b. I3th March, 1885. Educ.: 

Government College, Lahore 
apd Exeter College, Oxford, 
Bar-at-Law of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Asst. Private Secretary 
and Huzur Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar (1914-20) ; Judge, 
High Court, Patiala State 
(1920-23) ; Foreign 
Minister, Patiala • Govt. 
(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 
Mandi State (1924-26) ; 
Chief Secretary and Chief 
Minister, Mandi State (1925-30) ; His 
Highness Maharaja Holkar’s First Representa- 
tive at the Court of His Excellency -the 
Viceroy (1930-33) ; Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, as a Representative of Holkar 
Government, April (1933) ; Minister of Public 
Health and Education, Patiala Government, 
Sept. (1933-36) ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University (1934-35); Retired from Patiala 
State, Ist January 1937 ; Minister-in-Waiting, 
Holkar State, February 1937, Finance Slinister 
and then Prime Slinistcr, 1939 ; A Member of 
the Court of the Benares Hindu University on 
behalf of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, 
1941 ; C. I. E., 1942. Address: Indore, C. 1. 

DIVATIA, HARBinnunAi Vajuuhai, The 
Hon. Mr. Justice, M.A., LL.B., Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay 
and President, Industrial Court, Bombay. 
rn. Jolly Behn. J.i’., and Hon. Magistrate. 
Educ.: Guj.arat College, Ahmedabad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1933; Professor, Government 



Law College, 1928:1931; Hon. Secretaiy, ; 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33; OhaiimaD, 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1938-40. Publication : ” Psychology" 

(in Gujarati language). Address: “Sam 
Souci," Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DOAK, James McHAimE, C.A. (Glasgow), i 
Managing Direetor, Madura Slills Co., Ltd., 
Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudraui aad 
Partner, A. &. F. Harvey ; -b. -1904 ; m. Miss 
Helen Gaylord in 1931 ; 2 s. ' Joined Madura 
Mills, 1928 ; Member, Indian Central_ Cottoa 
Committee and Standing Sub-Committee ot ^ 
Cotton Textiles Panel (Yarn & Sewing thread) ; ; 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, Pandyan i 
Insurance Co., Ltd., - The Comorin iDxast- l 
ment & Trading Co., Ltd., Harveys, Ltd., 
The Indian Mills Supply Co., Ltd. and Punalur 
Paper Mills Ltd. Vice-Chairman, European 
Association, Madras ; Founder-President, 
Madura Rotary . Club ; keenly interested in 
housing and welfare conditions of workers ; 
an authority 'on industrial and commercial 
affairs, has contributed largely towards indus- 
trial progress and'Jixpansion ; RecrMtwns . 
big-game hunting, golf and tennis. Address : 
Pasumalai Hills, Madura. 


DOCTOR, BHIOAJI EntTWi, A.R.I.B.A. (Lon.), 
A.I.I.A., M.R. San. I. (Lon.), Glittered 
Architect. b. December ^01. Educ.: 
Architecturai course completed m Bombay. 
Awarded Bombay Art 
. Society’s Silver Medal for 
Architectural merit. Pro- 
ceeded to England in 1029 
for higher studies. Re- 
turned qualified and specia- 
lized in 1934. DJd research 
work in various subject ; 
intricate and ambitious 
schemes handled. Prac- 
tised as Doctor Mhatro & 

Desai ; Doctor & Mhatre, 
and now on his oivn since 
1941. Honorary Architect — Parsi Uran 

Colony ; m. in 1933 Miss Juliette Degaillez 
of Lausanne — Switzerland. One daughter. 
Address : “ Dhan-Nur,” Sir Phirozshaw Mehta 
Rond, Fort, Bombay.. 



DONALDSON, John Coote, B.A., C.I.E. (1939), 
M.C. ( 1919 ), I.C.S. Jt. Secy, to the 
Governor-General (Public), b. May 24, 1895 ; 
m . . Barbara Maud Kendall. Educ. : Felsted 
School, Dublin University. Military Service 
1915-18 ; (Lt., Machine Gun Corps) I.C.S. , 
1920; -Secy, to the Governor, U.P., 1937-40. 
Address : New Delhi ; Simla. 


DORMAN-SMITH, H. E. SIR Reginald Hugh, 
P.C., 1939; Kt. cr. 1937 ; Governor of Burma 
since 1941. b. 1899 ; s. of Major E. P. 
Dorman-Smlth, Bellamont Forest, Co. Cavan ; 
m. 1921, Doreen Agnes Edith, d. of Sir John 
Watson, 2nd Bt. of Earnock ; two d. Educ. : 
Harrow ; R. M. C. Sandhurst, 15th Siklis 
(I.A.) and 5th Batt. Queen’s Royal Regt. 
(T.A.) ; County Aldehnan, 1931-35 nnd J.P- 
for Surrey ; President, National Fanners 
Union, 1936-37; M.P. (U. Petcrsfleld Divi- 
sion of Hants, 1935-40; H. : 

Agriculture & Fisheries, Delhi- 

White’s, Carlton. Address: -n 
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DOUNAKAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
IrEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH, Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b, 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. 3. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of the founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society ol Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-D; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 19!97, and its Vice-President, 
1909-11; visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Domakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : 
‘ India and the Christian Movement, ’ ‘ Christ 
in the Indian Villages,’ ‘ Christian Giving ’ and 
‘ Holy Matrimony ’ and ‘ Sabbath or Sunday ?’. 
Address ; Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 


DOSSANl, Khan Bahadur (Gulamhoosein 
Allidina Dossani). b. in Bombay 1898. 
Came to Calcutta 1910. m. in Bombay 
1920. Has one son and 
two daughters. Agent, 
H. E. H. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Bcrar, Sabi 
Palace, Calcutta. Senior 
Partner, Dossani Film Cor- 
poration, Partner, Dossani 
&. Co. (Government and 
Military Contractors). 
Partner, Dossani Bros. 
( Chief Agents : Messrs. 
Jupiter General Insurance 
Co., Ltd.). Director, Adamjl 
Jute Mills Ltd. C.alcutta Rotary Club. 
Vice-President, Muslim Cliamber of Commerce, 
Executive Committee Member, Mohomedan 
Sporting Club, Lake Club. Member, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta Club, Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club (Stand), Royal Western 
India Turf Club (Stand), Cricket Club of India. 
Three Hundred Club. Treasurer, Calcutta 
Historical Society. Address ; CO, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta. 

DOW, H.E. Sir Hugh, K.C.S.I. (1940), C.S.I. 
(1937), C.I.E. (1932), Governor of Sind. b. 
Sth May ISSO, m. Ann, d. of J. Sheffield, 
One s. one d. Educ. : Aske’s Hatcham School, 
University College, London. 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1909 and served as Assis- 
tant Collector in Sind. 

Municipal Commissioner for 
Surat, 191G-1S. Asst. 

Commr. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Recruiting, 

1918-20 and Deputy Con- 
troller of Prices. Deputy 

Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, * Bombay 1921. 

Acting Secretary, Finance 
Dept., 1923 ; I'inancinl Adviser to P.W.D. ' 
1920 : Revenue Officer, Lloyd (Suklmr) 

Barrage, 1927-33. Clialnnan, Sind Adminis- 

trative Committee, 1933-34. Jt, Secrctar)-, 
Commerce Dept., Government of India 
1934-30; Secretary, Commerce Dept., 
1930-39; Director General oi Supplies and 
Vice-Prc.sidein, War Supply Board, 1939-40. 
■Address : Government Hon.'^e, Karaclii. 


DRAKE-BROCKMAN, Sir Diody Living- 
stone, Kt. cr. 1937; C.S.I. (1933); C.I.E. 
(1927) ; late I.C.S. ; late Cliairman, U. P. 
Public Services Clommission. . Sth y. of 
late W. Drake-Brockman, Supdt. Engr. 
P. W. D. (U.P.) ; nr. Gladys Kate, d. of Into 
Major-General S. M. Rcnny, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
RwA. ; one s. one d. Educ. : Dulwich College ; 
Christ Church, O.vford (Senior Scholar); 
LItt. Hum. 1st Class, 1900 ; I.O.S., 1900 ; 
arrived India, 1901 ; Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Muttra, Gorakhpur, Etawnli, 
Agra; Assistant Settlement Officer, Banda, 
1905-08 ; Settlement Officer, All.ilmbad, 
1912-15 ; Saharnnpur, 1917-20 ; Revenue 
Member, Regency and State Council, Jodhpur 
State, 1920-29 ; Commr., Fvzabad Divn., 
1929-32 ; Bareilly, 1932-33 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P., 1933-30; retired, 1930. 
Publicalions : District Gazetteers of Sfuttra, 
Etawah, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Jhansi, Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jal.aun ; Final Settlement Reports, 
Allahabad and Saharanpur. llccrcaiions : 'Ten- 
nis, golf, etc. Address : c/oTlios. Cook &, Son, 
Ltd., Berkeley Street, W. 1 ; Bomb.ay. 

DUDHORIA, Nadaeumar Sing, g. s. or Rai 
Bodh Bing Dudhoria Bahadur of 
Azimoanj. Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. ni. 
Bister of Fateh Chand,._ 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- ' 

Bhidabad. Educ. privately. 

Honorary Magistrate, 

Special Director, Aryastan 
Insurance Co., Calcutta ; 

Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-34 ; 

Member, British Indian 
Association ; Bengal 
National Cliamber of 

Commerce; Bengal Land- 
holders’Association; Mnrw.arl Association; Ben- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha; Indian Chamber 
of Commerce; Academy of Fine Arts; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bcng.al; Calcutba Club; 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club; Bengal Fiying Club; 
Muhammadan Sporting Club; Kallghat Sportu 
Association ; Patron — Bcng.a) Music Asi'ocia- 
tlon; Life Member, Automobile Association of 
Bengal and Moban Bagnn Club, Calcutta ; 
President, Friends’ Union Club, Bcrli.amporc, 
Bengal ; Vice-President and Life Member, 
Calcutta North Club. Addrett ; Aziragnn), 
Murslildabad, BcDg.al. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jajishedji Nueserwanji, Kt., 
CJ.E., O.B.E.,D.O,(Oson), F.C.P.S.,Lt.-CoI., 
A.I.R.O., L.SI. S., J.P., Ophthalmic Snrgcon 
in charge, Sir 0. J. Ophthalmic Hospit.a! and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 18&4. n. Miss 
P.arakh. Educ.: Bombay, O.vford, Vienna ami 
London. W.as Tutor In Oplithahnoiogy, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Op!iti;a!mlc Sur- 
geon, Paisi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Opbtlnlmic Practitioner. Hon.'-'iembe.'-, 
Opiithalmoiogical .Society of Egy; ;. Snp'rin- 
tendent, Tata Jfernoriai Ifnipital. Borrs! av ; 
Fellow of tlio Bomtiay University and Ifono 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Boint'sy; vvi* 
awarded Silver .Tiibiie'' A Coronr.t;a!i M'-'ia!*. 
Publicrttions : A iiumt-er 0 ? j r.j" rv / .n.t-'xlyicg 
research and of great sci'.'.tP c -.r 
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in the Grant Medical College, 1910-30, Physi- 
cian, Sir J. J. Hospital for over 23 years. Hon. 
Major I.M.S. since 1919. Physician, the War 
Hospital for Indian troops, Bombay, 1914-21. 
President, Bombay Medical .Union, the Grant 
Medical College Society, 1939-40 and the 
British Medical Association, Bombay Branch, 
1934-40. Committee Member, St. John 
Ambulance Association, Bombay. Iff associat- 
ed with many Charitable Public Institutions. 
Publications : Some factors necessary for 
the Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis in Bombay ; 
Treatment of Tetanus and Civil and Military 
Practice ; treatment of Diarrhccas ; Dysen- 
teries and Pneumonias, etc. Address: 25, 
Marine Lines, Bombay. 


' English Public School lines. Elected member 
of all India State Ministers Committee, from 
Western India States Group in 1940. Address : 
Limbdi, 

FIELD, LiEur.-CorONEt Sir Donard MoTl-iTr 
Kt., C.I.E. (1935) ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, Ilajputana, since 1935. b. 19 A'ovcmber 
1S81. »J. 1st 1910 Muriel Hay, d. of the late 
Surgeon-General G. W. II. Hay. 2ndlyl938 
Muriel Wilhelmina (Carmen) dc Pnrodi, d. of 
Lady Forster and the late Horace dc Parodi, Ifs. 
Edt/c. : Tonbridge School, Il.M.C., Sandhurst. 
Indian Army, 1900 — 1007; Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1007 — ^1935. 
Address: Jodhpur, Itajputana. 


ESMAIL. AuntJLKARiM Paujti, Senior Part- 
ner of the firm E. A. Karim and also 
Husein Abdulkarini Panju, Bombay. Founded 
these firms in 1914. b. at Zanzibar (British 
East Africa). 1 daughter. 
Vice-President and Trustee, 
Khoja Sliia Isna Ashari 
Boarding Orphanage at 
Jamnagar, Joint Hon. Sec- 
retary, the Anjuman-I-Faiz 
I-Panjetani, for the last 0 
years. Trustee, Khoja Shia 
Isna Asharia Jamat, Bom- 
bay. Address: Panju 

House, 13S-40, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. 

FAEIDKOT, C.triAiN H, H. Farza.nd-i- 
Saadat Nisiian Hazrat-i-Kai8ar-i-Hind, 
Brarbans, Eaja Sir Harindar Sinor 
BAHAD im, K.C.S.I. of. b. 1916, s. In 1918 
rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Farldkot, Punjab, 

FARKAir, Arthur Courtnev, B.A. (1011), 
F. E. Hist, Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dh.arwar. * b, June 15, 1800 . 1 
Ediic.: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Dharwar. 

* 

F.-VTEHSINHJI, Eajkumar OF LlMBDI. b. 
7th October 1900. Educ. : at Eajkumar 
College, Eajkot, Peterhouse, Cambridge, Inner 
Temple, London. Took two honours degree: j 
B.A.,LIi.B., at Cambridge 
in 1922 and called to the 
Bar, 1924. m. Eajkumari 
A’irmalkumarl, d. of Col. 

Eajkumar Pritbir.ajsinl)ji of 
Eajpipla. Two sons. 

Appointed Dewan, Limbdi 
State, September 1924. 

Accompanied H.H. of PaLan- 
Speci.al Secretary to 
of Kations in 1928. 
iccoming Dewan has 

introduced many reforms I 

both administrative and soci.al within the] 
State. n.as revised and codified all State laws. I 
lias abolished child-marriages and wasteful ’ 
caste customs. Has introduced whollvj 
elected Municipality In the town of Limbdi 1 

. and wholly elected Panchayat.' in ali unalicnat- ■ 
ed vill.ages of the State. Has also taken pro- > 
mincnt p.art in converting the Eajkumar' 
College at Eajkot info a Public School on ' 


pur as 
League 
Since 1: 




PISHEE, Lt.-Cor. Gerai.I) Thomas, C.I.E. 
(1938), Eesident for Central India, b. 27th 
August, 1887. m. to Euth Alice c. d. of Brig.- 
Genernl Sir Edward Lc Marchant, Bart., C.B., 
C.B.E. Educ. : Bradflcld and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. l/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Elfics, 1009 ; 
Indian Politic.al Service 1916 ; served Korth- 
West Frontier, Ccntr.al India, Baluchistan, 
Persia, Aden, Kathiawar, Hyderabad ; Chief 
Minister, Kapurthala St.atc, 1935-1037 ; 
Eesident af Gwalior and for the States of 
Eampur and Benares, 1937-1940; Eesident 
for Central India 1940, Address : Indore 
Eesidcncy, C. I. 

FITZE, SIR Kenneth, K.C.I.E. (1941), B.A. 
Oxon., C.I.E. ^932). Political Sccrctarj' to 
H.E.- The Crown Ecprcscntnfivc. b. .Tan. C, 
1887 ; m. Helena rf. of F. J. Bairsto. Ednr. : 
Marlborough and Corpus Chrlstl College, 
O.vford. Entered I.C.S. 1011 ; cmploj'cd in 
Political Dept, since 1915; lield the post of 
Eesident for Central India, 1935-40. Address : 
Political Dept., Delhi ; and Mendv.alc House, 
Ecdhlll, Surrey. 

FITZHEEBEET, Vlor.-AHMir.AL SIR HERIirr.T, 
K.C.I.E. (1941), C.B. (1937); C.M.G. (1019); 
Eoyai Xavy. b. 10 .August 1685 ; son of late 
Samuel tV.nidharn Fitzherbert of Kingswc.ar, 
Devon ; m. E.aebcl. 2m! daughter of Col. L. 11. 
Hanbury. Joined H. M. S. Britannia, 1900 ; 
Lieutenant, 1007; Commander, 1917 ; Captain, 
1924 ; Ecar-Admlr.al, 1930; served Battle ol 
Jutland (despatches) ; Flag-IJcutcnant to 
Comraandcr-in-Clilef, Grand Fleet, 1914-10 ; 
comm.andcd Signal School, Portsinoulh, 1032- 
34; H. M. S. Devonshire, 1924-30; Flag 
Officer Commanding Eoyai Indian Kavy, 
1937. Promoted Vicc-Admlr.il, 1939 ; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; Eu^slan 
Order of St. Anne. Address: Admiral’s 
House, Bombay. 

FITZ>LVUEICE, DESMOND FlTZJonN, Lt.-Col., 
Eoyai, Engineers (retired, 1030); B.A., 
(Uons.), C.aut.ab. C.I.E. (1941), J, P. .’dns'.e.'. 
Security Printing, India and Controller of 
Stamps', b. 17 August 1893. m. 1920, Kaney, 
d. of itev. John Sbcrloek .and .'frs. I.' a'.'-, » ( 

Gray.iwood, Surrey. 1 y. 3 d. Ed':'-: Bradfifl l 
CoUege and P.oyal Milit.ary .Acad’ iny. 
wicb, 191’2-14 : Cambridge Cjir.e.'-slly, 192 i).‘_g; 
Servc>! wlrb Eoyai Engineers in lo f.-i- 

um and Iialv during Great War, 1911-191’'; 
Woundtsi, 1915; in I"-;p-.vb'9 

1918; lEftructor, E. M. -A., v, 
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— /olunteer Corps. Publications Critical 
editions of many Sanskrit classics for the 
use of University students, which include 
Kalidasa’s . Kitusamliara ; Kalidasa’s Satam- 
tala ; Bana’s Harsacarita ; Dandin’s Dasa- 
kumara Caiita ; Bhatta Narayana’s Vehisam- 
hara, Annambhatta’s Tarka Samgraha, 

, Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta ; Mammata's 
Kavyaprakasa, etc. Address : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

GANDHI, Bhanju Kam, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex.-Binance Minister, N. W. P. Province. 
b. October 1838 ; m. Shrimati Baldevi,- d. of 
L. Sukhu Ham Jawa of Dera Ismail Khan, 
Educ. : C. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore. Edited 
for some time " Frontier Advocate ”, Dera 
Ismail Khan, " Punjab Advocate,” Mianwali, 
and “ Bharat Mata Lahore. Started 
practice as a lawyer in 1917, non-co-operated 
in 1922, convicted in 1930, for taking part in 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, was 
President, Bar Association, Mianwali, for a 
long time ; Kesigned from the cabinet in 
NoV. 1939, in obedience to tlie orders of the 
Congress High Command. Address : Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

GANDHI, Manmohan PunusnoTTAM, M.A., 
F.ll. Ecou. S., F.S.S., offg. Controller of 
Supplies, Govt, of India, Calcutta, b. 5th 
November, 1901. Educ. : Bombay and 
Benares Hindu University, ni. 1926, Ram- 
bhagauri, G. A. Joined Bombay Labour 
Office as Statistical Assistant, 1920; Secretary, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1926-36 ; Secretary, Indian Sugar Mills 
Association ; Secretary, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, 1932-30 : Secretary, 
Indian National Committee & Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry, 
1929-30 ; Head, Credit Department, National 
City Dank of New York, Calcutta, 1930-37 ; 
Cliief Commercial Manager, Dalmia Cement, 
Ltd., and Bohtas Industries Ltd. ; Director, 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, 1937-40 ; Manager, 
Kalyanji Mavji & Co., Colliery Projuietors, 
1940-41 ; Member, U.P. and Bihar Power 
Alcohol Committee, 1938 and Bihar Govern- 
ment Labour Enquiry Committee, 1940. 
Publications : Various papers to Economic 
Conferences ; An Annual each year in October 
on the Indian Sugar Industry, and the Indian 
Cotton Te.xtile Industrj'. Address; 30, 
Puddupukur Road, Calcutta. 


GANDHI, MOHAXDAS Kauamchakd, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1809. 
Educ.: at Rajkot, Bliavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Eitluarrar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. Daring the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(19IS-lP)and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Kliil.afat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notable 
those in South and E.ast Africa. Sentenced 
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to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922 ; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned, 6th May, 1930 and 
released 26th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Round Table Conferenee, 1931. Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th. 
1933. Undertook a “Fast unto death” 
at l^jkot in 1939 to induce the Thakore Saheb 
to implement his promise of reforms but 
broke it on the Viceroy’s intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, whose judgment went in his 
favour. Inaugurated in Oct. 1940 a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience. Publica- 
tions : " Indian Home Rule,” “ Universal- 

Dawn,” “Young India,” “Nava Jivau ” 
(Hindi and Gujarati), “ Autobiography ” 
2 Vols., “ Self-Indulgence vs. Self-control ”, 
“ Guide to Health also “ Harijan ” in 
English, Gujarati and Hindi. Address : 
Sevagram, near Wardha. 


GANGARAMA KAUtA, B.A., C.I.E. (June 
1930) : I.A. & A.S., Retired; b. 9 May 1877. m. 
to Bhagya'oharee Wanchoo of Lahore and 
Delhi. Educ. ; Government College, Lahore. 
Assistant Examiner of Public Works 
Accounts, 1896; rose to Accountant-General, 
Central Revenues, 1925-1928 ; Director, Rail- 
way Audit, 1929-30 ; ControUer, Civil 
Accounts, 1930-32 ; appointed acting Auditor- 
General, September 1930 to January 1931 ; 
Member, Posts and Telegraphs Accounts 
Enquiry Committee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay 
Reorganisation Committee, 1932 ; Member, 
Sind Administrative Committee, 1933-34 ; 
Acting Honorary Treasurer, Indian Red Cros.s 
Society and St. John Ambulance Association 
(1930, 1933, 1935 and 1930) ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian Public Schools Society upto 1930 ; 
Hon. Treasurer, All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association ; Hon. Treasurer, Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund (India), 1934- 
35 : Chief Minister, Jind State (Punjab) ; 
Fellow, Punjab University. Address ; New 
Delhi, Simla, Sangrur (Jind State). 


GANGULEE, NagendKA NATH, B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Ph.D., C.I.E. (1929). Author and lecturer. 
b. November 2, 1SS9 ; rn. to f/.d. of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Educ: at University 
of Calcutta, of Illinois (U.S..A.), and of 
London. Professor of .Agriculture and Rural 
Economics in the University of Cal- 
cutta (1921-1931) ; member. Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture In India (1020-192S) ; 
Imperial Advisory Council of Agri- 
cultural Researcli (1929-1931) ; Govern- 
ing Body of the International Institute 
of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (1934-1939). PubHealionn: Pro- 
blems of Indian Agriculture (vernacular). 



and his environment (1935): Ihe tr-at 
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GOSALIA,>Sm Harilal Nimchand, Kt. (1938) ; 
Dhvaa Bahadvtr (1933); M.A., LL.B. Prime 
Minister, Kotah (Bajputana). b. September 5, 

. 1877 ; m. Jadavbehen, Ediic.: Alfred High 
School, Bajkot, Elphinstone College and Law 
College, Bombay. Started life as a Vakil in 
, Abmedabadj. was Honorary Asst. Public Pro- 
secutor, Ahmedabad, Sub-Judge in Batnagiri 
and Thana Districts and transferred to Political 
Service under the Bombay Government in 
1907 ; served as Deputy Political Agent, 
Kathiawar, Accounts and Finance Officer, 
Kathiawar Political Agency, Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Palanpur, Civil Judge, and District 
and Sessions Judge, Kathiawar ; services 
lent by the Government of India to Barwani 
State in 1930 ; as President of the Council 
of Administration on account of the minority 
of His Highness the Bana in which post lie 
remained till he went over to Kotah service; 
Appointed. Prime Minister, Kotah State in 
January 1942 ; prominent social reformer and 
pionear of famale education in Kathiawar. 
Bepresented the States of Central India at 
the All-India Conference on Medical School 
Education in India held in Delhi in Novem- 
ber, 1938. Address : Kotah (Bajputana) and 
Bajkot (Kathiawar). 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar. Indian Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1923-30. Son of Baja 
Kisorilal Goswami of Serampore, member of 
first Bengal Executive Council, b. 1898. 
Edue. : Presidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris. Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Section. Member, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly since 1937 
and Deputy Leader of the Congress Party. 
Address ; The Baj Baree, Serampore ; 
Balney Park, Ballygungo, Calcutta ; 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Sir Basil John, Kt.. C.M.G. (1929), 
C.l.E. (1921), I.C.S., Political Officer in 
Sikkim, b. 1883. m. (late) Lorraine Mac- 
donald (Kcbbell). Educ. : Winchester; New 
College, Oxford. Address: The Besldcncy, 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

QOUB, SIR HARI SINGH, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Ixjgis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 : Barrister-at-Law. 
b. 26 Nov. 1872. Edue. : Go^■t. High School, 
Saugor; Hislop Coll., Nagpur; Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22 ; First Vice-Chancellor, and | 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed,; 
1st May 1924-1926 ; Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur; 
University (1936-8); President of theilighl 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian ; 
Central Committee, Leader of the National i 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of thej 
Opposition, 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint, 
Committee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon. Member i 
of the .Anthenajum Club, National Liberal i 
Club and British Empire Society. Puldica-l 
Hons : I.aw of transfer in British India, 3 vols. j 
(Cth Edition); Penal Law of British India,! 
2 vols. (5th Edition); Hindu Code (4tb; 
Edition). The. Spirit of Buddhism (4th I 
reprint); His only Love; Lost Souls .Storyl 


. of the Indian Bevolution ; Bandom Bhymes 
and other poems. Address : C/o Begistrar, 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
London. 

GOVINDOSS CHATHOORBHOOJADOSS, DlWAN 
Bahadur, Ex-M.L.C. b. 20th February 1878 ; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras, 1914 ; Presented a 
statue of late H. M. King 
George V to Madras city ; 
a founder of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce; Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A. ; one 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director 
of the Indian* Bank Ltd.; 

Director, Madras Telephone 
Company ; was a Trustee of the Madras Port 
for 16 years ; was Director of the Central 
Bank of India, Madras, and the Bank of 
Hindusthan Ltd., Madras ; Director and 
Vice-President, Madras City Co-operative 
Bank; President, Hindu Central Committee, 
and Vice-President, Servants of Dharma 
Society, Madras; Member, Local Board 
of the Beserve Bank of India ; Member, 
Board of Studies, University of Madras. 
Address: 459, Mint Street, Park Town, 
Madras. Telephone iVo. 2151 ; Telegraphic 
Address: C/o Diamond. 

GBAHA5I, VERT Bev. John Anderson, o.i.e., 
1911; V.D., r.R.G.s., P.E.S.A.; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1035); 
Silver Jubilee Medal; M.A; (Edin.), D.D. 
(Edin.) and LL.D. (Aberdeen); Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Jlis- 
sonary of the Church of Scotland, at 
Kalimpong, Bengal, since 1889 ; Hon. 
Superintendent of the ' St. Andrew's 
Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children ; b. 8th Sept. 1861'; ». of 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardrots, N. B. : m. 1889, 
Kate M’Conachle {d. 1919), Edinburgh, 

{Kaiser-i-Hind Gold jledallJst, 1916) ; two s. 
four d. Edue.: Cardross Parish School; 
Glasgow High School: Edlnburnh University. 
Was in the Horae Civil Sendee in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. 
Publications: On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands; Missionary Expansion of the 
Beformed Churches ; The Education of the 
Anglo-Indian Child; Stray Thoughts on a 
Universal Bcllgion. Address : Kalimpong, 
Bengal. 



GBANT, Lieut.-Coloxel (Honv. Colonel) 
LEON.4RD Bishop, C.l.E. (1936), T.D. (1922), 
Bt. Major (1919), Secretary. United Service 
Club, Simla ; Commanding the Simla Blil'-j' 
(A.F.I.) ; m. to Eileen Staveley Shackle 
Edue.: Felsted School, 1694-1900. An'hi 
tect, 1900-14 ; Territorial Army, VjOO-JKZ : 
Armv Service, 1914-1922 : Auiilbry 1 orce, 
India, since 1923; Seerctarj-, UnltM FenJee 
Club, Simla, since 1922; Avent to f; 

Begenev, Nabha State, since 1924. — s- 

Unlted Sendee aub, Simla. 
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3E.AVELY, Febdeeio Hkney.D.Sc., F.A.S.B., 
F.N.I.j (Retd.) Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras, h. 7tR- Dec. 1885. «i. 
Laura Balling. Hduc. : Ackworth and 

Bootliam Schools and Victoria Dniv. of 
Manchester. Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras. 
Publications : Various papers on Indian 
Biology and Archseology mostly in the Re- 
cords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
and in the Bulletin of the Madras Government 
Museum. Address: Association . Hill, 

Kodalkanal. 

GRAY, Sir Alexander George, Kt. (1940); 
J.P. (1918) ; Manager, Bank of India, Ltd. 
Vice-President, Indian Institute of Bankers. 
b. 1884, in. Dulce Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. 
Educ. : Macclesfield Grammar School. Pairs 
Bank, Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived 
India, 1905 ; entered service of the Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1908 ; Sheriff, of Bombay, 1937. 
Address : 88, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

GREENFIELD, HENRY Chaelen, C.S.I., 
1941; C.I.E., 1934; B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. 
Ad^iser to the Governor of C.P. and Berar. 
b. 8th Dec., 1885 ; m. Helen Macmillan ; 
Educ.: Lancing College, and Pembroke College, 
Oxon. Entered I.C.S. 1910 ; served in the 
Central Provs. as asstt. Coramr.; under-sec. 
to chief commr., July to Sept., 1913 ; asstt. 
Commr., Ajmcr-Mcnvara, May, 1915 ; comnir. 
•■emp.), Ajmer-Merw.ara, Dec., 1910 to Jan., 
17 ; 2ik1 as.stt. to A.G.G. in' Rajputaua, 
y, 1918 ; dep. Commr. (provl.), Feb., 1921 ; 
imfd., Aug., 1923 ; rev. sec. to Govt., April, 
1927, and again, July, 1928 ; secty. in settlts. 
and land records, etc., depts., Jan., 1929 ; 
commr. of settlements and dir., land records. 
Mar.. 1933 ; Offg. commr., JLay, 1933 ; confd. 
(provl.), July, 1934 ; subst.. May, 1930; 
tempy. member, Gov.’s Exec. Council, Central 
Provs., during March., 1937. Address : Nag- 
pur, C.P,, India. 

GREGORY, Sir Theodore Ejianuel, Kt. 
(1942), D.Sc. (Econ.), London. Economic 
Advisor to the Govt, of India, b. Sept. 
10, 1890 \Educ. : London School of Economics. 
Prof, of Social Economics, Manchester, 1930-32 
Prof, of Economics, London University, 
1920-37. Publications: Various Works on 
'TarifTs, Monetary Policy and Banking and 
Currency History. Address : New Delhi. 

GRITEIN, Ar.TiiUR Cecil, O.B.E., (Mil. Dm, 
1910), B.E., Gen. Mgr., North Western Rly. 
b. 30th March, 18SS ; in. Beryl Kathleen Dillon 
Flynn, d. late J. D. Flynn, C.I.B., Educ.: 
Privately and Liverpool Univ. Came to India 
1911 and po.sted as Asst. Engineer, N. W. 
Rly. Employed on survey and costruction 
and open line works imtil 1914. Being 
commissioned in the Roy.al Re.servc Engineers, 
recalled to military duty in 1914. War 
Service until 1919. Employed at War Oincc 
in connection with Peace Conference Paris, 
with transportation Commission 1919-20. 
Services lent to Iraq as Dy. of Rly's and later 


Dir. of Rlys. Returned to India in Nov. 1925. 
Executive Engineer, and on special duty in 
connection with Railway working of Karachi 
Port Trust. Deputy Agent, N. W. Rly.; 
and later Div. Supdt. Secy. Railway Board, 
May, 1938 and Gen. Mgr. N.-W. Railway, 
since June, 1940. Address : 2, Mayo Gar- 
dens, Lahore. 

GRUER, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold 
George, M.A., Bar-at-Laiv, I.C.S., Judge, 
High Court, Nagpur, b. 6th May, 1886. Educ '.: 
Robert Gordon’s CoU. Aberdeen, Aberdeen 
Univ., and Christ Church, Oxford; apptd. 
after examination of 1909 ; arrived in India, 
26th Nov., 1910, and served in the Central 
Provs., as asstt. commr.; addl. sr. sub-judge. 
July to Oct., 1915 ; sub-Judge, .June, 1917 ; 
on mil. service, (I.A.R.P.), Nov., 1917 to 
March, 1919 ; Ofig. dist. and sess. judge, 
Feb., 1923; confd., Nov., 1925 ;, offg.^ addl. 
judl. commr., Jime, 1934 ; and again. Sept. 
1935 ; Judge, High Court, Nagpiu, Jan. 1936. 
Address : Palm Road, Nagpur, C.P. 

GULAMJILANI, BlJLIKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 
OF Wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, who died 
in 1930. Eldest daughter by the present 
Begum Saheba married to Prince Abdul Hamid 
Khan, Manavadar State and the younger to 
H. H. The Nawabsaheb of .Kiirwai State. 
Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served 
in the Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 
1906-08 ; was Additional Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council ; and Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice- 
President, Bombay Presidency Muslim League 
and is permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam; appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E. the Governor of Bombay in 1929. Was 
President of the State Council, Jaora State. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GULLILAND, Major Colin Campbell, Secre- 
tary and Clerk of the Course, Royal Western 
India Turf Club., Ltd., and Commandane, 
H. E. The Governor’s Body Guard, Bombay, 
b. 2nd December 1892. in. Margaret Patreia. 
Gulliland Inee Denehy). Educ. : Oundil 
School. Joined F. W. Hellgers & Co., London, 
■1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served with Indian 
Cavalry, 1915-1919 ; saw active service with 
32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 1918-19 ; with 
Croft and Forbes, 1919-29; Partner, Croft 
and Forbes Exchange Brokers, Bombay; 
served as member of Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; joined W. I. T. C. 
as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 1929. Address: 
5, Buniett Road, Poona. 

GUPTA, The Hon. Mr. Guanshyamsino, 
B.So., LL.B., Speaker, the Central Provinces 
Leg. Assembly, b. 1886 ; m. Mrs. ‘ Jai Devi 
Gupta. Educ. : Raipur, Jubbulpore, Allaha- 
bad. President, M. C. Drug; Chairman, 
Dt. Cl., Drug ; Chairman, Co-operative Bank, 
Drug ; Member, C, P. Legislative Council 
(1923-29) ; Leader of the Congress Party and 
of Opposition in C. P. Legislative Council 
(1926-29); Member, A.l.C.C. (1921-30); 
M.L.A. (Central), 1934-37 ; President of the 
Arya Samajas of C. P. and Berar, 1920-37 ; 
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President, International Aryan League, 1937 ; 
Publication : Bharat Shiksha Adarsh (Ideal- 
of-national education). Address: Drug, C.P. 

GUPTA, Lai, A BAM Gopal, Son of the Late 
Lala Biharilalii of Messrs. Biharila) Bam 
Charan. b. 1919. m. 1937. Managing 

Agent, Lakshmi Batan 

i — Cotton Mills, India Supplies 

& Northern India Trading 
! Co'-i Director of Alluminium 

1 pi ' Corporation, Asansol, con- 

! nected with a large number 

\ \ t of public institutions ; has 

i •, . given thousands of Bupees 

. in charity ; Travelled all 

over the world in 1939-40. 
Recreation : Driving, sports, 
and travelling. Address : 
Behari Niwas, Chatai 

Mahal, Cawnpore. 

GUPTA, Laia Bam Batan, Son of the Late 
Lala Biharilalji, Proprietor of Messrs. 
Biharilal Bam Charan, Cawnpore ; h. 1906. 
m. 1919. For several years 
Vice-President of the Local 
Congress Committee, was 
imprisoned during the 1931 
civil disobedience move- 
ment. On his return from 
jail went for a world tour. 

In 1935, started Sri 
Lakshmi Batan Cotton 
Mills, Cawnpore, of which lie 
is tlic Managing Director; 
went to Europe for second 
time in 1938. Has now 
acquired the Alumhiiuni Corporation of India 
Ltd., Asansol, and is its Managing Director. 
Managing Agent of Slessrs. India Supplies, 
Northern India Trading Co., and Biharilal 
Bam Charan, etc. President of the Merchants’ 
Chamber, U.P., for two years and member 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce Executive. Connected with 
several public institutions, has given lakhs 
of rupees in charities. Publication “Dwitiya 
Mahayuddlia ke Purwa ka Sansar ” — a 
Voluminous work on World Travel ; Recreation: 
Biding, driving and travel. Address: Bibari 
Kiwas, Ciiatai Mahal, Cawnpore. 

GUPTA, Satyendha Nath, I.C.S., B.A. 
(Cant.ab.), C.I.E. (1935), Magistrate and 
Collector, Bengal, b. 29th JiUy 1895. in. 
to Frieda (nee Bogge). Educ. ; St. Paul’s 
School, London (foundation scholar) and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (classic.al scholar). 
Passed I.C.S. E.x.amination, 1917 ; joined 
service, 1918 ; Asstt. Magistrate and (iollector, 
Bengal ; Magistrate and Collector, 1925 ; 
Deputy Trade Commissioner, London. 1928 ; 
Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
1931-37; Collector of Customs, 1937; 
Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1938; Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, 1939 ; Collector of Customs, 
Karachi, 1940. PubUcations : Annual Reports 
of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg. 
Aniittal Reports of the Collector of Customs, 
Karachi. Address: C/o Grindlav & Co., 
Calcnfta. National Liberal Club,' Wliitehall 
Place, S.W.l. 
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GUZDEB, Nhsseb,wai5ji Sohabji, J.P., Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Parsee 
Zoroastrian. b. 6th May 1871. ni. Goolbanu 
a niece of Sir J. Kothare Kurrachi has 6 
daughters : 2 sons, senior 
Partner : Nusserwanji S. 

Guzder & Co., Landing and 
Shipping contractors. Has 
widely travelled several 
times to China, Japan, - 
America and Europe. 

Freemason of 36 years 
standing, a Past Master in 
1930, appointed Hon. Sub. 

Grand Master, A.S.F.I. He 
was the only person from 
whole of India to fly by 
Graf Zappelin from Germany to Buenos Ayres 
Via Bio-de-Janeiro in South America and back 
distance of 16,000 miles in 13 days. First 
5,000 miles non stop in 66 hours. Office 
Address : Canada Building, also Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

6WALI0B, His Highness the Maharaja of. 
See Indian Princes’ Section. 





GWYEB, The Hon. Sir M.AIJRIOB Linford, 
M.A., D.C.L. (Oxon.), K.C.B. (1927), 
K.C.S.I. (1936), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct. 1, 1937 ; 
nce-Chancellor of Delhi University, since 1938. 
6. 25th April 1878 ; m. Alsina Helen Marion 
Burdett, elder daughter of Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O, Educ. : "Westminster; 
Christ Church, Oxford (hon. Student, 1937) ; 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1902 
(Hon. Bencher, 1937) ; K. C., 1930 ; Legal- 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping, 1916-19 ; 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1919-26 ; 
H. M. Procurator-General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1926-33 ; First ■ Parliamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 1934-37. Address : 
Chief Justice’s Lodgings, New Delhi. 


HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922), 
K.C.S.I. (1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), LL.D. 
b. Sept. 22, 1869. m. Sadathun Nisa 

Begum. Educ.: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888; in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Boyal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before JMblic Services 
Commn., served ns a co-opted membw on 
Beforms Committee, Member, Boyal 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in Inow . 
Nov. 1923, March 1924, Member 
of tbo Governor of S^dras 19-0-4^, 
Member of the Vlceroy’s,.Conn^JW>-^^,j, 
Leader of the laAiw 'KAtioa «* 
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Africa, 1926-27, Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Dewan of Travancore, 1934-36. Address: 
llalahar Hill, Bombay. 

lAJI "Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur (1926), 
M.B.E. (1936), Director of Pioneer Arms Co., 
Delhi. Treasurer, Bed Crescent Fund, 1910- 
12. During Great War (1918) worked as Hon. 
Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War Loan 
Committee. Elected to Municipal Board, 
1916 to 1922. Elected Cantonment Com- 
mittee, 1926 to 1930. Elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1920, 1923 and 1930 and 
remained in ofSce for 10 years. Appointed 
in 1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates; in 
1930 Special First class powers conferred 
and in 1935 same powers for life awarded. 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj Committee 
of India, 1922 ; President, U. P. Punjabi 
Sowdagar Conference, 1930. Chairman, 
All-India Muslim, Conference, 1936 ; President, 
Ayurvedic & Unani Tibbi Anjuman, United 
Provinces, Sleferut since 1930 ; Member, U.P. 
Provincial War Council. Address : Kashmiri 
Gate, Dellii. Phone ; 5341. 

HAKSAE, Col. Sir Kailas Naeain, Kt., 
1923; C.I.E.,LL,D.,Mashir-i-Khaa Bahadur. 
Personal Adviser to His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Jammu and Kashmir and Guardian 
, to the HcirrApparcnt. b. 20th February 1878; 
s. of Ps. Har Narain Haksar ; g.s. of Eai 
Bahadur Dharam Narain Haksar, C.I.E., one 
s. tlirce d. 'Ednc.: Victoria College, Gwalior; 
Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
. of History and Philosophy, 1899-1903 j 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Sclndla, 
1903-12 ; Under-Secretary, Political De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905-1907 ; 
Capt., 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1905; Major, 1904 ; Lt.-Col., 1907 ; Col., 

1 924 ; Senior Member, Board of Eevenue, 
1909-14 ; Delegate to both Bound Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and' its 
Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee, Secretarj'- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Bound Table 
Conference ; Political Member, Gw.alior 
Durbar, 1912-1937 ; Prime Minister. Bikaner 
St.ate, 1938-39. Publicntioiis : (with H. M. 
Bulll ^fadho Eao Scindia, 1925 ; (with K. M. 
Panikkar) Federal India, 1930. Address: 
Jammu Tawi, Srinagar. 

HALDAB, Hir.ilal, M.A. (1887). Ph.D. (1910). 
b. 30th April, 1865. m. Subala Datta. 
Eihic, : General A.sscrahly’.s Institution, Cal- 
eutta. Teacher, City Collegiate School, Sova 
Bazar, 1888-00 ; Professor of Pliilosophy and 
Engli.sh, P.aj Cliundra College. B.ari.sal, 
1890-02; Professor, Philosophy and English! 
Literature, Berhampur College, Bengal, 
1892-1911; Professor of Pitilosopliy, City Col- 
lege, and University Lecturer in Philosophy, 
1!>11-14 ; University Lecturer in Piiilosopliy, 
1914-21 ; Professor of Philosophy in tlie Uni- 
versity of Calcntt.a, 1921-31 ; GeofgeVProfe.=sor 
of Pliiiosophy, 1031-3.3 ; President, Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 1033-34 ; 

. OrdinaryFclIow, Calcutta University, 1913-2.3, 
1926-38. Publications : Keo-IIiqelianism ; Ttco 
Essatjs on General Philosophy and Ethics; 
Psychical Eeseatch and Man's Survival of 


Bodily Death ; . various articles . on philoso- 
phical subjects. ' Address: P.' 49, Manick- 
talla, Calcutta. ... 

HALL, Sir John Frederick, Kt. cz. (1938); 
C.S.I. (1937); C.I.E. (1931) ; O.B.E. (1919) ; 
Chairman, Madras Public Service Commis- 
sion. b. 1882 ; s. of late John Hall of Hull. 
m. 1908, Lucy lUizaheth, d. of Bev. John 
Tate, Thessalonf, Canada; ones.^onetf. Educ.: 
Hymers College, Hull ; Clare College, ' Cam- 
bridge. Entered T.C.S., 1905 ; Collector, and 
■District Magistrate; Secretary to Government, 
Bevenue Department ; Commissioner of 
Labour ; Member of . the Board of -Eevenue, 
Madras. Betired from I.C.S., 1940. 

Address : Victoria Buildings, Egmore, Madras. 
Clubs : East India and'Sports ;Madras. 



HALLETT, H. E. Sir Maurice Garnier, 
K.C.S.I., B.A; (Oxon.); C.I.E. (1930).; 
C.S.I. (1934) ; I.C.S., Governor of the 

United ftovinces, Dec, 6, 1939, b. 28th Octl 
1883. m. Q. C. M. Veasey. 

Educ. : Winchester College 
and New, College, Oxford. 

Appointed tp I.C.S., 1907;' 

Under-Secretary, Bihar and ■ 

Orissa, 1913-15 ; Magistrate 
. and Collector, l’916-20 ; 

Secretary, Local ' Self- 
Government Dept., Bihar 
and OrLssa, 191 9:24 ; Magis- 
trate-Collector, 1025-29 ; 

Commissioner, 1929-30; 

. Chief Secretary to Govt, of 
Bihar and OrLssa, 1 930-32 ; Home Secretary, 
Govt, of India, 1932-30 ; Governor of Bihar, 
1937-39. Address : Governor’s Camp, U.P. 

HAMIED, A. KhWAJA, Dr., B.So., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin), A.I.C., F.C.S. (London), M.L.C., 
Bombay. Graduated in science from 
' Allahabad University in 1920 and was on the 
staff of the National Mus- 
lim University, Aligarh, as 
Beader in Chemistry upto 
1923. In 1924 left for 
Europe and joined the Ber- 
•, ! lin 'University where he 
i '".'y- D’orked under Professors 
Bosenheim, Nernst, Haber, 

. • j Spranger and Freundlich. 
"J He obtained Doctorate 
from Berlin University in 
1927 and ' stayed several 
years in Europe for 
study of chemical and 
pharmaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay in January 1931 and soon established 
a business in chemical and pharmaceutical 
products and several other lines. He was 
a member of the Syndicate of the Aligarh 
Muslim University till October 1936, and 
is at present a member of the Court. His 
latest industrial enterprise is the Chemical, 
Industrial and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd., briefly known as “ CIPLA," of which 
he is the I’echnical Expert and also Managing 
Director. He is a Member of the Drug 
Committee appointed by the Government of 
India under the Industrial Eese.arch Board. 
b. October 31, 1898. Address: 12, Bampart 
Bow, Fort, Bombay, 
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HAMLL, Hakrt, B.A., Deputy Director, 

. Public Instruction, Bombay Province. 

• Formerly Secretary Federal^ Public Service 
Commission, Principal, Elpliinstone College, 
Bombay. 6. 3 Aiig. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp, muc.: Boyai;' Academical Institu- 
tion, Belfast and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S. in 1919. 
Address : Poona. 

HAmLTON, Arohibalp Henry pb Bprgb, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Allaliabad. b. 4th July 1886; wi. Suzanne 
Migneau. Bdw. : King’s School, Canterbury, 
Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge. Indi.an 
Civil Sendee; District and Sessions Judge 
(1925) ; Olfg. Legal Keniembrancer (1923) ; 
Judicial Secretary to Government (1928); 
Acting Judicial Commissioner, N.W.F.P. 
(1936). Address : Allahabad. 

HAMMOND, William Henry, M.A., J.P., 
F.U.G.S., M.K.S.T., V.D., A.-D.-C., Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate ; Late Principal, 
Anglo-Scottisli Education Society. Col. 
Commandant, Bombay Contingent, 1937. 
A.D.C. to H. M. The King- Emperor, b. April 
20, 1886 ; m. Dorothy Djunoke, d. of late H. 
Dymoke of Scrivelsby Hall, Lincolnshire, 
Educ.: Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address : 
Eoyal llombay Yacht Club, Port, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, M.A., Dip. Ed., 
J.P., Member, Bombay-Sind Public Service 
Commission ; Fellow, Univ. of Bombay, b. 
1 May, 1890. Educ.; Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
m. Stella, only d. of the late Sir Townsend 
Fentvick, K,C.M.G., Appt. to I.E.S. , 1913 ; 
Prof., Gujarat Coll., Ahmcdabad, and El- 
phinstone Coll., Bombay, 1914-20 ; Yice- 
Principal, Kamatak Coll., Dharwar, 1920-23 
and Principal, 1923-30'; Principal, Secondary 
Training Coll., Bombay, 1930-39 ; Secy., 
Federal Public Service Commission, 1939-40 ; 
Principal, Secondary Training Coll., Bombay, 
1940-42 ; Member, Bombay-Sind Public 
Service Commission, 1942. Address : Malabar 
Court, Eidge Eoad, Bombay. 

HANUT SiNGii, Kao Kaja — Kao Bahappr 
(1937) ; Lt.-Colonel (Jodhpur State Forces, 
(1941). Major (1934); Captain (18th K.E.O., 
(1921). Personal Military Secretary to His 
Highness, Jodhpur, b. 1900. 
s. of His late Highness 
General Maharaja SirPratap 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur. 
rrf. 1921, d. of His late 
Highness Maliaraja Sir 
Madhosinghji Bahadur of 
Jaipur. First wife died, 
1931. m. again (1934) d. 
of His Late Highness 
Mahar.aja of Sirraoor 
Nahan. Has 3 sons. Holds i 
Jagir. Served European 
W.ar, 1914-18. Private Sccrctarv to His 
Late Highness M.aharaja Itegent of Jodhpur, 
1917-22. Comptroller of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
1923-25. Nigrani Officer, Stables, 1925-33. 
Comptroller of Stables to H. H., 1933-41 
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Also worked as Military Secretary to His 
Highness. Is one of the two 9 handicap 
Polo Players in India; A player of inter- 
national-repute; considered as an authority 
on Polo. Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Indian and English teams and 
has won innumerable trophies in India and 
England. Medals — Coronation 1911, 1914-15 
Star, General Service, French War, Victory 
1918, Jubilee 1935, Coronation 1937. Recrea- 
tions ; Polo, slrooting, pigsticking, rackets. 
Address; Sarkar’s Bungalow, Batanada, 
Jodhpur. 

HARBANS SiNfiH Bear, Sirdar; Bar-at-Laiv, 
Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, Malerkotla 
State; large landowner in Ferozeppre and 
Hissar Districts (Punjab) ; b, September 
1905; e. F.C. College, Lahore, 

Edinbiurgh University and 
Middle' Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 

M.E,.A.S. (1925), F.K.G.S. 

(1926) and Governor, Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Railway Traffic on 
L.M.S. (England) ; m. 

Jaswant Kaur, M.E.A.S., 

F.E.Q.S., daughter of Rai 
Bahadur S. Bishan Singh, 

I.S.E. of New Delhi ; one s. live d. ; 
has travelled extensively in almost all parts 
of India and has visited Europe twice; 
President, Khalsa Jatha (Association) 
British Isles (1926-27), Joint Secretary, 
Indian Majlis, London (1925-20); Vice-- 

' President, Bhuplndra High School, Moga; 
Member, Central Gurdwara Board, Punjab 
(1930-36); Member, Slrhlnd Canal Advisory 
Committee (1932-37) ; Member, District Board 
Ferozepore since 1930 and as Senior 'Vice- 
Chairman held charge of the Departments of 
P. W. D., Public Health, Medical, Fairs and 
Ferries, and was Chairman of the following 
Committees of Board ; — ^Rural Reconstruction, 
Development, Mass Female Education (1934- 
87) ; elected Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1930-34, Member Standing Finance 
Committee, Government of India (1931-34), 
Member, Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways (1932-34), Member, Central Advisory 
Council for Railways and Assembly House 
Committee (1932-34), in 1934 was elected by 
the Indian Legisl.itive Assembly, a Member of 
the Court of Delhi University, practised as an 
Advocate in Ferozepore (1927-32) ; appointed 
Judge, High Court, Patiala State, in April 
1932; Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, 
Malerkotla State since 1936. (In-charge of the 
Departments of Law & Justice, Jail, Munici- 
palities and P. W. D. held charge of Education 
and Medical, (1936-40) ; He is also Presi- 
dent, Claims and Advances Committees. 
State _ Scout Commissioner since 1938. 
Itecrcations: riding, gardening and Tennis. 
Address ; Malerkotla. 



I BilAS SARDA, DIWAN BAnADDR, 
E.S.L., M.R.A.S., r.S.S.; b. 3 June iSC/. 
ptd. Guardian to H. H. the Maharaja 
isalracr in 1894 ; was Subordinate 
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Pnblicalion!: : “ 10,000 Jrliles in Africa.” 

Address : Sunny-side, ’Vriiite’s Koad, Boya- 
pettah, Madras. 


HBNDBESON, The Hon. SfR. Justice Alan 
GeraIiD Bussell, M.A. (Oxon.), 2ud’ class 
Hons. Moderation, 190G ; 2nd class Lit. Hons., 
1908. Judge, Calcutta High Court, b. March 
22, 1886 ; ??!. Joan Margaret TaWe. Bdtic. : 
Westminster School ; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Joined I.C.S. in 1910 ; appointed District 
and Sessions Judge, 1922 ; Legal Eemem- 
hrancer & Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, 1932 ; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1933. 

. Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University; Professor of History' 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 
Corresponding Member of the Eoyal Anthro- ' 
pological Institute, London, and of Academia 
Espanola de la Historia, Madrid, correspond-! 
Ing member, Institute Italian Per 11 medio 
Ed. Estremo Orlente, Rome. 6. September 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred 
Heart College, Barcelona ; Principal, Our 
Saviour’s CoUege, Saragossa (Spain). P«6?ieo- 
tioris: History of the Mancliu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Aravidu Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, Vol. I ; Light on tlie Mohenjo 
Daro, Riddle ; The Religion of the Mohenjo 
Daro People; Mohenjo Daro and Sumev; 
The Origin of Indian Piiilosophy and Asceti- 
cism ; More about Mohenjo Daro ; The 
Cradle of the Aryans ; The Aryans in their 
Horae Land, etc., etc. Address : St. Xavier’s 
CoUege, Bombay. 
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HERBERT, H. E. Sir John Arthur, G.C.I.E., 
cr. 1939 ; D.L., J.P., Governor of Bengal 
since 1939 ; b. 1895 ; s. of late Sir Arthur 
Herbert, G.C.V.O., and 
Helen Louise G.ammeil, 
Providence, R.I., of Cold- 
brook, Abergavenny, Mon.; 
married, 1924, Lady Mary 
Theresa Fox-Strangways, d. 
of Cth Earl of Ilcliester; 
one s. Educ.: Wellington ; 
Harvard, U.S.A. Served 
Great War Eoval Horse 
Guards, 1916-18; A.D.C. 
to Viceroy, 1920-28. M.P. 
Monmouth, 1934-39. Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Parliament- 
ary Secretary, Admiralty, 1935 and to Under- 
secretary of State for India, 1936. Assistant 
Wliip, 1937. Assumed charge as Governor of 
Bengal, 1939. Address : Government House, 
C.alcutta, 




HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam 
Hussain, K.C.S.I., Minister, Govt, of Sind 
b. January 1879. Educ. : Shikarpur Higli 
School, D. J, Sind College and Government 
Law School, Bombay. Graduate in Arts and 
Law of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a considerable period. In public 


life since 1904 up to tho present time, without 
any break. Vice-President of tho Hyderabad, 
Sind, Municipality, and first non-ofiicial 
President of the Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered tho Bombay Legis- 
lative Council- in 1912, and was a non- 
ofiicial member of that body till 1920. 
A Jlinistor of tho Government of Bombay, 
January 1921 to Juno 1928, threo times in 
succession, was a Member of tho Executive 
Council of H. E. tho Governor of Bombay, 
1928 to 1934. Was also Leader of tlio Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice-President 
of tho Executive Council of H. E. tho Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Deputed to tho Round 
Table Conference by tho Government of India 
on two occasions. Member of tho Council of 
State for six months. Subsequently olooted 
as a Member of Indian Logislativo Assembly. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on tho 
separation of Sind in April 1936. Member, 
Sind Legislative Assembly and Ex-Chlcf 
Minister Government of Sind. Address : Sea- 
field Road, ^rachi. 

HIGHAM, BERNARD, C.I.E. (1935), Lt.-Col., 
I.M.S. (retired), M.B.B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Secretary, Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay, h. 14th December 1880. m. to 
Florence, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Parsons of Ootacamund, South India, deed. 
1941 ; Educ.: Wilson’s Grammar School, Lon- 
don; St. Tomas’s Hospital, London; Clin. Asst., 
Skin Dept., 1904 ; House Physician (1904-05) ; 
Casualty Officer, (1905) ; Indian Medical 
Service, 1906-35; N-.W. Frontier, 1908, 

Medal & Clasp ; European War, 1915, Star, 
Victory & General Service Medals ; Chemical 
Analyser to Govt, of Bombay, 1920-35.’ 
Dean, Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
1922-26. Address: Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay 11. 

HODSOX, Henry Vincent, Reforms Commis- 
sioner, Secretariat of Gov. Gen. b. 12 SLay 
1906 ; cr s. of Professor T.C. Hodson, I.C.S. 
(retd.) ; ru. 1933, Margaret Elizabeth Honey, 
Sj’dney; twoc. Educ.: Gre.slmm’s School ; 
Baltiol College, 0.xford. Fellow of Alt Souls 
College, Oxford. 1028-1935 ; Staff of Economic 
Advisory Council, 1930-31 ; Assistant Editor, 
later Editor, of the Round Table, 1931-41. 
Publications : Economics of a Changing 
World, 1933 ; Slump and Recovery, 1929-37, 
38 ; (Editor) The British Commonwealth and 
the Future, 1939 ; (part) The Empire in the 
World, 1937 ; sections in annual Survey of 
International Affairs ; many nrticle.s in 
reviews, etc. Addre.ss : Xew Delhi, Simla. 

HOLLAND, SIR HENRY Tristr.AH, Kt. (1936) ; 
C.I.E. (1929); M.B., Ch.B., F.E.C.S.E. ; 
Kaiscr-i-Hind Medal 2nd class (1910); 
Kai=er-i-Hind Gold Medal (1025) ; In charge 
of C. M. S. Hospital, Quetta, b. Feb. 12, 
1875 ; rn. Florence Ettul Tunbridge. 
Educ. : Loretto School and Edin. Univ. ; 
Came to C.M.S. Hospital, Quett.-J, May 1900 ; 
Civil .Surgeon, Sibl, 1914 ; Ilydcrab-ad, 
1915-17; C.M.O., Baluchlst.’in and Civil 

Surgeon, Quetta. 1917-18. Pubiieations : 
Joint Author of Text-book on Cataract; 
Articles in the Indian Jledicat (Jarette. 
etc. Address: C.M.S. Hospital, Q-Jr:-'. 
Baluchistan. 
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HOOD, Sit. HtjGH Meggisok, K.C.I.E. (1942),! 
C.S.I. (1939), C.I.E. (1934). h. June. 5, 
1885 ; s. of Christopher Hood ; m. 1916, Alice 
Fenton Millar ; one s. Educ. : Middleshorough’ 
High School ; Jesus , College, ' Cambridge. 
Joined I.C.S., 1909 ; "War Service, 1916-19 ; 
Collector, 1923 ; Kegistrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1923-24 and 1926-29 ; Chairman, 
Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1929-30 ; Financial Secretary to 
Govt, of Madras, 1931 ; Collector, 1935 ; 
Home Secretary, 1936 ; Ag. Chief Secretarj' 
1938 ; Adviser to H. E. the Governor of 
Madras, 1939. Address : Madras, S. India. 

HOPE, His Excellency Captain The Hon. Sir 
Arthur Osutald James, G.C.I.E., M.C.,' cr. 
1939. Governor of Madras, 12th March 1940. 
h. 7th May 1897 ; e.s. of Baron Rankeillour, q.v. 

m. 1919, Grizel, y.d. of late 
Brig-Gen. Sir B. Gordon 
Gilmour, 1st Bt., C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O. ; four d. 
Educ.: Oratory School, Sand- 
hurst. Joined Coldstream 
Guards, 1914 ; served in 
France, 1915-19 (M.C., Croix 
de Guerre, despatches, 
severely vrounded) ; served 
in Turkey, 1922-23; M.P. 
(C) Nuneaton Division of 
IVarwickshire, 1924-29; M.P., (U) Aston 
Division, Birmingham, 1931-39 ; Parliament- 
ary Private Secretary to Col. G. B. Lane Fox, 
Secretary of Slines, 1924-26; Assistant Whip 
(unpaid), 1935 ; a Lord of the Treasury 
(unpaid), 1935-37 ; Vice-Ch.amherlain of H. JL 
Household, Maj'-October, 1937 ; Treasurer of 

- H. M. Household, 1937-39. Eecreations : 
hunting, shooting, cricket. Clubs : Turf, 
Guards, Buck's, Ciarlton. Address: Govern- 
ment House, Madras, 

HOBNIMAN, BENJAMIN GUY, Editor, “The 
Bombay Sentinel.” b. 1873. Educ. : 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queen’s 
Service House. 48 years of intensive activity 
in journalism foUouing on early experiments 
in other walks of life. Connected at different 
times with various leading journals of 
Britain and India. Political Leader in 
India, now in a position of detachment. 
President, Journalists’ Association of India. 
Address : Bombay. 

I 

HOnSLEY, The right Bevekend Cecih 
Douglas, M.A. (1931) (Cantab.), B.A. (1927), 
Bishop of Colombo. 6. 20th July, 1903. | 
Educ . : Brighton College, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Westcott House, Cambridge, 
Asst. Curate, Bomscy Abbey, Hampshire, 
1029-33 ; Asst. Curate, St. Saviour’s, Ealing, 
London, 1933-34 ; Vicar of St. John the 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood, Diocese of 
Canterbury, 1934-38 ; Consecrated Bishop of 
Colombo in Westminster Abbey, 1st November 
1938. Senior Chaplain, Ceylon Defence 
Force. Address: Bishop’s House, Steuartj 
Place, Colombo, Ceylon. 1 


HOBTON, Balph Albert, C.I.E. (1928), 
Inspector-General of Police, United Provinces, 
d. Tlth October, 1885 ; m. Jfabel St; Aubjm 
Wemv.ss Horton. Educ.' King Edward AT 
School, Birmingham. Joined Indian Police, 
United Province, November 1906 ns Assistant 
Superintendent;, special famine duty, 1908; 
special duty, Delhi Darbar, 1911 ; Supdt. 
of Police, Jhansi, 1913, Cawnpore, 1915 ; 
I.A.B.O., 1918; Capt., lst/31st Infantry, 
(Police Battalion). Assistant to D.I.G., 
C.I.D., 1923-25 ; special duty, Lucknow, 
Kakori Conspiracy Case, 1926-27 ; special 
duty, intelligence bureau. Government of 
India, Meerut Conspiracy Case, , 1929-30 ; 
Deputy Inspector-General, C.I.D., 1933 ; 
Inspector-General of Police, United Provinces, 
1935-1940 ; Inspector-General and Member-in- 
Charge of Police, Holkar State, 1941-42. 
Address : Indore, C.I. 

HOBWILL, The Hox’ble Mu. Justice Lionel 
Clifford,A.B.C.Sc., B.Sc. (1st Hons. Maths.), 
Bar-at-Law Judge, High Court, Mardas,_ b. 
19th September 1890., m. to A’’era Merrick 

. Walker, M.B. Cli. B. (Ed.). Educ.: Plymouth 
Technical School ; Boyal College of Science ; 
University College, London ; and Wadliam 

• College, Oxford. ISntered I.C.S. in October 
1916,; served in the 21st and 22nd Cavalry 
in India and Mesopotamia, 1916-1919 ; Asstt. 
Commissioner, A’'izagapatam Agencies,. 1919- 
1924 ; appointed Acting District Judge, 1925, 
confirmed 1029 ; Acting Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1936-38 Judge, Mddras High 
Court, since February 18th, 1940. Address: 
Tlie Grange, Adyar, Madras. 

HUQ, Hon’ble Mr. Abul Kasem Fuzlul, 
Prime Jlinister, .Bengal ; Jfember, National 
Defence Council, b. October, 1873, in the 
famous ICazi family of Chakhar, District 
Barisal (Bengal). Edue. at home and Barisal 
Zilla School, graduated from Presidency 
College, Calcutta, with triple honours, 1894, 
M.A., 1895 in Mathematics, B.L. 1897. m. 
1896, eldest daughter of late Nawab Syed 

■ Mohammad Khan Bahadur. 1 s. and several 
ds. of whom one survives. Enrolled Akakil, 
High Coiut, 1900 : Professor, Bajchandra 
College, 1903-4. Editor, Bo/ni, 1901-0; 
Jt. Editor,' Bharat-Surhid, 1900-03 ; Dy. 
Magt. Collector, 1906. Asstt. Begistrar, 
Co-operative, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 
1908-12. Besigned Government Service due 
te difference with higher authorities, joined 
Bar, gave evidence before Boyal Commission 
on Public Services in India, 1913, elected 
member (Jt. electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1913-20 ; elected Mcrqber, Montford 
Beformed Council, 1920-35, Central lAigisla- 
ture, Delhi, 1935-37. Education ^Minister, 
1924 ; Sccretarjq Provincial Muslim League, 
1913-16'; President, Muslim League, 1916-21_; 
President, All-India League Session, Dcllii, 
1918 ; General Secretary, Indian. National 
Congress, 1918 ; President, Bengal Pro^^ncial 
Conference, Midnnpore, 1920 ; Signatoiy to 
the famous League-Congress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916 ; Member, Bound Table Conference, 
1930-31 .and 1931-32. Founder, Lc.adcr and 
President, Krisliak Proja Party since 1927. 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1935-30 ; elected member, 
Beformed Provincial . Assembly. Address : 
88-2, Jhautola Baad, Calcutta. 
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Who’s Who in India. 

Hoad, Calcutta. 

JAMES, Sin 

O.B.E. r 1891. w. Elc.anor 

de Leopold (1^-0) ’. service, 1914-20. 

May Thaekrah (1919). Calcutta. 

General Secretary, d rknnril and 
Member, Bengal ^ ' 1924-29; visited 

VVhip of European Group,. H^-4^ employees 

Persia rA ''eiiaTc Establishment 

A.P.O.C., 19.-4 ; “I'd Political Secretary, 
of Students Hostels, . Southern India, 

. Enited Planters I^^'dslaHve Couud ; 

1929; Member, Madras Madras 

Madras . Gorporation ’j.j,^j.g^ej„oent Corn- 
University ; ^'^ijdraB ^ jpe Committee, 

mittcc. 1931; ^I"draB irancm 
and P.M.IL •' T ccislalivc Assembly 
1932; Jlember, Central LcgY' European 
from 1932. Gh*^^., , . Parliamentary Coin- 

Association before Emigration 

mittee, 1933 Giom 1931 ; 

and ItaiUvay Emnnt:c Comim^ International 

• Pounder of Indian Institute o Qiyps 

Aflaim. and first G’Oternor ^ j^j^cd Tata 

to indta. |>«™» E, Sea 10«- 

JAJIKIIASDI, llalaot. S" 

t^ectwn. 

• »^rT*n t'VTsT STlTvl't^NT SAVI1^A0YA^ ATI 

Shrimntd ‘kS Slumk.^rrao Para.shuramrao 
ali'iA Appasalicb I’ut"'»t- 
diian. tlic P.aj!is.nheb of 
■lamkhandi. ^ho is the 
oiilv danditer of f>hri- 
mant Mailliavrao Aloresha- 
. ivar Pandit, Pant Amatya, 

• the late Chiefsalicb ot 
' Bavada. b. in 1910. Jii.thc 
' Kajasaheb in 1924 and 

has a son and a daughter. 

Jidcr. ; Privately. On more 
ili.an one occa.slon she was 
In sole charge of „ico acted as 

ni.-tration of {{' ••aAbeb'K absence in 

, p.rgent ,dnri ng » h- ],,,s in'Cii 

England and 'l»' GonOnCT^^^^^^^^^ 

! managing the Ivha toi I [ , pnrdeu 

• sneer-ss thus he g to ' 

of the P.aj.Yaheh in »» “ recipient of 

, affairs of the Sta e . SI c IS 

■ the EuI“f-r-vE'"‘' , r t of"l941. ^i,n has 
. New Yc.ar-s I'EG ' ' E„„<Is 

Xuy.f-n a Vulnr— T 'i(iv yAnliUi^'ow’e 

In aid of ller E^'-cll 1“ Work and 

.silver Trinket I in his 

i- actively helping ' ■ j j||,. 

I'ta^kd”. Itamtlrth. 

Lankiiaridl (Deccan). 

..AOTC AKB I-B'S;™,!'-', )1;V”S.“ 

H. II. S It r. !■■ I\r?,M-nlv {^ipar-l-Saltarmt- 

iJAnAr-rn, Ikmt'. M.Ain.dtAi., , ifar (io33). 
f.l aen-hia, Mnhara a oj. ‘ -Gf '* 'e.Y.O. 

■ CEIL. (1029), K.C.I.L. (IJ12). 
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(1022) ; Honv. A.D.C. (extra) to H. I. M. the 
King Emperor, (1930) ; Hon. LL.H., Punjah ; 
Salute 21 Guns. Son of late General Itaja 
Amarsingliji. 1S95 ; a. in 1925 his uncle, 
Lt.-Genl. H.H. Shree Maharaja Pratapsinghji 
Bahadur ; Ediic. : at Jlaj'o College, Ajmer, 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, l)elira_ Dun. 
Heir-Apparent : Shree Yuvaraj Karansinghji, 
6. at Cannes (S. France), 9 Mar. 1931. 
Address : Jammu Taivi and Srinagar 

(Kashmir). 

JAMSHED KuESERtVANJEE, Jlcrchant. b. 
7th January— 18SG. Ediie. at Karachi. 
Member of Municipality, 1914-193-1 ; Pre- 
sident of Municipality, 1922-33 ; Mayor, 
Karachi, 1933-34 ; Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind ; Chairman, Buyer’s and 
Shipper’s Chamber,; President, Karachi 
Health Association ; President, Sind Tuber- 
culo.sis Belief Association and Decpchand 
Tcjbhandas Ojha Sanatorium ; President, 
Poor Patients Society ; President, Jiv Daya 
l^landal ; Vice-President, Leper Assylum ; 

, Secretary, Idarrieu Poor Welfare Association ; 
Socrctart’, School for tlic Blind : Chairman, 
Local Self-Government Committee, Sind ; 
President, Board of Indian Systems of Medi- 
cine. Sind. Piibliralimis : Karachi Munici- 
pality as at prc.scnt and its future and roeon- 
struction of Civic Life. A(!drcss : Bonus 
lload, Karachi. 

JAKJIRA ; H. H. Lart Kelsoji Beciem i 
DotVAOEn Begem Saheua of Janjira. b. Cth ■ 
January 1897. in. in 1913. Has only one i 
son, H. n. the present Knrvab Saheb of Janjira. i 

- Knows Urdu, Enclisli and Jfarathi, which is 
the court language of the State, is a keen 
sportswoman and is well versed in many other 
accomplishments. During the Regency period 
of about 10 to 11 years after thc-sad demise 
of U. H, the late Xawab Saheb, she carried 
on the administration of the St.atc most ably | 
and creditably. Address: Janjira — Murud." { 

t 

JAKJIR.V ; H.H. Rabia SELT.aka Jehax' 
Begem Saheea of Janjira. She is the; 
daughter of H. 11. the Kawab Saheb, Jaora. 
in. to 11. II. the Kawab Saheb, Janjira 
in November 1933. Ila.s three daughters. 
I.'due. .■ Privately. Know.s Enirlish. Persian, 
aiul Urdu and is well versed in music and ' 
other fine arts. Address: Janjira — Murud. 

JAItnVALA, LALEEnuAt CitAKrr.AM. Consult-; 
ing Chemist. Managing Director and Technical 
.-Adviser. Eslrela Batteries Limited. Bombay.- 
i>. 31st December, 1900. e. at St. Xavier’s and ; 

Sydcnliara Colleges, Bora- ' 
bay. University of Vienna '• 
(.Austria), University of; 
I'rankfort 'On->faiD (Ger- 
many). Too’k Doctorate in - 
Science (Chemistry) at t!>.e ' 
University of Umnkfort. 1 
First Indian to .start sue-- 
ees-'fully i.arge scale in.anu- ' 
factnre of Itry and Inert , 
tV-iis and Batt-:ries. FC-veral 
P.tTo- technic r.rtic’!C= and 
drugs ia India. HasmaJe. 
Severn, trips to Europe ar.d Africa and L-asl 



travelled extensively in almost .all European 
countries for study of conditions in certain 
industric-s and on business. Address : Ram- 
fhandra Lane, Malad, Bombaj', (B. B. & C. I. 

By.). 

JATAB, KASHiXATn SHniRAM, C.I.E; (1920) 
Government Pensioner, b. Ctl» August, 1871 
tn. tJm.abai Jatar ; Ediic. : Deccan College 
Poona. xVttache to the Resident at Hyder.a 
bad; Superintendent, Residency Bazaar 
Hyderabad, Dn. ; Dy. Commissioner, Berar ; 
Inspector-General of Registration, C.P. ; 
Income-Tax Commissioner, C. P. & Herat. 
Commissioner, Cbattisgarh Division, C.P.’. 
Official Member, Legislative Assembly, Delhi • 
retired in 1920. Address : 388, Narayan 

Petb, Poona 2, 

JATxVR, LT.-COLONEP KILKANTH SHRinAM, 
C.I.E., (1938), L.M. A S. (Bombay), L.R.C.P. 
(Lon.), M.R.C.S. (England), B.Sc., Inspcctor- 
Geneml of Prisons, C. P. A Berar. b. 2Gtli 
May, 1887 ; tn. to Durgabai (died 1922), 
2n(i Vlmala, rf. of Mr. B. S. Dixit of Saiigor, 

. C.P. (died 1941). Educ. : Poona High School, 
Wilson College, Bombay and University 
College London. Received Commission, Indian 
Medical Service, 1914 ; served m the 
Great War with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, Mesopotamia, 1915-1918 ; awarded the 
BerbUin Order of the White Eagle 5th Cla.ss 
wltli swords, a D.S.O., and mentioned in 
despatches ; was a prisoner of war in Turkey 
after tlie scige of Kut; served with the 
Waziristan Field Force, 1910-1920, and was 
aw.arded bar to his D.S.O. ; joined Jail 
Department, C. P. A Berar, 1022 ; Inspector- 
General of Prisons since 1034. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P, 

JAVLE, MORESnWAR CUINIAMAX, DR., J.P- 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912 
b, 28th Oct. 1880. rii. Miss Jlogre. Educ. 
Elphinstone and xAry.an Education Society’s 
High Scliools ; studied in xAryan Medical 
Scliool of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical' College, Bombay, Private 
medical ' practitioner for over 30 years. 
'Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward In 1010 ; re-elected at 

, subsequent general elections till 3Ist March 
1939; Cliairraari, Standing Committee of the 
Corporation, 1922-23 ; Chainiian, Scliools 
Committee, 1922 ; Chairman, Medical Relief 
and Public Health Committee, 1929-30; 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
1929-30; Mayor of Bombay, xApril 1933-1934. 
Address : Mayor Building, opposite B, B. A 
C. I. Railway Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

J.AYAKAR, The Bt. Hox’hle 31 e k c y d 
Ra.MRao, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., P.C., 3rembcr, 
Judjci.il Coniniittee of the Prim' Council, 
L-ondon. Educ.: at Bombay University; 
practised as a barrister la Bombay High 
Court; took to public life in 1910; ctected 
to Bombay I>egis. CounalLhi 192.3 and was 
leader of the S'-" ' '"a- Bombay Council 

and Leader < ■ 'i! 1 

t ion after tl. 

Entered 1 . . ’ 

presentativ- 
a member t 
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tV:'' ICntifiiiriH;* Party there from IP27 to 1930 
.'tr.rrh. leader of the Opposition in 1930 
f-'iniia Sr-sion, was n delegate to the Indian 
itor.nd TaMc Conference in London and 
rnernher of Federal Structure Committee, 
M-mher, Indian Delegation Co-operating with 
.Toird Parliamentary Committee on tlic 
V.'idt'' Paper. Appointed Judge of the 
rfd'ral Court, India from October 1937. 
Appointed Mnnt)er of the Judicial Committee 
of tiie Pri's'y Council in January 1939.! 
I'.j -i .;:;' i! in' March, 1942. VuhUrittiom : \ 
Dditfii a booh on Vedanta Piiilosophv in 1924. ; 

. Winter Itoad, Malabar Hill, I 
r.ond.ay. j 

.FCTMKFDHOV, Sir. Jamsutjee, Cfh Bart, i 
.1.1'. h. Ifcii May, 19(19, f. of Sir Janwetjee ; 
.tc ], f tdioy, .Mil" Hart., K.C.S.I. Succeeded | 
hi- fatli'-r in 1'.>:!1. as^uinin'.! the present | 
naiiiv in !!• u <if Cfiwa^^jte. K<htt. ; Cathedral j 
f:!.’i .lohi; I'tiriiinn llluli Sehool, Bomhay, ; 
and at and Caius College, Cambridge, j 

lit.'.. 193:!). M'-mber. Uoinbay Mniiicipal i 

('or; '.ration. 1994 ; re-ilf-i ted 193;'), retaining 
til'- '.‘.at till 1999 ; .1,1*,. )9:!4 ; lion. Presldeney 
r.'itf . licccmber, lOilfi ; Afipolnted Disf. 
■)t coiiiinr.. llnmbav City, Sept., 1934, 


■ij.d i'l.ninciaily Sermt ('oinnir., Bombay 
i’r‘ idenry, .Ian’ 1937, wbicb be re-signed 
:t '".pad to tj|i. Jladcn-Powell dbpntc: 
matiib r, Hombriy Civic Ciiurd'.. Is'orthern 
S'.'jo. /' .‘Mi'c .ic/icPiV), .• Clinirmati: 

(d cf Trn-t'-f-. sir . 1 . .1. I’ar-re Benevolent 
on, .nir ,1. .1. CtKirity rnnd<. N. .M. 


i>! 

i:.- 

D, 

W, 


! V t f. 


( n:. riib Tb'' li/mibay Pinjraj'olc (an 
f'.r f.’.; rwi'i dba) !'-.! aniniai-. founded 
f.'.' 1! -.ronit), tic D'-tnct Itcni-volent 
.<• Ir;-'.'' lie I’.tr-'c I'.iii.'liayat 

,i 1 1',-'.; ■ ;!!' - ^ir .1, .1 S.-bool of 
.!. ( hd” ro-p'.- Wadia Mati-r- 

i; ji ,!>r'',il Wadia .md .^lo!liblt 
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India Turf 
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ntain ILill. 

III. c 

JV. A'-JI. 

Sir. (B.art ). 

M.A.(C.am- 
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j; iVj 

27). (• l.i;. (19 

20). O.B.B.. 

'f, . 

1 * r ,N 

Il'-P-! 

e e •< otim it. 


IrTS 


Ilirabai. Kai.-nr-l- 


Ki ii Mt l.-.li. M.lij;. Dlur.: St., 
(Mb-''-. Banibay, and at St. 
c r -. Cam'.,:! pgc .Aferaber of tbc 
,r: ';a'! :i from 199i-I9gl ; Chair, 
f ?; ) ii'.g f 'fgarnittec. 1914-11>19; 
r ey M',;r,!'.;p-s! Corporation. 

- IIt '- r..ry S- eri.t.-rv. IVar } a>:\u 

I9!7.l;<:" , Mfinbcr of the 
t - . Mirnber of the 

‘ r,',-.r::.;v:A <,i T.-mhiy, 

ir.j oj pp-.-ti-.j Member. 

;,.r tl.o CAv of Detabav, 
O', *?.<■ n.r;t. 1 T.a;.;e Cori- 
" If. 1.';:, :c.:2; i)';-,-.’-', i/.ndo.n 
an' I:--. -;;'- f.g.ff 
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I- 

U: 

!)■, 

r, 

jt; 

l>'. 






St. James', London. Aslan, Ilipon,. Orient, 
WUHngdon, Bombay. Address : Beady- 
money House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEXKIXS, William John, C.I.E. (1939), M.A., 
B.Sc. (Agric, Edin.), Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency, b. 27th October 1892, m. 
Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson. Edits.: 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgli, Edin- 
burgh University. Appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Service on 1st Dec. 1920 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 27tli May - 
1926 ; OITiciatcd’as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1920, and ns Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 1927 ; 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
1930 ; Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Prcsidcnc.v, 1936. rublicalion : Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied Bubjccts. 
Address: Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona. 

JHA, Puor. Amauanath, M.A., F.B.S.L., Vice- 
Chancellor, Allalmhad Univ. b. Feb. 25, 1897 ; 
m. Satyaiilmma Devi (rf. 1930). Edtic. : 
Govt. High School and Muir College, Allaha- 
bad. Prof, of Eng!i‘<li, Muir College 1917 ; 
Univ. Prof, of Engli.'^ii, 1930. Senior Viec- 
Chairnian, Allnliabad Municiimlity, ■ 1922; 
Chairman, Intor-Unlver.slty .Board, 1930; 
President, .-Ml-Indla Educational Conference, 
1941 ; addressed Convocations at Patna, 
Allahabad and .Mysore; President, First All- 
Itulbi Conference of Enuii«l> Tcacljcrs, 1940; 
fueiiiber of League of Nations f.'ofuinlttec ofi 
the Training of Voiitli, 1934 ; President, U. P. 
Lawn Ti'iiiii.s ..\ssoeiatlon ; Viee-I’re.=.ident, 
.All-liidla Lawn Tennis Assoeiatlon ; Vice- 
I’r*''ldent. .All-India .Art Association; I’rcsl- 
d'-nf. Aliatialiad Gyinhliana : President, 
.\II-lndi:i Hindi Saliilya Safiitnelan. I'vbUca- 
iioiis ; ,y/-/eef If/at from J,ord Mnrle;/ (Mne- 
mlltans, JiegO) ; Selerlnl Emi>/s of I’rederkk 
llarn'.iin (.Mjfemillans lii23); ilnmlrl (1920); 
MerrhitiU of I'riiirr (1930); IJternrj/ Slitdies 
(I'.ci'i); .''htikespedrenn (’omrdi/ (1931); 
Heotms of Cold (O.xford, H»35) ; Ocrasiotinl 
I'.'fitiiK nod nddresses (H(40) ; Lilerorii Studies, 
n'riiiid series (in tlio press). Address: 

■■ .Miiya ", George Town, Allaliabad. 

JH.A.IHAKfA, HAHI KBISHXA, Merchant and 
Zemindar b. 1912, partner of Messrs. lialdeo 
I lass Dnngarsidns, Sliree Jlgijliaria and Coin- 
panv Lt<l., Bate, .Managing Director of Sliri 
Gaiirl Hli.'inkar Jute Mills 
1 I,td., Spolcesinaii of .Small 
: Jute Mill-- Worldng Time 
Agreement 1930. Member, 
i Advisory Board apjiolnted 
I liy fiovernnieiit of Bengal 
under Jute Ordinance 1938,, 
Vice I're.-ident and Secre- 
tary, A. 1. Sanat.'in Dlmrina 
-j Marwari Yuvak Sainrnelnn 
Committee, Jb-mlif-r, All 
; India Vnrna“lirant Swa- 
' rajya Sangli, Member, Ad- 

■oninilttee, Comniereial 
Semtary and Vice I'rf'-ident of 
I'.'eatlona!, Srnial and (Jliaritabii^ 
■is. Secy,, Trmpie Def<iiee f'om- 
ery., Caleiitt.a Yarn Merchant* 
n (Since 1940), Seey., Marwari 
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Aspocintion, Calcutta, since 1940, Member, 
JJoard of Economic Enquiry, Bengal, (Since 
1940). rublications : South Indian Pilgrimage 
Tour. Address; .lhajharia House, 174B, 
Cross St., Calcutta. 

JHAVEBI, KniSHNAlAL MOHAKtAL, DlWAN 
Bahadur (1929), M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Sometime' Ofliciating Judge, High 

Court, (Betired) Chief Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay 
(1928 Dec.) ; Judicial 
Adviser, Palanpur State 
(1929). b. December 
1808. m. 1880. Educ.: 
Surat, Broach, Bhavnagar, 
Bombay. B.A. (First 

Class Honours: Englisliand 
Persian) (1888). Gavrl 

Shankar Gold Jledalist ; 
Perry Prizeman of 
Jurisprudence, Dakshina 
Pell ow , Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay. Lectured on Persian. 
Advocate, Appellate Side, Bombaj’ High 1 
Court (1893-1905). Judge, Court of Small' 
Causes, Bombay (1905). Syndic and Member, 
of Academic Council ; Dean, Faculty of Law; 
Chairman, Bo.ard of Studies in Gujarati 
and Library Committee, University of Bom- 
bay. Knows Gujamti, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, j 
Urdu, English and Persian Languages. | 
Has travelled e.vtensively. Connected with 
about thirty-five Public, Social and Educa- 
tional Institutions and Charitable Tnists in ' 
Bombay. Address : Pitale Mansion, Kande- ; 
w.adi. Girgaum Post, Bombay 4. j 

JIND, H.H. FARZAyD-l-DlLHAND BASIKII-UL- i 
ITIKAD DaUPAT-I-IKOLISHIA, BaJA-I-BAJOAN ' 
Maharaja Sir Bakrir Sinoh Bajrkura ! 
Bahadur, Colosrl, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. b. 
1879 ; s. 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jind Slate, ' 
Punjab. 1 

JIKNAH, Mahojird Al,i, Bar-at-Law, b. 25th i 
Dec. 1870. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (rf). 
Educ.: Karachi and in England. Enrolled aS' 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1900; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council. 1910 ; 
President, Muslim League (special .session), 
1920 ; Attended Bound Table Conference, 
1930 ; President. Jluslim League. Member, 
Contra! Legislative .As-embly. .Atithor 
of Vukhinu scheme, which advocates the. 
separation of Muslim India from Hindu India. 
Address ; Malal.iar Hill, Bombay. 



J1A'ATL,\L PCRTArsm Dalal, Director, Tlte 
Katlve Share and Stock Brokers’ Association, 
Bombay, b. 18S0. First ventured as a Bullion 
broker. In 1915 he commenced business 
in the share bazar. He 
is a ritiren of Badlianpur 
and to some extent acted 
as an adviser to His late 
Ilielincss the Kawab Saheb, 
on whoso recommendation 
tile Silver .lubilee Medal was 
awarde.i to him. Director 
of tile Bullion Exchange Ltd. 
for 17 year.- and A'b.airman 
at pn sent ; Metnlit r of the 
East Indi.'i Cotton Af-oci."- 
tion; V i c e- Ch a i rin a n . 

M(‘'rs. Amro Ltd.. B.anga’orc ; Mar.agin 
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— . 
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Agent, The Indian Ginning and Pressing 
Co., Ltd., Ahmcdabad; Chairman, The 
Broach Electric and I)ev. Corp. Ltd., 
Bombay ; Chairman, The Chhotani Electric 
Co. Ltd., Bombay ; Director, The _ South 
Bcliar Sugar Mills Ltd., Arrnh ; Director, 
The Jagdishpore Zamiudari Co. Ltd., Arr.ah ; 
Director, The Marsland Price A Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. Address: Bullion Exchange 
Buildings, Bombay 2. 

JOGENDBA Singh, The Hon. Sirdar Sir, 
Kt. (1929), Ajtptd. Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Eduention, JJeaUh 
and L(ind.s). Tnluqdar, Aira Estate, Khcri 
District, Minister of Agri- 
culture, 1926 to April 1937. 

6. 25 May 1877. ni. Winifred 
May Donoghue, Contributes 
to several papers in India 
and England. Has 
been Home Minister, 

Patiala State. Fcllow_,of 

the Punjab Univ.; Presdt . 
of Sikh EduQl. Confcc.; 
served on Indian Sugar 

Committee, Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Commission and 
Skeen Committee, Army Indianisation Com- 
mittee ; Member of Council of State ; Prime 
Minister of Patiala and now Member of H. E. 
The t^iceroy's Executive Council. Editor 
of East and 1F«(. Publicaiions : " Kamla”; 
Nurjahan ; Kasrin, Life of B. M. Mnlabari; 
Kamla Abdulla Ansari ; “ Thus spoke Guru 
Kanak Sikh Ceremonies.” Address; Aira 

Holme, Simla E. 

JOLLF', Lirdt.-General Sir Gordon Grav, 
M.B., Ch. B. (Edin.), D. P, H. (Edin.), D.T.M. 
A H. (Lond.), C.I.E. (1919); V.H.S. 
(1935), K. H. P. (1939), K.C.l.E. (1941); 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
b. Cth April 1880, m. Doreen Marlon 
St.ampcr. Educ.: Watson’s College, Edinburgh; 
Edinburgh University. First . Commission, 
I.M'.S., 1st .-Vugust 1908 , Great War, 
1914-18, East Africa ; mentioned in 
despatches and awarded C.I.E. ; M.O.H., 
Kew Delhi, 1921; As.st. Director of Public 
He.alth, Bunna, 1922 ; Director, Harcouri 
Butler Institute of Public Health, Bangoon, 
1927 ; Director of Public Health, Bunna, 

1928-1933 ; Dy, Director-General, I.M.S., 
1933-35 ; Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1935-36 ; Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 1937-1939; 
Appointed Director-General, I.M.S., Kovember 
1939. Publicaiions : Kumerous contributions 
to the medlral press. Address: Director- 
General. Indian Mcdic.a! Service, Kew Delhi. 

JOKES, Cyeii, Edgar, M.a. (Cantab.), C.S.I. 
(194l), C.I.E. (1937), Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Finance Department, 6. 29th 
December 1891; T)i. to Irene Lilian Hill (1925). 
Edue. Jesus College, Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1914, Madras Presidency; Military Duty 
in India, 1917-1919; Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of ILadras, I'inance Department, 1934- 
1939; Sccret.ary to the floveniment cd India, 
Einance Department, April 1939. Adiretf 
1. I'ork Place, Kew Delid. 
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ABSOciation, Hon. Secretary (1929-33) and 
Vice-President, 1934-37. Founder, Bombay 
(.’o-operativc Insurance Society and its Pre- 
• sident (1930:35); Bombay Geographical 
Society and its President (1929-32). Presided 
over : Provincial Co-operative Conferences 
of Mysore (1934) and Eajputana, Central 
India and Gwalior (1937); Bombay Geogra- 
phical Conference (1935). Puhlications : 

' Exercises in Geometry (1911); Outline Atlas 
of Indian Empire (1928); Primer on Cb-opera- 
tion (1928); Co-operation in Bombay (1930); 
Co-operation in India (1932); Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithaldas Thachersey (1934) : Principles 
of General Geography (1938); Great Mystery 
of Life beyond Death (1936); Lands beyond 
the Border (1939). Residence : lUdge Itoad, 
Jtalabar llill, Bombay. 

KA.TBOLICEE, NAnAYAN Sapopa, Proprietor 
of the Star of India Dairy Co. h. 0th July 
1890, s. of late Subedar S. S. Kajrolker of 108th 
Jiaratha Light Infantry. Educ. : at the S. P. G. 
Mission Society, Dapoli, Ilatnagiri Dist. Is 
keenly interested in the up- 
lift of the Depressed Classes; 
General Secretary, the Dc- 
jircsscd Classes Mission So- 
ciety of India ; Member, 
llarijan Sevak Sangh, Cen- 
tral Board, Delhi; and 
Provincial Board of Bom- 
bay; jfember, Govt, of Bom- 
bay Backward Class Board. 
General Secretary, Indepen- 
dent Nationalist Harijan 
Party, Bombay, took a pro- 
minent part .ill signing the Poona Pact; 
Trustee, Bohidas (Chambhars) Samaj and 
Vitlial llukmai Temple ; President, Bohidas 
Education Society. Harijan leader and 
public worker; Municipal Corporator; 
afember, Sfiinicipal Schools, Improvement 
Trust and Public Health Committees. 
Address : 112, Jlcdows Street, Fort, Bombay. 



IKAMAT, BAtKiusHkA SifAKAM, B.A., iler- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabal B..M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-10; 1910-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 ; Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Eoyal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture ; Member, Provincial Bank- 
Ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-30 ; Vice-President, Deccan 
Education Society, Poona ; Chairman, Deccan 
Agric. Association ; Vice-President, Deccan 
Sabha, Poona. Address: Ganeshkhind Hoad, 
Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SiDDAPPA Totappa, B.A., LL.B., 
DrwAN Babaduk, Sni (Kt. 1937) b. Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ.: At Deccan College. Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1900 to 1930 in Dharwar’ 
Courts. Non-oflicial President of Hubli 
Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930. 
President, Dharwar Dist. Local Board In 
1929 and 1930. • Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921*; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non-Brahmln 
Conference in Hubli In 1920 ; was member. 
Bailway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Bailw.ay, for about two years ; I’reslded over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
-Sliiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927; Prc.'i- 
dent, All-India VecrashalTO Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 and at B-aichiir in 19.3C; 
was President, Dharwar non-l'r.’iV.u-.in Leacue ; 
member, Lingayat Educ.'.ft.';.*. Association, 
Dharwar ; appointed MIr.i.itcr to Bomb.ay 
Government in Novembrr r.ud also in 
the Interim MinBfry cf Address: 

■Hubli, Dharwar Dist;. 


KALE, Vamax Govixd. Bctircd Professor 
Fergusson College, b. 1S7G. Educ.: New 
English School and Fcrgu.sson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of Poona 
as a life member in 1907. Follow of Bom- 
b.ny I'niv. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson i 
Coll. ; Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and ’ 
member, Indian Tarilf Board, 1923-25:' 
Secretary, D. E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 ; Chairman, Bank of Jlaharashtra, 
Poona, etc. ; takes active part in co-op:~:ive 
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irA:rHAiVA lal, eai Bahacct., m.a., ll.d., 
fix-.Tudce, nipli Go;irt. Allahabad, b. 17 July 
'in: Shiiniati Devi, d. of Vyas 
<xo'i.'u!:la=]i of Agra. Educ.: The Muir 
Ccurrol College, Allahabad ; joined ' the 
V. l\ Civil Service on 22 April 1891 at 
Hccilfl ; acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1903; acted 
a? District and Sessions Judge 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commi'sioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years 
for didcrent periods. Promoted Judicial 
C-ommisjloncr of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Ilctlrcd July 192C; Vice-President, Age ol 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
P.eliplous Kndonrments Committee, 192S-30 ; 
Hemlior, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 

; Momher, Court, Senate and Council, 
Benares Hindu University since 1923: 
Horiorary Treasurer, Allahabad University 
fi:!'"''" I'.iJT. Addif-a : Xo. 9, Elgin Road, 
.Mlab.abad. 

KAKI.A, HaUILAI, JEKI30^•DAS, B.A,, LL.B. 
(Tiie Hon. Mr. Justice), Judge, High Court, 
B jtabav. fc. 3ril Jiov. 1800. m, eldest d. of Sir 
Criunlh’l V. Mehta, K.C.S.I. About eighteen 
years' practice at tlie Bombay Bar as an 
Advocate on tliC Original Side of the High 
Ocurt. Acting Judge, Hich Court, Bom- 
Inv, ;o:;9, 1931 .and 1932. Address: 50, Ridge 
Read. Malatar Hill. Bombay. 

I 

KAUlitA , Baja BcnAnm Sir. Rajekdra, 
BfiAt.'JA Deo. Kt. (19.3.3); O.B.E. ; 
llC-S-i; Raja or: (■. 21 March l,r81. m. d. 
1,1 T’.a’i Radn'a'b.ore Manilnata. Ruling 
.V'.y.a.-'.rh SE'.f'’, Oris'a, in 1899. 

R.'.v-r.';'i.a'.r C-oIRgiate School and 
i„“. ■./ a -r C.-!!!.'-.''.', ('utlacl:. .Vsstimcd 
c <',t rf Kar.ik.o R-aj from Court of 
U‘ t_- , (■'.•tder:-- 1 srUli it.c p'^r.-'otiril 
<1 li-iE loM, Member, l,«-gid.itive 
t RiE.ar and Dri-'O Lo^rl-hitive 
"t v.-.ri lifiO'!; feJioiv of I’.ifti.a 
I loir t!i Title of R.oja as 

E: .ry ti t Irrti 'n ro:iferr>'d In 1'.*19 ; 
y- - I ou'.mitt.-e by Diiinr 

'.T ; J.f .-i-: itiM- t'ouri'dl to co-opt 

:f. !■' • gif ■ :> ( 192r .tpiniuted 
r ' d IE- !>.(!-u'lve r/.'iiicil of the 
lisEvr at:! Orissa. January 
V, • Pr. -' !■ nt /,■: ti.e Extcutlve 
■ .r d r ifJi t-j .f.anuary 1931. 

I ' i'.-i ?!.' CtL- cd I’.aj.a lEahadur 

; d! t;:; 103$ .'ifcmbf-r 

'■ !• - A-.' ■ f. of the (iovinitfn-tit 

' • r, i'. f'. .t-f.h'c.; ■ lEijhaiJta, Cuttaclr, 


o :‘. ii'.;;, K: . :i.v B.-ArtcnisnEi, M.A., 
: f.'... Aug. l-TA. ;.v-.T EnMidi 

■ 1'. V*'r.: f.'.: B.-vaa ar. i Uergu-SDn 

• AVr-rlei i.jft Afe.mb- r 

a: ; r ^ : d 1 Eve,-* ;).» Jj. R Sorl-tyi.' 

:-t'. r.f -ral Eo charge of the 

:. *r ; ■ ; H ■ U-w i cfi-h S-hod tn 1933. 

.■hary- a; r-:gu'« >a C,.'. H-.-teR. I'jjCAi, 
in N-s.- Marathi h/gita. 1914-21; 
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1921-29, .and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years ; represen- 
ted ■western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Eergusson College, Poona. 
1921-1929, with a short break in 192'r;' 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps., ‘Working as a Life 
Member of the Modem Ediictition Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Kowrosji Wadia College, 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty ol 
Science, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Elected Dean of the faculty of Technology 
Univ. of Bombay for 1938-39. Address: 
12, Ganesh Wadi, Poona 4. 

[CAKTAIVALA. AIOHAX Hargovi.nbdas, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B..A.., Geography Diploma I 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn), Ceylon 
Trade Commis.sioner for India, (Ceylon Civil 
Service), b. 3rd December 1890. m. Kashi- 
gauri Liladlmr Mehta. Educ. : Baroda 
College, Baroda, and Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. .■Appointed to Ceylon Civil Service 
1915 an< served there in various capacities, 
and finally .as Secretary to the Commerce 
Ministry before being appointed as tlio first 
Ceylon 'Tnidc Coinmi.ssioncr in India, Publi’ 
entinns : Crulon Police Court Late (Two 
Editions). Thenis on the Thesmcnlamni (Ceylon 
Hindu Law), .Snnsarito Kausat (Oiijcratl 
XoA'cl), Address: “ Knntam,” Poclikliana- 
Avala Road, IVorli, Boml>ay. 

rCANWAIl Saix, Rai BAtrAprr., M.A., Bar-at- 
i.aAv, ctiicf .hi,-tice, lllgli Court.s, Eastern 
Buadelkliand Oroup of State, s (C.I.) Educ.: 

MD-iion High Scliool, Sialkot, Govern- 
ment Coilegc, I.aiiore, Wren’s Powis Square 
iiwl l.incolii’s Inn, London. Scliolar.sliip 
iioliier tlirougliout Scliool and College career. 
Uir^tClas': first I’unjal) University B.A. (1895); 
1‘iiller l-;xiiil)itioiier and Prizeman; Arnold 
Silver Medalist M.A. (Pliysics) 1890; First in 
liieUniver.-ity; Maclngaii Gold Medalist; 
(Englisii) 1697: Asst. Prof., Government 
College, Igthore. Called to tlie Bar 1900 ; 
Practised a.s Advoc.ate, High Court, Miore, 
1901-1911; Principal, Law College, Lahore, 
1911-1921; Xominated Fellow, Punjah 
Univ. ; Elected Syndic and Secretary, Oriental 
F.aculty Punjab' Univ. ; Priv.atc Secretary 
to H. 'n. 'Tiic Maharaja of Bikaner (1918): 
Ciiicf Justice, Higii Court, Jammu and Kasiirair, 
(1921-1D3Q: Member, Delhi Conspiracy 

Commi^don, 1031-1933; Elected Tnistcc, 
Tribune Trust (19.32) : Elected Fellow, Punjab 
Univ., (19:),')); Preddent, Spcchl Tribunal 
.Mitlirl Notes I orging Case, Jodhpur, (19.35); 
Judi'Clal Minister, Jodiipur State, (1930). 
Judicla! MiiiDter and Ctil'-f Justice, Al'var 
.'-tife. 19(0-19)2; Chief .in^tice, Higli Courts 
r. v-s-rn iiiindfdViliand Group of States (C.I.)- 
PuC.f'Vio.nf : I'ai/crs on Art and Areliifec- 
t’.irc. Tic- Qilful) Minar of Dfltii ; E-.-ay-A iu 
Crdu :,f I'ra/jf't.i-Khiiial ; Urdu Drama — 
Rralimaad .Vatai:, Addreri : Dalauwal.i, 
D-br.A Dun (U.B.). 
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KAPUE, KALinAS, M.A., L.T., Head Master, 
Kali Cliaran Higli School, Lucknow. 

Aug. 1892. Muc.: Govt. Jubilee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. E.A. 
(1915), L.T. (1910) and M.A. (1921). Head 
Jlaster since 1921. Eepresentativo of U.P. 
Head Masters on the Board of H. S. and Inter. 
Education (1925-37) ; President, U.P. 
Secondary Education Association (1925-26)-; 
Secretary, Montessori and Kindergarten 
Section of the All- Asia Conference (1930) •, 
Convener of the Hindi Committee of the 
Board of H. S. and Inter. Education (1931-37) ; 
Chairman, Teachers’ Co-operative Provident 
Society, Ltd., (1933-39) and of U.P. S.E.A. 
Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd., 1940 ; 
General Secretary, U.P. S. E. Association, 
(1934-35) ; Visited Japan on Educational 
Mission (1936). Hon. Editor, “ Education.” 
Publications : Introductory History of India 
in Hindi and Urdu; Hindi Sar Sangrah in 
4 volumes ; Sahitya Samiksha ; Towards a 
Better Order ; Shiksha Samiksha ; Evolution 
of Indian Culture in Hindi and Urdu ; Kashmir. 
Address : Kali Charan High School, Lucknow. 

CABAKJIA, Mn. Beiiram Naokosji, M.L.C., 
J.P., F.C.I.S., is a leading businessman and 
Director of many Joint Stock Companies in 
Bombay, a prominent member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Hony. 
Presidency Jlagistrate. 
Elected Mayor, 1939. Mr. 
Karanjia has worked for 27 
years cither as Chairman, 
Secretary or Treasurer of 
various relief funds. 
Secretary, War Loan <.t 
Food Control Committees, 
1914-19 ; Our Day Fund & 
Peoples' Fair, 1921, when 
H. E. H. the Prince 
of Wales visited Bombay ; 
Governor’s Sind Ecll'ef 
Fund,' 1930-31 ; King George V Silver 
Jubilee it Memorial Funds ; yuetta it Bihar 
E.srthqunke Belief Funds; Treasurer, 
Hospital Maintenance Committee ; Vice- 
President, St. John -Ambnlance Asso- 
ciation. Jlr. Karanjia is a great public 
worker. Chairman (nominated), Vers ova 
Beach Committee, 1924-34 ; Trustee. 
Bombay Port Trust; Member, Standing 
Committee, etc., and Chairman, Works A 
Improvements Committees of Bombay 
Municipal Corjtoration, on whose behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Committee of the Jerbai 
Wadla Hospital for Children. During the 
communal riots he did hi? best to restore 
pood relations between various eom- 
niunitlcs. Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censor.-: ; Advisorv Committee of the G. I. P. 
By. and also B. B. A C. I. Bv. ; .Managing 
Committee of the W. I. A. A.; EsVi'-e Advl-^ory 
Committee: President, Indian .Merchants' 
Cliatnbt'r. 1932 ; Sorietv t.f Hoitor.ar}- Presi- 
dency MagSs(_rates,l'<32 .and B.ailwayp.assengers 
tV Tragic Belief .Association ; Silk ?Ierchants* 
■tss.'ciatien, Chairmsn of the Public Holidav 
Enquiry Committee (iblta) an Hon. visitor 
to Jail. At. Karanjia deals on a large 
scale itv slU: and pent. ml nterebandbe, and ns n 
te--u,t ofli's !:rst-h.ai;d 5;nov.ltdge, has exppsiv.j 
.-mtu-clinc in tiik ...na other dutiable poods 



going on through laud-frontiera auch aa Siam- 
Bunna, Baluchisten-Slnd, etc., and thus 
helped Government to secure additional 
revenue. In regard to goods entering India 
through Kathiawar Porta he inaiated on a 
cordon being formed at Viramgam ns a result 
of his conference in 1927 with, Sir Bnall 
Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
Government of India. He gave evidence 
before the Tariff Board’s enquiries into the 
.Cotton Textile, Gold Thread & Silk Industries, 
the Indian Hallway Enquiry (Wedgw-ood 
Committee) and the Central & Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees. Assessor, 
Bent Control Committee, 1914-19. President 
of the Managing Committee of Bai Yamunabai 
Nair Hospital; Joint Hon. Tre.asurer of 
“ Children’s Aid Society and David Sassoon 
Industrial School.” Eecipient of the Kaiser- 
i-Hind Medal, the Governor-General’s Certi- 
ficate of Merit, King George V Silver Jubilee 
Medal and King’s Coronation Medal. Secretary, 
Bombay War Gifts Fund : .and an active 
memher of Several other War Committees. 
Member of the Managing Committee 
” Times of India Storm Fund ”. Second time 
unanimously elected ns a Trustee of tlic 
Bombay Port Trust by the Indian Merchants ' 
Chamber “ Piece-goods Section. ” Address : 
“Shengre La” 4, Carmichael Eoad, Bombay 20. 
KAEAULI. H.H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Biioji 
Pai. Deo Baiiapur Yadckvi, Chaxpra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I., b. 18 Juno 1800. 21 August 1927. 

1 s., Maharajkumar Shree Gaiiesh Pal, who 
has recentl.v been entrusted by H. H. with 
full powers of ndmini.stration and 2 gd. s. 
Address: Karanli, Bajputnna. 

KAENATKI, Shukvivas Karayan', Govern- 
ment Pensioner. Poona, b. in 1805. c. in London 
Mission High School, Belgntim, and Wilson 
College, Bombay. Entered service in 1889 

. and retired 1920. When 
in service, rontributed artic- 
les ill English and Marathi to 
several new.sjiajicrs and ma- 
gazines in Bombay. Publi- 
cations : Live.? of Dr. .Sir K.G. 

Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice 
K. T. Tclang, Dr. Bhan 
Daji Bad and Bno Babadur 
Shankar Pandurang I’nndit. 

H.as three daughters, all f 

oducateil. one holding a ' ' 

degree from the London ' 

I niver-ity. Takes part in public life, .. 
a member of the Council of tlie Deccan Sabha 
Address: 249, Basta's Petli, Poona. 

K.ABSAKDAS Dii.eRAM.sEY Soo.vperpass, 
J-''n‘lloril and Banker, 
on _0ih July 1857 at Bomba v. Great 
grandson of tly; i.'ite S>th 
Moolji .Taithn. »?>. Mb? 
Kastnrbai d. of llie bate 
Seth Vallabhdas Teipal. 
1 ■‘-on. r. at the Klidiin* 
stone High . ‘School. Bond'.'iv 
and priviitely. J.P.. 
P.nti-.-ed bn-ir.'-s at jin 
early age in Ib'e". Mai:a- 
gliiL' Dir-etor .'.r.d Cinir- 

i!’,:.!:. t!;-‘K<-w Pi'-.e 
La.-ar I'e*.. J/.d,. 

J.-.'.tha C!n-h a'"- 


beinp 
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tl2(' Wr'trni Iri'iin SpinQinc 
V.'.'-vir.’ ?'in^ (^o.^ Ltii., Vice-Pri-sidcnt, I 

t r. ak and Tnistc-e: Bhatia; 

Gr-r.-'i ji O' pit. "’.I, th' Bhaeirathi Trust, thej 
Bi'.r.ik'h-'ik T'n:-t, Seth Oortihandas Soondcr-l 
d'.- Chanty Tni't- and the ^rathmda? Karsan- 
d’j r.hati.a lli:h .School. Ex-Bircefor, i 

the I'nivcr-a! i'ito and Gcncr.il Insurance Co., j 
K.'.nii'ay. /rrtT-’.i'ron.'- <t r{ob!/ifs : B'alk- 
ir ,r Irory c.ailc.ctins. C/idi.?.' IVilUnEdon 
ar.I Or!''nl.’ .id/rr's; — Lakdimi Building, 
Sir r;:ir.'i.:-hah Mehta Bead, Tort, Bombay. 

KAUVn. B.iTTctr.r.v.t. Oop.u., M.A. (Bomb-ay), 
S’ rr/.t.r.r;.-. Btrran Educ.ation Society, Fer- 
Poona and Asstt. L'niti 
C' fan-.ar: h r. pooiia Civic Guard, h. 24 Dec.] 
Iji : ^(rv.- EnElisli School 'Jidj 
r-vn-' -a C'difcp. Poona Godben Medalist 
I'Cl ; 'VeMcrburn Si'holar 1'.'2.‘5 ; Professor of 
:i;-'.'ir:,' r.trl li-inoniK:.'. rcrgil'son College, 

3' ..c,'., ISg-'I-lCig.') ; ;'.n l finer I'.MO ; Principal. 
V.'i'iio.-.l.'ia (a.’.i-Ei’, Bt. Satara, IhtPi-tO; 
l.i :;:-'!r.af .ari'l fiC r.v.iie time acting Ad- 
; Cniv. r-ity Training Corp?, 1P24-2S ; 

J'lit'V. t'niver'ity fd Bonibny, 1!<3.'>-10. 
j-,.-; Inlinn Stati^tic.al IiiTtitnteti 

M- ;:i' ' r, In iivn Emn ’nilr and Political 
■s . n ■ ' A" • iation ; lu'.^ Ire'iaently coutri- 
!" th- )>:<■-' on p '!i‘.i‘--al economie. and 
■ 'i‘i c. il ’i'.- Two; 

'i t ■ <i.'t Priin’in'.' - of I>o!ioinlcr and! 

tr hci K'-'ccaic Pr-td- aif <I!‘gT, 
j’.- ; -•! . o. o ly In < '..tnyar.at Ive I’oUtie-'! 

■ ■ ■ ; 1'.'. 'Tt.' r i'. i p.ip'tl.'.tion in India. . 

■ ■ : ; 1 ' ’ 1 ■ HA- Ti-ai an! Ec'ccmici 

it;-. t!i‘ Pro;.!,,: of; 

■ i H j iri I't-rgii'-^'Oti 

H t 1! >. !t <,r, J.amrnu and 

; ■ . . . . ' f , . . , , f 

•• I H H I. if A I l.cti ;nr, Mi'dov.'net. 
1,’, f i-.ii, r', Pr.hna'.i .Sardaben, ■ 

' ,1 Va id.d /.aver of 
; \ }. .* ■ At 

• ,■ !. , .Chia* t.'ib.vd r.".!Tlinr; 

: C loi- i'.'; ejected 

it.r ;■ Jni’.al Mil!'>^.-::crs' 
l.‘.b-ZC . tdcctei njpraber, 
J..— •. -t , . ■ ;.i a r'-;‘rc-pntat!\'t of 



KATGABA, jEH-CyGir. iPAL.tyji, .T.P., Pro- 
prietor, ,TEEX.i, & Co., Borab.ay; Hon. Presi- 
dency Magistrate, deleg.ate of the Parsec 
Chief Jlatrimonial Court' Bombay, b. on ISth 
April ISS.a at Bhartvar. ' 

Ed. at the Mew High School, f ' 

Bombay, m. Miss'Sliirinb.ai, i ' V, " 

1914. d. ofltustorajiKapadia | -f ' ' C ' 

Three daughters and two ! -lA. V 
sons. A great tourist. Gfet-c; • 

Willingdon, C.C.T., Elphin- ‘ 
stone. Orient, Police, Bom- 
bay Plying Club, Bombay. 

Xational ' Bibcral Club, 

Jx>Ddon Address : Kat- 
gara House, Nepean Sea 
Hoad, Bombay. 

KATJU, Bn. KAiiAS N.ctji, M.A., LL.D„ At.L. 
A., Advocate, Albhabad High Court. 
b. 17th, June 1SS7 ; in. Bup Kisliori, d. 
of Pandit Niranjan Nath Haul of Jodhpur. 
Edw. : B.arr High School, • Jaora (C.I.) ; 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnpore 
(1903-14) and joined the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1014 ; obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad Bniversity 
(1919) ; enrolled .as Advocate of the All.ababad 
High Court (1921) ; member. Council of U. P. 
Prorinci.al Congrcs.s Committee for several 
years ; elected Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935-37); Cljanccllor, Prayag M.ablla 
Vidyapifb ; President, All.ababad Dl.st. AgrJ. 
Association ; Editor, Allahabad Law Jourh.al 
(l'.'l‘<-:;7), jfemher. Executive Council, 
Bi-nares Hindu rniver.^ity. Became Minister 
Jt;-?!ce, Indcitries ' and BcveJopnienf, 
fi'ivcrnm'-nt tif the I'nited Prfiviiiees ip 1937 
atid ri-;gned in 1939 ; Member, .Vll-India 
('•■ngre— (-O’limittce since lOtli February 19!0. 
■'.•lU. n' -'d in r.omiectioii u-ith the Civil Bis- 
o’criiciiv,. Movf'incnt to 1.3 months .S. 1. 

• ■a Nov. -gs, pjjo.an.l released on Nov. if), Ifiil, 
I'lih'if/iii-mc : A the.sis on the Law relating to 
I nminal and .Vetionable Consplracic.s, and a 
< •itnm.-ntary (with Mr. S. C, Bas) on the Codps 
id ( ivil .and Criniln.l! Troefiiino. Address: 
19, Kdinon.-tonc Bond, Allahab.-id. 

K.vri.. Ki.sn.iLX. B.A. (Piinj.ab), 

M.I.S.I. tbondonl. b. May IhO.'i. Son of late 
Baja Hari Ivi-h.r.n Kaui, C.S.l., C.I.E., in. 
lirij Kiimari, d. of Mr. T. h'. Tanklci. Mir- oo- 
ri'.-. E'difp. Govt. tJii’lege, Eiliorc. Took 
trainirrg in llip Tat.a Irr.n >V Stciil Co.. J.td., 
.r.'im-lipdj.'ir. and Seindia Sti-am X.'ivi'jation 

* pi.. l.td., B'.ffibay, Joined tiic 11. II. .V C. 1. 

Itaiiv.aiy in ttie Store-; Ih'pt, ns As-H. Siipdt. 
I : >;.-,rpy 5927. AVorked r- a Member of the 
.’ijm. r-Mpr.vara Edne.'itiona! lixliibilion, 1927 
G!!: as Snpdt. of Store-' at .Ajtaer aiid 

Pegs and log.",. Transferred to 
.V’UiJ-r .-.s oilird.iting Snpdt. of .‘Stores. Ih'.!-!, 
i^y.nSr.'.fd 19;!!*. d>oniinat<-d Tifember of the 
NomUnO'.l ifnnieif.';! Committer;, Ajiu'-r, 
r.'i l-h.'iil of fOp B.aiisvay, 3933. Grgatii-ed 
'I," .Sjui'S P'd Crif’-' )■<!;• in iti/S hi U. E- 
Ti.e 'f-.r. of lJ!iU»!igo-.v‘- ..triti-Tiib'-r- 
rm, I. ito.-gd. );ipct.d cii.'drman of 

t:.p r.' •'•n-ti'-nt'-d ,';pf,*pi! Mnniidic.l Com- 

Ajegr. IbdJ. Vi "e-P;p-:detit rd the 
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B. B. & C. I. Bly- 3Ictre-Gaiige Athletic 
Association, 1940. Member, Ajmer-Merwara 
War Purposes Association, Publicity Sub- 
committee and also Member-in-Charge of 
Broadcasting and Talks, 1940. Be-clected 

. Cliairman, Ajmer Municipal Committee 1941. 
Member, Ajmer-Merwara War Pete, 1941. 
Address; Ajmer.’ 

KAY, Siu Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), J.P., 
Managing Birector .W. H. Bradv & Co., Ltd.. 
&. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, Mildred, 
second d. of late J. S. and K. .. A. 
Burnett of Bowsley, Borbyshire. (d. born 
17th October 1934). Educ. : at Bolton, 
Lancashire. Came to India to present firm, 
1907 ; Managing Bircctor and Chairman of 
Board of several companies under their 
control ; ' Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ 
.Association, 1921, 1922, 1935 and Employers’ 
Belcgnte to International Labour Conference, 
1923 ; Officer in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice- 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 1925; 
President, 1920; Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 1925-20-31-32 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1920 ; Cliairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1920. Jleinber. Imperial 
Council of ..Vgriciiltural Itcscarcli. Eesidcuces : 
Bcnartli Hall, Conway, Nortli 'Wales, and 
Wilderness Cottage, Kepcan Sea Boad, 
Bomliay. Office : Churchgatc Street, Bom 
bay, India. 


KELKAB, Narsinha Cuintajian, B.A., LL.B., 
(1894) ; cs-M.L.A., Editor, Ecsari, Poona, b. 

24 Aug. 1872. m. Burgabal, d. of Moropant 
Pcndsc. Educ.: Mlraj, Poona, Bombay Hist. 
Court Pleader till 1890; editor, Mahralla, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Ecsari 
from 1897 to 1899 and acain from 1910 to 
1931; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924; j 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 I 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President,.' 
Bomb.ay Prorincial Conference, 1920; Be.’e- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Self 
League deputation to England in 1919; 'K 
elected member of the Legislative Asscmtly 
in 1923 and 192G. Publications: in Mnra- 

thi : G dramas, 1 lilstorical treatise, 1 trsatlsf 
on Wit and Humour, BiograpWfs cf EcZ 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, E;“crv- cf. 
Ireland, A treatise on Science c: EzZALs. 

In Englisii ; Case for Indian Ec~f SnTf. 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life : " A ’^ ■ 1 .— 

Phase of Politics.” “Pieasnres and Pri-nfers 
of the Pen.” Bctired from rnc!r.r2;f Il.ir, 
Addn-ff.- TiiakBoad, Sadiinlv --tmn 

City. 

KEN.XEBY, ?ir Teo:-ii 
S.. 4., (U'ner.d Mar-acfr 
Ltd.. Iioiabay, and Y; 

r'c'.te.^ (V.lece.' "k-inf: 
trr.ini.nc at Giinl-d.f -a 
liO.:k ; Aff. Lrnr--'- 
Mine- in 
Ghnf t-!d c: LA; 

.'■(■rvei •f-r-zn*'.- 
or. t*.;-’ 


1937 ; Hony. Presidency Magistrate since 
1929 ; Chairman, Bombay Br.anch of the 
European Association for 2 years ; ex-member, 
Bombay Legislative . Council and Leader of 
tlie European Group ; member, Advisorj" 
Committee, and later Managing Committee, 
of the St. George's Hospital, Bombay, till 
1938 ; member of committee of various organi- 
sations including the S. P. C. A., the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage and the Caledonian 
Society, and an ex-President of the last 
mentioned ; member, European Advisory 
Committee for the Bombay War Gifts Fund. 
Address : Phoenix Building, Graham Boad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

KEONJHAB State, Baj Khiiar Laxmi 
Narayan Bhanja Beo of. b. 25th July 
1912. Educ.: Baj Kumar College, Baipur (C.P.) 
wlicrc he was a first class Scout. Graduated 
with distinction from tlic 
Scottish Churcli College, 

C.alcutta University in IG'.l.’s. 

Toured all over South India 
and Ceylon and visited 
Mysore, Tra van core s-d 
Cochin States. Hcproce-cued 
toEnglandfor higher studies 
and joined the Middle 
Temple for a course in 
Law and the London 
School of Economics for 
training in public Admini- 
stration. After returning from England he 
underwent a’course cf administrative training 
in Bangalore for sixteen months and i= 
now helping his hrrtb-m in the odinjiii=tg=- 
tioD of the StAte, The Snj Kumar is an e'I 
round _ sportsmen and has been ctilivinn 
all his smme time in the progress of athletics 
(fc edcratrrn m ms State- He Is the Presii^t 



of the Io~ 3r v^c... — Y Association. He is x 



, 3LL.-L, Bensal. i. Aur. li. 

-tp. _^G^eraI Manager oi_ Eirh; hrmhers, 

c.y. rratrct: of Bengal' ihyinr C.'-th. 
- - Chairman rf'S-rmr Bn- 


Cor^r 
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Life Assurance Society, Ltd. Taking active 
part in politics since 1922. Secretary 
of the Swaraj Party; Secretary of tlie Bardoli 
Satyagraha Inquiry Committee; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee, -in 1930; 
sentenced to eight months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and fine. Again arrested 1932; sen- 
tenced to two ye.ars rigorous imprisonment and 
line. Ex-President, Harijan Sevak Sangh 
M-aharashtra; Pounder, Bombay legal Aid So- 
ciety ; Co-Editor, Bombay law Journal; 
Chairman, Shradhanand Anath Mahilash- 
ram ; Leader, Bombay Legislature Congress 
Party, Prime Minister, 1937-39. Arrested 
and imprisoned under Defence of India Act, 
1940. Presdt. and Founder Member “Adivasi 
Seva Mandal ” a Society for rendering service 
to the aboriginal tribes. 


KHIMJI, Bhawanji AnJAN, M.L.A. (Boml)ay). 
6. .Tuly 20, 1902 : Senior partner of Messrs. 
Arjan Khiniji Co. and a Director of the, 
Arjan Khimji Ginning & Pressing Co., Ltd. 

’ President of the Bombay 

Cotton fifcrchants and 
Jluccadunw Association, 
Ltd. He represents the 
East India Cotton Associa- 
tion, Ltd., in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly and 
represented tlic "Assembly” 
on tlie G. L P. Hly. Local 
Advisory Committee, Bom- 
l)ny. He has been on the 
Managing Committee of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber 
since 1932 and represents the " Chamber ’’ 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and 
represents the “Corporation" on the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bomliay. lie is 
('liairnian of the Aryan Champion Insurance 
Co.. Ltd. and, besides, is a Trustee of. several 
charltaldc institutions and Trusts. He is a 
incmbcr of the All-India Congress Conunittce 
and a Treasurer of the Bombay Provincial 
<'ongre.s.s Committee. He was (letaincd by 
Government in 1932 under the Emergenev 
Ordinance and again in Decehiber 1940 under 
the Defence of India .Vet for having taken 
fiart in the Satyairraha movement of those 
times. .Iddrc.'s.- Western India House, 17 
Sir Plicror.cshah Mehta Hoad, Port, Bombay. 




Devraj Charitable Dispensary, Ghadlrsisa 
(Kutch). President, Cutchhi Visa Oswal Jain 
Boarding House, Dumra (Kutch). Address: 
Khimji Lane, Ghatkopar (Bombay Suburb). 

KHIRASBA: Thakobe ,-Saheb Shri 
SUKSINHJI Baesinuji. The B-uling Chief 
of Khirasra State in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency, b. 26th September, 1890.- Succeed- 
ed: 24th February, 1920. 

He received his education 
in England where he stayed 
for about three and a 
half years and has travelled 
in Europe. He had the 
privilege of attending- the 
Coronation in England in 
1911. He received Military 
training for about two 
years in the Imperial Cadet 
Corps College at Dehra- 
Dun. Education and Medi- 
cal relief are given quite free. Married, has 
five sons. Yuvraj Shri Prabalsinhji ; Kumar 
Shri Harischandrasinhji ; Kumar Shri Kanak- 
sinhji; Kumar Sitri Pratapehandrasinhji; 
Kiimar Shri Avichalsinhji. Address : Sur 
Niwas, Khirasra (Ranmalji), Kathiawar. 

KHOKHAKI, AMRITLAE L., Senior Partner, 
Chandulal L. Khokhani & Co., Jewellers. Mem- 
ber, the Bullion Exchange Ltd., The Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce Ltd., 
and the Grain & Seeds ' 
Merchants’ Association, 
Ltd., Bombay. b. 17th 
January, 1885 at Morvi, 
Kathiawar, e. at the Jlorvl 
High School, Morvi. Came to 
Bombay, 1903. Joined 
Narandas Bajaram & Co., 
1905, Dallaporta Patel, 
1907. Director, Ea.st India 
Cotton As.soclation Ltd., 
Bombay, 1932-33. m. 1910 
Miss Surajbai, d. of Mr. Ilarakhchand Daftary 
of Morvi. One son A one daughter. President 
and Trustee, the Ghatkopar Hindu Sabha, 
Ghatkopar. Recreation : cricket. Address : 
Residence : Amrit Bhuwan, Ghatkopar. Office : 
501, Cotton Exchange Building, Kalbadcvi 
Uoad, Bombay. 
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KH151JI .SII.VJIJI. SiiETii, Merchant and Com- 
niisMon .Agent ; Director, Messrs. Dliarscv 
Xanjl A Co. Ltd. Bombay, b. in 1891. 
e. at .St. Xavicr.s School, Bombav. S’icc- 
I resident .atid Treasurer, 
tlrain Merrhants’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, Member, 

Export .Advi'orv Council, 

Government of India. 

Member. I’ort Committee 
(K,.\.C.), Bombav. Member 
Pnl-c- and Mi'liets Com- 
mitteo and member. Oil- 
se<-ds Committee. Imperial 
Council of Auricultuml 
licseareh. Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee. Indian 
M.-rebn_nts; Cljamber, Bombay. 

A ii.-.'.i.u \ tsa Oswal Jain Cornmunitv,' 
I'm;rapo!e and Ch — ' -- 


!'• 





TKiri in social Morl;. 5!'ni- 
rrlcPet ( '.111' of In.ii;. 

Bomt-ay at.! t,. 


KHOK.AX.A, X.C., B. Coin., and A.ssociate of 
tl»c Indian Institute of Bankers, Managing 
Director, Xational .Saving.^ Bank Ltd,. Bom- 
l«ay. Graduated in Comiucrec from Allalia- 
bad L’nivcr.sity in 1927. 

Joined Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
and worked until 1933. 

Manager, Tito Punjab Xa- 
tionnl Bank Ltd., .Amritstir 
and Bombay. 1933-1941. 

Besigned In .Vprll 19 41 nod 
founded the National S.y- 
ings B.ank 
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siOTi o£ KataeM Branch o£ Overseas Leagiie ; ! 
Hmv. Treasurer and TnisteB''of H. M. King 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Eund (Smu 
. Braiclv). Hony, Treasurer, Sind P^o^dnclal 
Tuberculosis Association ; Hon. Secretary, 
Sind 'War Pund for city of Karaclil (Hindu 
Section) ; Member of The Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation of India : . Member of Organising 
CoHunittce of Sind War Weeh & Karachi 
War B'eek Fete).) Recipient of Coronation 
Medal, Afrinama and Gold Watch. Address .- 
65, Britto Road, Janished . Quarter, Karachi. 

KING. Thu Hox. Mh. Justice Archibaed 
J oiix, B,A. (Hons.) (Oxford), I.C.S. Judge, 
Madras HigluConrt. b. 27 July, ^1887. m. 
Mary Annette HaUwell (1915) ; Educ. : 
Liverpool College, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Appointed to I.C.S. 1910 ; Arrived in India 
Nov. 1911; Appointed to High Court, Jid.y, 
1934. Address : The Albany, College Road, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

KlRPAL.kNI, Hiranaxd Khushiram, C.I.B., 

l. C.S., M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Laiv (Lincoln’s Inn). Chief Secretary to tlie 
Government of Bombay, b. 28 Jan. 1888. 

m. to Guli H. Gidvani. Educ. : N. H. Aca- 
dcinjv Hyderabad (Sind), D, J. Sind College, 
Karachi and Merton Coii., Oxford Asstt. 
Collr. and ,Magte., Alnnedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918 ; Municipal Comnissr. 
Surat, lOlS to 1920. CoUr. and Dist. Magte., 
Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. Secretary to Government, 
Rev. Beptb., 1924-20; Collector of Kolaba, 
1028; Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Comuilttee, 1929 ; Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31 ; 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 •. Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Sind 


I930-.3S. 

193S-41. 

Bonibav. 


KKiGHT, Hekry Foley, B.A. (Cantab.), 
I.C.S., O.S.l. (1941). C.I.E. (1936), 
Advisor to n. E. The Governor of 
Romliay. b. i9th January, 1886. ni. 
Jessie Spence, d. of ' Sir Robert 
Duncan Bell, K.C.S.I.. C.I.E., I.C.S. Educ.: 
ii.ailpybnry College, Cains College, Cambridge, 
As.astant Collector, Bombay Presidenev; 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915-1919; 
lioynl Hying Corps ; Royal Air Force • 
various appointments in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency including Deputy Secretary, Finauee 
Deii.anment ; Director of Commercial 
itUolUgence ; Dhector ol Industries ; Secretary 
>0 the Govornment of Bombav, Home Depart- 
ment ; Secrot.ary to tho Government of 



iOTAH. II, n. 5Lvii.i,n.A.tAiiinr..\a M.urAr.AJ 
-.AHtMLUr.Xnia MAEARAOR.AJAJt Smu Bniit 
rise.tut -A5n„ lUnAi.t-R, Mahaeao of. b 

EoUtit, Kaipufrina. 



Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 1 
Adihess : Drummorc, Ridge Road, 


KOTAK, H. B., Bad Bahadeb, B.A,, 

Dewan, Janjira State 1932-42. ' Hath Dewm 
andXhtef Judge, •Wauhanet .State (19^- 
1907), u'here for meritorious mork H. H. 
the Baja Saheb _ granted 
him an , annuity for 
life ; Detvan, Bajkot State 
(1907-1921), where he stead- 
ily raised the revenue of 
the State to a high level. 

On his leaving the State 
service for joining _ East 
India Cotton Association 
his services were rewarded 
by a present of Bs. 50,000. 

Was awarded a certificate 
of Merit by the Government 
of India for valuable services in connection 
with War Loans (1917). Awarded title of 
Bao Bahadur (1920). General Manager 
of E. I. Cotton Association (1921-1926) 
when he helped to put tlie Association 
on an organized basis and was made a J.P, 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Dewan, Idar 
State (1926-1028) when he speedily improved 
the financial position of the State.. Appointed 
Dewan, Janjira State (1932) during Minority 
Administration. After thetermination-of the 
Regency Administration in 1933 H. H. the 
Kawab S.aheb appointed him as his Dewan. 
His indefatigable efforts in developing the ports 
of the State have contributed to a permanent 
stebillzatlon of the customs revenues of 
the State to the mutual advantage of the 
British Indian Government and the State. 
He was a member of the Financial and 
Constitutional' Committees of the Chamber of 
Princes and was unanimously elected a member 
of the first standing committee of ministers 
under the reorganization scheme of the 
Chamber. On retirement from the Janjira- 
, State by the end of April 1942, His Highness 
the ilawab Saheb granted him an annuity of 
Rs. 2,500/- in appreciation of his services 
both to the State and the people. Address : ' 
Rajkot. 


KOTHAR\,piHOTAiAL Moearji, Rao Saheb ; 
Secretary, Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd. b. Jnlv 
^93. m. 1910,- Miss Prabhakiint-ar, 3 s. and 1 d. 
Educ. : Sagraraji High School, Gondal and 
-Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gadli. Worked with Tri- 
ciimji Daiuji & Co., 1016-22. 
Opened the firm of 
Sharntchandra Chhotalal 
Kotbari. Purcliasing agent 
in Kathiawar for Volkart 
Bros., and Lalji Naranji & 
Co., 1927-29, President, 
Kathiawar Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929-40. Part- 
ner, C. P. Dosbi & Co., 
1922-32. Agent, Union 
Bank of India, Rajkot, 1932-40. Gave evi- 
dence before the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee, 1929. Hon. First Class 
Magistrate; W.I.S. Agency, 1930. Rao Saheb 
1936, Recipient of Silver Jubilee and Coro- 
nation Medals. Address : Purshottam Nlwas, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4. 
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Medal — — 

irnrk 1926: Dewan jjauuuui 
KnicWd 1932 ; -was member of the Spdicate 
of the Madras University for several years , 
Member of the Senate of the itodras 
Bity ; takes Interest in public/ social and 
religious movements such as Bamakrishna 
Students- Home, Mylapore ; has subscribed 


Liberal Federation 1?34 ; Hntion^ Commis- 
sioner of the Hindustan Scout Assn. Chair 
Tan of the Indian Delegation to the Second 
British Comraonwcaltli Belations 

o,r,inov ifiaft. rubhcttUons . 1 

5s ; Servants of 
Madras. 


Ktuaents Jiuiue, 

large amounts .to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed in the Madras, Andhra and Anna- 
nialai Universities; helped several poor 
students ; member of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
Madras; delivered the Convocation address 


Madras; ueiivereu me 
of the Andhra University in 1930; inember 
of the Expert Committees appointed by the 
Government of India to amend the Law 
relating to Partnership and the law relating 
to the sale of goods. Address : Ekamra 
Eivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, Madras. 


KUMARAPPA, Jagapisan Mohandas, M.A. 
(Harvard), S.T.B. (Boston), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbia^ ; Ag. Director 


held at Sydney, 1938. 

ScTvices India, Address 
India Society, Eoyapettab 

KURIVAI, HlS HIGHCTSS pWAH SAUWEA 
AW Khan. b. 1st December 1901 • 

2nd Oct. 1900. Edhc..- at D.a y College. 
Mayo College and It.M.C., Sandhurst, vr. 
toc.d. of theNawab of Bhopal and second 
m. to 2nd d. of the Nawab of M ai. Address . 
Kurwai, C.I. ' 

LACEY, Walter Graham, C.I.E. (1?39), 
I.C.S., Secretary to the Govenior of Bihar, 
b. July 17, 1894 ; in. Helen Frances Joan. d. 
of D. Pell-Smith. Two s. Edtic. : Bedford 
School and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Served in 
the Great IVar, 1914-19; Entered Indian 
Civil Service (Bihar and Orissa) in 1919. 
Address : Patna-Ranclii. 


of 


^Vjuiumuny ; uhguoul and Professor ... 
Sociai Economy in the Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work; Editor, The Indian Journal 
of Social Work. b. April 16, 1886. m. 
Patnam Appasaniy, B.A. (Madras), M.A. 
(Punjab). Edtic. ; Doveton College (Madras), 
Harvard, Boston and Columbia Universities. 
Specialized in Philosophy, Sociology and 
Education. Appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Lucknow Christian College, 1915 ; 
Header in Philosophy, Lucknow University, 
1921. Delegate to the General Conference 
of the M. E. Church, U.S.A. 1924 ; and to the 
19th World Conference of the Y. M. C. A., 
Helsingfors, Finland, 1926. Member of the 
Institute of International Politics, League of 
Rations, Geneva, 1926. Travelled extensively 
in Europe and America ; Invited to lecture 
at Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia and other 
American Universities. Appointed Professor 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore Univ'er- 
slty, 1931 , and to the present position 
in 1936. Has contributed numerous articles 
to journals on Philosophy, Education and 
Social Work. Address : Ratan Manor, 
^ Carter Hoad, Andlieri, Bombay. 


KUX7A1U. Hox\ Pandit Hirday Nath, 
f B.A., B.Sc. Member, Council 

^’resident, Servants of India 
Society since Jan., 1936. 6. 1887. 

Allahabad University 1905 • 
at London School of Eco- 
1911-12. Joined the Servants 

PartVc n.i ^lember. Liberal 

London in connection 

and 1930; presided over the N'a+.im.ai 


Secretary 
(Personal). 
Clongowes, 
in Great 
to India . 


i’ciitr. 

Studied 
nomics. 
of India 


LAHORE, Dr. Hector Catrt, 0.C„ C.atiiolic 
Bishop of Lahore, since March 1028. b. 1889. 
Belgium. Educ. : Serapliic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghlen, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence Bond, Laiiore. 

LAITHWAITB, SIR (JOHN) Gilbert, K.C.I.E., 
(1941); C.S.I. (1938), C.I.E. (1935); Private 
Secretary to H. E. Tlic Viceroy and 
to the Governor-General. 
b. 5 July 1894. Educ.: 
Trinity College, Oxford. Served 
War (wounded) ; appointed 
-- Offlee 1919 ; Private Secre- 
tary to Earl Winterton, M.P., 1922-23 

Parly under-Secrctary of State for India 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Secrotaries 
otStatefor India, 1923-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (3Ir. Ramsay JlaeDonald) 
for Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Secretary, Indian Franchise (Lothian) (lom- 
mittee_1932; Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936. 
Address : Viceroy’s Camp; India. 

LAKHTAB; Thakore Saheb Shri Indra- 
Thakore Saheb ok, b. 
Wth April 1907. Educ. : at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, m. in 1926 Bai Shri Vijaynkunverba 
'Sabeb, daughter of Raolji 
Shri Takliatsinhji Saheb of 
Mansa. During the life 
time of his father he .was 
entrusted with the adminis- 
taation the State. 

- Attended the Reception 
Darbar held by H. E. the 
Viceroy at Rajkot in 1936 
m company with his father, 

Iv®. Thakore Saheb 
Shri Balvirsinhji Saheb. 

Ascended the Gadi on the 
.^d July 1940 on the death o£ his father 
ilas oneson Yuvraj Saheb ’Shri Balbhadra 
Saheb {Heir^apparent) born on thi 
19th November 1929, and two daughters 
They are being educated at Xakhtar, Address 
The Palace, Lakhtar, Kathiawar, India, 


' s'" s s '• 
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,A:-:5H>tl XAr.ATAK Lai,, Bai Sahib, 

ri*adrr atul Zcniintlnr. b. 1870. m. to 
SriniMi Xr-var-ani Kunwcr. Ediic.: at 
Ar.n ncriliad, Gaya and Patna; a 

n^Filnatcd member of the flr=t Lcgls- 

Sitivf A‘?-raWy, and non-olDcial Chairman, 
Iz-'a! T’.aird, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
A.nran'.r.ibnd, and Cliairraan of its Advisory 
Coiamittce. Piiblicalions : Glories of Indian 
.A'f dif-hie. Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 

Main Points of Co-operation, Updesli JIanjarl 
'Oid Ciiarkba Mahatmya Hlndu-JIiisalman 
V.VAa, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri_ Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address ; "Aurangabad, 
Jiift. Gaya, (Biharl. 

.ALKaBA, .IrnAHGir. AnnEsniK, 6. S March 
1*“!. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
oowrojc' Pcslonil, Vakil, C.I.E. 
:n. Miss Tchnii .Tamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Edue: Ahmcdabad lligli School; 
r.ip'nindone CMll., Bombay ; -Sir J. J. School 
of Art. I'.ombr.y and St. 'John’s Wood and 
V, < ^;niiri=ter Schools of Art, I^ondon. Painted 
life ineinorinl portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
.*•1. Mi.'W.a for AInnicipal Corpn., Bombay, 
r.nd II. II. the Bawab of Kainpur'fi life 
fir -portrait f or Biirbar TTall, Banipiir. II. 13. 
St: I.' Mi’- Wilson’s portrait a» District Grand 
Mi'ter for tlic M.a.-onic Hall. Konsb.iy; 
t» ir'rait cf H,r,. Sir .larne.^ Sbiffon for Coiincil 
if-.!!. IMtnn ; portrait of I/-i:d Braboimie for 
.r-.r-.i"!'. S<'.:,'G.tri;tt. Afenibi r of tiic Govern- 1 
‘ .■ 7'.'i'.'il‘:.y itoard of Ksaminers lor Art* 

.t'f.'-s 'I'.'lI-l'.'fiS. Ciio?pn liy tliej 
Ir.dia to e.>py royal j.oriralts in I 
:1 ’ 1'* ' V for C.i'' Viri-roy's itousc. Kewl 

i';-'. I'irk' .‘‘■.r. >!r .1. .1. School of Art,' 
: • ’ . ’.'’dd.'i. the Kitii'-l'.inperor 

V .luidh-- M'.-dal, 107.:., 

.* ';'f' ST'.'.d!.?, 2'.', 3G'j.':rin Sea Itoid, 

Wir.rtt'f, Kt. flftdd), jranaginu 

f Ir .'i.'.l Thrnl: of India. A. ill .Inly 

3 '-7, fi i.’i'fl Sj . .-Thiy. l.'diie.: Harris 
I’l-ur’ years with Itoyrii 
: ■ : • : S" ti.r. i ; J iirs.l llarik of Bomliay 

I'.’op, ,iJJre.-‘s.' A, Tlifatte 

; 1. < 

s;T, r ,,i Pi. A. (Oxon.l, 

t. ' ! : (jt'-Mi. cs.i. (imn), 

‘ . r !' C' S-' ■.-■). ;ry of .-st.ite for India. 

' ■ : ’ ■ : 7 -'. l- it'*-! Priiiiroo', 

-'.r i'.'^l •:! Aiimsin. Edne. : 

i ;r, a, ^ O.xfurd. 

■ : i ‘ . i'- >; ioii. d Piilitiord lu-pt., 


Iv': i/'i", India,- 

H !),- Crov.-n 

--t ' /' . 

3 ■!•. V,; XUf. Xi.nti- 


M M, 'C,. ; - JJ, [, nn.!.!ir.( ; 

J ' J 3 :; H-,v. 

I-:.- ■, • -• X f;.,:-.! .y, ;.:-o 

lb I'ii.-o; 

S'-.--, -r C-.';., Coir.i ri :r.Md;sc:!..d.vrj ! 


Law Scholar); 1st Class in both . parts . of 
Law Tripos ; joined I.C.S. in Punjab, Jan. 
1903; List. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12; Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, 
1913-16 ; Itecruiting badge and mention 
- in Gaz. of India for valuable war services, 
1919 ; Commr. and Pol. Agent, Ambala ; 
also member, • Council of State, !X 0 v. 1927; 
Delegate, International Law Conference, Tlio 
Hague, March 1930 ; Deleg.atcf IntcrrParlia- 
incntary Conference, London, July 1030; 
duty with Isfc, 2nd and Srd Indian Bound 
Table Conferences, London, 1930, 31 

«fc 32; Piiiancial Commissioner, Bcvcnuc, 
Punjab, Pebruary 1934 to December . 
1937. Publications : Effects of War, on Pro- , 
perty, being studies in International Law 
and Policy, lOOS ; Industrial Punjab, 1911; 
various addresses, articles, reports. Address : 
‘Al-manar,’ Harkness Boad, Bombay; 
Athenaeum, Pall Sfall, London. 

LATTHE, Anna Bauaji, M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). 
b. 1878. m. to Jyotsnabai Kadrc of KoUiapur. 
Educ. : Deccan College, Poona ; Prof, of English 
Kajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1011 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1014 ; 
President, Sonthern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnalak Non-Br.ahmnn League; 
Edited " Decean J?yef (1918-20) ” ; Member 
of the Indian Lcgl.slativo Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the Hnlrerslty Ileform 
Committee, 1921. Dhvan of Kolliapur, 

192C-30. Diwan B.iliadur.sbip Conferred In 
1030. Attended Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference In London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Cliairman, Central Co-operative . 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1032 ; Finance 
MiiiDter. Government of Bombay, 1037-39. 
Pet.; “Introduction to Jnii)i.«in’’ (Eiigll-sb) ; 

“ Growlh of British Empire in Indfa’’ . 
(M.ar.itbl); “ Memoirs of .Sb.abu Chhatrapati ’’, 

“ Slirl Slialtu Clihactrapatlcho Clmritra ’’ 
fn 3!arnthl (1025) Problem.s of Indian 

i States (English) 1030; *' The . Fo'leral 

, G<')n*t’.tutions of the World ’’ (Ifarathi), 

; 1931. Address: Belgaum. 

! LAEGHTOK, GF.oitru; . Ctir.isriA.v, C.I.I3., 

A.r.G.I., .M.I.C.E., jr.Tnst.T., J.P.. General, 
Manager, B.B. .t C.T. Bl.v., since lO.lS. b. 
J.aminry 20, 18.87. ni. Anne llutli Grundy; 
Ed"r. : Seafield J'ark College and City and 
Guilds Centr.al Teelinleal College { London 
IGdr-e.'.-ity). Assistant and Executive En- 
gineer. O. ,V It. Illy., 1910-21 ; Superintendent, 
Ealk.-i-.simla Illy., 1921-21; DiviGonal 
Engine,- r and Divisional .Siipr-riutendent, 37. 

W. Illy., ]9-2!-2.8; Dy. Edreetor and Director 
Civil r.!:gineering, llailway Board, l!i28-32 ; 
ne.-f.'r.ry Ely. Board, 10:;2; Senior «;oveni- 
n.et;’ l!;-;,e,.tf,r of Itlv.-i., Baiigiilore, ItdkJ-ge. 
Ad/r/-,-; “ Boml.iroi,’' .Attaniont Bead, 

Borabav 2 C. 
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LAIV, Bimai.a Cuukn. One of the Icwlinc 
Zcininilivrs of Kliulnn, JlcnRnl, owier 01 
extensive nroj) crtics ii\ Cnlcutta. h. Octoper 
Jtetropolltnn Institution 
(Mnln), I'rcsidcncy ColleRC, 
University Law College, 
CalcutUi, M.A. (First Class 
First, 191C), Fli.U. (1Q2J), 
IJaclielor of Law (1018), 
1). Lltt. (1011, lAioUnow 
University.) Cold Jledalist 
and I’rizemnn, Sir Asutosli 
Moolicrjco Gold Medalist, 
Grimtli Memorial Frizn- 
inan, Ilonerjco llescarcli 
rrizcinan (Lucknow Uni- 
versity) : Silver .TuLileo 
Medalist (1035) and Coronation Medalist 
(1037) • llonv. Correspondent, AvcUicologlcal 
Survey of' India ; Fresldent, Cnlcutta 
Geogrnpliical Society ; Advocate, lligli Court, 
Calcutta; Jt. Editor of Annual IJlbllograpliy 
of Indian Arclireoiogy of Kern Institute, 
Holland; Vice-President, British Indian 
Association, Indian School of Oriental 
Art, Tlui Indian Ilcscarch Institute ; Member, 
Iloyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireinnd ; Fellow, Iloyal Gcogrnpldcal Society 
of London, Iloyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Life Member, Indlnii Association for tlio Cnlti- 
vntion of Science, Bengal Educational Society, 
Council of Education lor Women, Indian Hod 
Cross Society, Antomolrlle Association of 
Bengal ; Jlember Caleutta Jlcdlcal College 
Centenary, Sir .Tolin Anderson Casualty Block 
for the Idcdical College Hospital, Mcmlrer, 
Simdarban Landlioldcrs' Association. Vice- 
President, Xational Defence and savings 
Week. Calcutta and Meml)cr, Calcutta War 
Committee. Pounder of Free-slndentsblps in 
Cidentta Jlcdlcal College, Bengal Engineering 
College, Government Commercial Institute, 
Bcthunc College, Calcutta, and Dr. B. 0, Law 
Trust Series in the Iloyal Asiutle Society 
of G. B. A I. for original research. Donor of 
many beds in Calcutta liospltals. Autlior 
of several books on Ancient Indian History 
anil Culture. Address: .13, ICallas Bose Street 
and 10 Camac Street, Calcutta. 


LAYAUD, Avsthn IlAVr.i.oc’K, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law, C.I.E. (I'.KiT), I.C.S. Indian Civil Ser- 
vice (Central Provinces), b. Peb. 20, 1805; 
r/i. Irene ICing. Two ds, l^dtic. : Itugliy 
and King's Coll., Cambridge. Served in 
Great War. lOll-lO; Capt. Boyal Sussex 
Itegt.. Egypt, and Salonica ; appointed to 
Indian Civil Service, 1020; Posted to Central 
Provinees ; Dc]mty Commissioner, Delhi 
l‘.>32-',’.8. Address: Amraoti, Berar. 

LEACH Tin: Hos. .Tt;?Ticr; Sir. (Ai.riirn 
Hr.NT.v) Liom;i,, Knighted (1938), Chief 
-Instiro, High Court, Madras. 0. 3 Feb. 
I8?3; »i. Soj.hia Hedwig Kiel, d. of Prof. 
Dr. Heinrich Angii't Kiel, Bonn. 
C.dlc.l to the Bar, lOOT. Apiwinted Jndge of 
the Kincoon High Court, 1033 ; appointed 
Chief Juftice, High Court, Madras, 1937. 
AdJrur. Brolie C.aslle, Adyar, Madr.as. 



lewis, H. E. Slit (WILLIAM) HAWTIIOIINK, 
K.C.S.I. (1940), K.C.I.E. (1038), C,S.T. 
(1934), C.I.E. (1931), I.C.S., Governor of 
Orissa, b. lOfsauli, India, 29th .Tunc 1888. 
m. Alice Margaret Hose Hewitt, widow of 
Lieut. , Bonald Erskino 
Hewitt, Il.N. and daugliter 
of the late George Edward 
W o o d li o u 8 0. Bduc, : 

Oimdlo School and Cains 
Collcgo, Cambridge. Arriv- 
ed in I ndia, December 1912; 
served in Biliar and Orissa 
ns Assistant Maglsitrate and 
Collector ; Censor Duty, 

Bombay, 1915-10; Under- 
secretary to Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 

Deputy Commissioner, 1023 ; Bovenuc 
Secretary, Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1925 ; on special reforms duty. Homo Dept..; 
Government of India, 1027 ; .Toint Secretary, 
Government of India, llcforms Olllce, 1930 , 
on deputation to the Indian Hound 'J’ablo 
Conference in London 1930 and 1931 ; Be- 
forms Commissioner to Government of India, 
1932-35 and 1930-11. Address: Governor's 
Camp, Orissa. 

LIAKAT ALI, Sir Svnn, M.A., LL.B., ICt. 

n . Member of Cabinet, Bliopal Stiife. 

i July, 1878. m. to Akbarl Begum 
(^now deed.). Bduc. : Bareilly College, Bareilly, 
U.P., and Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
Entered service of Bliopal State in 1903, 
iteld many diilerent posts, and received 
tlie titles of ‘ Naslrulinulk ’ and ‘ Motanm- 
dus-Sultan ’ from tlie State in recognition 
of distinguislied services. Address : Bhopal, O.I. 

LIAQAT HayAT Khan, Hawaii, Sm, Kt., 
K.B.E. ( Sec Kohk's Section ). 

LINLITHGOAV ; H. E. 2ND MaiiqTOSB OP 
(cr. 1902), VicTOK Ale.\'an»i;ii John 
Hope, Kt., 1028; P.O. 1935 ; G.C.I.E., 
Cr. 1920; G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. ; ILL, ; T.D., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. Earl 
ofllopetoun, 1703; Viscount 
Altlirlc, Baron Hope, 1703 ; 
Baron Hopetoun (U.K.), 
1800 ; Baron NIddry (U.K.), 
1814;Viccroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
lose ; I.K)rd Lieutenant of 
Wc.st Lothian ; Chairman of 
Slarkct Supply Committee, 
1933-30; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade; Chairman 
, of Alcdlcalllcscarch Council, 

1034-30 ; Clmlrman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 1034-30 ; 
late Director of the Bank of Scotland ; 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J. & P. Coates Ltd. ; 
Scottl.>^h Agricultural Indu.strles Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; .Second British A.ssets 
Trusts Ltd.: Pellow of tlie Boyal Society of 
Iklinburgli Ltd. b. 24 Sept. 1887; e.s. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon. Herscy de Sfoleyns, 
3rd (/. of 4tli Ijord Ventry; *. fatlicr 1908; 
la, 1911, Doreen Alaud, 2nd d, of lU. Ifon. 
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President Council of State, Bhajatpuf, p33 ; 

A G. G. in Bajputana, 1934 ; Special llcpre- 
fentntlve of H. K. the Viceroy for Petoatron 
discussions with Indian States, 1930^7 , 
Addl. Secretary (Pederation), Political Deptt., 
1935-37. Address : Abu, Bajputana. 

' LOW Francis, J.P.. Editor, The Times of Ind^. 
b. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Two s. one d. Bduc.: Bobert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Joined 
staff, Abcrdceti Free Press, 1911. Served 
in War with Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force Special Service Officer, Intelli- 
gence. G. H. Q., 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Beportcr, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of Indio, 1922; Asst. Editor, 1927-.| 
1932 ; Chairman, St. Duiistan’s Appeal 
Committee, Bombay. Address : Malabar 
Court, Bidge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 



BOWNDES, BiciiARD Charles, J.P., Senior 
Partner, Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay. 
h. 22nd January 188G. Fduc. at Shrews- 
bury School. 111. Norah, 
daughter of the late Mr. 
Gifford Nicholson. Served 
in the last IVar witli tlie 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force 1918. Joined Killick 
Nixon & Co., 1908 ; Trustee 
of the Port of Bombay 
from 1935 ; Member of 
Committee of the Bombay 
Chainljcr of Commerce, 
1938 ; Chairman, The 
Ahmcdabad Electricity Co., 
Ltd., Bombay Suburban Electric Supply Ltd., 
Cement Agencies Ltd., the Central Provinces 
BailwayaCo., Ltd., ThcHiuglr Rampur Coal 
Co., Ltd., etc. ; Director, The Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd., Bombay-Burm.ah 
Trading Corporation Ltd., Bombay Electric 
Supiily A Tramways Co.v'Ltd., etc. Address : 

Himat Niva.s," Dongard Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

LOVALKA; CHIRANJILAL Bamoiiandra, 
Jferchant and Landlord, b. in 1901. Only 
son of Ramchandra Bhagwandas Lovalka 
and proprietor of the firms of Messrs. Bhag- 
wandas Ramchandra and 
C. R. Loyalka, trading in 
sliarcs, Government securi- 
ties, bullion, cotton and 
seeds in Bombay and Liver- 
pool. For some time Hon. 

Serret.ary of the Bajputana 
Shikshamandai, Bombav. 

Hon. Treasurer of tlie Bom- 
bay Presidency Boy Scouts’ 

Association till 1939 .and 
at jire.scnt Hon. Treasurer, 

Itombay Presidency Hindus- 

Director of the 
Association, Ltd. in 1930. 
.lember of the Lombay Municipal Corpora- 
Vnu President of tlie^All- 

Conference at Muttra 
^ * ^agpur m 1910. Member of 
tlie ^lana^nii: Committee of the All-India 

-dddress: Stock 

Exc!iau-e New Building, Fort, Bombay. 


T,HMLEY. His exokllenot Sir Lawrence 
BOQBR, 6.C.I.B., T.D., D.L.. Governor of Bom- 
bay. 6. 27th July 1896 ; 2nd and only surviv- 
ing son of late Brigadier-General Hon. O-sbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., 
e.d. of Captain Eustace 
John Wilaon-Patten,lst.Life 
Guards, and :^ily Cons- 
tantia, daughter of Bev. 

Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of 10th Earl of 
Scarborough, g. v. ; m. 1922, 

Katharine Isobel, daughter 
of late B. F. McEwen 
of Marchmont, Berwick- 
shire, and Bardrochat, 

Ayrshire. ; one son (born 5th December 193^, 
four daughters. Edtic. : Eton ; B.M.C., ^Rd- 
hurst ; Magdalen College, Oxford ; B>A., 
Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) Kingston-uppn-Hull, 
East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. Served with 
11th Hussars, France, 1916-18. Wounded 
1918. Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
September 1937. Publications : History of the 
Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. : Government House, Bombay. 




LUNAWADA, LlEUl. His HIGHNESS Maharana 
Shri Virbhadra-Sinhji, Kajaji Saheb of 
Lunawada State, b. 8th June 1910. m. 
Kunveri Shrl Manharkun verba. Saheb, 

daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana 
Baj Saheb, Shri Sir Amarsinhjl, K.O.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 
Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi. October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the British Army by H, M. the King- 
Emperor, . June, 1937. Dynastic Salute 
9 guns. Address ; Lunawada (Fia Godhra). 

LYLE, THOMAS MoBLDERRy, B.B., A.B.C.So. I. 
C.S.I. (1941); C.I.E. (1928), I.S.E., late 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Canals, TJ. P. Secy, 
to Govt., H.P. and Wlieat Controller and 
Petrol Rationing Authority, H.P. ■ b. 24 
Mny 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. : St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council, 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P„ India, In 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including GangaoDam on Ken River 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
mcluaing the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ristan, in Soutli Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned In Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushlre Field Force in 1918-19 (South 
Persia). Address: Naini Tal, tJ.P. 

MaoDOUGALL, Sir Alexander, Kt., (1925), 
Managing Director, Messrs.- Simpson & Co., 
Ltd., ifadras. b. 1878. Educ. : Oiasgpsv ; 
came out to IndUi in 1899 as an Assistant. 
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;n Mcj-r?. Si;i!p?on it Co. I’ccome Partner i 
tiiC wrnc Company in 1015 ; Cliairman j 
i !?.o jr.adrn? Tr.atlcs’ Association, 1920-21 ; j 
(Irrt' il to tlic Madras Legislative Cbtincil i 
tiv tlic M.adr.as Trades’ Association. 1021 ; I 
?i:--ri:r of Madras, 102S; Knighted, January | 
102.': elected to the Madras Legislative 
Cona.r’il l.y Ihiropcan Constituency. Address: 
201. 3Ioiint Load, Madras. 

M.lcriorciALL. Tin: Uox. Mn. K.unE.uiT 
Maclvpvr.j;. M.A., Luing Felloivsliip ; Giasgoav 
I'niver-ity Counsellor to IP. K. tlic Governor 
of I'lUrnn. /<. SOtii April 1S02: m. Agnes, vd. 
of K. lIoGiiina Glasgoiv, Ednr- : Greenock 
Ar ademy : Jicule Cenirale Tccliniquc, Brussels 
! Gla'igow Univer.=ify. Passed I.C.S. in 
IMS; Territorial Torce,' 1012-1910 : awarded 
c.I.L. (lOO.'i). AfWre.ejt : Kew Delhi. 

.’'.U KIKTOSn, AFPlikW B.VKJiTRJlAK, M. A., 
.CP. (Mysore .State), Principal, Central College, 
r.ai.ealore. ?(. 12th September, 18SG. Edue. : 
St. Audrey’s University, Merton College, 
Dr.ioid. Profetior of Knglish, Maharaja’s 
go, Pdysore : Princi|ial, Central College, 
P. ii. '.adore. Addrets : Central College House, 
I’.ir. galore. 

M.vrKLlK, Tnn Hoh-. Mn. Jcsricn ALnr.nTj 
.‘^oi.T.UP BoMt-.n, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
C.-.tirt. b. < March, ISOO. t)i. April H, 102(1. 1 
V.'f -tiniu'tcr and Ciirlst Cliurch, j 
("crerd. Anivid In India, 1 01 3 : served in I 
1 V :.y f.' A''’*. Collector nn<l .Magistrate;! 
Atc. dud;"' and. .-list. Ses'lons .Itidce. i 
10.'-; dudce and Additianal) 

S . 111 !;"", ]'.i23; Ofig. .Tudee 

, I Judge. 1 02 1 , B''g,l':t rar, Hlgli 

■ ATT't''.tc .'■'ide, 1020; Judge and 
Oil 1020; Judicial As^t. and 
’ ' ; r.; a- .• d"r.;i Juijge, .\dcn. 1020 ; Offg, 

; • r , Guv;., K g.'il Departnirfit, 1931; ' 

' ; .! C.. d.- Iejitrintli.- .-rates of IVe.stern 

• , '. ; Judgi-.UichCourt.r.omliay, , 

. ;; •’) iii.'di C';.urt, 1035. Addret'y:' 

( ur:, L'n.liiv. 

.’1 .t.*.;* I: !■.>.;•• A'r;!.'.!-..tn, Kt.. B.A.,, 

’ * I J. , ! ( Ciial.-m.'in, llumliay-Sind ; 

i " < 'Uatiii-' i';.'! -inee April.* ltU2. i 

‘ M’ ; - ’ .-u'.rv J--'/ f I. ( djampiili.'d, d. of I.atc* 
.'j. V. I'.' J P. /.'.'I'c. ; Llpliin-tone 
' ' . j.' u.t ^y, fi\ir.:il and 

' :,'.nt ('ullcctor in IPiinbay, ' 

v. i r- .\c-P!.'.nt Settifiiieiit ' 

; r.. P,< .'.-tr.-ir fd Co-operative- 
P-'. ' ; ' ' dei-ror arid P.r gi-trar of 
' >• d P.'.'u : M'liit.rr of (lie. 

! 1 - tC.v, t i UT.- i!. I'tg.l; Joint 

r:." L-'-v;.’, Conrmj-.idn iin AgrI- 

< r. ir l'-' 2 d- 2 ' ; Coib-ctor and 

i-'.'-r.'. ; M-'-M- * r.'.re , t-'iy Pre-idenirv, 

I :. -;rr. ' I'.'-'.vi;.' j-.i l;:sn';lng 
C IPui.t iv. ]'.r2-'.i; I rir' etor . 

< ; J:,’- di.'f;."-- .m. 1 ( o:.cm!'-!'..n‘ r, 

dVf it;--:,. IPmtiy, I'.Cn. 

t-'.rit.-.ry to G--. , j;i v> nue Dej.t., 

jV.L I f m:..'--; ^ou!!.'rn Di\i-io::, : 

iP-iG:- ■ . IP:-; ; Advi-- : t--. if. i: llie, 
(i ''.irr- •: t f 5; .r;d ;-v, pi,:;.— Apri> Ifl2.' 

AdJru- : P. V.', J). s.tr-;ari.il. l;-..:i)t.av. : 


MADGAYKAB, SIR Govikd DiNAyATH, Kt., 
B.A., I.C.S. b. 21 May 1871. Educ. : St. Xa- 
vier’s High School, St. ^ Xavierls College, 
Elphinstone College, and B-nllioI. Passed the 
I.C.S. in 1892 ; served in Burma for S years ; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1005. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920; Judge, High Court, 1025-31 ; Adviser, 
Holkar State; President, Huzur Xyaya Sabha, 
Baroda, 1038-39 ; President, Bombay Kevenuo 
Tribunal. Judge, Supreme Court, Kolhapur. 
Address : 118, Koregnon Park, Poona. 

MADOX, Frameoze Daeabiioy, Sole Pro- 
prietor of D. S. Madon & Son , b. 2ndFcbrunry 
1901. c. at Xew High School and St. Xavier’s 
. College, Bombay, m. Miss Perin C. Choksl. 
.s. of the late Dadahhoy 
Sorahji Madon who founded 
the firm of D. S. Vladon & 

Son in 1900. His father died 
on ISth Alay 1940 leaving 
the business and goodwill 
of the firm- to his . son 
Framrozc who has since 
been carrying on the busi- 
ness in the s.amc name, lie 
is an undergraduate of the 
Bombay 'University and 
joined his father in husinc.ss 
in 1920 ns an Assistant and later became n 
partner in 1935. Mr. Aladon has travelled 
widely in Kiiropc. .-IiWrm ; 1, Dalai Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


MAHAJAXI, CABEsn Sakiiaram, M.L.C,, M.A. 
(C.antab.), PJi.D. (Cantab.), B.A. (Born.) 
Bmiih’s Prizeman (l92C); Principal and 
Profc'.sor of Alathcmatics, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; M.L.C., Boml)ay. b. 27 Xov. 1808. 
til. Indumatl Paranjpye, d. of Mr, H. P. 
I’aranjpye and niece of Sir. It. P. Paranjpye. 
Ediie.: High School, Satara, Fergns.son 
College, Poona, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
First In Intermediate (Second Sanskrit 
Scholar) and the B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. IVent to England an 
Government of India Scholar; returned to 
Indl.ain 3027; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1929; Foundation Fellow of th(! 
Indian Academy of .Sciences, Bangalore, and 
also of the Xational Institute of - Sciences, 
(falcutt.a : obtained King’s Commission, U.'J'.C.; 
promoted “Cai)tain," 3937; elected Dean 
of the 3'aculty of Science, Bombay University, 
3930, 1037, 1938. Eubliriilioiis : “ Lessons 

in Elementary Analysis” for Honours (.’otirscs 
of Indian Unlvcrsltie.-, " Tlie Application 
of Moving Axes Metliods to th(; (ieometry 
of Curves and Surfaces ", "An Introduction 
to 1‘nre Solid Geometry,” and some mathe- 
inati< al pubilcatlons especifilly ‘rontrlhiition to 
Tlieory of I'erroinagneUe Crystals' (luildlslicd 
in III'; Tran-aetions of tlie Boyal Society, T.on- 
doii.) Some political pamphlctH c.g.,' " 'I'lie 
Liljeral Outlook,’' ’ Lilji-rah and tlie f,’on- 
gr'--,' and ’ ’Hie Prolih-m of the Mlnoritlc; 
and Con>-titntif,nal Democracy ns it’s Koiil- 
tiori ’. Ad'lrt’>i ; EergiG-on College, Poona, 4. 
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MAimOOD. VAJin, 

inc Director of Adarts Ltd., memoer, 
Manaaing Committee, of:- the Association of 
Indian Industries and of All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Organisation. Graduated tro™ 
National Muslim University, Aligarh, stand 
ing first in the Univer- 
sity. Joined King’s College, 
London, and passed qualify- 
ing examination for Ph. D. 
degree in Literature. Was 
President of the Indian 
j i Students’ Central Associa- 
1 .. ,1 tion, London, for three 

years and . Hon. Secretary 
of the Indian Social Club, 

‘ > - ii' J London. Takes been interest 

i in Sports and in Political 

and Social questions. Ad- 
dress ; " Shalimar,” Marine Drive, Bombay. 

MAHMUD, Dr. Syed, Ph.D. (Germany), 
Barrister-at-Law ; b. 1889 ; «i. niece of 

tlie late Mr. Maxlmrui Haque in 1915 
i:duc. : Aligarh, Cambridge and Gefmany. 
Gencnal Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1923 and from 1930 to ,1936. 
A iiicmherof the Congress AVorking Committee ; 
Education and Development Minister in 
• Bihar, 1937-39. Founder of Mass Literacy 
Campaign which is Being carried out in 
diilcrcnt Provinces of' India lyith varying 
success. Publications “ Kliiiafat and 
England,” and “ A plan of Provincial 
Bcconstruction.” Address : Chapra. 

MAHMUDABAD (OTOH), Premier Muslim 
Estate in British India : Mtjhjiiiad Ajiir 
Ahjied Khan, K. B. Raja of. b. 5th Novem- 
' her 1911. m. in 1927 to the Rani Saheba 
of Bllehra. Succession ; 23rd Jlay 1931. 
Educ. ; In La JIartinier College, Lucknow 
and under distinguished European and Indian 
tutors. He has extensively travelled in 
Europe and the Near East and is a fine 
fcholar in Englisli, Persian and Urdu. Deeply 
interested in Natural History, "AVild Life, 
History, Social Reforms and Politics. He 
is one' of tlie most influential supporters 
of tlie JIuslim League and is at tlie head of 
tlie movement of the Muslim Young- 
men and .Students ; A recognised All-India 
Muslim leader. Address : Butler Palace 
and Qaisarbagli, Lucknow ; Galloway House 
Naiiii Tal; The Qila, Sfahmudabad (Oudh.j 

MAHOMED, Gulamali Sher. b. on 18th 
Dec. ISSS in Bombay, e. at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, m. on 11th July 1914, Kulsiinibai, 
' two sons and three daughters. Member of Com- 
mittee, Foreign Board of 
Trade, Kobe, Japan, 1918- 
19;Presidcnt, Indian Trade 
Associ.ation, Kobe, 1919 ; 

Coinniercial A gent 
(Trade Commi.sdonei) to 
Czechoslovakia Republic, 

1922-25 ; Consular Agent 
to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in Bombay 
since 1925 ; Member. Con- 
sular Committee on Jletals 
during the AVar in Kobe. I: L 

awarded Medal and 
Diploma of Red Cross Society ° Japan- 
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Fellowship Diploma of Institute of Commerce, . 
Birmingham, England, 1924 ; I)ipl(^a of 
Honour by Chamber of Commerce, 
Czechoslovalda, ,1936; Order of .WHITE 
XION for Civil merits, by the President 01 - 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, and a Royal 
'Warrant signed by His Majesty King Edward 
VIII sanctioning to accept and wear the same, 

' has been granted, to him. Insignia m 
OFFICER of THE ORDER OF THE - 
NICHAN IFTIKHAR by the President of 
the French Republic, 1939, which- is an order 
of unique distinction, for his varied activities, 
in the interests of French Trade. Address : 
Mahomed House, Samuel Street, West, 
Bombay, and 68, Marine Drive, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay. 

MAHONj Colonel Alfred Ernest, D.S.O. 
(1918); -Indian Army (retired), on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
.1930. 6.1878; s. of R. H. Downes Mahon, of 
Cavetoivn, Co. Roscommon, m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleming. 
Educ. : privately. Lieut;, 5th Bn., Connaught 
Rangers, 1899; Lieut., 87th Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, 1900 ; Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry, 1903 ; 
transferred to 55th (Coke’s) Rifles, 1904 ; 
Secbnd-iu-command, 59th Royal Scind Rifles, 
1922; Commandant, 1st Bn. the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P.AV.O. Sikhs), 1923-27 ; served 
South African War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations in the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen’s Medal with 
four clasps), European War; Operations in ■ 
France and Belgium, 1914-16 ; Battles of 
Givenchy, Neuve Chapelle and St. Julien 
(1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory . 
Medal and Palm); -wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches); Mohmand Blockade 
and AVaziristan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
onNanu, action near Shrawani Pass. German 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.S.O.) 
AVaziristan Field Force, 1919-20. Opera- 
tions near Mandana Hill, Action near 
Kotkai, Capture of Ahnai Tangi, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari' Tangu. 
(Commanded 109th Infantry, despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps. 
Brevet of Lt.-Colonel); Razmak Field Force, 
1923; Colonel, 1924 ; retired 1928; Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935. Publications ; numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and nmgazines in England and Indlaj including 
Tbe Field, Morning Post, Truth, and Yachts- 
man, under nom de plume “ Mea. ” -Address : 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. 

MacMa;hox, 

C.I.E. (1942), D.S.O., 1917, M.C., Indian 
. Ca-valry ; Guardian and Tutor to Heir Appa- 
Jodhpur. 6. 18 Feb. 1890; 
Henry Cortland Mahon and Mary 
Caroline Elliott. Educ. : Dulwich College, 
Joined The Honourable Society of Lincoln’s:. 
Inn, 1910 ; called to Bar, 1918 ; 2nd Licute- . 
nant in 18th London Regiment, August 1914 ; 
served in France and Belgium, 1915-17 (wound- 
ed, despatches thrice, M.O., D.S.O.); Joined 
Indian Cavalry, 1918; served on North-West. 
Frontier, - 1922-20 -vi'ith . Frontier Irregular 
Corps (Indian General Service ' Medal ' and . 

CJasii) ; AVaziristan, 1922-24 ; Commanded 

Kurram Militia, Kurram A'^ailcy, N.AA’.F.P-> 
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Gntir.c, rre^irtcnt, Friends Union 
f Cr.cbr. Donntcd Fs. 10,000 to 

■t/'r'i.ipja Mrinvi Mritcmity Hospital and 
i’=. r./^'Ki to Indian IToincnV Aid Society, 
Jftirc.rc.' AnantJ Bhavan, Gadac, 
X'LOrict Hhsra-ar. 


MAI’ap.a. NAvn.- liir.ALAL, E.A. (Hons.), 
H'T-'ha.nf , ,nr.d Proprietor, Art'in <fc Co., 
-'tr.nuf.'.ctnrer.^', Bombay, h. Dth September 
1014.* M.atricnlated in 1932 
from Madresa. Naa-sari. win- 
ning taro Gold Medals ; 
joined AVilson Collecc .and 
took B.A. (Hons.) in 1936 ; 
ivorkcd as a Rcsc.arch 
Scholar of the University of 
Bombay from 1930-37. in. 
1 933. M i 9 s V a s H mail 
dhaveri. B.A. Entered 
business in 193S. Member, 
Indian Merchants' 
rhamticr and Hon. Trea- 
.Societv, Bnmbav. Ilesidcnce. : 
Road. Oltce : Lak=hmi 
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fortr, jacore 

A. \Va!kr<h'.var 
Put'.. line, .Sir Pidroreshah Melita Road, Fort, 
Boridav. 


MAP.ninTT, Ronrr.T Eoki.ik, R.Sc., M.Isst. 
f'.F.,, V.l>., rioiior.al Manacer, Ea=t. Indian 
ay, since 193 P, h, October 15, 1SS7 ; m. 
Vab, rj'- Maria Biec llo.-h Fi'Clicr) of BaMe, 
Sr i*.’< r!.iti'i. }'’!”c. : P.rti'rmdaie School. Xor- 
'-■.i 'll, f:;,a=.'o’.v i’nivcr.ilty; Pupilace .Mid. it 
On. Mil. Blvs. Kncirn'er, Oudli and 

B<- '.:B.h!if,':i Slate p.ai!r-ay. Ort. 1910; AVar 
>fr. s’pfer- aiid .Alin^r.? in India and; 
?' .-'t Afr,~'., l;‘l.A-)'.‘l‘i ; I’.econ-tnirtion of 

hr all! ('.av. tipor'* Hail'.vay. Statiotts. . 

' .rl- af.'l AA'',rh- bop:. liivi-iniial 

r; I !’.ai;-.v.ay, l(el-37 ; chief 
.' F 1 BaiiV.'.a;. , J!‘3T-3't. C/>/Aj ■ 

•V- ■ . i I I ap’Mtta , Orie.efa! CIul>. : 

‘ i'i'i < h\'' ■'tri 1 ?. ‘'.aii'ott.i. 


'■■'-H iprc', AVii.PiA'! II -A (OxonA. C.I.E. 
C . < 'I (i.-'i AiM"T to t):e Guvernor, 

i ! . ■> If. < - t 1 t!h Octoler-r. IsSl ; 

,1 /Jd'jr. ■ Wellington 

‘ •> : -.d < i.!]r-_'e, O.vford. Entered . 

J'r , •rvvl a- ColP'-etor, I'ommis- , 
• ■ : : ! M’t.d -r. Bmrd of Jfcveniio. • 

c p 
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M.4.THUR, ■ MoHAS PrAKASH. Director of 
Industries, Coraiherce and Geology ; Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies, Jaipur State, Jai- 
pur. It. 19th July 190S. Bdiic. at the University 
of Edinbuiph 192S, Fellow, 

Royal Economic Society of 
London, 1938. Spanish 
Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, at Barcelona, Inter- 
national Exposition 
(Orient.al Section) 1929. 

Honoured by the then ruling 
King His Majesty Alfonso 
XIII. Sales Agent to the 
Government of Republic 
Francaise, at Paris, 1937. 

Honoured by the French 
Government by the award of the ‘ Diplommc 
Commemorative’ and nomination for the 
title of the ' Chevalier de Legion de Honnenr ’ 
1933. Managing Director of public limited 
corporations “1937-41. Has travelled very 
nidelj- since 1920 ; speaks French, German 
•and Spanish. Sponsor of “Cultural, In- 
dustrial and Art Exliihits of India " at 
the International Exhibitions of Barcelona 
'29, Antwerp ’30, Paris ’31, -Chic.ago ’33-’34, 
Bruxelles ’35, Paris ’37, and San Francisco 
■39-’40. in. Srlmati Mohan DcAi Mnthur of 
Udnipnr, who has ' also travelled very 
c.xtensiA'cly. 

MATTHAI, Jon.v, B.A., B.L, (Madras); B. 
Litt. (O-ton.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; C.I.E. ; 
It. 10 Jan. 18S0. m. Acliainmn John, 1921, 
Erfifc, : Madras '■Cliristian College ; London 
School of Economics; Balllol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Jfndras, 1910-14 ; 
Ollicer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, .Madras, 1918-20; Professor of Econo- 
mic.", Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1025-31; President, Tariff 
P-mnl, 1931-:14. Director-General of Comrner- 
fi.al intelligence and Statistics, 1935-40. 
Jteiired from (iovermnent Service and joined 
Tata Son" Ltd., 1940. Piihlientions : A’illage 
Governnient in British Indi.a ; ■ Agricultural 
Co-operation in India; E.xcisc and, Liquor 
Control. Address: Bombay House, Bnico 
.‘Mreet, Fort, Bombay. 



M.\TTIIEV\'.S, B.. s. of E. F. Matthews, Southsen, 
England. fMric. : Kina's Col!., London, and 
London I’niv. Carho to Indi.a, 1014; ."erved 
European AVar 1914-18; Major, Royal Engi- 
tieers ; Consnltiua Architect, AnnV Head- 
qu.arters, India, 1919-25 ; .Architeef to Bengal- 
Naaiiur Rly.. 1925-30 ; FcIIoav, Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architeet.s ; Fellow of Sur- 
%cyor’.- Institution; Memlicr, Town Planning 
It)-titutioti ; jrartner, Ballardie Thompson and 
Matthews, Chartered Arcliiteets, Calcutta; 
llony. Consul General for Bolivia. Address ; 
AA i llc.-ley Hoti"e, AA'eilosley Place, Calcutta. 

MAVAl^AKKAR, Tin: Hoy. Mr.. GAbTAii 
A'ASii/r.o, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, A. B. 
Speaker. Bombay L'-g. Assembly, b. 2Gt!i 
Xovernher 188.8. Educ. : R-njapur and 
Government High Schools, P.ajafiur and 
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Ahmedabad respectively; Gujarat College,’ 
Aliinedabad, and Government Law- School, 
Bombay. Started practice in 1913 ; Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sabha, 1916 ; took part in 
Kaira No-rent Campaign, 1917; Influenza 
Belief, 1918 ; Famine Belief, 1919 ; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 ; ’ Suspended 
practice in 1921-22 ; Secretary, Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee , 1921 to 1923 ; 
General Secretary, 36th Indian' National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921; Secretary, 
Flood Belief Operations, Ahmedabad District, 
1927 ; Visited England and Europe, 1928 ; 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1938 and 1936-36 ; President,. Banpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 ; Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1933 ; Interned at Batnagirl,^ 1933-34. 
Trustee, Gujarat Law Society ; Member 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad Education 
Society, etc.. Arrested at- Ahmedabad for 
offering individnal civil disobedience, 27tb 

j June 1940 and imprisoned in Sabarmati and 
Yeravda Jails ; released 18th November 1941. 
Address : Bhadra, Ahmedabad ; Council Hall, 
Bombay. 

MAXWELL, Beginald Maitland, The 
Hon’ble Sir, K.C.S.I. "(1939), O.S.T. (1933), 
C.I.E. (1923), M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Home 
Afember, Government of India. 6. 24 Aug. 
1882.- m. Mary Lyle, d. of the Bev. Henry 
Haigh, D.D. Educ. : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Entered the I.C.S., 
1906 ; Collector of Salt Bevenue, 1916 ; Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Betrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Jfagistrate from 1924 ; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Bevenue 
Oflicer, Bardoli Bevision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1936. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 1936 ; Member of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council, 1936. Address : 
New Delhi. 

MoELHINNY, Geoffrey IVilliam, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Collector of Bombay, b. 
Dec. 1900 ; to. Doris Gwendoline Burrows. 
Educ. : Bugby School and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Asstt. Coll. 1924 ; Ag. Coll, i 
of Stikkur, 1927 ; .Ag. Dy. Commr., Upper 
Sind Frontier, 1928 ; Under-Secy, to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1929 ; Coll, 
of Larkana, 1933 ; Dy. Secy, to Govt, of 
India, Home Department. 1934 ; Coll, of 
Karachi, 1938 ; Coll, of Bombay, 1939. 
Addrr.is : Bidge House, Bidee Bead, Mala- 
bar 11111, Bombay. 

McKenzie, the Bev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
D.D. (Aberdeen), 1934 ; Principal, 
Vilson College. b. 13th June- 1SS3. to. 
Agues Ferguson Diimes. Educ.: Aberdeen 
Liuvcrsity; Xew College, Edmburgh (Senior 
tunnincham Fellow) ; Tubingen University. 
Ordained 190S ; Appointed Professor in Wilson ! 
College, 1903 ; Principal, 1921 ; Fellow of tliei 
University of Bombay; President, Bombay ' 


Cliristian Council,. 1924-26; President, Bom- 
bay Anthropological Society, 1927-29 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay University, 1931-33. 
Moderator, United Church of Northern India, 
193S-41. Publications : Hindu Ethics (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Witness 
and Work by E. S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) ; Edited The Cliristian Task in India 
(Alacmillan). Address : Wilson Collcgo 
House, Bombay. 

McNAIB, George Dohol.is, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Oxon); M.B.E. (Mil.). Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, b. '30 April 1887. m. 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas 
G.arth and Airs. Garth. ?:duc.: Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar,' 
1911 ; practised in Calcutta from 1912 ; .Joined 
I.A.B.O.) served In Alcsopotamia, 1916-19; 
practised at Prh'y Council Bar, 1920-1933. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

MEEK, Sir David Burnett, Kt. (1937), C.I.E., 
O.B.E., D.Sc., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, b. 10 Alarch 1885. m, Gcmmell 
Bctta Young. Educ. : Glasgow University, 
Indian Educational Service (1011); Director 
of Industries, Bengal, 1020; Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 1920 ; 
lleprcsentative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa, 1935. Address : India House,. 
Aldwych, London, AV.C. 2. 


AIEHEBALLY, YUSUF, B.A., LL.B., Alayor of 
Bombay, b. 23rd September, 1900 ; Educ. : 
Elphinstonc College and Govt. Law College, 
Bombay. Founded the Bombay Youth 
League 1928 ; organised the Boycott of tlio 
Simon Commission in Bombay 1928 ; General 
Secretary, All-India Youth .Congrc.ss from 
1929 ; Secretary, Independence for India 
League ; Editor, Vanguard ; Organised 
the Indian National Militia In 1930 ; G. 0. C. 
of Congress Volunteers; one of the founders 
of the Congress Socialist Party and it.s' General 
Secretary from 1939 ; Lender of the Indian 
Youth Delegation to tlie World Youth Congress 
at New York, 193S ; Indian Delegate to the 
World Congress on Culture, Afcxlco City. 
1938 ; President, All-India Students’ Con- 
ference, 1941 ; has been impri.soncd seven 
times in Civil Disobedience ami Saty.agraba 
Alovements and for other iiolltic.al Activities ; 
elected Alayor of Bombay, five day.s after 
release froiii Lahore Central .Tail in 1942 ; 
has travelled pver many countries of tlie 
world. Publications : Youth Movement in the 
Bombay Presidency ; What to Head — A .Study 
Syllabus; Leaders of India. Address: Bom- 
bay View, Forjett Street, Bombay 7. 


MEHBBAN, Nowsherwan Aspandiar, 
Af.B.E., F.S.S., B.A., J.P., Assistant Cominl- 
sioncr of Labour, Govcnmient of Bombay, and 
Begistrar, Bombay Industrial Difputc? Act. 
b. 2nd June 1890. ,f/i. Jerbanoo, d. of Dr. 
normusjee D. Pesikaka. Educ. : Boy.-;’ High 
School, AUaliabad, St. Xavier’s Hiub School, 
Borab.av and EIpbinsfone CoIIt-g'’, Bomhay, 
Gaikcv.ar Scholar, ElpblnAon'' ColD-r. 
Sccretarv to Sir Dorab Tata. 1012 ; .‘^C'-rctary, 
B. G. Baldock Ltd., 1917; Sicy.. 1.'. ..’= 
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TT.'.r;<T? rty. Ltd., 1010; Sccy., Messrs. I 
.t';^;rai!%n <t Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921;! 

-.T' A Governinent Service in 1023. 
S-rrrct.'iry, Eomb.ay .Strike Inquiry 
CorjiTaitVe (Fa'vvcctt Cominittec) from October 
ICC' to 1020. Teclinical .\dviscr to 

(iov,;mTOcnt IlrloL'.'itcs .and Secretary to 
Ii. li'iii Ilf ’rp.ation, lotli Sc.'^sion, Intcrn.ational 
Lai. cur Conference, Geneva, 1031. On 
d'-f c.t.a’irin to tlie liritisli Ministry of Labour 
and t!;c Inlern.ational T.abour Office -ndiilst 
rn kav,' out of India, 1031. Secretary, 
i'amlay Textile LaVrour Inquiry Cominittec 
trt/m Becember 193S to Auenst 1040. 

,t t.’ f .- Mount Vil.as.'B.indra Hili, Bandra. 

.MEET.!, .^ir. ri!r.vir..tr. B.',Kt„ J.P., Mcrch.ant. 

' . I'rSS. ta. to Tapilai. Tvo dauelitcrs and 
f.ne ‘■'.n. Sherilf of Bombay 1935-30 ; 

'tay Sbrofis' .Association : 
I’rc.iidenf, Indian Stock 
lixdiam-’e Ltd,; President, 
Indian Mercliants’ Cliam- 
t>cr (lOtO). President, 
Eederation of Indian Chain- 
b"r# of Commerce and 
Industry (1011-42). Member, ■ 
Covcrninc; Body, Imiicrlal 
Cotini.'il of .Acrieultural 
Itc^c.aroli {I03.5-3S); Indian 
fv-ntral Cotton Committee; 
Genenil Committee, lied 
CrO'S Society (Bombay 
Pr'G kney Brt'.nclo ; Editor: “ Tlie i-'inaueial 1 
irrv -‘“ In-.rnbay. •' Indi.aji Cotton Bevictv,” ) 
M .:;arir..* liirettor, ciiunna) Meiit.a ,C Co.,! 
I.;’... Inre'tor. Ite-erie Bank of India,' 
L.T.t'.y I;.. id. .''''dn.ji'i .s:;c.-»in Naviuation i 
C..., L’ i., Biuabiv liulli'in E.M'hanue Ltd., | 
.1 G, ii ,V Co . Ltd., Sirpur Paper; 
■ J.*d . liiydi rab.ad I.>n). Bcimfiay 
T.. • , I.' !., E!<e(rir',.l Cndertakinus L^d^ ■ 

} : f'.', V E.'tt'rj - .t Tib'S Ltd., United 
1' 1 ib.'i’t.al In-uranre Co., Ltd. 

Jk ■ i ro'.’.t.d tl.e world in 1027 and 

.'-r'i:. '.; ';t‘t I.U! 0 ]re Ansefica in 103<t. 

,'■.2. Bllse Hoad, Malabar Hill, 

ay. 



li.llT.'.. Sir. CiifMi.u. VunnrcAND.ts, Kt., 
r.'. I. fJtC'-i, ?d..\., LL.B. stgent, Century 
and M.aiiufac'urlnu Co., Ltd., 
t r. ' ■ a-,'! ITovinci.i! Scout Com- 
I . : r. 1. 12 Jan. ISbl. m. to 

Ci.-ir.'iiii'd Kankodiw'ala. Edue, : 

: r'.s _ Coli r-, Bomb.ay ; Captain, 
E;: MI ; j (q tpr Bombay Jltinlcipal 

'■ r:-,:-.;! In I-fOT ; Ciiidrninn, Stnndiup 
.. ,, iL'lb’; I'r.'Gderi', of tiio Corpora-, 

k'"' ' • '' Bombay I.epklatia'c 

1 ti.- C'.rj'.rritlo.a in lOlC; elected 
I - *-■ ■ Imprj'.euo'.rit TruG, lOlS: 

< r! - Ir.'ll.an, Merebants' Clinmber, 

tfi fi, ti:' B'.mbay Port Trust, 


!- 


c 


ir 


.'-r- 1 (li'.irman, B'>mbav 
r:C.;'..r- I!...-)!;, Ltd.; IHrectof, 
'.-.m M.-i'. i.’.ati'in Co., Ltd., 
•- Co., Ltd., 'i he 
'H Electric Supply, Ltd., 
.'.nd O.-utiit Co., Ltd., The 
Elf .-.utile C.aunril of the 
, 102.3-2.', President, 

Ir.dir.r, .'b rcLants' C{;amb- r (1031). Addrrit 1 
32, nii-'k-c Ilo.id. .Malal.ar Hill. Bombar, 


I'. 


7L' 7 

Jkrr'.t'iv G&v< 


MEHTA, Dhanjibh-^i H 011 M.ASJI, L.M.AS., 
G.I.E. (1032), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold (1020) ; 
Donat of St. John Silver (1917) ; Itaj Katun 
Silver (lOlG). Associate Serving Brother’s 
Badge at the bauds of His Majesty during 
Centenary Celebrations of St. John Ambu- 
lance Association, 1931. Associate Officer 
of St. John, 1034, Associate Commander, 1037, 
Associate Knight, 1041, Jfaharaja Gackwad’s 
Diamond Jubilee Medal, 1030. Retired Sani- 
tary Commissioner, f.. 4 February 1S04 
Edtic. ; Sir C. J. Kaosari Znrtbosti Madressa 
and Grant Medical College, Bombay. Joined 
Baroda Service, 1SS7 ; did inocniation work 
with Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on vain 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission 
did Cholera inocniation with Major Lamb. 
Has popnlarbsed Ambulance work and Red 
Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, Katbia- 
wad. Central India, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, K.-IV.F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 
00 States. Delegate to 15tli International 
Red Cros.s Conference, Tokyo, in October 
1934. I’nblications 53. Address: Lnnslkooi, 
Kavsari. 

MEHTA, OmnnAUbAi, D.,RAi Saubb, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railw.'iy, b, 5th 
September 1870. Edtir. at Vlsnagar and Abme- 
dab.ad. Joined the Postal 
Dept. In 1800 and served 
fix year.". Joined the B. B. 

(3. 1. Raihv.iy In 1003 as 
n Junior Clerk In the Dist. 

T r a ffi c Superintendent’s 
Office; Chief Dlstrllmting 
Officer of Grain Sliops,1021, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade In 
1024 and transferred to 
the Railway Head Office 
in Bombay In 1020 where ho served till 1934 
Ral Saheb, 1031, social worker having Initia- 
ted Co-operative Institutions, Death Benefit 
Funds, etc., for the welfare of the Staff, was 
actively connected with the Bombay Presi- 
dency Il.aby <t Health IVeck Association, was 
Chairman, DIst. and Dlv. Co-operative Insti- 
tutes and mentioned In Government Reports ; 
promoted several work.? of public utility in 
Baroda Slate ; also connected with m.any 
other In.stltntlon in Bombay, originator of the 
Ide.a of Excursion and Pilgrims Specials, 
Received .Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medal- ; was appointed to his present post 
In 1035 by U. H. the Jam Saheb. Abso 
selected by JI. H. the Jam S.aheb for the post 
of President, Board of Trade, K.awanagar 
State. In 103C, and lias since then continued 
to help In the development of trade indiptry 
A- commerce In the State. ITc=iderit of the 
Baby it Health tVcck Association, Jamnagar, 
where lie i- also connected with scver.al other 
social activities. Address: Jamnagar, 
Kathiawar. 
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Who’s Who in India. 


htpttTA sir HOMI MANEOKJI* ILt. 

■ (194X)* AVell-knp^n 

fi toiribay/ Ban'ker, Mlllowner, 
trlallst, etc. Director^ 

IBt April - 1871, tn. 

late 


ii’M'i'a TilTfiTJKniiAl, Krishhalai,, M.A.* 
Swretaryf Indian Merchants* 

■ 1884. «». to Mrs. Kujnudagaurl.^d 


11923) il MEHTA, 
Citizen 



, Indus 
, Keserve Bank. , b. 
to Goolbai, d. of 
Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 
Educ. Ta.t Bombay. Started 
as assistant in Bombay 
Mint in 1888; and started 
business on his own account 
in 1896 ; boHight ■Victoria 
Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee Mills 
in 1914; Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916; 

Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., 
Ltd,, in 1916 British 
India General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., in 1919. Poona ElectTic-_Supply''Co., 
Ltd., in 1916; Navsarl E. S. Co., Ltd., in 

1922, and Nasik-Deolali _B. S. Co., Ltd., 
in 1930, Member, Council of State, 1930 
to 1934 ; served on the Committee of 
Bihar and Orissa Separation in 1031. 
Represented India on League of Nations, 
1933 and 1934; Member, Central Board of 
Reserve Bank; Employers’ Representative 
on International Labour Conference in 1936. 
Established Navsari Cotton & Silk Mills Co 
Ltd. in 1936, Dhrangadhra Chemical Works 
in 1939. Gwalior Sugar Co., Ltd., 1940. 
In Aug. 1941. appointed Chairman of War 
Gifts Fund. Address; ‘ Gulita,’ Worli Sea Face, 
Woili, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Inuravapan Narayandhai, Bar-at- 
Law, Chief Presy, Mgte, (retd.). Now practi- 
sing in Bombay High Court and working as 
High Court Judge, Janjira and Jafltabad 
States, h. 2Qth Jan., 1886 ; in. Pratima 
Mehta. Educ. ; at Ahmedabad, . Poona, 
Bom^iay & London. Practised on the Original 
it .Appellate sides of the Bombay High Court 
from 1912-1920. Apptd. Presy. Mgte. in 
1921 and worked in Dadar, Girgaiim & 
Esplanade Police Courts as Presy. Mgte. 
from 1923-1939. Apptd. Chief Presy. Mgte., 
Bombay, Aug. 1st, 1939. Address : “ Rama- 
prasad ”, Babulnath Road, Chowpattv, 
Bombay. . ‘ | 

MEHTA, JaiinadabM.,M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at- Law. 
b. 8 August 1884. m. Manibal, d. of Ratanji 
Ladhuji. Educ. : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930 and Member, National Defence 
Council from 1941. President, All-India 
Itauwaymen’s Eederation from 1931 ; Mahara- 
oo Congress- Committee, 1921- 
Tn do Congress Committee, 

l._.-1930; and Member, Ali-India Congress 
Committee, 1921-31. Member of the Working 
Indian National Congress, 
lot? ’ Secretary, Democratic Swaraj 

larty; President, National Trades’ Union 
ledcration, 1933-35; Indian Workers’ Dele- 
1034 q*'? Ip/wnational Labour Conference, 

1-34, Substitute delegate Governing Body 


bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. 

Wadhwan High Scliool and • 

phinstonc Colleges. Appointed „8ecrcl. ^, 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, 1907 , Sen ice* 
borrowed by the Indian 
from Chamber and 

trollorfrom September 1917 to ^o^ember 1016, 
was nominated Adviser to the 
of Employers for the third and 14 th Sc-slons 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, In 1021 and 3,?30; Score ary of the 
Fedeiation of Indian Chambers of Ci^mcrce 
from 1927-29. Vico-Prcsldcnt of the Boinbaj 
Suburban District Concrcss Committee from 
* 1921-26 and President Of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Committee from 1926--v; 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1027-1932 ; Vicc-Prc-sident, 
Bandra Municipality, 1034-38. Addrnt . 
" Krishna Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. C. I. 
and Indian Merchants’ Cliambcr, Bombay. 

hlEHTA, Dr. JlVRAJ Naratar, L.M.&S. 
(Bom.), M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), Dean, Qordlmndas Sunderdns 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 6. 29 Aug. 1887. in. Jflss 
Hansa Manubbai Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education .at Amrcll, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Col!., Bombay, and London Hospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
T,aboratory, London Hospital, London 
and Chief Medical Ofliccr, Baroda State. 
Address: K. B. M. Hospital, Pnrcl, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Dr. Sir Man'Galpas ViJuiiBKAb’u.ts, 
Kt., cr. 1930; O.B.E., L.M.*S., F.R.C.P., 
F.G.P.S., F.R.C.O.G. Address : St. Vincents 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 0. 


Chairman, New 
inlc Ltd.; Mayor of Bomha^ 

Government of Bombay, 


■Mia AJUllIUaV, lyoV 

Bidge Eoad, Malxabar Hill, Bombay, 


1937. Address, 


MEHTA, Sir Mabuuhai Nandsbankar, Kt. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1868; Educ.: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Kumnrl and on 
I her death again Dimnvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logie and Philosophy and Law" 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Prlv. 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaja Gaokwar, 1899-1006; 
Rev. Mihister and First Counsellor, 1914-16, 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Couneillor, Bikaner State, 1027-1034; 
Home Minister, Gwalior from April 1037 ; 
Foreign and Political Minister from January 
1940 ; Indiau States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1032 ; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1033; 
mended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumoa). 
Address: Carmichael Road. Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. . , " 




v.i: 


ITh.^S iVKO 


I 


'Ciia. 




Is-:Gr:?-Tc.x Orto:':r ■arpoin'.ca 

F'rT^”tv x*xz-”’™sT Adviser. Military i 

c-i Ir.'5i2 : 2»oT£m'c;r IP??. si^T-ciiite-d 
CoirT:-.i5^!or£r ci Ineoirr-Xax CerAra! Boniixiy ' 
for sTK-clai iryesti^tion wor;'; ; Irs Febr!:ary 
ir-4i. isrC'Vincec Conraissiore-r c; Ir.ccTr.:--Tax. 
BsrrC-aj'Frcsy., Sl-d. Balrchiitar; ard AiKer ; 

lv4i. CoTr:2iii5'5iczcr cf Xsx, 

5'adrrs ; 6:1. iP^l.. depr.tc-d on Sreciat 

Enin.'iL"' * ’ A~ rded'' iL ' B. ^’iT’in .lay 
Eononrs. 1P?S, and Cr. Jcsdicc c: ti'.o Pcai-T?. 
Bomd-ay. In 1033. Ad:>c'.y-: “ ixonnanath 

Ec-n^-'^.^^ Bampidv. TliiruvE'vamala. B.O. 
Or.a’rtstam. S. irafadar. 

EEBirEAdTi, rjuinicz E~?zo::jt. F.S.A..\., 
J.P.. ConirEijianer o: IncC—e-Tsr. Bidnr 
and Ori.s.s?.. IP??, f. 12 >'OTen:Mr iS?5. 
Einr. -• Ecraday and L-ondon. Fcnr.?TJ;.% 
Prcieisiona! AcccTmtant and Auditor : 
Lecturer in Acr;3nntinr. Sydenham Co’Iece cd 
C-cntmerre and Eec-neniir^ ; OSz. Secretary 
and Chief Accountant, City cf Bomhay 
dmrrcvcment Xmst : Esr.niiner in Accountir.r 
to Vne Eniv. cf Ecnthay : oSciate-i as 
Ccmraissirner cf Ineome-Tax,' Bcrntay 




i;ni 


:i Aden in 1P32, 10?C 


IPCi and iP2’3. : " Semen ts of 


Btoh-heepir 


Commnv Secretary 


.dc-raur.taat ” : "In:cme-Tas ia reiation to 
.\ccrunt;.'’; “ Indian Inton’e-TaxSimpIlded”; 
**!>>“•& 'XCvpInc Scli-TiUirht.** etc, .acf.f.v/?! 
Inrtme-Tax'Otmm'.iS'ioner’s Eunr.-dotv. Patna. 

irr.TCALPE, Sir. HEnrynt .kvut.t-t PEAyas. 
Z;.A. K.C.I.E. flPdC'; C.S.I.flP??); 

C.I.E. <IP2?); dr.V.O. (1P22>; Tr.iiai Civil 
S-'rvite (Pchtira! Derattmenth t. C7ih Sept. 
IrfP.tt. Eihrr deyes Potter. Eive.r Ch-irter 
h;n-e anf Christ Church. Onferti. Served in 
rn:.;ah. iKd-XOlS ; Ente.td Political Derart- 
ment. IPJ?; Asst. Private Se.rrctary to Viceroy, 
r.EMPlT; served in ^•.^T.F.P.. iPlT-lPPo ; 
Crun'eii r to Leratitn, Kabul. lPd:-lPC>;; 
serve! in X.IV.F.P., K-dP-lPCO; Eeruty 
S'Z-Tz^tzTj to G'T?TV,Tzezt cf Iniii, iCOO-lC*S2 ; 
Vzr^lzz S<-:T€iTtTr to Government o! Inila, 
?rsr 2C'Z2. Hcsl'i'zx and CiicT Comnuii-ioner 
:n r^' ixlilsXzz, V.'c?. 
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MILLS, .Tames Piiieip, M.A., (Oxon), I.C.S., 
C.I.E. (1041), Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Assam. l>. 18th Feb.,* 1890 ; m. Pamela’ 
51olra Foster- Vesey-Fitzgerald. Bduc. : 

Winche.ster and Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 
Publications : Boohs and articles bn Anthro-' 
pology. Address : Shillong, Assam; 

MIPZA, Humayun, Suh-Dlvision Officer, Chik- 
hallapnr. b. (Bombay) 14th January 1007; 
eldest of 3 children and only son of Amin-ul- 
Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., C.St.J,, 

Ex-Dewan of Mysore and 
Lady Mirza Ismail (Kaiser- 
i-Hind Gold Medal) who is 
the pioneer of the Women’s 
Slovenjeht in the Slysore 
State, m. (12th December 
1941) Zeebunnisa Begum, 
daughter of the late Aga 
Mohamed Khaleel Shirazi 
(of Madras). Educ . ; St. 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore ; 
The Queen’s College, Oxford ; and the Middle 
Temple, London. Entered the Mysore Civil 
Service as Personal Assistant to the Dewan of 
Mj'sore 1st Nov. 1933 to 1st June 1934 ; Asst. 
Commissioner, Kolar, June 1934 to January 
1935, Asst. Commissioner, Bangalore, 2nd 
January to 30th June 1935; Asst. Commis- 
sioner in Tumkur, 1st July 1935 to 18th 
March 103G ; Asst. Commissioner, in special 
charge of Anekal Taluk, 23rd March to 1 1th 
July ; Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil Officer, 
Bangalore, 12th July 1930 to 11th November 
1937 ; Dewan of Banganapalle (18th November 
1937 to 18th November 1940). Address: 
Clilkballapur, Kolar District, Mysore State. 


in 1924 and posted as Dy. Jigr. and Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Baroda State Ply. proceeded 
to Europe 1927 to study the Divl. Organisa- 
tion and General Adihinistration on Engli.sh 
and Continental Illys. returned to the Ea.st 
Indian Illy, in 1928 ; special duty nith the 
llailwav Board, 1929 ; Controller of Stores, 
N. wrilly. 1930; Dy. Agent, E. I. By., 1932., 
and afterwards Divl. Supdt., Howah Div.; 
member, Public Services Commission 1038, 
Gen. Mgr., E. N. Ely., since -Sept., 1939. 
Address; (Office): 3, Koilaghat Street, 
Calcutta ; (Kcsidcnce) : 8/3, Burdwan lload, 
Calcutta. 

MISKA, Kao EAja Eai BAnADim Dr. Shyam 
BEHAR t. jM.A., D.Litt., Betircd Magistrate 
and Collector, U.P., ex-member. Council 
of State ; Member of the Allahabad University . 
Faculty of Arts and Committee of coursc.s 
(Hindi), and of the Courts of Lucknow & 
Benares Hindu Universities ; cx-President, 
All-India Kanyakubja, All-India Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, and Kashi Nagri Pracharni 
Sabhas; President, Kanyakubja Inter-Collcgc 
Committee, Lucknow, and of U. P. Managers’ 
Association of Aided High Schools and Inter- 
Colleges. b. 12th August 1873. m. Sli.ss 
B. D. Bajpai ; has two s., five d. Educ. : 
Jubilee High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch, 
U.P. Civil Service in 1897 ns Deputy Collector, 
was on various special duties, on C occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar, August 1924 to December 
1926; Dewan, Orchha State from January 
1929 to April 1032, when he became Chief 
Adviser to H. H. Publications : Several 
standard works in Hindi. Address : Golaganj, 
Lucknow. 





MIRZA M. ISIUIL, AMIN-UL-MtTI.K, Sir, 
K.C.LE. (1930); Kt. (1930); C.I.E. (1924), 
Eowan of Jaipur since June 
104-. b, 1883. in, Zebinda Begum of Shirazee 
> : Wcslcyen Mission High 

School, Bangalore. • The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Htiziir Secretary to H.H. the Mah.araja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926-41. Invited to 
uio Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mj'soro, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Jlembcr of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
T Select Committee, 1933. Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 
Delivered Convocation Address of Annamalai, 
Madras and Calcutta Universities in 1935, i 
1938 and 1940, rcspectivelv. Address: 
Jaipur. 

MISRA, L.^kshmipati, B.Sc., Gex. Mgr., 
Bengal Assam Rly. Calcutta, b. 4th July, 
1888. Edue. : .\gra’ Coll. A: Thomson Civil 
Engineering Coll. Joined the State Raihvay 
service in Oct. 1911 ; Executive Engineer 
1918; services lent to the Foreign Pci. Dejtt. 


jMISTRI, Jamshedji Pestoxji, B.A., L.C.E., 
J.P., Architect and Civil Engineer, b. 18C3 
in Bombay. Educ. ; at the Fort High School, 
St, Xavier’s College, 

Bombay, and the College 
of Science (now Engineer- 
ing), Poona: B.A., 1888; 

L.C.E., 1890. Founded 

the firm of Architects, 

Mistri & Bhedwar, in 
1891. Made Justice of the 
Peace in 1918. Member, 

Advisory Committee of 
the College of Engi- 
neering, Poona, 1921-1931. 

Elected a Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1930. Appointed 
by the Government of Bombay ns Alember 
of the Ncilson Committee for’ the Backbay 
Reclamation Scheme in 1920. Examiner iii 
Engineering for the University of Bombav, 
1914 to 1919 and 1920 to 1930. Address; 
49/51, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SHTCHELL, Sm Kn.v.vETH. Kt. (1941). C.I.E. 
(1934), A.C.G.I., M.lnst. C.E.. A..M. Imt. T. 
I.S.E., Consulting Engr. to the Govt, of India 
(Roads), b. 2Sfh Aug. 1885; m. 1911 lAIlnn. 
d. of Edw. tVcstlako of Soutliampton, 

1938. Edw.: St. P.aul’s SchixJ. l.ondoii Jtnd 
Citv and Guilds Centra! Technical In-titnte, 
London. Dock A Harbour Con^trui.-’u 


wmm 
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? ••ut'nni'tnn ; Indian J’nl). Wks. Dept. , 1000 ;j 
i.A.r..O. Tcni. ; Capt., It. E., 1018-10; Endcr', 
f. :-. i’unjal) (lovt., 1‘. IV. Dept., 1010-1920 : 
T-';hnic.i! Advisor. Indi.an Itoads Dcvclop- 
taf Tit i.'tree., 102T-2S ; Eoad Encr. to Govt, 
of liidin. 10"0; Consnltiii" Engr. to the Govt, 
of IroJi.i (I'.o.ad#). 1034. Address : DcUu. 

MITIIA. Tin; IIos’Eii; Smn.tr. Sm Scpesias 
II. ui, Kt., C.I.E., J.P., Landlord and 
D.ankt r. w. to viiriambai. Ediic. : at 
Drnibay. Director, L'cw India Assurance 
fo.. Ltd.; Governin'? Director, Sulcman'it Co., 
LW. ; Owner of Ginning and Pressing Factories 
.".t d.onintr and iiliendurni (East Ivhandcsh) ; 
Sheriff of Bombay (1034); Member, Coimci! 
of State and Central Haj Committee ; 
President of filuslim Committee for sis ye.ars. 
OJ;':'e j ddj-i'i <■ ,• 27, Kholsa Mohalla, Bombay. 

: Land’s End Itoad, Malabar Hill, 

Bornt'ay. 

jnTP.A. If.tNrNDU.t Mon.VN, B..\., A.T.I.B., 
Managing Director. Bankers' Union Ltd. b. 
Oi tob'-r I!*0S. tn. Sariti Jtani. two sons and 
on", daughter. Ed<ic. : Zila School, Comilla 
.and St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 
tJr.idn.ated 1020 with di.stinctiou. Completed 
Indian In.=titnte of liankers’Examlnation 1037. ! 
Served with ttio Imperial Bank, 1032-37.'! 
One of the fotinders of Bankers Union Ltd. [ 
Prepired the schomo of metropolitan clearing ( 
nev.' working In Calcutta and approved; 
by charing Banks. Elected treasurer,! 
li' tropelitan Banking A'-'ociatlon. /’/<Wi'en-l 
t'f.v' : " Batiking Ixgi-kition for .India.’* ’ 

. 4 r 44 2 B, Hnr.ra Itoad, Ballvgunge, 
C;d;'!tfx. 

fflTB.t, "ii'.i: Ho:-'. Mn. StTvrxpRA CiiAX r)n.v 
M .‘i,, B.L., Prf-'iient, Bengal Leg. Council; 
A'fvr.,‘;.t<;, Jlig'n Co'.irt, Calcutta, b. 21st 
D' , >r.d- r I""', m. Mrs. Umfi Mitra. Edue.:, 
f. Ciiivcrfity, memticr of the Bengal, 

I.'-.', Cent.',!! fro!iri02t to 1020; member of 
M.‘. Ir. fiar, L‘ g, .As^ mhly (1020-34) ; member, 
ef ?fo' .\c‘- (d C'ln-ent Committee (1029-30); 

:. D;:- tor of the Bes rve Bank of 
T:.;: 1 . l.'-t'-ri! Circle (1930-30); was the 
B.-<. . .’i? i.f ‘he .\1I-India Postal and It. M. S. ■ 

-‘o ■ n, h'.!d at .Mimcilabad In 1933; 

rc'.ary of the liengal Provincial. 


( •• T; '.*T ' ' ’ 

G'-.mmltfe 

0 ( 1022 - 

23), and 

V) --IV, A 

i';.t (uer- 

25) ; w.as 

clecte*! to 

•* C 

Leg. 

Council 

in 1937. 

: 

jv.x 

20 , SoaUi 

End Park, 

B.illygutige. 

unr.A, i>;. 

.'•r. SfMf; K 

A:j:ai:, D..Sc. (Cal. and 


P,.ri 

M.B.E 

F.X.I., 

( . 

. Gti') 

Prof'-'or 

of Pliysics, 


.,7- l.'ni'. ersi'.y of Caleiitta. b. 

. f ‘ ' O-r.i!,'.- !>'91. tn. I.iJabati. 

g K.' li'-uchfir of Bal Bahadur 

! v- V_ Ilaraki-',-:'.' Bi-was of liarl.sal 

; ' • fo*!' i A'ove.mher 4, 1939). 

1 i-or,-. Pi'-JIieer of 

i < re'ii'' re-;ireh in In ila and 

j .’ ■■ /' . •.leh.kiiowii for his in- 

i "i A'""” / . . ' oii the lo:ii-eJ 

L. i.fS.' / . i l.'iyr-r- of tin; ui»pe-r atiiKH- 

j.l.ere v.hi'h guide r.adio 
w.-.v"'- roo’nd tile world. Di-eo'.vrer of 
the C-;,ayer of the Ionosphere. Author 


oi numerous scientific publications. Presi- 
dent, Mathematics and Physics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress, 1934; General 
Secretary, 1939. Member, Bengal IndustTi.al 
Survey .Committee, 1938. Secretary, Com- 
munication Services Sub-Committee Of the 
Xationnl Planning Committee. President, 
notary Club of Calcutta, 1942. Associated 
with Students’ 'Welfare ^Movement ; Secretary, 
Calcutta University Institute, 1924-27. 
King George 1'. Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. 
Director, Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd. IVell-knouTi for his Bengalee 
WTitlngs and radio talks on popular science. 
Addreh : 9, Hindusthan Road, -Ballygunj, 
Calcutta. 

MITTER, Sir Brojendra Lai, Kt. (1928), 
K.C.S.I. (1932); M.A., B.L., Barri.stcr-at-L.aw, 
Advocate-General of India. Formerly Advocate- 
General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, 1934-37; Law Member, Govt, of 
India, 1928-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1933. b. May 1875. m. a daughter of 
Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey. 
Educ.: Presidency Col., Calcutta and Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Address : Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITTER, Rupesdra Coomar, M.Sc., M.L., 
Judge, Higli Court, Calcutta, b. 18th January, 
1890. in. Sudlialiasince Bose. Ediic. : at 
Dovclon College, Presidency College, Scottish 
Cluirchcs College and University Law College, 

C. alcntta. Vakil and Advocate, High Court, 
Calcutta for sometlmo ; Professor, University 

i Law College, Calcutta. Addre.ss ; P. 24, 
Central Avenue, P.O. Hatkhola, Calcutta, 

MOBERLV, Sir Bertrakd Riciiarp, Liect,- 
Geneuai., K.C.I.E. (1938); C.B. (1929), 

D. S.O. (101,5). Rod Cross Commissioner for 
India, b. 1.5th Oct. 1877. m. Hylda, d. of 
late A. C. Willis, Esq., of the Union Bank of 
-Australia, Ltd. Editc. : Winchester College, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Staff 
College, Cainberley, Fir.st Commission Un-' 
attached List for Indian Army, 1897 ; Lieut.- 
(Jenornl, Indian Army, 1933 ; Retired 1940; 
served in ISth Bengal Infantry and 2nti 
Punjab Tnfaiitry (Punjab Prontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles: 
Colonel, 2riil (.Sikh.s) Battalion, 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment and 2iid Battalion, 13th 
Frontier I’orco Rifles. Campaign.s — N. W. 
Frontier of India, AVa7,lri,stai), 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; Jibdalli, 
Great AVar, 1914-18 ; Egypt, Gallipoli, .Salo- 
nika. Address: New Delhi. 

MOCKETT, THE HONV MR. JCSTIOE VERB, 
M.A., M.B.E. (1910), Judge, High Court, 
Madra.«, since 1034. b. 25fh July 1885. tn. 
Ethel Nora Gaddum Tomkinson. Edue. : 
Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford. 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1009 ; 
Practised in England, 1903-14, 1919-21. 

(S'. E. Circuit); served In the War. 1914-19; 
practisrd in Ma Oras Bar, 1921-32 ; officiated as 
judge of the High Court, 1932 ; Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on I>aw, King's College, / 
London, 1933-34. Address: High Court.- 
Jfadr.:-;. 
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ModAK, Xahayan Vinayak, City Engineer, 
Bombay Atiinicipalitj’. b. December 189D, 
B. E. (Civil) (1011), Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (London) (1930), E.It. San. 

I., M.I.E. (India), J. P. 
r " Worked as Sub-Divisional 

Officer with tiie Sanitary 
Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (1912- 
1918). Awarded State 
Technical Scholarship for 
special training in Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineering 
for one year in India and 3 
years in England (1918). 
In England waS’ attached 
to the Corporation of 
Hastings and worked for nearly three years as 
an Assistant Engineer with the Corporation 
(1919-1922). Appointed Executive Engineer 
in the Indian Service of -Bailway Engineers- 
Sanitary Engineer to the G. I. P. Hallway 
(1922-30). Worked as Consulting Engineer 
to the B. B. & C. I. Ely. to prepare a sewerage 
scheme for their Dohad Station while in 
service of the G. I. P. Ely. Appointed Dy. 
City Engineer to the Bombay Municipality 
(1930). Acted as' Hydraulic Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality (1932-1933). Appointed 
City Engineer to the Bombay Municipality 
(1934 to date). President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (1938). A Vice- 
President, the Indian Eoads Congress. 
President, Institution of Engineers (India) 
(1941 & 1042). Fellow of the University of 
Bombay since 1933. Member of the Syndi- 
cate since 1937. Dean of the Faculty of 
Technology of the University of Bombay 
U940-41). Member, Advisory Committee of the 
Engineering College, Poona. Member, Managing 
Committee of the V. J. T. Institute. Designed 
and erected Sewage Purifleation Works on the 
Activated Sludge Process (the first largest 
Sewage Works in India) for the sewerage of 
the Northern Part of the Island of Bombay. 
Address: ■‘Udyam,”ShivajiPark, Bombay 28! 


MODY, Mr. BnoQixAr, Jaqjiyan, Personal 
Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahob of Dharampur. b. on tho 28th of 
February 1880. Educ. : 
at tho Alfred High School, 

Eajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
tho Western India States 
Agency at Eajkot in 
1910. Passed tho Higher 
Standard Examination. 

Joined Dharampur State 
service In tho year 1923. 

Appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness tlie 
Maharaja Sahob in 1928. 

Ecceived His late Majesty's Silver Jubilof 
Medal in the year 1935. Awarded tin 
Coronation Medal In 1937. Address: Baldea 
Mvas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 

MOHOMED Ann.^.s ICilax, Kiiak Bahadur 

Mv^ A '! • re- member! 

M\^oreEcprescntatlvc Assemblvfor 20 vears ■ 
Member, ^[y 60 re Legislative Council for over 
^-^•-^’resident. Bangalore Citv 
. 1 .mrip.il Council ; General Sccrctarv, Central 
34 



Mahomedan Association since 34 years ; 
Presided over Non-Brahmin Youth League, 
Madras, 1928 ; presented in 1928, w’itii an 
Address, .a silver Casket and Gold Cup by 
citizens of Mysore in recognition of services 
to the State ; President, Mysore State Muslim 
Conference, 1932. Address : Muslim Hall 
Eoad, Bangalore City. 

MOOEE, W. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only surviving child 
of George Maiilet. Educ.: Campbell Coll., 
Belfast and St. John’s College, Oxford. Pre- 
sident, Oxford Union Society 1904 ; Special 
Correspondent of The Times for Young Turk 
Eevolution, 1908, and in Albania ; Persian 
Correspondent, 1910-12 ; Eussian Corres- 
pondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914 ; Albanian 
Eevolution, 1914 ; Eetreat from Mons_ and 
Battle of Marne, 1914 ; obtained commission 
I in Eifle Brigade ; served Dardanelles, 1915 ; 
Salonika, 1915-17, (General Staff Officer ; 

E. A.F. 1918 ; with military mission (General 
Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinople and -the 
Balkans; Squadron Leader, E.A.F;; de- 
mobilised, May, 1919 ; despatches twice ; 
M.B.E. (miiitary) ; Serbian White Eagle ; 
Greek Order of the Eedeemer ; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, M.L.A. (Bengal), 
1926-33. Publications : The Miracle (By 
‘ Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, (1908) ; The 
Orient Express (Constable 1914) ; This Our 
War (1942). Address: "The Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F, N. A., M.D., B.S. (Lond.), 
D,P.H. (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng;), 
M.B.B.S.o(Bombay), F.E.I.P.H. (London), 

F. C.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22nd Aug. 1893. m. Shehra 
F. Marzban. Tuberculosis Medical Officer, 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Eoferee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Hospital, Bombay ; Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Pub- 
lications : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address : 1st Marine 
Street, 0pp. Metro Cinema. Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, Pestonji Nanarhoy, M.A., LL.B., 

l. C.S., B.ar-at-Law, Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal Department, and Eemem- 
br.ancer of Legal Affairs, b. 29th August 1894 ; 

m. Bachoo, d. of K. S. Framji, Esq.; 
C.I.E. Educ. : Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
IVorcester College, Oxford ; University 
College, London and Inner Temple, London. 
Joined the Indian Civil Service on 12-12-1921 ; 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Ahmed- 
abad. Broach and Panch Jfahals, 1922-1925 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Sukkur, Kathiawar, Nasik, Poona 
•and Thana, 1927-1940; SecreLarj-, Bomb.ay 
Provincial Franchise Committee 1932; 
Secretary to Government, Legal Department 
and Ecmembrancer of Legal Affaire f 
.Tan. 8, 1941. Address: "Clualct,” MalaPar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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MOOS, S. M.A. (Crtiitalh). IMl.S.A., Ditivtor 
of Public InslTUCtion. Bombay Provlticc. f>. 

25th .Soptcmber. ISi'O ; ?!i. jli.-'s Makco B. 

Petit. EdMc. : Klpliin.'^tone Collivc, Bomb.ay, 
and Kind’s Colleco, Cambtldso. Profc.''or of 
Mathomatles .and Pliysic,-', Victoria dublico 
Technical Institute, Bomb.ay ; Indbn I'.du* 
cattonal Service, 1918 : Inspector of Seienro 
Tcachiu!: ; Ilducatipnal Inspector, Southern, 

Bombay' and Ccntn'il Bivislon.s, and Sind ; 

Boputy Director of Pnblle Instruction. 

PuMicalions : Vnriou.s Kdueatioinl jnriLlMSf.AD 5Irr;Ar.K.4)t Att KflA.v.jroMTiZ- 

and article? A (fdre.?.s: t.arden Bench, . i-u.Dowi.Ait KAtVAt). Chic 

Bombay Bond, Poona. * - 


Indian D'd'mtion tu ItritU’i Couuiionwcalt!! 
P,el.ulriiis Contcti'.nci', Toronto; Mernb-r, 
Special Textile T.arlll Board ; M<-m!i''r. laiHa 
Council; Hon. I’.ditor. Iti27-3,') ; 

Member, Bconorolc ComndttcA^ L^.a^rno ot 
N.atlons ; .Afcniti'T, InifH'rlal Bronomie Com- 
mittee. Delegate, Bine Ponct Conferen'-e, 
Bni'-eh, 19:17. 


MlJIIA^rSfAD, AHstAii Saip Kras. Cipt. 
K.V.VAii, Sih. {SVe under Clihat.ari, Kav.jb of) 


MOSELEY, Pr.ASCis Ar.XOLP, B.A. (Oxon.),' 
Bar-at-Laav (.Biddle Temple); .M.C. (1919),:- 
Puisne Justice, Supreme Court. Ceylon, f'. ; 
esth March, 1853. Bduc. ; Halo School,' 
Perth, IT. Australia and Brasenose College. 1 
Oxon, Judso’s Associate and Clerk of J 
Arraiems, IV. Australia, October 1905 ; [ 
JOlitarv Service, Australia, 1915-lC ; Prance, i 
1910-10; Ireland. 1020-22; Assistant Bc2ls-1 
trar of Titles, Tau'cauyika, 1922; Acthicj 
Solicitor General for various periods in 1922, | 
1023 and 1927-32 ; Deputy I/\nd Officer, i 
1926 ; Cromi Counsel. May 1, 192G ; Attorney- 


f of Pahasti 

IDt.atc and Tnijr;)! J.a^irrlar { Jainnr 
State), b. Slid Sejit. 1595. ri. d. of late Ko^r 
Datafat AH Kh.an, Chief of &\d.abad, 2nl 
m.arri.akc, d. of Jt.ao Abdul llaVcem Ktian of 
Klmlri n!'!., Sharanpore. Bduc. ; Jf.aluiraja** 
Coll., Jaipur .and -M.A.G, Coll., Alicarh. 
IV .a« Porettm Jtcml>crof the Council of State, 
Jalpitr,1922-2;: visited i:tirorcInlP24.* 19.1?. 
Pu'jlifiTitcnf : S.adn-l-Wnlan Tanqced Kadir; 
Srvarnlya Horne Buie. Adlrfis: Pah.a.’n House) 
Alicarh : Jtnmt.aslaph. Jaipur fTl.a]p‘.:t.ana) 
ami*l>:irnn-.al?.', The Fort. P.ah.a.su. (Di?;. 
Bulandshaht). 


General, Hyasaland Protectorate, 'November X.VIV.AZ 


U.-cmoNKi. Sin. Kt., 


i. 




'X" 


\ 


1933 : Actins Judse, ^Covernber 1933 to 
December 1934 ; Puisne Ju.«ticc, Ceylon, | 
August 1936; Acting Chief Justice, March 16 1 
to April 26, 19S9 ; September 23 to Xovembor i 
SO, 1939 and Jlarch 18 to May 1940. xUUircss 
Galle Pace Hotel, Colombo, Ceylon. 

MOTMMXE. GIAKCHAMD CHAYm-MAL, i 
Businessman. Banker and Dindlord ; Chair- 
man. Clilcago Telephone and Badlo Co. Ltd., 
and Chief Partner, Eastern Hlcetric .and 
Etn'ineerinu Co.. Imth of 1 

i Bomhay. C.aleutta. Luck- 1 

now. Laiiore amt A'ew : 
Delhi, b. 0th October 1875. : 
at Larkliaiia. Sind. m. Teji- 
. bai, lias two sons and twoi 
• dangiiters : is a .self-made I 
■ man. closely associated with ' 

! the development of broad- j 
i easting in India ; tourerl . 
; Europe in 1924 and went 

j round tlie world in 1937, 

_ visiting almost every im- 

portant place. A pliilanthropi,<t. he' Ims 
built “ Gimi Banff ", a beautiful and extensive [ 
garden in Larkbaua. Sind, which is a popul.ar i 
promenade for the local people. Brerfation : : 
Gardening and amateur Broadcasting. Adiiri-ss: , 
Teji Villa, 15th Bead. Kliar. Bombay Suburbs. . 

MTFDALIAE, The Hox. .Sik A. Bam.aswami. ' 
Diw-vs Bahadek, Kt. (1937), Member! 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council; 
and Eepresentative of the Govt, of India on ' 
the Imperial lYar Cabinet and Paeifle AVar '' 
Council, b. 14 October 1S57. Edtic. : Jladnas : 
Christian College. Law College. Madras. 1 
Advocate. Madras; Member. Legislative,* 
Council, Madras. 1920-20 : Atayor. Corporation j 
of JIadras. 1928-30 ; Member, Council of ; 
State, 1930 ; Alember. Indian Legislative ; 
Assembly, 1931-34 ; Member, Round Table ; 
Conference and Federal Structure Committee ; i 
Afember. Indian Franchise Comuiittee : Mem- ! 
her, Indian Resex\’eBan!c Coimnittee ; Leader. ! 


M.L..\., KlianorKot Patch Elan; Sard.arortiie 
Glicb.a Cl-an ; Proprietor of fisC ICot l.'''t.-ites; 
Member Of the Punjab legislative Assembly; 
Magistrate; Snl>ordln,ate 
Judge; Assistant Ilcuis- t~ - , 

trar or Co-operative 
Societies, b. 12th .-tnun.'-t 
1901. Only son of the 
late S.ardar Jfuhammad 
All Klian. Married the 
younger dancliter or tlic 
late Xawab 6 r Kaiahngli. 

Four dangiiters. Eda?. : 

College 
PvOyal 
(Sand- 
Army 
in 
Re 



) ' 


Altcliison Cliicf’i 
(Lahore) and 
Aniit.ary College 
hurst).' Entered 
in 1921. Appointed, 
the .-Army in India 


b 


y!.' 




K 

F V 


August 1926, to 
■:erve or Officers. 
Elected, In Kovemher 1920, to rep-rasent tiie 
Runjal) Igindliolders in Central I.egi-^I.ativo 
Assembly. Appointed Honorary Alajor in 
June 1933; Honorary l.t.-Coloiiel in March 
1041. Elected, in 1937, to tiie Punjali legis- 
lative .-tssemhly. Aififws; Kot Fateh Kiian, 
Attock District, Punjab. 

MFHAMAIAD Z.vKirpM.s-. M.Se. (Cainltridgei. 
Dr. Piiil. (Bonn), M.Se. Hon., Ph.D. (Ali- 
garh). b. 23rd February 1909, Arrali ( Biiiar). 
Son of AI. Safiuddin. ' F.'ii. riiDiar.'-iV,?, e. 

Arrali Zilali Seliool. .Arrali, 
.-Aligarli Muslim I'niver- 
\ sity. Aligarh. R. F. 
•jA I' - I -• e r s i t a t , Bonn, 
College and 
Royal' Soeietv Mond 


r- -A sit\\ 

{ r n i v c 

j- J. yii' - Trinity 
VVsrCg Royal 


\v- 

- 'av-j,. 

X!- 


in ALSc 


Laboratory, I’niversit.y 
of Cambridge. Puinl of 
■ Professor Rt. HonWe 

.'y.'. Lord Rutherford of Avelsoa. 

: Professors Kaj-scr, Konen. 

C - _ . - Plhiger. Coekeroft, F.R.S. 

etc. Jliffnrh. Stood tirst 
and B.Se. Hons. Kxamimuioas. B.Sc, 
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JloiiP. UnSvcrpUy Oold Medalist, 1030, Unt- 
\crslt,v Merit Schol.ar. 1030, M.Sc. Science 
Gold Medalist. 1031, F.P.M.I.U. Gold Med.al- 
1st, 1031. University Ecscareli Scholar, 
1031-33, Grrmnm/ ; Fellow Alexander von 
Hnmboldt Fonnclalion, Berlin, 1034-35. 
Secured First Class Honours in Experimental 
and Theoretical Bhysic.s. Evglaiul : Awarded 
Besearch Grant from the funds of the Itoy.al 
Society Mond Laboratory by Lord Hutherford 
to carry work on Liquid Helium II. Found 
fctranpe' thcrma-conduction law.s in liquid 
lieliuin II and pre.scncc of very thin films 
of this liqtiid. Studied a new macnetic 
effect at very low temperat.un>. IT'or/.-ed 
(III : Alijiarh and Bonn — Molecular Spectra. 
Cnmbrldpc — Broiicrtles of Liqidd Helium 
Matnietic properties of metals at very low 
temperature. ViibHcatioin! : (1) Broeeed- 

inps Koyal Society of London, Hr.ture, etc. 
Contributed to Kay.«er'a Handbuch der 
Spcctroscopie, Leipr.ip ; Band Spectra and 
I’olyatomic Molecules, Bonn University Bress 
Handbook of Spectroscopy; Life of Lord 
Butherford. Interested in Aviation and Glid- 
ing. Editor, Aliparh Scientific Monographs 
pulilisUcd at Aliparh. AMrcfs ; I’liysies 
l.aboratories. University, Aligarh. 

MUIB, WIKOATE IYEMYSS, LlEDT.-COI,., C.B.E. 
(Civil) (1<I20). M.V.O. (1023), O.B.E. (Military) 
(1018), Ollicer of the Crown of Boumania 
1020; Commander of the Crown of Belgium 
1020 ; h. 12th .Inne 1870. LVac . : Hailoybury 
(kdlepc and the B.M.C.. Sandhurst. B'as 
in the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Begi- 
ment and l.'ith Boyal Ludhiana Sikhs (l.A). 
Bctired, 1031. JiMresf! : C/o The Agent, 
Imjterial Bank of India, Simla. 


MUKANDI LAI, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-al-Law, 
ex-M.L.C. c.x-Dy. President, U.P. Council, 
-Puisne .ludge. Tehrl (Garhwal) State High 
Court, li. 14th October 1800, m. ncO Miss Ball 
(1015). Ediic, at Schools, Pauri and Almora. 
At Colleges, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. Hons., lOlT. 
Called to Bar, Grays Inn, lOlS; returned, 1910, 
rnrollcd .Advocate, Allahabad H.C., 1019; 
M.L.C. for Garhwal. 1023-30 ; Dy, Biesldcnt, 
U.P. Council, 1027-30 ; appointed Puisne 
•fudge, Tehrl (Garhwal) State, High Court, 
.Aug. 1938. AVrites to Hindi and English I 
I'criodlcals ; and is an exponent and critic of I 
Indian Art. Permanent Addrcia: — ■' Vijay- 1 
bhawan,” Eansdowne, Garhwal, U.P., India.’ j 




MUKEBJE.A, SATY.A Vr.ATA, Bajva Batna 
(1034). B. A. (Oxon.) ; F. S. S., F. B. S. A., 
London; Bevemie Mendter and Xaih Dewaii 
since 1st October 1041. 5. Cth Februarj' 1887. 

ill. Srn. .Aruna Devi, JI.A., 
rife Berbaroa, grand niece 
of Tagore the Poet. One 
son, one daughter. Educ. ; 
St. Xavier's and Presidency 
Colleges, Calcutta, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. En- 
tered P.arcKla Service (1911) ; 
coiiducted the Census of 
B.'.ro,i.a State (1021, 1031 
ami I'Ml); Suba in three 
did lifts ( 3 022-102S and 
, , 1032.34): Cl.itf Sfcrttaiv 

to tl.e Grver::;. n; (lOOOt ; acting lUvtnaV 




1 




Commissioner (1929-39), Sar Suba {Bcvcntic 
CommisEiotier) , 1936-41; AVas largely 
responsible for the reorganisation of the Central 
Secretariat, and the local Bo.ardB .and for con- 
stitutional reform proposals now sanctioned. 
Decorated “Bajya Batna" Mandal Gold 
Medal for exemplary services (1934); also 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal (1DS5), 
the Gackwar's Diamond Jubilee Gold Medal 
(1936) and the King’s Coronation Mcd.al (1937). 
Addrets : Eslia, Bocc Course Boad, Baroda, 

MUKEBJI, Lal GorAF, Sin, B.A., LL.B., 6. 
29th July 1874. m. Srimati Xnllni Devi. 
Edue.: Ghar.ipur A’ictorla High School and 
Muir Central Coll., Allahab.ad. Practised at 
Ghaxipur, 1GDC-1202‘ joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902; t.as MunrifT-froir. 
1902 to 1914 ; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1023; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 

■’ ment of India as an odlcer on Special Duty, 
1921-22 : was appointed to ofliciato as Judge 
of High Court, December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924-1920, 
was made permanent Judge in March 1926 ; 
ereulcd' a Bni Bahadur 1922. Knigliled in 
June 1932 ; was appointed to olHeiate ns 
Cldcf Justice in July 1932, again in Oct<>b(T 
1932, retired. 1934. . Judicial Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1930-38. Presi- 
dent, Board of Judicial .Advisors, 1940 and 41. 
Pithliciilioii.i : Law of Transfer of Property, 
1st Edition. 1925. (2ud Edition. 1931). 
AildrcAS : 23, Thondiill Boad, .Allahabad. 


MUKEBJI, Masmatua Nath, Sir, Kt,, 
M. A. (C.al.), B. L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1924 to Oct. 1936; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874, m. Sm. Sureswari Dchl, 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjee. Educ. : 
Albert Collegiate Sehool and College, Pre- 
Eidcucy College, Calcutta, and Bipon College 
Law Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
from Dec. iSDStoDec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice, July-August 1934, X’ov.-Dcc. 1935 
and .Aug. 1930. Knighted, 1st Jan. 1935, 
.Acting Enw Member, Govt, of India, June 
to October 3938. Fellow of the Universityof 
Calcutf.a ; President , Benga 1 .^auikrit Associa- 
tion. Address .'8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutt.a and 
SInha Library Boad, I’atna, E.l.B. 

MUKEBJI . Bai BAHAPm PARRSn XaTII 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Bal Bahadur (1926), 
C.B.E. (1933); b. 22nd December, 1882. in. 
Samir Bal.a, neC Chatterjee. Ediic. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of I’ost Offices In 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Brorganlsation Committee, 
1921, Sccretaryof the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 
19'24, Assistant Dlrcctor-Genrr.al, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegr-tion to the 
Intcrnr.ti.anal Postal Congress at IX)ndon, 1929, 
DeputyDireriOT-Geni-ral. I’est.al Service?, 1 0'ii , 
Diputed to Kabul to sctlF y) 0 ‘tal relatior.'-blr) 
with Afghanbtan. 1932, rDS'n'.aster-fiensral, 
M.'.dr.'ic, 1933, Beliar r.r.d Ori-s.a. l<‘33-"4, 
Ijtader cf the Indl.an IV). ga'.Ian to (E Ir- 
?iri.at:el.al Pc‘t.'.l Cerr-'t*' Cairo. 1934, 
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rostmastcr-Gonoral, Bengal and ABsain, ]01t4- 
38, Senior Deputy Dlrcetor-Goneral, Boat and 
Telegraphs, 1938-30. Publications : Several 
Departmental I’lihlie-'itlons. Address: 
Baceview, Dastings, Caleiilla. 

MULLAN, JATi Pninozi-.snAH, M.A., F.Z.S., 
F.E.B.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, St. Xavler'a 
College, b. 20th March. 1834. Uduc. : St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Professor, 
Examiner, University of Bombay, Publica- 
tions : “Animal Types lor College Students". 
Address : “ Vakil Terrace", Lamlnglon Hoad, 
Grant Hoad, Bombay, 

» • r 

■"‘jsi'UBIAOS.T'I’hOMATiiA Nath, Bai BAtrAPor. 
Bhar.ata-Bani-Bhushan, Jf.E.A.S., P.Jl.S.A.i. 
1870. Educ.: Ilindu School, St'. Xavier’s College 
and privately. A nominated Sfember ol 
the Exemption Committee of the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta in 1911. Nominated Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Coriioratlon In 
1923 ; Mcflnhcr of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1923 ; Ilony. Secretary, 
Calcutta Houseowners’ Association; Director, 
Mercantile Bank of India (Agency), Ltd., India 
Jute Co., Ltd., Indian Eubber Manufacturers 
Ltd., &c.’, Memberof the Local Board, Ecserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta, 1935-30, Publications: 

' The Mahabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be, — ' The Mahabharata, ns a history 
and a drama ’—Critical Studies, ‘ The History 
of the Vaisyas of Bong.al,’ ‘ Origin of Castes, 
India’s Eecovery,’ etc., also in Bengali 
several books including a History of Calcutta. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MUNJEE, Cassamally, J.P., Hony. Presidenev 
Magistrate, Bombay. Educ. : in Bombav. 
Has varied commercial Interests. Sole Pro- 
prietor of Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy A Co., 
Bombay, Plnstcx Products 
Co. and Country CraftShip- 
ping Co. ; Cliairman of 
Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy 
it Co. (Kathiawar) Ltd., of 
Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy 
it Sons (Kathiawar) Ltd.’; 
Director of the Local Board 
of the Jubilee Insurance Co. 
Ltd. He is a lending member 
of tile Khoja Community, 
being Joint Muklii of the 
Khoja Jamat and a member 
of H. H. The Aga Khan’s Supremo Council and 
also President of the Gold Gr.mt Committee 
appointed by H. H. The Aga Khan in 1930. 
Was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal ns a 
prominent merchant from the Bhavnagar 
State. Has travelled extensively on tiro Con- 
tinent. Married : Khatijabai, daughter of 
Haji Mukhi Ladak. Has 4 sons and 3 
daughters. Clubs ; Eotary, Willlngdon, Orient 
Club and E. W. I. T. C. Address : 18, Nepean 
Road, Bombay. I 



MUN.SHAW, B. C., Mni'.t'itA.NT. />. on g.lrd April, 
1910, Educ, : at fhe It. C, High .School, the 
Gujarat (.'ollrge and fhe 11, G. Tcehnle.-il 
Insllliite, Ahmcdnbrid. Qiinlilicd for .Hplnnin:!, 
Wc.avlng and Ihiglnceriiig. 

Took prnellral training In 
vnrloil.s .MIIIb lijellldliig the 
Khri It.amkrhhna Mills Ltd,. 

Ahmedahad. Partner, fhe 
Aslan 'IV.xtIle Kaglneeririg 
(Virponitlon, Bomb.-iy and 
ttolndwtorr. Director, 

Paramount (India) Ltd, 
and (ienernl Manager, ’Tex- 
llle .S\ipiillf.--s Syndir.ate 
(fndia) l.td. .Soil of the 
htfe .Seth (ihlm.nnlal .tfnnck- 
Inl Miin-haw of Ahim-dab.ad. rn. to Mi=? 
.Kni>lln, </. of G. C, >lehta. 2 sons and 2 d.angh- 
ler.-i. Vl-lted iaji.an in 1932 and took further 
jiraetlcal training there In J.apanc.Jc AUlls and 
l aetorle-i. Entered Imdncn at an early age 
In 1933. Promoted the Aslan Textile En- 
gineering Corporation In K'33 ; Paramount 
(Indl.a) i,td.. In 19)0. V.fcjfalwn.i : .-Ithlctlc.s, 
Art iV .NIiihIc. Cliiho : C. I. anil the Ilombay 

Pre.sldeiicy Itailh). Ojj'ire Addrerf : KcrmnnI 
BnlldhiK,’Slr I’hlror-ihah ^tetita Hoad, Port, 
Bomb.ay. Enidettre : Homestead, Alexandra 
Itoad, Gamdevl, Bombay, 



MUNSIIAW. TitAKom,.ti, (t., Jttll Agent, b. 
1900. Eldest son of the late Sheth C'hhnanlal 
Jfanccklal AInnshaw of Ahnieilnhad. rn. to 
Miss Lllavatl. 1 son and 2 ilanghters. At 
the early age of 19 took 
over the managemenl of 
Shrl BamUrLlma Mills 
which was founded by hD 
father. Director, Shrl 
Viveknnand Mills Ltd., The 
Bechnrdns Spinning ifc 
Weaving Co., Ltd., Tljt 
Maliesliwari ^liUs Co., 
Ltd., Sliri Earnkrlshna 
Mills, Ltd., the Ahmedahad 
Cotton Jlills Ltd., and the 
Sabarmafi OH Mills Ltd. 
Took over the rnan.agcment of Shrl Viveka- 
nand Mills Ltd., in 1941. Eepre.-ents the Mill- 
omicra A.'^soelation on the Advisory Board of 
the Government Apprentice Scheme ; has 
served for several years on the ^fanacing 
Committee of the Alillowncrs’ Association, 
Ahmedahad ; Eepresented the Alimcdabad 
MillouTicrs’ As.socintlon in tlic I’ederatlon of 
the Indian Merclmnts’ Cliambcr of Commerce, 
Dclld, several times. Visited Japan twice. 
Member, Eotary Club of Alimcdabad and 
C.C.I,, Bombay. Address : Sliri Eamkrislma 
Mills, P.O. Kaijwaypura, Ahmedahad. 



MUNSHI , Kamalai. Maxi:ki.at„ B.A., LL.B. 
b. 20th Dec. 1887. m. Lilavati Shotli, an 
authoress of repute in Gujar.ati language, 1926. 
Educ. : Dalai High School, Broach, and Barodn 
College ; Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913; 
Joint-Editor, *’ Young India," 1915; Secre- 
tary, Bombay Homo Eule League, 1919-20 ; 
Editor, ’Gujarat,’ 1922-31; Fellow of tho Bom- 
bay University, since 1925 ; Member of the 
Syndicate of the Bombay University 1926-36 ; 
served on tlio Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926 ; Jilcmhcr, tho Bombay 
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Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sitv, 1927-30; Chairman of the Committee 
Df'tlie Government of Bombay to introduce 
compulsory physical training in scliools, 
1927 ; Member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929; arrested, 21st April 1930 
for Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment ; substitute Slember of the 
IVorking Committee, I. N. Congress, 1930; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
1930-36 ; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced to 
2 years’ E. I. for Civil Disobedience ; Secretary, 
Congress Parliamentary Board, 1934; 
Elected to the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
from tlic University Eeglstcred Constituency 
1937 ; Home Minister, Government of Bombay, 
19th July 1937 to 4th November 1939. 
I''oundcr Editor " Social Welfare ”, an 
Ilnglisli Weekly, 1941. Arrested, 4th Dec. 
1940, under Defence of India Act. Eelcased 
IStli IMarch 1941 on account of serious illness. 
Ecsigned from Congress over non-violence 
issue July, 1941. Publicnlions : Prlthivi- 
.Vallabli, Pattani-Prabhuta, Gujaratno Natli, 
Eajadlijraj " I Follow the Mahatma,” etc. 
Address : 20, Eidge Eoad, Boml)ay. 

MUNSm, Jlns. Lii.avati, Authoress in Gujerati 
language and Public service, b. 1899 ; m. 
Mr. K. JI. Munshi. Was Secretary, Saliitya 
Sansad, and Stri Seva Sangh, of Bombay. 
Member, A.I.C.C., M.P.C.C., for several years 
and later a member of tlic B.P.C.C. also. 
Was Secretary, All-India Swadeshi Sangh ; 
President, Swadeshi Market Committee, and 
first and only lady member of tlio Committee 
of the Indian Merchants’ Cliamber (1934-30) ; 
Joined Satyagralm Movement in 1930 and 
was appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council 1930 ; Was arrested on 14th Jul}*, 
1930, and sentenced to 3 montlis’ imprison- 
ment ; Elected Member, A.I.C.C. in 1931 ; 
Again arrested under tlic Ordinance In 1932 
and sentenced to one year ; Elected to the 
Bombay Stunlcipal Corporation (1935), where 
she served on Jledical Belief Committee, and 
became its Chainnan in 1939-40 ; has also 
served on the Works Committees, Tramways 
and Telephone Committee, and bccarhc 
Cliairman of the Standing Committee for 
1940-41 ; Member, National Council of 
Women in India and managing Council of 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 1939; 
Eepresents the Corporation on several public 
bodies ; Was elected unopposed to tlie Bombay 
Legislative Assembly in 1937 as a Congress 
Candidate ; Eepresents the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly on the University Senate ; 
Member, Board of Studies in Gujarati. 
Arrested under the Defence of India Act on 
lOtli Dec. 1940 and detained as a politie.al 
detenu in Veravda Central Prison till tlie 17tii 
of Mareli 1941, when slic was released on 
account of lier liusband’s serious illne-^s 


Eh eted President of tlie Bombay Hindi Vidya- 
I'itli, 1941 : Memlier. Manaciiig Committee, 
Bombay Pri'<idenry Women's Council, 1941- 
42 ; Elected to the Improvements Committee 
of Bomi'ay Municipal Corporation. 1942-43. 

.• ‘ Ecidiarhitra one Bija Leklio, ’ 
‘ Kumardevi ‘ Jiwanmantlii Jadeli ’ 

‘ EeWia Chitro ’. AdJreft : 20, Eidge Eoad’ 
Malabar HUl, Bombay c. 


MUESHIDABAD, NAvrAB BAHADUR of 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., Hitisham-uI-Mulk, 

Eais-ud-DowIa, Amlr-ul-Omrah, Nnwab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Mcorza,Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; 6. 7th Jan. 1876. 
m. 1898, Nawab Sult.an Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Stiheba. Hclr-apparcnt : Murshid- 
zada Aslf Jah Syed Wares All Mcerza. Edue . : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Eugby, and Oxford ; lias six 
times been member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : Tlie Palace, Murshld.'ibad. 

MUETI, A. S. N., a member of the Liberal 
Party, was Special Siaglstrate. b. 1894. e. 
under Dr. Sir E. V. Eatnam, tlie famous 
educationist of South India. Is a member of 
the Council of the Liberal Federation of India. 
Member, the All India Non- 
Party Leaders Organisation. 

Was'Prasidcnt of the Orissa 
Millowners Association for 
a long time, and the Vlec- 
President of tlie Orissa 
Cliamber of Commerce. 

Organised the Dist. Central 
Bank and was its Director 
for long. One of tlic con- 
ductors of tlic Orissa Pro- 
vincial Exhibition, 1935. 

Was a member of tlic 
Andhra University Senate. Conducted 
Ganjam District Board. Gave evidence 
before the Civil Justice Committee. Contri- 
buted Evidence to the Eoyal Agrleultnrat 
Commission. Interested in Politics, Indus- 
trial, and Sociological problems. Is a leading 
Landholder of the District. Nominated by 
the Madras Government ns a Vhitor to the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College and Ecsearcli 
Station. Constructed the Maternity Ward in 
the Zenana Mission Hospil.al, Berhampur. 
Member, Theosophical Society, was Secretary, 
Dist. Association, Ganjam, and Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations, Cuttack. Address: Vishnu 
Vilas, Berliainimr, Orissa. 

MDETEIE, David Jamf.s, O.B.E., I.S.O., 
Dy. DIr.-Qen., Post Offices, 1910-1921 (re- 
tired). b. 18 Dec. 1804. Edue.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 16S4 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bomb.ay, 
1913-10. Address: " LoolaDd," 8, Cunning- 
barn Eoad, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, V. N. ANNASAHKn, B.A., First Class 
Sardnrof the Deccan, b. 0 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Earoabaisaheb. d. of Mr. K. Bhiranhl. 
Edue. : at Satara High School and the Deccan 
Coli,, Poona. Member. Bombay l/cgislatlvc 
Councilfor the Deccan Sardars, 1921-192'J,and 
of Central Assembly, 1924-20. President, Inara- 
dars’ Central Association, 1914 to the present 
day. Was appointed non-ofliclal member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-20, to repre- 
rent Legis. Assembly on tlie Committee; Prctl- 
dent of the 1st Provlneia! Confee. of Sirdars, 
In3mdars,192C and President. l*rovl!!ci.a! Postal 
Confee., 1920. Elected CiiaL-rnan <1 C-r 
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JCjcr.utivc Cornrnittf'c of Hio : liAOdJi, 

" ■ J*{.o, Till!' 


til Tirit'C"’! : A. " 1 r.dtrii 


Confcrcncr, SrinlfiTB jinri Inf.indftTr. lt‘5!7 r.tid •; 
in T031. A Ifnilfr of.tiic lJr.j)iitntK.n to 
Jxird Ciifltritfori! nnd Mr. >fonfnrii'‘, Hirrot.'iry • 

ol Stntp, 11117; n jirfffntMi Hrad.Mf “»>'} ■ j.v.IDU, SAr.ojjM, MrJ:., IVISo'i*' of Jioy. P«<. ol 
Tnntndnrp’ IntorcKti; lif'/orc Iht rr.'inc!i!*c nfn! ; -((t in l^ii- A, 


FunctionB Coinmitttt-i of 1010. I.'rndfr of ; 
tlic lleput.'iUon before tbc Slmon-Cointni'.’^Iot), : 


13 1 > 1 .. hHlli. nd'tr.niyi't^lA 


ti 


(foil., I/ir.doM ; dlrUiti' OAl,, 

,rr<" vo’n:;;- of j.'ietry 

’.tbir.h li-'.ve K-rn ftsf.'- 
:tii \''rr;sse; 5 r>>, ftr.d fO:; - 
Into oth-r TbifO'^ftr. infir.ii? * : sbo 


Ttlr;;.'p 


find Ix-.-idcr cl Urn depiil.ntinii'' 1037 1 fnl.’li-.J r'ir ilirf 
nhd 1029(o II.Tl.tbe Oovrmor. It-Tiri-'l to b'-> I’n'dirb, ’,tb!r.' 
l irpt cinr;; Pnrdsr of the llcrmn In P- !'*-; 'in't'o «!l led!:. 

«^tri ^ ft'} /\ \T r\ ^r'* I r« n # T f »▼« \ t* m ^\9 • 1 - - . * . 


rinbrr 1030. Xotnin.ntcd I'lenibcr of tli'-J 
Proylncitil J'rnnclibc Cotniiiitt''e, 1033. 
ailiom : Currency Syetciii of Indin In .’inr.itbl. ; 
Addrett .* Sntara City. ; 

MUy.AlTAH KitA.v. Kha:; llAHAlTf:, KAtTAi.- 
C.I.K., I*iinj.n!i. h. 3iid Jp.nurityi 

. lt£ 0 . lUine. : .Ml-i^Soji lilyb Prliool, .tiillmi- ’ 
(Ur, find Covcriitnent Coll' i'c. l,e!i*.f''. ; 
.Tolncd Govcrnnirnt Service i\» Mun'itf'..^ 
promoted ns T'/Xtm A'-'istnnl Cominni.ilcf, ; . 
rerved ns Jlirnuinsld to Sir Aflcli.Kl O'Divyer 
during Gri fit War ; Oritntftl Sccrtlnry, Indo-i 
Afchnn Pence dtlc;^ntion, 1010 : .Sir 31< nry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission. 1023; OrU nt-al S< rr( fary, j 
llritish I/ijratlon, Kabul, In 1021 iitidi r Sir i 
Francis Hmnplircy.s ; Joined I’liiitlr.'i! ])ep:.r{- j 
10001,1024; Director, Information Itiiro.-.iij 
1025; llcfonns Coinmlrsloncr, October,; 
1931; Iletlrcd 2 nd Jaiiunry 1025; lU-viiiuci 
Member, I’unjab Govt. j Feb. 1033 rni'inbtr ; 
of tlie liCylslatiVf', Asiniibly, I0;i7; I'diiov of ; 
the Punjab University, itdiO: Pr£~'id('nt, i 
Anjnmu-I'Uirn.ayat Islam,, I.aboro. Kh.nn! 
Bahadur, 1917; Kawnb 1021 , and C.I.K., 1031. | 
PulUcation: Strord Jl.and of tbc Kmpirc — aj 
war publication. Addras : Laliore. i 

MYSOP.E, nis Higiiness The Mah.av.aja or. | 
See Indian Princes' Section. > 


to l-cMirr? 

lion? of fo> lsI, rdi^tGi 
national ptoyr-**; ty- 


tVo;;',cnV y.n 
Indian ftU'tSfits, 
Cofifrc'', 1023. 
llomt'.y 4. 


if.d add."-?*)-.' on 
i, ar.d ed«''at!,';aft! 

ir.di-t and wrifa.-f <,! 


Pff-M'f,: 
Addtfti : 


, Indt-.n 
C.,:.,-tef' 


lif-U'c, 


:aIK. Git-iAt!.*.') fiu. < :.£■« c 
r.>, .. b. ];, (1.1'-. I, 

1013, yr.'.tid '.fp of P-’l 

f.iT.-ti'. d.’ab-;, (■■.. ill 1'.'.'”, !i ( 

Id .v.-tii !>. 1 !. j.i'. 

l.alid!i‘ri! o! iv, i: i- 


t. ill .‘.nr.;- 


on- i'.ta::: 


M 




C-. 


2v-4DIESlI.-VH. Kiiacji .AKiiE.sdin, (r>on).,! 

1014). B.K. (Horn., lOlS). IS.Sc. (Km;., Kdln..; 

1*121). .M.Inst.C.K. {bond., 1035), F.1..S1;. ' 
(bond., 1029), .M.bi:, (India. 1929). .1.1’., i 
Hydraulic Engineer, lioinliay Muniripality ; N'.M K 


i;rad«n;»al Irotr. Oa- I rtv-'A- 
'yi-u ColU'vc an i rvdb'.v r.f 

KiiCln' CtliiV, IV'C'i.'. ; .•si "! b 
.'■tiidylm.; for K;v.’. lb- 
fii'i’tcd iirKipl'”' ' d b' t!i'‘ 

City .Ali'.id. i; aiity In 19 i 2 . 

Is clwtrd a- I’re 'd'!!? f t 
Mabr.a^htta Art ,\‘ -(vdati'iri, 

Poona, in 1952 ; H A.K.I*. 

Tn'truftor, C’.'i-- I ; l>i\i- 
slonal AVnrdfii So. ,'!, Prrf-.n.a ; app' i.a’ri! .“.« 
Asstt. .\. 'll. P, ('oniroll-r (Ti riuii, al), Pi-oi-a, 
In 1!'42 : Membr-r. Pcojs.t Dj-:rirt War 
CoTninitt(c; Stcrit.ary, .W'.ar <;i(;.» Futid Fnb- 
Cmnmittcc. I’ooti.a. .tddrti t : Kaltir.un .V.dKV 
P,unf.'>Iov.’, S!in5;t:iV..ir, Pooii'.. 



’ri'.fsuriT'rAM Goviyi', 




since 1930. b. Stli February 1S9.3. VA>'r.:\ 

Kew Iliuli School , Eljihinslonc and St. Xavier's ; 
CoDc-ucs. Homtiay ; Collece of KnuiiH crlm-'. • 
Poon.a, find Kdinbiiruli Fniversity, Scotland. ’ 
Ki. Miss .4iny Uorinu^ji Xarini.at! L'raml-nieee' 
of late .Sir Temulji Nariman. Sifuted life .as* 
.an Apprentice Knadneer with .Mr. H. 
J’riestly. M.In.st. C.K.. Chiet Water Works' 
Knnineer. Cardifl Coriioralion. Kiiciiii er, ! 
The Keonondc Striietnre.s Co., boiidfui, 1921- • 
2.3; Asstt. En'^iineer, Hoinbay City Imprnvr-' 
ment. Trust, 1923-27 ; Senior .Assj^r.-tut . 
Engineer (Drninase), Poinbav Miinleipalj 
Corporation, 1927-;10 ; Work- Eu'gincer. 19::0- ! 
34 ; Dexnity City Engineer, 1934-30 ; Member 
of Managing Committees ol tlic W.1.A..\.! 
ednee 1933, Indian Koads and Transport • 
Development Association Ltd,, .sinro lli35;;. 
Bombay Totvn Planning Committee since ' 
19.3G ; Institution of Enginecr.s (India), ! 
Bombay Centre, since 1931, etc. tlilieial ! 
Bepresentative in India of the Institution of; 
Sanitary Engineering, London. lias t.akcni 
keen interest initratlic problems of the City ’ 
find was originator of traflic roundabout's | 
in Bomb.ay. Addreff: Keservoir Bungalow,- 
Gibbs Bead, Jlalabar Hill, Bombay, I 


r; 


Work' r. tb*- Sn- i.a! .'^cfeie.' be.igi:e. l;('::;i .sy, 
/«. l.i-.'.'t. i.i. r..'li:.'ib.tt. tn-.t!;:'- eliiidreri. 

b'l.'er.; Wil-oii High Srliool. .Teliu d f !•.- S's.i.'.l 
Service bea-.-u-'-. I'amd-.iv, 

s, ibit;. Admitfe.i s 

-".f '. iitev.orker In l‘.*19 -.o-.d was 

iiv. ' pl.ieed in eh-irgc o; liitU rer.t 
important .acfivlrtcs from 
, ' lime to titiie. .\g'T.;. Bom- 

b.ay Presidency pci. -.is ,. ,5 
, • '■ Ptboners’ .-Aid .-foiety 

(l('2ri-'2S'. Superh,te:idi.r)t. 
■■ , StK'lety for f!i>‘ PriOertion 

! cl Ctiiidn'n in V.Us'fni 

A 'cs India (192?). Worker, I'O!-.’.- 
bay Vigilance .A-SLvi.ttion 
(1929-30), was spetiaily deputed by tiie A-sso- 
elatiou to invesligaie tiic pioblem of Devad.a.sis 
In (!o:t, Sawaiitnadi <atid .surro'.miUng disirict.s 
(1927). Secretary, Textile, Technical Scie'cl’ 
since. 193(1. Bejut-sents tlie Social Ser-^icc 
League on severtd .social find welfare insKlu- 
tions in the City. Publications ; — prcsititutes 
and Prostitution. Priiuij'les and Method? of 
Social Service, I'rostitutioii under Beligiirus 
Customs, (to. Addrt.-f: Tbc Social Sirvite 
League, Girgaon, I on.ibay. 


f ..' • 
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XAIIi. Till- ItT. llox'ni.r. Sir. C. Madii.wan 
Kt. (1942), B.A.. Bar-at-Lniv. Jlcmbcr Judi- 
cial Committee of tlic I’rivv Council, London. 
h. 24tli Jan. 1879. di. .Sreemathi Talat I’aru- 
kuttv Ammali eldest d. of Sir C, Sankar.an 
Xair. Edve. : Victoria Coll., ralgliat. Pacliai- 
vappas and Cliristian Colleges, JIadras, Law 
Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. London, and also the 
Middle Temple, London. Knrolled in the M.ajlras 
High Court, 1904 ; oflieiated as Viec-Trincip.al, 
Law Coll., Madras, 1909 ; Law Keportcr, 
1915-10; apptd. Ttof., 1910-20; Govt. 
Pleader, 1919-23 ; Advoc.ate-Gencral, Madras, 
1023-24; Judge, Madras' Hiuh Court, 1924- 
1939. President. Hallway' Hates Advisory 
, Committee, Calcutta. 1940-41. Address: 
C/o India Oflicc, London. 

^’A^'AVATI, SIU M.4.VIL.KL D.tt.tmiAI, R.A.. 
LL.H. (Bomliay), M.A. (Penn., Pa., U.S.A.), 
Kt. (1941). b. nth January, 1877 ; ndiic.; 
Baroda, and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay and 
IVharton Sebool of Finance, Pennsylvania (Pa.) 
.Toiued Baroda State Service, 1904 ; Director 
of Commerce and Indn.=trics, 1912, after 
holding minor posts in .Tudicial and Commerco j 
Depts.; from 1012 to 1931 held at v.ariousi 
limes post.s of Hegistrar, Co-op. Societies,! 
Director of Commerce and Industries, Deveiop- ; 
incut Commissioner, Collector and Accountant- ! 
General ; Secretary and then President, j 
Oklia Harbour Board, in charge of the Develop- 
ment of Port Oklia, 1920-1930; Hevenuc; 
Commissioner, 1032-33 ; Xaib Dewan (member! 
of Kxecutivc Council), 1934-35 ; Deputy j 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 193G-1941. ' 
Piiblicalioiis : Peport on the Aoricidlinal \ 

Indebtedness in the Itaroda State (1913);'. 
Itcport on the Socioloyicnl Sane;/ of the \ 
Serrnnts of the Kban^iji Veparltnent (1917): \ 
lleporl of the Industrial Development in (he \ 
ISaroda Slate (1919). Address: " Leela," | 
.Tuliu, Bombay. j 

t 

XA.N'AVATI, Mn. HoMr.sit Cit.AFPn.e Motii..\l, ’ 
r.C.L, F.F.C.S., ]■. Com. Sr.A., F.H, Kcon. S.,'] 
F.S.S. (London), Corporate Secretary, Political, 
Secretary, Xagod State. Prothonotary and i 
Hegistrar, Xagod State High Court, b. 25111 
January 1908. Married:' 

. i Va.“umati Halilal Parekh. j 
'■ ■ . ' " I Ddiic.: at the Kspinnadel 

I High Sebool, Bombay,! 

^ ' i and the Tbeo.sophieai Col - 1 

I lege, Madras. Obtained] 

gr-;. 1 Fellowships of ilie Com- 1 

, I mercial Institute, Flr-1 

•.'I'- - ....■.‘'j- • mingham, the Faculty of; 

; '■^-■^■'>''■■^■■ '1 Secretaries Ltd., Guild-] 

‘I ■' f ford, and the Association! 

of Commercial Science,’ 

Hu!! (l.'nglatid). Fleeted i 
Fehi'iw of tlie P.oyal liconomic .and the Hov.nJ 

_ St.ati--tic.ll So-.-'eth-s of London in 3935.1 
Appolulo.! .4s=;-tarit Registrar for India of- 
tlse Fiu-ilty of S-crot.irie- Ltd., ia 1230.' 


Tleccivcd by Tlieir Majesties King C.arol of 
Huniania, Boris III of Bulgaria (1930) and t!in 
Governor-General of Australia (1934). Served 
Dli.arampur State as His Highness the Maha- 
rana’s Secretary from 1923 to 1938. Recipient 
of the International honour of the Order of 
Officer of L’ordre TJnivcrsal du Mcrltc llumain 
of ■ Suitr.crland (1938). Travel Solicitor 
to The American Express Co., Inb. (1038-39). 
Travelled several times to Europe — cruisjng 
as far as Spitzbergen, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, St. Settlements, China 
and Japan. Address : X^agod (C. I.) 



XAX.TEE. CiiooN'iL.At, DEVKAr..4F, Broker, 

Landlord, Merchant and Banker, b.^ I8S9. 

Elde.st son of late Sctli Devkaran FTanjee, 
J.P. Dduc. : at St . Xavier’s College, 

Bombay, m. 1903 Hamkor, 
daugiitcr of Mr. Kar.^ondas 
Laxmidas Thar. Site Is 
one of the founders of and 
on the Committee of tlio 
Fort Hindu Streo Jlatidal 
and Member of various 
other Women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 

Has one .son Lalitchandrn, 

17, and two married 
dauglitcrs, >rrs. Lilavatl 
Kantilal Kotlinri and Mrs. 

Sudha Shantilal 'Fhar. Joined Ills f.-itlicr’s 
firm at the ago of 21. Xow the Senior Partner 
In the firms of Devkaran Xanjee & Sons 
(Bankers, Jlerchants and Landlords), Clingon- 
das <t Co., (Dealers in Govenrmenf .Socuritio.s) 
and Messrs. Devkaran Xanjee (Share, Stock, 
Cotton, Bullion, M’hc.ot and l.ln.seod .Mer- 
chants it Brokers), Established in 1870. 
Vice-Chairman and Director of Dovkar.an 
Xanjee Banking Co., Ltd., it DcvkarairXanJc;' 
Insurance Co.. Ltd., Director since 1929 
and Honorary Trea.siirer of the Xatlva 
Slmre and Stock Brokers’ As'oci.atiou. 
'Prustce of D.adnr Hindu Temple, and .’dana- 
glng Trustee of Fort Sanskrit Slual.a and 
Devkaran Xanjee Cli.arltics. Trustee ant 
Chairman of Desai Cliugond.as Xanjee JfoJli 
Svagnati Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shall 
PItamber Laljee ,'Iodh Svagnati Anath 
Aelirayu Pund. Itecreation : Sanskrit and 
Beligions Llter.atnre. Ddited and Didditl'i 
the Tiiini Edition of " Mamismritl " with 
its Gujarati translation and learned commea- 
taries by Pandit Xathoorain Jlaliaslian.ker 
and tlie late Slia.^trl Pranjiv.an Hnrlhar. 
llobbu : Is <a phil.atclist of over 40 years’ 
standing and Is well-known among philate- 
lists as C. D. De.cal. Fellow of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, London. ilotniaer of 
the Philatelic Society of India and the 
Dum Dum Stamp Club. Has a higWy 
specialised and valuable collection of Indian 
•lamps considered one of the avor!d> 
best collections. Awarded Siia’or and Go'd 
Medals in Jnternatl'"' .V-xliibltion*. lias 
made researches r.; vorie.i In early 

Indian st.am])s,nrtl'' v’.iave appeire-d 

ia the Pliilatelic Jc ' Britieniiaf 

Address: " Satyg • 3 

Fort, Bombay. 

Botabay, 
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JJAJTJEB, Peanlal Devicaran, Banker, 
Merchant, Broker and Landlord. Justice 
of the Peace and Honorary. Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Raja- 
mantri of Porhandar State. 

. qi siiYgj Medal 

f , „ , , I from H.'- H. Gaekwar’s 

1 ' , V .r*. : Government, b. 11th June 

; I 1894. Second son of late 

L'V< Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. 

I .?vtw} .! Educ. : at St. Xavier’s 

College, Bombay, m. 1911, 
Jayavati, daughter of the 
late Mr. Govindji Jha%’er- 
chand, MunsifE and Magis- 
trate of Jamnagar State. 
She is one of the Pounders 
and Chairman of the Port Hindu Stree Mandal 
and Member of various other Women’s 
Associations doing Social Welfare work. 
Joined his father’s firm at the age of 18. 
How one of the Senior Partners in the firms, 
Devkaran Hanjee & Sons (Bankers, Merchants, 
and Landlords), Chugondas & Co., (Dealers 
in Government Securities), and Mes.srs. 
Devkaran Nanjee (Share, Stock, ..Cotton, 
Bullion, Wlieat, and Linseed Merchants and 
Brokers), Established 1879. Chairman, 
Devkaran ' Hanjee Banking Co., Ltd., 
Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., Ltd., and 
Devkaran Nanjee Printing & Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Director, Xlie Hindusthan Sugar Mills 
Ltd., The Hind Cycles Ltd., Podar Mills 
Ltd., The Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank Ltd;, Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd., The Indian Hume Pipe 
Co. Ltd. The Indian Enamel Works Ltd., 
V The Bombay Co-operative Marketing Society 
■ " Ltd., The Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd., 
/ The Bombay Bullion Exchange Refining & 
Assaying Co., Ltd. and The Bombay Shroffs 
(Bankers) Association Ltd. Member, Managing 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and its Sub-Committees on Banking, 
Shipping, Finance and Internal Trade ; 
Member, Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd., 
Liverpool. Vice-President of the Property 
Owners’ Association, Bombay ; Life-Member 
of the Indian Red Cross Society. One of the 
Pounder Members and the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri. 
Vice-President of the Santa Cruz Education 
Society ; and Member of the Governing Council 
of the Indian Education Society, Dadar. 
Trustee of Dadar Hindu Temple, Fort Sanskrit 
Shala, Devkaran Nanjee Charities, Parpea 
Pradhan Charities Trust, Gulalwadi Charities, 
Seth Kallianji Chatrabhuj Hindu Sanatorium, 
Kandivli, etc. Recreation : Literature, Music 
and Art. Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, 
Orient Club, Royal Western India Turf Club, 
Bombay Presidency Radio Club and The 
Rotary Club of Bombay, etc. Publications: 
" Devkaran Nanjee Weekly Markets’ Survey,” 
“Devkaran Nanjee’s Daily Market Report” 
and " Devkaran Nanjee’s Bombay Investors’ 
Year Book.” Residential Address : “ Lalit 
Vilas,” Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, and Office Address : Devkaran 
.Nanjee Buildings, Eiphinstone. Circle, Port, 
Bombay. 


I NANJEE, Mrs. Javavati Peaneai. Devkaran, 
only daughter of the late Mr. Govindji Jhaver- 
chand, a Munsiff and Magistrate in Jamnagar 
State, b. 1898. m. Mr. Pranlal Devkaran 
Nanjee in 1911. Prominent ^ ^ 
in social activities for 
several years. Pounder f 
and Chairman, of the Port L 
Hindu Stree Mandal. Takes It ''i 

great interest in the ^ ^ 

movement for- the uplift of |' '.■'.‘ir*'., fy i 

women in the Hindu society. I ' ! 

Patron of Gujarati Hindu ' ' j 

Stree Mandal, Santa Cruz ! ' - . ; 

Gujarati Hindu Stree Mandal : ■, : 

and Bhagini Samaj. Life '• , ' : 

Member of the Bombay ' 

Presidency Women’s Council. Recreation : 
Writes Poems and small Plays. Residential 
Address : “ Lalit Vilas,” Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar HUl, Bombay. 

NARANG, DR. SIR Gokvl Chand, 
M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Ex-Minister, Punjab 
Government, Lahore, b. 15 Nov. 1878. 
Edue. : Punjab University, Calcutta Univet* 
sity, Oxford University and Bern Univer- 
sity. Was Professor and Barrister. Publi- 
cations: The Message of the Vedas and 
Transformation of Sikhism. Address •' 6, 

Montgomery Road, Lahore: 

NARASIMHA RAO, Bao Bahadur S. V„ B.A. 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912. b. 21st Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; enrolled 
as Pleadet in 1899 ; Municipal Chairman, 
1908-19 ; Vice-President, District Board, 
1919-29 ; President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andhra Univer- 
sity Senate, 1926-29 ; Attended All-India 
National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 1917 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917; Joined 
Indian National Liberal Federation in 1919 ; 
President, District Co-operative Central 
Bank, 1921-31 ; President, Anantapur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative , Conference (1930) ; 
President, Kurnol United Club 1924-32, Bar 
Association, l'931-36, and First Kistna District 
Andhra Mahasabha Conference 1935 ; gave 
evidence before the Lothian Committee on 
Franchise in 1932 and the Andhra University 
Committee in 1927 ; New extensions in 
Kumool Town are named Narasimharaopeta. 
President, 23rd Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Conference 1939. Address : Kumool. 

NARAYANASWAMY Chettt, Diwan Baha- 
dur G., C.I.E., Merchant and Landlord, b. 
28th Sept. 1881; was member. Council of 
State, 1930-37; President, Corporation of 
Madras, 1927 and 1928 ; ex-Member, Madras 
Legislative Council ; member, Governing 
Body ' Dufferin,’ Bombay ; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society ; Honorary Special First Class 
Magistrate, C. & M. Station, Bangalore ; 
Provincial Visitor, Madras. Presidency Jails; 
President, Depressed Classes Mission Society ; 
President, Madras Presidency Non-Oflicial 
Jail Visitors’ Association; President, Madras 
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Hindu Devnsthannm Committee ; Vice- 
President, S.P.C.A. ; Special Officer in charge 
of probation and aftercare work, Bangalore ; 
President, Purasawalkam Permanent Fund'; 
Chairman, Victoria Public Hall Trust. Special 
First Class llagtte, SaWapet, Alderman, 
Corporation of Madras, 5Icnil)er of the Advi- 
sory Board of tlic M. & S. M. Bly. representing 
the Croporation, Member of_ tiie Madras 
Provl. War Committee, Cliairman of tl»e 
Chingieput Dt. Publicity and Propaganda 
Sub-Committee. Address : Gopathy t’illa, 
San Thome, Madras. 


Member, Bombay Leg. Council repre.-enting 
Bombay City ; member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for many years and 
Mayor in ' 193.5-30. As :^rnyor he started 
the slum clearance service and drive against 
illiteracy. He fought the case against the 
Development Department in nhat is known 
as the Harvey-Xariman case. Prc.sidcnt 
of the Students' Brotherhood and Voutli 
League. Was convicted four times in tlie 
Civil Disobedience movement in 1030 and 


poet and writer. 



KAKENDBASINGH B..VNJITSIHGIIJI, MahidA 
Kojiak Siiki, younger brother of late Kumar 
Shri Motisinhji Mahida — noted Gujar.ati 
Belongs to Mahida family 
who were previou.sly Ilulcrs 
of Jifandvce State (Surat 
District) and is the liead- 
clalmant to the Cliicfshlp 
of the State, winch was 
annexed by the British 
Govt, in 1848. b. 1913. 
c. School and College, 
Bombay, P a n c h g a n i, 
Indore, Poona. Went to 
England in 1935. Elected 
Fellow of the Itoyal Eco- 
nomical Society (Bond.) 
m. Surya Kumari, d. of Th.akorcsalieb 
Madhavsinghji of Madhavpura. One «., one 
d. Eccipient of cash allowance from the 
British Government ; possesses landed pro- 
perties in Broach, Surat District and Baroda 
State. Closely related to Itullng families of 
Chhota-Udepur, Itajpipla and Maliya ; also 
connected with many Itullng Princes in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Attended Silver 
.Tubilee of His late Jlajcsty in London. Has 
extensively travelled in India, England and 
the Continent. Interested in literature and 
along with his late brother has organised 
many Gujar.ati literary functions which 
have been attended by many eminent 
Gujar.ati fichol.ar.s. Was first to celebrate 
‘‘Mani-Mahots.av ” of Sjt. Kavl Kanalal at 
Cli.andod. Keenly interested in development 
of .aviation and has made strenuous efforts 
to make flying popular in Gujarat-Kathiawar. 
Director, Air Services of India, Ltd., Bombay, 
and Karachi Oil Products Ltd., Bombay. 
Member, Indian Gliding A.ssoclation, Bombay. 
President, Shrcc Mandw.a Bajput S.ainaj. 
Chibs : Royal Automobile Club of London, 
Cricket Club of India, Bombay Hying Club, 
Rotary Club of Baroda, etc. Address : 
Mahida Kivas, Mandna-Cliandod, via Baroda. 

NARIMLAK, Knur.snED Fr.AMJi, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L..\., Bombay, b. 18SS. A leading Congrc.=s- 
man of Bombay, has been prominent in the 
political and civic life of Bombay. President, 
Bombay Provincial Congres< Committee, for a 
number of years, also Member of Working 
Committee and .A..1.C.C. for some years and 
Ch.'iirman of P.eeeption Committee, Bombay 
Congress. 1934. For some years member 
of the old Legislative C'.mneil and leader of 
the old Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council. 



1932. Address : Bcadymoney Terrace, 

Worll, Bombay. 

NARPAT SINGH, Rao Raja, RAO BAHAnPP. 
(1929) 5Iinister-in-Waitlng and Comptroller 
of Household to H. H. the Mtiharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Jodhpur, b. 28th March 1892. 

Educ. ; - at Eastbourne 
College, Sussex, England. 
Son of Gcncr.aV His Highness 
the late Maharaja Sliri Sir 
Partap Slnghji Sahib Balia- 
dur, G.C.S.L, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B., - A.D.C., D.C.L., 

LL.D., Rani Indra 

Kumari Devi, d. of Ills 
Highncs.s the late Jlahar.aja 
Shri Dev Shumsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana. Ex Prime 
Minister, Nepal, Has two 
sons Kanwar Narcndra Singh, ni. 1941 Raj 
Kumari Dlbyaraj Laxml, d” of Lt. General 
II. 11. Maharaja Sir Joodha Shamslicr Jung 
Bahadur Rana, Prime Jlinlstcr and Supremo 
Commander-in-Chief, Nepal, and Kanwar 
N.ahar Singh and one daughter. Address: 
Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

NARSINGARH, His HionxESS Sr.t liczun 
Raja Vikuaji Singu S.Uini Baiialuth. b. 
21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paraniar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnlkml Rajputs. 7 >i. tf. of 
the heir-apparent of Cutch State, Juno 1929, 
f, 1924. Edtic. : Daly College, Indore and 
atiyo College, Ajmer. State is 734 eg. miles 
in extent and has population 113,873; salute 
of 11 guns. Address ': Narsingarli, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop op (Rt. Rev. Piiieip He.st.v 
Loyd, M.A.). b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King's College, Cambridge (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon In the Diocese of London, 

I became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
I Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
j from 1912 to 1916, when he came to India ns 
j an S.P.G. Missloner. Assistant Missionary at 
j Mirl, 1915-1917. Chaplain to Bishop I’almcr 
of Bombay, 1917-1919, S. P. G. Jfiisioner at 
j Ahmednagar, 1919-1925. Consecrated Asst. 

. Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
j Ahmednagar and Aurangabad, 1925. .Ap;-c>:.n- 
; ted Crrt Bishop of the new Diocese of Naslk, 
1929. Address: Nasik. 
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KAYUDCr, EAt BAHADtJR Kona Shriniwas 
llAO, 13.A., LL.B. (Allahabad) ; b. 22nd May 
18i7, m. to Bnkuba'i Nayudu. Educ. : 
Collegiate High , School, Jubbulpore, Ujiain 
and Agra Colleges. Joined Wardha Bar in 

■ 1809 ; . enrolled High Court Pleader in 1904 ; 
Public Prosecutor, Wardha Session Division, 
1917-34 ; elected to C.' P, Legislative Council, 
1023 and 1930 ; Deputy President, 1924-20 ; 
Chairman of the B'eception Committee ^f the 
Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
President, Bombay Provincial Bon-Bralimln 
Conference, 1928 ; led the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before Simon 
Commission at Nagpur, 1928 ; Chairman, 
District Council, Wardha, 1933 ; Mlriistcr of 
Industries to the C. P. Government, 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, Wardha, C. P. 

KAYUDU, DnvAN Bahadcr Vexkata Nara- 
rAKA,.C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Eao Sahil) (1920); 
Diwan Bahadur (1923) C.I.E. (1930). Ectired 
Collector an4 District Magistrate and Secre- 
tary to Government of Madras, b. Nov. 9th, 
1875 ; m.‘ to Srimati Mahickyamma. Educ. : 
at C. M. S. High School, Ellorc, Noble College, 
jrasulipatam and Law College, Madras. 
Supdt. of Land Eecqrds, 1908 ; Dy. Collector, 
Madras Provincial Civil Service, 1913 ; 
Eevenuc Settlement Officer, 1917 ; Director 
of Land Eccords, 1919 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1921 ; Inspector-General of Eegis- 
tration, 1922 ; Commissioner of Madras 
Corporation, 1925 ; Law and Education 
Secretary to Govt, of Madras, 1928. Pub. : 
Students' Manual of the Tlistory of England; 
Chain Survei/ Manual for Ilevcnve Subordi- 
nates. Address : Anandabhavanam, Eitlier- 
don Eoad, Vepery, Madras. 

NAZIMUDDIN, Hon’ble Kuwaja Sm, K.C.l.E. 
(1934), C.I.E. (1926). b. 19th July 1894 ; *. 
of late Khwaja NIzamuddin of Ahsan Munzil, 
Dacca; m. August 1924 ; Shah 'Banoo 
of K, M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Edue.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Dunstable Grammar School, 
Engl.and and Trinity Hail, Cambridge. 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca Univer- 
sity. 1923-29 ; Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, 1922-29 : Minister of Education 
1929-3'4 (successfully piloted Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill in Bengal Council, 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Bill and 
Bcng.al Eunal Development Bill, 1935-30 ; 
Appoiateti a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council, May 1934; Appointed Horae Minister, 
Government of Bengal, .April 1937. Ee- 
signod from Cabinet. l)eeemi)er 1941. Now 
leader of the Mifslim League Parliamentary 
Party. Bengal and leader of oppa-ition in 
Bengal Legi-Iative AS'embly. .address : 9. 

Gariahat Load, Calcutta ; Calcutta Club and 
Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. 


C.ambridge. Head of the Science Dep.irtntont, 
Isltimia "College, Lahore, 192,5-1930 ; Asstt. 
Director. Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931. Publications : “ Colton IlesearcJt in 

India” and various scientific and technical 
papers. Address : Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Slatunga, Bombay. 

NEHEU, Pandit Jawaharlae, M.A., Bir- 
at-Law." b. 1889. Educ.: narrow School 
and Trinity College,' C.ambridgc, Ear-at-I,atr 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, .Allahah.ad 
High Court, m. 1910. Secretary, Home Eulo 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Jfember, All-India 
Congrpss Committee since 1918; imprisoned, 
1921; released and again jailed, 1922; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1929-30 ; 
underwent imprisonment for S.^ilt Satyagraha. 
April 1930 and released in Janu.ary 1931; again 
imprisoned ' in 1932 in connection witli Civil 
Disobediorice Movement ; rclc.a3ed and again 
imprisoned in 1934 ; released in 1935, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1930 and also 
1937 ; Imprisoned for the eighth time in l940 
under the Defcnee of India Eulcs. Publica- 
tions : Autobiography, Glimpses of World 
History, Soviet Eussia, Collections of E.ssays, 
etc. Address: "Anand Bhavan,” Allahabad.- 

NEOGY, Ksnmsii Chandra, M.L.A. (Central ) ; 
Advocate, Federal Court of India, b. 18SS. 
Edue. : Presy. Coll., Calcutta ; Daccm Coll, 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacea Univ. 
Court, 1921-24 ; Member (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-34 ; re-elected 1942 ; one 
of the Chairman of the Legislative Assembly 
from 1924 to 1930 ; Dew.-in of Majoirbliunj 
State in Eastern States Agency, 193.5-40 ; 
Political Adviser, Mayurbhunj St.ate, 1940.42 ; 
Elected Member, Standing Committee of 
Ministers of the Chamber of Princes, 1940-42. 
Chairman, Committee of MinUtor.s of the 
Council of Eulcr.s. Eastern Stat''*, 1940-42. 
.Address : 13-A. Southern Avenue, Calcutta ; 
and 15, Camnlng Lane, New Delhi, 

NIYOOl, Machiraja BnowNisnANKAr., M.A., 
LL.5I., C.I.E., Judge, High Court, Nagpur. 
6. SOth August 1830. m. Dr. Inlirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ.:a.i Nagpur, 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President. 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27; 
Vlce-Clianccllor, Nagpur University, 1932-30 ; 
President, Univ, Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bliarat Insurance 
Co., 1923-1933 ; Social and Politica! Eeforms 
activities, .iddress : High Court, Nagr.'ur, 
C.P. 


N.UTE .\IIMAD, Dr., O.B.E., M.Sr., Ph.D. j NIZAMUDDIN Ahhep Nret • 
(Cantab.), E. Inst. P., J.P., Director, Indian ' Sir. M..A., LL.B. (Cam 
Central Cotton Committee, Tcclmological i 
Latioratory ; Fellow. Bombay University ; '■ 

Member, Imperial Couneil of Agricalttifal ' 


Ib'se.areU ; Governing Body of t’le Council of - 
SeienlUie a!id Indu-tria! Ite-^eareli and otiier* 
eouuuittees. b. 1 May 1935. one' 

daughter. ; M. .K O. Ca'.bege. .Migarh ; I 
CiJYe.'':!iue!it C.dleg-'*, Lahore; Peterho'us.-. ' 


O.B.E. (1919), C.I.E. (; 
April 137L Ed-ic. : 
Camltrblge (Trinity Co' 
Ciiief MagiUrxi te, 1 8'»- ; 
LegUlatIvc I'»e;;ar;m-r ,, 
High Court. 19. i7: 

Chief Ja«tire. irC'"-': 
'IMS-IM?: F-' 


' ■k''.vo,M9t’r.vf. 
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OGILVIB, CiiAELns JiAOlTon Gr.AKT, C.B.E. 
(June 1928), B.A., Oxon., 1013, 51 .A., Oxon., 
1931, B.A., Cantab., 1933. Defence Sccrctarj-i 
Government of India, b. Cth Slay 1891. «i. 
Gladys Evelyn 5rnr>’ Thomson. Educ.ut Bed- 
ford School, Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, I.C.S., 1914. 
Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 1919-20 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Shahpur, 19fl2-23 ; 
Administrator, Kabha State, 1923-24 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1925-28; llome Secre- 
tary, Bunjab Government, 1929-31 ; Finance 
' Secretary, Punj.ab Government, 1933-30; 
Imperial Defence College, 1930 ; Sccrctaiy, 
Defence Department, Government of India 
from April 1937. Addrese : Simla /New 
Delhi. 


O.TIIA, Amritlal, 5I.I.5I.E., F.Il.S.A. (Bond.). 
h. June 1890, Anjnr, Cutch, Prominent busi- 
nessman of C.alciitta, President, Federation of 
Indian Cliambers of Commerce & Industry, 
1940-41 ; .Adviser, Eastern Group Conference, 
1940; Vice-President, Association of Indian 
Industries, 1941-42 ; Vicc- 
Pre.sldent, All-India Organi- 
sation of Industrial Em- 
ployers, 1940-41 ; President, 
Indian Chamijcr of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, 1933-34 ; 
Prc-sldcnt, Biliar & Orissa 
Industrial Conference, 1931; 
Member, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1937-38; Prc.sident, 
Indian Colliery Ouiiers' As- 
socLation, Jharia, 1933, 1934 
1935, 1939, 1940 and 1941 ; 
Member (Bengal) Industrial Survey Commit- 
tee ; Slcmber, Coal 5Iinos Stowing Board , 
5Icmber, Soft Coke Cess Committee ; 5Ieml)er’ 
Coal Wagon Supply Committee, etc., etc, 
actively connected with a number of other 
Important commercial organisations thro\igh- 
out India. Widely travelled in Europe — 
attended Geneva Labour Conference, 1930, ns 
Employers' Delegate from India. T.akes in 
terc.st in Social Welfare activities. Cliairman, 
Calcutta Anglo-Gujratl Scliool and patron of 
immcrous atlilctlc and sports clubs in and 
around the city. Address : " Security House,’ 
102;A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 



Edur. : 


OOMIlIG.Mt. COWASJI OoKEr.Ji, J.P., 
lord and Proprietor, D. C. Ooiurlgar 
Bombay, b. July 1SS2. 

Xavier's Iliuh School, 

Bombay, jn. Miss Button- 
leil 1). Bamjl of Calcutta, 

2 sons. Dhunjeeshaw A: 

Dinshaw. Became partner 
of 1). C. Oomrigar A Co. in 
1905 and Sole Proprietor in 
1920. .Attended the Madras 
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y 
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l)i-lilliry College and passed 
the (tovermnent Exami- 
nations. Creat(sl .tinticc of 
the Peace, 1922. Cbibs : 

IMpon. Bcunbay. Addrr-s: ‘ 

3.>4, Abdul Itchinan Street, Bombay. 



IOC9 


PADAMSEY Damod.ae Govi.SlUi, j.p.. Pro- 
prietor, Damodnr Govindjl Soiij A Co. b. 
on 1st Januarv 1891. c. at Elph nstonc lligit 
School and 'College, _Bombay_^ has won, 

several prizes, «i. in 1907 to " 

Bat Premkorebai. 2 ’ - 

daughters. Was created 
J.P. in 1935. Director, the 
nindusthan Spinning and 
Weaving Co. Ltd.,' and the 
Indian 5Icrcantilc Insurance 
Co. Ltd. Hon. Secretary, the 
Bomb.ay Piecegoods Xativc 
Merchants' Association and 
the Halai Bhatia 5rnhajan. 

Patron and Treasurer, the 
Bombay G 0 n r a k slink 
5fnndali ; Vice-President, tlie Blenched and 
Fancy Piecegoods 5Icrchant.s' Association. 
Awarded gold medal, 1st riacs Order of 5rcrit 
by n. n. Tlic Maivarajah of Xawanagar. 
5tanaging Trustee of Bombay Piecegoods 
Native 5Icrchants’ Association" free dispen- 
sary. Patron, Shrlmatl Natliibai Damodnr 
Thakerscy Womens' University. Has contri- 
buted liberally to charities. Secretary, the 
New Piecegoods Bazar Co. Ltd. (5iooljeo 
Jaitha Clotli market). Addrf.^s: 15, 5!nha- 
l.axmi Temple Street, Warden Hoad, Bom- 
bay 0. 



PADHI, PiiAKASn Chandra, 5I.A., J.P., 

Coinmr. of Income-Tax (Central), Bombay, 
b. 21st Sept. 1903 ; ?». Sm. 5Irudubhashlnl, 
nee' Panigrnliy. Ediic. : Kajah's Coil.. Par- 
lakimcdi, and Precy. Coll., 5rndrns. Joined 
Indian Audit and Acets. Service, 19th Apr. 
1927 ; Successively Asstt. Chief Auditor, 
E. I. Bly. ; Asstt. Acett. Genl., Telcgrapli 
Stores it Workshops. ; Dy. Cli. Andr., 
G. I. P. lUj’. ; D.V. Chief Auditor, E. B. Iliy. ; 
Dy. Acett. Gl., Bomiiay; Oilicer on S)il. Duty 
in connection witli reorganisation of Bombay 
High Court Funds and .Accounts ; Drafted 
to the Fin. it Commerce Dept. " Pool ” 
of the Govt, of Ind. ; Asstt. Commr. of Income- 
T.ax, Bcng.al ; Commissioner of Income-Tax 
(Central), Bombay since 2.')th Feb, 1941. 
Address; “ Oceana,” 51nrinc Drive, Bombay, 


PAI, K. Kama, 51. a. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Dc.slgns and Beglsfrar of Trade 
Marks, b. ,Tan. 15, 189.3. m. 1913 Sita Bal. 
Editc. : T. D. Illgli School, Cochin ; Malia- 
raja’s Coll., Eniakulam ; and Prc.^idency Coll., 
Madras. Professor of Chemistry, S. P. G. 
College, Trichlnopoly, 191C-18; Prof, of 
Chemistry, 5raharaja's Coil., Vizlanagram, 
1918-19; .Asst. 5Ietalhirgical Inspector, 
Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; E.xaminer of Patent.s, 
Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation to II. M.'.s 
P.atcnt Ofllce, London, 1923 ; Controller of 
Patents and Designs, 1924 and Itr-gistrar of 
Trade Marks, let Sept. 1940. Addre-r; 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta, 


PAKENHAM-WALSH. Bt. Bev. HEREtr.T, 
D.D. CDnb.).6. Dublin, 22nd M.arch 1871: 2rd 
sonof late lit. Itev. William Pa!:c-' 'W- • 

Bishop of Ossorv, and Clarr -i 

i m. 1916, Clara llldley. y. d 
' F. C. Haytl, /.’dKc..* Chard G 

Birkenhead Sdiool ; Trinity ' ' 

! Deacon, 1886; worked a* r. 
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siTOUt. 

Ml- ^J.-^at Bareilly, 


SIR SHBl 

BajpRw, 

^j. y^ArrvnR* 


JLVtfcJt' — 1 

^;h7t)XT«3i permanent dynas- 

«-• ^ A member 

ticaainteof 9 ^ 27tu Nov. and 

^ rnamber o£ Princes in 1“® Council. 

Sot RajUnmar Coile„ 

Paiitana. jI.A. 

:,, (Bombay), j^gndon), 1926. . ;gQinbay. 

I D.Sc. (Boon., , CoUCg^, ot S. A., 

■ Commerce, to Indna, • 

b. 18. solicitor, Sigb Bon^, ^ 

SaPnis, Bsi|^j^jjjgtone BoUegc B^^ p^ondon. 

EconoroJ,c3, B^Hpai 'Economy, 
School of B o ^ q{ ^ubiicdtionf : 

Some time Br^eaa^^ (1921-23). P""”- ^ p^dia, 
-University ^^nsequences o£ the Wa^^^^ 3jelta, 
Economic -vyeViare o£ jtie , X,abour m 
Wealth a.nd Bombay. 

Banhing in India ^entoiii goilege, 

india. Address. B:,!., M.A., 

1030). Hector, St. 

mS ti'® STA.rs?an!c.S.I.,C.I.E^. 

rolle^e. Oxford. Oane pgio , 

?ooo° Advocate, Calcutta u h Qj^piating 

Sing counsel, Bengah . p.^^ian 

TSr929; AdditionalJud^e, ^^p^^igps; 

Anny Bcserve of ^ ’ p-ield-Marshal 

la deapatchea Palestine 


MooT^th the late Pt. 
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locuUy, Puiijal) Pnivcrtity, 1038. llcturncd 
imopposctJ by accountancy profession to 
Indian Accountancy Baard from the U.!’., 
Jiiliar, C.P. and Orissa constituency in 1930. 
Appointed on a special committee by Central 
Goveruraent to examine the. question . of 
fixation of scale of remuneration for Auditors, 
1940. Club— Rotary. Address: — Kaiserbagh. 
Lucknow and Chamberlain Road, Lahore. 

PAXIKKAR, K.\VAr.AJi JUdh.U'a, Vice-Presi- 
dent of State Council and Foreign it Political 
Minister and Minister for Kducation 
and Health, Bikaner State, b. .3rd June 
ISO.'i. ndxic. at Madras and Oxford, Scholar 
of Christ Church, Barristcr-at-Law_ (Middle 
Temple). Professor, Aiigarli JIuslim _ Uni- 
versity. Editor, The nindxtstan Titnes ; 
Secretary to the Ciiancellor, Chamber of 
1‘rinees ; Foreign Minister, Patiala ; Foreign 
and Political Minister, Bikaner, (1939) ; 
Secretory, Indian States Delegation to the 
Round i'ablc Conference ; Official witness on 
behalf of the States before Joint Select Com- 
mittee. I’ublications : Indian States and 
Government of India ; lutcrstatal Law, 
Portuguese in Malabar ; Dutcli in Malabar ; 
Caste and Democracy ; Hinduism and tlie 
Modern World ; ICingsliip in India ; Educa- 
tion Reconstruction, etc. Has also con- 
triinitcd to 27/c Times, The Manchester 
Gitardinn, Hexes Chronicle, Contcnxporarx/ 
Jteeicxp, etc., and published novels, dramas 
and poems in Malayalara. Address: Bikaner. 

PANHA BALL, C..S.I., C.I.E., Hon. D. Litt., M. 

A. ,B.Se., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Adviser 
to the Governor, U.P. b. 23rd Nov. 18S3. in. 
lAkshmi Bai. One s. three d. Edxxc. : Agra 
College; Calcutta University (JI.A. 1900), 
Allahabad University (First Class Honours in 

B. A., B.Sc., .and in LL.B., gold .Afcdalist); 
Government of India Scholar for higher 
studies in the U. K., 1904 ; St. John's College, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar it Prizeman) 
B.A., 1900; LL.B., 1907 (Double First Class! 
Honour.s; Natural Science Tripos and Law! 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907 ; M.A., 1937 ; j 
Barrister-at-Law, 1907 (Gray’s Inn). Vakil,! 
Allahabad High Court, 1903 ; Entered Govern- 1 
ment service. Judicial Dci>(t., 1903 ; I.C.S., ' 
1907 ; Under-Secy, to Govt., 1917; Forest! 
Settlement Officer, Magistrate and Collector. : 
1920. Appointed to investigate Customary^ 
Jgiw in Kumaon, 1919. Secretary, U.P. ■ 
Exci.'e Committee, 1921 ; Dep. See. to 
(jovt., 1927 ; Sec. to Govt,. Education, 
Industries and Agriculture Deptts., 1927;: 
Member, U.P. I.egblativc Council, 1927-2S;' 
Cominifsioner, Benares, Jlmnsi and Allahabad > 
Divisions, 1931.;?7; Politic.ai Agent to H. 11.: 
the Maharaja of Bemres 1931-37; Chief: 
Stcret.ary to Govt., 193S-39; Examiner,! 
Allahabad and Benares Univerfitie.s ; Member,’: 
Indiati lli-tc:i!-.".l Records Commission, i92f,. ; 
Ihisldfi.t. Nun.tor.atic Sec , Indi.r, 1934, 1940;'- 


lOyl 

Pres. Historical Soc., U.P., 1939-41. I’uhU- 
catiohs : Joint tr.anslator, of Bhasa’s " Svapna- 
Tas.avd.ntt.a ” (Indian Press) ; " Tlie dates of 
Skandagupta and his successors” ; Collector's 
handbook, etc. Address: 19, Thornhill Ro-ad, 
Allah.abad. 


PANT, Paxdit Govjxd B.u.t.tnn, E-v-Premier 
of the U.P. Government, b. Sept. ISSC ; 
Educ. : Almora, All.ahabad. Elected to the 
U.P. Leg. Council In 1923 and avas Leader 
of the Swarajya Party ; presided over 
tlie U.P. Political Conference in 1927 at 
Aligarh ; Member, Working Committee of tbo 
Indi.an Nation.al Congress ; elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934) ; Dy. Iicader In the 
Assembly; General Secret.ary, All-Indin 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) ; elected to 
the U.P. Assembly ; Leader of the Congress 
P.arty in U. P. Assembly. Address : Naini Tnl., 


PARANJPE, GorAbRAMOiTAXDKA, M.Sc„ A.I.l, 
Sc., J.E.S., F.N.I,, J.P., Princlp.a] and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay, b. SOth January 1891. in. Mrs. 
Malini Paranjpe. Edxte . : Poona, Heidelberg 
nnd Berlin. Bombay University Research 
Scholar at Bangalore for three years ; then 
for some time Assistant in tlio Physical 
Cliemistry Department of tiio Indian Institute 
of Science, B.ingalorc : since 1020 Professor 
of Physics in tlie Indian Educational Service 
at tlio Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, 
Fellow of tlic Indhn Aoidcniy of Sciences, 
Biingalore. Fellow of tlie National Institute 
of Scicncc.s, Calcutta, l^nblieations : Various 
iviper-s in scientific journ.als. Joint Editor of 
tlie popular Scientific niontlily in Maratiii 
'■ Srisliti Dnyan.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. ’ 


PABANJPYE, SlU RAOUPXATII PCRCSnOITAll, 
Dr.., M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdi, 10th Feb. 187C, 
Educ. Slarntha H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson 
Coil., Poona ; St. John’s Coil., Cambridge 
(Fell.); Paris and Giittlngcn ; Govt, of 
India .Scliolar ; bracketed Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, 1899 ; Princlpa! .and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of tiic Rationalist Press 
Assockition ; lias taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bomb.ay Pres. Vicc-Cliancclior of Indian 
Women's Univ., 191C-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913-23, 1927 ; Awarded the Kaisr.r-i- 
Hhid Gold Medal in 1910 ; Knigiitcd 1942, 
Minister, Bombay Governmenl. 1921-23. 
1927 ; Member. Reforms Inquiry Committee. 
1924 ; Auxillhiry and Territorial i'om-s 
Committee, 1924 ; Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, 1924-23 ; Member, IiuSta 
3927-S2 ; Vice-Cliancellur, Ltn kr.';’.'; ITii-. tr- 
Fity, Ibso-S't : Pre-'itbra of t!.‘- -'jfv.'t--’ 
Liberal Fedcratiois-'"' 
lions : G<‘’Kbalf/' ^ ‘ 3.2" *57' Vt’; 

Indian Ptoliviri.’y \ 

Address : PevW, 
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■ CbnlSitions ib the Miidras Presidency ; Studies 
in local, Seif-Goverhineht. Address : Kesava 
Bagh, Rbyapettali, Madras. 


PATTANI, ANANIEil PEAfeASHANKEK; M.A. 
(Cantab.), Dewan, Bhavnagar .State. Elder 

son, of late Sir Prabliashanker Dalpatram 

Pattahi, K.C.I.E., and lady Kama Pattjini ; 

b. 29th September 1^88 ; 
e. in England at Elstrec, 
Harrow and Cambridge ; 
m. Yashoinati L. Vaidya, 
1904 ; one son ; joined 
Bhavnagar State service in 
1911. Coiitrolier of State 
Accounts ; Tutor to. His 
Highness the Minor Maha- 
raja and brothers, 1920 ; 
Hazur Secretary, 1931 ; 
Member, State Council, 
1935 ; Dewan, 1937. , Pvbli- 
rations : Has written two small plays for 
students in Gujarati; A Gujarati translation 
of Bernard Shaw’s " St. Joan ” with an original 
"Explanation” of same; and an illustrated 
Gujarati version, carried out under his diree 



tion, of first fourteen 'chapters of H. G. 'Wells’ 
‘‘Outline of History.” Address: Anant 
■ii’adi, Bhavnagar. 


PAHl, H. C., M.A., B.I., Managing Director, 
Calcutta City Bank Limited, son of late S. B. 
Paul, land-holder and Banker, Dacca, -Bengal, 
= b. April, 1907. ?«. July, 1930 — ^Sreemati S. K. 
Paul ; 1 son and one daugh- 
ter. e. Graduated from the 
Dacca University and ob- 
tained Final Degree of M.A. 
and law from the Calcutta 
University. Entered in 
Banking business in 1933. 

Founder of the Continental 
Bank of Asia ltd., and also 
founder Slanaging Director 
of the Calcutta City Bank 
ltd. Founder Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Banking 
Association and Metropolitan Clearing House. 
The only organisation of this kind in India. 
Member, Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing tlie Association. Address.: 
102-B, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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PAVKY, Miss Bapsy, M.A., litteratcm 
Educ.: Queen Mary High School and St 
Xavier’s College, Bombay ; M.A., Columbk 
University. Visited Eng 
land every year, sinci 
1924. Presented at Thei: 
Majesties’ Court, 1928 
received by Presideni 
Coolidge (1924), by Popi 
Pius XI (1926), by Slgnoi 
Mussolini, by the Shah o: 
Persia, .and by the King o: 
, ^ Afghanistan (1934), by Pre 
®ident Kemal Ataturk, 
' * 'tii King Boris and Queen 
Ioanna, King Carol and 
Queen Jlarie, Prince Kegent Paul and 
Queen Marie of 'Tugoslavia and the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Italj 
(March-April 1937), by Herr Hitler, King 



leopold and Queen Elizabeth of -Belgium, 

. King George of Greece and King Farouk of , 
-Egypt .(Aug.-Sept. 1937), by . President , 
lebruh (1938).- Guest of . King Gazi in Iraq. 

, and of Emir Abdullah in- Transjordan (1937). 
Attended the historic ■ rece'ption . given fn 
Paris by the President of France in honour 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth (193S). 
Member of -Committee of various Ciharity 
Balls, held in London in 1928.-38; in, the 
presence of members of the Koyal Faihilyi . 
Publications: Heroines, of . Ancient Pcrria 
(Cambridge, 1930), Address; Malabar -Hill, 
Bombay. Ji 

PAVKY, DASTUEJI SAHEB Cuesetji EeachM, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Pafsis, elected 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia,, 
1929 ; Honorary Member of the Hungarian, 
Oriental Society. Congratulatory Addresses, 
from six of the w’orld’s foremost , learned 
Societies, 1931-33 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, by seventy 
eminent scholars from seventeen countries,- 
and published in England by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press . felicitations and tributes from 
many world-famous men, April 1939 : b. 

9 April 1859 ; sons, three ; daiiglders, three. 
Owns large estates, in Baroda State. Educa- 
tion: Ordained 1871; High- Priest of the 
Parsis at Lonavla, elected, 1912 ; Trustee of 
the ' Mullah Foundation for ' Betterment of 
Zoroastrian Community.- ■- Presented with a 
Complimentary Address by. the Parsis of 
Navsari, 1920. Publication : Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, Parts 1 to 
6, Bombay, 1904, 1917, ' 1921, 1922, .1928, 
1937., Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927. Ad- 
dress : Malabar Hill, Bombay. ■ • 

PA'VRY, JaIi Dast-deC.,M. a. ,P h.D., Orientalist; 
Vice-President, Society for Study .of Keligions, 
London ; Honorary Member, Institute Litte- 
raire et Artistique de Prance, Paris. Fellow 
of Columbia University. Presented to His 
Majesty at the Levee (1928). Received by 
Pope Pius XI (1926), by Signor Mussolini, 
the Shah of Persia and the King of Afghanistan 
(1934), by President Kemal Ataturk, King 
Boris and Queen Ioanna, King Carol and 
Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Crdw’h Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March-April 
1937) by Herr Hitler, King Leopold and Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King George of Greece 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug.-Sept. 1937), 
by President Lebrun (1938). Guest of King 
Gazi in Iraq and of Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jordan (1937). Attended the historic Recep- 
tion given by President Lebruh. in honour Of 
the King and Queen (1938). Member of 
Council, World -Alliance . for International , 
Peace tlnough Religion,, (Geneva). 'Publica- 
tion: Zoroastrian Doctrine of a. Future Life 
(New York, 1926). Address : Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVRY, Meewanji Erachji, J;P. '(Bombay) , 
L.R.C.P. (London), L. M. & S.. (Bombay), 
L.M. (Dublin), ,Captain,(I.M.S.) of the P.ars, 
Pioneer Battalion; Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
Medical JPractitioner, Bombay t. 14 . Oct. 
1866. Educ. : Grant Medical College , of- 
Bombay ; Rotunda Hospital of Dublin, and 
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London Hospital. Played" for Middlesex 
County XI in 1895 ; Divisional Surgeon, St. 
John’s Ambulance Brigade Overseas ; Serving 
Brother of the Venerable Order of St. John; 
.Vellum Vote of Thanks of the Grand Priory 
Xong Service Medal and Bar ; Hon. Life 
llember, St. John Ambulance Association ; 
President, Baronet Cricket Club and John 
Bright Cricket Club, since 1882, and Bombay 
Parsi Gymkhana, since 1938. Vice-President, 
Physical Culture and Health League, Sir 
Binshaw Petit Gjinnasium, Bombay Scout 
Association, Bombay Olympic Association and 
B. P. A. Boxing Federation ; Trustee of 
various Institutions and Charity Trusts. 
Publications : Parsi Cricket, etc. Clubs : 
Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports Club, and 
Kipon Club. Address : Slayo Hoad Jldmbay. 

’ENXY, James Downing, B.A. (Oxon.) 1909, 
I.C.S. (1910), C.S.I. (1939), C.I.E. (1937), 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. b. 
25th May, 1880. m. to Margaret Mary 
Wilson ; Kdi/c. .’ at Marlborough College, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Indian Army 
Beserve of Officers, 1917 ; Settlement Officer, 
Lyallpur, 1920 ; Senior Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1925 ; Deputy Secre- 
tary, Govt, of India, Finance Department, 
1920 ; Secretary to Government of Punjab, 
Finance Dept., 1927 ; Commissioner, 1934 ; 
Chief Secretary to Govt, of Punjab, 1937 : 
Financial Commissioner, 1941. Address : 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

*BRIEB, Most Rev. Feedinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. 6. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Deo. 1921. Grand Cross 
Order of the Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold. Address : 32, Park Street', (Jalcutta. 

PETIT, Sin Dinsiiaw JIanockjee, 3rd Baronet, 
cr. 1890 ; b. 24 June 1901 ; s. of Sir DiiLShaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2nd Baronet, and Dinbai, 
d. of Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, 3rd Baronet. 5. father 
1933 ; m. 1928, Sylla, d. of late R. D. Tata ; 
one s. one d. Ediic. : St. Xavier’s, Bombay ; 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Called to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1925. Heir; s. Xasserwan jee I 
Dinsbaw Petit, b. 13 .Aug. 1934. AddresT r 1 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. ! 

PETIT, Jeii ANGIE, Sferchant, and until recently I 
JUIlowncr and agent for the Petit group 1 
of mills, b. 21st .August 1870. Edue. : St. I 
Xavier’s College; Hon. Pres. Magistrate! 
(1904-15); Member, Bombay Legislative^ 
Council (1021-34); Bombay Municipal' 
Corporation (1901-30); Bombay Improvement ' 
Board (1920-30); Ilombav Development' 
Board (1920-34); Bo.ard of the V. J. Teclmlcali 
Institute (1913-33); the Indigenous Industries! 
Committee (1915-17); the Boinbav Pre.'idencj- ' 
lndustriaICommIltec(191S-2.5); the Indu.strJall 
Disputes’ Committee (1921); the Excise' 
Committee (1921-24); the Universitv P,efotmsi 
Committee (1924-25) ; t!i-> Bombav Provincial ' 
Franchise Committee (1931); and theCom-i 
mittces of Management of all the Petit' 
Cliaritief and Institutions. Fellow of th»i 
Bombay Faiverritv (1923-34); Trust“» ' 


Parsec Punchayat of Bombay (191G-34); 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20) ; President of the Indian 
Merchantst Chamber (1919-20) ; of the Bombay 
Mlllowners’ Association — twice — (1915-lG 

and 1928-29) .and has served on several other 
Public Bodies. Address ; Petit Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

PILDITCH Denys, C.I.E. (1941), I.P. Director, 
Tntclligcnce" 'Bureau, Government of India. 
b. Qct. 6, 1891 ; hi. Pliyllis Charsley, d. of 
.'Tohn Roberts ; 1 s., 1 d. ; Edw. : Tonbridge ; 
joined the Indian Police in 1912 and served in 
the United ' Provinces ; Deputy director. 
Intelligence Bureau, 1930-1939 ; Director, 
1939. Address: Xew' Delhi nqd" Simla. 
Club, ■ Royal Tliarn'es Yacht Club. 

PILLAI, Naeatana Raohavan, B.A. (Madras), 
1918, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1922, C.I.E,, 
C.R.E., Additional Secretary, Commerce 
Department, Goveimment of India, b. 24th 
July 1898. TK. to Edith Slinnle Arthurs. Educ. : 
Cliristian College, Madras, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S, in 1922 and served 
till 1927 In the Central Provinces, Assistant 
Collector of Customs, 1927 ; Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1929 ; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, Com- 
merce Department, 1931 ;' Collector of 
Customs, 193C ; Joint Secretary' to the 
Government of India, 1938 ; Addl. Secretary 
to the Govt, of India; 1941. Address : Com- 
merce Department, Govt, of India, Hew Delhi 
and Simla. 


PILLAY, T. SiVAEAMASETO, O.B.B. (1941), 
M.A., B.L.; Joint Secretary, Commerce 
D.epartment. 6. 24th April 1899 ; Educ, : 
Madras. Address : Goveniment of India, New 
Delhi/Sjmla. 

PLATTS. Lt.-Col. BIatthew Geoeoe, B.Sc., 
3LI.C.E., a.I.R. (1939); O.B.E. (1920); JI.C. 
(1917). Cliicf Engineer for Electricity, Govt, 
of Madras, b. Dee. 17, 188C ; tii. Helen Adah, 
widow of the latq Capt. J. R. Cook. I. A. and 
d. of the late R. A. Sadler of Blandford, Dorset ; 
Educ. : Tlic Leys Scliool, Cambridge, lyjcdn 
Univ. and Scliool of .Military Engineering, 
Chatham. Royal Engineers and P.W.D., 
India. Publii-atioits : Professional inp^rK 
to file Institution of Civil Engineers. Address : 
Govt. Electricity Dept., Madras. 


PODAIt.RAjniEO An.^ndilal, leading mercliant, 
cotton magnate and a well.known pliilan- 
tliropi.st. b. at Xawalgarli in 1S90. .Senior 
partner of MeA-^rs. .Anandilal Podar A Co., 
Member : — Kew York Cotton Exchange ; Xew 
Orleans Cotton Exchange; 

Liverpool Cotton Excliaiige 
and Incorporated Oil A Seeds 
-Association of London and 
practically all tlie local Com- 
modity maikct-. Founder 
Director and Cliairman : — 

Podar Sons Ltd., Polar 
Trading Co., Ltd., Sliree 
.‘^haktl.MUD Ltd., F.xeeldor 
Finishing Product s('o., Ltd,, 

India Industrial vrorLs Ltd., 



Silk A Art SII’k-MUI’- Asso- . 

elation Lt d. Founder Dire-tor an J y 
Chaimrin Bonitciy a'arn ]>.■ Cs'i-:' t-- ’ 
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AteteM'l- J;}“ l»®',t?*aifd^’Tel«®T'’. 

r^5S|?«5»u-a?o;»-uo«f»' 

PIIASAT>. C.S.l. ^^’(oS.). 

r (V); MlaAadWvet- 

i {1923); 0-®go Educ- •■ •^'^‘^Assistant 

6. Jan. 17. l®7-^iege, Oxtoid. As« (^^^lectoi, 
Bity. officer 1920; 

“% p &“ >‘S H'p’ 

1903'21 I * fiov6Tiinici^^» ...rkTfip'nt. 

Secretary ^to Service, 

SW Sfretary ^ Mi'^^Her to 
1927-1931. Memner ‘'yj^etoys 

Sril 193^ ?9°3T. to 1910. 

Government ^1.^ 1st Apiil 1 3 a 

T„_„mif.ive Gouni.1*, Tj-iciien 1 ^?° , ttp 


^ort’ Bombay. tustioe BONA^® 

• rf“c.>s.. cj'-s"' 

Ttarroiv and .( Gray’s Inn ti^*. ^ ’ 

? A. (l»«) ■ S®.~ 

dissioner, 1932> 

Bagpm. C-J- Bt, 

_ . ^.r CTtJ UO 


«.p., «;5>: 

'?as.i ss; 


■,sraej£i» 

7 veara -Bov Scouts 1924 ;- 

io^the'^Bo’=“^®'^. P°'^o{'^I’OTest and, 
elected 1926 ; ^toister ^ jjomPay ' 

le-elected in _ jjnance Menibe deception 1 
Excise, 1927-28 , |_i32 . chairman, Becep 

Government. 1928^^j^^, Conlerenw, 1 32,^^^^ . ^ 

Committoe.^l conference, Eaitli" 

Sierred «tte^‘ arachari^ to 1931^,^ , 

Bo' 41 ifixecSo^ 

Board of Bombay. 10 ® T^g^jance 

Mortgage Th® tor the 

Insurance C m ^ Delegate for I jjations, 
^ of'^ the League Xhana, 

Assemhly to Balvant Bau^, 

1937. Address . 

Bomhay. 
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PRATUR. Staxlev Hexuy, JI.L.A., Bomliay, 
J.P., C.M.Z.S., Curator, Prince o£ Wales 

1 Museum (Natural History) and of Bombay 
Natural History Society since 1923 ; b. 
Wynand, Nilgiris,- South India, 12th March 
1890 ; s. of Edward Prater, Planter ; m. 1921, 
Emma Elizabetli Sliarman ; 1 s. 3 ds. Educ. 
St. Mary’s High School, Bombay. Joined 

' Bombay Natural History Society as assistant 
in 1907 ; Correspondiug I^Iembcr of the 
Zoological Society of London, H*20; Jt. 
Editor of the Journal of tlie Bombay Natural 
History Society, 1921; deputed to Great 
Britain, 1922; to United States, England 
and Gonuany, 1920, to study principles of 
Museum tccbniiiue and methods of popular 
education ; Trustee of tlic Prince of IVales 
Jfuseuin, llombay, 1931 ; served on the Com- 
mittee of Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro- 
pean Association, 1919-21 ; President of the 
Bombay Provl. Branch since 1932 ; nominated 
to represent the Anglo-Indian Community on 
the Bombay Leg. Council, 1930-1930 ; elected 
to the Bombay Leg. Assembly representing 
Bombay City-cum-Suburban Anglo-Indian 
Constituency," 1937 ; served on Bombay 
Provincial Franchise Committee, 1932 ; Justice 
of the Peace, 1932 ; Hon. Presy. Magistrate, 
1934 ; Represented Anglo-Indian Community 
on Provl. Board of Education since 1934 ; 
Intcr-Provlncial Board of Education since 
1937 ; Managing Committee, St. George’s Hos- 
pital, 1935. Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tcjpal Hospital since 1939 ; Elected repre- 
sentative of the Bombay Leg. Assembly on the 
Senate of the Bombay University, 1937. 
Esocutive Council Bombay Red Cross, 1939 ; 

. Govt, of India Dofenee Loans Bombay Provl. 
Committee, 1939 ; Bombay Provl. War Com- 
mittee, 1941. Publications ; Various dapers on 
Indian Natural History published in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society ; Wild Animals of the Indian Empire. 
llccrcations ; Painting and Swimming. 
Address : Ravindra Mansions, Churchgatc 
Reclamation, Bombay. 

PREMCHAND, Sin Kikauhai, Kt. (1931), 
Financier ; b. April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily 
2‘.duc. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 ; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
193_. Address: Premodyan, Love Lane, 
Bj culla ; or G3, Apolio Street, -Bombay, 


PURSHOTAMDAS Thakuedas, SIE, Kt. 

(19-23), C.l.E. (1919), M.B.E., Cotton Merchant. 
. 6. 30th May 1879. Educ.: Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. Member, Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee; Director, Reserve Bank of India ; Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1926). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1930-33). President, East India 
Cotton Association. Chairman, Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. ^Chairman, Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. Chair- 
maii, Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 
Clialrman, Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association. Address: “ Suneeta,” Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill. 

QADIR, Khan Bahadhe Sheikh, Sie Abdhi., 
■ „?•», 1927 ; Bar-at-Law ; Advocate, 

&gh Court, Lahore ,- formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore ; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, Lahore, 
1923 ; (Deputy President, 1924); a Fellow. 
Punjab University, Lahore, b. 1874 ; s. of 
late Sheikli Fatehuddin of Kasur, Punjab 
India, m. d. of late Sheikh Mohamad 
Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lahore ; six s. one d 
Kd«e..- Forman Cliristian CoUege, Lahore; 
Lincoln s Inn. Journalist, as editor. The 
t Makhzan, Lahore, 1896- 

lonl England, 
practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920; during which period he worked as 
Publm Prosecutor at Lyallpur for eight years; 
the _ first elected President of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, Jan. -Sept. 1925, when he 
resipied the Chair on his appointment as 
Acting Minister for Education, Punjab. On 
termmation of that duty, sat on the Committee 
of Inquuy appointed to examine the Jails 
Admmistration in the Punjab ; deputed as a 
full delegate to represent India at the 7th 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926 ; _ acted as Revenue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission, 
1929 ; Member, Council of the Secretary of 
S^tate for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1937-39 ; 
Elected Member of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Co-operation, Geneva, 
in 1939. Officiated as Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, from 26th October 1939 to 23rd 
December 1939. Publications : The New 
School of Urdu Literature (in English); 
Maqam-i-Khilafat (in Urdu). Address: 4, 
Temple Road, Lahore, 


PUCKLE, Sm Feedeeick Hale. B.A k r t w 

DenP’o?'!!^ ( 1930 ). Secretary, 

if Information & Broadcasting, Govt, 
of India, b. June 8, 1889 ; m. Violet Marion 
1 anghan-Tliomas. Educ. • UnDirnrh-iTTr^i^^ 
King’s College, CambrMge Tc| 1913'! 

RABin^ Tondaiman; 

VovOTtaMow^wi^’ Installed 19th 

-vew Palace, Pudukkottai. ^ - "f** ■ 


p.Litt. (Hon.), lV3iK SptxhU 

lor, Benares and Llhlo-, 

ing Professor oI N"®' jv-oi,.««or of PJiito- 
Oxford, 1930. -Member, Jnfer- 

sophy, Calcatto, jn^eHeefuaJ Co-operation, 
national Ottec. 388S. •' -’'fadra? 

1931-39; A /or eomc tlme Prof, of J'bJlo. 

Christian -Madras : My.^o.-e Umy 

■nresj. Comparative It,.);..;-,,' 

Kibiert liJ :/;:';’ 

r-u’f>r.Uiou.r „ ;} 

.ff in 
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ffion tee 2i'eed. Gat'tatria the Buddha, and 
Ba-stem Beligion arid Western Thought. 
Articles on Indian Philosophy and others In 
Encyclopsedia Britanhica. Address: ■' Vice- 
Chancellor, Benares Hindu Uiiiv., Benares. 


PvAFIUDDIN Ahmad MAtrt VI, Sir, Kt. (1932); 
Bar-at-laiv, J.P. Educ. : Deccan College, 
Poona and IJniverMty' College,' London. 
Was called to tLe Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 ; ’ Practised for some years at the Privy 
Coimcil. ■ 'A's a journalist' ’vra's "a regular 
contributor to' the 'Nineteenth Century, 
The Tima, arid The Pali Hiatt Gazette ; 
holder of Queen 'Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to, Bombay Council, 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Gdvem- 
inent in June ' 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Qo-vernment in 'Novi '1930, 
resigned in 1932. Ha'd the honour of assisting 
Her late Majesty 'Queen Victoria, 'in' Her 
Hindustani studies and publishing an account 
of the same in an article in the Strand Magazine 
, in 1892 by Her' Majesty's special "permission. 
Companion of the' Turkish Order "bf 'the 
Majidia and Bnight of the order''of the' B-ion 
and the Sun ‘"of "Persia.' Address : 2, 

Ganeshkhind Boad," Pooim. 

BAHIM, The Hok Sir Abdijr, 3I.A., LL.D. 
(1919), K.C.S.I. (1924), President, Legislative 
Assembly. 6 . September, 1867. Called to' the 
Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; practised as 
Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Appointed Judge, Madras 
'•4 High Court ; Fellov,' Madras University since ' 
t 1908; Member of the E. Commission on Publicr 
Services, 1913-15 ; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication : “ Principles 

of Mahomedan Jurisprudence. " Jlember, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, , 
1020-25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1925-29 ; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1931 ; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the As- 
sembly from 1931; leader of the “ Opposition " 
in the Assembly, 1931-34 ; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Commiteee in England ; 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 1935 ; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address : 6 , Canning Boad, 
New Delhi. 

PiAHIMTOOLA, Pazal Ibrahim, C.I.E., B.A., 
'■J.P.. Honorary Slagistrate ; recipient of 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals : Member, 
Indian Tariff Board, Merchant, b. 21st 
October 1895. Educ.: St. Xavier’s High 
School, and College, Bombay ; passed First 
LL.B. examination, studied upto 2nd LL.B., j 
Poona "Lam College; Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 1919-1930 ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1921-1930 ; Member, 
Advisory Committee, Bombay Development 
Department, 1922 ; Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee : appointed to advice Government 
about liquor shops in Bombay City, 1922; was 
appointed by the Government of India on 
Government Securities Committee for con- 
sidering the proposition with regard to the 


establishment of Sinking. Fund for 3 & 3^% 
Government' Papers ; 'Slember of the' Cbm- 
iriittee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; Member 
of Executive Council of the Bombay' Presi- 
dency 'Boy ^couts' Associatiori Eejptesenta- 
tiv'e bf'the Corporation on' B.' B. <fe C.' 1. 
Eailway Advisory Cbuicil ; Secretary, Im- 
perial Indian Citizenship Association ; Mernber, 
Standing.' Finance "Coinmittee ' for Eailways; 
Kailwa y Board ; Member, Haj Inquiry Com- 
mittee, 1929 Chairman, Eeceptiori pomm.itlee 
of the- Bombay Presidency Muslim' Educa- 
tional Conference ; President, ' Bpinbay 
Presidency ' Urdu Teachers' Cqnfere'nce; 
President," All-'India UrduNews'papers’ Associa- 
. tibn ; Director, Tata Cbristructlqn' Cq., Ltd. ; 
represented Boiribay Government on the 
Compiittee of Sir Hareburifc Butler Technolo- 
gical' Institute to ad'viseoCiQvernmerit oi 
U.P. ; 'Secretary & Prompter of All-lndis 
Muslim jDonference; Secretary, AH-india 
Minorities Conference ; Mem.ber, Centra! 
Broadcasting ■ ' Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Boriibay Electric 
Supply & Tramway Co., Ltd.; Bombay Member, 
Standing Coinmittee ' for Haj and India 
Association, London ; Member, Centra: 
Le^slative Assembly, 1925-1930 ; appointee 
Member of the Indian Tariff Board ,1930 ; 
President, Indian Tariff Board; 1935 ; Member 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Indiai 
States Delegate to the Eastern Group Con 
ference ; Director, Indian Eadio & Cabh 
Ccinununicatibns Co., Ltd., Indian Enaine 
lYorlra Ltd.; Chairman, Powels Ltd. ; "Chair 
man of the Poona Committee of the Indiai 
' Gliding Assc. Ltd. ; Member, Civic Gnarc 
Cominittee; Member, .Bombay Provincla 
'War Committee ; President, Borftbay Pro 
vincial Marketing Association Ltd.; Slember 
Provincial Eurai Development Board 
A. E. P. Warden,; Member, Citizens Civi 
Defence Committee ; Director, The Ahmeda 
bad Advance Mills, Ltd., Tata Power Co. 
Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., and Swadeshi M’llls 
Co., Ltd., President, Israailia Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd. Address : Ismail Building 

Hornby Koad, Bom'bay. " ' 

EAISMAN, The Hon. Sir (Abraham) Jerejiv 
K.C.S.I. (1941); Kt. (1939); C.S.I. (1938); C.I.E 
(1934). Finance Member of Government o; 
India since 1939 ; b. 19th March 1892 ; m 
1925, Eenee Mary Kelly ; two s. Educ. : Leedi 
High School and University ; Pembroke 
College, .Oxford. B,A. (1st class Mods, anc 
Lit. Hum.) : John Locke Scholar in Mora 
Philosophy, 1915 ; joined I.C.S., 1916 ;„servec 
in Bihar and Orissa as -Assistant Slagistrab 
and Under-Secretary till 1922;, Custom 
Dept., Bombay and Calcutta, 1922-28 ; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Punjab anc 
N.-W. F. P., 1928-31 ; Joint Secretary 
Commerce Dept., Government of India 
1931-34 ; Member, Central Board of Kevenue 
1934; Additional Secretary, Finance Depart 
meat, 1936, Secretary, 1938-39. . Address . 
Secretariat, New D'elhi ; Simla. . ' ' 
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ilAJ JCANWAR; LaiA, jl.A.; P.C.S. ' (Itetd.), KAJA PlLiiAA', Dr. T. A., Bag BA^A|)ijR, 
.Js . • ’4, I , . 'r,iiiL 1 mnr'. M.B.E.,. Medical Prartitioncr, Coimbatore. 


Cfiief Minister, Patna Statb since Oct. 1, 193C ; 
b. March 31, 1882. Brine. ; at Forman 

Christian and Law Colleges, Lahore ; Arnold 
gold medal for standing, first in the M.A. 
Examination of the Pdnjab UniverMty, 1902 ; 
was for short periods on the professorial staff 
Of the Central Training College aihd Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903. . Held ap- 
pointments in the Jiidiciai and Beyenue 
Departments and as Miihsiff in tlie Punjab, 
1903-12., Deputed to Cwalior State as 
Personal Assistant to Settlement Commis- 
sioner, 1913 ; Under-Secretary, Political 
Department. 1915 ; Officiating Member, Bench 
Appeal Mai (Bevenue), 1917 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner. Cirstonis and Excise, 1918 ; Officer 
on Speei.-ii duty, Political iDepartment, 1918. 
Promoted to Punjab Civil Service, 1919. 
Political Secretary, Gwalior State,’ 1920 ; 
Manager, Gwalior State Trust, 1923. Bevert- 
ed to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; Officer on 
Special duty in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, 
1927-28; ■ijnder-Sccrctnr 3 ' to Government, 
Punjab in the Local Self-Government and 
Bevenue Departments, 1929-31 ; Secretary, 
Punjab Sources of Bevenue Committee, 1931 ; 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Additional District 
Magistrate, etc., 1932-30. PiibUcations : Con- 
dlti’ons, Heeds and Besponsibilities of 
Students ; Beauties of Vedic Dharnia ; True 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; Jliscelianj' — A Collection 
of Political Odds and Ends chiefly relating to 
Gwalior ; Note on Gwalior Treaties and Mode- 
bye-laws under the Cantonments Act. 
Addre!:s : Balangir, Patna State, Orissa. 



1 




b. i89i. solitary .Family, Trichihbpoly. 
Medical . Degree, , Tanjorfe Medical School. 
Keen interest . in Ppblic 
anil Social, ..xvorks. Presi- 
dent, ' First-class Bench 
Court. ..Ill appreciation 
bf .services,.... Government 
for the first time, sanctioned 
the unveiling .of jiis Portrait 
in the Court Dali. Hbn- 
bfficial Jfiil Visitor . and 
Member, Jaii. Advisory 
Board. , District ■ . Scout 
Commissioner, Secretarj^ 

District War , Obmraittee. 

Member, District Selection M'ar Technicians. 
Committee. Secretarj’, Olympic Sports and 
■\Tcc-Presideht, Athletic Association. Was 
the Joint Secretary of the Two Dist. . War 
Baffle Sub-Conimittces which collected the 
highest amount in the presidenej’. Vice- 
President, Coimbatore Dist. Devasthanam 
Temple Committee. Coronation Medal in 
1937. Bao Sahib — 1930 : Bao Bahadur — 
193C ; and M.B.E. — 1942. First Non. 
official in Coimbatore District to get M.B.E. 
Address : Badha Home, Coimbatore. 

BAJAH, M. C., ilAO Bahadur, M.L.A*., Madras. 
Alter a brilliant educational career in the 
Madras Christian College he started life as a 
school master in 1905. In 1917, he led a 
deputation on .behalf of the Depressed Classes 
before the late Bt. Hon. E. S. Montagu. 
He gave evidence before the Public Services 
Commission and the Indian Franchise 
Committee ; was nominated to, the Madras 
Council in 1919 and continued , as a 
member till 192C. . In 1927 he was nomi- 
nated to the Centra) LegislatlTO Assembly 
and was a member of that body till 1987. 
He was a member of the, Indian Central 
Coramitfee 'of the Simon Commission 
and visited England in connection with 
the new reforms.. He has been the 
elected President of' the All-India Depressed 
Claases Association since 1920; presided 
over the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conferences in Nagpur, Delhi, Gurgaum, 
Slmhi and Bombay and took-a proniinent 

' part in_thc Poona Pact. For a short period 
In 1937 he was Minister for development, 

1 Madras. Member, National Defence Council 


BAJA, Tribuovakdas Jaojivahdas, M.A., 

LL.B., Dewah, Partabgarh State (Bajputana). 
b. Cth November 1893. in. Miss Taralaxml B. 

Khandedla. Edue. : Bahadurkhanji High 

School, Junagad; Bahaud- 
din College, Junagad ; 

Wilson College, Bombay 
and Government Law 
School. Bombay. Lecturer 
in Historv in Wilson 
College (1914-16) ; Naib 
Dewan and Sarnvavadhish, 

W.ankaner State (1917-20) ; 

Deputy Bevenue Com- 
missioner, Junagad State 

(1920-21) ; Huzur Personal 

Assistant and Bevenue | 

Minister, Lhnbdi State (1921-1930); appointed ! 

Dewan, Lunawada State (1930) ; appointed 
Foreign and Political and Finance Jlinister, 

Bikaner, January (1933); reverted to ! KAJAGOPALACHABIAB, 
Lunawada, July (1933) ; appointed Dewan, j " " 

Porband.ar State, August (1934); created a 1 
T.umi Sirdar (Dowdi) of the Porbandar State, i 
July 19.39. Bctircd with grant of a special! 

Varsbasan (annuity for life), November 1938 | 

Appoisitod Dew.an, Partabgarh State, Novem- i 
ber 1959. Elected by the Bajputana Group! 

Ilf >tatc- (Hillers) to the All-India Committee' 
of Minl-Krs in bye • flection, Jtilv 1941 ; re-! 

(li etod for .another term of two vears. M.areh | 

Ibv: Chtbs: (Ticket Club of ’India, Bom-i 
bay ; Boshan.ara Club, Delhi ; Mafhcran Club, ! 

M.'.(!Krt.n and M.ani-ingbji Club, Partabgarh.! 

Aedrets : IV.natgarli, B.ajputana. I 


and Central Interview Board. b. June 17, 
1883. Address: " LaJIcgro,” St. Thom.as 

Mt., Madras. 

^ , , C., B.A., B.L., 

Ex-Premier, Government of JIadras, b. 
1879 in a village near Hosur, Salem IMstrict. 
Edur. : Central College, Bangalore, Presidency 
College and Law College, Afadras ; joined 
Bar in 1900 ; had a lucrative practice at 
Salem. Joined Bowhatt Act Satyagrahn 
campaign, 1919 and tlie Non-co-operation 
movement in 1920 ; Edited Mr. GandhPs 
paper Feung India during the latter’s 
imprisonment. General Secretary of,, tbe 
Indian National Congress. 1921 to 1922 and 
Member, Working Ccmmlttce of the Congr''^ 
tbroupbout tbe Ncn-eo-operallon eaiDK..fn; 

llenibtr of theCouncI! of tbeAll-Jndla • 
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connection vith zoological survey ; President 
of the Civil Liberties Union, Bangalore, since 
•Tilly 1037 and leading counsel for the public 
before the Kamesam Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Vidurasivatha Disturbances of 
O.'i-t-lOSS. He is a Member of the Mysore- 
Legislative Council and also the Leader of the 
Jfunicipal Congress Party in Bangalore City 
Municipal Council since danu.ary 19-11 . He- 
creation ; Gardening, travelling, svrimmlng, 
music. Jtfdress: “ Sakunt.ala Cottage,” 
Basavanagudi, Bangalore. 

BAJWADE, Major- Generat. .Sardar Baja 
Ganpat Bao Baghukath, C.B.E., Shnukat 
•Tung, Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur, Army Minister. 

Gwalior Government. 6. 
January 18S5, c. at Victoria 
College, Lashkar. Commis- 
sioned Captain by His 
Highness klaharaja Sclndia 
In 1903 in the third Gwalior 
Imperial Service Infantry, 
appointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Highness, 1906 and 
Adjutant-General, Gwalior 
Army, 1909; Colonel in 
1910; Commanded composite 
Gwalior Imperial Service 
Infantry Bcgimenr at the Coronation 
Durbar in 1911, receiving the Coronation 
Medal. In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving under the Palace portico, 
and awarded the Gwalior Medal, as well ns 
the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia In 
Durbar, On 23rd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and n 
member of His Highness' Council. In re- 
cognition of War Services, the title of Shaukat 
Jung was conferred on him, and on 18th 
January 1917 ho wasappointed honoraryA.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the War 
and in 1918 His Majesty the late King Emperor 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captain in the British Army, C.B.E. 
(Military Division) 1919. Succeeded to the 
estate and hereditary titles of his father, Kov. 

1920. He is a first-class Sardar of the Bombay 
Presidency and holds second scat in the 
U. P. Durbar. Major-General, Gwalior Arm)’, 

1921. In 1930, Lt.-Colonel in 19th K. G. O. 

Lancers Indian Army. Jfember, Indian Mili- 
tary College Committee, permanent member. 
Standing Army Committee appointed by thei 
Chancclior of the Chamber of Prince.s. A 1 
Donat cf the order of St. John of Jerusalem. * 
Promoted Associate Conun.andcr of the same i 
order by His Majesty the King on 19th | 
Xovember 1937, Awarded Jubilee Medal' 
in 1935 and Coronation Medal, 1937. | 


BAM CnAKPRA, M.A. (Punjab), B A ' 
(Cantab.), M.B.E. (1919), C.l.E. (1933), I.C.S. ; 
b. 1st M.arch, 1SS9. L'diic. : Government i 
t ollege, Lahore ; Trinity College, Cambridge. ! 
Joined I.C.S. in 1913 ; Assistant Commissioner i 
and Deputy Commissioner in several districts: 
in the Punj.ab. Colonisation Officer, 1915 
Under-Sccrctary to Punjab Government, 1919 • ■' 
Settlement Officer, 1921; Director of land’ I 
Bcco.nls, 1924 ; Secretary to Punjab Govem- 
luent Transferred Depanments, 1920; Deputvl 



Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary to 
the Govt, of India, Department of Education, 
Health .and Lands, 1928-36 ; Elnance Secre- 
tary to Punjab Govt., 1930-37 ; Commissioner, 
1938-39 ; Secretary to Punjab Govt., Aledical 
and Local Govt. Departments, 1939-41 ; 
Chief, Controller of Imports, Govt, of India 
since 1941. Addrc.‘!S : Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India, Kew Delhi/Simla. 

BAM SXran DAsj L.ALA, Hosocrable Bai 
Bahapbr, C.I.E., Kaisnr-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1914) ; Leader of Opposition in the Council. 
b. Lahore, November, 1876; son of 
Bai B.ahadur Lala Mela 
Bam, M.L.C., Punjab (1912- 
1920) ; Government Dele- 
gate to Beserve Bank Com- 
mittee to London ; is Direc- 
tor, Imperial Bank of India ; 

Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd. (Punjab 
Branches) ; Chairman, 

Indian Institute of Bankers 
(Punjab Branch) ; Director, 

British India Corporation, 

Ltd., Cnwnpore ; Director, Indian Trans-Con- 
tincntal -Airways, Ltd.; ex-Chairman, ITorthern 
India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Federa- 
ted Chambers of British Empire Session, 1933, 
in London; Member, All-India Landholders’ 
Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State 
Economic Board of Development ; Director, 
Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Proprietor, Jlela Bam Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Mills, Lahore ; Member, Punjab 
Government Development Board ; Director, 
Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Sanatana Dhamia Pratinfdhi 
Sabha ; General President, Sanatana 
Dharma College Managing Committee, 
Lahore; Member, Managing Committee, 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi and 
Korthem India Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore. Address : Lahore, 

HAM, The Hon. Sir Sita, 5r.A.,LL.B., D.Litt., 
Bai Saheb (1919), Bai Bahadur (1923), Knight 
Bachelor (1931), President of the U.P. Leg. 
Council, b. 12th Jan. 1885 ; ni. Srlmati 
Basudevi, sister of Lai Jagan Xath Aggarwal, 
M.A., LL.B., .Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Member, Municipal Board (1910-20), Chair- 
man, Education Com., and Vice-Chairman ; 
lion. Secretary, Jlcerut College and Trustee 
for life; Hon. Sec., Devanagri High School 
(1913-37) ; Hon. Sec., Lyall Librarj’, Jfecnit, 
since 1911 ; elected member, U. P, Leg. 
Couneil (1921-37) ; Prc.sident, U. P. Leg. 
t'ouneil (1925-37) ; member, Executive Coun- 
cil, .Allahabad University, for several years ; 
member. Executive Council, Hindu Univer- 
sity ; founder of Depressed Class schooD 
and Sevak Jfandal at Meerut; member, 
Indian Xational Congre.'s (1905-19); Pre-si- 
dent. Sri Badrinath Temple Committee; 
Pre.-;idcnt, Baghunath Girls' Inter-CoUfge, 
Meerut, since 1937 ; President-Patron of tbe 
U.P. Sports Control Board, Liicknow ; 
President, Upper House. V. 1‘. Le^i-.uiure, 
since 11*37. Address r -Me^Tut, Luc*.!;'-*'** - 
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oh Public Health, 1927 ; Law Member of 
Jlndras Goverhihent, 1923-28; Vic'e-Prfcfeiaent, 
Hxccutivb Council, 1924; resigned member- 
ehip of Madras Government, March 1928 nnd 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928; delivered the 
Sri Krishna llajendra University Lccthre at 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enqbiry Committee, 1926 ; 
member of the Sub-Committee to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India nnd the Indian 
States in a Federation, 1930 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference and membfer 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
K. T. C., 1931; Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931 ; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancorb ; 
Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the B.T.C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Dellii University, 1932 ; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University^ 1932 ; Acting 
Commerce Member of tlic Government of 
India, 1932 ; Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by Cliambcr of Princes to consider 
the White Paper, 1933; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Beforms, 1933 ; Delegate to IVorld Economic 
Confcrence,-1933 ; drafted a new constitution 
for Kashmere, 1934 ; Member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1935. Dewan of Travancore, 
1930 ; Conferred the title of “ Sachivothama *’ 
ijy His Highness tlic Maharaja of Travancore, 
was instrumental in implementing the 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1930; Chief Commissioner, Travancore Boy 
.Scouts Association, 1937 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937. Was elected 
a Fellow of the Boyal Society of Arts, 
London, 1937. Was conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Travancore 
University, 1939. Awarded K.C.S.I., 1941. 
Delivered the convocation address of the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, 1942 ; 
Piitlfcattoiif ; Contributions to various periodi- 
cals on political, financial .and liter.ary topics ; 
interested in French literature. Jiecrcations : 
Lawn-tennis, riding nnd walking. Address ; 
Trivandrum, Travancore, India; The Grove, 
Jfylapore, Madras ; Delisle, Ootacamund, 
India. Clubs: National Liberal, Boyal 
Automobile, Madras Cosmopolitan. 

BAMES.^Jf, Sin Vepa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
.luly 1875. m. Latshrainarasamma. Educ.: 
Hindu Coil., VIragapatam ; Presidency Coll.. 
Madras, and Lqw Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapntam from 
1890 to 1900 ; at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 191C-20; appointed Judge, 1920; 
Knighted in 1920 ; Olliciated as Chief Justice, 
P.':n, 1033 and lOd.'i; Edited Mnlla's Hindu 
Igiw. 8tli Kditiiin. 193(5 : .loint Editor, Muila's 
Hindu Igiw, 9tli Edition, 1940. Address: 
ilt'pal Viliar. Myiajxtre, Madras. 

B.AMPUB. M.(jor. His niGnKr.ss .Ai.tjau 
F A r, r A N I'-I-DlDPl’ir.-I-DArLAT-I-IXGLlSHIA. 
M r K I! n ? • r i)-D A u L A 1 ! , N a sir.-r l - M r l k , 

Ai'.n.-vL-Uiir.A Nawap, Sik Saved Moiiaji- 
j'AP Baja .Ali Kbas BAHAPri'., Mi'Staid 
.UNO. K.C.S.I,. D. Litt., LL.D,, b. iTth 
Kov. 1(00. Sutetedtd. 20’h June 1930. 




Slate ha's hrea of, 8b,2E'4 s’qbare .miles and 
pbpulatibh •476.'912, , PeriPati'ent Salute 15 
guns. Addfeis : Eainpbr State, U.P. 

BAMunNI Mekon, Shi . jKoitKOrrii, Kt. .cr. 
1933 ; Ditvah Bahadur 1927 ; M. A. (Canj^b.); 
LL.D. (Hbhy. Madras), b. Trichur, 14 Sept. 
J872 ; rn. V. K. Kalliani Aihma, of Trichur ; 
two s. and one rf. Educ. ; Maharaja’s. College, 
Ern'akltlam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ’s College (kholar), Cainbridge. Entered 
the Madras Educ. Department, 1898 ; Prof, 
of Zoology, 1910 ; retired, 1927. Connected 
with the Madras University since 1912; 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-34 ; Life Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two occasions ; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
at Edinburgh, 1931 ; Chairman, Inter-Univer,: 
sity Board, 1932-33 ; Member, Council of 
State since 1934. Address : Konkotli House, 
Trichur, Cochin State, South India. 

BANA BODHJUNG BAHADUB, JfANYAB.An.i 
Baja Sahkb.F.B.G.S., Chief Minister, Tripura 
State, b. 18tli - January 1894. s. of late 
General Bana Padmajung Bahadur and 
grand-son of late Maha- 
raja Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal, m. A niece of 
His late Highness Tlie 
Sfaliaraja Birendra Kishorc 
Dev Barman Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura. 

Educ. : Government Higli 
School, Allahabad, after- 
wards privately. Entered 
State service as A. D. C. 
to Tripura Govenimcnt in 
1910; Private Secretary, 

. 1915; Officer-in-charge, Durbar’s Privy Purse, 
1020 ; Chief Secretary, 1929-38. Second 
Slinister in tlie Tripura Cabinet, 1939-41. 
Became fellow of tlie Boyal Geograpliical 
Society, London, 1930, when on Eurtipean 
tour. Beceived tlie title of “ Manyabara ” ■ 
from Tripura Durbar in 1028 ; and the tide 
of ■’ Baja ” as a personal distinction from 
tlie British Government in 1937. Got 
" Karmabir ” medal from Tripura Government 
in 1930 for efficient working ' in variou.s 
Departments of die State and the tide of 
“Bajsavabluisan” in 1941, liciiig Member 
of die Privy Council. Address : Agartala, 
'Tripura State. 

BANA, TniEnrv.AN-EAi D., Bao B.Aii.ADDn, B.A., 
LL.B., Senior Advocate, Federal Court, b. 

1870. Educ. : Balidurkhanji 
High School, Junagadli, 
Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. 
Appointed Asst. Durbar 
Agent, Alienation .Settle- 
ment Office, Junagadii, 
1897 ; -Durbar Agent. 1899 ; 
granted by Juuag.adh .State 
herc-ditarv annuity of 
B.=. SCO ’in 1899 ; Legal 
Bemc-mbraiiccr, Jiinaradii 
State, 1900-1919; Political 
Secretary, 1920 ; Dewan. lWi-23 ; , Shitt' <1 
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Eastern Group Conference of the Govermnenfc 
of India in 1940. Was Eon-official Ad'nser 
for the Indo-Japanese Trade Talks in 1939. 
Memher, The All-India Organisation of Indus- 
trial Employers ; The Employers’ Federation 
of India ; The Industrial Itcscarch Utilization 
Committee ; The Panel of the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. Address : ‘ Lalrshml Nivas, 
Avanashi Eoad, Coimbatore. 

BAU, Sm (Beneoal) Naesino, B.A. (Madras), 
B.A. (Cantab.), G.I.E. (1934), Kt. (1938), I.C.S.. 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 2Cth Feb. 
1887. Ediic.: The Presidency College, 
Madras and Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910; 
District and Sessions Judge, Murshidabad, 
1919-20; District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar, 1920-25 ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of Assam Legislative Dept, and to the Assam 
Legislative Council, 1925-33 ; Joint Secretary 
to Uie Govt, of India Legislative Dept., 1934- 
35 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1935 ; 
on special duty with the Govt, of India for the 
revision of the Indian Statute Book, 1935-38 ; 
Officiating Eeforras Commissioner, 1938 ; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939. 
Address : Calcutta Club, 241, Lower Circular 
Bead, Calcutta. 


BAU, Sm BEyEOAh Bajia, Kt., 1939; C.I.E., 
1930 ; JI.A. (Cantab,), Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust . b. 10 Jan. 1889 ; »!. Miss Dban- 
vanthi Handoo. Educ. : Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and King's Coll., Cambridge. Enter- 
ed I.C.S,, Nov. 1913 ; Under-See. and Dy. 
Secy., Gov. of Sladras, 1919-1924 ; See., 
Indian Ta.xation Ctteo., 1925-26 ; Dy. Secy., 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 1920-1928 ; 
Financial Adviser, Simon Commission, 1928- 
1930 ; Jt. Secy., Industries Dept., Govt, 
of India, 1930-31 ; Secy., Bound Table Con- 
ferences and Jt. Select Ctteo. of Parliament 
on India Bill, 1931-34 ; Deputy High Com- 
luissloner for India in Loudon, 1934-1938; 
Agent-General and High Commissioner for 
India in the Union of South Africa, 1938-41 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, 1941. Address: 
Bombay. 


BAU, The Hox. Dn. U, Bah.a, President 
Madras Lcgi.slative Council, b. 17th Septem 
her 1674 ; Educ. : Madras Christian Collegi 
and Madras Jlcdical College. Medical Practi 
tioiier, Jladras; Councillor, Corporation o 
Madras ; member, Madras Legislative Council 
member. Council of State ; resigned member 
ship of Council of State in 1930. Was mem 
her, Sfadras Medical Council and its Vice 
Pro.eident ; was Honorarj- Presidency Magis 
trate; was a member of the Senate, of tin 
Madras University; was President of the 
Indian Medical Association ; Editor of " The 
Antiseptic" and " Ilc.alth.” District 
Superiutendenl, St. .John's Ambulance Asso- 
ci-ation, Jr.sdnas ; Organiser, Sladras Ambu- 
lance Corps ; Director, United India Lift 
Assurance Co.. I.td. ; Organised Congress 
IIos 3 >ital in Madras during the C. D. Movcinenl 
111 1930. Piilfh'cntions ; "First Aid in 

Accidents." " First Aid in Qiild Birth " and 
Health Tracts" (in English, Tamil and 
Tchigui. .idirr.ss : " Hawarden," Laudcr'< 
(■ate Load. 1 epery, JIadras. 


BAY, Sm Peoptjeia Chandea, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ph.D, (Cal.), late Senior Prof, of 
Chemistry, Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta. 6. 
Bengal, 1861. Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh 
University, Graduated at Edinburgh, D.Sc., 
1887 ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta University, 
1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society ; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Ltd. Address : College of Science, 
Calcutta, 


BAZA Am, Sved, Sm, Kt. (1935), C.B.E.(1926), 
B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad University). 6. 
29 April, 1882, Educ.: Government High 
School, Moradabad and Mahomedan Collegei 
Aligarh. Started practice in Moradabad, 
1908 ; elected as Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1912, 1916 and 1920 ; elected Trustee 
of Aligarh College ; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1916 ; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified 
himself -with Swaraj and Khilafat movements 
but strongly differing from non-co-operation 
programme ; became independent in politics, 
1920 ; member of Council of State, 1921-1926 ; 
elected member of Delhi University Court; 
was member of N. W. F. P. Inquiry Committee, 
1922, and signed majority report; headed two 
deputations of Moslem members of Indian 
Legislature to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 In 
connection with Turkish question ; President, 
All-India Moslem League, Bombay Session, 
December, 1924 ; Member, Govt, of India’s 
Deputation to South Africa (1925-1926), 
Substitute Delegate, Government of India’s 
Delegation to Assembly of League of Nations, 
, Geneva, 1929, Agent of the Government of 
India in Sotith Africa, 1935-38. Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly since 1939. 
Publications: Essays on Moslem Questions 
(1912) ; “ My Impressions of Soviet Bussia ’’ 
(1930). Club : Chelmsford, Delhi and 
Simla. Address ; “ Baza Lodge,” Civil Lines, 
Moradabad. 

BEADYMONEY, SIR JEHANQIR COWASJI 
Jehanoie; set Jehanqir. 

EEDDI, Sm Venkata KurSia. (See under 
Venkata Kuema Beddi.) 


REDDY, Sin E.A3IAMNGA, Kt. (1942), Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra Univeristy, 1928-30 and 
since 1930 ; Member, Legislative Council 
of Madras since 1935 ; nominated to Upper 
Chamber of New Provincial Legisiatuxe) 1937- ; 
s. of C. Bamaswami Reddy of Cattamanchl 
m Chittoor District, b. 1880 ; unmarried. 
Educ. : St. John CoUege, Cambridge, 1902- 
1900 ; Government of India Scholarship 
to England ; 1st class in Historv Tripos ; 
Uce-President of Cambridge Union Society, 
1900; being the first Indian to be elected 
to that office ; Secretary of Cain'bridgc Univer- 
sity Liberal Club ; toured in America, 1900 ; 
\ icc-Principal, Baroda College, 1908 ; Second 
tour to England and America, and tour In 
Europe, Canada. Japan. Pliillipine-s, Honu- 
Kong and Malaya, ; I’rincip.il. 

Miibarajah’s Colleg'' '""■e. 1910-JS; 

Inspector-General o' ’n Mysore, 

3913-21; re'igned - , Mem 
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c! Ihe AH-InSla Afivisory Ecsrc d E^ncstioa, , 
leci. and ccsin Irom 1940 : Deputy Leader ! 
and Orpanisex oi Tiie Ucited Nationalist Parry, t 
1K4 ; Elected :EL.C.- 19S6 : Eon. D.Litt., [ 
12S6. PiioIirr:iwr.T : Speeches on Universitj- ' 
Reicrm : Political Econbiny in Telngn, for ; 
•v.hici the Jhidras EnirersitE Prize for a rrork j 
of rnc-dem Interest in Teincti,rrr.s atrarded;. 
Znqniry into the MnCipIes of Poetry (Telucu). | 
“ Congress- in OfSce and the Constitntional ,* 
issL-fj" rsar hare srisss." psMished 1P40. j 
Acdre?s: Andhra Ehiveraty, Waltair. 
S. India ; Pacma Prahhasa, Chittoor; : 
N.A., S, India ; Pedford. Bangalore,. S. India. | 

BEZD, Si?. Siitn-rr, Ki., E.B.E, LED.; 
(Glasgorr), ALP. Aylesbury Division- 
sinte 1235. Editor. The Times of Jndic,' 
Eomhay, iSOT-lOSS'. b. Bristol, 1S72. en.\ 
l&Dl, lilian, d. oi John Humphrey of Bom-'; 
bay. Joined staS, Tir,\es cj India, 1S97; i 
Sp. Ccrresp-dt.. Times of India and Bail'j] 
ChrcriCe through famine districts of India, | 
lOC'O ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales { 
in India. 1SC5-06 ; Amir's visit to India, j 
12C'7‘. Persian Gulf, 1207 ; Eing and Queen; 
in'India, 1011 ; Jt. Hon. Sec.. Bombay Pres.,] 
Eing BdVard and Lord Hardinge AlemoriaD : j 
Ei. Lt.-Col. Commdg. Bombay E H. Be-- 
presented Western India at- Imp. Press; 
Ccnierenc-e, 1909 and 1930. Addeesi : Thc\ 
Times of India. Salisbury Square House,; 
neetStreet.Lcndon, B.C. 4. i 

EEILLT, SiF. (Bxy?.?) D'A?.cx (CoBXXurs), ! 

Et., Cniel • Justice of the Hich Court cfi 
\ Alysc-e. 1934, i. 15th January lS76.i 
■5-1. to Hargaret Elorence Wilkinson : 
(I9C2). £due..' Jlerchant Taylors’ School; 
and Corpns Christ! College, Oxford. Ediani 
Civil Service (Zlsdras), arrived November; 
ISSD: Begistrar of the High Court- 
of Jhdieattire at Madras. 1910-1913: District; 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High; 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924. 1925' 
and 1920: Temp. Addl. Judge, 3927: Per- 
itanent Judge, 192S. Address : Hillside, ’• 
Pa-ace Bead, Bangalore. ( 

BEHEDIOS, Mojsigxos JA15XS Dos, BA..,. 
J.P. (Oct. 191S); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
0929}; Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and. 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since ! 
1904. Diocesan Espector oi Schools, 1920- ; 
1940- Ot'n August 1S7.5. Edue. : at . 
S* . X.'-lvier's CoHege .and at the Papal Seminary, ‘l 
Kandy. Ceylon. Made Monsignor, 1929 : ; 
H- 1- H., 1939. Address : St. Teresa's Chapel, ' 
CirgauT!’. Borate y. 

BEyNOLDs, jisTEj. Fixioirzs Cr.orrs, M.C., i 
A.M.i.Mtch. E., .4.g. Agent and General . 
Mrinager. South Indian Eailrvay, since 1941. i 
b. jS93; icdcM S. 1. Biy.,"l919: Chief' 
JE 6 - MCTll--' al -tngmeer in 1931-33 : Chief ' 
Trar.Spcrtatibn Superintendent. 1933-41 ; 
Trustee, Madras Port Trust ; meniher. Cochin 
Harbt.ni Advisory Board. Address : S. I. 
Baiteay, Tric'niriCpoly. 


in I'/idia. 


BICE, liArT.-GOL, Hexet Jakes, C.I.E., M.C.; 
MJ5.. 1. 20th October IS94 ; ra. Lilian 
Geoghegan ; Ep.;c. ; Portora and Trinity 
College. . Dublin. Served, European War; 
Lieut., EA.M.G., 1917 : Capt., 191S; Lieut., 
I3I.S., 1922; Capt., 1923; Alajor, 1932; 
served, 1930 N.-VT. F. (despatches). Address: 
Cliiitan Hotel, Quetta. 

BOBEETS, JlZGR GC'T.Doy, MtB. and Ch.B., 
M.D., C.T.E. (l&SS). Senior Iledicsl Mis- 
sionary, Welsh ;^esbyterian Mission, Assam. 
b. 1SS5 ; m. Eatherine : one s., one d. Ed:;c. : 
Liverpool Coll, and Fniv. Civil Surgeon. 
Shillong. 1914-19 (services having been lent 
by the’AIission to the Govt, oi Assam); 
Alember. Assam L-&'islative Council, 19'21-24 ; 
Member. Assam Aledical Council since 1920 ; 
President. Assam Branch (British Medical 
AssocLrtion). 1932-33 : Eing's Jn'piles Medal, 
1935; Eaiser-i-Hiad Gold Medal. A.ddress : 
Ehasi Hills Welsh Mission Hospital. Shillcr.g, 
Assam"", and 9, Marine Park,* West Eirby,' 
Cheshire. 

EOBEKTSON. FEEnEnicK WryxE.C.S.I. (1941). 
C.I.E. (1935) : BA. {T.C.D.), Gold Medallist in 
History, 1905. Chairm.an. Fedenrl Public 
Service Commission, b. Peb. 3. I5S5 ; m. 
Gladys, d. of Dr. E. J. Jerome (1924) ; Edue. : 
Charterhouse and Trinity College. Dnhlin. 
Entered 1-C.S.. 1909 ; Settlement Officer, 

Bankuia, 1917, Secretary, Board of Bevenue, 
Bengal, 1923 ; Commissioner. Presidency 
Dn..- 1930; Cotnmnr.. Eajslia'ni Dn.. 1933'; 
Betired from I.C.S.. 1937 : Chairman. Public 
Service Commission, Ben^l, 1937-42. Ad- 
dress : Metcalfe House, Dellii. 

BOEBICH. PhOFEssOF. Nicholas. Hon. Pre- 
sident. I'nion Internationale jwur le Pacte 
Boerfeb, Bruges ; Hon. Jfember. Bose 
Institute, C.alcutta ; Maha Bodhi Scvciety, 
Calcutta : Yngosl.avip.n Academy of Art- 
and Sciences, Academy in Coimbra (Portug.al) ; 
Life Member, French Bed Cross . Society ; 
Asiatic Society of Bengal : Vice-Pres.. Aichae-, 
ologic Inst, of America : Member. Academy 
oi Bheims. Scejetaire bi Salon d’Automiie, 
Paris ; _ Hon. Afember, Secession Wien : 
Academician of the Eussian Academy of 
Fine Arts. b. 1574 : m. 1901, Helena Ivanov- 
na Shaposhnikov ; 2 e. Edae. : Dept, of Latv, 
Fniv. pf St. Petersharg : stnoi^ painting 
under Euindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. 
Petersburg and under Corm-an and ;i^vis 
de Chavannes. Paris. Professor at Ardmelog, 
Inst., St. Petersburg Soc., of Fine Arts ; 
Gen. Sec.. 1S9S-1S07 : Director, 1906-1917; 
Archaeolog. excavations, Novgorod. Exhibi- 
tions and lectures tours, Stveden, Denmar's, 
Finland and England, 1917-1919. Enited 
States. 1920 ; headed Central Asiatic Eoerich 
Expedition, painting and collecting data 
on Asiatic Culture and PhUosophy, 1923-29. 
Eoerich Museum and Eoerich Halls established 
in his hononr in Nerv Tork, Paris. Zagreb, , 
Praha, Benares. Bruges. Biga. Alljhab.ad, 
Trivandrum. Buenoes Aires. ” His p.aintings 
are in leadmg Adnscums and Art Collections' 
of the ■srorld, like Louvre. Jeu de Paume, 
A'ictorm and Albert. S'wedlsh Bicksmuseum 
Athaeneum. etc. Eoerich P.act Intern. Con- 
ferences held at' Bruges. ll‘31 and 1932, 
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Washiiwt^ti 1!»33 ; Roerich Pact for protection 
of Cultural Treasures signed, Apr. 15, 1935, 
by 21 governments of America. Head of 
Central Asiatic U. S. Expedition in China, 
Jfongolia, 1934-3G. riiblicalions: Complete 
Workx, Adamant, Path of' Bleseinff, etc. (in 
English, Russian, Spanish, Frencli, etc.) 
Address : Naggar, Kulu, Punjjib, Br. India. 

ROUGHTON, Noel James, B.A. (Oxon.), 1908, 
C.I.E. (1932), C.S.I. (1938), I.C.S. Chairman, 
Public Services Commission for Bihar, 
Orissa and Central Provinces and Berar 
from 1941. b. 25 Dec. 1885. m. Muriel 
Edith Boas. Edue. : Winchester and New 
College, Oxford; Joined I.C.S., 1909, Central 
Provinces Commission ; Under Secretary, 
1918; Dy. Commissioner, 1919 ; Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 1920: 
Director of Industries and Registrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1923; Dy. Secretary, 

, Government of India, Dopartment'of Com- 
merce, 1925 ; Finance Secretary, C.P. Govern- 
ment, 1928; Commissioner, 1933 ; Chief 
Secretary, 1933; Temporary Meriibcr of 
Council, Revenue and Finance, 1934; Tempo- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1930 ; Chair- 
man, Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
1930-37; Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
1937; Member, Tariff Board, 1938 ; Establish- 
ment Oflicor, Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 
1930. Address:, Ranchi, Bihar. 

ROW, TEE, MAHOMEDiiiior ImiAniMmtOT, J.P., 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, cx-Sherifl 
of Bombay, Cliief Var.ir to H. H. The Aga 
Khan and President of H. H. The .,iga Khan’s 
Supreme Council for India. 
Earn : 1900. He is a 
leading member of the 
Ismail i Khoja Community 
and comes from a family 
well-known for its charities. 
He became a member of 
tile Ismaili KJioja Council, 
Bombay in 1921 and was 
chosen as its Secretary a 

few years later, was later 

on its Vice-President and 
also President of H. H. 
Tlic Aga Khan's Supreme Council for Boinbav 
Presidency ; elected member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for the last ten 

years and is at present a member of tlie 
Standing Committee. He built a Sanatorium 
at Math'eran for the use of the Ismaili Klioja 
Community. Address: 50, Hughes Road, 

Bombay. 

ROWL.\nd, The Hos’hle Mu. Jcstioe 
Fha.xcis Geouge, B.A. (Oxford) (1905), 
.Tudge, High Court, Patna, b. 14ih August, : 
TSS3. !)!. to Frances Elizal'Cth in 1912.’ i 
2 r. and 1 d. PJac. ; Harrow School (Scholar) • i 
Ballio! College, Oxford (Scholar). Indian i 
Civil Service from 1900. Address : VTuteclifT, i 
Vhitcieaf, Bucks, England ;. High Court, 
Patna. ' 1 



ROXBURGH, Thomas James VorxG B \ ‘ 
(atutab.) C.l.U. (1932). Barrister-a’t-Law.‘ i 
lA .S„ .1 udge. Iligii Court, Calcutta (additional) ’ 
ta. to Mona G, yi. Heymerdinguer: EJae. : . 


Slerchant Taylors’ School ; JLagdalcne College, 
Cambridge. Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, 3<, 
Chowringhcc Road , Calcutta. 

ROY, Sni AsoKA Komar, Kt. (1937), M.A.", 
B.L. ; Bar-at-Law; 'Advocate General, 
Bengal, b. September 9, 1880; m. Charu 
Hashini d. of late Taraprasad Roy Chandluiry ; 
Educ. : Doveton College, Presidency College 
and Ripon College, Calcutta. Called to the 
Bar, Middle Temple, 1912 (First Class 
Honoursraan at the Final Bar Examination) ; 
Standing Counsel, Bengal, 1929 ; Twice acted 
as Judge of the High Court of Calcutta ; 
Advocate General of Bengal since May' 1934. 
Address : 3, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta, 

ROY, The Hon’ble Sir Buoy Prosad Sixoh, 
Kt. (1933), M.A., B.L., Minister in charge. 
Local Self-Govt., and Ex-Minister in Charge, 
Revenue Dept., Bengal, 1937-1941. b. 12th 
January 1894. m. Billwabashini Debi. 
Educ'-: Chakdighi S. P. Institution ; Hindu 
School, Calcutta ; Presy. Coll., Calcutta ; 
IJniv. Law Coll., Calcutta. Member, Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, 1913-19 ; awarded King’s 
Commission of Hon., 2ud Lieut., 1918; Hon. 
Major, I.T.F., 1914 ; Advocate, High Court, 
Calcutta. 1924 ; Member, Bengal Leg. Council, 
1921-1930 and 1940 ; Bengal Leg. Assembly, 
1030-40 ; Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1924-30 ; Trustee, Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, 1924-30 ; Member, Trustee and Vice- 
President, British Indian Assen., Calcutta ; 
Member, Provl. Franchise Cttec., 1932 ; 
Member, Executive Cttec. and Trustee, Indian 
Assn.; elected President, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1942 ; Member, Calcutta 
Club and Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. Pub- 
lications : Annotated Edition, Bengal Stunici- 
pal Act. Address : Chakdighi, Dist. Burdwan, 
Bengal ; 15, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

ROY, Sir Satyendra Nath, Kt., 1942 ; C.S.I., 
1938 ; C.I.E., 1932 ; I.C.S. ; Secretary to the 
Govt, of India, Department of Commun'ic.ation8 
since 1937; ft.Sep. 23, 1888; 3rd s. of late Kedar- 
nath Roy, a District and Sessions Judge in 
Bengal ; Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Clirist’s College, Cambridge. B.A. (Caicutta, 
Cantab.) Appointed to the I.C.S., 1913, and 
posted to Bengal ; Under Secretary, Govt, 
of Bengal, Finance Department ; employed 
under Defence Force, 1918 ; Under Secretary, 
General Department, Govt, of Bengal, 
1918-19 ; Deputy Chainnan, Howrah Muni- 
cipality, 1919-20; yiagistratc and Collector, 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 
Govt, of Bengal, 1925-27 ; Memlier, Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; Deputy Secret.arv, Indian 
Central Committee. 1923-29; Deputy Secre- 
tary, Home Department, GoU. of India, 1929- 
•kl ; Joint Secretary, Home Department, 
Govt, of India, 1931 Addition.al Secretary, 
Political Department, Govt, of Bengal, X9;!.'i- 
30 ; .Toint Secretary, Govt, of Indi.a. Depart - 
nieiit of Indnstries and Labour. 1930-37 ; 
acted temporarily a^ yiember. Vlrcrov > 
Executive Couiuil.’Mareh-April 1912. * ’'’I’;',,' 

of State, title,. I'.igg. .idlrc'c: Ti, it.-'t'':;' 
Ro'i'i, New Delhi. ' / 
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RUIA, JtADAXMOIIAN RAJIXAEAIS, B.A., 
Merchant, • Banker and Millo’maer. b. in 
Samyat 1971. Second .son of the late Seth 
Eamnarain Harnandrai of Eamgarh (Eaj- 
pntana) and Bombay'. 
Educ. at the Marvvari 
Vidiyalaya and St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Direc- 
tor: Banlnarain, Sons, 

Ltd., TliePhoeni.y Mills Ltd., 
The Dawn 3Dlls Ltd., Cotton 
B.yport and Import Ltd., 
[•:<- . i~.~' and Canara Pulp and Paper 

iilills Ltd. Clubs: C.C.I., 
Willingdon. Office: 143, 
Mahatma Gandhi Boad, 
Port, Bombay. 


EDIA, Kadhakrishsa Baiinaraik, B.A., 
Merchant, Banker and Millowner. b. Samvat 
1973. Third son of the late Seth Bam- 
narainand Harnandraiof Bamgarh (Bajputana) 
and Bombay. Educ. at 
• the Marvari "Vidiyalaya 
and St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, m. Jliss Baj 
kumari daughter of Salra 
Bamnarain, Eais and 
Zeminder of Bareilly. 

Two daughters. Director ; 

Bamnarain Sons, Ltd., 

Bradbury Mills Ltd., Bom- 
bay, Upper Doab Sugar 
Sfills Ltd., Muzaffarnagar, 

The 3Iettur Chemical &' 

Industrial Corporation Ltd., and Tire Noble 
Steel Products. Clubs: O.C.I., M'illingflon. 
Office : 143, Mahatma Gandhi Boad, Fort, 
Bombay. 



BUI.4, BAiiyiWAS K.uikarain, J.P., Merchant, 
Banker and Millowner, Senior Partner. 
Bamnarain Harnandrai & Sons, Bombaj^ 
Eldest son of the late Seth Bamnarain, 
Harnandrai of Bamgarli 
(Bajputana) and Bombay, 
Educ. at the Marwari 
Vidyalaya, Bombay, and 
prir'ately. m. Miss Kamla- 
bai, grand daughter of the 
late Bai Bahadur Sir Hari- 
ram Goenka of Calcutta. 
2 sons and 1 daughter. 
Entered business at an 
early age. Created J.P., 
1939. Director : Phoenix 
Stills Ltd., Bradbury Mills 
Ltd., Dawn IMills Ltd., Swan Mills Ltd., 
Pmlay Mils Ltd., Gold Mohur Mills Ltd., 
Bhiwani Cloth anils Ltd., the Bank of India 
Ltd., New India Assurance Co., Ltd., Andhra 
Valley Power Supply Co. Ltd., Bachhrai 
Factories Ltd., Mukund Iron & Steel M’orks 
Ltd., Hind Cycles Ltd., Baclihraj <fc Co. Ltd., 
Eamnarain Sons, Ltd., Oxvchloride Flooring 
Products Ltd., Saraf Oil 3nils Ltd., Hindus- 
than Sugar Mills Ltd., Oudh Sugar Mills 
Ltd., Upper Doab Sugar Mills Ltd., United 
Power Co. Ltd. Clubs : C. C. I., Willingdon, 
Orient, Hindu Gymkhana. Office : 143, 
Mahatma .Gandhi Boad, Fort, Bombay. 



BUNGANADHAN, S. E.i DiWAN Bahadur, 
M.A., L.T., I.E.S. (Betd.) ; Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for India. Prof., Ceded 
Districts College, Madras Presidency. Then 
Senior Professor of English, Presidency College, 
Madras ; Addl. Prof, of English, Presidency 
College ; Professor of English, Presidency 
College ; Officer Commanding “ E ” Coy. of 
5th Btn., U.T.C., Madras. Vice-Chnncellor, 
Annamalai University, Chidambaram (Betd.). 
An educationist of very catholic and broad 
views on life ; an authority on Phonetics. 
Address : India Office, London. 

BUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, K.C.I.E. (1937), Kt. 
(1932), Commander of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem (1937), B.So., , A.M. Inst. C.E., 
M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., Director-General of 
Munitions Ihrodiiction, Supply Dept., July, 
1940. Hon. Col., N. W. Ely. Begiment, 
Member of the Council of State, s. of the Bev. 
John and Mrs.Bussell, Djchwinnoch, Scotland;- 
6. 19th Jan. 1887. fn. Florence Heggie, . 
d. of the late Bev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University; graduated 

B. Sc. in 1907. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, 1913 ; Asst. 
Secretary to the Agent, 1920; Deputy Agent, 
Junior, 1922; Controller at Stores, 1928; 
Deputy Agent, Senior, 1926 (appointed Offg, 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent, 1927 ; appointed 
Member, Engineering Bailway Board, 
1928; Chief Commissioner of Bailways, 1929- 
40. President of the Institution of Engi- 
neers (India), 1933-34, Addrett : Calcutta. 

BUTHEBFOED, Thohas George, I.C.S., 

C. I.B. (1925), C.S.I. (1939), Adviser to H. E. 
The Governor of Madras, b. 25th Sept., 
1886 ; ni. to Audrey Dickenson ; Educ. : 
Edinburgh University and University College, 
London. Entered I.C.S., 1910 ; Army service, 
1917-1919 (East Persia) ; ’ Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1921-1928 ; Special 
Commissioner, Agency Operations, 1925 ; held 
various administrative posts such as ■ Com- 
missioner of Labour and I. G. of Prisons, and 
Officiated as Secretary to Government, 1928- 
38 ; Governor’s Secretary, 1938-39. Address : 
Madras. 

BUTHNASWAMV, MARIADAS, B.A. (Madras), 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-;Law (Gray’s Inn), 
C.I.E. (1930,) K.C.S.G. (1938), Member, 
Madras Public Services Commission from 
1930. b. 15th August, 1885 m. Marie 
Dhyrinanathan, 1914. Ed^tc. :. St. Anne’s 
Convent School (Secunderabad) ; St. Joseph’s 
College (Cuddalore) ; St. Joseph’s College 
(Trichinopol^ ; Nizam College (Hyderabad); 
Downing College (Cambridge). Asstt. Profes- 
sor of English and History, Baroda College, 
1913-18; Prof, of Hlstor)^ 1918-27 and 
Principal, Pachalappa’s College, 1921-27; 
Principal, Law College (Madras), 1928-30; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 1921-23; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-26; 
President, Madras Legislative Council, 1925-26; 
Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 1927. 
Publicatio7is : The Political PMlosophj of 
Mr. Gandhi (1923) ; The Political Theory of 
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tht. Government of India 9928) ; The Malt wg 
of the State (1933) ; Some Influenees that made 
the British Administrative System in India 
(1939). Clitbs : Presidency Club, Madr-is. 
Address: Fiorctti, Xiathcdral, P.O. Madras. 


r“ 


'i. 


ilBANIS, Keshavrao Govindbao, B.A. (1921), 
‘Knrhhari of Bavada. b. 20th June 1890, at 
Karambali, Peta Gad-Hinglaj, Kolhapur State. 
m. Laxmibal 1913, Kanialabai 1021, Jaya- 
shreebai 1927. Has ttoee 
sons and two daughters. 
Bdiic. : in Pajarnm College, 
Kolhapur and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Studied 
Law in Government Law 
College, Bombay. AVorked 
as a teacher, 1923-1925, at 
Gad-Hlnglaj and Kolhapur. 
Secretary to the Himmat 
Bahadur, 1925 ; Karbhari 
and District Magistrate of 
Kapslii Jahagir, 1929. 
Joined Bavada Jahagir service iii 1933 first 
as Adviser, appointed Secretary to the Pant 
Ainatya, Bavada, 1935. AVas entrusted 
witli full powers of tlic .Tahaglrdar in 1937 
for Bi.\ months during the absence of Shrimant 
Pant Amatyasaheb, on his tour to England 
and Continent for Coronation. District and 
Sessions Judge of tlio Jahagir. 1938; Karbhari 
since 1940. Piibiicaiions : two volumes of 
‘ Pant Amatya Bavada Eccords ’ containing 
old lilstorical papers tlirowing light on Maratha 
History. Certificate granted by Kolhapur 
Durbar, 1941, in appreciation of Services. 
Address: Gagan — Bavada Via Kolhapiir — 
Du. 



lABNlS, Kao Bauadur Sir Raohukathrao 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. b. 1 April 1857. 
Bduc.: Eaj.aram H.S., KoUiapur ; Elphlnstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held ofllccs 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur; Dlwan, Kolhapur Slate, 1898, 
1925, retired (1920). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kollmpur, 1931; 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br. ; ’ President of the 
Ilaklm Panchayat (District Loc.al Board), 
Kolhapur, 1927-38 ; Chairman of the Board of 
Director of tlie Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
Chairman of tlie Board of Directors of the 
Kolhapur Sugar Mills, Ltd. Address: Kolha- 
pur, Shahupuri. 


SADIQ Hasan, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Member, Lcgisl. Assembly, India, 1 923-20, 
1030-34. At present Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembiy. President of Slcssrs. K. B. 
Shaikh Gulam' IIussuu <t Co., Carpet Manu- 
facturers. Cliainnan, Amritsar Swadeshi 
AVoolien Mills, Ltd. t>. 1888. Ediir. : Govt. 
College, Kahore and Gray's Inn, London ; 
President, Anjuman Isiamia, Amritsar; 
President, City Muslim League, Amritsar; 
President. Tanzim Orphanage, Anuritsar ; 
A ice-Presldent. Punjab Mu.slim League: 
takes active Interest in Mo.slera education 
and poUtical movements; President, Punjab 
and X. AV. p. Province Post- Office and 
R- M. 8 .Association. 1924-25; Pre.sidcnt over 
All-India Modcni Kashmiri Conference, 1923. 


For several years Cliairman, Hcaltli and 
Education Committees of Amrit&nr Munici- 
pality. Address : Amritsar. 

SAHA, Meghnad, .D.Sc., F.R.S., F.E.A.S.B., 
F.N.I., Palit Professor of Physics, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. b, 1893. Educ. : Dacca and Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Lecturer in Physics and 
Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Univ., 1910 ; 
worked at the Imperial College of Science, 
London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; Khaira Prof, 
of Physips, Calcutta Univ., 1921-23 ; Prof, 
of Physics, Allahabad Univ., 1923-1938; 
founded U.P, Academy of Sciences and 
elected First President, 1931 ; Dean of 
Science Faculty, Allahabad Univ. (1931-1934). 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934). President, Indian Science Congress, 
1934 ; President, National Institute of 
Sciences, India, 1937-1938. Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936. Founder of a School of Research 
in Physics at Allahabad ; Palit Professor of 
Physics , Calcutta University (1938); Member 
of the National Planning Committee of the 
Indian National Congress ; Member o! the 
Board of Scientific .and Industrial Research, 
and Chairman, Scientific Instnnnents Com- 
mittee, Government of India. Publications : 
On the Fundamental Law of Electric Action 
deduced from the Theory of Relativity, 1918 ; 
On Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918, 
etc., and numerous Scientific papers, English, 
Continental and American. Author of a 
treatise on the Theory of Relativity ; Author 
of a Treatise on Modern Physics; a Treatise 
on Heat; a Junior Text Book of Heat, 
Founder-editor of " Science and Culture”. 
Address : University College of Science, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


SAHNI, BmnAi,, F.R.S. 1930; M.A., SC. D. 
(Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.) ; Prof, of Botany, 
Univ. of Lucknow, since 1921; Hon. Prof., 
Univ. of Benares, since 1930; Dean, Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow, since 1933; Prof, of 
Botany, Benares, 1919-20 ; Lahore, 1920-21 ; 
b. Bhcra, Punjab, Noy. 14, 1891 ; s. of Ruchi 
Ram Salmi, Sf.A., Emeritus Prof, of Chemistry, 
Laliore, and of the late Shrimaf i Ishwar Devi 
Anand, Bhera ; vi. 1920, Savitri, y.d. of thelatc 
Sundar Das Suri, 3[..A., Inspector of Schools, 
Punjab. Educ. : Privately, Central Model 
School, Government College (Scholar), Lahore; 
Emanuel College, C'aml)ridge (foundation 
soiiolar, exhibitioner, Sudbuiy-Hardyman 
research prize) ; Munich Universitv. One of 
the founders and President (1924) of 'the Indian 
Botanical Society ; Prc.sident, Lahore Philoso- 
phical Society, 1921 ; President, Botanical 
Section, 1921, Geological Section, 1920, and 
Botany Section, 1938 (Jubilee Session), 
of the Indian Science Congress; A'lce-Presl- 
dent, Indian .Assocn.for Cultivation of Seienre, 
Indian Academv of .Sciences, I'o.’’elgii Sccre- 
tarj- (1938) National Institute of Science, 
India; President, National Ac-ademy of 
Science, India, 1937-38; A’ice-Prt'fide.nt. 
Palaeolsotanical .‘Section, 511) inteniAt.onai 
Botanical Congress, C-ambridge, 1G.;g, ar.o 
Cth Congress, .Ainsterilaui, 3S3.5 ; C.o\tr,.n. 
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SAMITjLLAH Khan, M.. B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate. Vicc-Picsident, Government 
Press Employees' Union (1929-1930). b. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, AligatU. VTorked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P., 1920-24 ; Secy,, Anjuman 
High School, Hagpur, 1923 and 1031-32 
‘ and its General-Secretary, 1932-33. Vice- 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
tVedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-eo- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 ; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26 ; Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute, since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur, 1927-32. President, Bailway Mail 
Service Association (Branch), Nagpur (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 1932 
to 1938 ; Slcmbcr, Provincial War and 
Publicity Committee, since 1940; Address: 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 

SAMPUBNANAND, MR., B.Sc. (Alld.), 
L.T. (Alld.), Ex-Minister of Education of the 
U.P. Government, 1938-1939. b. 1 Jan. 1891; 
m. Savitri Devi (deceased) ; Educ. : Queen’s 
College, Benares; Training College, Allaha- 
bad. After graduating worked as a teacher 
in the Prem Mahavidyalaya, Brlndaban and 
the Harishchandra High School, Benares, 
worked at the Daly (llajkumar) College, 
Indore, 1915-18; Headmaster, Dungar 
College, Bikaner, 1918-21 ; Editor To-day 
(Eng. Daily now defunct) and Mnryada (Hindi 
monthly); Professor, Kashi Vidy.apith, since 
1922; Member, A.I.C.C., since 1922 with one 
break ; 3 times Secy., U.P, Provincial 

Congress Committee ; President, second 
Ali-lndia Socialist Conference, Bombay. 
President, 29tli Hindi S.ahitya Sammclan 
Poona Session. 1910. Publications: Twelve 
books in Hindi on politic.al and historical 
and philosophic.al subjects. Ilcccivcd Mang.ala 
Prasad prize of lls.1,200 for his book ‘S.amaja- 
v.ata ’ (Soci.alisin). Hobby : Gardening. 

Address : Oalipa Devi, Benares. 

SANGLT : Hr.u lIionxKSS Siirimast Souhha- 
ovavati Lady SAiiASWATinAi P.atwakhiian,. 
llANi Sauri! or. /». 1891. .‘ihc is the daughter 
of Sir .Af. V. Jo^hi, K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., of 
Amraoti. Ex. Homo Member of the C. P. 
Govt. III. 1910. Was awarded in 1929 the 
■ Kalser-i-Hind Gold Med.al 

,, . ] of the First Clas.s in recog- 

‘ ■ i nition of lier public services 

V'\ j of flic woman- 

.i\.! hood of India, Accomjvi- 

t ' i nied Hl= Higbnc.=s to Eng- 

1 Continent on 

'JL / { the occasion of the First 

' /. / .:j Itonnd T.rble Conference 

. /• . I in the year 19:10, .and again 
1 iu 1937. Was President of 
the Seva Sad.an Society, 
Poona, from 1924 upto 193S. 
ihis iH'.n working as Pre-'ident, Girl Guides' 


Association of Sangli. Was President of the 
Women’s Educ-ation Managing Board of 
Sangli from 1920 to 1933. Is Prc.sidcnt of the 
Sangli State Constituency Conference of the 
A.I.W.C. since 1934. Ilcccivcd. the distinc- 
tion of Bc.aver in 1941 in appreciation of licr 
services to the Girl Gnidcs. Takes keen in- 
terest in social, moral and cducatjon.al uplift 
of women. Carried on the administration of 
the Skate during His Highness’ absence in 
Engl.and for the Bound Table Conference In 
1931 and still continues to a.ssist Ills Highness 
in the administration as Ilcgent. Address : 
Sangli. 

SANJrVA Bow, Kodikal, M.A., C.T.E. (1935), 
Member, Federal Public Service Commissi- 
on, 1940. b. 18th March, 1890 ; m. Umabai ; 
Educ. : St. Aloysius College, Jlangalorc .and 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined service, 
1914 ; Personal Assistant to Controller of 
Currency, 1925 ; Supdt., Finance Department, 
1925 ; Asstt. Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Foreign and Political Dept., 1928 ; Asslt. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1928 ; promoted to Indian Audit and Accounts 
service, 1928 ; Secretary Fcdcr.al Finance 
Committee, 1932 ; Budget, Ofliccr to the 
Govt, of India, ’’1933 ; Bepresentative of the 
Govt, of India on the Committee for the 
Indo-Burma Financial Award, 1930 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1936 ; Joint Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1937-40; Govt. Director on 
the Central Board of the Beservo Bank of 
India, 1938 ; Nominated member of tho 
Central Legislative Assembly, ofl and on 
from 1928-1939. Hon. Treasnrer , Delhi 
University ; Hon. Treasurer, British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association, from 1939, 
Indian Bed Cross Society, St. John Ambulance 
Association, Lady Clielmstord Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau, Lady Bc-ading 
He.alth School and Victoria Memorial Scbolar- 
Bbip Fund from 1940. Silver Jubilee Medal, 
1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. Address : 
New Delhi. 


S.4NK.-\LCH.-\ND G. SiiAn, ii.A., merchant 
and mlllowner. b. 22nd March, 1895 at Piplaj, 
Baroda State. Graduated in March 1910 from 
the Gnjrat College, Ahmcdabad. Passed LL. 
B., from Law College, Bom- 
bay, in 1918 ; worked as an 
apprentice and then as a 
Manager in two important 
Bombay cxiwrt and import 
Arms and pained consi- 
dcrabie experience of 
business. In April 1921 
founded his omi Arm San- 
kalchand G. Shah <k Co. 

Joine<l the Yarn Merchants’ 

Association and the Sugar 
Merchants’ Association, The 
Bombay Shrotf .Association anil the Indi.an 
Merchants Chainl>cr in 1925. Member of tbc 
Committee of Uie Indian Merchants Cbainijer 
and flic ‘Cornniittec of the Bointay Sliroff 
.Assodation ; Virc-PresSdcnt of the SnCAr 
Merchants’ Association for the |fi«t 10 j : 
Director, the Vasant In-nrance 10 . i- '- ; 
Bomb.ay, and the Swadc-bi Mir.u.sc.';. 
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Syndicate, Ltd., Liidliiana ; Proprietor, the 
SarasTvati Ponndry and En^eering Works 
and Saraswati SUk Slills, Bombay ; Managing 
Director and Chairman, Kerr India E.ayon 
MUls, Ltd. Visited Japan. China, Malaya, 
Java. and other Eastern countries in 1935. 
On his return to Bombay, founded the Bombay 
Yarn Exchange, Ltd., on the model of the 
Sampin E.xchange of Osaka, Japan, and has 
been a Director of this body since then : 
A founder-member of the Association of 
Indian Industries started in 1936 ; Elected 
its' President in 1940. In the same year 
started the All-India Manufacturers Organi- 
sation of vrhich he has been the Vice-President 
for the last trro years. Chairman of the 
Beeeption Committee of the All-India Manu- 
facturers Conference held in Bombay in 1941 ; 
Elected trustee of the Port of Bombay since 
5 years from the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 
Elected on the Committee of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and. Indus- 
try of which body he is the elected represen- 
tative on the Export Advisory Council of the 
Government of India from 1941 ; Promoted 
the Kational Savings Bank, Ltd. Bombay 
in 1941 of which he is the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. In the same year elected 
President of the Bombay 4 . yarn and SUk 
Merchants’ Association. Oecasionally contri- 
butes articles to the Indian Press on econo- 
' mics, trade, commerce and industry. Office. : 
Hanuman Building, Tambakanta, Pydhom, 
Bombay. 


Appointed Commis-sioner of Oaths for Durban 
City and District in 1934 by S.. African Govt. 
Founder of many religious, social, political 
educational and literary societies and institu- 
tions both in India and S. Africa. Publica- 
Hons: Story of a Settler- Aitlobia'jraphj ; M;/ 
Experiences of South Africa Story of My 
Prison-life : History of Pas-sice. Pesistance in 
S. Africa and about a dozen more. Address: 
Pravasi-Bhawan, Adarsh Kagar, Ajmer, 



SAKNYASI, SwAjn Bhawaxi Datal, h . 
Johannesburg. Sept. 10, 1S92. Edve. : in 
S. Africa and India ; ni. Sluimati Jag-rani 
Devi. Edited Indian Opinion (Hindi Section) ! 

of Phoenix, Katal in 1914 ; 
The Dharmavir of Durban 
in 1917-18 ; The Hindi 
of Jacobs, Katal in 1922- 
25 and The Arynvarta 
of Patn.a in 1931. Presi- 
dent, Aryan Bepresenta- 
tive Assembly of Katal. , 
1925 ; Shahabad Dist. Con- ' 
press Committee, 1930 ; 
First Indians Overseas I 
Conference at Giumknl- 
Brindaban, 1930 : AH- 1 
India Hindi Editors’ Conference. Calcutta, 
1931 ; Bihar Provl. Hindi Literjuy Con- 1 
ference. Deoghar. 1931 ; Kat.al ' Hindu ' 
Conference, 1933 : Katal Indian Congress. I 
1938-39 ; and first Katal Indian Con- i 
ference, 1938. Organised the great Indian ! 
Strike at Kewcastle (Katal) in 1913 andi 
sentenced to 3 months' R. I. with his wife] 
and child : sentenced to 21- years S. I. under! 
Section 124-A of I.P.C. for' participating in ' 
the Satyagraha of 1930. being given A class, i 
but unconditionally released in 1931 after ' 
serving one year as result of the Gandbi- 
Irvin-Pact. Member. South African Indian 
Deputation to India in 1925. Represented 
South African Indians at the Indian Kational 
Congr^s in Amritsar 1919, Gaya 1922, 
Cawnpore 1925 and Lucknow 1936.' Elected 
unanimously by the entire Indian community 
of S. Africa ; single-handed conducted in 
India' strenuous agitation against proposed 
segregation measure by Union Govt, in 1939. 


SAPRU, The Right Hox'bee, Sie TeJ'Baha- 
DITE, 5LA., LL.D., K.C.S.I.(1923>, P. 0.(1934.), 
D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (Hyderabad), D. Lift. 
(Benares). b. 'S Dec. 1875. Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, AUalia- 
bad, 1890-1926 ; .Jlember, D.P. Leg. Council, 
1913-16 ; Member, Imperial Leg. Council, - 
1916-20; Member, Lord Soutbborongh’s_ 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; 3Iember of 
Moderate Deputation -and appeared_ as a 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committee in 
London, 1919; Jlember, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) ; -President, tT.P. 
Political Conference, 1914; President, H.P. 
Social Conference ' (1913) ; President, IJ.P. 
Liberal League, 1918-20; Fellow, Allahabad 
Univ., 1910-1920 ; Member, Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Law Member of .the- Goverhor-GeneraVs 
Executive Council, retired (1923). 3Iembei 
of the Imperial Conference in London (1923) : 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa' 
tion. Poona”(1923) ; Jlember of the Reformi 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member ' of’ th( 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) .anc 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933) 
President, United Prordnees IJnemploymen 
Committee (1934-35) and anthtar of a monu 
mental report on the problem of nnemploy 
ment. Took a leading part in o.rganising a 
non-party Conference for ending- Indiai 
political deadlock in 1941 ; President, Kon- 
Party Conference. 1941'. Publications: has 
contributed frequently to the press on political 
Social and legal topics ; edited the Allahabad 
Lair Jonrnal. 1904-1917. Address : 19, 

Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SAEAIYA, Ramaxlae GokAinAS, O.B.E., J.P., 
B.A.. B.Sc. (Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
London), Cotton 3Ierchant and Partner, 
Karandas Rajaram & Co., Bombay, b. 16th 
January 1898. Educ.: at _ 

Gnjerat College, Ahmeda- 
bad: Wilson College, 

Bombay and Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Tech- 
nology, London, m. in 
1920 Padmavati, daughter 
of Sir P u r s b o t a m d a s 
Tbakurdas, Et. of Bombay. 

Has three sons. Passed 
Matricin 1914 ; B,A.(Hon'.), 

1919; Dakshina Fellow, 

Wilson College, 1919-20 ; 

Passed B.Sc. in 1920. "Proceeded to England 
and took post-graduate course in Chemical 
Engineering. Took the diploma of City 

T a— _ 



and Guilds of London Institute in oils and 
fats and also in soap manufacturing. 
After his return to India, he joined 
Karandas Rajaram & Co., in 1922. 
Became a partner of his firm in 1926. , Is the 
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Chairman, Bombay ' Provincial Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., Cliairman, Bombay Co-operative 
Banks’ Association, Director, Hind Cycles 
Ltd., Madhusudan Mills Ltd., Bombay Co- 
operative Marketing Society Ltd., Tlic United 
.Salt Works fc Industries Ltd., Nnrandas 
Kajaram & Co. (Africa), Ltd. Also a Member 
of the Committee of Indian Merchants’ 
Cliamber and of the Technological Kcscarch 
and wider Jfarkets Sub-Committees of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, of the 
(’ouncil of the' Imperial Indi.an Citizenship 
Assoeiation, .and of the Provincial Ilnrat 
Development Board, and Provincial Board of 
Supervision. Was a non-official adviser to the 
Government of India in connection r^dth 
Indo-Japanesc trade negotiations. Address : 
Yasant Vihar, 85, Kepean Sea Boad, Bombay. 

SABDAB MOHAJIimKIIAN, TlQUAnUL-OilEKA. 
ZlYACr. Mni.K, SAllinz.ADA S.AHin, Baiiadch, 
DAi,i;r. Jtjno, J.P., B.C.S. (Betired), Dewan 
and Vice-President, Jnnagadh State Council. 

b. on Jlay 22, 18S0, is a scion 
of the Buling Family of 
Tonk State in Bajputana 
and a first cousin of the 
Present Bulcr. He liad his 
early training in the midst of 
his ancestral environments, 
learning shooting, riding, 
pig-sticking, polo, sword and 
lance handling, etc. After 
his preliminary education 
at home especially in fine 
arts such as Poetry, litera- 
ture, etc., under able tutors, he joined 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he received his 
Sword of Honour for general efficiency in 
studies aii^l sports. Having received his 
Post Diploma in 1910, ho joined Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service the same year. After 
a distinguished career he rose to the position 
of Ag. Deputy Commissioner and District 
Magistrate, Upper Sind Frontier. He was 
finally confirmed ns Collector and District 
Magi.stratc in 1931. ,\s such he served in 

the Districts of Nawabsh.ah and Dadu in Sind 
and Batnagiri and West Khandesh in the 
Bombay Presidency. At the rcquc.st of His 
Highness the Bawab Sahib his services were 
lent to .lunagadh State ns Dew.an and Presi- 
dent of the State Council in 193G in which I 
capacity he worked during the absence of j 
Mr. ,1. Monte.afh on leave. On the latter's j 
return from leave he was appointed as Second , 
Member and Viec-Prcsldcnt of the State ' 
CouneiJ and was finally conflnned as Dewan i 
and Viee-President on the retirement of j 
Mr. .1. Monteath — His Highne.ss himself being i 
the President. Address: Junagadh-Kathla- 1 
war. 

SABGKBX, .Tons' Pmi.ir, c.I.p. (1941), m.a. 
(O.von.). Bdl. Commissioner with the Govt, 
of india. h. 27th Dee. 18S8; «i. Buth, d. 
of B. C. Taunton, <f. 1933. Edve. : St. 
I’.aul's .School, London and Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
Asnt. Dir, of Kducation. E.ast Biding, Yorks, 
1913-20 (including war service) ; Asst. Educa- 
tion Officer, Birmingham. 1920-27; Dir. of 
Education. Southend-on-Sea. 1927-31 ; 
Dir. of Education. Countv of Essex, 1931-3S ; 
Ldl. Commr. with the Govt, of India, 1933. 


Address : C/o Dept, of Education, Health 
and Lands, Govt, of India, Bew Dclhi/Simla. 

SABKAB, Sip Jappnath, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
PrcmchandBoychand Scholar. D. Lltt. : Hon. 
Member of Boynl Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. F.B.A.S.B. ; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Becord Comn. (1919-41), Corr. Member. 
Italian Institute of Mid. and Extr. East 
(Borne), and of B. Hist. S. (London) ; Sir 
James Campbell Gold Aledalist (Bom. Br. 
B.A.S.) ; Vice-Chancellor, C.alcutta University, 
1920-28 ; Indian Educational Service (ret.). 
b. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini Ch.aud- 
Intri. Educ. : Presidency Coll., C.alcutta. 
Professor of Jlodcrn Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19. Sir AV. Jlcyer, 
Lecturer, Jladras University (1928), Beader' 
in Indian .History, Patna University (1920- 
1922 and 1932). Publications : India of 
Aurangzcb — Statistics, Topography and 

Boads; History of Aurangzeb, 5 A'ols.; 
Shiv.aji and His Times ; Mughal Administra- . 
tion; Studies in Aurangzeb’s Beign ; Anecdotes 
of Aurangzeb ; Chaitanya ; Economics of 
British India ; India Through the Ages ; Fali 
of the Mughal Empire, 3 Vols. House 
of Shivaji, Edited Ao/er Afug/mfs and Poona 
Bcsidency Becords. Address : 255, Lansdomic 
Boad Extension, Calcutta. 

SABKEB, Hon. Bai.iki Bax,ian, 'Jlcmber-ln- 
ebarge of Commerce, H. E. the Viceroy’s Exe-' 
cutive Council ; Member, H. E. The Viceroy’s 
Executive Council for Education, Health & 
Lands, 1941 -42 ; Ex-Finance Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; Member. Bengal Legislative 
Assembly representing the Bengal Batlonal 
Chamber of Commerce ; 

Ex-General Manager 
and Director, and till, 
lately the "President of' 
the Hindusthan Co-oper- 
ative Insurance Society, 

Ltd., Calcutta; EX‘Pre- 
sident and Treasurer, 

I'ederatlon of -Indian 
Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry: non-official 
Adviser Indo-Burma Trade 
Begot iat ion ; was Jlembcr, 

Export. AdvDoryCouncll andIndustrialBasearch 
Utilisation Committee appointed l»y the Gov- 
ernment of India ; w.is t.'liairman, 'Unemploy- 
ment Sub-Committee of the Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Bengal and member, Dacca Unlvcr- 
.sity Court ; Ex-Pre.sidcnt. Bengal Batlonal 
Chambers of Commerce ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Port ; Ex-Mayor of Calcutta, 1934-3.'> 
Fellow of the Calcutta University ; was Presi- 
dent of the Governing Body, Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Ex-Pre.sidcnt, Indian Life 
Offices Association, 1933-34 ; 'rrustee, Chltta- 
ranjan Sev.asadan ; Ex-member, Board.' of 
Economic Enquiry and Board of Industries of 
Bcng.al ; Member.' Executive Committee. Em- 
ployers’ Federation of India ; President. 
Indian Institute of Economics ; was a member 
of the Central Banking Enqnirv Committee; 
Bailway P.etrcnchmcnt Committee and th- 
Consultative Committee of the Government of 
India for revision of Comi'any I.aw, 19:;.'* : 

Slemljcr, Board of Inromc-T.-"',v...llc.crfe* . 
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Indian roUce, 20th Nov. 1906; D.I.G. o£ 
Police, 1929 ; Commissioner of Poiicc, Madras, 
1030; Inspector-General of Poiicc, Madras, 
1937-40 ; Secretary, Madras Governor's. War 
Fund 1940. Address : East India and Sports 
Club, St. James’s Square,- London. 

SCHERER, Robert, Head Office Delegate for 
Volkart Bros.’ Branches in India and Ceylon; 
Chairman of Swiss Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, b. Oct. 1, 1895, r>i. Heicn 

Klara, d. of E. • Hausermann, Winterthur 
(Switzerland), two sons. Educ. : Government 
Commercial College, Zuerich (Switzerland), 
came to India as Assistant In 1910, joined 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles in 1916, passed G. 

D. A. examination (w. Hons.) in 1921; Member 
of General Committee of Bombay Chambel of 
Commerce in 1936-37 and 1938-39 ; Member 
of Governing Body of Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research since 1936. Address: 
10, Pall Hill, Bandra-Bombay. 

SCHOFIELD, Alfred, B.So. (Econ.) ; His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. 6. 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ. ; Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in Manclicster, 1909-12; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14 ; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
T915-18; Lecturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1919-20 ; appointed to Inland 

' Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Tr.adc, 1923-1930. 
Publicatioiis : “ Routine of Commerce ’’ and 
*' Commercial Practice". Address : Bengal 
Cltb, Calcutta. 

SEN, Ksnmsn Chandra, B.A. (Calcutt-a), 
lO'lO, B.A. (Cambridge, Tripos in Moral 
Sciences, 1012), .Tudge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 1888. m. to Lila D.as Gupta. 
Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
Trinity Hall, Gambrldge. JToined I.C.S., 
1913 ; Assistant Colicctor, Nasik and Dharwar 
districts, 1913-1920 ; Assistant .Tudge, Dhar- 
war, Sliolapur, Kliandcsli and Thana districts, 
1920-1923 ; Assistant Remembrancer of 
lAsgal Affairs and Sccrctarj' to Legislative 
Council, 1923-24 ; Deputy Secretary, Legal 
Department, 1924-25 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, Tliana and Kanara districts, 1923 
and 1925-2S ; Registrar of Higli Court, 
Appellate Side, 1928-1931 ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Hyderabad (Sind), 1931-34 ; 
Remembrancer of IjCgal Adairs, 1935-37 ; 
afliciated ns Judge, High Court of Bombay 
in 1934, 1930 and .Tune 1937 to February 
1939; .Additional Judge, High Court of 
Boml)ay since Jfarcli 1939 to 1911, when 
confirmed as a i>ennanent Judge. Addrets : 
Crismill, Malab.ar Hill, Bombay. 

SF-N SrsiL Chandra, C.B.E. (1937), M.Sc. 
(Ift Class), LL.B., Gold Medalist, University 
of Calcutta and Incorporated Society. 
Solicitor to the Government of India at 
C.a!cutta and Advocate, High Court of Cal- 
cutt.a. tr,. .Arlmiata Sen. Educ.: Prc'idencv 
College and University 1/iw College, Calcutta. 
Advi'^cr to the Government of India in coa- 
neciioa with the Indian Companies Act, i 


and tlie Indian Insurance Act ; Member for 
sometime of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and Council of State. Publications : Indian 
Companies Act (jointly with Sir Nrependranath 
Sircar). Address : 30, Nandan Road, 

Bhow.anipore, Calcutta ; 6, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, USHA Nath, C.B.E. (1931). Director 
and Mtinaging Editor, Associated Press 
of India, b. Otli October, 1880. Educ. : at 
Ripou College, Calcutta. Address : Associated 
Press of India, 4, Parliament Street, New Dellii. 

SETALVAD, SIR CniMANLAL Harilal, K.C.I.B. 
(1924), LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
6. July 1866. m. KrLshnagavri, d. of Nurblieram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Alimcdabad. 
Edue.: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, Higli Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, i919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to Juno 
1923 ; and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. Address: Setalvad Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, J. C., Chairman ol the Indian 
Insurance Companies’ Association, Bombay, 
was tile Vice-President of tlio Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chfimber, Borab.ay, in 1038, its 
President iu 1939 and again 
its Vice-President and Pre- 
sident in 1941 and 1942 
respectively, is connected 
witli a number of commer- 
ci.al bodies in tliis country. 

He is actively connected 
with tlie two Indian Insu- 
rance Companies, tlie Vul- 
can Insurance Company, 

Limited and tlie Industrial 
and Prudential Assurance 
Company, Limited. He is 
tlius in close toucli \Yitli tlie active manage- 
ment of General as well as Life Insurance 
business. He is one of tlio foiindcr.s of tlie 
Indian Insurance Companies’ Association 
and is its Ciiainnan for tlie present year. 
He represented Indian Insurance Companies 
on the Advisory Committee on tiie Insurance 
Bill appointed by tlic Government of India 
in 1930. He is at jiresent a Meml)cr of ttie 
Insurance Advi.'ory Committee appointed Ijy 
the Government of India to advise Goveni- 
ment on matters relating to tlie adminis- 
tration of tlio Insurance Act. He is also a 
Member of tlie War Risks Insunniee Advl.sfiry 
Committee appointed bv the Government in 
connection with the War Ri^ks (Good-) In- 
sur.ance _ Ordinance. 1940 and the War 
Risks (Factories) Insurance OrdJn.an'^', 1952. 
He has been an active 5Jeinl>er of 
tiic Executive Committee of the Indian 
Jterebants’ Chamber for the last 14 years. 
He is .also on tiic Executive Committ'-e of th'- 
I'cdc-ration of Indian CiiainleTS of Comnn-.T'' 
and Industri', Delhi, re 5 >r»‘-£'':;t!.'ig ir.*a?inre 
interests. .kdlrc's : Indtistrli' A-; 5 crar-"e 
Building, thiirihrate. Fort, Ikinl ay. 
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JIcdii:al Association, 1037*38 anti 1940-41. 
Piihlicaiions : Indian Thouplit in Slicllcy and 
Tennyson ; Taic.s from Society ; The Chitra- 
pur Sacaswat Directory ; A Chitrapur Saras- 
wat Miscellany ; Tlic claims of Ilomocopatliy. 
Address : 109, Davivar, Satara. 

snAlsKAKSnASTRI, N.4nASisnsn AETr.i 
Takdit JoimJtAnTAND, Daivajnamuku- 
talankar,” Kaiscr-i-Hind (Bronr.e AlcUal) 
1942. Astronomer, Astrologer and Land- 
lord. h. 19 Dec. 1834. wi. Annapumabai, 
d. of Vedamnrti Chendramadixit of Laxmesb- 
vnr. Bdue. : Hosarittl, Compiler of tlio 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ IIos- 
srilti ranchanR ” ; Publisher of the annual 
general predictions. Publications: Annual 
Indian Calendar: Bhamjnl-Dlpika in 
Sanskrit (a treatise on Astrolopy) ; Kala- 
chandrlka in Sanskrit, Sanhlta Tajak-Sara 
(a treatise on Astrology) with Commentary 
in Marathi ; Daivajna-Itatnakar in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology) ; Griha-Hatna-Mala 
in Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), has 
contributed an article on ‘‘ Indian Calendar 
Beform," published in “ Wliat India Thinks," 
edited by C. lloberts of C.alcutta. The 
History of Canopies (Agastya) in English. 
History of Ursa Shijor (Saptarshi-Malika). 
A History of tlic Comet In Maratlii ; Water- 
diviner in .siaiiskrit; A Biognaphy of Sri 
Temtie Mniiaraj in Marathi (based on Astrology 
and Philosopliy). Address: Havcrl, Dharwar 
Dlst. 

.‘SHABMA, H. C., M.P.F. (Bond.), Member, 
B.l'.M.P. and PATKA (London), Cert. Press 
Technology (London), .Superintendent, The 
British India Press, Bomliay. s. ol hate 
Pandit Sliambhulal Sharma, 
I’rof., Daly (killegc, Indore. 
h. 1901. Pduc. : at tlic 
Ajmer High .Scliool and P.M. 
V. College, Brindaban. ra. 
.siaraswati Devi, 1921. En- 
tered life ns Store-keeper 
and speciaiised in the art of 
printing ; Superintendent, 
" Tlie Indian D a i 1 v 
Telegraph," 1921-1924 ; 
Manager, " Tlie Inde- 
pendence and tlie Indi.an 
Prince, 1923-1921; Superintendent, 
Stationery A Printing Department. Indore, 
3924-19S9. Ex-Otlicio Superintendent. "The 
tiovernment Central Booh Depot,” 193fi-39 ; 
Secret.ary, " Tiic .All-India Ahilynt.'^ava 
Committee," and ” Tlie Ahilyols.ava' Statue 
Committee,’' Indore, 392:-;'l». Munleipa! 
Counrilior. Indore City. 1937-39. .Awe.rded 
title of S:diity.a Manishl in 1937, and S.ahltya 
I’.hushan in 1939 I’.v Jag.-.t Guru. Chairman, 
Ttie .Arya S.amaj Golden Jubilee, Indore, 
1938 : Member, B.iarii of " Tiie Tru=te-'S for 
the ImprOYtmenis of the City of Indore,” 
1939. .Aif.r a'sorir.ted v.itli v.arious jml'iic 
in'-!;! utic'.a? r.:id s-ynctirs. J /•-'■’•■er c.:J-e<r : 
Inderc C. I. 






SHABMjA, SOM.V D.att.a, B.A., B.Com., Merchant 
and Director, the National Savings Bank 
Ltd., .nnd Senior Partner, Sh.arm.n Trading 
Co., Bombay, b. on 1st March 1900. Son 

■ of Pandit Balak Bam 

Sharma of Ludliiana 
(Punjab), jji. Miss Puran- 
devi d. of Pandit Nandlal 
of Baikotc. 2 sons and 3 
dattghten?. Pdtre. : at the 1 
Govt. High School, ' 

Ludhiana, (3ovt. College, 

Lahore and the Sydenliain 
College of Comnieree, 

Bombay. Graduated 1921. 

B. Com., 1925. Entered 
businc.ss at an e.arly age. 

Founded tlie Sliarma Trading Co., in 1923. 
ITc.^idcnt ; Electrical Mcrclinnts, Association 
nnd Secretary : The Pnnjal) nnd Frontier 

, Association, Bombay. Office: 159/103, Loliar 
Street. Ilesidence :' Anand Bhavan, 14tli 
Bond, Khar, Bombay. 

SHABPLEr, Foimrs Wilmot, B.Sc., Eng. 
(I,ond.) ; Ph.D., F.B.S.E., M.I.E.E., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Professor of Mechanical nnd Electrical 
Engineering, Indian School of JHnes, Dlinnbad, 
since 1920 ; b. Dublin, 7th January 1897; 
m, Kathleen 51. Kirkwood, Edinburgli, 
Pduc : Dulilln, Edinburgli. After com- 

pleting an Engineering npprentlccslilp, served 
ns Assistant nnd Manager respeefivcly wltli 
Dublin nnd Edinburgli engineering firms; 
joined Elcclricnl Engineering Dept, of tlie 
Herlot-Wnft Collcger-Edintuirgb, in 1921; 
since joining prc.'cnt post lin.s devoted eon- 
sidcrablc time to problems in coiineefion wltli 
vision and illumination in coal mines and lias 
piiblislied several iiapers on tlie siil'ject. 
Prrrratious : teiiiil.s, astronomy, jihotograpiiy. 
Club: United Service, (.'aleiitta. .lfWre«!.‘ 
Indian Scliool of Mine,^. Dlianliad, Biliar. 

SH.ASXBI, Pr.-Aiiiic Durr, Pli.D. (Kid), B.Sc., 
Lilt. Hum. (Oion.), 5I.A., B.T. Hon., M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vldyasagar (Calcutta); Sliastra- 
Vacliasnatl (Nadia) ; I.K.S. ; Pr!nclp.al. 
Bajsiialii Collego. 1933-37 ; Princip.al. D.avid 
Haro Tr.aliiliig College, Calcutta, 1938; Sen. 
I’rof. of Mental nnd .Moral Phil, in Presidency 
Coll.. Calcutta; Principal. Hooglily Govt. 
College, 1927. b. 2ntli June ].Ss5. V.dne. : 
UniversitiC': of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel Bonn 
ami Pari-'. Del. to and Sectional Pre<. at 
4th Int. Coiigre.'s of I’liiio-ophy held at 
I>ologr.e, ^ 1911; Invited to lecture in 
Universities of Geneva, I’lorence and Bom'-, 
1913-14. Visited the U.S.A. nnd Canada in 
1920-22 and invited to address ttic Unlversi'Jes 
t>f Il.arvard, Cornell, I*rinceton, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto, Invltdi as Secticn.ai 
Presilcnt at Cth Internationa! Cengre-t of 
Philosophy, Najilcs, 3921. Drlivcrid a teri'-i 
of lecturea before the University of Gf.-.eva 
by Jp>eci3l Invitaticn In January 1939. 
I*!-lgi>r;ierj .* Severa! wc-rk? and artld'-J S'd 
ph/.-O-iophlcal. a.-. l 1.: n-ary * nt-j'-rts. 

Addret; : 4, Multan Eoid, Lahore. 
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Club of Karachi, 1937. He is the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Karaclii City “War Comtnlttce; 
Member ot the Sind Joint-War Committee and 
aiairman, A. 11. P. Advisory Committee, 
and the Overseas LeaRuc, Karachi. Awarded 
Kaiscr-i-Hlnd Silver Medal (1921), O.B.E., 
(1933), and C.B.E (1941). 

SHKOFF, KATKiiTJSJiutr Buttonji B., J.P., 
President, Stock Exchange, Bombay, and 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies. 
h. Jnlv 27. 1878 ; m. Almal, d. of llustomjl 
Panda'y ; F.dnc. : Bharda New Higli School 
and Byramjee Jccjccblioy College of Com- 
tncrce. * Author of works on Matlicmatics. 
Beccipient of Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. Publications : “ Elementary Arith- 
metics and Algebra for P. E. Students." 
Address : Sunshine, Churcligatc Bcclamation, 
Bombay. 

SnUJAUDDIN, Khalifa, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barristcr-at-Law -(Lincoln’s Inn), b. 27 Sept. 
1887. Don. Prof., English Literature, Isla- 
mia Coll., Lahore, 1000-1008 ; Lecturer, Uni- 
vcrslty Law Coll., Lahore, 1917-1919; 
Fellow, Punjab Univ., since 1917 ; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Univ. since 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Islamia College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 I 
Member of Council, All-India Muslim League ; 
Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1930 ; 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore ; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 
Cliairman, Beception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1933 ; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-India Jluslim Conference, 1933;' 
awarded Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Member, 
Council of Law Beporting and Vice-President, 
Bar Association, High Court, Lahore. Publi- 
cations ; Publislicd a Commentarj- on the 
Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 
Address: 3, Begum Boad, Lahore. ' 

snUKL.A. Pj’.AiiHASiiAXKrr. Kilaphankeh, 
General Manager, Dlwan B.ahadur Kesrl-ingh 
Cliandmnl, Government Treasurers and 
JIanager, Bapna Motors, b. 2Sth March 
1890; »,). 1st l)eceml>er 

’ ” ' I 1933. One d. r. In Kotah 

j St.ate ; travelled extemive- 
, i ly in Europe in 1931-32 to 

■ ' ! study general working of 

, '■ ? bU'ine.'s. Dlreetor, the 

■ ■ i Marwadi Chamber of 

. 1 .,-- ! Commerce Ltd., for the 

; last 15 year-'. Presided | 
, . ■ i over the ChamlH'rV dcii - 1 

berations during the ye,ar! 
194i,)-41. Meml,er and i 
once Vice-Pre-ident of ib.e! 
Managing Committee of the Bomb.av ikdlloni 
r.xchange Ltd. Jddren ; Javeri Bargo- i 
i’otuba y. ' i 
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SHUKLA, PAkniT BAVisHAKKAn, B.A., LL.B., 
JLL.A., Ex-Prime Minister, C.P. Government. 
b. 1876. w. to Shrlmatl Bhawanl Bai. Edur. : 
at Nagpur Hislop College and Jubbulporc 
Law School. Head Master, EJiairagarh High 
School for 3 years. Joined Bar in 1908. 
Was arrested as a non-co-operator in 1021 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 6 years' imprisonment in 1930, to 2 years’ 
imprisonment and fine Bs. 500 in 1932. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government 
in 1932 but restored in 1935. Entered Legis- 
iatlvc Council, 1923, ns member, Swar.aj Party. 
Chairman, District Council, Balpur, from 1920. 
Minister for Education, July 1937 and spon- 
sored Vidya Mandlr scheme. Prime Minister 
from August 1938 to 10th November 1939. 
Address : Budhapara, Balpur, C. P. 

SHUTXLEWOBTH, GHAHAH D K N K I S 0 N, 

J. P. Senior Partner, Croft <C Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 Juno 1889. ni. 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). 
Educ. : St. Lawrence College, Bamsgato, and 
Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned. 

SIDDIQUEE, Shaikh Bafihdpik Ahmap, 
B.A. (National University), b. 12th Novem- 
ber, 1898. Only son of late Moulvl Bear.uddln 
Ahmad Siddlquec, B.A., B.L., the first Moslem 
graduate of Bengal. Mar- 
ried. Four d. and two s. 

Premier Bais and ICnmlndar 
of Chittagong. Entered 
business in 1920 and started 
the first soap factory in 
Chittagong. Director, the 
Nation.al Cotton Jlills, the 
Comrade Bank Ltd. and 
other industrial firms. 

Chairman, The Moslem 
Chamber of Commeree, elect- 
ed unanimously for the last 
three years. Chairman, Board of Dlrcetors of 
the ChltUgong Engineering A. Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd., Chittagong, since 1939 : Cli.alrm.an: 
Board of Directors, the Modern Printing ami 
Publbhing Co., Ltd. ; Commbsloner, (Iiltt.i- 
gong Municipality since 1930; leader of the 
Major P.arty in the hou=c ; Chainnan, Water 
Works Standing Committee for the last seven 
years ; Member, Chittagong Port Trikt, 
representing the Chittagong Jluniclpality ; 
acted ns Hon. Jiaglstratc with single indepf’n- 
dent Bench, 1930-1939. Unanimou'ly elected 
member. University Court and other Educa- 
tlonal In.stltiitlons. AdJre.rs: Station Boad, 
Chittagong. 

SIKANDEB Htat Khak, Majok Tin: Hon’clk 
S ir.DAr. Sin. K.B.E. (1933), K.B., D.O.L., of 
Wall (.Attocl: District), Premier, Punjab, 
since 1-4-1937. b. 5Ui June 1892. Son of 
Kate Kawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., 

K. I.II., Kh.an Bahadur of Wah (Attocl: 
District); married 1912; five :on». five 
daughters. Educ. : Jl. A. O. College. Aligarh. 
University College, London. Served 
European War, 1914-18; Third Afghan War 
1919 with 2/C7th Panj-abis; firtt Indian to 
coramand a Comjiany on active t-raire; 
Vlce-Ch.'.ira;an, Attock District Bc'atd ; Is’ 
Cls.s‘ llo’jorary M.'.g:;tra'e, 1919-39; ir-nA-rr 
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NHA, AKtTQRAir Karayas, il.A., I Vice-President of All India Hindu Mnhasablia. 
(Honours in Knglisli in B.A. 1012), cx-5Unistcr, (19'}2); Visited Europe, 1080-31; Elected 
Bihar Government in charge of Finance, Deputy Leader of the opposition in the Bihar 

L. S. G. and P. IV. D. b. July 1880 ; lAJgisl.ativo Council (1937) ; Member, Bihar 

Kduc. ; Patna College and University Law Sanskrit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 

College (Calcutta). Professor of History, tion ; Dist. Commissioner (for Darbhanga) of 

T. K. J. College, Bhagalpur (1015-10) ; Boy Scouts Association (1937). PtiblicatioDS : 

enrolled vakil, Patna High Court and practised Author of several papers and books, 

till 1921 ; non-co-operated -after Nagpur Address : P.O. Srinagar, Dist. Purnca (Bihar). 

Congress ; worked with 3Ir. Gandhi in iiis 

famous Champaran agrarian enquirj- in 1917 ; SINIIA, Hox'rw; Sir Bajivaranmak Prasap, 
was elected Asst. Secretary and then Gcul. Kt., M.A. (Allahabad), M.L.C.. President, 

Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Conuress Bihar Legislative Council, s. of late Baja 

Committee for several years ; elected Vice- Bajrajeshwari Prasad Sinha of Surajpura 

Chairman. Patna City Municipality, 1924, (Bihar) ; b. 25111 November 

and Chairman, Dt. Board ; elected President, 1893; m. 1912. Shrlmati p; 7 ~ 1 

Bihar Provincial Conference, 1928; elected Kesha vanandani, youngest ; • 1 

Working General Secretary, Bihar Central dniu:htor of late" B. B. j ' 

Belief Fund (in connection with Bihar Jaiprakash Lai, C.I.K., | ; 

earthquake), 1934 ; elected member of the Diwan, Dumraon Baj. one ) 

Council of State (1920-29) ; elected member son and daughters, e. at ( 

of the Central Assembly (1935-37) ; elected Arrah Zillah School, St. ) /-i;. ’ | 

to the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 1937 : Xavier’s School. Calcutta 


Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Belief Committee, 1934-35 ; General Secretary, 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 1934- 
1930 ; Elected member of Bihar Legislative 
Assembly ; Finance Jfini.^ter, Bihar Govern- 
ment 1937 (July) to 1939 (3rd November); 
General Sccrctarj', Bcccption Committee of | 
the 53rd Session of the Indian National 
Congress. Address : Patna. 

SINIIA, Bhuprn'dra Nar.av.axa, Baja 

. B.ah.aduk (1918), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zamiudar. b. 15th Nov. 1888. m. first 
Banl Prem Kumarl and on demise Bani 
Surya Kumari. Pdite. : Presidency College, 
and University Law College, Calcutta. 1st 
Class Hon. Magte. ; Trustees of the Indian 
Sluscuiu ; President of the India Art School 
and rc-cicctcd in 1929 ; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1920 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of th'c Boyal Statutory Commission; Member! 
of the E. B. Bailway Ijscal Advisory , 
Committee and Minister to the Govt, of i 
Bengal ; Leader of tlic Landholdcr.s’ party in* 
the Council ; Vice-President of the Bengal | 
Ol.vmpic Association, Calcutta, of Calcutta} 
Deaf and Dumb School, of tlie Hindu Mi.sslon, 
Bengal and of the Calcutta Orphanage ; ' 
Director of scvcnil Joint Stock Companies ; 
Patron of tlic Brataeliari movement. Addrrsf: 
54, Gariahat Bond, Ballygunge, P.O., , 
Calcutta ; or Nashipur Bajphati, Nashipur ’ 
P.O., Dist.SIurslildabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kcm.ar Gasgakaxp, M..A. (1921) ; 1 
M.L..\. (1924-1930): elected to tlie Biliar 
Legislative Council from Darblianga General 
Conslituencj’ (1937); Hon. Be.scarch Scholar' 
of the Calcutta University (1922-23) ; Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Baj. b. 24 Sejit. 1898. 
lidiic.: Presidency College (Calcutta) ; Govt. 
San-krlt College, Calcutta ; and Post- 
Graduate I>ep.irtmenf , Calcutta University. 
Joined the Swarajya Party in tlie 
.As,scmb!y (1925). Elected r> Sccrctarv of the 
Congress Patty in the Assembly, 1928 ; Life 
Meml>er of the Euifiire Parllnmentarj- 
Association ; Member of the Executive ' 
Csiminittw of the All-India Hindu Sabha, 
1920-35; Prc.'idenl of fne Biliar Provinci.a! ; 
Hindu S-tblia for stvera! years; ek-rted 


Agra College, Patna College, j . 

Mnir Central College, Alin- fg-e’T* ■ c -vfi 
habad ; took first class |. i'TS-; 

M.A. in English literature, — 

Allahabad University, in 191C; nbo awarded 
Queen Empress .Tnhileo Modal for .standing 
first in Allahabad University on entire M.A. 
side ; nnaulmonsly eleeted Member, First, 
Bihar A-. Orissa J,egishitlve Connell under 
Montford Befonns, 1920; unanimously 
rc-elcrtcd to tlie Second B. &■ O. Legblaflvo 
Connell, 1923 and again re-elected Member, 
Tlilrd B. ik O. Legislative Council, 1920. 

I Shortly after third General Election, elected 
unanimously Memhcr, Central Legislative 
Assembly, 1927-30. Una’nlinously fleeted 
! Prc.sUlent, Bihar lAigblativn Council, 1037. 
Knighted Ist January 1942. lleerealiorts : 
Music, literary and classical sludlc.s. Address : 
Surajpura, (Bihar), Patna. 

1 N H A , Sachcjiipanada, Barrl.sfer, First 
Elected Dy. President, Indian Leg. .tsscinhly, 
first Indi.in- Finance Member, E.v-JIcmbcr 
Executive Connell,. Bihar and Orissa Govt., 
1921-1920 : also President of Leg. Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor Patn.a University, 
1930. Be-appointfd, 1939 and abo in 
1941. b. 10 Nov. 1871. in. Srhnati Badhik.a 
(deed.) Ednr. : Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Jliddle 
Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; .Allahabad High (,'ourt, 1890 ; 
Patna High Court, 1910. I'ounded and 
edited 77, r Hind'tftan lUrietr, 1899-1921 ; 
Twice Elected 5[euihcr, Imperial l.'vblatlvo 
Council. Electerl I.egi-lative As.sembly, 1020. 
Was especially invited wliile in Engjand in 
19‘33, to appear before tlie Joint Parll.nrnentary 
Cominittee on Indian Befonns and eubmltte<i 
a Icngtliy memorandum on tlic Wliite I‘aper 
from the standpoint of constitutional 
nationalists. Convocation Jz-cttirer at the 
Lucknow University, 1935, and the Nari-ur 
University, 1937; received from Ah'atahad 
University degree of Dts-tor of I.etterf, 
bor.eirU ennta, in 1037. /•iiAh'.-c.h'ce.* .- " li-.t- 
Partition of Bengal or tl'C yefamthm <■; 
liiliar," “ 8r-<-eohcs and writings of 
dananda 8Snh;t,’‘ U925>; ♦-’ibr.--, 

edition (1942). Addrnf : V.-At.i, Inh'-r. 
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SIRCAU SiK Nilkatak, Kt. cr. 1918, M.A., 
M.D, (Cal.), D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (E.) ; 
Consulting Physician; b. 1 Oct. 1861; s. of 
Kandalal Sircar and Thakomoni ; m. 
Nirmala Jlajumdar {Nee) ; one s. five d. \ 
Editc. : Calcutta University, Founder and 
Proprietor of National Soap Factory, and 
National Tannery Co. ; one of the Founders 
and President of the Carmichael Medical 
College and Hospitals and Medical Club, 
Calcutta ; President, Chittaranjan Seva 
Sadan, Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital. 
Chittaranjan Hospital and Post-Graduate 
Department in Science of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; sometime Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University ; Member, Legislative Council, 
Bengal. Club : Medical, Calcutta. Address : 
7, Short Street, Calcutta. 

SIRCAR, Sir Nripendea Nath, Kt., K.O.S.I. 
(1936), M.A., B.L., m. Nabanalini Basu, e. d. 
of Durgadas Basu. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln's Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
pore in Biharas pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judicial Service, 1902-05; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A. ; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presi- 
dency College, Law Metnber, Government 
of India, 1934-39. Advocate-General of 
Bengal, 1929-34; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee. 
Publications: — Joint author of Treatise on 
Indian Companies Act, and author of Treatise 
on Land of Arbitration, the latter based on his 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1941. Address: 36-1, 
Elgin Road, Calcutta, 

SIROHI, H. H. Mahakajahhieaj, Maharao 
Sir Sarhp Ram Binoh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
R.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s, to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Addr««s .* Slrohi, Rajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H. SIR Raja RAM SINOH, RAJA 
OF, E.C.I.E. b. 1880 ; descended from Ratbore 
House of Kachi, Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
II guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
In default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C.I. 

SrVASWAMI Ayyar, Sir P. 8., K.C.S.I., 
1915, O.S.I, (1912), C.I.E. (1908), 
LL.D., Madras University, 1932 ; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933 ; Retd. 
Member, Executive Council, Madras, b. 7 
Feb. 1864. Educ. : S. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil, 
1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99 ; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 


and Akola, 1926. Member of the ^Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Le^lative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935), Address-: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras., 

SKEMP, Frank Whittinoham, M.A. (Mane.), 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
6. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Educ.: 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. (Punjab Commis- 
sion), 1904; Officiating D.C., 1910-1913; 
Sessions Judge, 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications : Multani’ Stories. Address : 11, 
Aikman Rond, Lahore. 

SERINE, CiiARMONT PercivaI/, B.A. (Oxon.), 
O.B.E. (1935), H. B. Si's Consul;General in 
Khorasan Meshed, since Jan. 1942. b. 1888 ; 
ni. Doris Forbes 2nd d. of James Whitelaw 
of Nungate, North Berwick. Educ. : Win-' 
Chester ; New College, Oxford,_ Entered 
Indian CivU Service, 1912 ; Assistant Magis- 
trate Azamgarh, Cawnpore, Gorakhpur (U.P.), 
1912-15 ; Asstt. Political Agent, Sihi, Balu- 
chistan, 1916-16 ; on political service in the 
South Persian war area, 1916-18 ; Consul, 
Kerman, 1918-19, Under-Secretary, Foreign 
and Political Department, 1919-20; Political 
Agent, Chagai, Baluchistan, 1921-22 ; officiated 
6 months as Political Agent and Deputy 
Commissioner, Quetta-Pishin ; Consul-General 
in Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar, 1922-24, 
Secretary to the A. G. G., Punjab States, 
1926-27 ; Consul in Seistanand Kain, 1927-29 ; 
Political Agent, Sibi, 1929-31 ; Political 
Agent, Kalat and Chagai, 1932-35 ; Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner, Baluchistan, 
1935-36 ; Resident, Madras States, 1936-38. 
Resident ' for the Punjab States 1931-41. 
Awarded O.B.E. in Quetta Earthquake 
Honours List, 1935, awarded GUI Memorial 
by Royal Geographical Society, 1929. Pub- 
lications : Chinese Central Asia, 1926 ; papers 
on Central Asia, Iran, Baluchistan, the Quetta 
Earthquake, etc. Address : The Residency, 
Lahore. 

SLADE, Mead, G.I.E. (1938), I.C.S., Member, 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi-Simla, 
b. 24th January 1894. Educ. : Ilminster 
School, Somerset, and University College, 
London. Military Service, 1914-1923 
(Captain, Indian Army) ; Appointed to I.C.S., 
1923, and posted to Burma ; Collector of 
Customs successively at Calcutta, Rangoon, 
and Bombay, 1930-36. Joint Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, June 1936. Officiating Secretary 
ditto, April-Oct. 1938 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue, October 1938. Address: 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi, Simla, 
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SLAPKN, Josmi SUnRiCE, I.C.S., ■ Secretary, 
Home Dept,, Govt., of Bombay, .h. Fell. 22 
IStlG ; lit. Kilcen <1. of F. AVright of D.alkcy, 
Kirc ; T^duc. ; AVinclicstcr College. 1909-1016 ; 
K.Jf.C., San(]hur.«t, 101.5: Ifcw College, 
Oxford, 1010-1920. Commissioned to The 
King’s Koy.!! Kiflc (ktrps, Ojjtobcr, 1916 ; 
Army Service, 1915-1010 ; Komin.ntcd toI.C.S,. 
lOlO"; arrived in India 1920; service under 
Govt, of Bombay, 1920-1031 ; Minister, 
Khairpur State, Sind, 1932-1937; Secretary. 
Home Dept., Govt, of Bombay since 1938. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

SLOAK, Sin Teknant, jr.A., K.o.i.E. (1942), 
o.S.l. (1930), Adviser to Htc Governor, tinifed 
Provinces, b. 9 November 1884. m. Gladys 
Hope, rf. of It. Hope Ilobcrtfion, Glasgow. 
ICdiic. : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow UnivcrBlty 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
OtTiccr. Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Dnder-Secrctary, 
Depnt.y Sccretarj’ and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Lucknow, U.P. . 

SJHTH, Aleeiit, General Manager, Tlic British 
India General Insurance Co., Ltd. b. 27tli 
October 1902. tii. IQtiv Sept. 1932. One son 
and one daughter. Joined 
Head Office staff of London 
A Lancashire Insurance Co., 
Ltd., London, 1919. Trans- 
ferred to tho C.alcutta 
Brandi of that Company, 
1023. Joined tlic Britisli 
India General Insurance Co. 
Ltd., Head Ofllce in 1928 as 
Assistant Manager. Ap- 
pointed General Manager, 
1935. Chibs', AYHllngdon 
Sports Club, Bombay Gym- 
khana. Cricket Club of India, Bombay Flying 
Club and Bomliay Football Club. Address: 
Mehta House, Apollo Street, Fort, Bomb.ay. 

SMITH-PEAIISD, Thomas Lawrence Hart, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.K.S., Principal, Hajkumar 
College, Baipur. Member, Indian Public 
Sciiools Conference ; Chairman, 1939-41. b. 
July 1893. fii. Miss Katherine W.aghorn, two 
sons. b. June 1920 and June 1932. Kduc.: 
Marlborougli College and St. John's College, 
Oxford. Addresses : llajkumar College, liai- 
pur ; C/o Me.s.srs. Lloyds Bank lAd., Cox 
and King’s Brandi, G, Pall Mall, London, 
S.AV. 1, and Launceston, Cornwall. 

.SMITH, AVai.ter ItoiiEiiT George, c.i.e. (1937), 
B.^R-.\T-LAW : Mcmlicr, rodcral Publle Service 
Connni>^‘=ion, Delhi, 1942. b. .5tli Nov. 1887 
ti! . Kllen, d. of tile late Joiin Cochrane. J'due. ; 
Gro\'e Park Seiiool. Wrexliam and Gray’s 
Inn. Joined Police Service, Dec. 1908, 
as As-^istant Superintendent ; Siijierinlendcnt 
of Police, March 1921 ; Dy. Cominl-sioner 
of Police. Bomliay 1P;)2; Offg, Deputv 
Incpertor-tiencral of Po’ire. M:irdi 1932'; 
Cominb<ioner of Police, liombav, 1933 ; 
awanifd icing’s Police Med.ll 1933. ' Adiret! : 
Metcalfe Hou'-o, Delhi. 



SOBHA SiNOn, THE IION’BEE SARPAR BAHAPUR, 
O.B.E. (1938) ; Landlord, Miliowncr, and 
Contractor. Jfember, Central Legislative 
Assembly (1938). Afember, Council of State, 
(1939). b. 1890. JUduc. : 

Klialsa Collegiate Sdiool, 

Amritsar and privately. 
m. Slirimati AVarinm Kaur, 
d. of S. Harbcl Singh, 
llais, Factory owner, 

J a r h a n w a 1 a, 1905. 

Director, Heserve Bank 
of India, (1938) ; Trustee, 

Ddlii Improvement Trust, 

(1038) ; Director, Ddlii, 

Clotii A General Mills and 
several other leading 
business concerns. Member, Ddlii Afuniclpal 
Committee, 1016-1930 ; Vice-President, New 
Ddlii Municip.al Committee since 1030 and Pre- 
sident, 1938. Honorary Jfagistrnte since 1910. 
Elected Chairman, Punjab Cliambcr of Coin- 
merco, 1939 and 1941. Elected Deputy 
President, Associated Chamliers of Commerce, 
Calcutta, 1942. Address: “Baikuntb," New 
DcUii. 

SOLA, The REV. JfARCiAP, S.J., Fh. D., If.A, 
Former Principal of tho Atcnco do Afanlla 
Institution from 1910-1020. Professor of 
Logic and Plillosopliy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 6. Nov. 7, 1872 In tlic province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at Bt. 
Louis, ilo., U.S.A. In 1000. Kdiic, : Vlch. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Sfo., U.S.A. 
■Went to tho Philippines. On tho staff bf 
tho Manila Observatory under tlio Spanish 
and tlio American Governments from 1807 
to 1903. A Dclogoto to the VTorld’s Fair 
held In Bt. Louis, U.S.A., In 1004, Prof, 
for several years at the Atcnco do Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1910 to 1020, On tlio Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pitb- 
lieations: Author of “The Jfetcorofoglcnl 
Service of the Philippine Islands. " " A 

Study of Seismic 'Waves'*. Contrlhutor to 
tlio montliiy review ’’ Baron y Fe” edited 
at Madrid. Author of “A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavlcr’e 
College, Cruickshank Bead, Fort, Bombay. 



"Tr: 


SUilAJlA, HARAjrsni Jethariiai, b. at 

Bdapiir, 13th Alay 1002. Belongs to tlio 
Lohnna community of Cutdi. e. Bclapiir 
and Bomb.ay. >«. Sakarbal, 
dauglitor of Mr. Vcljibliai of 
Sumarl Boba (Cutcli), Has 
one son and 4 daughters. 
St.artcd Inninc-'s at Bclapur 
1926. Joined ’fes^r*. 
Laeliinandas Baniprat.np 
Kliatod to st.art sugar bu»l- 
nc’-'s in tlic name of Mc-^srs. 
Sobliariiand Bamnarayan 
K h a t o d as working 





jiartner In 1927. Sf.irted a 
sugar-candy factory of b!^ 
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Opened grain shops in Cutch as a relief 
measure of the 1940 famine and started a free 
ambulance service to his . community, in 
Bombay City and suburbs. Address : Man- 
aging Agents, Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd., 
Mahatma Gandhi Load, Fort, Bombay. 

SOMAN, Hamoha.ndea Ganeh, District Pleader, 
Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Council, 
b. 24th November 1876 ; m. Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman ; JEduc: : Satara. Started practice at 
Satara (1900); edited a Weekly named 
Frakash for 15 years; was member of 
_ Bombay Council for Satara Dlst., 1924-26 
‘ and 1934-36 ; was a follower of Lok. 
Tilak ; member of the Congress for more 
than 30 years; elected in 1937 on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Leg. Council ; elected 
President of Satara Muncipality in 1938 for 
triennial period ; appointed Chairman of 
Directorate Board, W. I. Ins. Co. for second 
time in 1940 and on the Board of Directorate 
of United Western Bank, Satara ; convicted 
under Cri. Law Amend. Act in 1930 but 
acquitted in H. C. ; confined in jail as detenu 
in 1932 -and in Jan. 1941 under Defence of 
India Rules and released in December 1941. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 

SO^IEUVELL, Theodore Howard, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch. (Camb.), P.R.C.S. (Eng.), Kaiser- 
i-Hind Medals, 1929 and 1939; Medical 
V '. Missionary'. 6. 16th April, 1890 ; w. Margaret, 
'h d. Of Sir James Hope Simpson. Three s. 
Educ. : Rugby School, Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, and University College Hospital, 
London, (First class, Parts I and II of Nat. 
Science Tripos, Cambridge). Capt., R.A.M.C., 
in B.E.F., 1916-18 Casualty Clearing Station 
(mentioned in despatches) ; Member of 
Everest E.speditions, 1922 and 1924 ; Joined 
London missionary Society in 1923, and 
has since been then at the Mission Hospital 
at Neyyoor, Travancore. Publications; 
After Everest (1930) ; Knife and Life in India 
(1940) ; numerous articles in various journals 
on surgical and mountaineering subjects. | 
Address : Neyyoor, Travancore, S. India. 

SONALKAR, V. R., B.A. (Bom.), C.A.I.B. 
(London), Manager, The Bank of Baroda,Ltd., 
Calcutta, b. 2nd February 1900. Educ. : at 
Deccan College, Poona and Wilson College, ! 

Bombay. Took up Banking 
as a career. Joined the 
Central Bank of India Ltd. 1 
in 1922. Worked in connec- ' 
tion with the amalgamation 
of the Tata Industrial Bank 
with the Central. Visited 
Central Bank’s Branches 
at Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Madras, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
etc., as Inspector. Was 
Agent of the Central 
Bank at Rangoon, Karachi and Amritsar. 
Was specially deputed to organise, manage 
and control the Bank’s large investments 
against agricultural produce in the big grain 
markets (Mundis) of the Punjab. Joined the 
• Bank of Baroda Ltd., as the Chief Accountant 
at Head Office in 1937. Was a co-opted 
Member of the Committee of the Indian 


Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Appointed 

' to deal with the proposed Banking legislation 
(1940). Associate of the Institute of Bankers, 
London. Author of an instrUcti%’e and 
interesting Book “ Banking Frauds in India ” 
A Rotarian. Was Treasurer of /the Rotary 
Club at Baroda. Address : C/6 The Bank 
of Baroda, Ltd., 11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

I 

S OOND ARDASS MORARJT, Merchant, 
Municipal Councillor and member, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Joined 
Krishna Premji & Co., in 1920. b. 21st 
January 1904. Educ. at the 
Esplanade High School, 

Bombay, m. to Miss Jayabai, 

3 sons and 2 . daughters. 

Extensive continental in-, 
eluding English tour in 
1928. Municipal Councillor, 

Bombay Municipal ' Cor- 
poration since 1932 and 
Member, B.P.C. C. since 1933. 

Has served as Chairman, 

Works Committee and , 
subsequently of ■ the Law, - 

Revenue and General Pirrposes Committee of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Has 
also acted as deputy leader of the Bombay 
Municipal Congress Party. President, 
Swadeshi Market. Office address : 43, Forbes 
Street, Fort, Bombay, ' 

SOPARKAR, Gordhandas Bhaidas, L'.C.E., 
F.S.I., A.M.T.P. Inst. (Lond.), Consulting 
, Surveyor to the Govt, of Bombay.- &. May'12, 
1888; m. in 1908 to Taragauri,',decd. 1931, 
d. of Sheth Ranchhoddas Varjivandas. 
Educ. : Elphinstone High School and College 
and Engineeriing College, Poona ; recipient 
of several prizes and Govt. Scholarships 
in School and College career ; received special 
training in London in Valuation of Real 
Property and Town Planning ; Taken up 
in the Town planning and Valuation Depart- 
ment in 1914 ; officiated as Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt, from June 1919 to Jariy. 
1920 ; Deputy Asstt. Consulting Surveyor 
to Govt., 1920-30 ; Asstt. Consulting Surveyor, 
to Govt., 1930-39 ; Consulting Surveyor to 
Govt, since December 1939 ; was on deputa- 
tion to Bhavnagar State for about 4 months 
in 1935, where he designed the' beautiful Krish- 
nanagar as a suburb of Bhavnagar City ; was 
also deputed for a short period to the State of 
.Chhota Udepur in July 1939, for advice in 
Toum. Improvement ; was also on deputa- 
tion to advise Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay, and 
designed for them the layout for a new Indus- 
trial to\vn near Dwarka. Address : Poona. 

SORLEY, Herbert Tower, M.A., D.Litfc, 
C.I.E. (1939), I.C.S., Commissioner, Northern 
Division, Ahmedabad. b. 12th April 1892; 
m. to Marjorie Davidson, d. of the late George 
Niven, Surgeon, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
Two ds. Educ. : Aberdeen Grammar School, 
Aberdeen University ; and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S. in 1914, India 1915 ; 
served in numerous official capacities in 
Bombay Presidency and been M.L.A.. Central 
Legislative Assembly, Collector of Bombay, 
Secretary to Governmeiit, General'- and 
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JWucational Departments and Cliief Sccretarj- 
to Govt., rolitical and Services Department. 
rttUicaliowi : 1. (n-itb A. H. Dracup) ; 

The Census toUnnes for 1031 relating to liombatj 
Presidenoj including Sind; 2. The Marine 
Fisheries of Jiombay Presidency (1033 ) ; 
3. Shah Ahdul Latif of lihit (1940). Address : 
Shalil Bagli, Alimedabad. 

SOUTER, Edwaud JUtheson, G.I.E. (1935) ; 
Controller of Supplies, U.P. (Department of 
Supply). Eonnerly Jlanaglnsi Director, Ford 
& Macdonald Ltd., Carvnpore. h. January 
20, 1891, ni. Dorothy Mary Andreao. Kdne.i 
Inverness Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford 
& Macdonald Ltd. in 1908 ; represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in Lower House 
of United Provinces Legislature from 1920-40 ; 
Hon. Chairman, Ca^^•npore Improvement 
Trust, 1931-1939. Address : Civil Lines, 
Cawnpore. 

SPACKMAX, CoL. William Collis, I.M.S., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.B.,D.S.(Lond|),F.B.C.S. 
(Ed.), F.B.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.C.P.S., J.P., 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Bihar, h. 23 Sept. 1889. m. Audrey Helen 
Smith. Fduc. : Trent College, and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. War 
Service, 1914-18 : SIcsopotamia and Turkey 
(Prisoner of M'ar, 1910-18). Wounded; 
twice mentioned in dispatches. Frontier Medal, 
1923, Transferred to Civil Employ, Bom- 
bay Presidency, 1924. Professor of Midwiferj’ 
and Gynaecology, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, 1927-1941. Publications : ’SnmcTOMs 
articles on professional subjects in various 
Journals. Address : Patna. 

SPENCE, Sir George Hemming, M.A., Oxon., 
Kt., 1939, C.I.E., 1931, C.S.I., 1937, Secretary, 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
b. Cth Nov. 1888. m. to Constance Isabel, 
daughter of the Rev. T. N. H. Sraith-Pcnrsc. 
Fduc. ; .at Marlborough College and Trinity 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1912; 

Served in the Punjab till 1919, and thcrc.aftcr 
under the Government of India. Address : 
8, Hastings Road, New Delhi. I 

SPvTNIVASA MCRTI, Captain G., B.A., B.L., j 
M.B.. C.M.. Vaidya R.atna. 6 . 1687. jn. | 
Srimati Sringaram'mal. Fduc.: Madr.as ' 
University, .awarded 2 State scholarships, the | 
.lohnstonc and many other medals and 
prizes. Served as Lecturer, surgeon, and j 
Superintendent in Madras Medical Schools and 5 
Colleges and in many Civilian and War bos - 1 
pit.als ; Secretary, 'Usman Committee on! 
Indigenous Medicine : Elected President, ; 
Ajairvcda Mahamandal, Nasik Session, 1029 ; i 
one of tlje foundc.-s of the Madras Medical' 
.^ssochation ; for many years Secretarj’ of the ; 
AssDci.ation .and Editor, Madras 'Medical 
denrn:,;! ; Retired. Priuciiwl, Government^ 
Indian Medical School, Awarded “ Vaidya ! 
Ratiw" Birthday Honours, l'.i32 ; Treasurer! 
:uid P.a>t Recording St-cretary, Tiieo?ophic:il ■ 
Snd'.ty, .\dyar ; Din'etor, Adyar Library and ; 
r.diior, Adyar Libmry Series; Foun'ler and. 
First President , Academy of Indian Medicine,! 
Jladra':. .Id l-e,.-.- .Adyar, Madra-=. 1 


SRINn^VSAN, ICASTUiti, B.A., Jl.anaglng 
Editor, The Hindu, Madras ; President, All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ; eldest 
son of the late S. ICnsturi Ranga Iyengar, 
Proprietor and Editor of The Hindu ; b. 
August 1887 ; graduated from the Madras 
Presidency College ; joined The Hindu as 
Joint Manager and assumed- Editorship in 
Fcbni.ary, 1934. Address : Sabannati, 

Mowbrays Road, Alwarpet, Madras. 



SRIVASTAVA, Dr. Sir, J.P., Kt., K.B.E., D.Sc. 
(Agra), D. Litt. (Lucknow), Jf.Sc., Tr.cii. 
(Viet.), A.3I.S.T., M.L.A., Apptd. Member. 
Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(Ciinl Defence) son of 
late Jlunshi Jankl Prasad 
Srivastava, Rais and 
Landlord, Bansl, District 
Basti ; Member, National 
Defence Council, b. IGth 
August 1889. m. on 2nd 
February 1907. Kailasb, two 
sons and five daughters. 

Fduc. : at Christ Church 
College, Cawnpore, Jfulr 
Central College, Allahabad 
and Manchester College of 
Technology, Large . business intere.st in 
Cawnpore. Controls the New Victoria 
Mills Co., Ltd., and the Indian Tiiirientinc 
& Rosin Co., Ltd., Director, All.ahabad Bank, 
Ltd., Western India Jfatch Co., Ltd., the Baza 
Textiles Ltd., Investa Industrial Corpor.atlon 
Ltd. and the Fafrukhabad Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd. Managing Director, the Pioneer Ltd., 
Represented Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce in U. P. Legislative Council, 1926-30, 
Elected unopposed to the new U. P. Legisla- 
tive Assembly from same constituency. 
Chairman, U. P, Simon Committee, 1923. 
Honorary Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement 
Trust, 1928-31. Jiinlstcr for Finance and 
Industries, U. P. Government, 1937. Knighted, 
1934. Awarded honorary D.Sc. (Agra Univer- 
sity) and honorary D. Litt. fLucknow Uni- 
versity), 1930. Address : Kaiiash, Cawnpore. 


SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., O.BJl., 
Special Oflleer with Suuar Controller, Govern- 
ment of India, b. lOtli Sept. 1891. tn. to 
the late Radha Pyarl Srivastava and again 
to Nawal KDhori Sriva'^t.ava Fduc.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad ; Municipal School 
of Technology, Jfaneheder ; Itoyal Tcchnieal 
College, Glasgow and University College. 
London : Jlanagcr, Cawnpore .Su'gar Works 
Distillery : Mana'gcr, Behar Sugar Work-, 
Paehrukhi ; and Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, U.P. Director, Imperial Institute of 
Sugar Technology (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. 
Address ; Sugar Controller’.s OfTiee, Govern- 
ment of India, Simla. 


STEPHENS, lAK Melviele, C.I.E., M..A., 
Assistant Editor and Director, Tlic Sta'.cmar., 
Calcutt-a. b. Februarj’ 1903. Fduc.: 
Winchester and King’s College, C.ambrlJr'’ 
(foundation scholar); Took 1st 
lionours in the Natural Seiences Trim's 
and again in the Historical Trip-os ; B- 
J. Smith P.eseareh Student, ar.-l Nuje-rv.: -■r 
in Hlstor}', King’s (k-Uegr, IC'gt-'-'O; Ivi's;*.'- 
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Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K,C,B., 1926-26; 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart., 1928- 
30; Deputy Director of Public Information 
with the Government of India, 1930-32; Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Skanchise Committee, 
1932; Director of Public Information, 1932-37. 
Awarded C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and Coronation Medal, 1937. Joined Staff of 
Statesman, 1937. Address : The " States- 
man,” Calcutta. 


STEWABT, Herbert Bay, C.I.E. (1939), 
M.Sc. (B.U.I.), E.B.C.Sc.I., D.I.C., E.D.A.; 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab, since 1932 , 
b. 10th July, 1890; 5. of Hugh Stewart. 
Ballj-ward, Go. Down; m. 1917, Eva, d. of 
PTilliam Bea, J.P., Ballygawley, Co. Tyrone. 
Educ. : Excelsior Academy, Banbridge ; 
Boyal College of Science, Dublin; Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Military Service, 1915-19 ; entered the Indian 
Agricultural Service as Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, 1920 ; Professor of Agriculture, 
Punjab, 1921-27 ; Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, 1928-32 ; Officiating Agricultural 
Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch, Government of India, 1938. 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council from 
time to time, 1927 -36; Bellow of the University 
of the Punjab, since 1929, and Dean of the 
Eaculty of Agriculture, since 1933. Publica- 
tions : various pamphlets on agriculture 
and farm accounts. Address : Lahore, Punjab, 
. India, 



l ABT, His E.xcellency Sir Thohas 

AEEXAKDER, K.C.S.L, 
(1939),-* K.C.I.E., (1937), 

C.S.I., (1935), M.A.. B.Sc., 
Governor of Bihar. 
Entd. LC.S. 1911 ; served in 
United Provinces 1912-18 ; 
on Military Service 1918 ; 
Assistant Collector Imperial 
Customs Service, Eangoon, 
1919, Dep. Bice Commis- 

sioner, Pumgoon, 1920 ; Bice 
Commissioner, 1921 ; 
Collector of Customs, 

Bangoon, 1923, Madras, 1925, and 
Bombay, 1928. Collector of Salt Bevenues, 
Bombay, 1932, Additional Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 1932; 
and Secretary Commerce Department, 1934 ; 
Member of Viceroy’s Executive ConneU from 
1937, Acting Governor of Bihar in 1938 ; 
Governor of Bihar from August 1939 ; 

Knight St. John, 1940 ; b. 26 Feb. 1868 ; 
son of late Alexander Stewart, of Largs, 
Ayrshire ; m. 30 Oct. 1914, Elsie, dau. of 
Crandon Gill of Hampstead, and has issue. 
Address : Bihar Governor’s Camp, India. 


STOKOE, Bet. Canon Ceou. George, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.B.G.S. (1929), Chaplain in 
Kashmir, b. 9th April, 1867, m. Ist, 
Hamet Louise Philbrick ; 2nd, Frances 
Cecilia Harington. Educ. : St. Patil’s School, 
London ; Trinity College, Oxford ; Wells 
Theological College. Ordained deacon in 
1893 and Priest in 1894 ; Curate in Leeds, 
Beading and Lancaster. Chaplain. H. M. 
Bengal .Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1899- 


1922; Cliaplain of Kashmir, since ■ 1924 ; 
has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. Address : Tlie Paisonage, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

STONE, The Hon. Sir Giebirt, Bar- 
at-Law, Cliief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1886. Educ. : Caius Coll., Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar from Llnroin's.Inn, 1911. 
Practised at the Common Bar; ;did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Cliancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts; Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20 ; Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals ; 
member of Mr. Lloyd George's Coal and Power 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
Higli Court, 1930. Publications : 15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of country Courts’ 
Practice, also on Kents Kestriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and- several historical 
books. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STONES, Sir Frederick, Kt.'(1941), O.B.B., 

J. P., M.L.A., Director, E. D. Sassoon & Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, b. October 4, 1886; in. ^ 
Sarah Danson. Educ. : at Culcheth, Central 
Secondary School; College of Technology, 
Manchester. "Served apprenticeship with 

•J. Howarth & Sons, Manuiacturers, Meadow 
Mills, Failsworth, 1903-04 ; Manager’s Assis- 
tant at Wilton 3Ifg. Co., Middletonj England, 
1904-08 ; Weaving Master, Bengal Cotton 
Mills, Calcutta, 1908-09 ; -Weaving Master, 
Swan Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 1909-10 ; Mills 
Superintendent, Bombay Dyeing &Mfg. Co., 
Bombay, 1910-20; Director, E. D. Sassoon 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay, since 1920. Address.- 
E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Dougall Koad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

STOTT, Major General Hugh, c.i.e., o.b.e., 

K. H.S., II.D., F.K.C.P., D.P.H., i.jr.s., SuTgeon- 
General -with the Government of Madras.- 
6. 18 July, 1884 ; m. Ethel Crisp. Educ. : 
Mercers’ School, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Univ. Joined LM.S. 1908. Publicalions : ' 
Malaria in Mandalaij, and many Scientific 
Contributions. Address: Adyar,- Madras. 

STOW, VINCENT Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
(Oxon.) ; C.I.E. (1934); laterae Hnma- 
niores (1906) (July 1931); Principal,' Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 6. 27th July 1883. tn. Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912). Educ.: Winchester Coil, 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
borough Coil., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
leges Cadre, I.E.S., 1907 Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Bajkumar Coll., 
Baipur, 1912 ; I. A. E. O., Active Service, 

M. E. F., 1918 ; attached to GivU Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Bajkumar Coll., 
Baipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Eetired from I. E. S. Cadre, 1938; 
Publications : Educational Works. Address.- 
Mayo College, Ajmer Bajputeua. . 
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STRETXELL, MaJ.-GkS. Sm C. B. DaSH-i 
\ vooi>, K.C.I.E. (1939), C.B. (1935); b. Cthj 
Aug. 1881. - in. Margery Gillian dc Ilnnc, 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., M.D., 
F.B.C.S. Editc. : Wellington College and 
R. M. C. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, 
Jan. 1900 ; 13tli Rajputs, 1901 ; Wazi- 
ristan Blockade, 1901-2 (rucdal) ; 3rd 
Punjab Caviilrj- P. F. F., 1902; A. D. C. 
to G. O. C., 4th Quetta Div., 1910. Burma 
MU. Police, 1912 ; NMAI HKA. Exp., 
1911-12 ; received expression of thanks of 
Government of, India and Government of 
Burma, King’s Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914. 
Raised Service Squadron Ctli Inniskilling 
Dragoons, 1914-15. Great War Mespot. 
Exp. Force ; Despatches 3 times. Brevet of 
Lt.-Col. Brig. Ma. 7th Jlcerut Cav. Bde., 
.1917. D.A.Q.M.G., Karachi, 1919; G.S.O. 2, 
Karachi, 1919 ; Brig. Maj., 10th Cav. Bde., 
Palestine, 1920 ; Commdt., PA VO Cav. F.F., 
1924 ; Col., 1923 ; A.A.G., Kor-Com., 1928; 
Commander, 3rd Meerut Cav. Bde., 1929 ; 
B.G.S., South Com., 1932 ; D.Q.M.G., 1935 ; 
D.A.G., 1930 ; Commander, Peshawar 

Di-strict, 1930-40 ; Retired 1940 ; Bc-employed 
1941 ; Group Commander, Prisoners of War 
Camps, 1941, A.A.6., G.H.Q., India. Publi- 
cations : Contributions to magazines, Pro- 
fessional and, others. Address : C/o A. G. 
Branch, G.II.Q., India. 


SUBBARAYAN, THE HON. DR. PARAMASIVA, 
M.A.jB.C. L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam.6. 11th Sept. 1889. m. 
Radhabai Kudraal, d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Rangarao of Mangalore. Three *. one d. Educ.: 
Newington Scliool, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges .and Wadliam 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months In the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was nmember 
of AU-Indla Congress Committee In 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
192G-30. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937- 
39 ; Minister for Law, Sladras ; President, 
Madras Olympic -Association , Bo.ard of Control 
for Cricket in India, and Madras Hockey 
-Association and Madras Cricket Association. 
Address: '* Imawaddy House," Tyagarajana- 
gar, Madras. 


SUBRA>LANI-A Laksh.mu'ATHV Navakar 
Sri, K. of Idalyakottal Zamin. b. in 1914 
and ascended the ffoJiouSIst May 1941, after 
the death of his father Rao Bahadur Sri. L. 

K u m a r a muthuvenlat.at hlri 
Navakar. Educ.: at Sri 
Raiuakrishna Students 
Home, Mylapore, Madras, 
and the -Agricultural Col- 
lege at Coimbatore. He Is 
an active member of the 
Taluk War Propaganda 
Committee, Palni, Slember, 
Rural Reeon=tnjction Com- 
mittee, Palni, the Madras 
L:\ndholJcrs’ -As-ociation, 

, „ ^ Madri-- ; Director, India ! 

Life BeaeSt As uranee Society Ltd., Coim-' 



batorc and the Wliolcsalc Co-operative Stores, 
Madura ; President, Co-operative Stores, 
Idalyakottal. The Zemindari is an nneient 
and impartible one dating back to 1434 A.D. 
in the Palni Taluk of Madura District, having 
been granted for the meritorious services 
rendered by an old Immudy family of 
Warrjors. Address : Idaivakottai, Madura 
Dist. 


Cl 








SUBRAMANYAM, Palohat Ram.akrishna, 

M.A., Stock, Share and Finance Broker, b. 
on 5th June 1909 in Palghat. e. in Jly.sore. 
In 1929 obtained first rank in B.A. Degree 
Examination held by the 
Slysorc University witli 
Mathcmatic-s, Economics 
and Statistics as optional 
subjects. Was the reci- 
pient of four gold medals. 

Was a merit scholarship 
holder in the B.A. .as 
well as M.A. classes. 

Passed M.A. Degree with 
distinction with advanced 
Mathematics, Statistics 
and Mathcmatiegil Econo- 
mics as his special subjects, in. Miss Ambn- 

jam Harihara Iyer in 1930. 1 son and 1 
daughter. Joined Messrs. Batlivala and 

Karani, as Statistician, Investment Consul- 
tant and Sub-broker, 1933. After serving 
them for a period of eight years and three 
months, was elected a member of tlic Bombay 
Stock Exchange on October 7, 1041 and 
started independent bu.siness os a Stock, 
Share and Finance Broker on November 28, 
1941. Address: 01, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 




SUBEDAR, Manu, E.a. (Bomb.ay), Daksliln 
Fellow of the Elphinstonc College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barristcr- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Educ.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in JLatric from 
the School, Eiphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, London 
School of Economics, London University, 
South Kensington, Gray’s Inn ; Lecturer in 
Economics, Bombay University ; Profe.='or of 
Economics, Calcutta University; Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and C.alcutt-a. Partner, 
Igilji Naranji & Co. ; g.avc evidence on behalf, 
of the Indian Commercial Community before 
the Babington-Smith Committee ; wrote 
Ecp-aratc dissenting report on Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme and also on Housing 
Scheme ; Member, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Official Advjfr-r 0:1 
matters of technical finance to various In fbn 
States ; Nominated Memljer, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay (1930) ; Wrote ter-arate 
ilinorlty Report on the Indian 
Banking Enqui.-y Co.-nralttee. 19"“" 
Pre.-Sient, Iteiian Metc.’ranU’ Ci'- c' 
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6YED, Sin jrcHAMHAD Sa’adclla, Et. (1928), 
JI.A. (Chemistry), lOOG; B.L., 1007 ; 
b. Stay I8SG. Educ. : Cotton College, 
Gauliati, Assam ( F.A. ), Presidency 
College, . Calcutta, (SI.A. ); Eipon College, 
Calcutta, (B.L.). Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908 ; Practised as a 
La^^yer in Gauhati Courts, 1909-19 ; in the 
Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; ’ Jlember, 
Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 ; again 
since 1923 ; Minister, Assam Government in 
charge of Education and Agriculture, 1924-29 ; 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Law and Order and P.W.D., 
1929-30. Member in charge of Finance and 
Law and Order from Nov. 1930 to April 1934, 
Premier of Assam, April 1937 to Sept. 1938; 
and again from November, 1939-June ’42. 
Address ; G.auhati, Assam. | 

SYKES, Paul, B.Com., Canadian Govt. Trade 
Commissioner for India, Burma and Ces'lon.. 
b. Dec. 22, 1897. m. to Jean Campbell, d. of 
late Lt.-Col. H. It. Duff, It.C. A.M.C. Edtic. ; 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, (Ont.). 
Served with Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
1910-1919 ; in business, 1919-21 ; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, 1922-20 ; has served 
in present capacity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Manchuria, North China, Germany and in 
Calcutta. Address : Boyal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

TAMBE, Shripad BALWAKT, B.A., LL.B. 
f>. ,8 Dec. 1875. Edue.: Jabalpur (Hitka- 
flnl School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstonc 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee ; Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C.P. Legis. Council, 1917, 1920 and 1924 ; 
President, 0. P. Legis. Council, 3Iarcb 1925 . 1 
Horae Jlcmbcr, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Delegate to the 1st and 2nd Bound Table 
Conferences. Member, Indian Franchise Com- 

Affrtr/'ss • ?Cn<Tmip 


TANNAN, MoilAS Lal, JLCom. (Birm. ), 
Bar-at-Law, i.u.s., (Bed.). n.A., Special 

Offiee, War BLks Insurance, Gcner;il Manager, 
the Punjab National Bank. Lahore, 1937-39 ; ■ 
Principal and Professor of Bankine, S.vdenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bomlwy, I 

1920- 37; on deputation to the Government | 
of India, Commerce Dciartment, as Secretary, 1 
Indian Acconntanev Board and Under- 1 
Secretarj-, 1932-35. ' b. 2 May 1SS5. Presi-i 
dent, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 1927. 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society, ' 

1921- 23; Syndic of the Bombay University, t 
1923-24 to 1927-28; .Secretary, Accountanevj 
Diploma Board. Bombay, ; Dirtn-tor. Bonibav ! 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay’; ' 

. Member. Council Indian Institute of Banker's ; | 
Vutdicatior.s : •• Banking Law and Practice in I 
India," "Indian Currency and Banking! 
Problems," jointly with Prof. K, T. Shah,] 
and .tcvcral pamphlets such as the " Banking i 
Needs of India," " Indian Currency and the! 


War," " Begulation of Banks in India,” etc. 
Address: The Cliff, Carmichael Boat!, 
Bombay. 

TASKED, Sin Theodore James, Kt., cr. 1937, 
C.I.E., 1932 ; O.B.E., 1919 ; I.C.S. ; services 
lent to Hyderabad Government as Slcmbcr of 
Council, (Bevenue and Police Portfolios) ; b. 
20 Jan. 1884 ; s. of late Bev. John Greenwood 
Tasker, D.D. m. 1915, Jessie Helen Mcllis- 
Smith, (Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Jlcdal) ; three s. 
one d. Educ. : King Edward’s Scliool, 
Birmingliam ; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(Major Scholar in Classics, First Class Honours 
Classical Tripos). Entered I.C.S. , IPOS; 
i Under-Sccretary to JIadras Government, 
1913-16 ; District Magistrate, Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, 1917-22 ; 
Commissioner of Coorg, 1923-20 ; services 
lent to Government of Nizam of Hyderabad, 
1927, as Director-General of Bevenue and 
Bevenue SecreUiry ; Jlember of Council, 1935. 
Address : Begampet, Hyderabad Deccan, 
India ; South Barn, Swanage, Dorset. 

TAUNTON, IVON- HOPE, C.I.E. (1041); B.A. 
(Cantab.) ; I.C.S. 6. 19, Dec. 1890. , Educ. ; 
Uppingham and Clare College, Cambridge; 
Asstt. Collector and Jlagistratc in Sind, 1914 ; 
on military service, 1017-10; Offg. Collector 
and Dist. Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg. Dy. (Com- 
missioner, 1924 ; Offg. Collector and Di-st, 
Magistrate, 1925 ; Cliainnun, Cattle Tiicft 
Commission, 1925 ; Offg. Collector and 
Superintendent of Stamps, 1920 ; Offg. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Home and 
Ecclesiastical Departments, 1920; Offg. 
Deputy Secretarj* to Government, Finance 
Department, 1927 ; in foreign service ns 
Finance and Bevenue Member ; Kliairpur 
State Executive Council, 1927 ; Offg. Collector, 
Sholapur and Political Agent, Aknlkot, 1032 ; 
Collector, 1032 ; appointed Commissioner, 
Bonihaj* Municipality, 1034. Chief .Secretarj* 
to Government, Sind, 1939 ; Bevenue Com- 
missioner and Bevenue Secretarj* to Govcni- 
ment of Sind, 1940. Address : Karachi. 

TAY'LOB, Sir James Braid, K.C.I.E. (1939), 
M.A., Barrlster-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), Kt. 
(1935), C.I.E. (1932) ; Governor, Beservo 
Bank of India, b. 21 April 1891. tn. Betty 
d. of H. Coles, Esq., Indian Police. Ed"e. : 
Edinburgh Academy and Univcrslt j*. Indian 
Civil Service. 1914; Under-Secrctarj*, Central 
Province^ Government, 1920; Commerce 
Department, Government of India, 1920-22. 
Deputy Controller of Currenej*, Calcutta, 
1924 ; Bomh.aj*, 1925 ; Controller of Currenej*, 
Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secretarj*. Finance 
Department, Government of India upto 
1935 ; Deputj* Governor, Bc-erve Bank of 
India, 1935. Governor, 1937 ; re-appointed, 
1942. Address: Beserve Bank of India, 
Jlint Boad, Bonil)a>*. 

TAYLOB. Major-General Sir John. Kt.. j:.):. 
cli. I!., M.i). (Hons.), L.i'H., D.S.O., t'.i.r-. Idr.. 
Central Bc-earch Institute. Ka'auli. A. 14tb 

Feh., 1681 : M. Katherine i;vr!yu. 

Alexander Monro, o.i.E., Eduy. : 'J -]- 

Enterc-d I.M.S. IPOO. .MmiVi*. I’.'afu' ’■'■ ''-'y:. 
Commbsion, 190’.>-19rJ. .Serai-.-e *'* '* 
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War, 1914-18 Trance, Egypt, Mesopotamia ; 
Med. Officer of Health, Baghdad, 1919; 
D.P.H. Assam, 1920-21 ; subsequent service 
In Medical Research Dept., Dir., Pasture 
Institute of Burma ; Dir., Haffltine Institute, 
Bombay; Dir. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, from 1932 and Editor Indian Journal 
of Medical Research. Publicatiom : Numer- 
ous papers and memoirs on plague, cholera 
and other bacteriological subjects in the 
Indian J ournal of Medical Research. Address: 
Belvedere, Kasauli. 

EHRI, Li.-Coh. H.H, Maharaja Sir Naren- 
DRA Shah, K.C.S.I., LL.D., of Teliri- 
Garhu-al State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born, 1921. Succeeded, 1913. 
Educ. ; Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhival State). 

'HAKERSEY, 'Devidas Madhowji, J.P., and 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, merchant, 
b. 1873, an under-graduate, joined his father’s 
business at the age of 20 and since the death 
of his father and uncle, is In 
sole charge of the import 
business. His firm, 
Madhowji Thakersey, Sons 
& Co., was one of the pro- 
moters of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and the 
Indian Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd. Was Vice- 
Chairman in 1922 and Chair- 
* --V’ man of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, 1923; was the 
-- member on the 

jmbay Port Tnist representing the Indian 
•lerchants Chamber and Piecegoods Mer- 
chants Association from 1922 to 1932. Was 
a member of the Local Board of the Reserve 
Bank of India for the first term of 3 years. 
Chairman of the Indian Mercantile Insurance 
Company and the Bombay Piece-goods Mer- 
chants Association for the last 8 years. 
Chairman of the Trustees Board of the exten- 
sive properties belonging to the Halai Bhatia 
Community ; and the Bombay Branch of the 
Akhil Hind Varnashram Sw.araj Sangh, 
and Presided at the All India Gathering of 
the Sangh held at Madras in 1937, a promoter 
of the Sanatan Paper, “ Indian Mirror ”. He 
was appointed by the Bombay High Court as 
Receiver of all the properties of Nathdwara- 
Shrine in British India in the year 1934 and 
still continues in the office. He is on the 
Committees appointed by the Udaipur Dar- 
bar and the Baroda Government for the 
important shrines situated in their territories. 
Has built dharamshalas at many places in 
India and founded other charitable insti- 
tutions like Pathshala, Annakshetra and 
Ajuirved (dispensaries) in India. Address : 29C, 
Doongarsi Road, Walkeshwar. 

THAKURDAS, Sm Pueshotamdas, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.B.E. (See under Purshotamdas.) 

THOJIBARE, Rao Bahadur Y. a., B.A., 
Diwan, Sangli State. Rao Sahib (1934), 
Rao Bahadur (1937). Edue. : Bombay Univer- 
sity. J oined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Superinten-: 


dent, ctc„ twice officiated as Dewan ; joined 
Indore State service and held position as Judge, 
Nazim Adalat Court ; Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District; Dewan, Sitamau, 1912- 
21; practised as pleader at Poona, 1921-22; 
Legal Adviser to Meherban Shrimant 
Captain Pattesinhrao Raje Saheb of Akalkot; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot State, 
1923; joined Sangli State service, 1923; 
accompanied His Highness of Sangli to the 
First Round Table Conference, 1980, and 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
delegate to Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1933. 
Address : Sangli. 

THORNE, Sir John Anderson, K.C.I.E. 
(1942); C.S.I. (1938); Secretary, Governor- 
General’s Secretariat, (Public), b. 17 Oct. 
1888. s. of James Cross Thorne, m. 1914, 
Dorothy Horton ; one s, one d. Ediic. : 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. Indian Civil Service, 1911j Madras 
Presidency, 1912. Address .••Delhi/Sunla. 

THUBE, Rao Bahadur Vithadrao Laxman- 
RAO, M.L.A., Landlord, Merchant and 
Contractor, Poona, in 1883, received his early 

. education in Poona. In 
recognition of his meritori- 
ous services he, was made a 
Rao Bahadur. Member, 

Poona Suburban Municipa- 
lity and its President during 
1935-1940. Elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 
1937. Member G. I. P. 

Railway Advisory Board, 

The District War Com- 
mittee, The Maratha 
Officers’ Recruiting Com- 
mittee, The Maratha Central Recruiting Board, 
the Regional Transport Authority, Poona and 

! Director of the Vikram General Assurance 
Coy., Bombay, Brilliant Pictures Ltd., Bombay, 
the Indo-Coramerce Industrial Trust, Bombay 
and Oriental Pharmaceutical Industries Ltd., 
Bombay, m. Tarabai, d. of Ganpatrao Deorao 
Thosar of Ahmednagar, has one son and two 
daughters. Clubs: Western India Turf Club, 
the New Poona Club and the Deccan Liberal 
Club. He has handsomely donated to deser- 
ving educational and charitable institutions, 
amongst which mention may be made of 
Rs. 15,000 to Shri Shivaji Maratha High 
School, and several scholarships at Nasik and 
Umraoti. Address : 1247, Shukrawar. Peth, . 
Poona City. 

TITUS, Murray Thurston, Ph.D., D.D. 
Orientalist, and Principal, Lucknow Christian 
College, b. Nov. 5th, 1885 ; m. Olive 
Glasgow. Educ. : Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, B.A., 1908; and Hon. D.D., 1926 ; 

Hartford, Conn., Seminary Foundation, 

Ph.D., 1927. Prof, of English, Lucknow 
Christian College, 1910-1913 ; Author : Indian 
Islam , 1930 ; Islam for Beginners, 1931 ; 
The Young Moslem Boohs at Life, 1937,- etc. 
Associate Editor, Moslem World Qnarterlp. 
Address : Lucknow Christian College, Luck- 

L now. 
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of the State Forces carrying off a prize for 
tent-peggiug. He is also an excellent photo- 
grapher; sharing this hobby mth His Highness 
the Maharaja and is now developing interest 
in tennis and similar open air games. His 
Higlmess is Honorary LieUtenant-Colonel of 
HisHiglmess the Maharaja’s Bodyguard and 
Honorary Colonel of the Travancore Univer- 
sity Labour Corps. He has just assumed the 
position of Chief Scout of the Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association. Address: Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 


^ItAVAHCOBE ; Kaotika TmPNAi., Bani 
Lakshmi Bayi, Her Highness the First 
Princess of Travancore. b. on 17th September 
1916. Is the only daughter of Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi and the only 



tion, plays tennis, is a gifted singer and 
vs on the Veena. In January 1934, she 
'ed I/ieiitenant Colonel Goda Varraa Baja, 
onofoneofthe ancient Bullng Families 
•f existed in Travancore before the 18th 
<+’jry. On the 5th of January 1938, she 
ve birth to a son, Prince Avittara Tirunal, 
who is the First Prince of Travancore or heir- 
presumptive. Address : Kaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum. 


rBlPUBA : Captain H.H. Mahakaja Manikya 


Sir BiR BiKRAJi Kishoee Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. b. 19th 
August 1908; succeeded, ISth August 1923, 
invested with powers 19th August 1927 ; »n. 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Bah-ampur 
and on her demise married the eldest daughter 
of H.H. Maharaja of Panna. Address: 
Agartala, Tripura. 


CBIVEDI, Chandulal Madhavial, I.C.S., 
.B.A. (Bom.), O.B.E. (1931), C.I.E. (1935), 
C.S.I. (1941). Chief Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces and Berar,Hagpur. b. 2nd 
July 1893 ; m. Kusum Trivedi. Edi(e. : Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1917, and served 
as Asstt. Commissioner, Central Provinces 
till Eov. 1921 : after serving in various capaci- 
ties, was posted as Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, 
1932-35, (Offg. Joint Secretary, April 1934 
to September 1934) ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of India Secretariat Organisation Committee, 
1935-30 ; Commissioner, Berar, 1936 ; Com-, 
missioner, Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37 ; 
Chief Secretary ' to Government, C.P. and 
Berar, from 1937 Addrm : Ifagpur. - 


TURNER, Alfred Charles, M. A. (Cantab.), 
C.I.E., M.B.E. (Military), 1919, I.C.S. Addl. 
Secy., Finance Dept., Govt, of India, b. March 
12, 1892 ;'m. Gladys Blanche Hoskins. Editc. .' 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Served in 
Great ' War August, ■ 1914 — ^May, 1919, 

partly in Royal Fusiliers and partly as 
Inspector of Propellant Explosives, Ministry 
of Munitions, retired as Captain • Served in 
U.P. from May, 1920, till March, 1938, last 
2 years as Finance Secretary. Publications: 
Settlement Report of Rao Bareli JDistrict, 
U.P., 1926-29 ; Census Report of the U.P., 
1931. Address : Finance Dept., Govt, of 
India, New Delhi/Simla. 

TWYNAM, H.E. SIR Henry JOSEPH, K.C.S.I. 
cr.l940; C.S.I. 1937; CJ.E. 1934., Governor, 
Central Provinces and Berar : bi' 24th April 
1887 ; s. of Charles Henry Twymam and Mary 
Sophia Piggot; m. 1915, 

Muriel Hearson : one s. and 
two d. Ediic. : Ratcliffe 
College ; ' Rouen ; Univer- . 
sities of Manchester ' (B.A. 

■ Hons.), London, Lausanne. 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1909 ; Assistant Magistrate, 

East Bengal and Assam, 

1910 ; Political Department, 

Government of Bengal 
1914 ; I.A.R.O. 1915-18 
, (Captain and Adjutant 
.2/123rd Outram’s Rifles), Vice-President, 
Cooch Behar State Council 1920-24 ; District 
Magistrate, Mymensingh 1925-27 ;- Revenue 
and Irrigation Secretary', Government of 
Bengal, 1929-31 ; Additional Secretary, 
Political Department and ,0£Bciating Chief 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, 
Presidency and Chittagong Divisions of 
Bengal 1083-34 ; Acting Governor of Assam, 
1939 ; Acting Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and then Governor, 1940. 
Eecrealions : golf, riding. Clubs : East India 
and Sports, Lymington Yacht. Address: 
White House, Barton-on-Sea, Hants ; Gover- 
nor’s Camp, Central Provinces and Berar. 

TYABJEE, Camar S., Managing Agent, H.E.H, 
The Nizam’s Industrial Trust Fund for the 
management of Osmanshahi Snils and Azam 
Jahi Mills, b. 28th March 1902. Editc. : St. 

Xaviers’ School and College. 
After education joined his 
family concern, Tyvabjee'*' 
Co., and in 1923 became its 
sole proprietor, rh. 1923, 
youngest daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hy'dari. 
Appointed Agent, H.E.H. 
The Nizam’s (Jovt. 1930. 
Director'^representing H.E. 
H. The Nizam on the mills 
belonging to the Currim- 
bhoy group from 1932 until 
liquidation. Chairman, Advisory Board, 
Osmanshahi and Azam - Jahi Mills Ltd., 
Hyderabad State which are managed by the 
Industrial Trust Fund of H.E.H. The Nizam. 
He is also ex-officio. director of the mills. 
Chairman. Board of Directors, Khangaum 
Ginning Co., Ltd., and the Kurraohee , Press 
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Co., LW. Director, Boinliay Talkies Ltd.,] 
and the Anrangabad Mills Ltd., Jt. Hon. 1 
Secretary, Bombay War Gifts Fund inaugu- 
rated by H. E. the Governor in June 1040 
to collect funds for a Squadron of .aeroplanes 
for the defence of India. One of the delegates 
who went with H. E. the Governor to Pesha- 
war for the naming ceremony of the Bombay 
Squadron to the I.A.F. Member, Bomb.ay 
Industrial Dispute Buies since 1939, repre- 
senting the interests of Employers. Trustee, 
Sarmaya-Jamat-c-Suiaimanl. Hon. Secretary, 
Adam’s Wvlle Jlcmorial Hospital in Bombay 
192G-3C. ' it. Hon. Secretary, Safety First 
Association of India. Address : Currlmhhoy 
House, 12/14, Outram Bead, Fort, Bombay. 


TYABJI, HUSAIN Badhoddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab. 1890 ; .T.P., B.ar-at- 
Law', Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Cliicf Judge. Bctircd. 
b. lltli October 1873. m. Miss Bazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Edttc.: Anjum an -e-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier's School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. President, 
Downing College Debating Society, Cambridge, 
Indian Majlis, Caml)ridgc, Anjuman-q-Islam, 
London, Vice-president, London Indian 
Society, Member, British India Committee, 
London. Practised in the Bomb.ay 
High Court. Address : “ Chateau Marne,” 
34, Jfarzbanabad, Andhcri. 


at Bradfield, Berks, 1887; at St. Mary’s 
Whitechapel, 1888-90; arrived Kashmir 
N. India, Church Missionary Society, 1890; 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal Ist Class, 1912; 
and Bar, 1929 ; Canon Emeritics 1042. Piib- 
liealiom : " Character Building ” ; “ Kashmir 
in Sunlight and Shade.” liecreafiom : Boat- 
ing, swimming. Address : Srinagar, Kashmir, 
B. India. 


TYBBELL, CHKiSTOPnEk HAitOhD, J.P., 
F.B.G.S., Accountant, Eastern Bank Limited, 
Bombay, b. July, 1898, eldest son of Cluris- 
topher Tjurell, A.M.I.C.E., of Belfast, m. 
Margaret, daughter of Major 
B. Koble, B.I.B., has one 
daughter, Valerie (13). 

Educ. : Merchant Taylors’ 

School, (Crosby) and 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 
actively interested in Boy 
Scouts since . arrival in 
India in 1020; ’Served with 
2nd Battalion Boyal Irish 
Bides 1917-1918 ; Deputy 
Chief Commissioner of Iraq 
Boy Scouts Association 
(1920) ; District Commissioner, Boy Scouts, 
Bombay, since 1037 ; Deputy^ Camp Cliief, 
Boy Scouts Association in India since 1938. 
Publications; Adventures in Scoutin;; (1934), 
Address ; The Eastern Bank Ltd., Fort 
Bombay. 



TYMMS, Sir Frederick, Kt. (1941), b. Wales, 
4th August 1889; t. William Henry Tymms. 
Educ.: Tenby and King’s College, London. Di- 
rector of Civil Aviation in India, 1931 ; M.C., 
1910 ; Chevalier do L’ordre de la Courronne ; 
Belgian Croix de Guerre, 1017 ; C.I.E., 1935 ; 
F.B.Ac.S. ; War service ; South Lancashire 
Beglmcnt and Boyal Flying Corps; British 
Aviation Jllssion to U.S.A., 1918; Civil 
-Aviation Department, Air Ministry from 1919 ; 
late Air Jlinistry Superintendent, Cairo- 
Knrachi Air Boute and Clilcf Technical 
Assistant, Air Ministiy ; Bepresentative of 
Govt, of India witli Britisli Purchasing 
Comniis.sion to U.S.A., 1940. Publicafions : 
Part author “Commercial Air Transport”, 
1920 ; " Flying for Air Survey Pliotography”, 
Scientific papers on Air Kavigation and Air 
Boutes for Boyal Aeronautical Society. 
Address : Xcw Dcliii, Simla. 

I 

TYXDALE-BISCOE, Bet. Cecil E.aele, M A. ! 
Principal of C. M. S. Schools, Kashmir, K. 
India ; Hon. Canon, Lahore Cathedral of, 1932 ; ' 
b. Holton, Oxon, 0th Februarv 1603, t. ofl 
William Earle Biscoo, J.P., d’.L., of Holton 
Park, Oxon ; m. 1901, BLanche Violet, d. of 
Bcv. Bicliard Burges ; three r. one d. Educ: 
Park Hal!, nr. Evesham ; Bradfield College; 
JcMs College, Cambridge. Coxed the Cam- 
bridge boat 1884, deleated Oxford, and the 
Jesus College boat, head of the river for tliree 
yeare and won the Grand Challenge at Henley, i 
1S«C; deacon, 16S7; priest, 1690; enrate! 


TYSON, Geoffrey Williaji, C.I.E. (1941). 
Editor of " Capital," Calcutta, b. 14th 
Juno, 1898. m. Kathleen Corbett (nee 
Allen) ; one s. Educ. : Lancaster Boyal 
Grammar School ; London School of Econo- 
mics (University of London). Boyal Naval 
Beserve (afloat), 1914-18 ; Editorial Staffs, 
Northern Whig, News Agencies ; Editor, 
India Monthly Magazine; Assistant Editor, 
Capital. Publications ; Danger in India, 
(1930) ; Contributions on India and Economic 
topics to Beviews, etc. ; Short Stories, 
occasional magazine articles under pseudonym 
of Geoffrey Irwin. Address : 1, Com- 

mercial Buildings, Calcutta, India. 

TYSON, John Dawson, M.A. (Oxon.), C.B.E. 
(1933), I.C.S., Secretary, Government of 
India, Department of Education, Healtli 
and Lands, b. 25th April, 1893 ; m. Dorrice 
Alexander Yuil! ; Educ.: Aldenham, Jfag- 
dnlcn College, O.xford. 1914-18 served in 
Argyll and Sutli’d Illghlandcrs, — Captain 
entered I.C.S., 1919 ; posted to Bengal ; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, 1920-27 ; 
Secretary to Agent of Governraent of India la 
South Africa, 1027-29 ; Acting Agent, 1930 
Private Secretary to Governor of Bengal, 1930- 
34 and 1938 ; Adviser, Coocli Blliar State, 
1930 ; represented Government of India before 
West India Boyal Commission, 1939 ; Acting 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept, of 
Communications, 1939. Addrert ; Ber.gaf, 
United Service Club. Calcutta. 
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UJJAL Singh, Saedah, M.A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895j 
Educ. : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee; 
member of Khalsa College Council and 
Managing Committee ; Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1925-30 ; and Provincial 
Cotton Committee since 1925 ; elected member, 
Punjab Legislative . Council ; was member 
and Hon. Secretary of Punjab Reforms 
Committee which co-operated with the 
Simon Commission ; Presided over non- 
Government Schools Conference, Punjab, 
1928 ; was selected delegate for Round Table 
Conference, 1930 and 1931, served on Federal 
Structure Committee and other important 
Committees of Round Table Conference. 
Presided over Punjab Sikh Political Con- 
ference, 1932 ; was appointed Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Presided 
over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933 ; 
Presided at the Khalsa College Convocation, 
1935 ; re-elected to new Provincial Assembly, 
1937 ; appointed Parliamentary Secretary, 
. (Home). Address : Qi, Upper Mall, Lahore; 






AR Hatat Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 

’ Haj Majok-Geneeaii Kawab Mat.tu , sie, 
.B.E., K.C.I.E., M.V.O., A.D.C. to H. M. 
ing-Emperor, Nawab, Hereditary Member, 

_ ___ Council of State. Member 

! of the Council of the Secre- 
V • ','■1 tary of State for India, 

5 ' 1 1929-34 and Deputy Herald. 

■ - . . , '• Delhi Durbar, Landlord, b. 

< 1874. Son and Heir: 
Nawabzada, Major Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan 
Tiwana, O.B.E. Educ. : 
! jfi Atchison Chiefs’ College, 

Lahore ; was given Hon. 
" iJi Commission in ISth K. G. O., 
Lancers ; attended King 
Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Dellii ; served 
in Somaliland; joined Tibet Expedition; 
Imperial Attache to the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan ; attended King George’s Corona- 
tion Durbar at Delhi ; saw active service in 
the world war in Prance and Mesopotamia ; 
(mentioned in despatches) Mons. Star, 1914 ; 
Member, Provincial Recruiting Board ; re- 
presented Punjab at Delhi War Conference in 
1918, served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned 
in despatches) made Colonel ; Member, Esher 
Conmilttee, 1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India, A.D.C. (Hon. for life ) to H. M. the 
King-Emperor (1930) ; attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1935), Address: 
Kalra, Diet. Shahpur, Punjab. 


USMAN, Sie Mahomed, K.C.I.E., B.A., Member 
(Posts & Air-Civil Aviation ), Governor- 
• General’s Executive Council , Vice-Chancel- 
lor, University of Madras, Member, 


National Defence Council. 6.1884. m. d. of 
Sliifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, 
B.A. Educ. : Madras Christian College, Coun- 
cillor, Corporation of Madras, 1913-1925 ; 
Hon. Pres. Magte. 1910-20; Fellow of the 
Madras University since 1921 ; Vice-President 
and Chairman, Red Cross Society, Madras 
Branch ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 
1921-25 ; Chairman of Committee on 
Indigenous Systems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; 
Member, Publicity Board, 1918 and 1921- 
22 ; President, Muthialpet Muslim Anjuman, 
Madras ; President, Board of ■ Visitors 
to the Government Mahomedan College 
gave evidence before the Reforms Committees 
and the Jail Committee. Elected Member, 
Madras Legis. Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff 
of Madras, (1924) ; President of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1924-25 ; Member, Executive 
Council, 1925-34 ; President, Madras 
Children’s Aid Society ; President, Madras 
Discharged Prisoners’’ Aid Society, 1925- 
1928 ; Chairman, H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund 1925-36 ; 
Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy'Relief 
Association, Madras, 1925 ; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India, 1925-35 ; President, Auto- 
mobile Association of Southern India ; 
Khan Sahib, 1920 ; Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; 
Kaisar-i-Hind Second Class, 1923 ; Knighted, 
1928 ; K.C.I.E. (1933) ; Silver JuMee Medal, 
1935 ; Coronation Medal,' 1937 ; Officiating 
Governor of Madras, hlay-August, 1934. ' Ad- 
dress : New Dellii and Teynampet Gardens, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

VACHHA, JAMSHED3I Bejanji, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., B.So., C.I.E., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bombay Presidency from 1927 to 1939. 
b. 26th May 1879. m. Roshan Ardadiir 
Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ. : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Entered Government 
Service as Deputy Collector, 1902. Officiated 
as Joint Secretary to the Government of - 
India, Finance Dept., and Member, Central- 
Board of Revenue in 1932, 1933, 1934 and 
1936. Publications : The Bombay Income- - 
Tax Manual. Address : Banoo Mansion, 
Cumballa HiU, Bombay. 


VAIDY'A, Paeashukaji Laxman, M. A. (Cal;), 
D. Litt. (Paris), Professor of Sanskrit and 
AUied Languages, Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Poona, and also at Rajaram (1918-19), Willing- 
don (1919-30) & Fergusson 
(1930-32) Colleges. 6. 1891 ; * ' 

Educ.: privately in Sanskrit 
Pathashalas and at New 
English School and Fergus- 
son College, Poona ; Cal- 
cutta and Paris Universi- 
ties ; m. Miss Natu ; has two 
daughters and a son ; Uni- 
versity scholar. Prizeman 
and Medallist; Government 
of India Language scholar 
(1921-23) ; Wilson . Lec- 
turer, Bombay (1926) ; Springer Research 
Scholar (1926-28) ; etc. Attended Interna- 
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tional Congress of Orientalists at Leyden and 
of Linguists at Geneva (1931) ; President of 
Pali and Prakrit Section at Mysore of All-India 
Oriental Conference ; Editor of several Sans- 
krit, Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa works, 
latest among them being Puspadanta’s Maha- 
purSna in three vols. (1937-41), a 10th century 
Jain Epic in Apabhramsa ; ' Examiner in 
severai Indian universities. Address : Wadia 
College, Poona. 

VAISHYA, Laia Ramji Das, E.B.A.S., 
P.R.S.A., P.I.F.Sc., Tajir-to-Mulk, 
lYAFADAR-DATTLAT-I-SaiKDIA ; BANKER, 
Merchant and Industrialist. Proprietor of 
the firms of Messrs, 
r “ '1 Nandram Narayandas, 

r , ' Bombay and Gwalior and 

. ' i.v,-;',: i Messrs. Vaishya & Mukerji, 

Gw.alior. b. in 1886. e. in 

Victoria College, Lashkar. 
Director : Jiyajee Bao 

Cotton Mills Ltd. ; Central 
India Tobacco Co., Ltd. ; 
Malwa Electric Supply Co. 
Ltd. ; Gwalior IV ebbing Co. 
Ltd. ; Model Building 
, Corporiilion Ltd. ; Delhi ; 

Veer Pharmaceutical & Chemical Works Ltd. 
Ujjain; Acted as — Standing Councillor to H.H. 
Uic Maharaja Scindia. ^lanaging Director of 
Gwalior Engineering Works, Controller of 
Technical Education, Gwalior State ; Member, 
Industrial Besearch Council, Government of 
India and Advisor to the Employer’s Delega- 
tion to the 14th Session of International Labour 
(.onfcrcncc, Geneva, 1930; Member of Majalis- 
jjnd Majalis-.a-Quanoon; President, 
Taritf Commission ; President (non-ofBcial 
elected) , Municipal Board, Lashkar; Member, 
Industrial Commission and Municipal Com- 
mission ; Chairman, Price Control Committee ; 
Bcgis^ar, Joint Stock Companies, cx-Secrctary 
Department of Industries, Commerce and 
Wmmumcations, Gwalior Government Secrc- 
Purchase Committer.; Manager 
and Director, Gwalior State Trust Ltd. ; 
McniDcr and Secretary’, Economic Development 
Jioard, Gwalior State. Awarded many robes of 
Honour and a Boyal Charter exempting 
personal attendance in Judicial and Kevenue 
Wurts. Address; “ Sweet Cottage ” Lashkar, 
(Gwahor State). 

lAKlIABIA, Dwat.kadas Haeidas, J.P., 
Aicrchant. Sole Proprietor, Popatl.al Gbclabhai 
GO., Bombay, b. 1895 at Porbandar, (Katliia- 
"“D- s. of the late Haridas Girdliardas. 
, J“shod.abai d. of 
Amershi of 
lianavav, (Kathiawar). 3 d. 

o , “^'Porbandar 
Dull School, Porbandar. 

business 
an Assistant, 
bec,ame Partner, 1918. 

Southern Knit- 
. ''wks Ltd. Poona, 

Kathiawar Tlicatrcs Ltd.! 
lorbandar. Vice-Chairman. 

Guion Life Assurance 

Bombay, Vice-Chairman and Trurte* 
Giiatkopar Hindu Mahasaldm, Treasure: 
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Ghatkopar Jivdayamandal. Director, Tlic 
National Savings B.ank Ltd., Bombay, Tlic 
Laxmi Bank Ltd., Akola, ^fahara.shfra In- 
dustrial Investment Ltd., Poona & Sliri Bam 
Silk Mills Ltd., Bangalore, Shree .Tam 
Wire Products Co. Ltd., Jamnagar. Jlembcr, 
Ghatkopar Kirol Municipality, Member 
Bamji Asar High School and Gunikul High 
School and Dh.anji Devsi Bastriyashala, 
Trustee of various Charitable and 'Educa- 
tional Institutions in Bombay and Kathiawar. 
J. P. 1940. H.os visited .Tapan twice. Office 
Address : 104, Chakla Street, Bombay. 


VAKIL, Capt.ain Sardar .Taiiakgir Buetom, 
A. I. B. O., Landlord and >Ierchant. 
Eldest son of the late Khan Bahadur Sardar 
Sir Bustom Jehangir Vakil (Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1930- 
33). h. 1900. Edve.: in 
India and London Univer- 
sity and Univcrsit.v of 
Harz (Germany), m, to 
K c t a y un , youngest 
daughter of Jfr. A. Jlr.s. 
T. B. Kothavala of 
Baroda, 1931. One .“on 
and one d.auphtcr. Vice- 
President of flic Alimcda- 
bad District Local Board, 
1934 to 1937. Honorary 
First Class Magistrate upto July, 1938. 
Appointed Honorary A.D.C. to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bomb.ay, 193S. Appointed 
superintendent of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, Overseas, 1940. Honorary Secre- 
tary, Indian Bed Cross Society, Ahmcdabad 
District Branch and the Gujarat Landholders’ 
Associ.ation. C.aJIed to Army Service 1940 
and now Clubs : Willingdon and Cricket Club 
of India, Bomb.ay, etc. serving in If. M.’s 
Indian Land Forces. Address : Der-eh- 
Kishat, Shahibag, Ahmcdabad. 



VAEHL, Sr.TH KAKALnUAI Biivnparpae, 
Director of Bombay Stock E.xchange. b. at 
Badhaupur, Kovcinbcr 1687. r. at Badlian- 
pur, Patan and Bombay. Served the G.I.I’. 
Bail way from 1900-1911. ^ 

He then started his own ; 

firm in the name of Kakal- ' f' \ 
bhai Maganlal & Co. and ' '% [ 

The International Trading { r?. fST.' ■. 

Co. in 1915. He joined I " 
the Stock Exchange in 1920, j ■ 'ffZ,. 
visited England and the | I — 

Continent,also visited China i ' 

and Japan. Nominated > j 

member of the Stock ) ' 

Exchange Judicial Board, j jS • 

1925-28, was Secretary of 
the Defaulter Committee. Member, Board of 
Directors of the Stock Exchange 1929, sin'c 
then successively elected member of fh'- 
Governing Body except 10:;9. Director of 
Sonawalla Land & Invc.-lment Co. l.td. and 
Arjan Khimji Ginning & ricr-Snc: (>t. l.Gl. 
He is associated with v.-irinus i’nl h- and 
Charitable Institution' as I’.'.fron, I’ri-i 
Founder, etc. Donatc<l 1!'. fc'.GXi f.-r t? “ 
Maintenance and Educ^itioa of .n'- ’;.' J = 
the ocKt'ion cfth'-ov-'idcc ef bi- r-w t 
r.t niurrh G.'de. AdJren ; S; i.r-'-- 

jj, 'dim!, -Al'OhC' Slit't. 
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VANDRAVAN Gokdhandas Seth, Proprietor, 
the Cotton Information Bureau, Bombay. 
Merchant and Commission Agent. Ho is a 
member of the Buliion Ex- 
"T”' d change, and East India 
" i Cotton Association, Bom- 

- >J bay. As a prominent 

I member of the Dasa Sorn- 
I "Vanik Community, 

• - 4 trustee of several 

‘ I'J Charitable Trusts and an 

' elected member ' on the 

/■ • I Panchayat Board ; Dirtetor, 
'■ '-v’* .is Kathiawar Safe Deposit Co., 

Ltd. He has displayed a 
keen interest in educational 
and social welfare work. Address : Ismail 
Building, 381, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


VARADACHARIAR, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Srinivasa, Kt.,B.A.,B.L., RaoBahadur{1926), 
Judge, Federal Court, New Delhi, b. 20 June 
1881 ; m. Rukmani Ammall (1808) ; Editc. : 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. For two 
years Lecturer in Pachaiyappa’s College ; 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1905) ; 
practised at the Bar ever since till appointed 
Judge of the High Court, 1934-1939 ; for 
some years Editor of the Madras Law Journal. 
Address : New Delhi. 





VARDE, Vah-AN PUNDtlK. B. Com., Proprietor 
of R. R, Nabar & Co., Bombay, b. in 
1898. e. at Ratnagiri High School and 
Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay. 

Passed B. Com. in 1918. 

leld appointments in Tata 
ndustrial Bank Ltd., 
the Union Bank of India 
Ltd., and was later 
Chief Accountant in the 
Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. 

Joined R. R. Nabar & 
as a part- 
his card 
became a 
Bombay 


Co., Bombay 
ner. Bought 
in 1936 and 
Member of the 
Stock Exchange. After the death of Blr. R. R. 
Nabar in 1937, he became the sole proprietor 
of the firm. Director, the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bank of Maharashtra 
Ltd., Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores Ltd , 
Kirloskar Bros. Ltd. (Dist. Satara)- 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Ltd., Madras; 
Blossom Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Poona : 
Mysore Kirloskar Ltd,, Harikar; Vasant 
Insur.ance Co., Ltd., Bombay; also Chair- 
man, Saraswat Co-operative Bank Ltd , 
G. G. Dandekar Macliine Works Ltd. (Bhi- 
wandi) and Swastik Safe Deposit & Invest- 
ments Ltd. He revived and re-organised the 
Deccan Merchants Co-operative Bank Ltd. in 
1929 and worked as its Hon. Secretary for 
tliree , years. Reconstructed Dadar Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. in 1938. Hon. Treasurer, 
Social Serrice League and Chikitsak Samooha 
and has been Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer 
of many other Co-operative, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions in Bombay. Address : 
“Prabhat,” 38, Shivaji Park, Mahim, 
/Bombay. ■ • . 


VARMA, JAIKRISHNA NAGARPAS, B.A., LL.B, 
(Bom.) , M.Sc. Econ. (London); Barrister- 
at-Law, Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London ; Dewan, Lunawada State 
since 1936, b. 26 May, 1894 ; m. Miss Kunj- 
lila R. Thakkar. Educ.: R. S. Dalai High 
School, Broach; ShTi Sayajl High 
School, Baroda ; Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Government Law School, Bombay ; the Hon.- 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London 
and the School of Economics, London. Secre- 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd., 

■ Hathras (1922-23), Advocate, O.S, High Court, 
Bombay (.1924-36).' Part-time Professor, of 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926), 
Joint-author; The “ The Constitutional Law of 
India and England ” ; Author of " Varma-ni- 
Vividh 'Vartao," “ Laxmi-ni-Sadi " and 
other works in Gujarati. Address : Lunawada 
(Via Godhra). > 

VARMA, The Hon. Mr. Justice Spkhdeo 
Prasad, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court, since - January, 
1934. b. 14th of January, 1885 ; 
m. Srimati J. Varma, 3 s. and 2 d. Educ.: 
at Muzaffarpur ; Presidency College, Calcutta, 
B.A.; London. After graduation proceeded 
to England ; called to Bar, Middle Teihple, 
1910. Started practice as an advocate at 
Muzaffarpur in 1910 ; ■while still in practice 
worked for some time as Professor of English 
in the Muzaffarpur College; Lecturer, Patna, 
Law CoUege, 1912-1920; joined Patna High 
Court Bar on its establishment in 1916; 
Assistant Government Advocate, 1924 ; 
Government Advocate, Patna High Court, 
1932. Recreations : Tennis, chess, gardening 
and music. Clubs ; New Patna- Club ; Bihar 
Flying Chib. Address : Fraser-Cross Road, 
Patna. \ 

VASANTRAM' Jajiietraji, LL.B., Advo-' 
cate (O.S.) J.P., Municipal Councillor, b. 23rd 
December 1901, e. at the-EIphinstone High 
Scliool, the Elphinstone College, and the Law 
College, Bombay, Matriculated in 1919, B.A., 
1923, LL.B. Son of the 
late Mr. Jamietram Jivan- 
ram. Solicitor, Bombay, 
m. 1919 Miss Sulocliana 
d. of Mr. Shivprasad Chan- 
draprasad Thakkar of 
Baroda. 4 children; 

Municipal C o u n c lor, 

Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration since 1939. Mem- 
ber, Standing Committee 
and Chairman, Law, 

Revenue & Procedure 
Committee of the Corporation. Trustee: 
Babulnath Temple, Mumbadevi Temple, 
Kanji Khetsi Tnist and Jamnadas Lallubhai 
Trust. Treasurer ; Bharatiya Vidyn Bhavnn, 
Clubs : C. C. I. & Hindu. Merchants Club. 
Residence ; 19, Vatcha Gandhi Road, Gajhdevi, 
Bombay. Ojfice: Lentin Chambers, Dalai 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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i'AZII'DAB, Khan Bahadtje Caetain, N. J., 
M.B.E., L.M.&S., F.C.P.S., F.C.S. (Lend.). 
Gcncial Secretary, Indian Ked Cross Society, 
Bombay ; Iletircd Cliemical Analyser to 
Government of Bombay and 
Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine, Grant Medical College, 
JBombay ; Fellow of the 
Indian Chemical Society ; 
Examiner in Chemistry, 
in Physiology, in Medical 
Jurisprudence and Mental 
Diseases in the University 
of Bombay. Examiner in 
Physiology and Medical 
Jurisprudence and Hygiene, 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Bombay. Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Lucknow and 
Medical Examination Board, Kagpur, Exam- 
iner in Technical and General Chemistry, 
Victoria Jubliee Technical Institute, Bombay. 
President, College of Physicians Surgeons, 
Bombay (1937-1940). Publicatioits : Author of 
several medical publications. Address : Bed 
Cross Society Office, Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

VAZIFD.4R, Dr. (Miss) Gool IfOWROJi, 
M.B.B.S., F.C.P.S. (Bombay), Honorary 
Obstetric Pliysician, Cama and Albless 
Hospitals, Bombay. Daughter of Klmn 
Bahadur K. J. Vazifdar. 

First woman Fellow . (by 
examination) of the College 
of Pliyslcians and Surgeons 
of Bombay. Educated at 
tlie Grant Medical College, 
gaining several medals 
and scliolarships. After her 
graduation she worked as 
Besldcnt Accoucheuse at 
NouTojl Vr'adia Maternity 
Hospital; .afterwards ap- ' / (Vi 7 ' ' 

pointed Honorary Assistant '-y" " 

Albless /Hospitals. 
® < lien appointed as Honorar*’ Obstetric 
1 hysioian at the same Hospital 8>nd was also 
appointed Assistant Medical Offlcf'r 'u addition 
to her duties. Address : Bew • Hospital for 
n omen, Hew Queen's Boad,Bq,Anbay. 

'"-^MFOAR, Sohrab Sr^poor, M.B.C.P. 

^-H.C.S. (Eng.), Lieft.-Colonel, 
J.P., Honorary Magistrate, b. 
,,Ai'o5?.^- 1883. m. to liary Hormusji 





. i 






Wadia. Educ, : Grant Medical College. 

; St. B.artbolomew’sHospital, London, 
avn I. M. S. in 1908. During the Great 
in German E. Africa and subse- 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medlral College in 1923 ; Second Physician, 
' • J. Hospital and Professor of Materia Medico, 
iiJ^t Meaical College in AprU 1923; First 
cJ“^i?i^n, J. j. Hospital and Professor of 
^f^'^'ne, G. M. College in 1925 ; and Super- 
P u "t J- Hospital, 192G-38. Address 
t.o Lioyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 

^ Shrixeishna Gukaji, B.A., 

fvAVn (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
of Honour, Council of Legal 
i-aucation, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 


Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Lavr 
Trinity (1909). b. 12th April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai d. of Bao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Hdue. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1898; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Couitat 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presiden- 
cy. One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culirits in 
Ahmcdabad and Viramgara arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1933, Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. Publications: Law' of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory, 
• Land Acquisition and Compens.ation, Address : 
Batan House, 425, L.amington Bond (South), 
Bombay. 

VENKATA Beddi, SIR KtJRMA, K.C.I.E., 
(1937); Kt., (1923), B.A., B.L., D.Lltt., 
M’.L.C. ; Leader, National Democratic Party, 
Madras, b. 1876. m. B. Laxmi Kantamma. 
Educ. : Arts College, Bajalimundry, Sfadras 
(Buistian College, and Madras L.aw College. 
Led the non-Br.abmin deputation to tlic Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms in 1010. Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1020 ; Minister of 
Agriculture and Industries to tlio Sladras 
Government, 1920-23 ; Member of the Jfndras 
Legislative CouncU, 1920-20 ; Member of the 
Senate of the Madras University, 1924-26; 
Member of the Sv'udicatc of the Andlita Univer- 
sity, 1024-26 ; appointed Indian Delegate to 
the League Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S. Africa 
1929-32 ; Member, Council of State, 1933-34; 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras, 1934. Ag. Governor of Madr.-^s, 
1030; Prime Minister, Madras, April to 
July 1937. Address : " Kumia House,” 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

VENKATAPATHY, N.aidc Getti:, Bao P.An,\- 
Dun(]923). Educ.: Christian College. Tra- 
velled in Great Britain, Francc.Germany, Italy, 
etc. Possesses good knowledge of Mtinicipal 
and other organisations In Western Countries, 
Councillor, Madras Corpora- 
tion, 1919-20 and served on 
its various coinftiltfccs. 

Was the Vice-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naidu Sangliam, Depressed 
Class Mission Society, 

Thclaga Associ.ation and 
Santhome Dispensary, and 
Trustee of the Victoria 
Public Hall. Has worked on 
the Committees of various 
otherirnportant .AfsocLation*. 

For some time Mora! lercturer /or 







&atyl891. gIx«- Address : PCStoxsax. 

^ -r.>-rr^ ChellayaxaTO. ;RaiaT(i OM Medal, 1926. ■ 

•./ daugM®^. ° uelated to ax»\ r,-CT iVACHATtl^^’ - /i q 26V, -'Vice' 

j^alaliasti- 1 family °^ \ vxXAYAHA-GSAV k.B-®.-, if AKxicxili'iii^^ 

Mistoexatm One son\VWA^^j,^^ ^^^tiexial Council ^gust 1876. 

Axidlxxa H 'd an ^.li^ \ \ Phalxmaxi, 9 to 1966. ^.^lAfas. Jome . 

and on A (Philpsop^)\ ueseaxcliiroml^^^y College, OffieeXj 

of BiSisteM govinciS S^'^Ltion ® iiom ^917-18’; 

i'^xas SigB com 0 \ °£ industaies^®^^ 
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VINCHOORKAK, Saedak Karayakrao 
Ganpateao, C.B.E.,5r.Ij-A. (Bombay), 6. 1SH5. 
Graduated from Deccan College, l*oona in 
1918. First Class Sardar in Deccan. Presi- 
dent of Rasik District 
r ' ■ Dumaldar Sangb. Eicet- 

■; , , , ■ ' ed member of Xasik Dis- 

trict Local Board where 
lie .served for sis years and 
Worked as elected Presi- 
dent of District Local 
■ Board for three years. 

’ Honorary Magistrate 
(First Class) in Nasik Dis- 
i trict. Represents in tlie 
•- i New Bombay Legislative 
j j Assembly, Deccan Sardars 
and Inamdars Consti- 
tuency. Chairman of Nasik District Land 
Mortgage Bank (1930-40), Director of Bombay 
Provincial Land Jlortgagc Bank (1930-39). 
Silver .Tubllco Itledal in 1935. Coronation Medal 
in 1937. Cr. C. B. E., (Civil) 1939. Member 
on the Standing Committee of Nasik District 
War Committee. Has contributed to various 
funds raised in connection with the War. 
Address: Agra Road, Nasik. 


If 


VISVESVABAyA, SIR Mokbhaousdam, 
K.C.I.E., LL.D.,D.Sc., D.Litt., M.I.C.E., late 
Dewan of Mysore, b. 15th Sept. 1801. Edue.i 
Central Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Science, 
Poona. Asst. Engineer, P.W.D.,Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904 ; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam's Govt., 1909 ; Ch. Eng. and 
See., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Oort, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918; Chairman, 
Bombay Teclinical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bomligj’), 1921-22 ; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, DcUii, 1922; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municip.al Cor- 
poration, 1924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India). 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1920. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed iiy 
Govt, of Bombay), 1938. Toured roun’o 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled cxtentivciy. Publications : ” Recon- 
structing India ” (P. S. King A Son, Ltd.. 
lAindon) and ‘‘ Planned Economy for India” 
(1934), Bang.aiorc Press, Bangalore. Address : 
Upland.', High Ground, Bangalore; also 46F, 
Warden Road, Bombay, 


VISWANATH, BnAGAVATULA, Rao Bahadur, 
F.l.C. (London), Rao Baliadur (1929), 
Director, Imperial Agricultural Researcli 
Institute, b. 1st January 1859. to. to Srimatl 
Venkata Lakshmi. Edue. : at Viiianagrain. 
Asslst.ant Chemist. Agricultural Research 
Institute, Coimbatore till 1923; Agricultural 
Chenu't to Govemraent of Madras, 1923-34; 
Imperial Agricultural Chemist, Imperial 
Apricultu.ml Research Institute, rince 1934 ; 
Joint Director, 1935 and Director, Imperla! 
Agricultu.ml Re.'cr.rch Institute since 1935. 
President, Agricultural Section. Indian Science 
Congress, 1937. Preiident, Indian Societv 
of Soil Science, 1935-37. Vice-Prciident, 


Indian Society of Soil Science. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Society'of Biologiral Cliemists, Indi.a. 
1938. Foundation Follow of Nation.nl 
Institute of Science, India ; Indian Ac.idemy 
of Science; Indian Clicmical Society. 
Publications : Several original contributions 
on soils and plant nutrition .ami on tlic 
utilisation of Agricultural products and 
wastes. Address : Imperial Agricultural 
Rcse.arch Institute, New Dcllji. 

^^SWANAT^A, Sr.KHAnipnr.AJi VaipyaN'atha , 
M.A., L.T. (Madras). Retired Professor and 
ArcliKOlogist, Journalist and Author, b. 
20th October, 1891 ; rn. to Vcnknt.ambal. 
two d. one *. Educ. ; Victoria College, 
Palghat ; Government College, Jvurahakonain ; 
Madras Christian College and Teache.'.s’ 
College, Saidapet. Lecturer, Findlay College, ' 
Mannargtidi, 1915-1919 ; Senior Lecturer, 
National College, Xrichinopoly, 1919-29 ; 
Temporary Government Eplgraphist, Jlndras, 
for two years; Examiner to the Universities of 
Jfadra.s and Mysore ; Extension l.ecturer, 
Jfysorc University; Member, .\ll-lndla Oriental 
Conference ; served on staff of ‘‘ Aryan Path,” 
Bombay, 1930. Publications : Intcrnalinnal 
Law in Ancient India (Longmans. 1025) ; 
liacial Su'diicsis in Hindu Culture ; (Trubner'a 
Oriental Series, 1928) contributions to Jour- 
nals, etc. Address; •' Oovardlian,” R. S, 
Purani, Colmliatorc. 

^^ZIANAGRAM, MAiiAr.AJKUMAn Sill. VjJAVA 
See. Indian Nobles' Section. 

WAS RAO, R., Principal Partner. Tlie My.mre 
Industrial Development. Co., anil Sficcial 
Director, The Sly.sorc Stoneware Pipes and 
Potterie-s Ltd., Bangalore. 

Naniundappa. b. In 18.51 at 
Gudibanda, Kolar Dist. 

Post Graduate npi'rentice 
in the Mysore Government 
Geologlcai Dejiartment, 

1905-1900. Prospector. Pe- 
ninsular Mineral Co., Ltd.. 

Bangalore mid Sindhuvalll 
Chrome Mines. Geologist, 

Slessrs. Tat;i Sons A Co., 

1900. Geologist and Head 
of Department, Jfe-'rs. 

T.ata Iron and .Steel Co., Ltd. 

1908-1917. Governmi-iit of Mysore Indii-triat 
Geologist, 191.7 and on Contraef. 1918-1921, 
worked out a scliemc for the manufaenire of 
Porccialn in My.-nre. Con.'ulU!ig Geologist to 
Mc-'.'rs. Daleiiand Bahadur .'Singti, Calftitf-i, 
Proprietors : Tlie Jhagrakhand CnHit-ii.-s in 
Cent ml India, 1921-19::S. Addrett ; igg. 
.Sanfliikutew.. Central Bank Ro.iil, Chanurj- 
)etiilrai>et<;, Bangalore City. 

W.ADI.\, Ar.Pi sHir. lU'TTO.vji, Rs.r.s'rTA-sr.'rs, 


B.A., 

}\.KY. 

.-.ST-L\V, 

Director nf Pgi 

I.;;-' 

tion. 

My? 

ore. b. 

4 Ju.l" 


i i!* * > 

Xavii 
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Son of Jfr. R. 
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Eall, Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. 
Prof, of English and. Philosophy, Wilson 
College, Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy. University of Bombay, 1914-16. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Mysore University 
1917-1942. Secretary, Inter-University 
Board, 1932-37. President, All-India Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations, Patna, 1920 ; 
and Indian Philosophical Congress, Dacca, 

1930. Delegate, Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire, London and Edinburgh, 

1931. President, Fourth All- Karnataka Hindi 

Prachar Conference, 1933. President Execu- 
tive Committee Indian Philosophical Congress, 
and Mysore State Education League; 1933-41. 
Pub. : The Ethics of Feminism ; Civilisation 
as a Co-operative Adventure ; “ Pragmatic 
Idealism ” in “ Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy.” “Zoroaster.” Address: New 

Public Offices, Bangalore. 

WADIA, Bomanji Jawsetji, M.A., LL.B. 
(Univ. of Bombay), Bar-at-Law. b. 4 
Aug. 1881. fn, Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Educ.; St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th ^June 1928, and 

, againfrom January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31 sPuisneJTudge, High Court, 1931-41. 

• Syndic Univ. of Bombay. Address: 27, 
New Marine Lines, Bombay. 

I ADIA, Srn CusROW, N., Et. (1932) ; C.I.E. 

; (1919), Jlillowner. '6. 1869. Educ. : King’s 
Coll., London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Darashaw Nosherwan, M..A.., F.G.S., 
F.S.G.S., F.Bi.A.S.B., Mineralogist, Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, b. October. 1883. m. 
Meher G. Medivala. Educ. : Baroda College, 
Bombay University, Prof, of Geology, Prince 

. of IVales College, Jammu (Kashmir), 1907- 
1920 ; Geological Survey of India-, 1921- 
1939 ; Carried out the Geological Survey 
of N. \Y. Punjab, Hazara and Kashmir as 
part of official duties ; Mineral Adviser, 
Ceylon Government since 1938. President, 
Indian Science Congress, XXIX Session, 1942. 
Publications : Geology of India (Macmillan, 
London, 1919, 1926, 1938) ; Syntaxis of N. 
IT. Himalayas (1931) ; Geology of Xunga 
■Parbat and Gilgit District (1932) ; Structure 
of the Himalayas {laZS). Address: Colombo. 

WADIA, SirNusserwanjiNowrosjee, K.B.B., 
C.I.E., M.I.M.B., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.P.S. 

, (Hon.), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mlll- 
ovmeis’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address: 

Bella Vista,” Pedder ^ad, Bombay. 


WADIA, Pestohji Ardeehir, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 10th Dec.. 1878. Educ.: Elphln- 
stono College, Bombay. Publications : The 
• Philosophers and the French Ilevolution •, 
Zoroastrianism and our Bplrltual Heritage;- 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
llarket In India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialogue in understanding. A Mis.sionary and 
His Pledge. Address ; , Horraazd Villa, 

Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


W^ADSW OBTH, The Hon. MR. Jcstioe Sidney, 
B.A.(lBt divn. 2n(l class Classical Tripos, 1911), 
Bar-at-Law (Certificate of Honour, 1925), 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 21st December 
1888 ; m. Olive Florence Clegg, d. of Sir Eobert 
Clegg, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. Educ. : Loughborough 
G. S. ; The Sorbonne, Paris ; Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.C.S 
1913 ; Under-Secretary, to Government, 
1918-19 ; Secretary, Board of Eevenue, 1922- 
24; Registrar, High Court, 1925-26 ; District.. 
Judge at Chingleput, Madura and Chittoor 
1926-36, Address : High Conrt, Madras. 

WALCHAND, Hirachand, . 6. 1882. Educ. 
at Sholapur, Poona and Bombay. Chairman 
of the premier Indian Shipping Company — 
The Scindia, Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
which owes its present sound position to him. 
Chairman, The Premier Construction Co., • 
Ltd., who are responsible for the Organisation 

I doing large constructional works for Railways, 
Military and other Government and Semi- 
Government Bodies in India, Ceylon, etc'. ; 
Pipe Making Industry having 31 Factories 
all over India, Burma and Ceylon, and Sugar 
Manufacturing business with a Sugar Plant 
at Kalamb (Poona District), capable of a 
daily crushing capacity of 1000 tons ; also 
interested in the Sugar Factory at Eavalgaon 
(Nasik District) with a Sugar Plant capable 
of a daily crushing capacity of 650 tons, 
Director Oriental Government Security Life ■ 
Assurance Co., Ltd,, Associated Cement' 
Companies Ltd., Tata Chemicals Ltd., etc. ; 
President — Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, 1927; Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, 1932-33 ; All- 
India Organisation of Industrial Employers, 
1933-34 ; Indian National Committee .of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 1981-33 ; 
Vice-President — International .Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1934 to date ; Leader of 
the Indian Delegation to the Congress of 
International Cliamber'of Commerce 1933, 
1935, 1937 and 1939 Sessions at Vienna^ Paris, 
Berlin and Copenhagen ; Employers' Delegate 
to the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1932 ; member, Governing Body of. 
Imperial Agricultural Research Council of 
the Government of India for 5 years; 
President — Indian National Shipowners’ 
Association ; Maharashtra Chaniber of 
Commerce, 1927-38. Clubs:' Willingdon, 
Orient, Royal Western India Turf, Bombay, 
Calcutta Club, Calcutta.. Address : Con- 
struction House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Tele.: Care.Hincon, Bombay; Telephone: 
26037 (five lines) Office and 41877 Residence. 
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iVITTS. MA.lOK-GKN'KnAL FKKPKItlCK VAVASOUB 
Br.OOMn, C.B.E., 1021 ; D.S.O., 1017 ; Jl-C- 1 

O. C., Homlinv District, since July, 1941. 

h. 30 J.an. 1889 ; 5th s. of Into llcv. Canon 
Broome IVitts of Upper Siaughtcr Jlanor, 
GIos. ; VI. 1920, Alice, c.if. of A. E. \^rlplcy, 
J r., Gaines, nr. Worcester; three rf. Bduc.: 
Hadley ; H.M.A., Woolwich (passed in first and 
out first, King’s Medal and Pollock Medal) ; 
Staff College, Quetta, 1922. Joined Hoyal 
Kngineers, 1907 ; Lieut., 1909 ; Capt., 1914 ; 
Bt. Jfajor, 1919 ; Major, 1924 ; Bt. Licut- 
Coioncl, 1929 ; Licut.-Col., 1931 ; Col. 1934; 
Major-General, 1939 ; joined K.G.O., Bengal 
Sa]iper.s and Miners, 1913, and served with 
them in Kuropcan War; France, 1915; 
iMesopotamia, 191G-1S, including command 
of bridging operations over the 'i'igris at 
Sliumran on 23rd Feb. 1917 (despatches 
three times, wounded once, JI.C., D.S.O., 
French Croix de Guerre, Brevet Major, 1919) ; 
served in Kiirdistan, 1919, as Brigade-JIajor 
(despatches) ; served in Iraq, 1920, as 
Brigade-Major to Brig.-Gen. F. B. Coningham 
(despatches twice, O.B.K.. C.B.E.) ; General 
.Statf War Ollice, 1923-27 ; Staff Officer, 
Hoyal Hngincers, II. Q., Shanghai Defence 
Force 1927 ; O.C., 5Gth Field Coy., H.B., 
.Shanghai Defence Force, 1928; Bulford 
C.amp, 1929 ; General Staff, Staff College, 
C.ambcrlcy, 1930-32 ; C.H.K,, 5th Division, 
Cattcrick Camp, 1933-34 ; G.S.O.I., 6th 

Dlvisiou, Cattcrick Camp, 1935 ; M’estern 
Desert, Egypt, 193G ; Palestine, 1930; 
Cattcrick Camp, 1937 ; Brigadier, General 
Staff, Western Command, India, 1937-38 ; 
Commander, Sth (Bareilly) Infantry Bridgade, 
India, 1938-39 ; Commander, 45th (West 
Country) Division 'r..\., F.H.G.S. PubUca- 
tiovs : Articles in H.U.S.I. and H.E. Journ.als 
on Slilitary Bridging in Mesopot.amia. 
Pcrrratiovn ; Golf, tennis, hunting, shooting 
and fishing. Addrens : II. Q., Bombay. 
District Colaha, Bombay. Club: Army 
and Navy. 

WVJ.IE, Sin I'KAxcis (VnnNi'.n), K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., l.C.S,, British Minister to Afghanistan 
since August 1941. b. 9th .lugust 1891- 
/a. Katiilcen Byrne, 1923. c. at the Hoy.al 
School, Dungannon (1904-09) and Dublin 
Fniversity (]909-l.'>). Entered l.C.S. , 1914, 
Arrived in India, 1915. Posted to tlic 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served 
in Indian Anny Heserve of Ollicers, 191G-19. 
Held Various appointments in the Foreign 
and Political Dciiartnicnt of tlic Government 
>'( India, 1919-37. Governor of C. P. ,t 

P. crar, 193S-19fO. Political Adviser to H.E. 
Tlun'rowii Heprcsent.ative 1940-41. .Iddreff: 
Britidi Legation, Kabul. 

YAKUB MouAi!!i!;i>, Moclvi, Sin, Kt. (1929) 
I-^vvyer. b. August 27. 1879. rt. The late 
\laliida Begum, Editor of Tehzebl Niswan, 
La’iore. Pduc. : M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
licaibcr and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
I;o.ard; Member and senior Vice-Ch.airman. 
Herudabad District Board; Trustee, M.A O. 
Cxdlege, Aligarh; Member of the Court, Muslim 


University, , Aligarh ; Member, Legislative 

i Assomblv, Jlember of Ago of Consent Com- 
mittee ; 'Jfember of the Army Hetrcnclimcnt 
Committee; Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly; Member of Statutory 
Hallway Board Committee, London ; Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Jfuslim 
League ; President, U. P.' Muslim League 
Annual Session, Pilibhit; President, Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conference; President. All-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay; President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
the Govt, of India, Jan. and Juno and 
Member, Council of State, 1938. Heforms 
Adviser to th(i Government of H. E. II. 'The 
Nizam, Hyderabad (Deccan). Address: 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad JU.P. 

MAMIN KHAN, MOH.\>I.M.t.D Sin, B.A. Kt., 
(1936), C.l.E. (1931), AI.L.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. b. .Tunc 18SS ; Educ. : at Jfeerut 
College, M..-V.O. College, Aligarh, and England. 
Practising Barrister at Meerut since December 
1914 ; acted as Secretary of U.P. Special 
War Fund, Secretary Y.M.C.A. Fund, also 
District War League for Meerut District. 
Member, Municipal Board, Jfeerut, 191 G- 
1932 ; Vice-Chairman 1918-1924, and Chair- 
man, 1928-1931 ; Afcmber, Leg. Assembly, 
1920-1923, 1927-30 and from 1931 to dale; 
Council of State, 1924-1925 ; Leader of the 
United India Party in the Assembly 1931- 
1934 ; Leader of the Democratic Party in the 
Assembly, 1937-1939 ; Member. Statutory 
Hallway Board, and Heserve Bank Com- 
mittees of tlie .Joint Parliamentary Committee 
in London 1933 ; non-oiricial visitor to 
Andaman Islands, 193G ; jfember. Aliens 
Advisorj' Committee, 1940-41 ; Senior Advo- 
cate, Federal Court since 1 938 ; Jlember, 
Viceroy’s Amenities for 'Troops Fund ; 
Member, Executive Committee of the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund ; reciiiient of Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation medals. Permanent 
Address : Kotbi Juunat Nishan, Meerut. 

YUSUF, Sir Moii.^mud Ismail, Kt. cr. 1915, 
Until 1900 head of the Bombay Steam Navi- 

j gation Company. Founded Ismail College, 
lirst Muslim College in Western India, at 
Bombay ; JIarinc College, Seamen’s Orpha- 
nage, Hospital, San.atorium, Schools, etc., 
in Novha, and other Cliaritable Institutions 
in Bombay. One of tiie large.st land-owner.s 
in Bombay.^ Honorary Special First Class 
Magistrate, Novha. Now living in retirement 
in liis Novha Island. Address: Novha 
House, Queen's Hoad, Bombay. 

ZAFAR ALI, Sir, Kiian B.uiadur, Mirza, 
Kt. er. 1931 ; B.A. ; b. 20 Feb. 1870. Joined 
Punjab Judicial Department, 1893 ; Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge, 1918; Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1922; retired, 1930. 
Address : 5. Davis Hoad, Lahore. 

ZAFRULL.\ Khan, CuArDiiURi Sir Mciiam- 
MAH, K.C.S.l. (1937); Kt., B.A. (Honour.'-), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London ; B-arrUter- 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Agf-nt-GtinTa! toth'’ 
Governni'-nt of India in Cliina sin".' 7t!i 
Aj-ril, 1942, b. Ctb Feb. IS93. m. B.idrun 
Nissa Begum, eldest dauuUer of the 
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late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
Orissa). Educ . : at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16 ■; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35 ; Editor, 
“Indian Cases,’’ 1916-32,- Law Lecturer, 
'University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Keforms Com- 
mittee ; Delegate, Indian Hound Table 
Conference, 1930j 1931 and 1932 ; Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Keforms, 1933 ; President, All-India 
Muslim .League, 1931 : Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, Marcji 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932 (Depts. of Commerce 
and Kailwaj's). Law Member, 1939 ; Law 
- and Supply Member, 1940-41 ; Judge, Federal 
Court of India, Oct. 1941 — ^April 1942. 
PvJ)s. : “Indian Cases”; the Criminal Law 
Journal of India ; Reprints of Punjab Criminal 
Rulings, Vol. IV and Fifteen Years’ Digest. 
Address: Chungking. 


ZAIDI, Syed B^SHin Husain-, O.I.E. (1941), 
• Chief Minister of Rampur State. Belongs to 
Saadat Bareha family of Muzalfarnagar 
District, b. 1898. Married. Ed«c. .- 'Took his 
degree in 1919 from St. Stephen’s College, Delhi; 
Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in . 1922. 

Member of the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Called 
to the Bar in 1923. Joined 
State service, 1930 : — Judge 
of the State High Court; 

Private Secretary to His 
Highness ; Household Minis- 
ter ; Political Minister. Dur- 
ing the absence of Sir Abdus- 
samad Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Cliief Minister for 
several months in the years 1931, 
32, 33 ; and also for Revenue and Finance 
Minister, April to September 1936. Attended 
the Third Indian Round Table Conference in 
1932. Appointed Chief Minister, 1st December 
1936. Title of C.I.E. was conferred in 1941. 
Address : Rampur, U.P. 
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Pnge 

No. 

NOBLES & PROMINENT PERSONAGES— con/J. 

Mohammed Afzal Alt Khan of Hyderabad . • . . . . . . l‘-Sl 

Mutha, Rao Bahadur Motilal Balmiilcund .. .. .. l-,sr> 

Nakpara .. .. Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan of .. I JSt’i 

Nawab Ganj . . Sardar Nawazish Ali lOian Qizilbash of . . 1 2S7 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad .. 12SS 

Nawab Muhammad Zaheruddin Khan Bahadur of H3-dcrabad .. 1289 

Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad .. .. .. .. 1290 

Nawab Tilaw AT Jung Bahadur of Hj’derabad .. .. .. 1291 

Nawabzada, Fakhr-ul-Mulk Klian, Major .. .. .. 1292 

Nawabzada, Rashid-nz-Zafar Khan, Major .. .. .. 1299 

Nemivant, Govind Rao .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1291 

Nimrana .. .. The Chief Saheb of .. .. .. .. 129.") 

PanchakoteRaj . . Sri Sri Kalyani Prosad Singh Deo of .. 129f) 

Parlakimedi .. Capt. Maharaja Sri K. C. G. Naraj’ana Deo of . . 12‘.'7 

PiRPUR .. Raja Syed Mohamad Mahdi of .. .. 129S 

Rakh Khamba Estate, Nawab Nisar Ali Khan Qizilbash of . . 129!) 

Ramgarh Raj .. Maharaja Kamakshjm Narain Singh Bahadur of l.lOo 

Rampura R\j . . Shriman Raja Chittar Singh Ju Deo Bahadur of 1901 
Saiyedna, Taher Saifuddin Saheb, H.H. Sardar (Alullaji Saheb) . . 190,") 

Tamkohi Raj The Raja Saheb of .. .. .. .. 1900 

ViziANAGRAM .. Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaj’a of . . .. .. 1907 

WaliurRahman, Khan Bahadur Moulvi .. .. .. .. 1908 
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I NDIA ; His ■ Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Linlith- 
j ROW, K.T., P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M. 

I I.E., O.B.E., D.L., T.D., Viceroy 
! and Governor-General of India. 

Born : Sept. 1SS7; eldest 

son of 1st l\Iarqucss and Hon. 

Hcrsc3^ deMoicA-ns, 3rd daughter 
of .)th Lord ^^entrJ^ 

Sxtccccdcd father igoS. 

Married : 191 1, Doreen IMaud, 
end daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
]•'. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir : s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun, 1703 ; \'is- 
count .Mthric, Baron Hope, 

1703; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.), 
iSog ; Baron Niddry (U.K.), 
iSi.] ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supph’ Committee, 1033; Director ij 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Viciows’ Fund and Lili* Assurance ;; 
SocicU', J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish .-Xgi'icultural Industries Ltd., ij 

British .Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and Easd of Scot- !| 

land College of .Agriculture, Fellow of the Roj’a! Societj’ of Edinburgh. jj 

Served European War, igi.|-iS (despatches) ; and commanded 1st !; 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Companj', ig.:o-’6; Civil Lord of 
the Admiraltj', 1922-2.) ; Deputy’ Chairman of Unhmi.st Party Organi- j! 
sation, ig2.)-20 ; President of Xav}' League, 192^-31 ; Chairman, Dejiart- i 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural ]-“roduce. i! 
I 1023 ; Chairman, Roj’al Commi.ssion on Indian .Agriculture. i92b-2S ; ij 
] Chairman.Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. -j 

I AsstDned charge as A'iceroy and Governor-General of India, .Ajiril n.>3t>. j- 

i ^ Brci rations : Golf, Shooting. Address : The Vicerov's House, '• 

I New Delhi iiuci X'iccregal Lodge. Sim fa. Srctcta/y/othrGoirrnor-GtUfui} 

' {Peisonai) and Private Seeictaiy : Sir Giluekt LAnnwAiri:, K.C.l.E.. i' 

! C.S.I. Mtlitaiy Secretary : Lt.-Col. C. G. Toogood, C.LE., D.S.O. ;"i 

i; SuigcQii : Lt.-Colonel"H. H. Elliot, C.I.E., M.B.E., M.C., L?d.S. ■ 

! MEMBERS OF TUE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL; 



H E iior.U AKrninA! u t’l !:cival Wam i,l, K.C l! ,C '! <» , M C.,C< ::i: 
ill In ii.i (Tr«r). 'J iio Hvi'l'’,- Su Ki <.isai v h , H C S I . C.l.!'. (//, f-,. 

Svr jii ivv Kmsu.av. K.C .S t . C.LE. (/ I';..- il< n'l ’.- S 

Rav\-«av! Mi !i>.!ia!;, K C,S I. ilvJ.i's lUpeic-.titv' cn /r-.fi-rni 1! 

I,':.- ir.ir C-’HM'!;'). Tile J Jit.T-''" S.r Hi ‘r;UA-.j! 1’. .‘nOio, K.IJ E. 

S;: Aueru i. 'H i- Hun’L!,' Mr M S .Amu i/r, o-,-/A ,V- 

-Mr. N'mi.m K.wjav Saj:.m.;: (rv-.;.-.-;,.). ...i i 

K C S I , K C I f/)sVii..e .H.iCL.V ?.;■ IMv .-.M II, 1, 

Jlv'HbV' Sir C r. K.C.S.Im KX.I.l. ihv' cw 1 

r. M’lA’A.' T.*.% {Ct: U I'l • K' I ' » A 

T' ^'.vv, K.C.l.i:. f ‘ 

Hi.C;'. a-ut T!;c Hva’LED:. H. K. Ar:i.LM;AE. ili' .loi 


v.'.-ev,- 

;r Sir ,A, 
’i-o' 

H' 

■ JL 




. g s A Sib' 

Anubem Kt.. 

A’-F ^•^'^'’ 

pc-f C.i-.i-> 

Govc;ioi oi Assam. 

Bom: 29* April. jSgo. 

. j . "Mercbistoii, 

^ . Ariadne Mavis 
j^/larned. ^ 
t>underdale, XQ^S- 

j -n UP- Assis- 

Served m • g^^^|g,jnent 

, setrienient Officer a ^^^g^tnent 

JeS' ‘^rGovetn™®*? 

nv Secretary to ; Joint Seer J . j^^ve 

:^.^ttec:Sary ; ' f tyal 

S^rOo-nmentol*-^^^^^^^ 

tXnment House, StilUong. 

AiJ*’«ss . GoDomot. 

SccKtety riE., X.C.S. 

A^iiifarv SccreW. 
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B engal : iiis ex- 
- CELLE^'CY Sm John* 

Arthur Herbert, 

G.C.I.E., cr. 1939 ; d.l., 

J.P., Governor of Bengal. 

Born : 1895. 

Educated : Wellington ; 

Harvard, U.S.A. 

Married: 1921, Lady 

Mary Theresa Fox-Strang- 
waj^s, d. of Gth Earl of 
Ilchester ; one son. 

Serv'ed Great M’ar Royal 
Horse Guards, 1910-1 8; A. 

D. C. to Viceroy, 1926-28. 

M. P., I\Ionmouth, 193'i-39. 

Parliamentar 3 ^ Private Sccretan^ to Parliamentary^ Secretary, 
Admiralty, 1935 and to Under-Secretary of Slate for India, 
1930. Assistant Whip, 1937, 



Assumed Office as Governor of Bengal, 1939. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

Secretary : M. 0. Carter, Esq., m.c,, i.c.s. 

Additional Secretary: K. B. H. Baker, Esq., i.c.s. 
Private Secretary : C. H. Gordon, Esq,, i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. W. R. B. Peel. 


I 

j 

i; 

|| 

|l 


.niTMSTERS. 

The Hon'bi-e Mr. A. K. F.^zlul Huq, Chief Mixister. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sv.\MArR.\s.\D Mookerjee. {Fiv.ar.cr}, 

The Hon'ble Nawab Khwaja Habibuleah Bahadur, or Dacca, 
(AgneuKure <9 Ir.dusirirs). ' ' 

The Hon’bi-e .Mr. Santosh Ku.nar Basu, [Public Health and Local 
Self -Govt.). 

The Hon’bi-e Khan Bahadur M. Abuui. Karim, [Edxtcatior., Comvxerce . 
and Lahaut). 

Inr Hos'bli: -Mr. Pn.\y..\rH.\ Xath Banerjee, {[udicial and 
Legislative). 


The Hon’iu.e Khan ].V\HADrj: Mauevi Hashem Au Khan, 
[Co-ofeyat’.ve Ctedit and Pural Indebtedness). 

The Hon’bli; .M.n. .Shamsud-oin .Vhmed, (Caninuyiicali' ns an! 
U’oyLs). 
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B IHAR : His Excel-' 
LENCY Sm Thomas 
Alexander, Stewart,- 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Bihar., 

Born : 26fh February 
1888. 

Edncaied. : G e o r_g e 
Heriot’s School, . Edin- 
burgh, and Edinbiu-gh 
. .Universit}?-. 

'Married : 1914, Elsie, 

daughter of Crandon.GilL 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1911 and served 
as Assistant Magistrate and Collector, U.P., 1912-18 ; 

: Assistant Collector, Imperial Customs Service, 1919; Rice 
Commissioner, Rangoon, 1920; Collector of Customs,. 
Rangoon, 1923 ; Collector of Customs, Madras, 1925 ,• 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, 1928^ Collector of Salt 
Revenue, 1932 ; Addl. Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1932; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Corhmerce Department, 1934 ; Member of 
Council, 1937 ; Ag. Governor of Bihar, 1938. 

Assumed charge as Governor of "Bihar on 6th 
August 1939. 

Address : Bihar Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. W. G. Lacey, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major R. J. Tweedy. 

ADVISERS. 

Mr. R. E. Russell, 'C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. : Appoint-^ 
ment, Political, Judicial, Jails and Legislative. 

Mr. E. R. J. R. Cousins, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S.: . 
Revenue, Education, Development and Employ- 
ment,- Local Self-Government, Medical, Public 
Health. Excise, Irrigation and Public Works. 
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B ombay : his excel- 
LTiNcy Sir Lawrence 
Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E,, 
T.D., Governor of Bombay. 

Dorn : 27th Jul}' 1896: 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia. daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Tlomne, 
Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarborough, q.v. 

Married : 1922, Katharine 

Isobcl, daughter of late R. F. 
IMcEwen of . Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire ; one son (born 5th 
December 1932); four daughters.' 

Educated : Eton ; R.M.C., 

Oxford; B. A., Oxford, 1921, 







I 


Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 


M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with nth Hussars, France, 1916-18. .'\ssumod charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 

Publications : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1036. Clubs: 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor ; J. B. Irwin, Eso., B..-\. (Dub ). D.S O 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. ■ VI.-. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. L. C. Palic, P.S.C. 


ADMSERS. 

Mr. II. I'. Knight, C.S.I.. C.I.E.. I.C.S. , Finance, Medical and 
Public Hc.iltl), Excise, Co-operative Societies and Rural Development, 
Industries and Public WorKS Department. 

Mr. C. H. Bristow, C.I.E., I.C.S., Horae Department, Political 
and Sendees Department, including Labour and Legal Department. 

Mr. G. F. S. Cotlins. C.S.I., r.J.E., O.B.E., R, ver.nc. 

Education and Local Scli-Govcrnrncnt. 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 

, AND Bekar : His 

;■ C V;., Excellent Sir 

LcV- ’t Henry Joseph Twynam, 

V.VAV-VfeV'AV'- V K.C.S.I., G.I.E;, Governor 
VA- of the Central Provinces 

and Berar. 

Born : 24th- April 1887. 

^ - d Married : Muriel Hearson, 

IQ15. ' • ■• ■ 

■ Educated : RatcliEe 

College, Rouen ; Uni- 
versities of Manchester 
(B.A. ■ Hons.), London, 
Lausanne. 

X tv - 'V'C 

Entered I.C.S., 1909 ;. Asst. Magistrate, East Bengal and 
Assam, 1910 ; Political Dept., Government of Bengal, 1914 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1915-18 (Captain and Adjutant 2/i23rd Outram's- 
Rifles) ; Vice-President, Cooch Beliar State Council, 1920-24 ; 
District Magistrate, -Mymensingh, 1925-27 ; Revenue and. 
Irrigation Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1929-31 ; Addi- 
tional Secretar}^ Pplitical Dept, and Officiating Chief 
Secretar)^ 1932, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, Presidency and 
Chittagong Divisions of Bengal, 1933-34 ; Acting Gtrvernoh 
of Assam, 1939 ; Acting Governor of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, 1940. Assumed charge as Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, October 2nd, -1940. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. G. Burgess, M. A. 
(Cantab), O.B.E., I.C.S, 

Military Secretary : Major G. H. Gartly. 

Aide-de-Camp : Mr. J. P, C. Coventry-,- I.P. 


Financial Adviser : Sir G, P. -Burton, K.C.I.E;, I.C.S. 

Revenue Adviser : Mr. H. C. Greenfield., C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. . 


ADVISERS.3 

Sir G. P»-Bur' 
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M ADRAS: His Excel- 

LE.NCY The Hox. Sir 
Arthur Oswald James 
Hope, G.C.I.E., cr. 1939, 

Governor o£ jMadras. 

Born : 7th IMa}' 1 S97, eldest 
son of Baron Rankeillour, q.v. 

Married: 1919, Grlzcl. 

youngest daughter of Brig- 
Gen. Sir R. Gordon Gilmour, 

1st Bt., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O.; 
four daughters. 

Edncaied : Oratory School, 

Sandhurst. 

Joined Coldstream Guards, 

1914 ; served in France, 1-915-19 
{M.C., Croix dc Guerre, des- 
patches, severely wounded) ; 
served in Turke39 1922-23 ; 
lil.P. (C) Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire, 1924-29 ; M.P. 

(U) Aston Division, Birmingham, 1931-39: Parliamentary Private 
Secretifry to Col. G. R. Lane Fox, Secretary of .Mines, 1924-26 ; Assis- 
tant Whip (unpaid), 1935 ; a Lord of the Treasury (unpaid), 1935-37 : 
Vicc-CJiamberlain of H. 31 . Houseliold, 31 ay-October 1937; Treasurer of 
H. 31 . Household, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras, I2th .March 1940. 
Address: Governor's Camp, 3 Iadras. 

Military Secretary : Colo.nei. G, B. Howeli,, M.V.O,, M,C. 
Private Secretary : Mu. W. T. Brvant, I.C.S. 

Surgeon : Lt.-'Col. G. R. McRoeert, I.M.S. 

ADVISERS. 

Sir George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., in charge of Public Depart- 
ment ; Finance Department; and Revenue Department (e.Ncluding 
Excise, Registration and Commercial Taxes). 

Mr. II. M. Hood, K.C.LI-:., C.S.I., C.r.l-:., LC.S., in charge of Deve!oi>. 
ment Department; Public Works Department (excluding Inrhi'-iria.l 
and Labour disputes ; Labour and Communities eligible for helji 
by the Ixibour Department; and b'actones and Trade Lnionsf ; 
Home Department ; Control of Motor ^'el^ide^; .Motor Whides Art 
and Madras Motor 3'eludc5 Taxation ,\ct. 

3 Ir. 1 , G. IvUTHimroRD, t .S,L, t .Lb.., I.t.S., sn charge of Loc.a! 
.•\dministration Department ; Home Department fexcluding contrfd 
of Motor \'elnde> ; .Motor Vehides .-Xct and Madras .Motor'^Wliide-; 
Taxation .Act) ; Public Wtuks Deieirtmeut; Imlustrial and Ixibour 
Disputes; Labour and communities eligible for hdp bv the L:-.L',-ur 
I.iepartment and l-'actories and Trade Unions. 

Mr. ‘T. .\tsTJX, C.I.E., LC.S., in charge of Educati-m and 
Public Health Department ; Lvga.l Dcn.irtment ; 

Pejxirlment--L'xcne ; Icegistratren 'and CoinnivtciA Ta.xe... ' * 



- 1 


1 

I 


I 


\ 


'! 


I 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE:' His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S.I., 
ICC.LE., O.B.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of the N. W. F, 
Province. 

Born : 23rd March, 

1888. ■ 

Educated: F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S., 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India, since • 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-26. Private Secretary to ^H. E. 
the Viceroy?-, 1926-31; Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. • - 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 2nd March 1937. 

V 

Address : Government House, Peshawar, 
j Secretary to Governor ; Mr. G. H. Emerson, I.C.S. 


ADVISER. 

■ Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Campbell, C.I.E., I.A., Adviser 
to His Excellency the Governor, N. AV. F. 
Province. 



. 
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O RISSA; His |j 

Excellenxy Sir ii 

(William) Hawthorne !l 

Lewis, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., || 

I.C.S., Governor of Orissa. il 

:! 

Born : Kasauli, India, j| 

29th June 18S8. || 

Ij 

M arried : Alice I 

i\Iargaret Rose Hewitt, i 

widow of Lieut. Ronald | 

Erskine Hewitt, R.N. I| 

and daughter of the late j 

George Edward Wood- 
house. 

Educated : Oundle School and Cains College, 

Cambridge. -Arrived in India December 1912 ; served in 
Bihar and Orissa as Assistant i^Iagistrate and Collector ; 
Censor Duty Bombay, 1915-16 ; Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1923 ; 
Revenue Secretar}^ Government of Bihar and Orissa, 1925 ; 
on special reforms duty. Home Dept., Government of India, 
1927 ; Joint Secretary, Government of India, Reforms Office, 
1930 ; on deputation to the Indian Round Table Conference j 
in London 1930 and 1931 ; Reforms Commissioner to Govern- | 
ment of India, 1932-35 and 1936 to 1941. Assumed charge as jj 
Governor of Orissa on April 1st, 194T. || 

Address: Orissa Governor’s Camp. jf 

Secretary : V. IL Davies, Esq., I.C.S. j 

Aidc-dc-camp : W. J. Kennv, Esq., I.P. || 

MINISTERS, 1 1 

The Hon’bek Cart. Maharaja Sm Sri Sri k.c.g..\'. Deo || 
OF Parlakimeiii, Pri.me Mi.nisier [Home, Local Self- 
Goveninient and Public irer/.’.s JJcpartnienl). !' 

The Hon’bee Pandit G. Misra, m.a., u.t. {Finance, ■ 
Publicity, Development Education). ; 

The Hon’ble Maula'N'i A, .S. Khan, Advoc.vtc (Lii:. , 
Commerce & Labour, Pevenue & Health.). 
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P UNJAB ; His Excellency 
Sir Bertrand James 
Glancy, K.C.S.r., K.C.I.E., ■ 
Governor of the Punjab, 

Born : 31st December 1882. 

Educated: Clifton, IMon- 

mouth ; Exeter College, Oxford. 

Married : Grace Steele, 

1914. 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1905 ; served in' the Punjab as 
Assistant Commissioner and 
Political Assistant ; temporary 
Under-Secretary to Government 
of India, Foreign Department, 
March to November 1913 >■• 
Assistant Resident, Jlewar, 
May, 1914 : 1st Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana, March 1915 ; ist 
Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, December 191S ; Deputy Secretary 
to Government of India, Political Department, October J921, and again 
April 1927 ; employed under Kashmir Durbar from November 1921 ; 
Officiating Political Secretary’- to Government of India, June 192S ; 
Officiating Agent to Governor-General, Punjab States, April 1929 ; 
in foreign service as President, Council of State, Jaipur, October 1929 ; 
Officiating Resident and A.G.G., Punjab States, April 1932 ; Officiating 
.Political Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, July 1932, and again July 1933 ; confirmed November 
1933 .■ Resident and A.G.G. in Central India, June 1933 ; Member, 
Council of State, variously from July 1933 ; Secretary, Chamber of 
Princes, October 1934 '• Political Advisor to H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, 1938. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 7th April 1941. 
Address : Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. G. E. B. ABELL, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major L. M. Barlow, O.B.E.. M.C. 

IVIINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., Premier 
[Home Department). 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoxuram {Revenue). 

The Hon. Sir RLanohar Lal {Finance). 

The Hon. Nawabzada Major Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.B.E. 
{Public Works). 

The Hon. Mian Abdul Ha ye {Educatio?i). 

The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh {Development). 
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S IND ; His Exceixexcy 
Sir Hugh Dow, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E., Governor of Sind. 

• Born : 8tli .Ifjw iS86. 

Educated : Aske’.s Hat- 
cham School, University 
College, London. 

M arried : Ann, daughter 
of J, Sliefficld, one son and 
one daugliler. 

Entered Indian Ci\-il 
Service, 1909 and served as 
Assistant Collector in Sind. 

Municipal Commissioner 
for Surat, 1916-1S. Asstt. 

Comnir. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Recruiting, 

1918-20 and Deputy Controller of Prices. Deputy Secretary, 
Innance Department, Bombay, 1921. Acting Secretary, 
Finance Department. 1923. Financial Adviser to P. W. j 5 ., 
1926. Revenue Officer, Llojffi (Sukkur) Barrage, 1927-33. 
Chairman, Sind Administrative. Committee, 1933-34. Jt, 
Secretary, Commerce Dept., Government of India, 1934-36 ' 
Secretary, Commerce Dept., 1936-39 1 Director-General' of 
Supplies and Vice-President, War Supply Board, 1939-40 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 'ist April 1941. 

Address : Government House, Karachi. 

Seeixtavy: BIr. J. M. Phelps, LC.S. 

MiUlaty Secyelaiy: M.\jor D. M. Smyth. 



MLMSTERS. 

The Ho.n’hi.e K. B. Allah B.mchsh .McjiAMMAD Umkp. Soo'^rro 
o.n.E., Premier, Finance Dept. TheHon’hle Mr.. NtHCHALn.\'s'c v\z?- 
lievenue De.pi .excludu'F, AgricuUure. Vctetir.atv Fme-'.'- 

Fxcise &■ Ihunl FeconFntcUcm. Tim Ho.v’ntn Sir GhixCm' 
Hid.aVatullah K.c.s.i: Home Dept., P. G- •»/.' TPpt. exdudtnr I.ahm<r 
Legal Dcpt.annGenl. Dept, excluding Medical &Jhil!:e IJeallh, Leeal SH/- 
Gov!. iuhtcahon^lndudrics. The Ho.n'hle Pik Ili.ahi B.^nnsn .X.-.v.-tz 
.\Ll,La:icaUon, Labour. Inaudfies, hxcise. ForePr: G- Rural pemnrintd-.' n. 
JHi: Hok'ble Rai Saiuu Gokaldas Me-.v.^lmas. Lccal PdfUL ' P .. isr . l 
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TT'NITED. PRO- 
^ VINCES.: His- 
Excellency Sir 
Maueice Garnier Hal- 
LETT, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

I.C.S., Governor of the 
United Provinces, 

Born : 28th . October 
1883. 

Educated : " Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 

Married : , G. C. M. 
Veasey.' 

• Appointed to I.C.S,,* .1907.; Under-Secretary, 
Biliar and Orissa, 1913-15 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
Commissioner, 1929-30 ; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1930-32; Hoihe Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, 1932-36, Governor of Bihar, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on Dec. 
6, 1939. 

Address : Governor's Camp, U.P. 

Secretary : Mr. H. S. Stephenson, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. J. Smyth. 

ADVISERS: 

Mr. P. W. Marsh, C.S.I., C.I.E. , I.C.S., Revenue, Rural 
Development, Agriciilture, Forests, Communications . 
.and Irrigation. „ ' 

.Dr. Panna Lal, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Education, 
Industries, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 

Sir Tenant Sloan, K.C.I.E,, C.S.I., J.C.S., Home 
Affairs, Finance, Justice and Jails. . 
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A TmrALLIK : Raja 

Simi Kishore Chandra 
Deo, Rule r of ■ 

Alhniallik Stale, Orissa. 

Born: November loth, 100.4. 

- Succrt'ilcd to the Gadi : On 
the 3rd November, 1918. Was 
invested with full ruling powers 
on the 2.(th December, 1925. 

Educated : At the ' Raj- 
laimar College, Raipur (C.P.).' 

Married : In 1923, Srimati ' 

Lnhshmi Priya Devi, the 
i ■ daughter of the Chief of Kcon- 
ji jhar (Orissa), who died in 1927. 

I idarried second time in 1929, 

I Srimati Srimanta Manjori Devi, 

I a princess belonging to the 
illustrious Bhanja House of . 
idayurbhanj (Oifssa). 

nhic Contributions: To His 
pRCcllcncy the Mccro3’'’s War Purpo.scs Funds, Rs. 3,000. Rs. 1,02, .4.45 
in Defence Bonds. IMonthly contributions of Rs. 50 and Rs, 20 from 
the personal allowances of the Rtiler and the Rani Saheba respectively 
till the termination of the War and the Rani Saheba has also purchas- • 
cd Postal Ten Years Defence Savings Certificates for Rs. 10,000. 

I The State employees have purchased Postal Ten Year Defence 

I Saving Certificates for Rs. 29,211-6-9 including a contribution of 
!l Rs. 791-6-9 through the War Committee; Collection of contributions 
|| from the public by the War Committee is in progress. Area of the 
ij State: 711 square miles. Population: 72,755. Rcrcnnc .• Rs. 2,2.4,555. 

i} cinEF executi\t: officer. 

ij Diu'an and Sessions Judge : Vacant. 

!{ OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 

i'l Sccorul Officer, Sadar : Mr. K. C. Misra, B..\. 

; 5 . D. 0 . Kishoicnagar : Mr. M. N. R.\ur, B.A. 

ii Houoiary Magistrate : Kum.vr Sur.\jmoni Deo. 

j Taluu-Jdar : Mr. T. Deo. 

; Special Officer {temporary) : Mr. Svrjyamoni Mohanti, M.A., B.L. 

Office Supdt : Mr, K. C. Tej. 

Domestic Manager : .Mu. K. M. Hota. 

■ Chief Medical Officer: Dr. B. K. P.\nd.\, M.B.B S. 

I^uhlic Health Officer : Dr. S. Pr.\dhan. 

Peu'st Officer : Mr. A. Mahakuu. - 
Inspector of Police : Mr.. Benup.ani Misra. 

Couit Inspector : Mr. B. Moharatr.a. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools : Mr. P. Pradhan. 

AgiicuUurai Office: : kin. K Sw'.ami, L. Ar. 

Head Master, I'lctoii-a M-.ddle English Seho::! : Mr. Harva- 
KSHVA Kt'V..AK Da.S. 

O.crseei. p. IF. D.: Mr. M. DEtirKY. 
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town took place about ii years back. There is a Municipality at 
Akalkot and a Taluka Local Board. Town planning and removal 
of congestion in the toyn is going on rapidly. A development scheme 
of town-extension is in progress and all possible facilities are being 
given for the same to the people. 

Akalkot is an important trade centre. Last year's imports and 
exports were 1 3<), 053 and 552,129 maunds rc.spectivcly. All possible 
facilities such as leasing of land, supply of water and electricity at 
concessional rates, etc.,, are afforded to the different industries in the 
State and as a result, the Matcli Factoiyg the oil producing mill, 
soap factory, cottonginning, hosiery, and other industries started in the 
State limits are working satisfactorily'. These industfiOrt, apart from 
•reducing unemployment, have become a veritable boon to the agri- 
culturists as they absorb large quantities of agricultural produce. 

\ 

Shrimant Raja Saheb is a meibber of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right. ’ 

Immediately after the declaration of^iNVar Shrimant Rajasaheb 
made an announcement that all the resonrcea,^of the State were at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government and donated Rs. 5,000 towards 
H. E. The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. ii. 000 were further 

dona'tcd towards the fund specially for purchasin^n armoured carrier 
on behalf of the Akalkot Darbar. Rs. 200 were debated towards the 
Silver Trinket Fund. A Central Committee with sub-committccs has 
been established under the presidentship of the Dewan to systematically 
organise the various war actiyitics such as collection of funds, propa- 
ganda and recruitment, etc. There has been a good response from the 
people who are contributing with willingness their mite to the War 
Purposes Fund and the Defence Loans. Prior to the appointment 
of committees an appeal by the State Government for contribution 
to the Red Cross and St. Dunstan’s Institutions was made to the 
Stale subjects and the public willingly contributed Rs. 6,000 for the 
above fund. 


Besides these, numerous donations were announced by Shrimant 
Rajasaheb and the Dowager Ranisaheb to several institutions for war 
purposes. 


An appeal w.as issued by the D.arbar to the fighting classes of the 
State to pet themselves enlisted as recruits and as a result a good 
number of subjects have been rccniitcd in the army. The publicatiim 
of News Bulletins and other raateriaL sup;>lied from the Publicity 
Agency has been taken up by the State Publicity Department and 
circulated to almost all the villages. 


Dcu'^n : Cax'taiu G. B. DESHiirjcn. 
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T) AHAWALPUR : His High- 
:■'•.'>• .•'-;KJ Ij n^ss Rukn-up-Daula, , 

' ' A' N USRAT-I- J ANG. ' Saif- 

ud-DauLa, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, ' 
Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Mui'n- : 
ud-Daula, Lt.-Coi., Hawab Al- 
■" Sadiq Mohammed 

■ Khan V. Abbasi' ■ Bahadur, ■ 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

;-'A:.;;'M 5 j?->' ■:/' K.C.V.O.. I^L.D., NaM’ab Ruler 

Bahawaljur. 

■ Bor'n : 1904. Succeeded , • in 
'■ ':■ :’■•! ipo?. Educaied : Aitcliison Ciiiefs 
College, Lahore. Invested with,' 

- Ruling, powers in 1924. 

/ A member of the Standing Com- ' 
/ mittcc of the- Chamber of 
, Princes (Narendra Alandal) since 
^933. A:D.C. to Prince of Wales 

■ " •*'^'". — - •—^ rr-T^ . : =£j^J during his Indian tour, 1921, 

/> Honorary Lt.-Colonel in the 

2ist/ King George’s Owd' Central India Horse. -His Highness 
visited Europe on sever/l occasions rince 1913, the last visit being in 
1937 oil s-n invitation ,.to attend Coronation of His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emp6ror. .His Highness was received by H.I.M, the Kingr 
Emperor on all occasions-. 

Bhawalpur is the ''J.§rgest Mbhammadep State iii the Punjab. 
His Highness is a direct ae&cendant of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad 
and Cairo.' ■■" •--■-• 

Heir i Lt. Sahibzada Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasi. 

Area: 22,000 square miles. Population: 1,500,000. 
Revenue: Rs, 1,50,00,000. Salute:- 17 Guns. 

Address : Sadiq-Garh-Palace. . ^ 

CABINET. 

Prime Mimster : 

Rais-ul-Wuzara, Alimartabet R. M. Crofton, Esqr., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
P. W. 6* Revenue Minister : 

Alimartabet F. Anderson, Esqr. C.S.I., C.I.E, 

Home Mimster : 

Raei-ush-Shan, Ietikhar-ul-Mulk, Alimartabet Khan Bahadur, 
Lt.-Colonel Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, M.A., LL.B. . , 
Household Minister :■ 

Umdat-ul-Umara, Amin-ul-Mulk Alimartabet Sardar Mohammad, 

Amir Khan. 

Minister for Educaiion : 

Alimartabet Major Shamsuddin Mohammad, B.'A. 

Minister for War Purposes : 

Alimartabet Sheikh Mohammad Abdul Ghani. - 
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B ALASINOR; H.H. Nawab 
Saheb Babt S n r I 
Jamiatkhanji Bahadur, 

Ihe present Ruler of Balasinor 
Stale. 

Born : lolh November 189.}. 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated. : At Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot," where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards joined the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun and 
returned with success. He is 
allowed to wear the Imperial 
Cadet Corps uniform. His 
Highness is .a ruler of literary 
taste and can compose poctrj' 
in Urdu and Gujarati. He is 
also endowed with the natural 
gift of writing dramas and 
plaj'S which are greatly admired in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First H. H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Balchte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but sire 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb ha.s three 
Begum Sahebas : (i) H.H, Shri Sardar-Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 

Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra-Bcgum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
late Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who 
unfortunately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has 
given birth to fortr daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a ver\' ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dyn.asty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Shcr Khanji Babi, son of Bahadrtr 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the irughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their In.-curiancc of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 
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Mililaiy Eoicr : Go Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 

Petniancnt Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. His Highness is also a member of the Chamber of 
Princes in bis own right and is entitled to be received by H. E, the 
\’iceroy. 

B.ilasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with higli Civil and Criminal powers. 

At/a of the State : 3S9 <quare miles. Population: -2,52510 193!- 

On th.e ouibrt’al; of the War His Hiehness pl.acc-d his p'-;rsor:c! 
services a:’.!! rrrnuices of the St.atv at the disnoeal of His 
prfsc'.itc'l an .\r.ibulr.nce C.ar and a.ls.j made Cash. Con.tributior.; . 
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B A N G A N A P A L L E 
Nawab T^Iir Fazle Alt 
Khan Bahadur of 
Bang AN arable is the only- 
jMuslim Ruler in South India. 

Born : 9th Kovember 1901. 
Succeeded on 6th -July 1922. 
Education : St. George 

Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ,* Newington Institute, 
IMadras ; Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Marriages': (i) In 1924 the 
only daughter of his paternal 
uncle (died in 1928). Two 
children. Heir-Appareni : 

Nawab Alir Ghiilam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, born 12th October 
1925 ; and Sahebzadi Sultani 
Begum, born 31st August 1927. 
(2) In 1930 the present Begum 
S^iba, Ra’ees-un-nissa Begum 
from the family of Nawmb Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). Two 
daughters : Sahibzadi Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Pasha), born 20th 
August 1936 and Sahibzadi Haji Pasha, born i8th August 1938. 

Recreation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur has travelled widely in India, and has made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute: 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 44,631 (mostly Hindus). Annual Revenue : Rs. 4,14,582. 

The State is rich in mineral resources ; diamond deposits, also 
copper and calcite mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
and w'orking conditions ideal,” is the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afiorded in regard to the 'working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain 
is cholum. There is free medical aid and free education upto the 
Low'er Secondary grade. 

MTiile placing all i'ts resources at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment, the Darbar has contributed a sum of Rs. 10,000 to\vards the War 
Fund and Rs. 10,450-11-3 being the sum contributed by ofi&cials and 
the public. Further efforts are being made to collect contributions 
from the public. In response to Lady LinlithgoWs appeal, 17S 
■trinkets have so far been sent to the Mint Master, Bombay. 

Deisan ; 'Rjlo Bahadur M. S, Mahdansa ; Chief Judge ; R. Sivaramakrishnan,- Esq., 
I.C.S. ; Ci’n’I and Sessions Judge: Mr. M. NAjMtiDDiN, M.A., B.L, ; M unsif -Magistrate : 
Khaja Nazeer Hussain Saheb ; Development Officer : H'vder Beg Saheb ; State Prosecutor 
and Pleader : Mr. M. C. Thimma Reddy, Bar-at-Law ; Adviser, Banganapalle Stale Police : 
Rao Bahadur P. K. Monappa, B.A. ; Chief Police Officer : Khaja Miah Saheb ; Revenue 
Officer: Syed Ihau Saheb; Offiker, P. W. D. : Mr. A. Subba Rxo ; Educational Officer; 
B. Narasikhak ; Forest Officer : G. Tai.auakd Kbah : SuperittUndeni, Dewan’s Office: A. 
Raja Rao. 
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B ANSWARA: H I s 

Highness Rayan Rai 
]MaharAjadhiraj Maha- 
RAWALji Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
Singhji Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 

(•933) of Banswara. 

Born: i5tli July 1888. 

Succeeded : 8th Januarj' 1914. 

Invested with full ruling povers 
in March 1914. Descended from 
the eldest branch of the premier 
clan of Shishodia Rajputs now 
ruling in Mewar, and is twentj’- 
first in descent from Mabarawal 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
13answara in 1527 A.D. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 

Ajmer. Married. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

His Highness is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes. His 
Highness has proved himself 
to be a wise and efficient Ruler and his practical knowledge of the 
work of each Department in tlie State has been an important factor in i; 
its progress, which has been manifested by.tlie increase of the State !; 
revenue and the general well-being of the people. On the outbrealc of 
the War in 1939 His Highness offered his pcr.-^onal ser\ ices and j’l.ired 
the resources of the State at the disposal of His Imperial Majesty tlie ! 
King-Emperor. This offer was highly appreciated by His Majesty. |i 

There has been all round progress in tlie State : Tlie 1; 

Legislative Council has been enlarged to xonsist of 34 members 
with non-official majority. Municipality reorganised with non-official e 
elected majority, the Primarj' School improved with additional staff, j 
buildings and equipment, a large High School building has been con- | 

structed, a new Municipal park, electric lights, a modern Hospital, ro.ad i 

extension. Telephone system at Police Stations, and excellent Clubs j; 
for Officers and Jagirdars and leading citizens. I 

Recreations: Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. ' 

I Heir-apparent 1 Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Chandr.averr i 

ji Singhji, born in 1909. Second Sou : Mahar.aj Kumar Sahib Sum 

j| Narrat Singhji, born in May 1921. Area of State : i.Q-jO square miles. 

. Population : 3. Revenue: S l.acs. Infantry: Prithwi Iviilts. 

ij Banswara. the southernmost State in Kajputana. has been dc-cribed 
i. as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana. especial] v just after the 
rains. The State is believed to be rich inminerads, and'hasbeen twicc- 
• surveyed and settled. Another revision of th.c Settlement is going on. ; 
i‘ The State has many ardixologicurl rehes and c^mdder.-’.ble fertile .' li'. 
Capital : B.answara 65 miles from Doh.arl on B. B. cc C. 1. Kv. 
Regular Motor Service bet ween Dohad and Banswara. 

J’ The Administration ol the State is condneted bv His HiehnctS with 
; the assistance of a Diwan. Ditrar. ; M.\h \r.\j’L.-.i. Sing;!. Private 
Sesretary to His Highness : M.’.jiAit.'ij Chhaticx 
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B AON.I: His' Highness, 

A Z A M - U L - U M A R A , ; 
1etikuar-ud-D a u l a n , 
Imad-ul-Mulk, Sahib-E-Jah, 
Mihin Sardar, Naavab iVIlR 
Mohammad Mushtaq-ul- 

Hasan Khan Saheb Bahadur, 
Sardar Jung, Ruler of 'Baoni 
State. The ruling, family of 
Baoni- are vSyecls and come 
from the famous Asaf Jahi, 
Dynasty of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Born : February 7, 1S96. 
Succeeded io the Gadi : Octo- . 
ber 28, 1911. , Invested with 
' Ruling 'Powers on February 7, , 
* 191S and with full Ruling 
Powers, March 1921. ' 

Educated : At the I\Iayo 
College, Aj mere, and the Daly 
(College, Indore. . 

' ■ Married ; ‘ First, in March 1917, the daughter of the Nawab 

Saheb of Kunjp.ura (Dist. Karnal, Punjab),! and after her death in 
1930, His Highness married a daughter of H. ,H. The Nawab Saheb, 
of'Maler Kotla State, in November 1931; His Highness has two, 
sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Major Nawabzada Syed Mohammad Mumtazul 
Hasan Khan Saheb Bahadur ; Born on June 4, 1935, at Simla. 

Since the creation of the State of Baoni by Nawab Imadul Mullc(: 
Mir Ghaziuddin Khan Firoz Jung Bahadur, during the iSth century, 
perfect loyalty and fidelity to the British Crown and staunch devotipn 
to His Imperial Majesty during the Mutiny of iS'57 and the Great 
War of 1914-18 have been the landmarks of the'history of the family.^ ' 
Area of State : 121 square miles. 

Population {1941 CejisMs) ; ‘ 25,256. 

Revenue (1940-41) ; Rs. 2,25,000. ' ' 

Salute: Permanent ii Guns. / 

His Highness is entitled to the return visit of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. •>. ^ 

STATE OFFICIALS. 

Dewan : Maulvi Syed Mohammad Abdul Wase, L.Ag. (Retd.), 
U.P.C.S. .• 

Private Secretary to fl. H. : Major Mian Ata-ur-Rahman,- B.A. 

A. D. C._ to H. H. and 2nd in Command, State Forces : Captain ; 
Syed Khalil Husain, B.A. 


Sessions Civil Judge : M( Aftab Ahmad Khan, M.'A., LL.B., B.T." 
DisU. Magistrate : . M. Fariduddin Ahmad Khan, B.A., LB.B. 
Forest Officer : Sahibzada Badr-e-Alam. ■ . 
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B ari A; Lieut.-ColonelHis 
■ ■ Highness Maharaol 
Shree SirRanjitsinhji, 

K.C.S.I,, Ruler of Baria. 

Born : loth July 1886. 

Ed^tcated : At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dchra Dun. 
and in England. 

Married i In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daugliter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : eSth 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powefs in May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 

during the Great European War ^ , 

(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). | 

Son ! Captain (Hon.) Maharaj Kumar Shree ITeerasinhji. j 
Gratidsons : Maharaj Kumar Jayadeepsinhji (Heir-apparent) and 1 
Maharaj Kumar Pradeep Sinhji. | 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any I 
other State, and receives Chouth of Doliad, Ivalol and Halo! Talukas ( 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. i 

Area : 813 square miles. Population : 189,206. Salute : Permanent 9 : ; 

Personal 11. Recreation : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. ! 

His Highness has placed all the resources of his State at the dis- i 
posal of His Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the War ; I 

has made an annual contribution of Rs. 25,000 ; Ks. 5.000 to the Kcd j: 

Cross Fund; has also subscribed Defence Bonds of the value of ■! 

Rs. 1,20,200 and has generously contributed to various other funds j.’ 

connected with the War. The State Trooiis arc serving with II M 's ^ 
Forces. “ i 



AmilMSTRATION. 

Deu'dn : Dewan Bahadur Moiilal L. Parerh. .M.A., LL.B. 
Judge, Huzus Court: J{ao Bahadur Govindhhai H.Di.sai. B.A.; LL.fk 
Raj-Kharch Oficer : Cautai.n Saradar Kauhansinh. 5u» 
Nyavadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. .Shah, Eso., B.A. LL.B. 
Fyayadhisha and First Class .Magistrate : M. V. Sheth', Esq! 
Medical Department j Dn. J, H. Kumhhani, MDBS DTM 
Dep:itiment : M. L. Patel’ Esr?'., ‘ d.F.IL "(Ixjndon)! 
/ n . Dep.tr ImenttC.S. Ma.lk.an, Esq.. B.E. (Civil). A.M.l.B. EdueaUcn 
Dep.tttment : G. L. Pandva, Esq.. M.A., B.T. Banking Department 
Chandulal K. SuAn , Esq. /Vkre .SnTr.k,: Mr. .M. L. Cuov.-nAr.', 
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B ARODA : His Highness 

F A U Z A N D-I-K H a S-I- 
D o w L A T-i-EngHshia 
I\r a ]i a r a j a Pratapsingh 
Gaekwad, . Sena Khas Khel 
Shamsher Bahadur, g^.i.e., 
LL.D., ?ilahara)fi of Baroda. 

Born : June 29, jgoS- 
Ascended the Cadi: on 7th 
Februar}' I 939 - 

Educated : Baroda College, 
Baroda, and Deccan College, 
Poona. 

Majricd : In 1929, Slirimant 
Soubliag3'avati Shantadevi 
Saheb, daughter of Shrimant 
Sardar IMansinhrao Ghorpade 
Hasurkar of Kolhapu:r. 
Recreation: Polo, tennis, cricket. 
Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, 
Baroda. 

Heir-Apparent: Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatehsingh Gaekivad (aged 12 years). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E. 
COUNCILLORS. 

(i) j\Ir. B. a. Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

(2) IMr. Motilal Chhotaeal Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

(3) Mr. S. V. Mukerje.\, B.A. (Oxon,). 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

His Highness’ contributions: /loo.ooo for a squadron of fighters 
presented to H. M. the King Emperor. ^50,000 for a trawler for 
Mine Sweeping & Submarine Detection. ;^’i,ooo to the Lord Majmr’s 
fund, London. £100 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for 
relief of distress in Greece. Rs. 25,00,000 invested in interest free de- 
fence bonds. Rs. 34,85,000 invited in 3 per cent. Defence Loan. 
Rs. 2,000 donated to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda 
Cantonment War Purposes Fund. Rs. 10,000 to Lady Linlithgow’s 
Silver Trinket Fund from H. H. the IMaharani Saheb. ' Rs. 20,755 to- 
wards H. E. the Governor of Bombay’s- War Gifts Fund. Rs. 500 for a 
Gujarat States Agencj’- plane. 

The Baroda War Gifts and Loan Committee have contributed 
Rs. 22,235 for the purchase of five ambulance cars, the cost of one of 
these being borne b}' the Ladie’s sub-committee. Rs. 50,000 for the 
purchase of fiv'e armoured carriers. Rs . 1,000 towards the sports fund 
for the No. 57 (B & K States) G. P. Transport Company. Rs. Soo to- 
wards the Silver Trinket Fund started by H. E. Lady Linlithgow, by 
the Ladies’ Central Committee. Rs. 5,000 to the Indian Red Cross 
Society' (Baroda State branch). Rs. 1,27,000 have been collected 
for war gifts fund. Over Rs. 42,76,000 have been invested by business 
houses and others in 3% Defence Bonds. 
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>ARWANI: His High- 
ness RaNA SllRI 
DE VIST N GII J I , R AN A ■ O f 
Banvani (Minor), Central 
India. 

Bom : On 19th Jul3' 

1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was ever a tributary of any of the 
Malwa Chiefs. '' 

His Highness is at present receiving Adminislralivc 
Training. 

Area of Slate : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 1,76,632. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

State Council appointed b}' Government to carrj? 
on Minority Administration. 

Deivan and President : 

R.^i Bahadur Pandit A. K. Kaul, B.A. (Cantab.). 
Bar-at-La\v. 

Revenue Member: 

Kiian Bahadur I^Ieherjibiioy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary. B.A., LL.B. 
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B HADARWA : S H R I i.J A N T 
(N A ji D A r) T n a k o r e 
I Saheb Shree Natver- 

siNHji Ranjitsinhji, Ruler of 
Bhadaru'i. 

Born : igtli November 1903. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 26th 
April 1935 and formally invested 
with powers on 7th October 1935. 

Educated : At R a j k u m a r 
College, Rajkot. Avea : 27 

square miles, excluding sev^eral 
Wantas in the Baroda State. 

Population : 13,520. (Ex- 

cluding Wanta Population). 

Revenue : Rs. 1,14,000 
Married on 14th December 
1930, Shree Jijirajkuverbasaheb 
of Raj pur (Kathiawar). 

The State enjoys full Civil 
powers, and in Criminal matters 
up to 7 years R. I. and fine up to 
Rs. 10,000. The Ruler is a Representative Member in the Chamber of 
Princes. He is entitled to be received by the Governor of Bombay. 

Survey settlement has been introduced, and farmers are given 
rights over the lands. The Deccan AgricuUurisl.s’ Relief Act is, with 
necessary modifications, applied to the State with a view to giving 
relief to farmers. Education and Iticdical relief are free throughout 
the State. The Judiciarj' and Executive arc separate in the State. 
The Child Marriage Restraint Act has been introduced in the State. 
The State Police Force has been thoroughly reorganised, and arrange- 
ments have been made to train it by qualified and efficient hands. 
There is one middle school in the capital. The capital is supplied with 
electricity and pipe water. The State maintains an adequate and 
efficient staff. A sanitaiy board has been established in the Capital 
for public sanitation and street lighting. 

War Services : During the last Great War, the St.ate sent several 
recruits, and contributed liberallj' to the various war funds. Tlie 
State has always been loyal to the benign British Government, and 
the present Rana S.ahcb has steadfastly adhered to his family 
I tradition. The Rana Saheb placed .all the resources of the State at 

i; the disposal of the crown, on the outbreak of the ’present War. 

h He has up till now contributed Rs. 10,000 in cash, and has sanctioimd a 
1, monthly contribution of Rs. 200 towards the War Purposes Fund, till 
;! the successful tenninatioii of the War. He h.as also given 459 tolas of 
!! SilvertoH.E. Lady Linlithgo’.v'sSilverTrinkct Fund. Hewas aP.-.tron, 
i, and made a donation of Rs. 251 to the Grand F<‘te organised by the 
i| Gujarat Agency, and Baroda Cantonment, for tlie War Purposes Fund. 
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B HAVNAGAR: Lt. Ills 

Higjikess Maharaja 
Raol SiTREE Sir Krish- 
KA-KHMAR ^SlNllJl, K.C.S.T., 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

, Born ! loth May 1912. His 
: Higlmcss is a Golicl Rnjput 

and a direct descendant f)f 
Sejalcji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

jManied : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadi t On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji; K.C.S.I., on 17th 

July 1919. Invested with full ruling powers on iSth April 1951. 
Heir-Apparent t Yuvaraj Shri VEERiuiAnKASirnij 1. 

Second Son t Kumar Shri Sun'AnnAHRAsi.N’Hji. 

Arca__ of the State i 2,901 square niile.s. 

Average Annual Revenue: Rs. 1,00,31,773 including Eaihvay. 
Population (1941) 6,13,429. 

Chief Products 1 Grain, Cotton, Sugai-canc and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar Slate Railway is 307 miles in lene.il!. Tin: I’ott 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe liarlxmr for shipj'ing. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of tin- Sta.te ; • 

1. .V I'lNcil pri\w ]?ursc for llij> J Iiehnw--, 

2. Tlic separation of judicial from Eveeutuo fun tr.m-. 

3. Dcccntrahsalion of auth.urity. 

A Hhara Sabha ( Legishitn-e A.^-emMy). ron n tin ; of 7-, m nib- ; 
of which tlie Hewaii is the I’resi'ieiit . w.is « -t.tbli- ! < d b;.’ lii . He In • . 
■ in lo.ji and one oi its ncui-oiinnd nn ml.';: i-. .it.], mt'-ci 00 i] ■ 
IL.xecutive. 

PRIACll'AL OITJCI-HS. 

ii Muhhya Dev in t Mn. Ahaktr.ai P, P.attam, M..A. (C.'.r.l.vb.) 

I S’aih Deu'.in : Mr. Katavari.ai. M. Sur.ati, B.A., LL.B, 
i Judicial -■Issiiiar.t : Mn. Bn.'. si:ahk.»o V. Mr.urA, M.A., LL.B, 
Advoc.ite (O.S.l. 

Petscnal AsEslan't : Mr. Harcovihu .'dAMSHANHEr. Tr’ivr.HT, B. 

■i LL.B. 

EJuranena! : Mr. Harjivanj- C'- Ka:, M mr:.:. 

Salute! 13 guns. Capital Tcitr. i IxiavM’.gar, 
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B hopal : lt.-col. his 
Highness Sikander 
Saulat Iftikhar-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Muhammad 
Hamidulla Khan, Bahadur, 
g.c.s,i,,g.c.i.e.,c,v.o,,b.a.,ll.d., 
the present Ruler of Bhopal, 
succeeded his mother, the late 
Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jehan ' Begum, in May 1926, 
when weighed doMTi by age and 
cares of state, she abdicated in 
his favour. Previous to' his 
accession. His Highness had 
actively participated in the 
administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 
He was also the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes 
during 1931-32, and attended 
the various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London 
to advise and participate in the delib^ations of that body and its 
committees on the subject of political reform in India. 

In the game of polo His Highness is well known as one of the 
greatest plaj'-ers of the generation and enjoys international fame. 
No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration, which 
works directly under his personal and active supervision. 

The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 
represents traders, cultivators, Jagirdars, and general urban interests 
elected through popular constituencies. 



Bhopal is notable as the principal Islamic State of Malwa and in 
India, second only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in its deposits 
of iron, bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly 
growing in industry. 

In the present conflict as in the last Great War, the response of 
Bhopal has been most enthusiastic. Apart from contributions in the 
form of gifts, investments, and subscriptions for the purposes of a wide 
war effort. His Highness' gift of American Securities amounting to 
3^70.000 has been accepted by His Majesty for the formation 
of a Bhopal Fhght of fighters and the expenditure on the Army already 
the largest single item in the State budget has now been trebled. It 
now accounts for no less than 35 per cent, of the total revenues of the 
State. The 20th (Bhopal) Field Ambulance, a' hospital unit equipped 
on a first class scale and the Sultania Infantry are already in the field. 
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The latter has been replaced by another unit, \vhi 1 c a coinplcic Mcchani* |i 
cal Transport Unit has received its initial training: and is now on active ij 
service. :! 


In March 1941, His Highness visited the Middle Eastern front where 1 ) 

he inspected the British and Indian Forces in the field, and was present n 

at the famous assault which ended in the subjugation of Keren in Eritrea. | 

; > 

Besides two convalescent homes at Bliopal and Mussoorce cipiip- Ij 
ped at considerable cost, most of tlic important buildings i.n the State 
have been converted to military use. A comprehensive .scheme of j 

internal security embracing the organisation of a volunteer reserve i 

for police and the formation of a new battalion which replaces the jj 

Sultania Infantry is designed to relieve the British Militaiy Command ji 

of the obligation to maintain the internal tranquillity of the State. ;| 

An aerodrome somewhere in the state laid two year.s ago has experienced j| 

further exj^ansion to serve ns an important link in aerial cnmmunica- ■■ 

tions. Every possible expedient is being tried to make the State's ij 

contribution adequate to a total war eflort. Se\’oral non-official |i 

committees including woman organiz,ations arc in charge of .soldiers’ 
welfare work who.se family needs arc especially attended to. 'I'lio ji 

Command Staff of the Bhopal State Forces has been re-organised ji 

and arrangements arc under way to mechanise a portion of the army. || 

A new department under the direct supe'rvision of the Euler |i 

has taken over charge of civil defence ; accommodation on a vast :i 

sc.ale is made for hospitals for which school and other building.s have ii 

been requisitioned ; regular classes arc held at several centres in the ij 

city to initiate the people in defence screices of which the A. K. P. |- 

and First Aid sections arc .already highly ad^'anccd. Bhopal h.as been 
the first to organise its N.ational War Front. After a preliminary jj 

organisation in the city, the ramific.ations of the movement arc being ji 

stcadih' inter-knitted into a sclicmc of wide rural publicity. jj 

Salule : 19 guns. (21 guns within the State). Atra: 7.000 rq. 

miles. Population : about Soo.ooo. Hcircss-Apparmt : The Princess ' 
Gauhar-i-Taj Surayj'.a Jah Nawabzadi .-^bida Sultan, Bahadur. 
Other daughters of His Highness : Princess Mihr Taj Nawabzadi Sajida ^ 
Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj Nawabz.adi Rabi'a Sultan. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Pu'sidtni : A. M, Mu'tamad-us-Saltan, Kai Bahadur, Raja 
Oudh Narain Bisarya, Bahadur, Member, Revenue Department. 
.'fetr.Virs : A. M. Mushir-al-Mulk Ah O.'idr Qazi Aii Haider .Mdoa-.: 
il'ulitical ; on temporary deputation to H. H. the Maharaja of Rew.ai; 

M. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, M A. iO.xon ). LL.B., Bar-.at-Law 
fEduption and ^Kobkarrkhasi ; A. M- Amin-u!-Mull: V.'alaqadr 
Mr. Salamudum Kiian. B.A , LED. tLaw and lustice. Commerce and 


Indusiiy, PAV.D , .ar 
ch.arpc cf Fin.-nce'. 


PuL’I'citv Bure.au;; A. M. if. F. Havde 


fir;. 
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P RINCESS . Abid A Sultan— SuRNAMED AFTER her renowned 
GRANDMOTHER, HeR HiGHNESS THE NaWAB SuLTAN JaIIAN BEGUM, 
C.I., G.C.S.I., etc., is the eldest daughter of His Highness the present 
Ruler of Bhopal and Begum-consort, Her Highness the Nawab Maimuna 
Sultan Shah Banu- Begum Sahiba. The Princess who is officially 
entitled the Nawab Surayya Jah-Gauhar-i-Taj Begum is the heiress- 
apparent to the throne. 

Born: On .the 28th August 1913. She was brought up and -edu-, 

' Gated in Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious 
, grandmother. In 1933, the Princess was married to Nawab Sarwar 
AU Khan Sahib of Kurwai, and has one son. 

With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic 
and Persian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of the 
western education which she received under tutors of outstanding 
abilities.- She is well known as an accomplished musician, a fine rider 
and polo player, a good' shot, and an -entertaining conversationalist 
quite at home in a large variety of modern topics. 

• . For some years past, 'the Princess is being initiated in the art of 
administration under the care and guidance of her own talented father, 
His Highness the present Ruler of Bhopal. During this period- she has ■ 
held charge of the Private Estate of His Highness as Chief Secretary 
in the Department of Deori Khas which is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the estate and large schemes of Agricultural Development. 
She is now the President of the Bhopal State Cabinet, a new body 
created since the beginning of the war to undertake the charge of adminis- 
tration in any emergency which might entail, in the exigencies of- war 
services, the presence of His Highness in the field. At present, all 
matters of State Administration decided by the Executive Council are 
submitted to this body, which functions under the direct supervision of 
His Highness the Ruler after whose approval the decisions taken by it 
become operative. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : Princess Abida Sultan Nawab Suray^’a Jah-Gauhar- 
i-Taj Begum Sahiba. Members : A. M. Sir Joseph William Bhore, . 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.B.E., C.I.E., Economic Adviser to His Highness ; 
A. M, Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan, Kt., Political Adviser to His Highness 
the Nawab; and A. M. Nasir-ul-Mulk Sir Syed Liakat Ali, Kt., M.A., 
LL.B., Ex-Minister-in- Attendance to His Highness. . , - . 
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B UNDI ; His Highkkss i, •. - : 

Hadkndka Ship.omasi ^ 

Deo Sar Bui.and Rai V>-':'v . 

Maharaja Dhiraj Maharao 
Raja Sir Isiuvart Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., IMaharao 

Raja of Bundi. -'''iV-y- ,M.V 

Born : 8lh March 1S03, '■ Vx'v'A 

succeeded to the Gadi on Sth ■ <r.‘/ ' ■ .’yi 

August 1027. - , ,' "'iV';* 

Educated: Privateh'. ‘ A'.a- 

Heir-apparent ; !\1 a h a r a j ■ 'r 

Kumar Bahadur Singh, was 

educated at the ^^ayo College, • . 

Ajmer. In April, 103S, the .--r-'-. y.. 

Maharaj Kumar married the 

eldest daughter of His Highness ’ 

the Maharaja of Rntlam and a L ’ 

son was born on 13th September ! ' -D 

1939- Q \ .._7 J ■ " ■ . ■. i 

His Highness is the head of the i -- ■■: u 

Hafa Clan of Cliauhan Rajputs 

and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst tlie Princes of 
Rajputana. 

Bundi CitA- is one of the most picturesque and liistorically interes- 
ting to\vns in Rajputana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in loj r : 2,,p>,37.5. 

Revenue : Between 15 lakhs and 16 ln.khs. 

Salute : 17 guns, .-\nnual tribute to Government R.s. 72,000. 

couRcrr.. 

Deman &■ Finance Minister : A. W. RonniiTnOH, Esrip. () 1'. 1'-' 
D.F.C. 

Judicial Minister: Pr. Deoki.v.ihdak Chaturvedi, B.A.. 1,1. B. 
General Minister : Rai Saheii Dr. D. K. .iHI.uv.'ai.ia, ?vI.B. 
Revenue Minister : '\'acant. 

Home Minister : Sokanlai. R Jamaria. 

Maharaja Sheo Nath S.'rgh 

men ornaAT-s of the state. 

Puisne Juice : Pr. Jaghoha:; Math Tji:r.v, B.A., I.L.I5. 
Inspecter Genesa! of police C- .■ .Mr. G, 'T. I'.i r.i'. 

vs cc-<u!:tant Genet al : Va:;v'.~ Mvki:! I.ai. Brar-.a'.'a. 

Superintendent o; CuSv^is. Eie::: c- rme:t: : Thaih-r :.:ah:eai. 
Si.'.'ch. 

Il.vecutiie Enrinecr : M::. P. G. .Icharva iOi T's.}. 

Reienue C; ’mrnrrwerf' ; Pand" Ra” Di'Tr Sum---’., Id. A.. 
LL.B. (O.TC.) 

Secineify C'-unsG : D. Kedm; r.fAL Jvarra. 

Ses::..n: Juice: Pandit Dvrca Shanha:: D=.v.‘, 


iHAiH-R :.:ah:eai. 


LL I; 
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B ikaner : general 

His Highness IMahara- 
jADiiiRAj Raj Rajesh- 
WAR Narendra 'Shirojiani 
Maharajah Sri Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., 

A.D.C., LL.D., is ,tlic present 
Ruler of Bikaner. A line type 
of Rathore Rajput, he affords 
an admirable example of what 
modern training can do for an 
Indian Prince. He" is the 
twenty-first Ruler of Bikaner 
since its foundation by • Rao 
Bikaji in 1465 A.D., and is 
worthily upholding the tradi- 
tions of the illustrious house 
for gallantry and lo5mlty. The 
figure twenty-one is regarded 
by Indians as a verj^ lucky 
number and it had proved - to 
be so for the Bikaner State, because the Maharajah has not only 
brought it to a pitch of efficiency and prosperity, but in his time Bikaner 
has ranked among the foremost progressive States of India and proved 
to the World what pillars of strength the' Princes ^an be to the Empire. 
The services rendered by His Highness' Government form one of the 
brightest chapters in the history of British connection vdth India. 

Born : On 13th October 1880. 

Ascended the Throne on 31st August 1887 and assumed full ruling 
powers in i8g8. 

Education : In 1889 he entered the Mayo College at Ajmer, 
studied there till 1894. His Highness’ career at the College, where 
he won seven medals and many other prizes, was exceptionally brilliant. 

Services : His Highness represented the. Indian States at the 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference held in England in 1917 and 
in Peace Conference held in 1919 ; was one of the signatories to the 
Treaty of Versailles by virtue of his appointment as one of the Pleni- 
potentiaries, Commissioners and Procurators in respect of the Indian 
Empire by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet ; received the Freedom of the Cities of London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester and Bristol ; represented the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924 ; was leader 
of Indian Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 1930 ; 
represented the Indian States at the Imperial Conference, .1930S 
and was a Member of the Indian States Delegation to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, London, 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

State Adyninistration : In regard to the enlightened and modern 
nature of the Bikaner administration the narration of the follovdng 
facts should be sufficient to establish its pre-eminence not only in 
. Rajputana but in the whole of Northern India : — 
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Judiciary : (a) Bikaner was tlic first stale in K. India to estab- 
lish a Chief Court in 1910. {b) It was also the first State to raise 

the Chief Court to the status of a High Court in 1922 and to give to 
the Jucliciarj’^ complete independence and to separate cffcctivclv 
the Judiciary from the Executive. 

Elective Institutions : (a) It was the first State in Eajpiitana 
(and so far the only one) to establish in 1913 a Legislative Assembly 
with an elected majority with wide powers of interpellation, discussion 
of Budget, etc. [b) Local Self-Government is firmly established in 
the State, every Nizamat having a District Board and practically every 
town with a population of over 5,000 and some even with ]e.ss a Munici- 
pality. All Municipalities outside the Capital have elected Presidents. 

Education : (a) Education is free in the State. Compulsory 

Primary Education is in force in the Capital as well as in 5 District 
lilunicipalities. Besides a College teaching up to Id. A. Classc.s, there 
ai'c no less than 10 High Schools, 3 Middle Schools and 126 Primary 
Schools in the State, (h). Special attention is devoted to girls’ 
education and there is in the Capital an institution which is unique 
at least in Rajpulana for the education and training of Kumarics 
of Nobles’ families under strict purdah arrangements which owes its 
existence to the intcrc.st and initiative of Her Highness the Maharani, 
C.I. (c) A Montessori School for children of both sexes has also 
been established, (d) The expenditure on education has gone up 
by 2,150.2 per cent, during the last 40 years. 


Medical Services : (u) So far as Medical Services arc concerned, 
Bikaner enjoj-s an en\-iablc reputation. The two large and thoroughly 
well-equipped General Hospitals, one for Men and the other for Women 
and Children, costing approximately lakhs, h.avc deservedly 

become centres of higher medical treatment for people belonging 
to adjoining States and Briti.sh territory and even di-st.mt part.s 
of India. Every branch of medical relief is in charge of Specialists — 
expert and highly skilled Physicians, Surgeons, Oto-laryngologist, 
Radiologist, Ophthalmic Surgeon, B.acteriologist, Pathologist and 
Dentist — and there are arrangements for the most up-to-date treatment 
by blood transfusion, X-Ray, deep-ray therapy, radium, etc. There 
IS a separate well-equipped Tuberculosis Tlospitnl. ( 1 ) In the 
Districts first class Hospitals exist, and tlicrc arc no Ic-s than 
.55 Hospitals and Dispensaries in the State. A Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre functions in the City, (c) The expenditure on Medical 
Services has gone up by 1 3S . 5 per cent, during tlie last 40 yea.rs. 

Jievenuc : Gung Carta! — (a; The m.ain irrigation in the St.ate is 
through tlic Gang Canal. It was the cherished dream of His Highne: s 
from iSoo-1900 at the time of grc.at Famine to secure irrigation for his 
State, and in i905-o!.> the Project was mooted for harne-sdug the 
svaters of the Sutlej to irrigate the northern portion of the Strae. 
After protracted negotiatieuis during which over 20 scheme ■ v.cto 
discim-'cd, an agreement w.as reached in J020 between the i'unjab, 
Bdcar.ci .and Baiiawalpur Governments to carry out tiiis scheme which 
was desiened to inrigate <>,20,000 acres in the liorth-west of :f;e Siat'-. 


The Carnl was opened on the 20th Ottober 1027 fr 
Tl'.c u title nail !ig was, cite of cxceptionai difficult 
Main CanrJ and 10 miles of feeder in the eld Gfiar 
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lined witli concrete -at a cost of about Rs.83 lakhs,’ Itailway com- 
munications 157 miles in length, to open up the Canal irrigated area, 
had to be built involving very heavy- additional outlay- (c) The 
following facts about the Canal are outstanding — 

(1) It is by far the longest concrete lined Canal in the world. 

(2) The length of the Main Canal from Ferozepore Head Works 

to Shivpur in the Bikaner State is ‘84'. 7 miles while the 

i feeder and the distributaries are 853 . 7 miles long. 

(3) The cost of construction of the Canal alone amounted to 

Rs. 2-|- crores. ' - 

(4) Other expenditure connected with the Canal Colony, like 

development of Railways, etc,, amounted to RS.30J lakhs. 

{5) Much of this total expenditure of three crores andten lakhs. 
of rupees has been met from the State Revenues or loans 
raised in the State. - 

(6) Lands rvere sold on conditions previously advertised, rvhich 

were more advantageous than conditions prevailing in 
the Punjab. 

(7) The population of the Colony has risen from 28,957 in 1921 

to 1,46,259 in 1931 or ah increase of 405 per cent, and to 
2,63,404 in 1941 or a further increase of 81 per cent,' 

(8j The production of wheat and sugarcane has during this 
period 'increased from 2,935 a-nd 16 Bighas respectively 
in the year 1928 to 51,888 and 11,073 Bighas respectively 
in the year 1939. 

Bhakra Dam : There is a very 'Extensive area in the North 
in the Hanumangarh, Nohar and Bhadra Tehsils, which would also 
be irrigated when the Bhakra Dam Project is put into effect. Accord- 
ing to the present project, the gross area likely to benefit under this 
scheme in the State extends to 12,05,600 acres. The States’ share 
of the cost of this project is estimated at about Rs.8 crores. Should 
'this scheme materialise, practically the whole northern area of the 
State would come under irrigation. 

Occupancy Rights : Recently a most far-reaching reform in ,j:he 
revenue administration of the State has been launched for the grant of 
Occupancy Rights to cultivators' throughout the State with powers of 
alienation and mortgage. In the Canal area full proprietary rights have 
been given to the colonists and to the old settlers. 

Railway: The Bikaner State Railway now extends to 883.05 
miles and the capital invested amounts to more than 4^ crores, in- 
cluding a Capital outlay of Rs.20 lakhs on its o^vn Workshops. 

Census : The population of the State according to the Census of 
1941 is 12,92,938. This gives an increase of 38. 1 per cent, over the' 
^figure of 9,36,218 recorded in 1931. Even the 1931 Census, had 
.recorded an increase of 41.9 per cent, over the Census of 1921. ■ 

Privy Purse and Civil List : (a) His Highness the Maharaja 
is one of the first Indian Princes, who shortly after his coming of. age, 
and of his own free will and accord, introduced, as long ago as in 1902, 
the. system of having a separate and well-defined civil list and privy 
purse on modern lines and a clear dividing line between his. personal 
expenditure and tha’t of the State. (6) His Highness has no.w decided ' 
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tliat allotment io'hisprhv purse and f 

rent o{ the ordinary revenue of the State aiid ^ that in no case rnc 
amount* drawn for the privy purse and the civil list will exceed th 
sum of 1^.20, 00 jOOo a year, • , , j 

Nat ion. Building Dcptls. : His Highness has publicly announced 
that as far as practicable no less than 10 per cent, of the total 
revenues of the State will every year be spent on the Na-Uon-Building 
Departments. As it is, the expenditure on Beneficent Departments 
has increased from Bs.1,30,938 in iSoS-99 when His Highness came of 
age to Ks. 17,-13,000 in i9.ii'-}2, rvhicli represents a sum of over ii 
per cent, of the total Ordinary Receipts of the State. 

His Highness has fccently at a Durbar given a solemn pledge 
even on behalf of his successors that the progressive character of 
the administration and the rights and liberties which His Highness' 
subjects enjoy will be maintained for all time. In a Proclamation 
dated the 23rd October 1941 His Highness announced that the follow- 
ing S principles of good government will as heretofore be scrupulously 
acihered to by himself and his successons — 

(1) Reign of law, including certainty of law ; and the recognition 

of the equalitj'’ of all the subjects of the State, high, or 
low, before the law ; 

(2) Sccurit}’' and protection of life and property and of rights 

and ilidividual liberty ; 

(3) Independence of a competent and trained Jndiciarj’’ and 

the pro\’ision of adequate machinery for the adjustment 
of disputes between individuals and between individuals 
and the State ; 

(.\) Financial credit and stability ; 

(5) Efficiency and continuity of administration ; 

(6) Clear demarcation of State expenditure and the personal 

expenditure of the Ruler and a definite and fixed percentage 
of the ordinary revenues of the State as the civil list of 
the Ruler, sufficient to meet his personal expenses and 
to maintain his position and dignity ; 

(7) Ltilisaliou of as large a proportion as possible of the resources 

of the State for the benefit of the people and especially 
in what are hnown as nation-building activities and 
beneficent departments : and 

(S) Beneficent Rule in the interests of the general well-beintr 
and contentment of the subjects of tlie State and the 
iimreasing .association, as circumsffinccs and local con- 
.'Tf- '"th the Government through 

Imthutions."^' Boards and other elective 

Sa/a/rr ; Personal 19. Permanently, Local 19. 

-unfitly?; S": of area Bikaner is the Gtli 

iu idijpinana, ^ excluding Kalat and the second largest 

Ks. 20.51. oao .^^P'tal and Extra-Ordinar}? 

.2. ,0... its. 1 , 78,67.000, (Esfimates for 1941-42), 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Najam-u d-Daulah 
M u M T A z-Ul-M u l k 
Momin .Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Hussain Y a w a r K h a n 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay 
(a first class State rvith powers 
to try capital offences) is a 
Mogul of Shiah Faith, of the 
Najam-e-Sani Family of Persia. 
Born? i6th May 1911. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
January 1915. Ascended 13th 
December 1930 with full powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, till April 1928; spent 
a year in Europe accompanied 
by his tutor and companion. • 
Area of the State : 392 sq. miles. 

I Population: Cj6,$ox (Census 1941). 
Revenue : Rs. 8,70,454 (on the average of the last live years), 

• Salute ii giins. 

Heir-apparent: Nawabzada Mirza Mohammad Jafar Ali Khan, 
born on 15th October 193G. 

Political relations with the Government of India through the 
Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda. His Highness 
has prescribed a Schedule of subjects in which His Highness has 
plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations with the Dewan. 

Capital : Cambay with a population of 34,948 stands at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay. The historically important buildings 
are the Lai Bagh where it is said the forces of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar stayed when he visited Cambay ; the Kothi, where the East 
India Company established a factory in the year 1613 & the site knowq 
as Dil Khush, where now stands the Muslim Hostel, the country seat 
of the then Nawab of Cambay. It was built in 1802 and planned 
and executed by Col. C. Reynolds, Surveyor-General of W.estern India. 
Principal reforms existing in the State ; — 

(i) All services pensionable, (2) Extension of the survey and 
settlement to every village in the State, (3) Primary Education & 
Medical Relief free, (4)’’ Liberal endovnnents for the benefit of rvidows 
& the destitute, (5) Introduction of beneficial measures for relief of 
agricultural indebtedness. 

Industries . — The State has a Textile Mill & two Match Factories. 
Besides, the dressing of cornelian and agate and some precious 
stones is done. 

Dewan ; — 

S. P. Mushran, Esq., M.Sc., Dewan, Cambay State. 

Sar Nyayadhish : 

M, K. Rege, Esquire, M.A,, LL.B. 
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C HAMBA : His High- 
ness RajaLakshman 
Singh, the Ruler' of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbausi Race and the 
progenitors of the djniasty 
liave ruled hr Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
])er, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. 

Being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. 

Area of the State: 3,127 square miles. 

Population: 1,68,938. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,26,000. 

Salute : ii guns. 

Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on the Minority Administration. 

President : 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. Strong, c.i.e. 
Vice-President : 

Diwan Bahadur Madho Ram. 

Revenue Member : 

Rai S.miie Raghubir Singh, p.c.s. (Retired). 

Judiciary is separate from the Executive, 

Rai Bahadur Ghanshyam Dass, ma lle ptq 
(R etired) is the Chief Judge. ' ' 

I,.,, IS one of the oldest principalities in India and 

AJL ^ djmasty since its foundation .in 

Address: Chamba, Punjab. 
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HHOTA-UDEPUR: 

H. H. M AH AR AWAL 
Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat. 

Born : -idtli November igo6. 

Sttcceededio the.Gadi; Onagtb 
August ig23. Was invested.with 
full powers on 20th June igzS. 

Educated : At-, Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. ■ . 

Married! In ig27, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basabeb, tbe daugh- 
ter of His late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpiplai. 
and after her demise married 
on the 5th December igaS, 
Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja 
Saheb of-Rajpipla. 

H,H. is a member of the Cham- 



ber of. Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in ig26 and|in -ig37. Heir-apparent i Yuvaraj Shri 
Virendrasinhji, born on 24th October ig3 7, ^ 

Area oj the State i 8go. 34 square miles. Population! 162,145. 

Gross Revenue! Rs. 13,36,371. Salute! g guns.. 

Clubs 1 Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; Royal W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London ; S.F. Gymkhana, Chhota-Udepur; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd., Bombay. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute! The State pays Rs, 7,805 to H. H. The -Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are inanganese and marble mines in the State. The State 
owns Railway in its hmits. There are telephone connections in the ■ 
Town and Taluka Headquarters. In ,the capital there are electric 
and Water Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

Immediately on the declaration of War, His Highness placed at 
the disposal of His Majesty his personal services and the resources 
of the State. Contributions : Since the out-break of War, the , 
followdng contributions have been senf'from the State Rs... 830 to 
the Indian Red Cross Society. Rs. 54,746 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund. Rs. 7,000 to the Gujarat States’ Spitfire Plane Fund- 
Rs. 500 to Baroda Residency War Fete Fund. Rs. 375 Miscellaneous 
Funds. Rs. 2,60,050 Defence loans; Rs. 7,100 Defence Saving Certi- 
ficates. Rs. 500 to Amenities Fund. Central and Taluka War 
-Committees have been formed, • ■ ■ • 


PRINCIPAL OFnCERS. 

Commanding Officer ; Major AUharaj HAnxRsmiiu, M Hilary Force. Dewan:'RKO- 
Bahadur Dhirajlal H. Desai, B. A. Personal Asstt. to the Dewan : K. S. Prakramsinhji, 
B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. High Court Judge : Mr. L. C. Sheth, B.A., LL.B. Revenue, 
Officer: Mr. K. N. Panimagalore, B.A., LL.B. Dist.'^S- Sessions Judge ; Mr. C. G. DESAr, 
B.A., LL.B. First Class Magistrate & Nyayadhish : Mr.’Natvarlal D. PariKh, M.Al, LL.B., 
B.Com., F.R.E.S. Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. Chief Medical Officer 
and Jail Supdt. : Dr. R. M. Dave, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), L.M. (Dublin),,Z.U. (Vienna). 
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C HITRAL: Major H. H. 

Mehtar Sir Mohammau 
, Nasir-ul-Mulk, K.c.r.E., 

j the present Ruler ol Chitral. 

I Born : 2gth September 1S97. 

Nalionaliiy : The Chitral dyn- 
asty' traces their descent to Amir 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) 
through his grandson Sultan 
Hussain, the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Aynb, the grandson of 
Sultan Hussain, came to Chitral 
as an exile and married the 
I daughter of the then ruler of 
j Chitral who proudly styled him- 
! self the descendant of Alexander 
.the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated : First privately 
and then in the Islaraia College, 

Peshawar, where he received 
j the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being first in B.A. examination. His 

Highness alSo had militar}' training and was attached as Hon. Officer 
j to the Royal 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1926 to 

! 1931* His Highness was with the Political Dopaidment from 1931 to 

i 1936 when he succeeded to the Gadi. His Highness is officially 

j styled as “Mehtar” but his own subjects address him as 

! "IBadashah”. 

! The Ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
jj and peace the Rulers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
(I 1919 in alliance with the British Government Forces, His Highness com- 
jj manded the Chitral State Army and occupied the A.fghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
Government despatches. In 1924 when his father His late Highness 
jj had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 

i; cd the State very successfully, and the Government on his request ! 

j; granted 1,000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his j 

i father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the Masluj Province, : 

i, which post he retained till his succession in 1936. In 1926 His j 

Highness was appointed as Hon. lieutenant in the Indian Army. In 
!, 1932 His Highness was one of the two delegates representing the British ; 

Government on the Boundary Commission with fhe Afghans. In 
j I^Euarj* 1934 piis Highness was made an Hon. Captain., In 19.50 His 
Highness was promoted to Honorary Majorship in tlie Indian Army. 

His Highness is interested in the study of general science and 
uho composes Persian verses. His Highnek has written a book of 
morc^than a.oco Persian verses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
'sud biological Evolution on Islam, which has Ixcn published. 



'■ m guns. Arcs of the State : 
H. maintains a Bodv-G 
Ac:.tc%st Chitral. N.W.F.P. 


4,000 sq. "miles, 
uard of four thous 


and 


men. 
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C ochin : h. h. sri 

Kerala .Varma, Maha- 
raja of Cochin State. 

Born : 29th Vrischigam, 
1039 M. E, 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Musnad : ,13th 
April, 1941. 

Heir : H. H: Ravi Varma, 
Elay a Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime Indian 
State lying in the South-west 
corner of India. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

Area : 1,480 sq. miles. 

Population : 1,422,875. 

'' A substantial measure of 
responsible , government, has 
been introduced in Cochin. The Government of the State is now 
carried on, by His Highness the Maharaja through the Diwan in 
relation to ‘ reserved subjects ' and through a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature appointed under the Government of Cochin Act in 
relation to ‘transferred subjects.’ A Legislative Council with a 
predominant non-official majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 

/ 

In point of education the State takes the first place among the’ 
Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 Colleges, 53 High Schools, 
130 Lower Secondary Schools and 532 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. Local 
administration is carried on by six Municipalities, three Town'Councils ■ 
and 84 Panchayats in the villages, 

A contribution of Rs. i lakh for War Purposes Fund and Rs. 2,000 
each for Red Cross and St. Dunstan’s has been made, A contribu- 
tion of Rs. 20,000 representing the savings -effected in the expenditure 
for the Installation of H, H. the Maharaja has also been made towards 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Fund. Besides, the State has offered to con- 
tribute Rs. 10,000 every month to the Viceroy’s Wax Purposes Fund 
for the entire duration of the War. Rs. 10,000 perVmensem are being 
given from August 1940 onwards. A committee to collect funds from 
the public in aid of War Purposes is at work, and it has' already col- 
lected over a lakh of rupees. A sum of about Rs, 93,'5oo has 
already been, paid from the collections made by this committee. 

Diwan.: A. F. W. Dixon, Esq., C.I.E. I.C.S. 

, Minister: Mr. T. K. Nayar, 



I 

] 
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C OOCH BEHAR ; His 

Higiixess M a n a k a j a 

jAGAT3DirEND«A NaRAVAN 
Bnup Bahadur. 

Born : 15th December 1015. 

Succeeded to tlic Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Area of the State : 1,318.35 sq. 

miles. Population : 6,30,808. 

Revenue : About Rs. 3SI lakhs. 

Permanent Salute : 13 guns. 

RULING FAHILY. 

Mother : Her Highness Tlic 
Hnharani Saheba, daughter of 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gackwar of Baroda. 

Brother : Maharajkuinar Indraji- 
tendra Narayan. Sisters : Maharajkumaris lla Devi, Mcnaka Devi and 
Her Highness Gayatri Devi of Jaipur. 



WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

In the last Great War all the resources of the Slate were placed 
at the disposal of Government and the then Ruler’s brother ITincc 
Hilendra Narayan joined the fighting forces in France. In the pre- 
sent war His Highness has placed his personal services and the resour- 
ces of the State at the disposal of His .Majostv and has contributed 
Rs. 85,000 to date. Further contributions arc under consideration, 
ar Bonds of about 3 lacs have also been purchased. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Piesident : His Highness thi: M.uiaraja Bnur Bahadur. 

Chjrl MtmAer : Di'.wan Bahadur R. Subrayva Nauu;. Minittos : 
Rai Karai.i Chakan Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., BUS (Jri'td ) 
Revenue lilimstcr. Rai Chowduri S. K. Charravarty, M.A.’, 
Isducatinu A De\olopmcnt Minister {representing the non-rifucial 
group of the Legislative Council to whom he-is rcspor.viblel. 

HIGH couBT. 

Rai SuBODH CiiAND.n.A Durr B.ahadur, B.L.. Di' tr.ct A ^^ cions 
Judge, Bengal (Retd.), Chief judee, R.ci Sahu; U. N. Drir ' IJ 1 
Puisne Judge. * ~ 


AH 01*^ cf li ? ) 

tiil'i.'Trr.S ii\ 

i’\ SnjLii 2 ,' z ith-'-ic 3’.: . lup: 

Km f- C I'D, V . KPKi : 
Srijur S C. Gh •>: M A. . ! 
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D EWAS State (Senior- 
Branch) : His High- 
ness Sir Vikramsinha 
Rao Puau, K.C.S.I., B.A., . 

Sena Sapta Sahasri, Maharaja 
of Dewas Slate (Senior Branch). 

Born : 4 th April 1910 : 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
21st December I937- The 
honour of K.C.S.I. was con- 
ferred on His Highness on 
12th Julie 1941. 

Education ; Privately, and 
afterwards at the Christian 
[ College, Indore, and Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur. 

Married : In 1926 Shrim'ant 
Prainila Bai Sahib IMaharaj, a 
princess of the House of Jath. 

Heir-apparent : Shrilmant 
Yuvaraj Krishnaji Rao Puar Abasahib Maharaj, 

Children : (i) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Shalini Raje ; (2) 
Shrimant Y'uvaraj Krishnaji Rao^Puar Abasahib Maharaj ; (3) Shri- 
! mant I^Iaharaj Kumari Vijaya Raje. 

i 

War Services : His Highness after completing his Military train- 
j ing at the O.T.C. Indore and O.T.S. Mhow, has proceeded on active 
j service overseas. 

I Recreation : Pigsticking, Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, etc. 

j| Address : Dewas Senior, C.I. 

ji Area of the State : 449.50 square miles. 

|i Population : 89,470. 

il Revenue : Rs. 6,50,000. 

;! Sahtic : 15 Guns. 



EXECUTHT COBAm. 


M? 

.A. 


President, Political and Judicial Member of Council : Rao 
DVR Rajkarva Dhvrandhar Sardar Keshava B. Bidwai, 

of Council : Rao 


B.L. Vice-President and Revenue Member 



Amarpura. 

ivAj.AsnvASAKTA Sardar Sk.ankarrao Balw.ant Kothari. 


B.E. 


nier : Major Sardar Shiva 
T of Patboda. Special Member: 
I'lA .0-, O.B.E., I. A. (Retired). 


Prasad, Morchhaldar, 
Lt.-Coe. W. W. Muir, 
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D HAR (C.I.): Lt. His Ipf'-X"-' ' j 

Highness Maharaja '?-caW'hx- j “ V' C" . ' •! 1 

Anand Rao Puar 

Saheb Bahadur. ' 'i ' 

Bom : 24tli November 1920. t";,t J 

Succeeded to the Gadi by & ■ J'l 

adoption on the ist August 1 92G. ' ' , ' I 

Education: His _ Highness 
after completing his College 
career in Daly College, Indore, 

visited England tavice in 1937 K '-■'■{ 

and 1938. Invested vith full 
Ruling Powers on the i6th 
March ig-fo- Salute : 15 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,800.24 hV ' 

square miles. Average revenue : f. ' V 

Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue ^'-^■. 
of the Khasgi, Thakurates, 

Bhumats and Jagirs, etc. 

Population : 2,53,258 according ‘ ' ‘ ' '" 

to Census of 1941. 

TEnr Contributions : The Durbar offered all the resources of the 
State and His Highness volunteered his personal services. The Durbar 
have contributed Rs. 1,15,000 of which His Highness donated from his 
private purse, Rs. 60,000 for the purchase of a Light Tank complete 
with arms and Rs. 5,000 for the Lord Mayor’s Air Raid Victims Relief 
Fund, Defence Bonds of the face value of Rs. 68,000 along with 
Interest-Free Bonds of the value of Rs. 25,000 have also been pur- 
chased by the Durbar and liberal donations from the officials and 
public amounting to Rs. 15,000 have been contributed to the War 
Fund, Red Cross and other funds. One Demonstration Platoon has 
been furnished and one section of mechanised transport unit has been 
promised. Six signallers and two tailors -have also been sent for the 
Army. Three Doctors have volunteered and their services have been 
accepted. Several gifts in kind have been made. 

His Highness himself uath a number of Kumars from Jagirdar 
families, joined the Officers’ Training Course at Jndore and underwent 
Militaiy Training which has been duly appreciated and fittingly acknow- 
ledged by His Majesty the King Emperor who conferred the rank of 
Honorary Lieutenant on His Highness recently. 

Administration of the State is now carried on bj^ His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur with the help of a Council consisting of a 
Dewan who is also the Vice-President and two other Members (Revenue 
and Judicial). 

STATE COUNaL. 

President : Lt, His Highness Maharaja Akand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur. Den an and Vice-President: M. K. Kher, Esq., 
LL.^B. Revenue Men:ber : Mr, Raghunath Sahai. 
Jvaicia, ^<!eir.ler:^ Rao Bahadur B. S. PnARAsKnANEv.'Ai.E, 
LL.B. Assistant to the Dewan in tkc Finance Branch : 
Mr, E. S. Bar.^t, M.A., LL.B. Durbar and Council- Secretary : 
Mr. R. M. PuRANii:, M.A., LL.B. ' ' ' ' 
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D HRANGADHRA : , His 

Highness IMaharana 
Sura MAYUKDinvAj 
I SiN'nji, 3\raharnja Raj Saheb 
{ o( Dhrangadhra in Ivathia^var. 

,| Born : 3rd March 1923 and 
Ij succeeded to tlic Gadi on 4th 

Februarj’- 1942. ^ 

Educated : First at Dhran- 
gadhra. He went to England 
in the year 1935 and then joined 
Heath liloimt School and after- 
ivards the Haile)-bury College. 

At the outbreak of war His 
Highness returned to India in 
September 1940 and joined 
St. Joseph’s Academy at Dehra 
Dun and passed the School 
Final Examination (O.xford- 
Cambridge Joint Board) with 
distinction. 

He is a keen sportsman and loves painting and music. 

He is engaged to be married to the daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur. 

Has two brothers (i) Maharaj Virendra Sinhji (2) Maharaj Dhar- 
mendra Sinhji. both are at present studying at H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales' Royal Indian ^Military College, Delira Dun. 



I /hea : 1,167 niiles exclusive of the State’s portion of the lesser 

i Runn of Cutch. Population : 94,417. Annual Revenue : 25,00,000. 
j His Highness is the head of the Jhala Clan of Rajputs and is entitled 
i to a dynastic Salute of 13 guns. 

i 

j Detvan : Rao Bahadur Manishanker R. Trivedi, B.A., LL.B. 

ij 

|i ' TERSO.AWL STAFF. 

I Private Secretary: Chandrakant B. Yodh. Officiating Staff 

j: Oir.cer. Dr.r anraahni State Forces : Major Shivsinhji J. Jhala. 
jl ilouichcld Controller ; Rana Jethisinh .\khubha. 


CfHEF AGRICUETUR.\L PRODUCTS. 

Colton, Jowar, Bajri and Whe.at. 

PRIA'aPAL INDUSTRIES. 

-danufr.cturc oi Soda .Nfh, Soda Bicarb and Caustic Soda at 
Ith.wmg.idhr.a Ch'.mical V/crlis, Limited, Dhrangadhra. wliicli is the 
or.n V. orK ri H'-e hind in India. Maniua.cturc of Magnesia by Sliri 
-n.iyu.'unvs.i} M.-;pney;a Li::ut-.'d, Nimaknagar. 
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D HROL : H. H. Thakore 
Saheb Shri Chandra- 
• siNHji Saheb, the present 
Rtiler of D h r o 1 State, 

W, I. S. Agency, The State 
was founded by Jam Shri i 
Hardholji in about 1595 A. D. 
The Ruling family belongs to 
the Jadeja Rajputs, the descen- 
dants of Lord Shri Krishna. 

Born on the 28th August 1912 
A.D. Succeeded to the Gadi : 
2oth October 1939. Educated 
at the' Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, where he had a brilliant 
career and won many prizes and 
medals. After obtaining^ the 
Chief’s College Diploma, _ he 
joined the Deccan College for 
further studies. 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb 
holds Sanad of adoption. 
The succession to the Gadi is governed by the rule of primogeniture. 
His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Average anmcal revenue : Bs. •, Area: 282.7 sq. miles ; 

Population : 33,607 according to the Imperial Census of 1941 A. D. ; 
Hereditary Salute : 9 guns. 

' DHROL STATE’S WAR EFFORTS. 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb contributes Rs. 5,000 annually to- 
wards H. E. The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Other Contributions : -■ 
Rs. 200 towards the Anna Fund as suggested by War Plane -Fund 
Committee. Rs. 278-14-0 towards the Western India States Agency 
War Gifts Fund collected at the Janmashtami and other fairs. Rs. loi 
towards the Blind Relief Association. Rs. 300 towards Greece Hellanic 
Fund, klonthly contribution of Rs. 25 towards the publication and 
maintenance of the W. I. S! Agency War Gazette. 

CIVIC GUARDS. 

To the call for enlistment in the civic guards there was 
very good response from the bhayats and the public. The work is 
proceeding very satisfactorily. 

OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Revashanker Navalshanker Vyas, B.A., LL.B., 
Revenue Commissioner : Jadeja Shivsinhji Mulubha ; Sar Nyayadh- 
ish : Mr. Kapurchand Motichand Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; Chief Medical 
Officer : Dr. Vishwanath Narbheram Desai, M.B.B.S . ; First Class 
Magistrate, Dhrol: Mr. Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B. A., LL.B. ; Chief A ccounts 
Officer: Mr. Bhanushanker Jatashanker Dave;. Superintendent of 
Police : Jadeja Merubha Sursinhji ; Educational Inspector : Mr. . 
Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B.A., LL.B. ; First Class Magistrate : Sarapdad 
Mahal, under Dhrol State, Jadeja Bhagw^tsinli Jetliibhai, LL.B.; 
Secretary to Hazur ^Office : Mr. Gunvantrai Manshanker JhMa. 
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D UNGARPUR :‘H. H. Rai- 
i-Rayan‘Mahimahendra’ 

Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWAL Shri Sir Lakshman 
S iNGHji Bahadur, K.C.S.I., the 
present Ruler of Dungarpur. 

Born : on the yth March, 

1908 and succeeded his father 
on the 15th November, 1918. 

His Highness married the grand- 
daughter of the Raja of Bhinga 
on the 8th February, 1920. He 
was educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he passed 
the Diploma Examination and 
studied up to the first year of the 
Post Diploma course. In addi- 
tion to winning prizes at school 
His Highness had the distinc- 
tion of getting the Sword of 
Honour. After leaving the Mayo 
College, inMay 1927, he proceed- 
ed on a short visit to Europe returning in October 1927. His Higliness 
was invested with full ruling powers on the i6th February, 1928. In 
March of the same year he married a second time a daughter of His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur of Kishcngarlv. 
His Highness has three Maharaj Kumars find four Princesses. The 
Heir-apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji Bahadur was born 
on the 14th August, 1931. His Highness has three brothers. He was 
created K.C.S.I. in 1935. 

The Rulers of Dungarpur belong to the Gehlot-Ahara Clan of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and are the eldest branch of the House of Udaipur. 
The separation of the Dungarpur House from the House of Mewar 
dates from Vikram Samvat 1228 (A.D. 1171), when Rawal Samant 
Singh, Ruler of Mewar and the eldest son of Rawal Kshem Singh, left 
his patrimony and migrating south slew Chaurasimal, the Parmar 
Ruler of Vagad, the ancient name for the Country comprising the 
present States of Dungarpur and Banswara with its Capital at Batpat- 
rak or Baroda. The early rulers of whom Devpaldev and Virsingh 
are worthy of special note, gradually extended their territory by 
driving out the Parmars from Galiakot and Arthoona. It was Mahara- 
wal Dungar Singh who founded the present Capital and named it 
Dungarpur after himself. Of subsequent rulers, Maharawals Gopinath 
! and Soradas are noteworthy for the resistance They offered to tlie 
1 Sultans of Gujerat and Malwa. 

On the death of Maharawal Udai Singh i, a warrior of great 
j repute, who fell fighting against the Emperor Babar in 1528 A. D. 
at the battle of Khanwa, the State of Vagad was split up, the portion 
to the west of the river Mahi with the Capital, Dungarpur being retained 
' -j'" elder son, Prithvi ^j, and the eastern portion, now forming 

I the State of Banswara, going to the younger son, Jagmal. 

Area: 1,460 sq. miles. Population: 2,74,000. Average Revenue : 
1 ! Rs. 10,00,000. Salute: 13 guns. 
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Construction) of 630 men, have also been raised 'and sent out to 
serve under the Government of India. An Animal Transport 
Company for the R.I.A.S.C., is also being raised. 

A Training and Maintenance Unit' is maintained for providing 
reinforcements to the Faridkot S. & M. Field Company, A special 
reserve of lob recruits is also created. 

For purposes of internal security a State Service Company (200 
strong), Civic Guards called the Faridkot Militia (639 strong) and a 
Camel Corps (168) have also been raised and maintained. The strength 
of the State Police Force has also been raised from 240 to 300. An 

A. R.P. Department has also been created. 

CASH COIVTRIBUTIONS. 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,00,000 
from the State. 

2. St. Dunstan’s Fund. Over Rs. 5,000 from the State and 
about Rs. 3,600 from the Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

3. Lady Linlithgow’s Gold and Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 9,000 
(Rs. 3,169 contributed by the members of the Ruling Family and other 
Ladies of the State and the balance of Rs. 5,831 paid by the State) for 
2 Ambulance Cars, one from the Ladies of the Ruling Family and the 
other from the women of Faridkot., 

4. Lord Mayor’s Fund, Rs. 5,000. 

5. Amenities for Troops Fund Section of H. E. the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund, Rs. 5,000. 

6. China Day Donation. Rs. 4,400. 

7. Indian Forces’ Medical After-care Fund. Rs. 2,500. 

8. Delhi War Week Committee Fund, Rs. 1,000. 

9 - A ten ton Steam Road Roller has been supplied to the 
Government. 

10. Local War Purposes Fund. Over Rs. 54,000 from the mem- 
bers of the Ruling Family, Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

11. Faridkot Troops Comforts Fund. Rs. 27,513-14-0 from the 

Officials, and Non-officials" of the State. . , 

Besides the above the State has purchased the following War 
loans : — 

(«) A sum of Rs. 19.00,000 has been invested in the Government 
of India Defence Loans. 

(6) £ 7,500 have been invested in 3 per cent. National Defence 
Savings Bonds of the British War Savings Movement. 

Kanwar lilanjitindar Singh Sahib Bahadur : — 

The younger brother of His Highness Raja Brar Bans Bahadur, 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, is Minister to His Highness. 

PRINaPAL OFnCERS. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. | 

Judicial & Revenue Secretary: IHian Sahib Maulvi Abdul Aziz. 1 

B. A., LL.B. ■ i 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. the Maharaja Scindia. 

Vice-President: Rajmantrapraveen S. . P. Rajagopalchari, B.A., 

B. L. 

Foreign and Political Minister : Sir Llanubhai N. Mehta, Kt., 

C. S.I., M.A., LL.B. 

Army Minister : Major-General Rao Raja Sardar G. R. Rajwade, 
Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur, C.B.E., Shaukat-i-Jang. 

Home Minister : Rajmantrapraveen S. P. Rajagopalchari, B.A., 
B.L. 

Revenue Minister : Major Sardar Madhav Rao Phalkc, Mulditar- 
ud-Daula, Shaukat-i- J ang. 

Finance Minister : Sir Charles Carson, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Additional Finance Minister: Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Law and Justice : Mr. G. K. Shinde, B.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Minister for Industries,--- f^ommercc and Communications : Col. 
Sardar M.N. Shitole, Umdat-ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, Deshmukh, 
Rustam-i-Jang Bahadur. 

Minister for State Commercial Co-ncerns and Supplies : Major 
Sardar K. D, Mahadik. 

Minister for Jagirs and Co-operation : Mr. Hakim Ahmad, B.A. 

Minister for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government: Mr. Tak- 
hatmal Jalori. 

Secretary : Syed Mohammad Ali. 

In matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers under his direct control. The State Army consisting 
of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units is well organized and is 
considered to be the best among- Indian State Forces. The State 
maintains its own Postal system and a light Railway. Educationally 
the State is much advanced. 

There are two degree Colleges at Gwalior, the Capital, including 
one for women, one Intermediate College at Ujjain, and High Schools 
in practically all the districts. There are a few technical schools 
imparting education in arts and crafts and there is a Public School 
on the Gwahor Fort which is run on the English Public School lines. 

The political reforms announced in June 1939 have been further 
supplemented by His Highness’ Proclamation of Sept., 1941. The 
strength of the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has been raised 
to 90, and of this number 55 instead of 50 will be elected rcpresentative.s, 
thus providing for still greater non-official element in tbo Lower House. 
1 he Praja Sabha and Raj Sabha (Upper House) will have identical 
powers and the range of their functions will be co-extensive. The 
communities and interests to which special protection has been 
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afforded are the ]\Iuslim .Community, the Bliils,'. the Backward classes 
and women. To each of these a minimum number of ;seats have 
been guaranteed in the Praja SaTha. To' Muslims and women seats . 
have been guaranteed in the Raj Sabha also. 

Another special feature of the recent reforms is that the legisla- 
ture will have the power of discussing the constitution as well. ■ . 

Gwalior is one of the few advanced States which have taken 
practical steps in associating the public voice with the administration 
of the State by .actually appointing a non-official, as Minister for 
Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government. . , ' ' . 

The Executive Council thus includes a popular Minister selected 
from among the public. ^ ; 

Since the assumption of Ruling powers by the present Maharaja, 
commendable activity has been witnessed in all branches of adminis- 
tration. The construction of Harsi Reservpir costing . about Rs. ij 
crores, |^he grant of one crore -of rupees for ' rural reconstruction and 
the establishment of a Degree College for women as also the scheme 
for construction of an up-to-date Female Hospital are some of the 
important beneficent measures undertaken during the period. The 
network of roads, has' been utilized by.,motor bus services run by .the, 
Gwalior and Northern India Transport ' Company, and those places 
which were unconnected are now being joined with important highways. 
His Highness also constructed at Madhav Sagar a seaplane base 
which serves as a halting station for the boats flying on the Imperial 
Air Line. _ 

Gwalior maintains an Aerodrome also. 

This year, famine conditions having been experienced in some 
parts of the State, on account of shortage of rainfall. His Highness 
has generously sanctioned about 15 lacs of rupees for relief measures. 
Rupees two lacs were also sanctioned by His Highness for organising 
locust control. 

On the declaration of the War His Highness was one of the first 
rulers in India to place the Army and the resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the IGng-Emperor. 

Immediately after the outbreak of present war Gwalior took steps 
to sponsor effective measures such as were taken in British India, -by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, registration of 
European subjects, restriction of the movements of foreigners and 
control of the Press and price control in order to prevenj; profiteering. 
The pick of his splendid army was offered by His Higlrness to the 
British Governfhent. The Mountain Battery, the 4th Gwalior Infantry, 
the “ B ” Battery, the Gwalior Transport, the Second and Third 
Infantry have left the State and are already serving with the British 
Indian troops. Thousands of recruits have been enlisted to provide 
reinforcements and bring units up to depot strength. Besides the 
contributions in men and material. His Highness has also made hand- 
some contributions and investments with a view to successful 
prosecution of the war. The contribution alone reached a total figure 
of rupees 42 lacs towards the close of 1941. 
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Railway workshops are manufacturing war materials and are being 
assisted in the task by the Public Works and the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Department. The Road Transport Department of the Railway 
is training mechanics and drivers for the Indian Army. H3'^derabad 
also has the distinction of haring an elementarj^ fl3dng training school, 
opened rccentl3’’ at the Begampet Aerodrome. The institution, esta- 
blished at a capital cost of Rs. 1,75,000, will turn out 100 pilots every 
3’car. 

But this is not all.’ As has already beep stated, public response 
to appeals for funds has been very encouraging indeed. Nearly 
Rs. 5^ lakhs have so far been contributed ^ the H3J^derabad War 
Purposes Fund, while the H3'^derabad HurricaneNFund started with an 
appeal from the Rt. Hon’ble late Sir Akbar Hydari and the Resident at 
H3'derabad' has yielded nearly Rs. 20J lakhs. Many notable contri- 
butions have been made from these funds for general war and relief 
purposes in England as well as elsewhere in Europe. Moreover, the 
entire countryside has been galvanized into activity and an extensive 
network of District and Taluqa Committees set up to help in the co- 
ordination of war relief activities. 

Capital : H3rderabad — Population 7,28,400 (1941). It is interest- 
ing to note that in the race of cities for places H3Merabad has succeeded 
in retaining her previous position — that of being the fourth largest 
city in the Indian Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the river Musi;' with fine public buildings, broad cemented 
roads, good electricity and water suppl3' and an efficient bus service 
run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char 
Miliar, the Mecca Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda, the large 
artificial reservoirs — the Osman Sagar and the Hima3mt Sagar and the 
Osmania University. 

HEAD EXECUTIVE COUNaL. 

President : 

His E.xcellency Col. Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id 
Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.B.E., LL.D., of Chhatari (with 

Railway, IMines, Political and Constitutional Affairs Portfolios). 

Commerce and Ind'nstries, Wireless and Broadcasting Member : 

Nawab Sir .‘\queel Jung Bahadur. 

Education and Finance I\Icmber : 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, i\L.A. (Oxon.) 

Revenue and Police J\Iember : 

Sir Theodore J. Tasker, Kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Army and Medical Member : 

N.awab Kiiusro Jung Bahadur. 

J udicial Member : 

I'iIr. Sved Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law. 

Public II'd;'/,.*! ember : 

1T\J.\ Dharam Karan B.uiadur, H.C.S. 
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H . H. General Walashan 
Nawab IMir Himayat 
Ali Khan, Azam Jah 
Batiadur, Prince of Berar, 
Heir- Apparent TO H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar. ^ ji 

Born : February 22nd, 1907- j 
Earl}- education was entrust- 
ed to eminent scholars, Indian 
and European, and militarj- 
training was superrnsed by the 
late IMajor-General Nawab Sir 
Afsarul-iSIulk Bahadur. Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sport, and excels in - 
polo, tent-pegging, pig-sticlang ■ 
and hunting. A fine shot and 
a keen aU-round sportsman. 
Has also received thorough 
training in administrative work, 
both executive and judicial. 

His Highness married Durr-e-Shahvar, the only daughter of H. M, 
the Califa Abdul IMajid 11 . Her EUghness received the tide of Durdana 
Begum from H. E. H. the Nizam, after marriage. Her Highness received 
j her education under the scholarlj’ care of her fatlier, and besides being 
! well-versed in various languages, is a keen student, an able speaker and 
I an excellent painter. Their Highnesses have travelled extensivel}’- in 
j Europe, and in 1937. represented H. E. H. the Nizam at H. M. the King 
1 ; Emperor's Coronation. Following the Berar .^Igreenient of 1936, the 

I hereditar}' title of H. H. the Prince of Berar has been conferred on the 

S Heir-Apparent. Honorary Degree of LL.D. has been conferred on 
i His Highness by the Osmania and the .\ligarh Muslim Universities. 

I His Highness u as appointed Commander-in-Chief of the H5^derabad 

! State Forces in 1934, ^°d has associated himself whole-heartedly with 
measures designed to enhance the efiicienc5>- of the Army. Among the ' 

!■ more important schemes put into execution during his period of office, 
i are the introduction of New Terms of Serrnce, construction of a Central 
hospital, establishment of a Cantonment at ilominabad, reorganisation 
ji of the ^lilitary Jledical Service, and the supply of free rations to all 
units. A number of reforms have been introduced in the Irregular 
\[ Forces of the State, which are also under His Highness’ command. His 
Highness keeps in close touch with the administration, and is parti- 
! cularh- interested in rural uplift actiffities, and in social and educa- 
j; tional developments. His recent tour of famine-stricken areas evoked 
j; memorable scenes. His speeches command wide interest, both on-ac- 
j : countof their simple unaffected language, and because of the S}Tnpath3' 

i and understanding he brings to bear on the various problems. 

i' Staff: Capt. Mirza Hamid Beg, CoiUroller ;lShR Taher Ali Khan, 

j Private- Secretary; Capt. Syed Bashiruddin AmiED, Military Secretary; 
ji C.APT. Nasi R IMirz A Beg, Capt. Hamid ULL.AH, H.D.Cs; Major B. S. . 
j’ Raj (Raja Bahadur), Staff Surgeon. 
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I DAR: H. H. Maharaja .Diiiraj 
Shrbe Himmat Singhji Sakeb 
Bahadur of— The Idar Hotse was 
founded 200 years ago by two brothers 
of the Maharaja of Jodhpur. xiis 
Highness Maharaja Shree Hinamal 
Singhji is the loth of this illustrious line. 

Born : On 2nd September, 1899- 
Succeeded to the Cadi : 14th April, 1931* 

flurried .* Shree ' Jawahar Kunryar 
Sahiba, the eldest daughter of Raja of 
Khandela in the Jaipur State in 190S. 

His Highness received his education at 
Jlayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for si years, leaving it after a 
brilliant career in 1916. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of 
candidates from alt the Chiefs’ Colleges in 
India and was awarded His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class 
prize from the fifth to the diploma, five 
prizes for English and eleven others for 
various subjects. He won prizes in each 
division in succession for riding, and 
represented the College against the 

Ailchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain 0/ one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keejis a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 



On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions . 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of his State w’hen he 
ascended the Gadi ol ldar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir-apparent, was born 
in 1917. 


On the outbreak of IVar His Highness placed all the resources of the State at the disposal 
of the Government. His Highness is giving Rs. 25,000 annually for the ^Viceroy’s War 
IMrposc^ Fund. Ihc State has also presented its two Aircraft— a Monospar and a Hornet 
Moth to the Government. Rs. 14,570-10-3 including Rs. 1,509 as annual contributions were 
contributed by the members of the Ruling Family, the Jagirdars and OCficials of the Slate 
towards the I\ ar Purposes Fund. Rs. 004-S-0 were presented on behalf of the ladies of the 
..tate towards Her Excellency s Trinket Fund. A Central War Committee has been establish- 
ed which is making cverv- cflort lor the collection of funds. 


Salute ; 15 Guns. Area : 1,669 s'!- miles. Revenue : Rs. 24,66,000. 
Di'san : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattai: Jagastjath Bhandari, MA., LL.B, 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel H. H. Fakhrud- 
Daulah Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born 1883. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1895. Educated at 
the Daly College, Indore, served 
in the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and is 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the British Army, At the out- 
break of the War in 1939, lEs 
Highness, placed all the resources 
of his State at the disposal of 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

M arriage : Hi s Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Recreations : Polo, Hunting and Golf. 

Area of Slate i 601 square miles. Revenue i Rs, 15,00,000, 

Population / 1,10,788, Salute : 13 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief Minister : Khan Bahadur Syed Bunyad 
Hussain, B,A., (Alig,), Ex.-M.L.A. (Central), (Retired Collector, 
Punjab), (Political, Finance and Police). 


Members, 

Military Secretary! Farrukh Siyar Major N aw abzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Secretary, Household Department : Mumtazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir 
Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretary, P. W. D. & Education : Sahibzada Mir Ghulam Zainul- 
abedin Sahib. J ' 

Secretary, Law and Justice, and Chief Justice, High Court : Mr. Nasrat 
Mohammad Khan, M.A,, LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullah Sahib. 

Secretary ; Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B.Sc., LL.B. 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree 

Aea Khachar, the present 
Ruler ol Jasdan. 

Born : on 4 tli November 1905- 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and hp passed 
the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
I gig, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

Jasdan is a premier Kathi 
State and tho Rulers are 
S a k e t i y a Suryavanshi 

Kshatriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, efiected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra 
. Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and innuentral 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. , 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, born . 28th 
November 1937. 

Area 0/ the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 

miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 37,674 excluding non-jurisdictional territory. 

Gross Revenue : Nearly Rs. six lacs. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also given free. Importa- 

I tion of liquor is prohibited. 

War Contributions : (i) All the resources of the State as \vell as 
the personal services of the Darbar Saheb have been placed at the 
disposal of the Government, {2) Rs, 5,000 per year and Rs. 1,500 
per month towards His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 
(3) Defence Bonds worth Rs. 1,02,000 have been purchased. (4) Rs. 500 
I have been contributed towards the Western India States War Plaiie 
Fund. (5) An Indian bred 3 year old colt was presented to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bombay which fetched Rs. 7,000 at the sale 
held on 30th January, 1941. 

i fflGH OFFICERS : 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar, Chief Karbhari. 

:Ir. ^mr^ Trimbak Rao Nikte, BA., Financial Secretary. 
j ilR. HARt Prasad S. Thakore, B.Ag., Revenue Secretary. 

!i Mr. Punjbhai H. Dhadhae, General Secretary. 
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J AWHAR ;, Raja Shrimant 
Yes wa ntrao alias 
. PatangshAh Vikraiishah, 

Ruler of jawhar State, is.. a 
descendant of the illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mulme who 
founded the dynasty. The 
valour and prowess of the Raja’s 
ancestors won them the proud 
. and princely title of'" SHAH ” 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. . 

Born-, iith December 1917. 

Edncqiion: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and then joined 
Blundell’s Old Public School 
in England. Received adminis- 
trative training in England, and 
on return to India in 1937, re- 
ceived practical administrative 
training under the Collector 
of NMk. Recently got training 
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J ODHPUR ; Air Com- 
modore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Sara- 
mad-i-Raja-i-Hind Maharaja 
Dhiraja Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E;, K.C.V.O., A.D.C., 

LL.D., Ruler of Jodhpur State. _ 

Born : 1903 A. D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of Rao 
Bahadur Thakur Jey Singhji 
Bhati of Umaidnagar in 1921. 

Has five sons and one 
daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : M a h a r a j 
Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, horn in 1923, 

Area of the State : 36,071 square miles. 

Population ; 25,35,904 Souls. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,09,20,971. 

Permanent Salute : 17, Local 19 guns. 

War Efforts : All the resources of the State as also the personal 
services of the Ruler and the services of the Sardar Risala and the 
Sardar Infantry have been placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. The 2nd Sardar Infantry raised for internal security 
has also been placed at the disposal of the Indian Army for garrison 
duty, and the 3rd Jodhpur Infantry is in the process of formation. 
The State’s monetary contributions including War investments amount 
to Rs. 23I Lacs and public contributions aggregate 6 Lacs including 
4 Lacs contributed out of the Jodhpur Bomber & Motor Ambulance 
Fund. 4 Aeroplanes, viz., Two Tiger Moths, one Leopard Moth & one 
Lockheed 12A have been contributed in addition to the above. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

„ . Coundi/or to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur : Maharai 
Shri A]it Singhji Sahib. ■* 

Deputy Chief Minister & Revenue Minister 
Pt. Dharam Narainji, B.A.. Bar-at-Law, C.I.E. 

Public Works Minister : Mr. S. G. Edgar, LS.E. 

Mviistcr-in-Waiting : Rao Bahadur Rao Raja Narpat Singhji. 

Bar-at-T?^^ ; Dewan Bahadur K. S. Menon, B.A. 


Dewan Bahadur 
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J UNAGADH : Captain- 

H. H. Sir Mahabat- 

KHANJI RaSULKHANJI 

III, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab 
Saheb of Junagadh, comes 
from the Babi (Yusufzai Pathan) 
family. 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory school 
in England . and at Ma}^ 
College, Ajmer. . 

Area .‘'3,337 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation : 6,70,719. Principal Port : 
Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 85 lacs-. 
Salute .‘15 guns personal and 
local. 

Indian States Forces — Juna- 
gadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

On the outbreak of the war, 
H. H. the Nawab Saheb placed 
all the resources of the state at the disposal of His Majesty. The state 
has made liberal contributions, both in men and. money. Rs. 2,50,000 
have been contributed from the state, and Rs. 16,000 from the public. 
An aeroplane was presented to the Government and a cheque for 
£^,000 has been given to purchase a Spitfire. State servants who 
have been called for service are given special terms in regard to 
their service, leave, pension, etc. 

A War Committee has been appointed with Sub-Committees to 
make further collections to the War Gifts Fund, to induce people to 
subscribe to War Loans for which promises have gone up to Rs. 2,00,000, 
to prevent false rumours and organise Civic Guards. A Ladies Commit- 
tee formed under the patronage of the Begum Sahebas collected 
Rs. 4,000 and many silver and other articles for Her Excellency’s Silver 
Trinket Fund. A further sum of Rs. 1,000 was collected from a 
Cinema Show for homeless Children in England. Coastal watching 
has also been undertaken by the state at 8 Coastal places where men 
watch the appearance of enemy vessels. One Guard of infantry is 
posted at Verawal and landing ground at Junagadh. One section 
of the Hotchkiss Gun and two sections of Infantry are posted at Vera\gal 
for defence at state expense. 

All state servants contribute 1% of their pay. every month for 
War Gifts Fund from January 1941. A further sum of Rs. 2 lacs has 
been contributed by the State to the War Fund. Out of this amount 
two Spitfires to be named. “ Lady Linlithgow ” and “ Dilawar ” are to 
be purchased and out of the balance of about Rs. 66,000 half the amount 
has been allotted to " Lady Linlithgow Silver Trinket Fund ” and half 
to " King George’s Fund for sailors in England. A Lucky Bag 
Lotter}^ in aid of the War Gifts Fund was started in the state. 
Rs. 20,000 were realised from the sale of Tickets, out of which Rs. 15,000 
were allotted to the War Gifts Fund. So far Rs. 50,000 are allotted 
to the War Gifts Fund. • . 
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H EIR-AP.PARENT: 

Nawabzada Mahomed ~ 

Dilavar Khanji, Heir- . 

Apparent of the State of Juna- 
gadh, Kathiawar. • ' 

Born : On the 23rd June 
1922 to Her Highness Munuvar 
Jalian Begum Saheba at Juiia- 
'gadh. 

Education : ■ At first Col. Ai 
H. S. -Wheatley rvas appointed 
as his Tutor and Guardian. 

After about two years' of his 
Tutorship, he and the second 
Prince Mahomed Himat Khanji 
were sent to England for study 
at Hailey bury , College. 

During their stay in England 
they travelled to Switzerland 
and France where they visited 
many places of interest. After 
a stay of about five years in England from 1933 to 1938, the European 
political situation becoming tense, they returned to Junagadh. 

The Heir^Apparent takes a great deal of interest in skeeing, shoot- 
ing, polo, riding, tennis, motoring and he is very fond of cricket. 

After his return he has been taking keen interest in some of the 
branches of the State administration. He also personally supervises 
the Palace Household affairs. 

He is very popular due^ to his amiable disposition. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

H. H. The Nawab Saheb. 

Vice-President of the Council and Dewan, Junagadh -State : 
ViguARUL Omera Ziaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Mahomed Khan 
Saheb Bahadur Diler Jung, B.C.S., (Rtd.), J.P. 

Political Member : ’ 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B, 

Revenue Member .* 

Rao Bahadur Maneklal Lallubhai, O.B.E. 

Law Member : 

Abdul Majid Khan, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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K ALAT : Cap-tain H. H, IVIif . 
Haji Sir Amiad Ya|i 
Khan, G.C.I.E. ; BEGLAi 
Begij Amir-ul-Amara, Ghalib, 
Jang Bahadur, Khan of Kalat. 

Born ; 1904. Educate d-: 

Privately By - special tutork. 
Received. Military training in 
the regular army ; served, as 
Captain and Adjutant in Zhob 
Militia. His - Highness speaks 
Iranian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Brohi, 
Urdu, and English languages 
fluently. 

/ 

Hobbies : Riding, Hunting 
and Motoring. 

"■ -Succeeded to the Khanate : . 
^ September 1933. - 

Married : In 1933, the 
daughter of Sardar Ali Jan a 
scion of Muhammadzai, the royal family, of Afghanistan. 

Heir-Apparent : Prince Muhammad Daud Khan, born 1940. . 
Salute : 19 guns (Hereditary). 

ilis Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family which came into 
power in 1666-67, when Mir Ahmad I (after whom the family is named) 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul governor and 
consolidated practically the whole of Western and Southern Baluchistan 
into an organised state. The independence of Kalat was formally 
recognised by the British Government by the Treaty of 1876, when the 
Khan promised loyal co-operation with the Government. 

Kalat is the third largest State in India and occupies an important 
strategic position. Lt_extends from British Baluchistan on the north 
to the Arabian Sea in the south and from Sind in the east to Iran 
in the west. 

Area of the Stale : 73,278 sq. miles. Population : 3,42,101 

(according to 1931 census). 

His Highness takes a very keen interest in the moral and material • 
welfare of his subjects and contributes a sum of Rs. 50,000 out of his 
privy purse for the advancement of education, which is now free in •. 
all stages, primary, middle, high. Theological and Industrial, through- 
out the State. 

Kalat town the Capital of the State, is 91 miles from Quetta and 
is 6,783 feet above sea level. The winter headquarters are at Dhadar, 
16 miles from Sibi. Pasni, Jiwani, Sonmianiknd Gwadar are sea-ports. 

The administration of the State is divided into two sections ; the 
Wizarat and the Durbar, the former in charge of the Wazir-i-Azam 
and the latter entrusted to the Chief Secretary. 

Wazir-I-Azam : Major L. A. G. Pinhey, i;a. 

Chief Secretary : Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Sher Mohammad 

Khan, Retired E. A, C., Baluchistan. 




K AWARDHA: Thakus 

Dharji^^J Singh, the 
present Thakur Saheb of 
Kawardha State. 

Born : 1910. Educated at 
the Rajkumar College where he 
tookthe Chiefs’ Diploma in 1931. 

Installed on the Gndi in i 93 -‘ 

The Thakur Saheb is a member 
of the Chamber of Princes and 
the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the Raj Kumar 
College, Raipur. He has tra- 
velled extensively in India, Eng- 
land and Europe. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on modem lines 
and the Thakur Saheb takes per- 
sonal interest in all the affairs of 
the State. He is immensely 

popular on account of easy accessibility to all his subjects. 

The incidence of Land Revenue is Rs.i* 15 per occuu:'-d acre 
regular cadastral surt'ey was carried out and the assessment is ba-ei 
on the lines of the British India Revenue Administratinr:. Tr'" 

pSatiom providing i-6 acre per head cflC 

number of the cattle in the State is ^0.451 and th'-- na=r-^ 
land is 11,623 acres providing .023 acres per head of cattle. - ‘ 

ihe State abounds in mineral wealth, e.^. md och’---’ r’-^- 

iron, mica, biulding-stone, lime stone and ev^n 

resources have not 5mt been tapped. ^ ^o.q. 

’'-Mch las a lapresentative 

literacy is Male— io-8 P.C. Femjle-i I '■? 

He and his peoplel^^e’con^buted np^ contributed to the War Fund. 

the R “"ys Asency and 

Population : 77,253. 

estimates for IQ 4 ', ■ 

ssU: 
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K OTAH : His Highness ji 

MAHARA J ADHIRAJ ji 

^ Haharaj ]\Iahi Mah- jj 
ENDRA MxVHARAO. RaJA SrI 
Zmsi SiNGHji Sahib Baha-. 
dur Maharao' of Kotah. | 
Born : 1909 A.D. I 

Ascended the Gadi : 1940 j 

,kD. - I 

Educated: 'Mnyo College, || 
Ajmer., 1 

Married: The daughter, j 
of His Highness Maharaja j 
GangaSinghji Sahib Bahadur ; 
of Bikaner in 1930. ji 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaja jj 
Kumar Brijraj Singh ji i| 

Sahib, born on 21st February 1934. , || 

Area of the State: 2, Population: 

Revenue: 53,68 lakhs. ' Salute: 17 Guns. 

Family History : The Ruling family belongs to the Hara 
sect of- Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi 
family. Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during 
the reign of Madho Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. 

There is' an efficient judiciary and justice is administered 
according to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

A High Court was established in 1938. 

There are 137 schools, 34 dispensaries and 451 Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the State. 

The Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. Ry. and 
a portion of the Bina Baran Railway runs through the State — 
a length of 28 miles over the latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B, B. & C. I. Railway. Other 
trading centres — Baran and-Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
assistance of a State Council of three Ministers constituted as 
follows : — 

Preddent : — H.H. the Maharao Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-Presidenl and \Dbv;a.n Bahs-din S\x HznlaX 

Prime Minister /N. Gosalia, Kt,, m.a., ix.b. , 

General 'Minister : — Raj Chan.drasenji of Kunadi, 

Pevenite Minister — Rao Sahib N. V. Joshi. 
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L UN AW AD A : Lieut. H. 

H. Maharana ^ Shri 

Vi R B H A D R A S I N H J I, 

Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada. 

His Higlmess belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant of 
Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev Anhil- 
wad Patan, once the Emperor 
of Gujarat, Cutch and 

Kathiawar. , , ,, 

Born : 1910. Ascended, the 

Gadi : 1930- 

Educated At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931. Maharani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness 
Maharana Raj Saheb Shri Sir 
Ainarsinhji, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born on 
14th October 1934. Najkuniar Shri Dhirendrasinhji, born on 25th 
December 1935. Rajkumar Shri Pushpendrasinhji, born on 31st 
January 1937. ' rlrea of State : 388 square miles. Population : i ,05,318. 
Revenue : Rs.s, 50,000. Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

War Efforts : The State contributes 5 per cent, of its revenues 
to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, from the beginning of the 
War and has also supplied recruits for M. T. Section and Infant^^ 
The Maharana Saheb himself has undergone a course of training with 
the Welch . Regiment and has offered his personal services. The 
State has purchased Defence Bonds worth Rs. 1,15, 700 ; has contributed 
Rs. 7,000 towards the Gujarat States Spitfire, Rs. 451 for the B.B. & C.I. 
Railway War Plane Fund, Rs.851 in connection with Gujarat Residency 
War Fete, Rs.2,500 towards Gujarat Agency War Plane Fund from 
the State and Rs.i,88i from the public, Rs. 1,000 for Baria State 
Forces Comforts Fund, Rs.2,500 for the Bombay Flat and Car lent 
to the Military Authorities there and Rs.275 worth gifts to the Red 
Cross Society. The Maharana Saheb has been appointed Hon. 
Colonel of Shri Ranjit Infantry, Baria State. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : J. N. V.arma, Esq., B.A., LL.B., M.Sc. Econ. (London), 
Barrister-at-law, Naib Dewan : K, S. Pravinsinhji. Recruiting 
Officer, War Board : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. Sar Nyayadhish : V. A. 
Mehta, B.A., LL.B. Private Secretary : Sidubhai Kalubhai. 

!(»») Pejsmal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. Huzur Secretary [with 
Customs ^ Educational Portfolios): A. P. Shah, B.A. (Hons.), Advocate. 

^nandjiwala, B.A., LL.B. Officer-in-Charge, 
J- Solanki. Pohie and, Excise 
; s. M Pandya. Chief Medical Officer : N. D. Shah, 
Q I' T 'Officer : A. R. Dave, B.A. Head Master, 

o. A. High School : R. G, Mom, M.A. Forest Officer : S. L. Dave. 
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The administrative machinery of the State is modelled generally 
on British Indian lines — Judicial independence being secured for il. 
under a full-powered High Court. The State is rich in mineral and 
forest resources — iron ore mining undertaken by the Talas forming the 
principal industry. The State maintains an Industrial School and the 
Mayurbhanj Tussar Textiles and Cottage Industry products receive 
appreciation of people both , in India and abroad. The .systematic 
Geological and Botanical surveys conducted with a view to improving 
the potential resources of the State are likely to 3deld valuable results. 
There are 3 major irrigation schemes working at present and new 
projects are being undertaken yearly to provide facilities lor water 
supply both for irrigational and drinking purposes. In order to improve 
the economic condition of the agriculturists, the State has opened an 
Agriculture Department, established granaries and passed several 
legislative measures besides making liberal annual grants of loans. 

Free medical relief is being offered by a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with several dispensaries spread over the State. Primaiy 
education is also given free. Scholarships arc granted liberally and an 
increased I expansion of educational institutions has given a great 
impetus to the spread of literac}''. The State is rich in antiquities. 

The recent discover}'’ of palaeolithic sites and other archaeological 
finds testify to its ancient civilization and culture. The State 
maintains an Aviation Department and a well-equipped aerodrome 
near Baripada, tire capital town. 

With a view to bringing the people of the State into closer touch 
with the administration the Maharaja has inaugurated 5 Praja Sabhas. 
These representative assemblies consist of a majority of members 
elected on the basis of adult franchise and they represent all shades 
of local opinion in matters concerning the welfare of the people in 
•general. Among other importairt steps taken during the reign of the 
present ruler for the amelioration of the conditions of his subjects 
may be mentioned (/) the opening of the Ma}’’iirbhanj State Bank 
[ii) Installation of electricity and waterworks at the Capital [Hi) the 
introduction of telephonic communication all over the State, and 
(fu) the construction and remodelling of administrative buildings. 

By his singleness of purpose and devotion to duty the IMaharaja 
has inspired the entire population of the State where the war drive is 
daily gaining in momentum and Mayurbhanj is proud of an unbroken 
histor}’’ of service to His IMajesty the King-Emperor and the Empire. 
Besides placing his personal services and resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty, the Maharaja has contributed his own five sealer 
bi-plane D.H. go Dragonfly to the Aiccroy's War Purposes Fund, and 
flic Stale has so far given over Rs. O.l lakhs to the- various war funds and 
war loans. The State has supplied and has undertaken to supply large 
quantities of timber for war purposes. The Mayurbhanj Central 
}Var Efforts Committee and its branches arc also doing useful work i 
in this direction. An A.R.P. organisation with IMajor B. P. Pande I 
tlie Dewan as Civdl Defence Commissioner has been set up and it covers | 

all aspects of the A.R.P, work. With a view to pre.scrvc internal I 

•security and tranquillity the Slate has introduced almost all important !! 
measures connected with tire Defence of Mayurbhanj Order and Rules. ; 
Ihc Maharaja has also directed the issue of a war supplement to the 
fortnightly State Gazette for dissemination of authentic war ncw.s. 
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M IRAJ : (jR.)- Meherban ^ r 

Shrimant Sir Madhav- fK? a * ‘ 

RAO Hariharrao ahas 
Babasaheb Patwardhan K.C. 

I.E. (1936), Raja of Mira] Junior 'AxVf^l 

State, is the 2nd son of the late ^ * '. 

Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, ^ ’g* v>?-g^v:'§’ ^ ' 

Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He , ; 5 ' ■' ‘ 

was selected by the Bornbay ' 'J \ 

Government for the chiefship of . 

the Miraj Junior State, and was , 

adopted in December 1899, by 

Lady Parwatibaisaheb. the mother *■ - ' * 5 : -v' " 

of the late Chief, Laxmanrao V 

Annasaheb, who died prematurely '' ^■ 1 ^'J 

on the 7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889. Educated : At 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

AVas invested with full powers 
on the 17th of March 1909. 

Marriage : Married Shrimant 
Saubhagyavati Thakutaisaheb, r 

daughter of the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of 
Bareilly. Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 oh the 3rd December. Married. 
Second son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, born in 1911 on 
23rd ]\Iay. Third son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 
1916 on 9th May. Recreation :, Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196J square miles. Population : 40,686. Revenue : 

Rs. 3,68,515. Capital Town: Bw<f/ig(iow (5 miles from Sangli) . 

Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the State, is 
the Raja Saheb’s sole Minister. ' 

The Raja Saheb received the Silver Coronation Delhi Darbar 
Medal in igii. The hereditary title of “ Raja ” wms conferred upon 
him on 9th June 1938. He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The State was placed in direct political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India from ist April 1933. The State can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 

On the declaration of the war Shrimant Raja Saheb placed all 
the resources of the State at the disposal of H. E. the Viceroy. The 
Darbar has contributed Rs. 4,500 to H. E, the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,000 to the Red Cross Fund and has purchased 
interest-free bonds w'orth Rs. 2,000, War Committees have been 
formed in every Taluka. Darbar has contributed Rs. 2,000 more for 
the purchase of Armoured Carriers. 175 persons— residents and 
subjects of the hliraj Junior State — have ahead been recruited to the 
Indian Forces. In addition to this, about 75 outsiders have been^ 
enrolled as recruits during the three visits of the A.R.O., Kolhapur, 
to Budhgaon. The subjects of the Miraj Junior State have invested 
about Rs. 10,000 in purchasing the Defence of India Loans and Certi- 
ficates. 
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H e I R-A P P A R E N T': 

Maharaj Kumar 
Surer Mahendrasinhji, . 

Heir- Apparent, Morvi State, 

Kathiawar. 

Born : ist January 1918. 

Educated at home under 
highly . qualified English and 
Indian tutors ; at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; at Bradfield 
College, England ; and at St. 

Mary’s School, Bombay. 

■ Travelled in Europe with 
experienced Guardians. 

In 1-938 he Avas associated 
with Members of - the State 
Council ' for training in State 
administration. Having become 
acquainted Avith the A\mrking 
of the administration, Avas appointed Joint President, State Council, 
in 1939, and President, State Council, in October 1940, 

On the declaration of the War H. H.. the Maharaja of Mor\'i placed 
the resources of the State at the disposal of His IMajesty the King- 
Emperor. Since' then the folloAA'ing contributions liaA'e been made 
for A'arious War purposes : — 

Rs. 5,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

.. 1.35,000 for the purchase of tAA’o Spitfire Fighters. 

., 15,000 to the Indian Red Cross and the St. 'John 

Ambulance Association. 

,, 10,000 to St. Dunstan’s Fund. 

,, 10,000 to the Western India States War Plane Fund 

contributed by the peojjle of the State, 

,, 5,000 to King George’s Fund for Sailors. 

,, 2,000 to the Hellenic War Fund. 

,, 1,500 to the Sih'er Trinket Fund by His Highness’ family 

‘and the people of lilorA'i. 

„ 6,660 to A'arious other AA'ar funds. 

„ 10,000 to H. E. the Vicero5'’s Fund for providing comforts 

and amenities to Indian Troop.s, 

,, 5.000 to the Western India States War Gifts’ Fund. 

In addition large office accommodation in a building OAvned bj' 
the State in Bombay has been placed at the disposal of the Go\-ern- 
ment free of anj' rent. Besides this brand new rails Avith fishplates 
cOA'cring a length of 30 miles, 20 covered and 31 open Me.tre-ga\ia 
Railway Avagons for despatch OA'erstas, one steam-tug " Jumna " ' 
renamed by GoA-ernment as " ^^or,\:i ’’ havf . despatched. 
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M UDHOL : . Shrimant 
Raja Bhairav Sinh, 
the Ruler of Mudhol 
State (minor), claims descent 
from the Sheshodia Maha- 
ranas of Udaipur. 

Born : 15th October 1929. 

Succeeded his father, who 
abdicated the Gadi on the 9th 
November 1937, the 

sanction- of the Crovm Repre- 
sentative. 

Education : at the Shri 
Shivaji Preparatory’- Military- 
School, Poona, and he was at 
the Doon School, Westgate-, 
on-Sea, England, for 4 years. 
He^ joined the Doon School 

at Dehra Dun in February 1941. 

Area of the State : 369 square miles. Popidation : 62,832. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 4,76,884. Salute: 9 guns. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The minority administration is carried on by a Council ' 
of Administration, consisting of Shri Lady Parvatidevi, Regent 
Ranisaheba, mother of the minor Rajasaheb, as President with 
the Dewan as ^’'ice-President and three other members. 

Mudhol is one of the oldest Maratha States in India and has 
been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation. 

On the outbreak of the War the Darbar placed all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, have contributed up-to-date a sum of Rs. 4,000 towards 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, invested Rs. 46,136-10-9 
in 3 per cent. Defence Bonds and announced a grant of Rs. 2 
p. m. to the family or near relation of the recruits so long as they 
remain on active service out of India. A Publicity Office has be.en 
set up. 136 recruits from this State have so far joined the Army. 

Contributions have been made by the State subjects to the 
extent of Rs. 24,569 to the Indian Defence Loans, Rs. 784 to the 
War Gifts Fund, Rs. 1,344-8-4 to the Indian Red Cross Fund and 
Rs. 2,250 to the Belgaum Rupee Prize Fund. The Darbar 
together with the people have also donated some cash and silver 
articles weighing 362 tolas to the Silver Trinket. Fund organised 
by H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

‘ Address : Mudhol (Deccan States’ Agency). 
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M ysore : his high- 
ness Sri Java Chama- 

RAJA \V A D I Y A R, 

Maharaja of Mysoi-e. 

Born : i8th Julj'- 1919. 

Married : Princess Satya 
Premkuinari Dev'i, ^sler of 
H. H. the late Maharaja of Char- 
khari on 15th May 193S. 

Succeeded : August 1940. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1940. 

Studied in the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, and passed the 
B.A. degree examination of the 
Mysore University in' the 3''ear 

1938. . 

Area of the State : 29,474.82 

square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,65,66,000. 

His Highness is very keen on the promotion of the War 
effort in the State. His Highness has donated from his privy purse 
a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, London, for relief 
of air raid victims, and another sum of Rs. 1,000 to the Hellenic War 
Fund. In addition under His Highness’s orders, his Government 
have contributed a sum of Rs. 22,63,500 to the various War Funds 
as follows : — 

I. HisExcellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund Rs. 16.50,000. 

2. To the Minister for Aircraft Production for purchase of 
aircraft Rs. 5,00,000. 

3. The Mji-sore W’ar Fund Rs. 1,00,000. 

4. The Lord Mayor’s Fund, London, Rs. 13,500. 

Address: The Palace, M5'^sore, Bangalore; and Fern Hill (Nilgiris). 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dcivan of Mysore : 

Rajam.antrapravina Mr. N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L. 

MINISTERS. 

Rajamantrapravina JIr. K. V. Anantaraman, B..'\.., Minister 
for Finance and Revenue. — 

Rajasevaprasakta lilR. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A., Minister 
for La IV. 

Mr. J. IMohamed Imam, B.A., B.L., Minister for Education. 

Mr. H. B. Gundappa Gowda, B.A., B.L., Minister for Local j 
Self-Government and Public Health. 

Private Secretary to Jlis Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunteu, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His H‘ 

Rajas.abhabhushana Mr. T. Them; 
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N AWANAGAR : His 

PIiGHNEss Maharaja 
Shri Lt.-Col. Sir 
Digvijaysinhjl Ranjit- 
SINHJI Jadeja, G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.I., A.D.C., Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Dorn : 1S95. The adopted 
son of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended ihe Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received tlie Insignia of 
K.C.S.I. in 1935 ^J^d of 
G.C.I E. in 1939. 

Educated.- Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University Col- 
lege, London. 

Married: 7th March 1935, the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th/6lh Rajputaiia 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to tlie rank of Captain. Appointed Member 
of the Imperial SVar Cabinet and the Pacific War Council, 19)2. 

Specialised Courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Scarclilight Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 5,o.i,ooG. Revenue : Rs. 9S lakhs yearly. 

. Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir-appareni : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Born on 20th February 1939. 

PRFS’CIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. b.a., ll.h. 
Military Secretary and Home Member: Col. R. K, Hi.m.^t- 

SINHJI. 

Judicial Secretary: K. K. Thakor, b.a.. i.L.n. 

Trade C- Commerce Secretary ; Dr. B. N. Anantani, b.a., 
DR. LIT., BaR-AT-LaW. 

Political Seeretaty : D, L. Sarava, b.a., ll.b. 

Peisor.al Assistant : Major Geoferev Clarke. 

Manager, J . CyD, Railway : Rai Sahib GiRDHAR5.At D. Mehta. 

Part Commissioner : Ran.a R.amsinhji Jh.\i..\. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d.,m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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P ALANPUR : Lteut.- 

CoLONi'.L Ills High- 
ness ZuHD-TUE-i\IULK 
Dkwan Maiiakhan SllKl 
Tai.ev jMuhommed Khan 
B a H A D u H , G.C.I.E., 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C., Nawab of 
Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1SS3. - 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi : 191S. 

His Highness is a Yusufzai 
Loliani Pathan. 

Plis Highness is the 29th 
Rnler ol the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient 
Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the pth Assembly of 
the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month of September 
1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to England in the year 
1937 ‘'s His Majesty’s Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious occasion 
of His Majesty’s Coronation. 

I-Ieir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,77^ .Oq sq. miles. 

Population : 3P5.S.55- 
Revenue : 12,10,000. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried j 
on in the state. The capital of the state is Palanpur situated < 

on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very old settlement of ij 

I which mention was made in the 8th centurj*. || 

j Wazir : J. R. Dhekandhar, Esok., O.B.E., B.A., ' 

LL.B., J.P. ■' I; 

Judicial Adviser : Dhwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., ii 
LL.B., J.P. .. ;; 

j Customs & Education Minister : Rao Bahadur D. V. 

ji Patwari, B..\., LL.B. ' j; 

!: Revenue Minister : Y. Y. Sved, Esor., B.A., LL.B. 

I; Inspector General of Police : Khan Bahadur Abdul Rashid i' 

ii Khan. 
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P ATDI : Darbar Suri 

Pratapsinhji Narax- 
siKHji Saheb, Ruler of 
. Patdi State. 

Born : 2nd June 1S95. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 17th 
December 1941 on the death of 
bis father the late lamented Dar- 
bar Shri Naransinhji Saheb. On 
the auspicious occasion of his in- 
stallation he donated Rs. 10,000 
for the use of the Suraj- 
nialji High School, Rs, 1,000 to 
the Patdi Kadva Patidar 
Rducalion Society and also 
declared to carrj’- out his father’s 
promise to found a Maternity 
Home at Patdi where it is 
grcatlj^ needed. Rs. 2,500 were 
donated for giving clothes and 
grain to the poor. 

He takes keen interest in Agriculture, Horticulture, Cattle breeding 
and Irrigation. The cxpci'imental farm put up by him in Patdi and 
distribution of improved seeds to cultivators of the State are some of 
the acts showing his intense desire to improve cultivation. To increase 
water supply for irrigation purposes, he is thinking of Artesian wells 
and digging or deepening tanks wherever possible to proiddc against 
vagaries of monsoon. His fine selection of animals will be evident from 
the fact that out of 14 animals sent at the recent Bhavnagar Cattle 
Show, 1 3 won prizes and certificates. All these are his favourite subjects. 

He has four sons (i) Yuvrajshri Kishansinhji, (2) K. S. Dulipsinhji, 

(3) K. S. Rajendrasinhji, (4) K. S. Laxmansinhji and two brothers 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji and K. S. Bhanusinhji. 

Patdi, the capital of this State, has one Anglo-Vernacular School, 
two Vernacular Schools (Gujarati and Urdu) and two Girls’ Schools. 

In the villages 7 \'crnacular Schools are maintained by the Local 
Board and 8 by the State. There arc no taxes or \'cth (forced labour) 
in the State. The State supplies electric street lighting, medicine, 
and bore pipe water, free of charge. The State encourages education | 
by scholarships, grant of school fees and books to poor students. In j 
times of scarcity the State made liberal advances of Taccavi and I 
free distribution of grains, clothes, etc., and also opened relief works. i 

Most of the famous Kharaghoda Salt Works which were formerly i 

known as the Patdi .Mitha .\gar (Salt Works) belong to this State but | 
they are at present held by the Government of India on lease. i 

The State enjoys jurisdiction as under : — Criminal . — 3 j’ears’ 

1 rigorous imprisonment and fine upto Rs. 5,000. Civil upto Rs. 10,000. -i 
I .hrn.— 165 s<j. miles. Populaiwu.— i-.zzs. Rrrrnifr.—Rs. 1,73,075. ’ ii 
11 riimCIPAL OFFICHRS. 

;i Pri.-emd .l.'j.o.'..'!!!!.'.— Yuvrajshri Kishansinhji. Chief Kathhaii.— K.C;. 
jl Bha'mismhji. Deputy Katbhau C>- Ttcaniiv 0 ;f:ccr.~-yU. I’runhxl V. 

|i Dave. Chief Medical Officer.— Me. Bha'ilal 'X. Doctor. M.B.D.S. - 
;i Fissi Class .Magislraic G* S’vavadhish — Mr. Gulabdiand M. Wakhafia. 
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P ATNA:. Maharaja 
Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, the present 
. Ruler of Patnh State. 

Born ; 1912, 

Ascended ihe Gadi ; 1933. 

Educated : At Mayo College , 
Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma 
Examination at the head- of 
successful candidates and.. ..at 
St. Columba's College, Hazari- 
bagh, where he passed the 
Intermediate Arts Examination 
of the Patna University, topping 
the list of successful candidates 
of that institution. 

Married: .In- ,1932 , the 
daughter of His late Highness 
the Maharajadhiraj of . Patiala. 

, History : Maharaja . Ramai 

Deo, a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
Emperor of India, founded the .State of Patna about 1159 A.D. The 
Maharajas of P^,tna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning. Patna State is identical with the ancient 
■" Dakshina Koshala,” which was the kingdom of Kusha, the second son 
of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the. 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished 'there in the ojdeh 
times. The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and it . 
has remained ever since extremely loyal and is well known for its 
uniform devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well governed 
and progressive State, and all its valuable resources are spent on works 
of public utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial 
institutions. Subject to cert^-in exemptions, primary education is 
compulsory for all boys and girls between the ages of 6 and ii. It 
has a fully equipped Hospital and a X-ray and Electrotherapy Institute 
at the Capital, with several outlying Dispensaries and two Child 
Welfare Centres. There are telephone and telegraph connections 
in the important places of the State. It has beautiful valleys having 
enchanting scenery and an abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and 
beasts, particularly tigers. The Maharaja is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and takes keen interest in the administration. 
He is also a Patron of the All-India Cattle Show Society. 

HeiyAppareni : Yuvaraj Raj Raj Singh Deo. Area of ilie. State : 2,511 sq. miles. 
Population: 6,32,220. Revenue: Rs. 12,56,775. Salute: 0 guns. ' 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Chief Minister: Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.) j Home and Development 
Minister : Mr. Shri Gop^l Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London) ; Revenue Minister : 
Mr. Lakshman Sahani ; Chief Judge : Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Seth, M.A., LL.B. ; Puisne 
Judge: Mr. D. N. Pal, M.A., B.L. ; Secretary to the Cabinet and Comptroller of Household : 
Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., B.L. ; Chief Medical Officer : Capt. D. N. Basu, 
M.B., I.M.S. (Retd.); Superintendent of Police and Shikarkhana Officer : Virabar Sardar 
Bishan Singh ; Forest Officer; Rai Saheb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; State Engineer : Sardar 
Keher Singh GzitwsX', Superintendent of Edticalioh: Mr. A. C. Das, M.A,; Audit . Officer : 
Mr.'M. G. Mukerji ; Tutor and Guardian to ihe Yuvaraj : Jlr.'S. K. Agarn-al, M.A. 
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P HALTAN (Deccan States 
Agency) ; I\I a j o r Raja 
Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nanasaiieb 
^Naik Nimbalkar, K.C.r.E., 

Iilaratha (Kshatrij’a), Raja o£ 

Phaltau. 

Date of Succession ; 17th 
October 1916. 

Invested with full powers : 

15th November 1917. 

Hereditarj'- title of “Raja” con- 
ferred on the ist January 1936. 

Born : nth September 1S96. 

' Education : Obtained Diploma 
of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : iSth December 

1913, Shrimant Laxniidcvi, Rani 
Sahiba, born 17th November ' 
igor, daughter of Shrimant Raje 
Shambhusinhrao Amarsinhrao 
Jadhavrao, Saranjanidar of 
Malegaon Bk., District Poona. 

Heir; Shrimant Pratapsinh Bapusaheb. Born : 13th Jul}' 1923. 
Area : 397 sq. miles. Population : 7i,<}73 (i 94 i)- Pevenuc : 

Rs. 16,00,000 (i9:ii-.42). 

Phaltan is a practically full-powered State with powers of life 
and death. It dates its origin from laS.f A. D. and is ruled by the 
same Ruling Family — the House of Naik Nimbalkars — from its 
foundation to the present day. It was related by several matrimonial 
alliances to the House of Bhonsales to wliich Shivaji, the Founder of 
the jMaratha Empire, belonged. 

Shrimant Raja Saheb is an enlightened Ruler and lakes Iccen 
interest in the administration. Tlie State is governed by a Constitu- 
tion granted by the Raja Saheb in 1929. The State Legislative Council 
consists of 15 members of whom lo arc elected. The Executive j 

Council consists of three I\Icmbcrs of whom one is appointed from I 

among the elected members of the Legislative Council. | 

Industries: The principal industry is Sugar. During 1940-.} i sea- ! 

son the Phaltan Sugar Works. Ltd., manufactured 14,721 tons of sugar. j 

]Var Effort : Since the beginning of the war the State Government ] 

has been contributing Rs. 1,000 per month to H. E. the Viceroa-'s War i 

Purposes Fund. The State Government has also subscribed Rs. 3 lakhs j 

to the 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. 1946. Rs. one lakh to the three ; 

year interest-free Defence Bonds and Rs. 11,000 for an .Vrmoured j 

j Carrier bearing the name ‘ Phaltan.' j 

I EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. | 

ij Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A.. LL.B., Dewan and Home J 

il Member, Ptesideni. '.j 

ii Mr. B. L. Likhite, M.A.. LL.B.. Finance Member, F- . ‘j 

[! Mk. S. R. Bhonsale, B.A.. LL.B.. Law Memlscr. ‘j 
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P ORBANDAR: Captain , 

H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Sahrb of Porbandar. 

Born : 1901. Succeeded to 

the Gadi : 1908. - 

Educaied : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920- Princess 
Rupaliba, M.B.E., daughter of 
the late Ruler Sir Daulatsinhji . 
Bahadur of Limbdi. 

Heir- Apparent : Y u v r a j 

Shri Udaybhan. 

His Highness ranks fourth 
among the Ruling Princes ''of 
Kathiawar enjoying plenary 
powers. ^ 

Chib : The Maconochie Club, 
Porbandar. 

Area: 642.25 -Square miles. Popnlafion : 1,46,504,. Sahde : 

13 guns. Revenue : Rs. 26,00,000. 

War Efforts : Soon after the outbreak of the war the State 
sent a donation of Rs. 100,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s " War Purposes 
Fund ” and offered to renew the donation of Rs. 100,000 every year 
till the War ends. Rs. 20,000 of the initial donation were allocated 
to St. Dunstan's Section of the Fund. ,H. H. ihe Maharaja has also 
offered liis personal services. The people of Porbandar contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the Western India War Plane Fund. The State is main- 
taining Civic Guards and making contributions to several activities 
connected with the War effort. For the year 1940-41 His Highness 
announced donations of the aggregate total of Rs. 1,20,000 consisting 
of Rs. 12,500 to Lady Linlithg'dw’s Silver Trinket Fund, Rs. 10,000 
to St. Dunstan’s Section for Blinded Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen 
of the Empire, Rs. ir,ooo to the King George’s Fund for Sailors, 
Rs. 12,000 to the Indian Comforts Fund for the Indian Troops and 
Indian Seamen in Europe, Rs. 12,000 to the Indian Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Association (India Council) for Red Cross Work 
for troops serving in India and sent overseas from India, Rs. 12,500 
to the London Air Raid Relief Fund and Rs. 50,000 to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. Since the commencement of the third year of the 
War His Highness has sent a donation of Rs. 40,000 to the Indian 
Comforts Fund and Rs. 10,000 to Lady Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket 
Fund, and the people of Porbandar have contributed Rs. 5,000 to the 
Western India War Gifts Fund. An Officer of the State having quali- 
fied himself as A.R.P. Instructor with distinction in November 1941, 
the State has started an A.R.P. Organisation which is conducting a 
Training Class and maldng the public A.R.P. minded. 

Wazti‘ : Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji — Tazimi Sardar. 

Dcu'an ; Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji. Nayab Dewan : Khan Bahadur Fhamroze 
J iiASTER, B..A. 
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M AHARAJ Kumak 

SlIREE UdAYBHAN, 
Heir-Apparent, Porbandar * 
State, Kathiawar. 

Bor)i : Cth October igio. 

Ado pled by His Plighness 
Slaliarana Shrcc Sir Natwar- 
sinhji Bahadur on ■ r2th 
June 1941 from Jethwa 
Siirce Shivsinghji of Sliri- 
nagar, nearest Bha3^at of the 
State. 


Education : Took secondaiy education at the Garasia 
College, Gondal. After passing IMatriculation Examination 
of the Universilj? of Bombay in 1926 joined the Agricultural 
College, Poona and took the B.Ag. degree in 1932. 

Sports : Very keen at Tennis and useful at Billiards. 

Career before adoption : Joined as Extra A.ssistant to the 
Ports Commissioner and Chief Customs Ofiicer in 1934. Took 
training in the Bombay Port Tru-st and Customs De])artment. 
Scr\-cd as Prcvcnti\-c Olheer and First Assistant to the Port 
Commissioner and Chief Customs Ofiicer till the date of j 
adoption. || 

'I 

Married : 3rd July 1941 Rajkumari Shri Premkun verba, |j 
sister of Thakorc Saheb Shri Chhatrasalsinhji of Limbdi. |i 

^ 1 [ 

The uvraj takes keen interest in the administra.tive ij 

activities of the State with which he has been closely ■' 

associated b\' tlic Maharaja. His .«:olicitude for the welfare 
of tlie ])eop]e and iieaceful progress of the Stale h;ts made ^ 
him \'crv })uj)nlar. 
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R ajkot : ^thakore 

SAHEB ShRI PrADUMNA- '• ‘ " 

SINK J I, Thakore Salieb . ' ' ' 

of Rajkot (Kathiawar). ■- '■ 

Born-: On 24th February . - 

1913; succeeded to the Gadt T 

on 12th June 1940 and was f i 

invested with full powers on | 

17th August 1940.^ . ‘ 1 

Education : Primary Educa- *) T.V ' j 

tion at Pancligani and later c 1 ; ? ; v',-.;) ■ * ■ ' ] 

on at the Rajkumar College. --'^r T ' 'I 

Rajkot, where he rvas awarded ■-y-i 

a gold medal for his good con- 
duct. He belongs to the . 

Vibhani Clan of Jadeja Rajputs ' ■ |'.| 

and enjoys plenary powers in .v <7' 'Cir-ft''"- 

the administration of the State. “Ikg 

Sons: I. Kumar Shri 

Manaharsinhji [Heir-Apparent) 

born on iSth November 1935. 

2, Kumar Shri Prahladsinhji, bom on 7th June I 93 ^' Daughters : Three, 
Area of the State : 2S3 sq. miles. Average Revenite : Bs. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. Population 1,03,033. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also knov.-n for its various 
industrial actirdties. It is the Headquarters of the Western India 
States .Agency and is served by three important Pmilway lines. Edu- 
cationally it is the premier ciW in Kathiawar and affords the 
advantages of Dharmendrasinhji .Arts and Science College, the Raj- 
kumar College, Male and Female trairJng Colleges, three High Schools 
and a separate Girls’ High Srhcol, 

WAR EFFORTS BY THE RAJKOT STATE. 

The Thakcre Saner has placed his personal services and all 
resources c: the Scare ar the cisnosal of Kis Imperial klaje.rtv' the King; 
EmperGr. The Scare has annninted the ioRoyAng committees for the 
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[| T-». AMPUR : -Major His 

Ij Hi g II X E s s Ai.ijah 

!: FAiiZAxn-i-D 1 1 - r i 7. i r-i- 

! Daurat-i -1 X G X. I s Jl I A , 

' Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Xasir-xu.- 

!VIui.!C; Amik-ui.-U m a r a , 

Hawae Sir Sved MouA^niAO 

I RaZA AlI ]vHAX PjAIIADER, 

1 JylESTAin-i-JuxG, K.C.S.!., D. 

I Litt., LL.U., Ruler of Rampur. 

j Tlic ruling family of Rampur are 

j S\'cds and come from tlie famous 

j Sadali-i-Bareha in the IVIuzalTar- 

|j nagar District (U.P.)- 

|| Born : 17th November igo6. 

Succeeded lo the Gadi : 20th 
June 1030- He was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 
25th August 1930. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Morried : In 1021, the 

daughter of Sahibzada Sir Abdussamad Khan, Kt., C.T.E. His 
Highness ha.s two sons and si.\ daughters. Heir-Apparent : Colonel 
Nawabzada St’ed Hurtaza Ali Khan Bahadur. Born on 22nd Novem- 
ber 1023. 

His Highness is the Pro-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
1 x’ersity ; a Member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 

j Princes ; a Major in the and King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles ; 1 

j Honorary Colonel in the o/ir tlie jat Regiment; President of the I 

I Board of Trustees, Shia College, Jmeknow ; a Member of the Hast 

j India .\ssociation, and Marlborough Club, I.ondon, j 

j The Rampur Slate is the sole survival of what may bo termed the i 

j Rohilla State. The St.ite is mainly agricultural, rice, wheat, maize, ! 

!| cotton and sugarcane being the chief crops, but recently there has been I 

ij cmi'^iderable industi lalisalion and Rampur City now has two Sugar ij 

i; Mills, a Textile Mill, an Oil .Mill, a Fruit Canning Factory, a Tent I! 

'! l-'actorv and a Match Factorv, ' ii 

ii , ■ " ■ - !' 

j! I’or the purjiose of administration there is a Lcgislatir’c Assemblv ji 

of 3.^ Members, 17 elected. 5 nominated non-officials and 12 officials !) 

i' and a Slate Council consisting of four Ministers, responsible to His ii 

;; Highne.ss. T’nmary ami Seconda'rv education is gdven free in the ! 

State. Liberal Scholarship.', arc granted for Secondary and higher i' 

education. The State maintains v. ell-equipped liospitals both ii^the !’ 

city and at the Tehsil Headquarters. ' ii 

Alfa of State: So2-5q square mile.s. Popudation : 4,76,912. 
Rcciuu.c : Rs.51 lacs. Sal::!c : Permanent 15 gun.s. i 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Iu'.'.ci.s 7 on, C.I.I.',, n..\. /Cant.Ui )• B.-ir-.i*-I.a^.- rrs.'' 

Mtr.tU.'T. .‘..'o;'.-,.;.— y.i;, K. II. S.M.OU-.O', i.C.S., Ut-.'r.-je .•■'triUr/; : 

SMur.r.v.'.v AiL!ri..!.MiL!;!!*.’; r c. s , iBr-.f .".ftnulfr ; .Me. Ilora L.vi. Vs I!ir ;'.‘. t-iw, 

Ac. a -.2 AV/'^ertcr.g Sf.'fiisry. — V k. XA'ry t'j, .ttAV-ooe, 13. .A. 
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S ANDUR : Raja Shri- 

MANT YeSHWANTRAO' 

H I N D U R A O GhORPADE, . 
Mamlajcatmadar Senapatot, . 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Born : igo8.. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928. Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930, ' 
Married: On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col. Maloji Narsingh 
Rao Shitole • Deshmukh, 
Rustumjung Bahadur of 

G a 1 i o r,' Heir-Apparent : 
Sbrimant Yuvaraj Murar Rao 
Raje Ghoi-pade, - born' 7 th 
December 1931. Second. Son: 
Shrimant Rajkurhar ,■ Ranjit 
.Sinh Raje Ghoi-pade, born i6th 
February 1933. Daughter :'Shxi- 
mant Rajkumari Nirmala Devi Raje Ghorpade, born 8th February 
1934. Third Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Vijayasinli Raje Ghorpade, 
born iSth October 1937. Fourth Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Shivrao ‘ 
Raje Ghorpade, born on 13th September 1940. ' . , , - 

Sandur is an Indian State in South India ruled. by the Mahratta 
Dynasty of the Gootyker Ghorpades. The Ruling House of Sandur 
belongs to the family of the Ghorpades, which is identical with that h 
of the Bhonsles of Satara ; and according to the family tradition their 
ancestors acquired the surname of Ghorpade during the Bhamini 
dynasty for having scaled an impregnable fort in the Konkah with the 
aid of an iguana known in Marathi as " Ghorpad.” The honorific 
title of Ghorpade was acquired by Bheemasinha, the grandson of 
Rana Ugrasen, who was the common ancestor of Chatrapathi Shivaji 
Maharaj, the founder of the Maratha Empire, and of the Mudhol and 
Sandur branches, both of which were descended from Bheemsinha. 
Subhakrishna the founder of the branch of Chatrapathi Shivaji Maharaj, 
and Karnasinh, the father of Bheemsinha Ghorpade were both descend- 
ed from Ugrasen. Bhonsle Ghorpade Hindurao’s family of which 
the Ruler of Sandur is a descendant is the elder branch' of the family. 
This family greatly distinguished itself under Shivaji Maharaj, his . 
son and his grandson, and for the useful services rendered to the House 
of Satara, the Jaghir Of Gajendragad with the title of " Hindurao,’’' 
was conferred en them. Siddoji, the son of Bhyrji Hindurao, was 
the founder of Sandur, having conquered the same in 1728 from 'a 
Poligar of the Bedar tribe. .This family " holds the estate of Gajendra- - 
gad and Sandur in its possession long anterior to Maratha Sovereignty." 
Raja Siddojirao Ghorpade conquered Sandur and Kudatini in the early 
18th.. century. He was also receiving tribute from ? the Poligar 
, of Harapanahalli, Sandur State formed a part of the possessions of 
Siddojirao’s son Murar Rao renowned in history as the famous " Chief 
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of Gooty.” During the time of Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Saiidur 
reached the zenith of its territorial expansion and was a Power to be 
reckoned with among the various belligerents for political supretnac}' 
in South India. Speaking of the extent of the territory and sway 
held by Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Rao Sahcb G. S. Sardesai, the 
famous Historian of the klahrattas, has observed thus : V Stray 
notices of the Ghorpades in Karnatak are discovered in old papers 
here and tliere, and refer to such places as Sondha, Bednur, Savanur, 
Shira, Shrirangapatnam, Chittaldrug, Gutti, Sondur, Guntakal, 
Kadappa, Trichinopolj’- and as far as Chennapatna (Madras) and 
Pondicherry on the east coast. The career of klurar Rao Appears to 
claim all this region as his legitimate heritage, acquired by the heroism 
and often by the blood of the several members of the large Ghorpade 
Famil3^ It was the great Shivaji who first traversed this large terri- 
tory, and after him, it was the valour of the Ghorpades that prevented 
in it the extinction of the Maratha Power.” Sir Philips Gibbs writing 
as recently as June 193S has described the signal assistance rendered 
])}' Murar Rao to Lord Clive at the siege of Arcot thus : “ It happened 

that, on the flanks of Raja Saheb’s Army, a tribe of wild Mahratta 
Horsemen, under a Chief named Murar Rao, was watching the pro- 
gress of the siege, with increasing admiration. Clive sent out 
messengers to him. and his jo}'- may be imagined when the Indian 
chieftain expressed his willingness to unsheath his sword in aid of so 
gallant a captain. All that night Clive and his men awaited a renewal 
of the assault, but when morning came, the enemy rvere no more 
to be seen, and the glittering array of the Mahratta tribesmen moved 
through the mist of dawn to do honour to the man wlio was to be 
famous henceforth as Sabat Jung.” Orme, a contemporary Briti.sh 
Historian described the Sandur troops to be “the best soldiers, of 
native Indians at this time in Indostan.” In the Mj'sore Treaty V 
of 1782 the British have obsem'ed thus : " The Company will resen'e 

to thcmsel\-cs the liberty of reinstating the Family of Murar Rao in 
the Country of Gooty,” a promise which yet remains to be fulfilled. 
The Ruler of Sandur for the first time came into political relations with 
the British in iSry, and Munro described the Ruler of Sandur to be 
” as much a Sovereign in his own valley as any Prince in India.” 
The State has the status of a Treaty State by virtue of the Treaty 
of 1S47 with the East India Company regarding Ramgad cantonment 
jurisdiction. The Ruler of Sandur is one of the 14G important Ruli.nv 
Chiefs who received the Sanads of Adoption in 1SG2. The Stale 
possesses powers of life and death and is unfettered in the exercise of 
its sovereignty*. The State pays no tribute to the Crown and is free 
from all pecuniary demands. 

The State has rich mineral wealth particularly manganese, iron 
and gold. 
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S achin : His Highness 
Muba - mz - UD - Daulah,' 

BIuzzaffer - ul - Mulk, 

Nusrta-e-Jung, Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommed Haider 
BIohommed Yakut Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Born : nth September 1909. 

Succeeded : 19th. November 

1930. 

Married: Her Highness Arjum- 
and Bano, Sarkar-e- Aliy a, Nawab 
Nusrat Zamani, Nawab-Begum 
of Sachin,, the eldest sister of 
His Highness the Nawab of 
Loharu, on 7th July 1930; Her 
Highness Alimama Sultan Nur 
Blahal Nawab Yaqut Zamani 
Begum on 23rd July 1937; and 
Her Highness Blanzar Sultan 
Blumtaz Blahel Nawab Massar- 
rat Zamani Begum on loth Blay 
1938. 

Educated ; At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

9 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Sunni Blohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Blohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family . 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwm. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Blohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Blohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Blember of the Narendra 
Blandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. It is the only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas i 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister : J. L. Jobanputra, Esq., b.a., ll.b. 

Military Secretary: Sakdar Rafiq-e-Khas Thakoke Natwar- 
siNnji Parbatsinhji Vansia. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas (Sachin State). 
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bear the name “The Sangli State Armoured Carrier”. Rs. 2,000. 
Lady Doreen Hope’s War Amenities Fund. Rs. 500 any war charity 
which Lady Joan Hope might select. Rs. 450 towards the purchase of 
paintings by Hal Bevan-Petman and Fritz von Drieberg in aid of Lady 
Doreen Hopes Delhi Air Craft Fund. Rs. 600 China Day Contributions. 
Rs. roo Indian Red Cross Amenities to Troops Special Fund.. 

Her Highness has organised a Ladies’ Work Party for making 
clothing and dressings for hospitals and warm clothing for active service 
troops. Bandages, Shirts, Pyjama Shorts, Trousers, Napkins and beaded 
not covers have already been sent to the Red Cross Society. Arrange- 
ments have been made to make further quantities of these. Rs. Soo 
and Trinkets weighing 1,200 tolas were contributed to H. E. Lady 
Linlitligow’s Silver Trinket Fund. 

3,050 tickets of the Rupee Prize Filhd.jorganised in the Belgaum 
Collcctorate and 250 tickets of the DhArwar 'pJane fund have * been 
disposed of in the state. ‘‘ Paradise L^^dge,” h, bungalow at Malia- ' 
blesliwar has - been given for the accbm'modatioh of Army Officers. 
His Highness paid a sum of Rs. 447 to the fair held at the Kolhapur 
Residenej'^ in Juty 1940 and a further sum of Rs. 100 to the W. I. A. A. 
towards the purchase of a War plane to be presented by the Association. - 
Rs. 1,419-8-0 have been collected torvards the R.A.F. 

Legislative activities : Defence of India Act, Indian Air -Force 
\^olunteers’ Reserve (discipline) Ordinance, Sangli Civic Guards 
Ordinance, Foreigners’ Act and Soldiers’ Litigation Act. 

His Highness contributed Rs. 100 towards the 8-Flag Ball held 
in Bombay under the patronage and in the presence of H. E. the 
Governor of Bomba}' and Lady Lumle}' on ist April 1941 in aid of the 
R.A.F. and at the special request 
of its organisers engaged a table 
at Rs. 40. 

Heir-Apparent : Shrimant 
Yuvavaj Madhavrao Raosaheb. 

Rod? ; on 7th March 1915. 

F.ducntcd : at the Prince of Wales 
l\o\’al Indian i^lilitary’' College, 

Dchra-Dun, (T which he holds a 
Diploma. He passed the B..-^.., 

Rxanhniition of the University of 
Bombay in June 1937. Married: 

Shrimant Soubhagyavati Vimala- 
tai .•\thavalc of Poona on 30th 
iday 1940. He is a keen hockey 
player and an expert rider. He 
is the .\ssistant Scout Coinmi- 
sioner for the Sangli State. He 
was attached to the Secretariat of 
the Government of Central Pro- 
vinces and Borar for some time 
where he gained c.xperience of 
administrative work. 



FAIECUTm; COUNCIL. 

P'?’'''" Vice-President, Rao Bahadur M. H. 
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M AH AR A J KUH AR Sn Ri 
Pravinsinhji, Heir- 
Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat 
States Agenc}^ 

Born : ist December 1907. 

Education : Elementary 
education at home under highly 
qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. Passed 
Diploma Examination of the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Joined Princes School at 
Baroda and passed the School 
Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of the ' Bomba}'- University with distinction in 1925. Joined 
Baroda College. At School and College he has won several Cups, Prizes 
and Medals in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 

Marriage : On the 15th jNIay 192S married' Maharajkumari Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of His Highness The IVlaliarao 
Saheb of Cutch, Bhuj. 

The IMaharajkumar has travelled widely. He first sailed for 
England in the year 1935 to attend the Jubilee celebrations. Again 
sailed for England in 1937 attend the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 193S. 

DECORATIONS. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coron.ation Medal, 1937. 

CLUBS. 

.Member of the Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, the Royal 
Western India Turf Club, Bombay, and the Cricket Club of India, 
Bomb.iy. 

Address : Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 
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Demonstration Farm has been established in a suitable locality, and 
various cottage industries too are to be introduced shortty. Much 
useful and instructive work is done by the Chief Medical Officer and 
his subordinates among the rural people by means of lectures and 
slides on maternity and ■ child-welfare, and village hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

Many restrictions on the shooting of wild animals have been 
removed. Every cultivator has been allowed free grazing for a certain 
number of cattle. Several important concessions and forest rights 
have been given to the agriculturists. The question of consolidation 
of holdings and fixity of tenures is being seriously considered by the 
Development -Board. Several primary schools for- boys have been 
opened in villages, where free primary education is imparted. A 
Scheme for Free Primary education of a type best suited to the needs 
of agriculturists is being worked out. The Mandalsa Kanya Maha- 
vidyala}^, which was started about three years ago is now a full fledged 
Girls’ High School. 

Communications arc being developed very rapidty. The con- 
struction of a main road connecting Nahan with the Tchsil,headquarlers 
of Renka a distance of about 25 miles is already under construction. 
Feeder roads are being developed by the District Board, and village 
roads are being constructed by co-operative methods in the villages 
where Co-operative Societies exist. ' In addition to the existing 
Allopathic Hospitals and dispensaries which exist at Nahan and at tho 
Tehsil headquarters, and the St. John Ambulance touring doctor, 
qualified Vaids have been appointed to administer indigenous medical 
aid to the agriculturists. 

The Maharaja, an all-round sportsman, takes great interest in the 
training and progress of the Sirmur Sappers and Miners. The Force 
served in Afghanistan and offered aid in Eg^^pt. They served in 
iffesopotamia also, but were unfortunately shut up with General 
Townshend’s forces in Kut, and only a small portion of the corps, which 
was employed at tho base at Basra, escaped capture. On the outbreak 
of the War, His Highness hastened to place his personal services and 
the resources of the State at the disposal of the Government. He 
has also contributed Rs.50,000 to begin with, towards the Vicero3'’s 
War Purposes Fund and Rs. 2,000 towards St. Dunstan Fund, and has 
placed the Sirmur House at Simla at the disposal of the Government. 
War Committee to collect subscription lor the different War Purposes 
Funds, to provide recruits for the Armj', to co-ordinate the War efforts 
of the Sirmur public and the different Departments of the State and 
to disseminate correct war news amongst the public to protect them 
from the false propaganda of the enemy, have been established through- 
out the State. '1 he Field Co. Unit (Sirmur State Sappers tS: Miners) 
with an efficient and fullv trained personnel, under the command of 
an exceffent and veteran' Officer. Major C. A. G. Rundle, M.C., left ! 

for British India, on active service on the 23rd of November lo.jo. j 

COUNCIL. ii 

H. U. Tiin Maharaja SAiirn DAUAnun. K.ni Bahadur I.aU Radhn ICishaii, P.C.S. j- 
OTetp\ arj roUttcai. .Mr. R. G. Abbhi, B..'^. (N.U.), AV.rHi.r. Kai B.ih.idiir IjiU 

’ t’.C.S. (Retd.), La-jr an.! Ju%;kc. .Mr. G. C. S!).inaa, B. A. (ilcRS.), ■' 

Cct.ftru 5frrrMr)’. ■ 

HIGH eOURT. 

R.ai Bahadur Lala Ja^wuit Kai. M.A., LL.B., P.C.S. (Rtd.), Chi/f V.r. K. 

S'v.anrp. B.A. {London?, Bar-at-L.a\v, 
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T AIXHER : Raja K. C. B. 
llaricliaiidan, l}ie jjrescnt 
ij Ralcr of 'J'alolier Stale, 

j JJont : Qtli June jSSo. 

I Sucrccdrd on iSUi Dec. 1S91. 
i Assninctl niHng powers, oth 

j Jane jpoi. 

The Stale of Talchcr was 
I established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja ishirauhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talchcr never submitt cd 
to the sovereignty of Puri or the 
iilaliarathas and thc_v all along 
maintained their independence. 

The British Government recog- 
I nised their independence and 

entered into treatj’’ relations with 
the great-grandfather of the 
present Ruler in 1S03. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan 
helped the Britisii Government with his troops in quelling the Angul 
rebellion. The present ruler placed himself and the resources of the 
Slate at the disposal of the British Government during the Great War, 
j he also liclped in quelling the Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions, 
j The administration is conducted under the personal supervision of 

ji the Raja Salteb, He is easily accassiblc to all his subjects and gives a 

I patient hearing to those who seek rcdrc.ss from him. He takes keen 

f interest in improving the administration and conducting it on modern 
j! lines. Besides many administrative and constitutional reforms the 
jj Raja Saheb also introduced three Br-abastha Parisadas in the State i 

j! during the year 10,59 with 50% elected members. i 

|| The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a lihini- ! 

!i cipality at the In adquartcr.s of the State which is controlled bv a Com- | 

j| mittoe of Olficials and lum-otTicials. Roads arc lighted by electricity. 

k-tiucation is compuKory in tiic State. There are 75 primary Schools, 

,, one H.h. School and one Sanskrit ^ i^lva.lya. d here are .si.v dispensaries 
|i including one travelling di=pensiry and one .■\yurvedic Di.spensary. i 

1 ho State is noted for its coal mines which cover 22.1 square miles I 

;j of which S square miles are now being worked by Railways and a ! 

j; Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. j 

,0 . Area: 309 square mile.s. Ponulalioa; 80,36$' souls according ^ 

to 10.}! census. ” ; 

'■ Av.r.ual Inco'v.r ; Ks. 6.09^219 (gioss). j: 

Vuvar.aj SreeHniday Chandra Deb, born on 27th i! 

February 3 002. I-ducr*tcd in Ivaveushav.' CoIIc'^c Cultnck, at prc^c-iit ' 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. " ' 1 

} dilayct : Promode Chamira Deb, second son of the Ruler and i 
Revenue Minister, Stale Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. !, 

.Sfrief ny .* li.ibu J. .Mishni. f 
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Stale, and have established 
The Travancore Credit Bank 
tor granting long-term loans to 
thex. agriculturists and small in- 
dustrialists of the State. To 
reduce unemployment and to 
exploit the im- 
mense natural 
resources of the 
Slate, the Govern- 
ment have em- 
barked upon a 
programme of in- 
dustrialisation. 

Among the first 
fruits of this 
policj' may be men- 
tioned, the Palliva- 
sal Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, the Cera- 
mic Factory at 
Kundara and the 
Travancore Sugars 
and Chemicals Ltd. 

The last mentioned 
is a company in- 
corporated in 
Travancore and is 
manufacturing, be- 
sides sugar, 260 
varieties of phar- 
maceutical pro- 
ducts. liquid ex- 
tracts, liquors, 
pulvcs, spirits, 
syrups and special- 
ities including Ca- 
tfeinaspirin, Aspirin 
and Lysol. 

The Rubber Factory at Tri- 
vandrum has been reopened, 
and is largely engaged in the 
manufacture of articles for War 
purposes. .An .Aluminium Smelt- 
ing Factory is being constructed 
at .Alwaye, an enterprise full of 
great possibilities for the future. 

The Stale stands in th.e fore- 
front of educated India. .Accord- 


ing to the recent census, the per- ! 
cenlage of literates aged 5 3'cars ! 
and above is 67.9 and 42.1 for I 
males and females respectivelja 

On the outbreak of the war His 
Highness the Alaha- 
raja gencrouslj' 
offered to place the 
entire resources of 
the State at the i 
disposal of the Bri- 
tish Government. 

He has not onh' 
made munificent 
contributions to the 
\\'ar Fund but sent 
the First and 
Second Infantiy of 
the State Forces for 
active service. He 
has contributed six 
hundred and fifW 
thousand rupees/-, 
for equipping the i 
trawler and mine- j 
sweeper, "H.M. I. S. | 
Travancore ”, for j 
the use of the Roj'al ! 
Indian Navy, and | 
donated a further j 
amount of lakhs 1 
for the purchase j 
of two fighter 1 
planes for the Royal 1 
.Air Force. Besides, ; 
His Highness has ] 
contributed a sum 
of Rs. 7 lakhs to | 
the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, j 
Her Highness Maharani Setu J 
Parvati Baid, .Mother of His ,[ 
Highness the Maharaja, has con- i 
tributed for equipping a Field '! 
Ambulance Unit. j| 

His Highness’ benefactions in- ' 

elude largo sums of money for 
e.arthquake relief, for fight against 
tuberculosis and similar purpo-es, 
and annual donations to several 



II. H. iff a h a r a n » 
Setu Parvati ffn.Vi, 
Mother 0/ fits Hi!:hr.ess. 
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philanthropic and scientific bodies. Amongst his other charitable 
-works, is , the establishment of a ■ home for the destitute and the 
infirm. He has founded an Art Gallery at the capital in addition to 
the one he maintains in the Palace. 

- - ■ 

His Highness’ hobbies are tennis, photography, riding and 
motoring. - 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important 
of Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian , 
' Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin' and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian . 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea. It is one of the most picturesque portions 
of India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous' rivers, . and a 
succession of backwaters and vast and rich forests. 

Trivandrum,' ‘the capital of Travancore, is a terminus of the 
South Indian Railway. The whole State is covered by a network 
of roads and canals with a well regulated system of road and water 
transport. There- exists also a weekly air-mail service beriveen 
Bon)bay and Trivandrum. -This has been extended to Trichinopoly ' 
...’SvHich is on the Madras-Colombo Air Mail Route. 

Area of the State : 7,661-75 square miles. 

Poptdation : 6,070,018 accord- 
ing to the 1941 census. 

Revenue: 280.73 , lakhs of 
Rupees. 

Salute: ig guns, local 21 guns. 

Total population of the city 
of Trivandrum ; 128,480s 

Heir-Apparent : 

His Highness Martanda Varma 
Elaya Raja. 


Heir-Presumptive : 
His Highness Prince 
Tirunal. 


Avittam 



Dewan : 

Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., ll.d. 


Sachivottma Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, K.C.S.I^ K.C.I.E., LL.D., 
the present Dewan of Travancore. 
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T OKK; H. H. Satd-ud- i 
Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Hai-iz _ Sir 

I^IOIIAMMAD SaADAT AlI KhAN 
Bahadur, Sowlat-i-Jung. 

G.C.I.E., IsAAVAB of Tonk State 
(Rnjpiitana). 

JSoru : 1S79. Asccudcd the j 

Gadi on 23rd June 1930- i 

Educated : Privately and is || 

an Arabic and Persian Scholar. jj 

Area of State : 2,553 square |i 

miles. Populaliou : 3.53,687, ! 

according to Census of 1941. ; 

Ecvcuuc : 26,36,992. i 

Salute : 17 guns. I 

1 

The administration of the ! 

State is carried on by His | 

Highness with the help of a * 

State Council, which has 

recently been re-organised and j 

put on”a firmer constitutional basis by the passing of the State Council | 

Act. A State Assembly consisting of 27 members with rcprcsontativc.s j 

of urban and rural areas has been introduced. .Ml education is free 
throughout the State. 

War Efforts : *A Central Committee with His Highness as Presi- 
dent, and r^'l. Syed Maqul .•Vhmad, B.A., as Secretary, and two Sub- 
committees have been constituted. war news sheet is issued cverj' 
week in Urdu and Hindi. .-V loud speaker has been installed. 

Contributions : Uptill now besides Rs. 1,000 per month to the 
Viceroy's Fund, Rs. 1.07.171-S-4 have been sent to His li.xcellcncy the 
Viceroy’s M'ar Purposes Fund and other Funds. Defence Bonds and 
Certificates of the approximate value of Rs. 2,00,000 have been pur- 
chased. War Fund Labels bearing the Photo of clock tower have ji 
been made by the State Press and they are being sold throughout the !! 
State. 1146 articles for the comforts of soldiers liave been sent by the 
War Committee. * li 

D 

AD.MnSTSTRATION. :| 

■ President : His Highnbss the X.vwab Saheb Bahadur. j 

]'ier-Piesident and Finance Member: D. F. .^ugier, Fsor., 
O.B.E. '■ i 

Home Mem.ber : Khax Bahadur Sahibzada Mohd. .•Vbdul 
T.awwab Khax, S.alar Jung. j 

Judicial ^^ember : Laea N.\r.ain Dass. 1 

Pevenue Member : Sved Nasiruddin Hvder. 

Seetetaty : M. Sved Maqul Ahmad, B.A. 
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U DAIPUR: His Highness 
j'Maharajadiiiraj Maiia- 

RANA SHREE LiEUT.- 
CoLONEL, Sir Bhopal Singhji 
Bahadur, g.c.s.i., Ruler of 
Udp.ipur, the Premier St.ntc in 
Rajputana. 

Boy}i on 22nd February, 18S4. 

His Highness received an all 
round education and adminis- 
Irativc training. As Pleir Ap- 
3')arent his exceptional abilities 
fitted him admirably to dis- 
charge powers that were dele- 
gated to him by his illustrious 
father latc^His Highness Maha- 
rana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., during 
his lifetime. Ascending the 
Gadi in 1930 His Highness car- 
ried on the administrative 
scheme he had already begun as 
Maharajkumar, His Highness’ qualities as a jirogrcssivc ruler 
have manifested themselves in the various educational, medical and 
municipal reforms introduced. Improved administration and indus- 
trial developments have led to an increase in the annual revenue of the 
State which is now almost double what it was when His Highness took 
over the reins of administration. His Highness has contributed 
liberally to the various War activities and funds and a vigorous War 
effort has been launched in the State. 

His Highness is an excellent shot and big game shooting is his chief 
recreation. 

Area of the Slate : 12,753 square miles. 

Populafioi: : 1,925,000. Revenue : Rs.8o,oo,oo(x 

PermanetU Salute : 19 guns; Local; 21 guns. 

Har Apparent : I\Iaharaj Kumar Shrcc Bhagwat Singhji. 

STATE ADHRMSTRATION. 

Piime Minister — Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijavaraghava-Char\’a, 

K.B.E. 

Finance Minieto — Rai Bahadur P. C. Chatterji. 

Judicial & Education Minister — Pandit Ratilalji .Antani, h.a. 

Hcir.c Minister — Lieut. -Col. Rao Manohar Singhji of Bhopalnagar. 

Revenue Minister — Dr. Mohan Singhji Mehta, rh.D., m.a., ll.h., 

I Bar-at-Haw. 

!; Ft irate Secutaty — Captain Ramgopalji Trivedi. 
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A J O D H Y A : Raja 

Jagdambika Pratap 
Karaix Singh of 
Ajodhya. Hereditary Raja, 

recognised by the British 1 

Government. j 

Born : October 190^5. Adop- | 

ted son of IMahamahopadhya 
l^Iaharaja Sir Pratap Narain 

Singh Sahib, k.c.i.e. Succeeded j 

to the Gadi on 10th June 193S. i 

Area: 61 miles. ,i 

Gor/. AVa. Cess: Rs. 4,60,864. }! 

■Headquarters: Ajodhya. j, 

The Raj vasgreatl}" augment- : 

ed by the grant of Taluqas for | 

meritorious and conspicuously 
loyal services rendered to the 
JBritish Go\’ennncnt at the time 

and after the iflutiny of 1S57 by 

Rajai Rajgan Maharaja Sir Man 

Singh Bahadur Qaimjung, K.C.S.I., the great grand-father of the 
present Raja Sahib. The Raja of Ajodhya holds the third scat in 
the Darbars amongst the Taluqdars of Oudh. Religious sanctityis 
attached by Hindus to the person of the Raja of Ajodhya. 

Raja Jagdambika Pratap Narain Singh Sahib after completion of j 
his cdiication in Colvin Taluqdars College at Lucknow in 1027, i 
underwent a thorough training in the management of the Raj under the |j 
Court, of Wards. He was given the King’s commission in the Indian j 
.^rmy, which he resigned in 1931 on account of ill health. The Raja :| 

Sahib served as a member of the Legislative Council, Lh P., from 1931 |j 

to 1036. He was special Magistrate for about eight years and Chair- ij 

man, District Board. Fyzabad, 1936-39. He is the Chairman of the 
District Rural Development Association and member of the Central | 

Legislative Assembly. He had been twice the elected President of AH i; 

India Shakadwipis’a Mahasabha and is the President of AH India i* 

Pandit Parishad. The Raja Sahib is a member of the Provincial and !! 

Dist. War Boards, and of the .Advisory Committee of the Indian ; 

Territorial Force. He is an Hony. A.ssti Recruiting Officer. To cn- 
courage recruitment Raja Sahib has allowed 10 % remission of rent of ji 
the year of those rj’ots who enrol in the Indian .Army. His contributions h 
to different War Funds from his private purse amount to Rs. 1,14.475 Ij 
besides investments in War Loans. He has presented a motor van i' 
for .A. R. P. services at .Ajodhya and Raj houses for accommodation of ij 
Burma evacuees and .A.R.P. work. i- 

ThcRaja Sahib maintains two hospitals at an annual cost of Rs. 6,000 
and sixteen .‘schools at Rs. 3,000 annually. Be.sides the above public ’r 
ch.arities annually amount to Rs. 30,000.' 

He has been awarded the title of A'idya Vachaspati. The Raja 
Sahib is a populai figure in public life. * '■ 

■ Hobb:fs : -Mechanical A Electrical Engiiu'cring R(:creati()n. Motorin;.'. 
Pnvate Sccietary : J. N. Sapru, Esq., B..A., LL.B. 
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B ADNORE; JkLvjoR Thakur 
Gopal Singh of Badnore 
Estate, Udaipur, Raj-, 
putana, is a Ratliore Rajput of | 
the j\Iertia clan. ji 

■Born:, in IQ02. Ediicatsd : ' 

Privately. Succeeded to the . i 
. Estate in 192 1. Mairicd : the ; 
daughter of Thakur De\i Singh ; 
of Chomu (Jaipur). 

The Thakur Sahib is a des- I 
Cendant of Rao Duda, a 3*oun- i 
ger son of Rao Jodha of jodh- i 
pur, vho was The founder of ; 
INIerta and^ the iNIertia family. ! 

His illustrious ancestor Rao j 

Jaimal emigrated to Mewar in , 
the time of. l^Iaharana Udai | 
Singh and is immortalised in i 
historr' for his heroic hght unto ! 

death against Akbar during the 
il siege of Chittor in 1567. 

1 The town of Badnore has good buildings and gardens wnth pictures- 

que fountains. There are excellent shooting facilities and its jungles 
are noted for panther, pig, black-buck, partridge and duck shooting. 

The Thakur Sahib takes very keen interest in the administration 
of his Estate, which is conducted on modem lines. He has alwa5*s 
been solicitous for the welfare of his subjects, which has won for. him 
their love and affection. He has served Mewar in various capacities 
with distinction and is at present the President. of the State Legislative 
Committee. As the Chairman of the State Legislative Assembly 
Draft Committee, he has prepared a Draft-Scheme which is now under - 
the consideration of the Mewar Government. In 1933 he made a tour 
of England and some European countries.. He has a great taste for^ 
history and antiquities and is the author of “ Jai Mai Vansh Prakash ” 
a historical work of outstanding merit. Slany works of public utihty 
have come into being in the Estate. New buildings with ^Power 
House, tanks and roads have been constructed and manj* old ones have 
been repaired. A system of regulated Taqqa\-i Loans to the peasants 
has relieved them from their constant anxiety to borrow. Revenue 
Settlement is being made and arrears of the cultivators amounting to 
more than three lacs of rupees have been remitted. Many \'illage 
Schools have been opened to spread literac}' in the rural area in addi- 
tion to the separate Schools for boys and girls in Badnore proper. In 
the toivn of Badnore there is a hospital, where free medical aid is afforded 
to the poor and the destitute and travelling compounders distribute 
medicines in the idllages. The Estate keeps its ovm Police and exer- 
cises Judicial powers. 

General Recreation : Shooting, Riding and Tennis. 

Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Raghu Raj Singh. . 

Population : 28,000. 

Address : P.O. Badnore (Mewar), Rajputana, Via Beaw'ar Rail- 
wa}' Station. -- • 
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B ALRAMPUR : ]\UnA- 

RAjA Sir Pateshwari 
Prasad Singh Sahib, 

Kt., Maharaja of Balranipur 
Raj ; P. O. Balranipur, District 
Gonda, U. P., Ry. Station 
Balranipur, B. & N. W. Ry. 

Owner of jircmier taluqdari 
estate in Oudh, situated mainly 
in Gonda, Bahraich, Lucknow, 

Fyzabad and Partabgarh dis- 
tricts. 

Area : About 1,500 sq. miles. 

Population : Ov’cr 6 lacs. 

Average annual income : Rs. 35 
lacs. 

Born : and January, 1914. 

Son of the late liiaharaja Baha- 
dur Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh, 

K.c.i.i:., K.B.E,,who died in 1921. 

Grandson of the late Maharaja 
Sir Digbijai Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., who rendered unique loyal services to Government during. the 
Indian Mutiny and enjoyed a salute of nine guns. 

Educated : Privately and at the Chiefs’ Mayo College, Ajmcrc. 
Married : November 1932 to Maharani Shrimati Raj Lalcshmi Kumari 
Devi, daughter of H, H. the late Maharaja Sir Chundra Slnimsherc 
Jung Bahadur Rana, g.c.b., g.c.m.g., g.c.s.i., g.c.v.o., d.c.l.. 

Prime l\Iinister and Supreme Commqnder-in-Chief of Nepal. Invested 
with full administrative poifcrs : 22nd March, 1937. Knighthood con- I 

ferred bj' Govt., 19.) i . The iMaharaja Saheb is a Jan war Rajput, and his j 

ancestors migrated from Pawagarh (Gujerat) in the lOth century A. D. j 

Maharaja Sir Pateshwari Prasad Singh is a ruler of progressive 1 

views, inainlj’ interested in administrative reforms and industrialisation '■ 

of his estate. He abolislied Begar or forced labour from tenants, also ! 

Charsahi and other old feudal dues. He installed a large irrigation j 

scheme in his estate for public benefit comprising .} electrically driven j 

river-pumping schemes, 3S electric tube wells and 3 big storage reser- j 

voirs, commanding in all an area of 72,000 acres with 130 miles trans- 
mission lines and S.}3 miles of major water-courses built at a capital 
cost of about Ks. 23 lacs ; Installed 2 powerful generating plants ! 
providing electricity to Balranipur town and also to Gonda 2O miles j 
and Bahraich about .jo miles off ; organised Consolidation, Agriculture i 
and Rural Development departments with 9 agricultural farms at a I 
capital cost of about Rs. 5 to 6 lacs and a recurring annual charge of I 
about Rs. one lac. He maintains 9 dispensaries including a Female |i 
Hospital fitted with X-Ray at an annual recurring cost of Rs. 93,000, j,' 

! also two spacious Dharamsalas and several schools. il 

11 War Fund Cont.ributions and investments to help British Govt. ij 

I and allied nations amount to Rs. i.j^ lacs, besides the promised donation 
j of Rs. 5,000 per month during the pendency of the War. ' 

! Manager : H. S. Bates, i.c.s.; Private Sceretaiy : D. A, Dik.shit. i 
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B HADRIv RAJ: Rai 
Bajrang Bahadur Singh, 
M.L.C., Taluqdar of Bhadri 
Raj (Dist. Partabgarli, Oudh). 

Bom : 4th February 1905. 

Succeeded to the Estate in 
April, 1928. 

Married : d. of H. H. SawaTi 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur 
of Ajaigarh State, C. I,, Two , 
brothers Kunwar Trilochan 
Prasad Singh and Kunwar 
Bhadreswar Prasad Singh. 

Has taken keen interest in 
national and political affairs 
even as a minor; joined the - 
Indian ■ National Congress in 
1928 and is an active member ; 
offered Satyagraha and went 
to jail in December, 1940 ; 
has been complimented by visits to his Estate of prominent 
leaders including Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Elected 'Chairman, District Board, Partabgarli, 1929, and re-elected, . 
1932 ; Elected member. Upper House, United Provinces Legislature, 
in 1934 re-elected in 1939. Asstt. Govt. Whip in the Congress 
Govt., Secretary to Govt. Aviation Selection Board for a 
time ; has also served on Rent and Revenue Committee and Agriculture 
Re-organization Committee ; member. Provincial Court of Wards 
Committee for a time ; represented the U. P. at the Animal Husbandry 
Wing of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at New Delhi.' 

A keen farmer ; has an extensive farm at Bainti and two agricul- 
tural farms ; also interested in horticulture and animal husbandry ; 
has set aside large areas for orchards and gives tenants plants from the 
estate nursery free of cost ; owns a herd of pedigreed Sahiwals from 
which bulls are supplied all over the estate free for the benefit of 
tenants ; has also a stud of highly pedigreed Arabs where some very 
fine specimens of horses are bred. 

Has established Cottage industries and offers to the residents of 
the Estate facilities of free training in spinning, weaving, pottery, 
.carpentry, soap-making and oil extraction. 

A keen sportsman and an expert rider. Hobbies : Swimming 
and motor-boating. Interested in big game hunting and possesses a 
good selection of fire-arms ; an expert with the camera and is a good 
hand at oil and water colour painting.. First Taluqdar to "obtain 
a pilot’s, licence and to own a private plane in the Province. : 
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D ALMIA, Seth Ra.m- 
KRiSHXA, whoso ances- 
tors were very rich 
aristocrats of the Manvari 
community, runs a chain of 
cement factories all over India, 
a paper mill, many sugar fac- 
tories, which rank among the 
largest of their kind in India, a 
chemical plant, a ziumber of 
collieries, a public railway carry- 
ing passengers and goods, the 
Bharat Insurance Company and 
a bank, but he lives a life of 
rigorous simplicity, spending 
I most of his income on charities. 

He entered business at the 
earty age of 12, witli hardly 
any assets except that of his 
brain. His schooling had been 
desultory, but by assiduous home 
study ho mastered principles 
of economics and finance and also acquired a good knowledge of English, 
Hindi, Bengali and Gujarati, all of which he speaks with ease and grace. 

His knowledge of Hindu scriptures and philosophy is very extensive. 

His industrial career commenced only ten years ago, and he 
became one of the biggest industrial magnates of the country" within 
an incredibly short time. In a few years the centres of his activities 
which were small isolated places, grew into towns and were aptly 
named after his ancestors — Dalmianagar (Bihar), Dalmia Daclri 
(Punjab) and Dalmiapuram (South India). 

He entered the cement industry' in 1937, initial stages 

had to face a powerful combine which put up a very keen competition, 
hitherto unknown in the history of industrial enterprise in India. 

His untiring energy, patience and courage brought about an end of the 
competition, and set the industrt' on a sound and j^rosperous footing. 

Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia eats the plainest food, wears pure 
homespun, confining his personal expenses to the barest necessities 
of life. He keeps himself abreast of latest developments in world ! 

politics, trade and industry and devotes hours daily to a comparative | 

study of religion and ethics. He has rare oratorical gifts and his ! 

extempore speeches enthral his hearers and carrt’ them with him. His I 

connections arc vast and widespread. He is on terms of close friend- i 

ship witli eminent Congress leaders, commercial magnates, foremost ; 

ruling princes and provincial Governors. They often visit Dalmianagar. Ij 

‘I His charities run into millions, but few know much about them, .as :i 
|i publicity is avoided. Following the precepts of the Gita, he gives Ix.'cau'^e 

f he should, and makes no distinction of caste or creed in dealing with his ' 

j! charities. He spends generously in providing amenities of life to | 

Ji labour employed in his factories. In spite of having monumental j 

j; achievements to his credit, Seth Dalmia views them v.'ith a sense of ,! 

j; detachment, and sincerely believes that he is one of tho;c- through j 

;‘i •^^•hom God fulfils Himself, Aildtrss Dalmianagar (Bilmr). 
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D INAJPUR:, The.I-Ion’ble 
Captain • Maharaja 
Jagadish Nath Ray, 
F.R.S.A., of Dinajpur. i 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 
Educated : At the Hindu School, 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and has had military training. 
He was appointed to he 
an Officer in the Indian Land. 
Forces from January 1924, by 
His late Imperial Majesty King 
George V. He became attached . 
to the 1 1 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., as an honorary 
Lieutenant, and is how an 
honorary Captain of the Force. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of . Dinajpur.. 
He was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, and nominated ameniberof theCoiincil 
of State, 1933. His speeches are always marked by freedom from fear 
or-favour. ?He is President of the All-India Kayastha Conference 
representing five million Kayasthas, and a Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association. His voluntary monthly contribution of Rs; 160 to 
the War Fund since the commencement of the war besides four substan- 
tial lump payments to the heads of Govt, has been greatly appreciated . 

Raja Ganesh, the founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated the 
Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the beginning 
of the i5th> century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family. 
Sukdev’s son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grandson Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. He owned numerous muskets and many 
pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved with ■ care. His 
grandson Maharaja Bahadur, Radhanath’s sanad was given under 
the hand and seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal. 
Shyammohini, the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received 
the title of Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir GirijaNath 
Ray, K.C.T.E., left the gadi in igig to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — whichDr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 ^^d declared ■ • 
as 'L by far the finest in Bengal,” — ^was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his financial contributions to' the many religious, cultural 
and charitable institutions of the country are too-numerous to mention. 

Son and heir: Maharaj-Kumar Jaladhi Nath Ray, &. January' 
i8th, 1928; died March 4th, 1941. Personal Assistant : BabuAbinash 
Chandra Roy. Revenue Secretary : Rai Sahib Nalini Mohon 
S iNHA. Private Secretary : Mr. Sudhansu Bose. Address: Dinajpur 
Rajbati, B. & A. R. Rassu, & 59, Road, Calcutta. 
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G A E K W a R, Shrimant 
Maharaj Kumar 
Udx\ya5IKH Rao. B. a. 

(Bom.), B. A. (Cantab.), cousin 
of the present Ruler of Baroda. 

Born : at Baroda in the year 
I9h5. 

Educated under capable Euro- 
pean and Indian Tutors, and 
at Alotibaug Princes’ School. 

P.assed the Matriculation exami- 
nation from the Baroda High 
School and B..\., from the 
Baroda College in 1936, where 
throughout his career he was 
known for his social and amiable 
nature and was spoken of very 
highl}’’ by his Principal and Pro- 
fessors. The IMaharaj Kumar 
attended the Deccan College, Poona, for one academic year. 

The late Prince Shivajirao, father of the Maharaj Kumar, was a 
great personality of the ruling liouse of Baroda, a noble hearted prince. 

He was hailed as another " Ranji ” in English cricket. 

His mother. Princess Kamaladevi Baisaheb who hails from the 
famous Sardar Kadam family, is wellknown for her proficiency’ in 
outdoor sports, Riding, Tennis, Badminton and many' acts of 
benevolence. 

Shri 3 Iaharaj Kumar Udayasinh Rao possesses in him the literary 
qualities, sporting gifts and generosity of his parents to which he has 
added the vast and varied experience of a scholar, having stayed at 
Cambridge for three years. 

He is a sportsman in the real sense of the word. He was a popular 
and courteous leader of his School and College Cricket XI and a patron 
of some of the brilliant star-cricketers of Baroda. He is fond of shikar 
and is a good shot. He is also a good tennis player. 

The Idaharaj Kumar went abroad in 193G for higher education ! 
and joined Jesus College, Cambridge. He was also a member of (| 

the Middle Temple and had a distinguished career both in study’ and I 

sports. He returned to India after the death of his grand-father. His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar. He is now reading for ji 

the B.irrister’s Examination. Address : Shiva Mahal Palace, Baroda. li 
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G A E K W A R, Shrimant . j 
Maharaj Ku m.a r ( 
Khanderao, cousin of { 
the jiresent ruler of Baroda and 
a- grand-son of His Highness 
late Sayajirao Gaekwar. 

Born : at Baroda in the year 
1916. 

Educated under capable Euro- 
pean and Indian Tutors at 
home and at the Princes’ School 
at Motibaug, Baroda, Passed 
the Matriculation from the 
Baroda High School in 1931 
and joined the Baroda College ; 
coached privately for the School Certificate Examination (Senior 
Cambridge) which he passed in 1936 from the Lahore centre. The,. 
Prince then went abroad for higher Education ; joined his brother at 
Jesus College. Cambridge, as an under-graduate in 1936737. The 
Maharaj Kumar possesses in him the literary qualities and sporting 
gifts of his illustrious parents. Unfortunately the Maharaj Kumar 
could not finish his studies at Cambridge due to outbreak of the War. 

He is an all round sportsman, played cricket for his school and 
college, played in the Ranji Trophy Tournament and against Lord 
Tennyson's team at Baroda. He had a good season in England when 
he played a few matches for his college and Cambridge University 
against some County teams, and the West Indian touring side that 
visited England in 1939. 

He is a member of the Willingdon Sports Club, Fenners Club, 
Cambridge and took part in important matches. He is good at Tennis 
also. He is fond of Shikar and' is a great shot. 

Returned home after the death of his grand-father. He has just 
completed his training at the Indian Military Academy and- has 
qualified himself for a commission in the Indian Army. He is very 
popular and loved on account of his courteous behaviour and sweet 
manners. 



Address : Shiva Mahal Palace, Baroda. 
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H ARKISONDASS Luk: 

DASS, Esq., J.P., 
j the proprietor of 

1 well-known firm of kle 

! Harkisondass Lukhmic 

i Share & Stock Brokers. 

I He set up the firm in 193 
j becoming a member of 

Bombay Stock Ex-change 
within less than a decade 
earned for himself a di: 
guished name both among 
' Stock Exchange fraternity 
the commercial community, 
combines in himself those 
sonal qvralities which \ 
success in business as wel 
affection of tliose witli whoi 
comes in coiftact. His perj 
charm and magnetism e 
j win for him the trust 

confidence of those he meets. 

His utter devotion to duty and sound business instinct strengthens 
the relationship so formed. ^ 

Mr. Harkisondass was born in Bombay on 31st October 190.}. 

He was educated at the Bharda New High School and then joined his 
father’s firm of Freight Brokers, wellknown in freight line as Messrs. 
Aspinwall Lukhmidass & Company. Soon after he was taken as a 
partner, lie joined freight business at the early age of 18 and his 
association with his father’s business which continued for ten years, 
enabled him to come in contact with many businessmen as well as 
shipping and export houses. Due to diversion of export trade from 
Bombay to other Indian ports and to general world depression, he 
turned his attention to the Stock Exchange in 1932. Mr. Harkisondass J 
is also a member of the East India Cotton Association and the Bombay i 
Bullion Exchange. The training of his father combined with his own j 
abilities helped him to bring the firm to its present position. | 

The firm of Messrs. Harkisondass Lukhmidass is today among } 

the front-line firms on the Bombay Stock Exchange. It has set before I 

i itself the aim of specialising in genuine investment business for which i 

j a Stock Exchange primarily exists. For promotion of such business, i 

j correct information should be supplied to the investing public and i 

j Mr. Harkisondass lias made it a point to develop a statistical depart- ; 

|| ment which publish from time to time Wall-Charts as well.as Special j' 

! Surveys of industries. j 

j! 

'! R^t-kisondass has displayed a broad progressive outlook ■: 

1 in business activities and in other walks of life as is evident from 
Bie financial assistance he has given privately to many institutions and ; 
i~ individuals. Addwss : 17, Carmichael Road, Boinbav. 

i < 
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H iralal kalyan- 

i\LAL, Raj yaBhushan, 
Rat Bahadur, Shrimant, , 
1\LL.C., Indore. ’ ■MilloYTier. 
First elected President, 
Indore Blunicipalitj*. Presi- 
dent, AU-India Jain i\Iaba- 
sabha and C. I. Hindu iMaha- 
sabha. - Vice-P resident, 
Indian Red - Cross Societj’ 
(Holkar Statb) ; Blember of 
the Red Cross Societ}' Resi- 
dency Indore and ' 3 Iho\v 
Cant. Honorary' SecretaiA', 
Societ\* for the Prevention - 
I of Cruelty to Animals (Holkar State) ; Meihber, Rural 
j Uplift Board (Holkar State) ; Trustee of, the Indore City 
j ■ Improvement Board; Member, Public Healih and Education 
I Committee and Standing Finance Committee (Holkar State) ; 

1 ^uce-President, Central- India Hockey Association ; 

|| Organiser, All-India ]\Iahaw Jain Football and Hocke}’ 

1 1 Tournaments. 

|j -Born : Ajmer, 12 th June 1 S 9 S. 

ji His selfless services to the Public and the State are veil 

ji known and have been amply recognised bj* the Holkar 
ij Darbar. Shrimant Rai Bahadur Sahib has not lagged behind 
!| in VIqx efiorts and besides organizing and working the 
I \'arious • IVar Committees has contributed princel}' sums j 
I to the War Fund and regularly sends gilts in kind to Troops 
|| Overseas and in India. All his enterprises, inclusive of his 
|j Mills, Glass Works &. Furniture Factories, are working daj'’ 

|l and night for supplies to the Government of India. 

Ij Recreation : Tennis, Polo, Svdmming. 



|i Clubs: T esh want Club, Indore; Madho Club, Ujjain 

1 1 and Cricket Club of India. 

|! Address : Kalyan Bhavan, Indore. 
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J AIRAZBHOY, Al- 

Hajja Khoorshid 
Khanum Qassim Alt, 

J.P., Bombay. Born in 1903 : 
educated in Rangoon ; married 
the late Al-Haj Qassim Ali 
Jairazbhoj’; J.P., on 4th ^lay 
1919, in Bombaj’-. A leading 
society lady, Mrs. Jairazbhoy, 
tabes keen interest in the welfare 
of her cominunit}’. She has 
rendered useful service as a 
member of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Women’s Council and 
National Council of Women in 
India and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cama Hospital. 

She used to take a prominent 
part in all activities connect- 
ed with the Princess Victoria 
lilarj' Gymkhana. A charming 
hostess with winning manners, Mrs. Jairazbhoy was a remarkable 
helpmate to her husband, who was an ardent follower of the Prophet 
of Islam. She takes particular interest in the education of jMuslim 
women, and a leading part in welfare movements of her sex, especially ^ 
those connected with her own community. 

In 1932 Al-Haj Jairazbhoy took her to perform the Haj when 
she took films of the Ceremony and different scenes of Mecca and iMedina 
with quotations of the Quran inscribed. These were unique. During 
their world tour, these films were shown at different places in . 
Europe and America and were greatly appreciated. 

In recognition of her social and charitable work. Government was 
pleased to appoint her a Justice of tlie Peace of the Town and 
Island of Bombay. 

Muhanuned, the Seal of the Prophet was written by her and 
dedicated to her loving husband to whose kindly help tlie completion 
of this pamphlet was due. The booklet is only a glimpse into the life 
of tlie Prophet. A more e.xtensive book by her late husband entitled 
Miihammed : A Mercy to all the Naiioas' is very instructive. There 
are several ver>' interesting chapters, one of which is a special one 
on the Advent of the Prophet Muhammad, as prophesied in the 
Scriptures of World Religions with original references from the Bible, ' 

Athan'a Veda, Bhavishya Purana and Zend-A vestas. ’ j 

Mrs. Jairazbhoy returned from England in 1939, she had gone for I 

! an indefinite period to look after the education of her four sons, who i' 

1 were in one of the public schools there. She used to be member of ll 

! the Inter-Religious Fellowship (in England) in which she takes keen 

; interest. '' 

'i 

! , ii 

i Adaress : Goolshanabad, Redder Road, Bombay. ;i 
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J EYPORE: Sree 
ViKRAMA -Deo 
^^ARMA, D. LiTT., KALA- 
PRAPURNA, Sahitya Samrat 
Vidyasekliara, Maharajah of 
Jeypore Samasthanam, 

Orissa and Pro-Chancellor 
of Andhra University, Wal- 
tair. 

Bojii: 28th June 1869. 

Son of Sri Krishna Chandra 
Deo. 

Married : Sri Hira Devi 
Has one daughter. 

Succeeded to Jeypore^ “Gadi”:' in 193^- The 
j\Iaharaja Saheb has adopted his daughter’s second son 
Sri Ramakrishna Deo as heir to succeed him. 


The Maharaja Saheb takes a leading part in constructive 
nation building activities and stands for the just rights of the 
various communities. He donates one lakh of rupees annually 
to the 'Andhra University for Scientific Studies. ,-He has 
published many worthy books of other Scholars. His 
miscellaneous charities amount to nearly twelve lakhs of 
rupees for publishing books, periodicals, etc., for relief of 
needy scholars and to the poor, for deserving cultural and 
religious Institutions. He is pious, genial and S3TOpathetic 
in temperament. He has written and published dramas, 
criticism, poems, religious books, etc., in Telegu, Oriya and 
Sanskrit. Some of these are prescribed as text books for 
College Courses. He has presided over many literary, religi- 
ous and political Conferences. 

The i\Iaharaja Saheb has introduced many reforms in the 
I administration of the Samasthanam and is intensively 
; developing its industrial and agricultural resources. - Address: 
I Jeypore, Orissa. 

l! 
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-OTWAKA'- 

Syed Sajid Hussain. 

« r. (Edin.), 

Kotwara. 

Born : i9i°- , 

Educated: 

CoUege.and Ed.nbu.gK 

Univeisity. . _ >pri„oess- I 

f ' 

the CaUpb. sultan 

Murad V (died i94A_ 

Hisiory : "^^^Sopal 

estahU*^ ^eohunder and 
about 200 • • ._p of world 

Singh and SaroJ S»= d India from , 

Anbalwara Patau ( , once 

j \ ^Uq remained capitals. embraced Islam, 

trade) also rem jytull em -b^tsome 

Of tbe lands were resto^ Raja Madar ^^^Syed Hazar ^ 

male line o « daughter was grandfather " of 

became extinct. Their son was th g ^ ^t 

Hussain, ^ Well-read and widely tmve in 

the present Raja. „r.-onlar He is deeply 

.j: 

Recyeatio«s: Motoring, Riding- ' , 

r . T S Harooray. b.a. 
s««,ury . ■ • ^ai and • 

Adiresses: fSirLodge, Eucknow. ■ 


/ 
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K UREISHY; Rafiushan 
Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL.B., 

Home Minister, Bahawalpur Govern- 
ment : belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureisli of Arabia. 

Though hailing -originally from the 
Meerut District, his ancestors had 
long settled in the State, before he 
was born at Bahawalpur ‘in 1900. 

He received his early education in 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim Universitj>-, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M. A., LL.B. in 1925. 

From his earliest childhood he exhi- 
bited traits which gave promise of 
his future eminence. 

His personal magnetism made 
itself felt in the sphere of his emploj'ment, where he won the golden 
opinions of his colleagues as well as the ruler under whom ho served. 
He began his career in 1925, when he joined the personal staff of His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur of Bahawalpur as an Aid e-de- 
Camp. But^ it did not take long to discover that the young incum- 
bent had in him the makings of a capable administrator. Accordingly, 
in less than two years from the date of his appointment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was 
- only a stepping stone, as in January 1930 ho was given the combined 
office of Private and hlilitary Secretary, ' with the additional charge 
of the portfolios of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsc- 
quently, raised to the status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid 
a visit to England and other Western countries in company with His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he . repeated in 
1935 and in 1936. The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled 
the impressions of his first itineraiy^is an eloquent testimony of his great 
powers of observation and e.xpression. He has also been to the Near 
East and performed the holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the 
State were recognised by the Government by the grant of the title of 
IClian Bahadur, which is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred 
upon a purely Riyasti Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of 
many decorations and distinctions from the State, and is His Highness 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s representative in the Senate of the 
Punjab University. 

During the 17 jmars of his incumbency he has been in charge of 
several departments, and in each he has left the impress of his per- 
sonality in the shape of many useful administrative reforms which he 
introduced from time to* time. It is due mainlj' to his efforts that the 
Cliief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Status of High 
Court. Ho is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won 
the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, 
j impartiality, and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is 
j immensely popular with all classes '''^'~^is Highness’s subjects. 
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L IAQAT HYAT KHAN: 

Nawab, Sir, Kt., K.B.E., 
j K.B., is the eldest surviv- 

i; ing son of the late Hon’ble 
I! Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
i. C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
I District, Punjab. 

I He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in igog 
as a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were* recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E., as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

During the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to. Lahore, he 
was put in charge of the special arrangements. His services in this » ; 
connection received special commendation from His Royal Highness ; 
(now Duke of Windsor) and H. E. the Viceroy. ! 

In 1923 his services were lent to H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala as | 
Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to tliat of j 
Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most im- 
portant departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that j 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an officer of high administrative 
capabilities, .He gave effect to a considerable number of measures j 

which have already had, or are likel}’’ to have in future, far-reaching ; 

results in improving the condition of agriculture and industry in the j 

State. In 1928 his services were recognised by the Government by the j 

grant of the high title of ” Nawab ” which is now a rare distinction. i 
During the Dalhousie Enquiry, it was Nawab Sir Liaqat H3’at j 

who was responsible for the conduct of the Patiala State case and the ■ 

verj” meritorious services rendered by him in that connection were 1 

gratefully recognised by His late Highness. Besides other rewards of a j 

j personal character Sir Liaqat was elevated to the positon of Prime : 

I Alinister and given the status of the premier Jagirdar in the State. !j 

j In all the work connected with the Round Table Conferences and ’-I 

j Federal discussions Sir Liaqat had been veiy intimateh' associated. ;| 

j| He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference and 

Jj again as a delegate to the Parliamentarj- Joint Select Committee. !! 

!; He was Knighted in 1933 and in 1934. His late Highness co.nf erred | 

|i on him the Honorarj* Rank of General. In 1039 His Majesty- the King • 

jj Emperor conferred on him the Order of K.B.E. He retired from the ;l 

ij Patiala State Service in April 1940. ’ 

Sir Liaqat has been closely connected with the work of tlie 
j' Chamber of Princes during the last few y-ears. His politeness, iropar- i 
5! tiality’ and keen sympathy with the people of the State, made him 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’ subjects. 
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M AHMUDABAD Estate : 

^Muhammad Amir Ahmad 
Khar, Khar Bahadur, 

Raja of IMahmudabad (Oudh), 
is the scion of a verj' noble family, 
distinguished in all periods of 
Indian Histor)^ for piety, position 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah Qazi-ul-quzat, 

Grand Qazi of Baghdad, came to 
India in the reign of Emperor 
Shahabuddin Ghori. He traces 
his descent direct to iilohammad, 
son of Caliph Abu Bakar. 

Mahraudabad is a premier 
IMuslim Estate in British India. 

Emperor Jehangir confirmed it 
and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellerj'^ which form 
heirlooms. Esialcr:- Over 300 
villages in Sitapur, Barabanki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Bant : 5th November 1914. Education : La .Martiniere College, 
Lucknow and under distinguished European and Indian tutors. 

Married; 1927 Rani Saheba of Bilchra — a collateral branch of 
Iilahmudabad. Both hold hereditary titles of Raja and Rani in tlieir 
own right. Has two daughters who are receiving liberal education. 
Brother : Mahakaj Kumar Moh.ammad .^.mir Haidar Kha:-.*. 
Succession ; May 1931 to the late Hor’err Maharaja Sir .Moham* 
MAD Alt Mohammad Khar Saheb, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E, Formal instal- 
lation on the ancestoral Gadi Januan,' 1936. 

The Raja has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. 
He is a scholar of Enghsh, Persian and Urdu. He is deeply interested 
in Literature, Historjq Politics and Natural Histort’ and also in cduc.a- 
I tional and social reforms. Many large educational, medical, social 
and charitable institutions owe their existence to his and his father 
and grandfather's munificence. He has been taking keen int'.-rest in 
rural uplift and opened schools, dispensaries and maternity ho-pit.-tb; 
and organised Olympic Sports in his Estate. Noted fetr simple life, li!)erai 
views and independent character. He is a recognbed and trusted 
leader of Muslims in India. The Itiuslim League was rvei', ed and 
organised on democratic lines in 1937 Luckno’.v owing to hi-, un- 
abated enthusiasm and he is one of its chief supporters. President — 
All-India Muslim Students' Federation. Trc.asnrcr and Meml-CT. E.xecutive 
Council. All-India Muslim League. Treasurer and twice IL'ected l^rcii- 
dent — AJl-India Shia Conference. Life President — .^ll-India Conference 
for the Preserv'ation of V/ild Life and Association for the Preservation 
of Game in U.P. Member of many notable fo.’-eign Societies. His enti.-e 
estate is a Sanctuary where no rHld life is destroyed unless so.mc of it 
becomes harmful to tenants. Rccrcat-.on : Riding^ Swimming. Fencing. 
Golf and Photography. Hrb collected a librarj- of jp.ooo bcok" 
Address: Lucknow — i. Butler Palace. 2. Mahmudabad Hou-*, 
Qaisarbagh, Mahraudabad (District Sitapur) — ^The Qila. 
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K umar, Shree Shaikh 
Mahomed Nasirud- 
DIN, tlie Heir-apparent 
of Mangrol. 

Born : on the Qtli of 
August 1916. 

Having completed his 
early education at home 
under special tutors, lie 
joined the Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot in 1930 and 
studied there till 1934. He 
then went to Dehra Dun 
and joined Col. Brown’s 
Cambridge School to pre- 
pare himself for the senior 
^ Cambridge examination. He remained at Dclira Dun from j 
1934 to 1936. He proceeded to England in -1937. In England i 
he was under the guardianship of the. well-known cricketer and ' 
litterateur Mr. R. J. 0 . Meyer, who is also a Cambridge man, j 
for about two years and there passed his School Certificate ! 
with credit. He was then accepted b\' tlie Cambridge ! 
University in 1938, and he got first class in his first year of tlie ; 
tripos. He came to India in August 1939 for the vacation and 
was to proceed again to England for the completion of his cdu- i 
cational term at Cambridge, but unfortunatel}’ the war broke 
out and he could not go back and finish his remaining terms. :j 

In April 1940 he married the younger sister of the :| 
Nawabsaheb of Manavadar. il 

He is taking a keen interest in the State affairs and ’’ 
assists his father to a great extent in the State administration, j! 
The Sheikh Saheb has delegated some of his pov/ers to liim. ; 

Mdiile in England lie played Cricket for two years for the i 
Count}’ of Northamptonshire. His highest score was 42 not 
out against Sussex. He also played in the last Pentangular ■ 
Cricket Tournament in Bombay and on his first apjiearance, 
gave a good account of himself by scoring 64 against tlie 
Parsis and 44 against the Rest. His princijial recreation? 
are Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Shooting and Hawking. 
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When I\Ir. P. N. IMchtn returned lo Bombay from England at the 
end of 1907, /fie found his late father, Mr. Xu.>;scnvanji K. .Mehta 
established as a sole Cloth Selling Agent of various Mills in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, I'ix:., The Kurla, The Globe and Lord Reay Mills 
in Bombay for all the markets of India. For all the Mills of 3 .,Tte 
Seth Mansukhbhai and Seth Lalbho}' Dalputbhoy' of Ahmedabad, he 
was their sole Cloth Selling Agent for Calcutta and Bombay Markets. 
He was also for some period the Cloth Selling Agent for the Calcutta 
Market of the Maneckji Petit, the Boinanji Petit and the Dinshatv Petit 
Mills of Bombay. In 1907, Mr. P. N. Itichtn was invited by his father 
to join him and help him in his business of sole Cloth Selling Agent, 
andavorkedforhisfather till the latter died in 1913 when this business 
avas. closed. Mr. P, X. Mehta besides his busincss as importer of English 
yarns and piece-goods, carried on business a.s-n Cloth Merchant buying 
his requirements from local Mills of India till the end of trade boom 
in 1920, when he closed his business as a Cloth Merchant. He has 
done very useful service to this country by advising and helping to 
introduce the spinning of fine yarns and the weaving of fine cloth 
all over India, and his sen,’ices and advice have always been available 
and offered free of cost to all his clients, acquaintances and friends. 
He is at present doing business as : (r) Importer of cotton, .spun 

silk and Art Silk yarns and Piece-goods from England, the Continent 
of Europe, China and Japan ; (2) Importer of Textile Machinery’ for 
the Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing of Cotton Piece-goods ; 
(3) Cloth Selling Agent for Local Mills. 

In 1935 lie bought the Crescent Mills of the Currirnbhoy Groups 
with the help of his friends and converted it into a fine spinning and 
weaving Mill complete with up-to-date Bleaching, Dr-eingand Fini.shing 
Machines. This mill is successfully working and spins only fine yarns 
from 50S to 120S average about O5S counts and cloth made out of tlie 
same. 

Besides his commercial and manufacturing business he takes 
great interest in social and public activities, specially for the benefit 
of the Parsce unemployed. He has made liberal contributions both 
privately and publicly to help various .>^00111! and other institutions to 
relieve distress and to help those who are willing to worJ: and improve 
their prospects. He has donated large .sums to Dr. Massina's Hosp>iird. 
He has built a cheap rent chawl for the benefu of Parsec--, has founded 
a Lying-in-Hospital at Udwada, and is engaged in promoting trnpkiy- 
ment centres to educate and give employment to the Parf- ' 
unemployed. Address : Cook’s Building, 324, Hornby Koad, Fc; 
Bombay. 
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M UTHA ; Rao Bahadur 
Motilad Balmukund, 

Banker and I^Iercliant. 

Born : 1st September 1890. 

Married in 1911, two sons and 
tivo daughters. After comple- 
tion of his education, joined 
family business of bankers, 
which has its Head Office at 
Satara by name Messrs. Mokan- 
das Hajarimal, Bankers and 
Merchants, carrying on business 
in cloth at * Fancy Stores ' 
and that of gold and jewellery 
at ' Sarafi ‘ Sanchaya ’ w-ith 
branches at Bombay and Shola- 
pur. Elected member, Satara 
Municipality, for 12 years from 
1914 and also Chairman of the 
School Board of the Municipalit3^ 

Unanimously elected President 
of the Satara Municipal Borough, 1936 and 1938. Was President, 
Taluka Local Board for more than 12 years and a member. District 
Local Board, Satara. Was Resident General Secretary, the All-India 
S. S. Jain Conference. Is a President of the Oswal Conference at 
Ahmednagar, 1925 and Hon. Treasurer, Viceroy’s Biliar Relief Com- 
mittee, Satara District, He is a Vice-President of the Ar^'angla 
Vaidjmk Shala and President of the Rayat Shikshan Training College. 
Was Treasurer of His IMajesty’s Silver Jubilee, 1935. present he 
is Hon. Treasurer, District War Funds Committee, of the District 
After-care Association, Satara and also of the District Recruiting Com- 
mittee, Satara. He has contributed Rs. 1,001/- towards the War Gifts 
Fund and Rs. uOO/- to District Recruiting Fund and is touring 
throughout the district for the collection of funds. He is a recipient of 
the SUver Jubilee and Coronation Medals. He is a Director of Long 
Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Poona ; Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd. ; and a 
member of the Council of the Western India Life Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Satara. Created Rao Saheb in 1931 and Rao Bahadur in 1936. 
Was Hon. Bench Magistrate ( First Class ) and a Chairman ‘ A ' 
Bench of Magistrates JF.C., Satara, 193G. President of the United 
Khandesh Jtlerchants' Conference at Jalgaon in 1939. Rao Bahadur 
klotilalhas donated more tlian Rs.10,000 towards the S. S. Jain Board- 
ing House, Poona, and also financially helped several other institutions 
including the Ghatkopar Jeevadayamandal. He has in bis uncle’s 
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name donated Rs, 5,000 towards the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala, Satara. 
He earmarked Rs. 60,000 for charities to various institutions in 
memory of his uncle at the time of liis uncle’s sad departure. He was 
a Chairman of the District Committee of The Liberal Federation, Satara 
in 193S. Was a recipient of an address presented to him as Captain 
of Volunteer Corps of the Jain Swetambar Sthanakwasi Conference 
and also of that presented by All-India Swetambar Sthanalnvasi Jain 
Sangh, 1939. A worthy son of a worthy father he is taking part 
in all public and religious matters. Address : Satara Citj’. 
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N AWAB Ganj Aliabad 

Estate : Sardar Nawa- t 

zisH Ali Khan Qizie- j 

BASH OF : belongs to a noble i 

family of the Punjab distin- | 

guisbed for religious, militarj' j 

and administrative services. ii 

Born : igox. Educ. : At H 

Central Model School and For- ij 

man Christian College, Lahore. jl 

Took his B.A. Hons. Degree of ji 

the Punjab Universitj' in 1923. || 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- j 

mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. j 

Snccccffcd his uncle Khan Baha- ( 

dur NawablMohammad Ali Khan, 

C.S.I., on the 2nd February' 1935. 

Married in 1936, the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Mohamr 
mad Sadiq Ali Khan, a premier 
Chief of Oudh and has got two 
sons and a daughter. 

Heir : Nawabzada Fateh Alt Khan. 

Estates : Taluqdari Estate of Nawab Gunj Aliabad Dist., Bahraich 
in Oudh, Rakh Juliana in Lahore Districts in tlte Punjab and Kcrbala 
and Hoor Hosain Estates in Iraq (Arabia). 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well. He has | 

' a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is dcepl}- ji 
interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate management. ll 
He is a whole time worker and never tires of performing any arduous !| 
task. Simple living and high thinking is his ' Motto.' j 

Is a First Class Special Magistrate, a non-ofhcial visitor of Jails, ; 

Director of the Central Exchange Bank Ltd. of Lahore, Tnustec of jj 

lilaharaj Singh High School of Bahraich. He is in charge of i: 

Muharrara Dul-Dul Procession of Lahore and other ecclesiastical ! 

actiNuties and is an Hony. General Secretary' of Madrasatul Waizeen 
of Lucknow, the central institution of the Immamia sect in India. f! 
In 1937 he was awarded a Coronation Medal. s 

Hobbies : Gardening and Reading. Recreation : Tenni.s and Sliooling. ;i 

History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish ,! 

Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan and traces the hi.story of 
the family to the days of Nadir Shah when one of his ancestors Vas 
Governor of Kandahar. In 1S39 Nawab Ali Raza Khan became a 
friend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Sliah 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalrj' which was hater on embodied 
in the well-known Hodson's Horse, for which he was awarded the ' 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to him which was later 
j replaced by a grant of property* known as Rakh Khamba, 

Ij Address : Nawabganj Aliabad, Bahraich Oudh, and Mub.arak 
jj Haveli, Lahore. 
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N AWAB i^fUHAMMED ZaH- 
EERUDDIN Khan* Baha- 
dur, is the son of tlic 
late Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla 
Bahadur, one of the three great * 

Paigah Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State. 

Born : in Hydcrabad-Deccan 
in tlic year 1910. 

He \vas educated at the 
Nizam College, and at the 
Osmania Universitj', obtaining 
the B.A., degree in 193.}. The 
Nawab has the distinction of 
being the first paigah noble to 
graduate from the Osmania 
/ University. 

^ Nawab Jiluhanimcd Zahecrud- 
din ICIian's Paigah or feudel 
estate covers an area of 1,821 
square miles and has a popu- 
lation of 276,533 while its annual revenue amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the administration with the help of a Council consisting 
of a President and two lilembers. 

In 1934 under the gracious orders of H. E. H. the Nizam, he 
received Settlement and Revenue training in Nizamabad District and 
thereafter in 193S training in administration in C.P. and Berar as 
Assistant Commissioner at Amraoti. 

married to the eldest daugliter of the late Nawab 
\vali-ud-Dowla Bahadur, another member of the Paigah family and 
second son of the late Sir Nawab \h’car-ul-Umra Bahadur, one of 
Hyderabad’s Prime Ministers. 

H. E. H. the Nizam has graciously appointed iJie Nawab to 
succeed his father Nawab ^loin-ud-Dowla Bahadur, who died recently 
as Amir-c-Paigah. 

He is a keen sportsman and Shikari and has shot a large variety 
of Indian game, large and small. He has been to Europe and .-‘vnierica 
twice with the Begum and has published liis memories in the form of a 
bock. 

The Nawab has evinced keen interest in the admini.stration of his 
estate and has introduced many schemes for the amelioration of hi' 
people in tlie form of Schools', Drinking Water WelP, ito.ids and 
Health Measures. 

Addtess : Paigah House," AIc.xa.ndra Ro.id. Secunderabad, 

Deccan. 
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N AWAB Tilawat Jung 
Bahaduk, Sahtdzada 
Mir Tilawat Au 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). 

Born in 1880. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grandfather being 
the second son of Nizam III of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Homo Secretary, he held various posts of trust and responsibility, j 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and I 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
■ State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas. He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department ; Sccretarj' 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 

The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belliarsha ij 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras il 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the |j 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made j 
it possible for the Nizam's Government to acquire and take over the i 
control of the Railway in 1930. I 

Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the ji 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still serves as a ;! 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the adminis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the ;1 
Ruler, ii 

Sahibzada IVfir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was ji 
born in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was ;! 
awarded a special European Scholarship by the Gracious Command 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. He joined Trinity College and returned 
to Hyderabad vdth the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
ji University. 

j Address : The City, Hyderabad. Dn. 
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N AWABZADA Imad-ul- 

DAULAH YEMIN-UL-JIULK 

Rashiduzzafar Khan, 

B.A., Major, younger son of the 
late General Nawab I\Iohsin- 
ul-mulkObaidullali Khan, C.S.L, 
and the nephew of His High- 
ness the Ruler of Bhopal. 

Born : November 1908. 

Educated : Privatel 5 \ later 

joined the IMuslim University, 

Aligarh. Graduated in 1932 
with a brilliant career. Was the 
Secretary of the Historical 
Society which toured many 
historic places all over India 
under his secretaryship. Cap- 
tain of the Muslim University 
Hockey XI in 1932. 

Received a d m i n i s t r ative 
revenue training in Bhopal. He 
was responsible for colonisation work entrusted by H. H. the Ruler. 

Being a keen lover of art and literature, ho has been responsible 
for elevating the literary standard of Bhopal to a great height by 
patronising the leading Urdu poets in India, 

At the outbreak of the present War the Nawabzada offered his 
personal services and placed all the resources of his private estates 
at the disposal of His IMajesty’s Government. Ho has just completed 
a course of lililitary training in the C.I. States O.T.C. at Indore, with 
remarkable success. He is now doing War work as a G.S.O. in the 
Bhopal Army, He donated Rs. 10,000, and Rs. 500 per month for 
the duration of the War to H. E. the Viceroy’s War fund, also gener- 
ously to other War purposes. The Nawabzada takes a keen interest in 
education and is always contributing towards private and local chari- 
table institutions. Together with his brother ho recently donated 
Rs. 1,44,000 to the Muslim University. Aligarh, for the enlargement 
of higher Technical Education. Is a Member of tho Court, .Muslim 
University, Aligarh. Sports : Being the Vice-Pjcsidcnt of the .Ml-India 1 
Hockey Federation, the Nawabzada takes a very keen interest in | 
Hockey. The famous "Bhopal Wanderers XI" owes its verv' existence | 
to the Nawabzada’s generous help and support. The Nawabzada ovms I 
a fine string of racehorses, and it will be recalled that his famous " Mas | 
P’Antibes ’’ won two Viceroy’s Cups and one King Emperor's Cup i 
in 193G and 1937 respectively. ij 

He is the Founder of 'I THE BHOPAL STUD FARM which, il 
due to his keen interest, is rapidly progressing and is becoming an 
important centre of horse breeding in India. } 

Other Recreations : Big game hunting, yachting, and tennis. 
Vice-Commodore of the “ Bhopal Yacht Club.” He has travelled 
extensively both abroad and in India. Address: Said Manzil P.ilace, 
Bhopal, C.I. 
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N EMIVANT, G o V I n d 
Rao,"B.A., son of Ram 
RaoNemivant, fifth 
descendant of the ancestor of 
the family— one of the ancient 
illustrious and- historical Hindu 
noble families of Hyderabad, 
Deccan.”' 

Family , Hisioif ! Raja 
Nemivant Bahadur rendered 
heroic and meritorious services 
to the British and the Nizam 
in the famous battle of Kharda 
and a number of other battles 
that were fought against Tipu 
Sultan. He was the Attorney, 
of Nawab Arastu Jab Bahadur, 
the famous Prime Minister, of 
Asaf Jahi Dynasty. It is a 
liistorical fact that when the 
. , Peshwas had detained the Na-' 

wao in Poona, Raja Nemivant Bahadur was instrumental in procuring 
his release and conducting his safe return to Hyderabad. In recognition 
of this service, he was granted the Killedari of Ousa, the Jagirs and 
. Mansabs, with all its paraphernalia of Umari, Nowbat and Roshan 
. Chowld, and was honoured with the title of Raja Nemivant Bahadur. 
These services to the State were even recognised and appreciated by 
the British Government, His son held an important and responsible post 
in Saraf-e-Khas Mub^ak. One of his descendants. Raja Janardhan Rao 
Bahadur, was appointed to an important military post and his 
younger brother Raja Hari Har Rao Bahadur, for his exceUent Urdu 
and Persian calligraphy, was conferred with the hereditary post of 
Tosha Khana Mubarak, and was also the custodian of Royal Jewellery. 
Raja Ram Rao Bahadur, another well-known descendant of the family, 
was appointed Talukdar during the Zilla Bandi and also enjoyed the two 
important posts mentioned above. Thus it is evident that faithful and 
meritorious service to the State and the Crown is the hallmark of 
distinction of this family. 

Born : 30th August 1910. Educated : At Madarse-Aha and 
Nizam College, Hyderabad, Dn., graduated from Ferguson College, 
Poona, in October, 1937. 

Govind Rao Nemivant is a lover of art and literature. He is 
very fond of collecting good literary books and works of art for his 
home library. Befitting the established tradition, his is the burning 
desire to hold an important and responsible post in the State, suitable ' 
to his high rank and position. He is interested in manly games like 
riding and swimming and himself plays tennis well. He helps with an 
open hand many of the public institutions in the State and has also • 
contributed liberally to the War Fund. 

Address : Malkajgiri, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 

Mahakaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pathi Narayana Deo, M.L.C,, 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 

Ganjam District. Prime I\Enist- 
er of Orissa for the second time 
and member, Indian Defence 
Council since November 1941. 

Born : 26th April 1892. 

Area : 698 sq. miles. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a 
member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture ; a delegate 
to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference ; an associated mem- 
ber of the Orissa Boundary Com- 
mittee and was selected in 1933 
as a representative of the All- 
India Land-Holders’ Association 
to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Joint Select 

Committee in London. He is an Honorary Adviser and Visitor to the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent 
part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a Railway 
Line of 59 miles. He maintains a Salt Factory at Pundi measuring 
300 acres and o\vns a big Rice Mill, a First Grade College, and Sanskiit 
College, three large Girls’ Schools for Oriya and Telugus, an Agricul- 
tural Demonstration Farm and Veterinary Hospital. He has to his 
credit a long list of magnificent public services. He contributed 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and Rs. 20,000 to 
Post-Graduates for Research work in food and commercial crops at 
Coimbatore Government College of Agriculture. During the Great 
War he subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and 
recruited men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He 
holds an Honorary Commission in the Land Forces since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Samasthan and its’ people he was 
awarded the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) 
in 1922, Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-1936, Honorary 2nd Lieute- 
nant in 1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The - 
IMaharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having 
bagged many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is 
also a keen cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
in the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1 -1937. 
He was called upon to form the first l\Iinistry in Orissa. The 
Maharaja Saheb was elected as President, District Board,- Ganjam, 
Chatrapur, in 1936- The Maharaja is a member of the Provincial & 
District War Committees of Madras & Orissa and has contributed 
about Rs. 20,000 towards War Funds in addition to rendering help 
in recruiting work. He has recently contributed £5000 to the Orissa 
War Fund for the purchase of a Fighter 
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R AKH Khamba Estate: 

Nawab Nisar Ali Khan 
Qizilbash of Rakh 
Khamba is the present head of 
the famous Qizilbash family 
of the Punjab. 

The first Nawab and - the 
founder of the Qizilbash family 
in India, Ali Raza Khan came 
from Kabul with the British in 
1841. In 1 866 he was succeeded 
by his eldest son Nawab Sir 
Nawazish Ali Khan, who in 
turn was succeeded by his 
younger brother Nawab Nasir 
Ali Khan in iSgo. 

Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan, 

K.C.I.E., the Fourth Nawab 
succeeded his uncle in 1S96. 

On the death of Sir Fateh Ali 
Khan in 1923 his son Nawab 
Nisar Ali Khan succeeded him. 

The present Nawab has hjid a liberal education at Lahore, Aligarh 
and Cambridge. He has travelled extensively in Europe and takes 
keen interest in the Political and Social life of the country. 

The family is distinguished for Military, Political and Social 
services. 

Rakh Khamba Estate is one of the Premier Estates in the Punjab. 
The Title of Nawab is hereditar3^ 

Estate : The Estate comprises of villages in Lahore, -Lyallpur, 
Sheikhupura, Lucknow and Baharaich Districts. 

Born : 9th of August 1901. 

Biotlieis. (i) Nawabzada Mozaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash, born in 
190S, is a B.A, from Cambridge and a Barrister-at-Law from Lincolns 
inn, London; Member of Legislative Assembly, Punjab; Senior 
\ ice-Chairnian, Lahore District Board. Lives with the Nawab. 

(::) Major Nawabzada Zulfiqar Ali Khan Qizilbash, born in 
loii, is in the Indian Array. 



(3)^^ Nawabzada Talib Ali Khan Qizilbash, B.A. , born in 1913. 
Aadicss : (i) Nawab Palace, Lahore. (2) Alirezabad, Rakh 
Kaamba Estate. Lahore District. (3) Fair-Lawn, Mashobra, Simla. 
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districts of Ranchi and Palamau and portions of Manbhura and Gaya 
■were. included within the ambit of the Raj. The whole territory of the 
Raj was kno^vn as the district of Ramgarh in the early annals of The Rast 
India Company, The district corresponded more or less with the Munda 
Rastra referred to in the Bihta inscription of Emperor Samudra Gupta. 
In the time of Lord Chaitanya it was known as Jhar JChand. The present 
territorial limits of the Raj extend beyond the Hazaribagh District to 
Pargana Basatpur comprising the entire Northern portion of the Ranchi 
district. 


The present Maharaja from his infancy showed promise of 
his. future greatness. Immediately after assuming charge of the Raj 
^ 937 > prior to which the Raj was managed by a Court of 
WardSy the Maliaraja Bahadur diverted his full attention to the 
interests of the Raj and by his manifold benevolent activities 'has 
become extremely popular among his Raiyats. He tries to keep 
himself m direct touch with all his subjects, especially the poorer 
section, and is therefore accessible to all. He is keen on inaugurating 
some new scheme to foster the groivth of a healthy and progresLvf 
peasMtry. H.s methodical tvays of living have*^ resnlted T his 
infinite capacity and constant desire for hard work His chief 

5 .?nTe Ldest ?o!S:d°SS“:f"£la‘j' "mR^aifs ma“ng°g"oS 

*VU 11 T * 1- _ . ♦ 

praise for the cordial 


The Maharaja 
Bahadur is a sports- 
man, a public man 
and a distinguish- 
ed scholar. His tra- 
vels throughout 
India have enabled 
liim to conduct the 
administration on 
highly progressive 
and efficient lines. 
The famous Congress 
Session of 1940 was 
held in Ramgarh 
and even the more 
prominent Congress 
leaders were full of 
has also been sponsored 



Paj Crest. 


relations existing 
between the 
Maharaja and his 
subjects. Recently 
,it has been decided 
to open centres 
throughout the Raj 
in furtherance of a 
scheme of rural 
uplift for which 
the Maharaja has 
allotted a sum of 
R_s. 25,000 to start 
with. A bigger 
scheme m the shape 
of rural credit banks 


The tem^+c n hanks 

reclaim waste lands free of Salami been given the right to 

evciy village a grand scheme has been^DrSip°r7^^rf 'f facilities in 
Es 25,000. The rare privilSe of S annual cost of 

and agncultural purples has also been |rlnted"?^+? 

<^emocratic instinct-, nf tenants. 
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school and gives monetary help to almost all other schools and dispen- 
saries run by the District Board. In addition to these the Raj has 
travelling Dispensar5’’ Vans under qualified doctors to render first aid 
to the tenants and is employing a number of qualified vaids to 
administer indigenous medicines to the agriculturists. 

The Maharaja Bahadur has already made his mark in the public 
life of Bihar. He was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the AU-India Kshatriya Mahasabha which- was held in Patna. He is 
a member of the General Council of the^ Rajkumar College at Raipur, 
nominated by His Excellency the Governor of Bihar to represent the 
landlords of Chota Nagpur and South Bihar and was later on elected 
to the Managing Committee. Last year he was elected President 
■' of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. He is Vice-President of the 
Bihar Landholders’ Association and the Hazaribagh War Committee. 
He is also a Member of the executive body of the Bihar War Committee. 
All public causes receive the rvilling support of the Maharaja Bahadur 
and the following donations testify to his generosity : — 

Rs. 1,00,000 to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund ; Rs. 1,00,000 
to the George VI Coronation Fund ; Rs. 67,000 for the Indoor Hospital 
Building at Hazaribagh ; Rs. 40,000 for the Nurses’ Ward in the 
Mission Zenana Hospital, Hazaribagh ; Rs. 25,000 to the Prince/ of 
Wales Fund ; Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund ; Rs. 10,000 to the Thanks- 
gmng Fund ; Rs. 14,102 to the Zenana Mission Hospital at Hazari- 
bagh ; Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial Fund ; Rs. 25,000 
to different Schools and Hospitals in the Raj ; Rs. 9,000 to the poor and 
destitute when the Maharaja Bahadur was touring in the Raj recently ; 

. Rs. 50,000 to the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund ; Rs. 2,000 to the Bihar 
Fl5dng Club, besides' investing Rs. 1,00,000 in the Defence War Loan, 
i Besides the monetary contribution towards the successful prosecu- 

1 tion of the War, he has given about 4,000 acres of land free of compensa- 

I tion for the Slilitary Cantonment which was opened at Ramgarh last yeax. 

s Heir- Apparent, Tikkait Indrajitendra Narain Singh, was bom 

II on the 27th Januar>^ 1938, amidst great rejoicings of the people of 
Ramgarh. To commemorate the occasion the hlaharaja Bahadur 
was pleased to announce valuable concessions to the tenants and 
further when he went on tour he sanctioned the sum of 
Rs. 50,000 to finance agricultural and irrigational works in the Raj. 

On the occasion of his third birthday a District Sports meeting was 
held (first of its kind in Padmajunder the patronage of the Maharaja 
Bahadur. 

The Maharani Sahiba is benevolent by nature and accords generous 
support to all public charities. Recently she contributed a handsome 
amount from her private purse to meet aU expenses for the constraction 
and maintenance of a Maternity & Child- welfare Centre in Padma, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by Lady Hallett,.udfe of the then 
f Governor of Bihar. 

' INIaharaj mata Sahiba is the mother of the present Maharaj a Bahadur 

and the eldest daughter of the late Raja Saheb of Porahat. She is very 
fond of music, painting and needlework and takes great interest in 
the social and educational uplift of women. It was at her instance that 
her father started a girls’ school and a fairly large Zenana Hospital in 
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his capital. She has travelled extensively in India, England and the- 
Continent. ' ; " . 

Rajinata Sahiba, Grand Mother of the present Maharaja Bahadur 
is better known as the ‘ Grand Old Lady, of the Raj \ From her 
verj^ infancy she has been brought up in the midst of a religions 
household and she has rightly kept the tradition of the Ramgarh Raj 
family by her numerous charities which are sure to be remembered 
with gratitude. From.the income of her estate, which is a Khorposh 
grant to her by the Raj, she has constructed a magnificent buildin" 
m Padma which is knoum as “ Sreenagar ” - and is a real piece of 
typical oriental architecture. - ' . 

(L0„a fll A M k“h Siogb. M.R A.S. (Eng.), F.E.E.S. 

^ono.;, (U.S.A.), the younger brother of the MahamA 

educated along noth his brother at 

C^mittee of the BihS LandhoSm’^ — Executive 

oh the Rural Recon- 
struction Association, - "• •' 

Hazaribagh, and the ' ? ; - 
District Scouts Com- ' ■ 

missioner for Hazari- ' r-'-S'’ 

bagh. He is an hono- ; 

rary Lieutenant of the 
n/igth Hyderabad ^ 

Regiment, now styled 
Bihar Regiment. 

Be has made 
extensive tours of 
various foreign 
countries. 

Area of the Raj : 

5.000 square miles. 

Population : 900,000. 

Ptcoinc : About Rs 
35.00,000. 


- lixecurive 

Association, Vice-President 



(Eng.), I 


Chief Secrc/arv .• 

r \ IT ' Ti Tr .r* 


Stewart BuiJdings~The ■ 
epene, iy £ s]l“ nfZs 


Sterna}^ r ' ^ 


f ^ecreiarv ■ Tt ' 'O ^oinay, j 


Secretariat 
A lexander 


CHowmH^v KosHArf^’ ^^^•A-M.N.H. (U S a L X - 

Gvnv Sevak UPADni ^ Raf bSI • 
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S AIYEDNA, Taker 
Saifuddin Saheb, H. H. 

Sardar (Mullaji Saheb), 

High Pontifi of Dawoodi Bohra 
Shift ]\Iohommedan Community 
and First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan. Bovn : At Surat on 5th 
August 1885. Succeeded : 1915- 
Silver Jubilee of accession cele- 
brated all over India, 1940. 

He is the 51st incumbent of 
the pontifical office of Dai- 1 - 
Mutlaq. He derives his succes- 
sion from Prophet Mohommed 
(peace be upon him), through 
his descendents the Fatemide 
Caliphs of Egypt. Nearly goo 
years back, owing to political 
upheavals in Egypt, the last 
Fatemide Caliph Imam Sai- 
yedna Taiyeb retired into 
seclusion while his Dawat was trapsferred to Yemen where the 
incumbents ruled as Sultans. From Yemen the 23rd Dai transferred the 
seat of Dawat to India. In India, the Dais were the recipients of high 
honour and enjoyed special privileges from the Moghul Emperors, They 
were also accorded royal honour by the Peshwas, the Holkars and the'^ 
Scindias. The East India Company counted the Saiyednas among the 
Indian nobility. His Holiness brides being a First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan enjoys all the concomitant privileges, including exemption from 
the operation of the Arms Act and personal appearance in Civil Courts. 
Has twelve sons and eight daughters. Heir-apparent ; Prince Mohom- 
medbhaisaheb Burhanuddin is the 52nd in line. 



He melds supreme command and jurisdiction, civil and religious, 
over the members of his community, who owe him allegiance and are 
bound to obey him and abide by his decisions, which are absolute and 
final. He appoints his deputies, called Amils, in every town wherever his 
followers live to maintain a constant contact with them. His Holiness 
is a liberal patron of Education, Arts and Industry and has established 
a sepamte department to administer the 350 Madressahs, including 
High Schools with hostels attached to them. At these Madressahs 
free education is imparted to children. He is an eminent Arabic 
scholar and one of the greatest exponents of Islamic culture. Everv 
year during the month of Ramzan, he wntes a brochure in Arabic 
on religious and philosoplucal subjects. These writings are acknow- 

literature. His charities and benevo- 
construction of multifarious munificences the 

tSn of ^ ^y^^Pd-e-Aqsa at Jerusalem, the prepara- 

silver brocade for the covering 
Silver Vatif if presentation olGold 

ami KeSa^f 5 f Mausoleas of the Saints of Najaf 

sJL of outside 4 e 

e“amnl 2 ^ ^lartyr of Islam, are a few striking 

e..amplcs. Address : Saifi Mahal. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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T AMKOHI raj : Raja 
Indrajit Pratap Baha- 
dur Sahi, the present 
Raja Saheb of Tamlcohi. . » 
Tamkohi Raj' in the Gorakh- 
pur District (U.P.) dates its 
origin long before the Mohamme- 
dan rule in India though recogni- 
tion of titles and MansabS' were 
obtained during the reigns of the 
Emperors of Delhi by - Raja 
Kalyan Mai and Raja -Hamir 
Sahi, and from the British 
Government in the time of Raja 
K^harag Bahadur Sahi.- 

The present Raja Saheb 
Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, 
at the age of 5 years, succeeded 
his father, Raja Shatrujit Pratap 
Bahadur Sahi after his death 
in the year 1898. Since then 
many improvements have been made to the Estate in almost all 
directions — Political, Industrial, Social and Educational. His gene- 
rous contributions to the Educational institutions, Pathshalas, Schools 
. & Colleges particularly those as awarded to the St. Andrews College ■ 
of Gorakhpur and Buddha A. V. School of Kasia combined with the 
annual grant of scholarships for indigent and needy students are 
instances of the keen and unqualified ‘’interest taken by him towards 
the cause of Education. 

The Raja Saheb was a member of the U.P. Legislative 
Council from 1920 to 1931. He is holding the office of 
the Chairman, District Board, for 4 consecutive terms and 
was awarded the title of C. I. E. in January 1936. He is also 
connected with many Government and Public Institutions and has 
contributed liberally to the well-being of his ryots and for the 
progress of the Estate since he has had charge of the Raj. He 
is popular among all sections of the public of Gorakhpur as well as . 
with, the British Government. ^ 

During the last war he helped the British Government with a 
large number of men and money. He is associated with all 
the war efforts in his districts. He is a good shot and is fond 
of manly games. He was awarded the Silver Medal at the last 
Coronation Durbar in 1912 and the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to Benares State in U. P. and 
to Bettiah and Tekari families in the Bihar Province. 

The Estate is comprised of 462 villages in the districts of Gorakh- 
pur and Basti in U.P. and Chapra, Gaya, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
in Bihar Province paying Government Revenue Rs.i, 28, 886-13-0 
•in all. 

Address : P. O. Tamkohi, Dist. Gorakhpur (U. P.). 





V IZIANAGRAM, Mah ara J 
KumarSirVijaya.M.L^. (U.P.). 
owner of Benares _ Estates 

“ Vizzv " (as lie is Imovvn in the neia 
of Sport) was Captain of the Indian 
Cricket XI which toured Britain in 
1016, Patron of Indian Sport ; ex- 
rninister for justice, U.P. Govern- 
ment; President, Andhra- Mahasabha; 
has travelled extensively in Europe 
and America. Marntd: in 1923 ; 
jias two daughters and a son. His 
fatbef cStablislied many charitable 
institutions aitd was for some time 
a Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council ; his grand father and great- 
grand-father were members Of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Both of 
them had enjoyed the personal dis- 3 

tinction of “ His Highness ’’ and also a salute of 13 guns and 19 guns 
respectively. They had both established many charitable institutions 
in Benares, Allahabad and other places and the former bad also built 
a fountain in Hyde Park, London. The Town Hall and the Carmichael 
Library, Benares ; the Vizianagram Hall in Muir College, Allahabad are 
a few of the many acts of munificence of the Vizianagram House. His 
nephew the present Mirza Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan Bahadur Raja 
of Vizianagram, who is a minor, is the only Zemindar in India who has 
a salute of ii guns within the district of Vizagapatam. The distinction 
" Mirza Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan Bahadur ” was conferred by the 
Moghal Emperors and was subsequently recognised as a hereditary 
family title by the British GovernrneRt, - 



KinSSg’ 
hjB whs at 


Born : On December 1905. EducHisi ; 

Collie, Ajmer, and Haileybury College, England. vVBilSt he whs at 
the Princes’ College, Ajmer, he won his Colours at Tennis afld GidclcSt, 
and Mt up a record, as he was the youngest student to get a doubldblufe 
(I a^ranga),- and this record has not yet been broken. In idia 
he stood for election to the Central Assembly from the Landholders' 
Consbtuency of the Umted Provinces, and was returned unopposed. 
On the eve of the inauguration of the reforms he stood for 
election to the U. P. Provincial assembly from one of the largest 

Vice-Chancellor of the TTnK.lt?*, ^ ^ Radhakrishfian, 

of the University as a special ^rklf highest Blue-ribbott 
of 1940. Unariimousl? XtS coavocatioh 

^rahasabhalleldatvf2lanatam 

«.= U.p, Kshatrij-a 
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W ALIUR RAHMAN, 
Khan Bahadur, Moulvi, , 
B.L., a Tea Planter and 
Zemindar of Jalpaiguri. Born 
in July, 1861, in the famous Kazi 
family of Cheora, District 
Tipperah. He received his early 
education in his native village, 
graduated in Arts and in Law 
from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and the Government 
College, Dacca, respectively. 
He is the third Muslim graduate 
of the Tipperah District. He 
lost his father while yet a 
boy but was brought up 
by his uncle the late Khan , 
Bahadur Moulvi Rahim Sakhsh. 
Jlfamcii.' Begum Manija IChatun, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Kazi Mahammad Asghar of 
Cheora in May, 1889. Has six 
sons and three daughters. He joined the Jalpaiguri bar in December, 
1890, and practised law there for about 30 years. WTiile at the bar he 
became connected ■with the tea industry of which his uncle was 'the 
pioneer among Indians. By dint of zeal, industry, frugality and hon- 
esty, he has now become the sole proprietor of several tea gardens and 
holder of a considerable number of shares of Jt. Stock Companies and 
owner of extensive Zemindary and other properties in Bengal and 
Assam. He has served in an honorary capacity in public bodies and 
organisations and participated in' aU social and loyal political move- 
ments in Jalpaiguri. He is a Life Member of the Sir Salimullah 
Muslim Orphanage at Dacca and has endowed two beds, the Lady 
Carmichael Bed and the Lady Jackson Bed in the female section of the 
Jalpaiguri General Hospital. He contributed Rs. 5,000 towards King 
George Y Jubilee Fund, part of which together ■with other con^tribu- 
tions has enabled the X-Ray installation in the Jalpaiguri General 
Hospital to be made. He has established a charitable dispensary at 
Walipur in the Darrang district in Assam andhasbeen maintaining it at 
his own cost. In Cheora he has built a fine mosque and excavated tanks 
which supply pure drinldng water to the people. He has done many 
other works of public utility. For his 'pubhc services, munificence and 
loyalty he has been honoured wi^th the title of Khan Bahadur. The 
naming of two nice buildings he has built in Jalpaiguri as " Nur 
Manzil ” and " Alima Manzil ” is very strong testimony of his love 
and esteem for his father and mother respectively. Though now in his 
8ist year he is still active and is himself managing his vast estates 
vith the help of some of his sons. He is s^till acting as a Director in 
12 joint stock tea companies and is known as " The tea magnate ” 
of Jalpaiguri. He is going to convert his properties into a Privat^ 
Joint Stock Company consisting of himself, his ■\\dfe and children. 

Address: “ Alima Manzil, ” Jalpaiguri. I 
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Famous/ Houses Serving India , 



M illions of needles in India are threaded with "Acme” 
thread. The housewife, the tailor, the cobbler, the tentmaker — 
they' all rely on " Acme ” thread ; and there is a type of " Acme ” 
thread to meet every individual requirement. Chances are that most 
of your own garments and shoes are sewn wuth " Acme ” tlrread. The 
life of your garment depends largely upon the strength of the' thread it 
is stitched with .... because if inferior thread has been used, it may 
come apart at the seams. That is why all reputable tailors use " Acme ” 
thread almost exclusively. 


BIRTH OF THE FIRM , 

The firm of " Acme ” Thread Co., Ltd., w^as founded in 1933 by 
Mr. 'William Grimshaw and his son, Mr. J. A.' Grimshaw. With its 
factory housed in spacious premises in the grounds of the Atlas Mills, 
Reay Road, Bombay, production started in 1934. '^as and perhaps 
still is the only European owmed and managed Tactory manufacturing 
sewing thread which finds its w^ay into thousands of homes on tliis 
sub-continent. - 


THE FACTORY 

The "Acme” factory of today is entirely different from the 
"Acme” factory of 1934. Many important; changes' have been 
brought about since it w^as first started. New machinery has been 
added and production takes place along more efficient lines. With 
every improvement in the factory came improvement in the product. 
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“Acme” thread 
improved in quality 








■ The Winding &■ Packing Dept. 


and more types and 
brands oi thread 
were turned out, 
the most popular 
of the lot being ^ 

• ' Shivaj i Brand ’ ’ p% -P ? 

thread. More and 

been engaged _ to f 

meet the growing 1 • . 

demands from the 
Indian markets and 

some foreign mar- • Winding 6- Packing Dept. 

kets. Of the fac- 
tory staff, today, 

are 250 men and women, all skilled workers. The factory works 
night and day not only to meet a heavy civilian demand but also 
the demand from Army Clothing Factories, Tent Factories and 
Leatlier Goods Factories. 

The " Acme ” enterprise is run on modern principles, under expert 
Futopeau supervision, aud managemeut. It is the largest factory of 
its kind in India and uses the latest British and American machinery. 

PACKING AND PRINTING 

" Acme ” thread goes on wooden reels and paper tubes before it is 
put on the market. Every reel and every tube bears the Company’s 
trade-mark and has gaily printed labels attached. 

All the labels, ^Tappers, tickets, letterheads, billheads and other 
printed stationery required bj’’ the 'firm is printed in its own Printing 
Press which is housed in the factory premises. This press turns out 
exquisite colour work, too. 

AGENCIES 

Tlie firm has Branches and Agencies in many parts of India, 
including Calcutta, Madras, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Karachi, Delhi, 
Lahore, Sialkot, Pctlad, Ahmedabad, Peshawar and Bangalore. 

EXPORT 

The firm has also a largo export trade. Its products are in great 
demand in EgjqDt, South Africa, East Africa, Syria, Persiau Gulf, Burma 
an tile East Indies. The}’- are regularly exported to these places. 
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pioneers of the pharmaceutical industry in India. In spite of the 
initial almost insurmountable difficulties and hea'v^ financial losses, 
Raj Jlitra B. D. Amin persevered with a determination that knew 
no defeat until he succeeded in converting a small losing concern 
into a huge, profit-making enterprise. 

Realising the need for well-trained and qualified chemists and 
chemical engineers. Alembic has pursued the policy of sending suitable 
employees to England, Germany and America for training in Pharmacy 
and Chemistry. The manufacturing and research laboratories _ of 
the factory are now manned by these trained engineers and chemists 
with up-to-date knowledge and ideas. Scientific investigation and 
development in the various branches of the chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical industry is constantly taking place. 

Alembic is to-day one of the most prosperous industrial 'enter- 
prises in India manufacturing on a large scale chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. The factories are being rapidly extended and 
from the early alcoholic basic industry, the company, by persistent 
efforts and gradual progress, has developed to-day into a huge chemical 
and pharmaceutical concern manufacturing all kinds of medicinal 
products such as tinctures, extracts, elixirs, vinums, ointments, 
tablets, injections, pharmaceutical specialities, several medicinal 
chemicals including anaesthetic ether, chloral hydrate, ethyl chloride, 
alkaloids, etc. The company’s services to the country in supplying 
the medical profession with standard reliable products are great and, 
specially during these critical days of scarcity of medicines, the untiring 
zeal with which the company’s efforts are directed to step up pro- 
duction and maintain quality with ever-increasing vigilence spealcs 
of its spirit of service to the millions of suffering humanity. 

The reins of man- 
agement are now 
in the hands of the 
Board of Directors 
and the immediate 
activities are looked 
after by I^Ir. R. B. 

.\min and i^Ir. M. B. 

Amin, both sons of 
Raj Iditra B. D. 

Amin. They have 
introduced numer- 
ous and far-reaching 
improvements in 
every direction, 
thereby assuring 
for the compant" a 
long era of leader- 
ship and prosperity*. 


i-2 
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. ADVANI & CO., LTD. 

( Established 1908 ) 

BOMBAY. 

Three intimate friends, Kanwalsing Pohumal, Vasanmal Kishen- 
chand and Jotsing Harising in.igoS formed themselves into a Company 
called J. B. Advani & Company vdth a \’ie\v to specializing in 
the import of Paper and Printing ■Materials. This Concern was the 
first of its kind in Sind, for up to the time it commenced business, 
there was noh,a single business house in the whole of Sind specializing 
in the import of Paper and Printing ^Materials. The pioneers who 
emdsaged a great future for this line of business opened an office in 
Karachi. In a ver\' short time their confidence was justified and the 
venture became a huge success. The markets vithin reach ha\‘ing 
been tapped to the fullest extent, a Branch was opened in Bombay 
in 1921. In spite of the verj* keen competition that usually prevails 
in Bombay, which is the premier and largest paper market in India, 
the Company verj' soon became one of the leading firms in the line 
with its business groNsung in volume from year to year. 

In 1924 the original corners of the Company decided to convert 
their firm into a IMvate Limited Company — J. B. Advani & Co. 
Ltd. — ^with a capital of Rs.6,oo,ooo. 

In 1925 the management decided, to explore the Punjab market 
more energetically vith a mew to developing the business handled 
by the Head Office at Karachi and a Branch was accordingly opened 
in Lahore. This was followed by the opening of a Branch in Madras 
in 1927 which has made steady progress year by year. Three years 
later a Branch was opened, this time in Calcutta. 

With branches in all the important centres in India, J. B. Advani 
& Co. Ltd. -with its huge stocks today reaches ever}' notable" consuming 
centre in India. 

The Company has a p'aid-up Capital of Rs.6,oo,ooo and a Reseia'e 
Fund of Rs.6,oo,ooo. Besides it has the substantial backing of its 
partners, and the Working Capital is actually in the mcinity of 
Rs.30,00,000. The Company vrith its four branches is one of the largest 
importers of paper in India with a turnover of Rs. 70, 00,000 per annum. 
It deals in all grades of paper, printing machiner}' and materials and 
is open to take up repr^entation of Indian and foreign IMiUs. 

Managing Directors : 

J. T. Lalvani, b.a. H. K. Malkani, B. J. Advani, L. V. Jlalkani. 

Branches : 

Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore, jMadras, Bangalore & Baroda. 
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The Asian 

ASSURANCE CO., LTD 



Head Office : — 

ASIAN BUILDING, 
BALLARD ESTATE, 
BOMBAY. 


Year. 



Premium income. 

J925 



Rs. 

3.50.211 

1930 

. . 

. . 


6,48,793 

1935 

. . 

. . 


13.43 . 137 

1940 


. - 


20.95,146 

JO41 


. • 

rr 

22,54,000 


Established 

1910 


The Asian Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, claims a place in the 
front rank of Indian Life Offices. With a standing of over thirty years, 
the company has shown quite a good process both in the matter of 
expansion of business and consolidation of its financial position. 

The following figures, tracing the progress of the company during 
the last fifteen years, speak eloquently in this connection : — 

Life Fund. Total business 

in Force. 

Rs. 7,38,819 Rs. 62,62,500 
„ 18,10,948 „ 1,24,51,232 

„ 42,98,820 „ 2,52,08,418 

» 85,98,458 „ 4,17,48,221 

,, 97,00,000 „ 4,46,00,000 

The Indian Finance ” of Calcutta remarks as follows regarding 
the Investment Policy of the Company : — “ The Investment policy 
adopted by the -Aisian satisfies the t^YO well-knovm canons of a life 
office investment nolicy, namel}', absolute safety consistent with the 
maximum return,’ 

The following remarks of the Consulting Actuar5% Mr. G. S. 
M.arathey, at the time of the last valuation of the Company will denote 
thc'strcngth of the Company and the progress achieved. Mr. l^Iarathey 
says : “ While many other companies find it impossible to work without 
increasing the expense ratio, you have actually been able to reduce it 
to an appreciable degree. You are to be complimented on having 
maintained the same rate of bonus.” Tlio expense ratio has been re- 
duced further in 1941 and works out at 25*4% to the total premiums. 

The company offers to the public quite a varietv of suitable scheme 
of which special mention may be made of (i) Golden policy, (2) Safe- 
guard policy, {3) Capital policy and {4) Retirement Income plan. 
Besides, the policies of the ‘ Asian ' contain important facilities like 
permanent disability and automatic non-forfeiture, witliout any extra 
charges being levied for these. 
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ASSOCIATED 


'N 1939 a company was estab- 
lished, called The Associated- 
Textile Engineers, to deal in 
textile macliinery and in humidi- 
fying and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Due to the serious dislo- 
cation in the textile machinery 
trade on account of the war, this 
firm is at present engaging itself 
in the organization of the sales 
and marketing of Indian China 
clay which is extensively used 
•in textile sizing. 

Before the outbreak of the 
war, India used to import all her 
requirements of China-clay from 
England. Cliina-clay in its crude 
form is available in a number of 
districts in this country, and one 
of the best and finest deposits of 
China-clay is located in the State 

of Travancbre. The Government of Travancore made extensive surveys 
and research to determine the possibilities of the commercial exploitation 
of these deposits iti the year 1936, and, on satisfactory, reports, 
sanctioned the necessary amount for the installation .and construction 
of a large Clay Washing and Refining Plant and also a fully equipped 
Ceramic Factory. 



Mr. S. H. Bhagwati. 


The whole scheme was entrusted to Sardar Dogar Singh, F.c.s. 
(England), and Travancore China-clay was first put on . .the. market 
in the beginning of the year 1940. It got a ready response from the 
Textile Mills of this country and it has established its reputation , as 
India's best and finest China-clay. It compares very favourably 
%vith English China-clay in chemical composition and physical properties 
and is found to be ideally suitable for use in Textile sizing and finishing. 
It is also used in the paper, leather, rubber, paints, pigments and cer- 
amic industries. ' . - 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


The Sole -Agency for India for the 
sale of Travancore China-clay was 
given to Messrs. Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Engineering Co., Bombay who 
have appointed Messrs. Associated 
Textile Engineers, 43, Forbes Street, 

Bombay as their sole distributors. 

All the three partners of the firm 
— Messrs. R. D. Char, b.e., D. Ra- 
manna, l.t.m., and S. H. Bhagwati, 

B.com. — have had previous - business 
connections with the textile industry. 
jMr. Bahgwati is well known in the 
textile centres of India and has a 
good knowledge of marketing condi- 
tions. He has been on an extensive 
.tour of the Continent of Europe where 
he had the unique opportunity of 
worldng in the factories and labora- 
tories of leading textile machinery manufacturers and visited several 
te.xtile mills. Mr, Bhagwati also visited Japan to study artificial 

silk weaving, printing and 
calico engrardng. With his 
fine reputation for handling 
machinery and air-condition- 
ing equipment, Mr. Bhagwati 
has been helpful to his firm 
and also to the Mills and 
factories who are its clients. 
No wonder Messrs. Associated 
Textile Engineers did not 
take much time to establish 
themselves and their efforts 
have been successful in 
putting Travancore China-clay 
on the industrial map of 
India. 




Mr. D. Ramanna. 
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Spacious Garaging Accommodation. 


THE BANDRA 
BUS CO., LTD., 

Ghodbunder Road, 
Santa Cruz, 
Bombay 22. 



Mr. Akiar Chinoyj^ 

T he Chinoys, well-known for the last forty years as 
automobile pioneers in India, bought oyer the Bandra 
Bus Service in 1938. The concern, when purchased, 
owned just a few good buses and a lot of ramshackle , old 
vehicles. But, the new proprietors were determined to soLye- 
very thoroughly the passenger traffic - problem of the 
Suburbs. , 


They , set about it-, by promoting a limited company 
^ called the Bandra Bus Company Limited, with its office . at 
Santa Cruz. The Board of Directors comprised Sir Sultan 
'' Chinoy as Chairman, Mr. Akbar Chinoy as Managing Director, 
and three other directors. " ' . 
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The Bandra Bus Company, popularly known as the | 
B.B.C., graduallj' replaced all the old buses with the very | 
latest models. These spacious, new buses brought luxurious j 
comfort to the travelling public. This naturally resulted i 
in a heavy increase in traffic and more buses had to be pur- j 
chased. The Bombaj? Garage premises could no longer i 
house the offices and the bus fleet of the Batulra Bus Co. i 
It was therefore resolved to erect a special building and de\‘ote ! 
it entirely to the requirements of the Bandra Bus Co. The i 
new edifice is situated on Ghodbunder Road and consists i 
of an office building, residential quarters for the officers, and ! 
a big depot for garaging the buses. The depot is so designed ! 
that all buses are parked in single file, thus lessening the 
dangers of destruction by fire, etc. j 

.. . 1 

i 

In 1940, when the international situation showed no I 
signs of improving, the Company anticipated a shortage i 
of petrol and began experimenting with a Charcoal Producer i 
Gas Plant, As the experiment proved successful the Com- 
panj’^ converted manj^ of its buses to be operated by gas. 
Thanks to the foresight of the Company, the suburban public ’ 
is now enjoying the same travelling facilities it did before the • 
outbreak of war. 1 


How successful 
been may be 
gauged from the 
fact that an 
average of 10.000 
passengers tra\’cl 
daily by B.B.C. 
buses which 
collectively do 
3,200 miles a day 
on various routes 
which form a 
network over the 
Bombay Suburban 
District. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES j 

I 

I 

The Salt \Vorl:s at Mithapur near Dwarka cater for the salt ncctlr, Ij 
of Bengal. Cement, Sugar, ^latches. Rubber mechanicals and China j| 
clay arc other materials produced in the Slate. Though tlie Stale ;; 
cannot claim many natural and mineral advantages, the vigorous ij 
c.xploitation of its resources is princip.ally responsible for the .springing :! 
up of nerv industries which are helped by the supplj* of electricity and a ij 
well developed port at Oldiamandal. Large ocean going liners call ! 
at this Port which lies midway between Bombay and Karachi and 1 
oilers excellent facilities to industry'. j 

j 

Plans for new industries include the construction of a paper mill in j 
the Navsari District for manufacturing writing paper, kraft paper and j 
straw-board from bamboos and other raw materials which arc plentifid > 
in that area and a glass factory in Baroda. A faclorj' for the nianu- ij 
lacture of pencils is being erected at Potlad. A small Brush Factory ■! 
is already in production. j! 

ij 

i; 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR STARTING NEW ■! 

INDUSTRIES j; 

I I 

To a person who is planning to start a new industry, Baroda Stale ii 
offers splendid facilities for the successful c.xecution of the undertaking. ii 

Whether he is a big capitalist and wants to start a large scale factory :| 

or has only small means and desires to launch a moderate .scheme, h'.- ; 

will find that Baroda slate will provide an ideal field for his acliviti* ! 
The State follows a liberal policy in granting to suitable per on ; ; 

financial assistance and various other concessions to encour.ige is' v.- 
industries. The State is richly endowed with raw material; and is 
well served by railway.s and road communications, Moreov<r. the 
rich province of Gujarat with its .Nourishing agricultur.d jiopulation 
and many industrial centres provide a Avide market for indir.trie ;. 


PORT OKHA 

The new g.atcway to Western, Xortherm and G ntra.l India, P-irt 
Okha, is tlie cheapest and most modern ]>ort eouipped with u.nrival)- d 
facilities for quick and safe discharge of goods i.ndudi:;;; heavy :r..“.'.h;n- 
ciy'. and fragile articles. Extensive sh.ed.s, v,.arehou;ei .--nd 
storage accommodation are available at mederate charge.. 
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The House of 

BALIWALLA & HOMF LIMITED. 

T he position of leadership as optical manufacturers, now enjoyed 
by l^lessrs. Baliwalla it Homi Ltd. is the result of over half a 
centurj’ of perseverance and unselfish work. 

The firm was started on a modest scale at Gunbow street in 1SS6 
by j\Ir. Nowroji J. Baliwalla under the name of " Kowroji & Dinshaw,” 
opticians. Witlun a few years it shifted to Kalbadcvi Koad and 
became well-known there as N. J. Baliwalla it Co. Later on, when 
his son was admitted as a partner in 1911, the name was changed to 
Phiroze N. Baliwalla & Co. 

At that time, pebble lenses were verj' much in vogue in India, and this 
enterprising firm was the first to install machinery to work locally cjdin- 
drical and Compound Pebble Lenses and thus saved the spectacle wear- 
ing public a lot of bother and anno3'ance of ordering each pair of lensc.s 
from England and having to wait several months for their arrival. 

The firm alsotook in its stride the manufacture of gold and silver 
Spectacle Frames, In 1913, ^Ir. Homi Novroji Guzder having joined the 
firm its name was changed to Baliwall.a & Homi, At this tinre, Toric and 
Meniscus Lenses were quite in demand, and, being equipped with new 
prescision machinery the firm was the first to manufacture Toric and 
Meniscus Lenses in India, Later on, the firm introduced in India, the 
manufacture of Invisible Bifocal Lenses and all kinds of complicated 
lenses in Crookes Glass, which absorbed all Ultra-Violet harmful raj'fi. 

They are the largest optical manufacturers in India, and thej' have- 
been awarded several Gold Medals at the various Industrial Exhibitions. 
Specimen of their lenses, have been acquired b}’ several Museums in 
India. The}' have been appointed opticians to H.E. Sir Roger Lumley, j 
Governor of Bombaj', and have latch' been appointed to Rn\'al Indi.-in 
NaN*}'. Several ruling Princes, such as H.H. The Mahamja Saheb of ! 
Bikaner, H.H. The Jam Saheb of Navanngar, H.H. The Mnhar.aja of || 

Kashmere, have bt-en 
greatlv satisfied with tlv,- -j 

special lenses that have !( 

been mamifactured fftr !■ 

them, as well as an Inde- i; 

pendent Monarch in the ■*! 

person of His Majesty, the j. 

King of Afghanistan. 

i! 

Enterprise and Progre'-: 
arc tlie firm’s w.atch- 
word, and the narne of 
Baliwalla ih Horni Ltd. i-; 
stT.ont'mous v.dth the p:o- 
■ “ "■'•■inddevtdopr.'rents of j 
and opticalh-r;- ' 



A battery of machines at work In a 
corner of the factory. 
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BEGG, SUTHERLAND & CO., LTD 

THE OLDEST MERCANTILE HOUSE 
WITH THE MOST MODERN METHODS IN 
C A W N P O R E 
{Northern India) 





a 







D 











V. 





SUTHERLAND HOUSE 


Managing Agents of f 

THE ELGIN MILLS CO., | SAMASTIPUR CENTRAL 


LTD. 

CAWNPORE TEXTILES, 
LTD. 

BRUSHWARE, LTD. 

THE SARAN ENGINEER- 
ING CO., LTD. 

CAWNPORE SUGAR 
WORKS, LTD. 

CHAMPARUN SUGAR CO., 
LTD. 

RYAM SUGAR CO., LTD. 


SUGAR CO., LTD. 

THE PURTABPUR CO., 

LTD. 

THE BALRAMPUR SUGAR 
CO., LTD. 

' I 

Agents for : 

THE CAWNPORE ELEC- 

TRIC SUPPLY CORPORA- 
TION, LTD. 

THE ALLIANCE ASSU- 

RANCE CO., LTD. 


Telegraphic & Cable Address: •• BEGG, CAWNPOREc” 

Codes used : Western Union, A. B. C. (5th Edition) and Bentley’s 

Complete Phrase Code, 

Postal Box No.21, CAWNPORE. 

London Agents BEGG, ROBERTS & CO., 138, Lead enhall Street, E.C. 3. 
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Bharat Building, Lahore. 


THE BHARAT INSURANCE 00., LTD. 

Head Office : BHARAT BUILDING, LAHORE. 


B ack in 1896, Lahore saw her 1938 was Rs. 22/S per 
the birth of one of the first Rs. 1,000 on whole life and Rs. 

purely Indian Life Insur- 17/8 on endowment policies, 

ance Companies. " The Tlie current rate of inter- 

Bharat”, true to its mediate bonuses stands 

name, ^was Indian in \ . x at the handsome amount 

' capital, management, / • ’ ’ , \ of Ks. 20 and Rs. 16 

direction and outlook. /■ \ respectively. 

Just over one thou- ; .\ Bharat offers a 

sand rupees was / J-\. range of differ- 

Bharat's premium • .1 ont policies to its 

income during the ' insurers, some with 

first 9 months, the \ ^ j quite unique features 

humble foundation on \ V ^ affording 

which today’s nation- \ \:r- r .- i-r.f' . / great advantages and 

,1%'ide business with a \ V.’-r, \ -r' / facilities, 

yearly premium income \ -'i'!/ ' • / The company is | 

of Rs. 40 laklis and a year- fortunate in having on j 

ly average of Rs. 20 lakhs ^ its board eminent Indian | 

of claims paid was built. industrialists led by the j 

Bharat has ever stood like Se/h R. Dalinia, Chairman Seth Ram |j 

i a rock through storms of Chairman. ' Krishna Dalmia. Bharat |i 

i war, calamities, floods, is one of the foremost i| 

famines, earthquakes, depres- and strongest life offices in i; 

; sions, foreign competition and tlie country as will be seen from |j 

j financial slumps. Even in these tliese figures. 

I war years Bharat's march of Total claims paid exceed 

■ jj progress and prosperity conti- Rs. 2 Crores 36 lakhs. Life ! 

J ji nucs unimpeded. Fund exceeds Rs. 2 Crorec 

;| The bonus declared for the Total Assets lis. 2 Crores cfc a 

,’j quinquennium ending in Decern- half. 
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BOMBAY CYCLE & MOTOR 
AGENCY LTD. - Bombay. 

BOMBAY’S OLDEST MOTOR DEALERS. 


O NE of the earliest pioneers of the Motoring 
Industry'' in India, and, certainly, the 
oldest existing Motor Agency in Bombay 
is Tlic Bombay Cycle & Jlotor Agency Ltd., 

^vhich had its beginnings in the Bombay 
I Cj'^clc Agency formed in 1S85 to carry on the 
business of importers of bicycles. By 1900 
the firm had come into prominence as Agents 
for a number of well-known English, Continen- 
tal and American makes of motor cars and 
motor cj'clcs. In 1914 the Company secured 
the Sole Agency of Dodge Cars and Trucks, 
and the concern was converted into a 
Limited Company in 1919. When in 1927 
the Dodge Corporation was amalgamated with the Chrj'.sler 
Corporation, the Company also acquired the agency for Chrysler cans. 

Business expansion continued. In 1931, the Company acquired I 

the Wolsclcj' premises on Sandhurst Road in the ver^' heart of the Motor ! 

Capital of Bombay, and made it a striking building with extension.s !j 

and improvements. In 1931 too the Management of the Bombay ji 

Cycle & Motor Agency Ltd., decided they should start an Assembly II 

Plant of their own in Bombay. Indian workers were trained up to '! 

turn out just as good work as any factory-finished product in England |i 

and America. The Assembly Plant of the Bombay Cycle & 'dotor ! 

Agency Ltd. is run so efficiently that it would be most difficult for 
I the keenest and most experienced observer to detect any difiercnce i 
between a Car assembled, painted and finished in tlie Cornp.ariy'.s 
Assembly Pl.ant and one received direct from th.e foreign factoK-. 

The Assembly Plant turns out five to si.x complete cars a week. ' ; 

j 

i The driving personality behind the Company has been, since 1900, 

Mr. Kharshedji Limji. He became by hard work and force of character 
the Agent and Director of the Companj' in 1919. Mr. Kharshedji i-; 
i still at its head. 

1SS5 to 1942 — 57 years of continuous business, is the proud record 
of the Bombay Cycle ic Motor Agency Ltd. 



Kh-trshfdji Lintji, Ezj.J.P. 
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THE BOMBAY SHROFFS (BANKERS) 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

233, Shroff Bazar, BOMBAY. 

FOUNDATION 

T his association w.ns founded in igio under 
the name and style of the Bombay 
Shroffs' {Indigenous Bankers') Associa- 
tion. Jt has now been converted .and registered 
as the Bombay Shroffs [Bankers) Association, 

Limited as from 17th October 19.^1. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sir Chnnilal Bhaichand Mehta [President) ; 

Mr. Mohanlal Ambahal Parikh [Vice-President) ; 

Mr. Jayantilal Maneklal Shah [Hon. Secretary); 

Mr. i’opatlal Hakamchand Shah [Hon. Secretary) ; 

' Mr. Shivlal Chhotalal Shah ; Mr. Mangulal Tri- 
kamlal ; Mr. Kalyandas Bhaidas Shroff ; Mr. 

Manilal Tribhovandas ; Mr. Shankcrlal Chandu- 
lal ; Mr. Ganpatlal Rughnathdas ; Mr.Bhaga’anji 
Bhanji ; Mr. Vithalrai Manilal ; Mr. Kantilal Kesliavlal ; Mr. Nagin- J| 
das Govardhandas Shah ; Mr. Bhikhabhai Laxmidas ; Mr. Lalchand jj 

Hirachand ; Jlr. Chhotalal Mansuklilal ; Mr. Chhotalal Sankle.shwar ; |j 

Mr. Jcthalal Jckisandas ; Mr. Shaptilal Mag.anlal ; Mr. Chimanlal i| 
Kcvaldas ; Mr. Mohanlal Maganlal ; Mr. Nagindas Gordhandas ; 

Ikir. Lallubhai Karamchand ; Sir. Nagardas Ranchhoddas ; Mr. Tara- ! 
chand Narbheram ; Mr. IManilal Ramchand ; Mr. Jaj'antilal GangatJas ; ji 
Mr. Hirakal Vallavbhai ; Mr. Dhirajlal Gopalji ; Mr. Chnnilal Wajlal ij 
Mody, B.A. [Secrctafy). !> 

This association is working for the common and collective good j; 
of the shroffs [Bankers) tliroughout India. It.s all-India representative ji 
character is accepted by the Provincial ' and Central Government;-, j- 
Reserve Bank and oUicr bodies and institutions. i! 

OBJECTS 1= 

The objects of the association are ; To foster harmony amongst 'i 
I Shroffs and commission agents and to promote and protect their 

interests; to Correspond with public bodies and otht‘-’'s on nnatter’ ; 

:i pertaining to the objects of the association ; to make repre- entruions 

:i to Local and Central Governments on any matter affecting tn-ide. 

commerce, banking and industry of the country; to make r>:!<s 
i and regulations for Hundis ; to hear and decide matters referred for 
) arbitration. 

f The a.ssociation supplies Hundi forms to it.s inemLe:;: a.s v.els a-, to 

; non-members almost at the cost price so as to bring intv i;‘e or.- 
stamdard Hundi form throughout India. 



Sir Chir.iUt /J. IfihU, 

J.P.. 

{Presutff.: cj Ihf 
Asrcditticn.) 
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T he firm of W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., the present head of which is 
Sir Joseph Kay, who has associated with him a Board of whole- 
time service Directors, viz : Messrs. Baker, Moir, Ferard, Slater; 
Everitt and Jenkins, dates back to the year 1895, when the late Mr. 
Bradbury, in conjunction with the late Mr. W. H. Brady, commenced 
business in partnership as Machinery Agents and Importers and 
advisers on all matters technical relating to the Cotton TextUe Industry. 
The business soon assumed considerable proportions and," &s was to 
be expected, progressed rapidly. , The Managing Agency of one or two 
Mills was taken over by them some 40 years ago. , - 

FAST PROGRESS. 


In the year 1913 the firm was converted into a private limited 
liability Company under the name and style of W. H. Brady & Co., 
Ltd., with its head office in Bombay, and Branches at Calcutta, Cawn- 
pore, Madras, Ahmedabad, and Manchester, England. As the busi- 



ness had still further progressed, the restrictions in the Articles of 
Association which kept the Company in close hands were lifted in 1928. 
The Capital was also increased and today it is a joint-stock Company 
without any restrictions on its shares. 

The operations of the concern now cover a very wide field, but for 
many years its main business was closely connected vdth the cotton 
textile trade in India, and many large contracts have been undertaken. 
In several cases orders for complete Cotton and Woollen Mills hav§ 
been placed in its hands and executed to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chasers. The Textile Machinery Import Department is keenly alive 
to all changes w'hich take place in textile methods and is always ready 
to advise on up-to-date systems and to supply machinery in keeping 
with the changes w'hich constantly take place in the manufacture of 
cotton and silk goods of all descriptions. 

ENGINEERING SECTION. 

Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., have a very large general engi- 
neering connections. They carry comprehensive -stocks of the manufac- 
tures of a number of British firms, who are generally recognised as makers 
of the highest repute ; amongst them may be mentioned Hopkinsons, 
Ltd., of Huddersfield, Herbert Morris, Ltd., of Loughborough, G. & J> 
Weir, Ltd., of Glasgow, The Renold & Coventry Chain Co., Ltd.,' The 
Hoffmann Mfg. Co., Ltd., Geo. Kent, Ltd., etc., etc. . They also act 
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as Agents for Duncan Stewart & Co.. Ltd., of Glasgow, having supplied 
to India a number of complete sugar factories fabricated by this firm, 

TEXTILE INTERESTS. 

In addition to the large machinery' busincs.s which Mes^r,?. W. H. 
Brady* & Co., Ltd., do, they are also Managing Agents for The Col.’.ba 
Land fc Mill Co., Ltd., The New Great Ea.stcrn S. A: \V. Co., Ltd., The 
Xcw City of Bombay Mfg. Co., Ltd., and also The Empire Dyeing A' 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., .so that the Company is directly’ and indirectly clo-ely 
connected with the textile trade. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

In their Agency’ and General Department they’ have control of tlic 
management of The Belapur Co., Ltd. This Pioneer Company manu- 
factures pure Indian sugar from cane which is grown entirely on its own 
estate by the most modern methods, and is one of the largc.st of its land 


COMPANY. Ltd, 


BOMBAY. 


in India. This Company’ has recently’ erected a new factory vhich is 
the most up-to-date in India. They’ also control the Cax'ton Pres.;, 
which undertakes nil kinds of printing and book-binding work. 

IMPORT AGENCIES. 

Messrs. W. H. Brady A: Co., Ltd., also handle seve ral important 
agencies for goods which are consumed in India, and have built up a 
very’ extensive connection with the Baraar Dealers wh.o import juo- 
prietary articles, such as Nicholson Eilc.s, Ncttlcfold Screws and Fignode 
Steel Strapping, etc. 

INSURANCE. 

Insurance is another important lino of burir.c w ’.vith which the 
Company has been connected for .a con'idcrable nuinlKr of ye.in-. 
They’ have an c.xpert stnfi, control agencies of hrst-cla- ;. ILdtish v.iA 
Indian Insurance Companies, and .aye .al way's in a position to give arl'. ice 
on and transact practically all classes of In.'-uranre bu‘. ine :.'; ’with the 
exception of Life insurance. 

In a. brief resume of th.c Comp.any's op':- rat ions of thr- d'Ocripti'-n, 
it is impossible to enumerate a complete hst of rdrmc f-.r •.'.hern ti.-y act 
as representatives, but the Company is ’.vt-ll-.knowii to L- a. pro. ' t-. - , 
and live House, with e.xperts in ♦•.ach branch, rmd is alwav; epm to 
liandle lines of merchandise both :or import and export. 
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THE BRITISH INDIA S. N. CO. 

T here is probably no shipping company with Indian trade and connections which 
from its very start has been so closely , connected with India or whose enterprise in the 
early days w’as of such mutual benefit to the Company and to Indian sea transport 
as the British India Steam Navigation Company, or as it was first known, the Calcutta-Bunna 
Steam Navigation Company. The Company was founded in Calcutta by Mr. Robert 
Mackenzie who .was engaged in a general raerchanting business there and who took into 
partnership a young man Mr. William Mackinnon. The partners were building up a con- 
siderable business and for the shipment of their goods to other ports of India, they used 
whatever coastal shipping was available and had from experience full knowledge of the 
difficulties and delays which at that time hampered Indian trade. . In 1854, the East India 
Company called for offers for a contract for transport of mails, passengers and cargo by steam 
between Calcutta and Burma, and Mackinnon and/Mackenzic raised sufficient capital between 
them and amongst their friends to allow them to tender for the contract. When they secured 
this, they bought two small steamers, the “ Baltic ” and *' Cape of Good Hope ” and formed a 
Company for the running of the sendee under the title of the Calcutta-Burma Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. It began with a fortnightly sendee between Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon and 
Moulmcin. 





B.I. Liner ‘‘Amra”, built just before the War. 


This, it will be remembered, was at-a time when steam transport in India and the East, 
especially was struggling against many difficulties. The engines of those, da3^ had low 
efficiency and a high coal consumption. Docking and repair facilities for steamers were ako 
lacking and although the new Company was not the first to attempt steam transport in 
Indian waters, others had lost heavily on their venture. The Calcutta and Burma Steam „ 
Navigation Company, however, began to forge slowly ahead, and although they were hard 
hit by the loss of two of their steamers, the “ Cape of Good Hope ” being sunk by collision 
in the Hooghly and a new ship the “ Calcutta ’’ wrecked on. the Wicklow Coast on her way out 
from the builders, tw’o new steamers were added to the fleet and orders were placed for two 
more. ‘ 

In 1862, Mackinnon and Mackenzie offered not only to renew their existing mail contract 
but also put forward a project for the new development of other lines round the Indian Coast 
and to adjacent ports.. They proposed to run one line to ports of the Persian Gulf and others 
eastward, to Singapore and Malacca Straits ports. The proposal was so daring that there 
was considerable hesitation and doubt as to the possibility of a contract being carried out. 

Up to that time, no steamers had been able to continue an all-the-year-round coastal service 
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n;!ainf t the scar-onal rnony^ioTi':, 
whilo the condition!- ol po--tai 
fcn’iccf. e';>cdnJIy round the 
l’cr?i.in Gulf, ncrc in a state of 
(ii.ios. I'osta) .irrsnp' tnrnt^ 
had to 1« condudcfl with n 
ntimter of Guii Oiicls vbo 
could pivc no truarontcc of 
regularity or safety ami had 
to lie bril'Ctl or others ifo 
induced to cany out their part 
of the tvorh by Iribiiie pav- 
incnts. Piracy was rife in the 
Straits and Seas of Singapore 
and Jfalacca and even 
ttcamere were not immune 
from attach, especially on the 
fairly frequent occasions when 
engine breakdoi\*ns left a steamer lulpless against the attach of atmiei* pirate 
prnhus. 


These dangers anti difTiciiIties were thought to l>e more than any Company eceih! over- 
come, but at last the Supreme Council of the Govcmincnt J!)epartme"nf was •!!,‘y:!;i''nllv rrn- 
vinced to make a contract and give the new services a trial. The nam'' of the Ct riipariv 
was then changed to the one which it has carried cvr r since — tlie Pritbh India Ste.am Naviga- 
tion Company, eras it is generally known over the whole of the the Ikl. 


Further trotiWrs were met, especiaUy when five steam"rs, including two completrlv r.' w, 
were lost in cyclones, but the lost ships were replaced, additional ones added and the tnail 
sailings increased. 


In tSOq, the opening of the Suer Can.al brought a no!^! ol eomjaetition from nr w Companies 
and steamers which broke into the established trade cl the 11,1. with the advanlage of ming ' 

what was then regarded as the greatest advance in strain m-ivigation, tk.e new and ccorurni'-al ! 

compound steam engines. The B.l. practicallv had to re-engine the whrd'’ of their fie-f. but 
were now able to send their ships through the. Canal to England to have this u ork cairi-d on!, ! 
pus led to the opening of a new service between England and th^ East and anoth'-r l»r*ween 
l-ondon and East .Africa- In if Sr, a contract was made with the Qiif-n’l.ind Gcvcrrimen? 
for a monthly service between London and P.-lsbane bv fh" To.rros Stmifs. Ohi'-^thm ne'e 1,' 
raised to non-Anstrali.an Companies l-ejng eng.igf d in this tr.rde. Jo the II. I. in j‘f ‘6 .acquirr.', 1' 
an inierust in the .Australian Steam Navigation Cornpanv which, .amrdg.imatfif v, i!}, thr j' 
Queensland Steam Shipping Company, fonneq t;,r. Aurtr.da'iari tlnited Sie.un N'avigati' n i 
Company, which remains one of the associated compani''s of the 15.1. / 

i 



/if! rrti7j B. I. Liner " Bastnata 


Tlie story of the Chainuandiip of the bate Lord Inrhcape and ti;' i;';-; ’.'uiwr.? ur .br 
him which led to the am.algani.ation of the B.l. with the P.f.O. in lOJt i: .'.I’, t<vr rc'rr.t ar.d »if'! 
known a hiito.ry to rrjrxat here. Emm the earlifs t d.iy£ of t.hc I-'.L, thr-i.' '■■•rrj'* ' have .‘•Iftav 
fitted in uscfuliy with tliosr' ol the P. ic O. and the arnal CTiIy f* jfj tl.*’'** 

ties lieing more dosely dr.vivw. Ep to the outbreak of war. t!v B I . Servvr* Wf;e rpw--* 
v.ast network over the whole of ttie and Cjentering cu U'Ai.\ t vtee..*,,'. t-u a>>d 

Ear East down to .Australia, We-tward to the p.-man Gulf, P-’rti tf rl-.-; It-d. to 

England, Tlie Comp.any had then tno.w ooeac-gcur.g nrdk pa*'--. a.nd e.rgo 'irej;,---, 
urider its Hou.se Hag than any oUst fhj,op;ug fi.-.mpany in th'* Tl.;- n. i:-;.' a 

striking evidence of the sueo-si of a little Company vvhi-'h v'e- f. !ar.>d h- t th;-.;. a t**;;! .rv 
ago witli two sjurdl ste.asn'Ts, and that very estm'kV. of th* Oi.-r.'.panv'-; , ate; i - -v 

also of the in’inendous rapj.T'ion in niirh !>,ev have ;,'..”rd ri'jnSisr. vu t.'.-d- 

and eomiceroi'. Nothing may K’ said now of tVe w-c;',: the tlcK'cnrb g":, re.^ a-. 5 

there estaldishtnenis. are rt’rag''d in the war, V ;t thtrr wgj os .tair.'.y l-e a {Teat d-.'s < f thjt 
to I'O told adtir our day cf Vi' tory Las corn-'. 


I 


Certsia it is that cow, as in the pa; 
senirt- of the Icdian-lcm E.E 


as hit gc->3 rtatcc to l>e prru 5 1 


! tie 
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BRUNTON&Co., ENGINEERS, LIMITED. | 

(Incorporated in Br. India.) il 

SHIP-BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS, COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA. || 

U 

\\ 

Mar.agijig Agents : |1 

A. V. Thomas & Co,, Ltd., | 

ALLEPPEY. I 

We began over So years ago in tlic ancient and hi.storicnl Scapoit | 

of Cochin, now a Major Port of India. We liave c.\panded with the |j 
development of the Port and have tlie honour of an aj>jK>intTnent :is jj 
Boat-builders in Ordinart* to H. E. The Governor of Mndra'^. !| 

ji 

Our Workshop and Press arc at Cochin, rvhilc our l^oat-building jj 
Yards and Foundry are at Vypeen on the ojipo.site shore. We construct i 
Wooden and Steel .ships of about looo tons, build Motor T\igs, Barfus ; 
and Boats, Speed Launches, Sailing Cruisers, Dinghies, Life Boat*;, etc. j 
At our ship-building yards at Vypeen we undertake rcj>air.s to Steamers, ! 
Machinery, etc., besides the manufacture and fabrication of Structural tj 
I Steel Works, Castings, Iron Pipes and .special Non-ferreous and Alloy || 

j Castings, and also Industrial Itlachincry for Soap, Textile, Tea, Rubber i| 

j and Coir Factories, Sugar Mills, etc. ji 

j At present all our resources have been placed at the disposal of ;j 

I the Government and we are actively engaged in the execution of i| 

j Xaval, Admiralty and Government of India Supply Department jl 

I orders. 'i 


Due provision has been made to meet the enlarged Engineering 
requirements of the Country in peace time. 
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The CENTRAL BANK 


T he idea of starting a purely 
Indian bank was first con- 
ceived in the year 19 ir by the 
late Sir Sorabji N. Poclikhanawala, 
who was fired with the ambition 
to venture into a region which was 
practically the monopoly of British 
and foreign institutions. He had 
to his credit some years’ practical 
experience at the Chartered Bank, 
and also held an important position for 
five years at the Bank of India. 

THE DREAM FULFILLED. 

The Central Bank of India came 
into being on the 21st day of December, 

1911. From the verj’- start, it had to 
face many difficult situations .which 
were at once in the nature of an 
opportunity and a trial. 

The Bank was singularly fortunate 
in ha^'ing Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as 

its 'first Chairman. He rendered invaluable assistance to Sir. Poch- 
khanawala in guiding the destinies of the Bank during the earlier years. 



The late Sir Sorabji N. Pochkhinaxeala. 


Frequently, the Bank 
thanks to its sound general 
and the Management, it 
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Mr. H. C. Captain. 


has had to encounter squally weather but, 
policy and the prudence of the Directorate 
not only withstood all the shocks, but 
actually emerged stronger and sounder on 
each occasion. 

In 1923, two epoch-making events of 
great significance took place, namely, the 
Central Bank’s assumption of control 
over the Union Bank of India, and the 
amalgamation of the Tata Industrial 
■ Bank and the Central Bank. 

The Union Bank had. been started 
in 1918 by a few Marwari merchants with 
a huge subscribed capital of Rs. 4 cror^. 
But the Bank did not get on well and it 
looked as if it would be compelled to close 
down. • Mr. Pochkhanawala came on the 
scene to rescue it. Negotiations were 
soon completed and the Central took over ■ 
the management of the Union Bank. 
That the "Union Bank has profited enor- 
mously is proved by its rapid, recovery 
and subsequent progress. 
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OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

The amalgamation of the Tata Bank u-ith the Central is another 
remarkable episode. Established in 1917, the Tata Bank experienced 
a sudden and inexplicable breakdown in 1923. Mr. Pochkhanawala 
boldly took the initiative and mooted the idea that the Central might 
absorb the Tata Bank. The amalgamation was a signal triumph as 
is proved by the unbroken record of successes which attended the 
Central Bank in subsequent j^ars. 

Prior to the advent of the Central Bank, all banlts used to confine 
their activities to banking operations pure and simple. Of the striking 
features in the Central's comprehensive scheme of national service 
may be mentioned the Home Savings Scheme, the Safe Deposit ^^ault, 
the Executor and Trustee Department, Depositors’ Benefit rnsurance, 
the Ladies’ Department, and the Cash Certificates. 

THE PASSING OF A GREAT FINANCIER. 

^937 Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala, the foiinder-manager of the, 
Bank, passed away. As The Times of India once pointed out, *' there 
is no single person in India today to whom Indian indigenous banking 
owes a greater debt of gratitude than to Mr. Pochkhanawala On 
his death, the Chairman of the Bank, Sir Phiroze Sethna, was appointed 
Managing Director and Mr. H. C. Captain, the Secretary- of the Bank, 
was appointed Manager. On the death of the Honb’le Sir Phiroze 
in 1938, the chairmanship passed on to Sir H. P. Mody, while Mr. H. C. 

Captain became the General Man- 
ager. On Sir H.P.Mody’s becom- 
ing Supply Member, Government 
of India, Mr. Haridas Madhavdas 
was appointed Chairman of the 
Bank and Mr. H. C. Captain its 
Managing Director. In charge of 
Mr. Captain the Bank is today 
successfully weathering all the 
storms of a war-torn world. 


RETROSPECT. 

Out of the tiny acorn foivn 
in 1911 has sprung up the mighty 
oak which we witness tCKlay v.itli 
its branches spread throu.ghout 
the length and breadth of this va it 
sub-continent. Viliile ndh-ring 
to the orthodox canons of f.^iund 
banking the Central has abo 
progressive in prDvidin;t better 
and more varied faci’itie.; i jr t';** 


I 






' 4 ' 


-r 





-LV. Haiidas hladhavdas. 


benefit of the p'.-d 


bhc. 
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" C I P L fi " 

• Indians Foremost 
Chemical & Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratories 

T he Chemical, Industrial & Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Ltd., 
briefly known as " Cipla", was registered in August, 1935, as a 
public limited Company and ofiicially inaugimated in April. 
1937, when a number of preparations were placed in the market for the 
use of the medical profession and the public. j 

During the short period of its existence " Cipla ” has made rapid j 
strides in the field of chemical and pharmaceutical industr>’ under the 
able guidance of its Technical and Managing Director, Dr. K. A. 
Hamied, d.sc., m.a., rh.D., a.i.c., f.c.s., m.l.c. 

The house of " Cipla ” is wellknown for its liigh class pharmaceu- 
tical and fine chemical preparations. New products have been made 
for the first time in India, such as. Pyridin-B-carbo\ylicaciddicthjda- 
mide, a product sold under the proprietarj’’ name of *' Cardiamid " 
Cipla, which has now been included in the British Pharmacopoeia 
under the name “ Nikethamide " Cipla” has also succeeded in 
making Dchydrocholic Acid known to the public and the medical 
profession under the name “ Neocholin Among various other chemi- 
cals manufactured by ” Cipla ” mention must be made of Nicotinic Acid, 
Calcium Lactate, Calcium Lactobionate, Ephedrinc Hydrochloride, 
j Acriflavin, Cafleine, Sulphonamidc soluble and rubnim. The manu- 

‘ facture of alkaloids and other active constituents from indigenous drugs 

; is being carried on by the house of " Cipla ” and rapid progress has 

; been maintained. Perhaps, " Cipla ” is tlie only firm manufacturing 

Emetine Hydrochloride in India and probably in tiie East. 

I Since the outbreak of War, " Cipla ” has been able to help the 

medical profession and the public by manufacturing and supplying 
i many of the products which were being imported from foreign countries. 

I '* Cipla ” products are being extensively used in all the neighbouring 

'} countries, ric., Afgh.anistan, Egjyt, Iran, Iraq, etc. “Cipla” has 

taken part in War clTort by supplying various medicines and drugs to 
the Supply Dept,. Government of India, including some very important 
medicines which were not manufactured in India up to now. 

Besides the manufacture of pharmaceutical products and fine j! 
chemicals, research work on a number of problems is being ceaseless!}’ ll 
carried on by experienced and well-qualified chemists, " i‘! 



Central Provinces 
yndicate Hm'ted 


NAGPUR- 

■ (l„cotpor=W? in India 1- 

, Office— CW\\ >5agpvir. 

’^cPisicr^A Ojjic •* . 

,,JeMinin,in.nstnvin..eCen«.---^ 
Pioneersmt ^ 

,erar lot the last lony y ^ * , • , 

irdagarh, ';ij^j^i„dv(ara and »«« 

.ffienes m Chh ^ 

Managing ^ 

■for' the excavation and io^ 

Iron ore to Messrs. The t.. ^ 

* ;^,,eslnMagpnt,Bhandara; 

Proprietors of 

and Balaghat districts. ^ ^ 

* Oil Bistnhntiog 

, the Western India o . 

Managing Agents ^ 

-r jv A ■Rnmhay. 
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THE CHITALDRUG OIL & 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, LTD. 

Registered Office — CHITALDRUG (Mysore State). 


T he Chitaldrug Oil & 
Industrial Co., Ltd., was 
started with the object 
of manufacturing edible and 
! non-edible oils of quality and 

I oil cakes graded for cattle 

1 feeding and manure, and with 

i the object of investigating 

I certain possible substitutes 

for Olive oil, invalid foods, 
and with the object of manu- 
facturing on a commercial 
scale products of high protein 

content. 

i 

The Company has a vcr>’ 
i influential and efficient direc- 

! toratc with Mr. S. Veeraba- 

j sappa, B.A., LL.B., President, 

i District Board, Chitaldrug, 

i as Chainnan. 



Photo taken after Rajainantra J’ratina 
K. F. .Anantharanian, Esq., 
.Minister for Peventic and Finance, laid 
the foundation stone to the Company's 
factory buildings at Chitaldiug, 


|i The rich resources of raw materials available in the locality, tlie 

j liberal policy of the Government of My.sore in affordint: seviral ron- 
i cessions to industrial enterprises, the efficient management of tin- 
i Company, by Messrs. Jaidas & Co., all augur well for the succt ’ s of th.i ' 

j venture. The availability of large (]uantities of oil seeds in ami 

around Chitaldrug, which today arc being exported to outsuh- m.ir! ' - 
; and the large imports of oils and oil products inttj .Mysore indicat" t:.'- 
great scope for the successful working of the Company. 


I His Holiness Sri Javadeva Jagadgiirii Murngl'.a.rajendr;! Mai: 

j swamiji. His Holiness Jagadguru Sree Sivakuinar;-. E.'ija l>' -i!;* r.i'.r.'. 
j Mahaswamiji of Sirigere i^Iutt and Sir .Mirra M. Ismail, Kt., e.j.i o.; .: .. 
i Ex-Dewan of Mysore, have all bles-ed tins conijeniy and !< r.t tie n 

I support to the new venture. Mr. J. Md. Imam, ii..\., M. r, , .Mini-;< r fi-: 

i education, Mr. H. B. Gundappagowda. b.a.. n.i... Mini-t' r fi r l oM e 
j Health and Local Self-Government, Mr. D. H. Chandia.-ei-.har.ny;,!.. 

' B.L., the first president of the Keformed Legi-latnre in .Mt- n- and L. . 

Ikittaswamy, b.l.. m.l.c., and otlier prominent p- oi a- of M>' ■ 

f have spoken vert- highly about the pr<.--i>.-cts of thi- e' rnj ni.y. 


The Government of Mysore have waived 
on the land acejuired for the comp.any's factorit 
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MOUSE OF CHINOYS 


V. ' V 

' V r ; V ' ■* ’ 





A i\rONG the famous Houses Sei^'mg 
India, The Bombay Garage 
can easily claim the reputation of 
being the leading Automobile House. This 
premier position and reputation ’ is . the 
result of 38 5’’cars of steady and -consistent 
progress and represents the perseverance, 
foresight and character of the men behind 
the organization. 

The immense popularity Chernolet 
today enjo3'’s in Western India is due to the 
thorough ma- 




X r * 

„;.;4 




> f. 


nagement and 
efficient servnee 
^ established by 

of Dealer and 

Sir Rahimioola M. Chinoy. Branch organi- 
sations cover- 
ing practically one-fourth of Indiai In 
1933 Refrigeration was added --'to the 
franchises already held by this firm. Most 
of the important Mills, Hospitals, Factories, 
Schools, Government and public institu- 
tions have since been equipped with one or 
another type of Frigidaire installation 
supplied by the Bombay Garage. 

\^T\at India owes today for Radio commu-' 

cJiication is also 


due to this 
firm because it 
was m ig'22 

the^Con^ ' 

‘ pany obtained 

''‘■' f the representa- Sir. Sultan Chinoy. 

-.P tion of Marco- ' 

p'-l ■*’’ Wireless Telegraph .Company, Ltd;, 

‘ as the Sole Agents for , external communi- ' 

cations and the Entertainment field. The 
Vp establishment of the Indian Radio Tele^J 

pp 3 vC- 4 graph Company Limited (now'" knoam as - 
■ ; r 'C' The Indian Radio '& Cable -Communica- 

tions Company Limited), for rvliom/they 
- Secretaries & Treasurers, is , note- 

r .*rrA 'P .. 3 :'))'’-- worthy in that this is the first ' Indian 

Company to be entrusted with a service of 
ilfr. Nurmahomed M. Chinoy. such public utility aiid importance: ' 


-iry-S* * 

■■ 

’ “f 3 


g'S'ii T-'- 5 

< t ^ ** *■ v,' 




‘ 'S' 


♦'e: '-.I ' I' 


Sir. Sultan Chinoy'. 


" M 

-■y, , VK 




Favwus Houses Sovinc- Indiu. 


‘ .o 






i r" 


f • 


:r:^ 


: \Vi\- 


;!• 


‘.1 


't: 




Vx 

'_J '■ •* ^.w" . ' 

ffl#- 

». 

irjo4 


A~ in 

\\’<'rM, '.'O a'-'-n in < u i'.' avai 
I’liblic aliair-- 'l,‘- uf 

('hini»y> hna |'5.sy< J 
))f>rtanl part and 
witli; ity ari' u!:t- 

r-') ; 'y i Versa! (..■‘'t'. cin. 

'r!i<‘ f'! tin- 

^('m]^any, Sir Kaliirnt.- <!■•. 
!l r ' ! Chin'>y, is a }■!!•.> rtor !.; 

’■t? j '■ sewnil jinj’'!)tt.!nt ji'i;)! 
;*rs._; Sleek Cninpani''-^ u.i- 
y. Mayor of Ijei’U'.iv. i- ,! 

^ iiK-mber of tli" (.V.u!',. i! <.( 

SlaU; and is tin- ]'.e.---n1 
riiairni.in of tin !e'.:i 
Board of tlic Imperial Bank of India. He was tJu- 1 'n ■ !<!< lU of tJn- 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce ami Imltislry. i!-' i- a! i 
connected witli several benevolent and pliilanllirojiu'. mstitiilin:! .. 

To Sir Sultan Chinoy, .Manaydny' Directtir of the Coinjciny. i' 
due the honour of having been tiie "pilot ’ of tie- Home sime i\ - 
inception. His dynamic personality, his bnsine-- ability and hi-, 
farsighted policy have earned for him a great name in the lui'-in' - 
world. Sir Sultan is also very acti\'e]y interested in important public 
and civic aflair.s. He too was Mayor of Bombay, is a Director of tlm 
Reserve Bank of India and is connected with nninerous (rther in-f itiUioU'-. 

Mr. Xnrmahomed M. Chinoy. the third direi tor, in mhiition to 
making his own conlriimtion to the develojunent of the linn lias deviated 
considerable lime to the problem of Transport and Roads. H<' hohb, a 
directorship of the Central Bank of India, is Chairman of tlw Mot,,;- 
.Mamifncturer.s and Inijiorters’ .\s,;ociation Limned, I'rendeiit of lie- 
I'edcration of Motor Transport Development .Is-f.eiaf jon, .Ib-mb-r. 
.Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
trade interests to the Covernment of 
Chinoy is director in charge of the 
Southern Mahralta Countn.- with 
Gulamhnsein IL Chnu>y 
is Director in charge of 
Finance and Mr. Habib 
X. Chinoy, Director • -'Ci 
in charge of Refrigera- 
tion. • r -- 

T he* 1 louse of - “ — • 

Chinoys IS a fitting me- 
morial to the late Mr. 

I'araibhoy M. Chinov 
wliose name the com- 
pany perpetuates b\- 
worthily follov.-ing hi 
the KKUsteps of It-. 
illustrious founder. 


He h.d a (k-put.-.t!,,;) .,f 

Imh.i. .’dr. I.'our.iahoim d 1- 
Cotnjiany'.s bmam--- in tla 
head (luarter.-. at I’ojim 


r~*. 
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THE 



MONWEALTH TRUST, 

LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Tiles, Textiles and Steel Safes. 

Indian Head Office — Calicut, Malabar. 

Commonwealth Trust, Limited, was instituted in London in 

1919, by arrangement with the Secretarj’^ of State for India, for 
taking over and administering certain factories in Madras Presidency. 
The Company having been formed as a practical ■ expression of the 
principle that commercial 
development in India should 
be in the interests of the 
inhabitants, the dividend 
payable to its shareholders 
is limited to 5% per- annum, 
and all surplus profits earned 
in India go to a body of Trus- 
tees, to be used for religious 
and charitable purposes in 
India. 

The Company operates 
on a . similar basis in the Gold 
Coast, West Africa. 

The Company’s pre- . r , r -r- 

decessors commenced oper- Section of the Handloom Factory. 

ations in 1859 to find *’em- * 

ployment for the local population ; handloom weaving 'was 
then, as now, a popular occupation in Malabar and the material known 
as “ calico ” is said to be named after Calicut. They interested them- 
selves in developing this particular industry and it is worthy of men- 
tion that the colour known as “khaki” is said to have been originated 
by the Company. Lord Roberts saw this khaki on the Company’s 
premises and recommended its adoption by the Army. 

In 1866 the Company started the manufacture - of roofing tiles 
at Mangalore and several tile factories were erected by them in the 
following years. 

This expansion necessitated the starting of a workshop and in 
1874 the present engineering works was opened in Mangalore. In 
J890 the Hosiery Factory, was started in Mangalore and in' 1902 the 
Embroidery Department was opened in Calicut. 

With the general development of the mill industry it was decided 
to open a large powerloom factory at Cannanore for the manufacture 
of popular priced shirtings and suitings. 
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Till.' Coninioinvcaltli Trii'-t. Ltd., Iinvc no-.v 1 7 T'ac'nre^ and }'r.\nc;’,''‘ ; 
cniployint; nearly ^.oo’a vmployces tn %v)iom lnri;t' Mnn-^ are di'-tribiit'd 
every' year in the form of Side anti Maternity Jlcnefu. r:o''irir;',t At-.-.i 
I’onsion Fiinti.'. A Creche i'e attached to each Factory ami at Canna* 
nore a free Clinic is maintained under the stipervision of a Fnr.ipean 
Doctor. 

Tlie Comjrany has its own branclic.s (tir the sale of Ttavtiie .and 
Hosi(;;ry productions at Madras and Ootacamnnrl with .stockiit.^ and 
agents in all the main cities and towns throughnnt Ir.dir,, Ceylon, Fnrm.i, 
Straits, .\u.slralia, Africa, c.tc. 

More detailed information regarding the various mannf.ictnre • i - 
gia’cn below. 

Textiles. 

Handlooui Factoty, Calicut. 

Superior iiar.duoun: ‘ CURT.MN'IA ' furnishing f.ihrics ami 
■ ‘ COMTKUST ’ dre.ss materials, suitings, shirtings, ' we.i! 
and cotton nigs, wool bl.ankels, towels and lion'chold linen 
of all descriptions. 

Eii:h)oidcty Dcf^aitiiier.t, Cancitt. 

The cxquisitoncss of the work of this department has to be 
seen to be realised, 

Pousrloov: Factory. Canuaiuac. 

Coloured siiiting.s, shirtings, bed sheets, towels table cloth'-, 
du-sters, filter bagging, tent cloth, etc, 

Jlosiciy Factory, Mauyalotc. 

All classes of Men's, Ladic.s' and Children's undenvear and 
Sportswear in cotton, wool and silk. 

Dyc-U'orhs, Ca!:cuf. 

Only the very best available dye-stuffs arc used. 

Tiles. 

The seven Tile b'actories are well cquiiv.v-'! with nn-to-,!.'.*-- 
machinery, and the 
regular output of Koof- 
ings. Ceilings, Fh.Horings, 

Brick-s, etc., is large 
enough to meet .'i nation- 
wide demand. 

Engineering Works, 

Mangalore. 

1 1 h o u g h p run a r : !y 
establmhed to ^er\•!Ce 
its (twn fnctorie'-. tl'.e 
Company sp'.'c-'.'d;---* in 
th.e manufacture of Cr.'-h. 

Chests, Tr!..is'j!-e Ss-fes 
and Strong-Ko -ni'-., (.hut- 
Sid--- ivjw.ir W'lrl: m al~'i 
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THE COMSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY, LTD., 

Contractors to the British Admiralty, 

War Office, Air Ministry, India Office 
and Railways, Foreign Governments 
and -Railways. 

Branches all over the World. 


I 

W HENEVER the world’s expert builders want a reliable steel 
structure they specify the Boyer Pneumatic Riveting Hammer. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, Boyer perfected 
the pneumatic riveting hammer which has since been steadily- and 
consistently improved by the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company 
until today it has become the Avprld’s standard riveting hammer for 
steel bridge construction. 

The Boyer riveting hammer is perhaps the most notable of the 
Company’s products. If any proof of its superiority were necessary 
the fact that ten million rivets were put into the hull of the Queen 
Mary with this hammer, and that most of the world's famous bridges 
have been riveted with it, proves that it is still the world’s pioneer 
riveting hammer. . 

The world’s famous bridges built with the tools of the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Company include Sydney Harbour Bridge, San Fran- 
cisco-Oaklahd Bridge, Chelsea Bridge (London), .Tyne Bridge (New-, 
castle) and the Khartoum-Omdurman Bridge, across the White Nile. 
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INDIA’S GREATEST PIPE LINE 

The rnpid growth of the City of 
Bonihnv called for the Inyiny of a 
ncAv pipe line. This pre.il under' 
talcing invoh'ed o\-er no miles of 
rv.atcr pipe and the construction of 150 
bridges. Thanhs to C. P. Pnoum.attc 
Tools, the project \c as . completed 
speedily and economically. Caulking 
hammers of the Consolidated Pmm- 
matic Tor)l Co. enabled each rvorlc- 
man to caulk 25 ft. per hour, .\ffer 
caulking, the interiors of the pipes 
were spray painted with a bitumi- 
nous solution by pneumatic paint 
.sj)rays supplied by the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tools Co. • 


r — - 

t 



ritcicr <!f He'.’, f/ <• 

J'j/'r l.ir.i-. 


Scr’cral hundred of the well-known Boyer Isivetine Hammer ■ and 
Boyer B. K. Chipjung ITammers ivcre used on the Cor.ipr-’ ■ 

air was supjdied fr(>m steam-driven pon.tble air c rt) jue- ■ e; ■ . 


PROUD PROGRESS 


The fa.et that the v.taM's larg- '-t --t-' l rert- h .v 
'.Mih the tof'ls ntadi' bv th*- t'on-'i.hd.ate'i I’m innatj '1 1 ' 
Mhich ha-: b'.<.-n i -tabh-h'aJ f>>r eh.'-* <•:; half a 
gtinrantee of the eSie, no.n y ar.d r-.-lnibsht v »t t;;i- I'-.v- r 11, 





it" progeny. The ;!:*-.h!ct" of i'..- C. r . •:< m 

for .'leri't'i.'ine m.'inuf.n ture viiidun;’ f- v. ler."- ; rof 


speed of je\'i lutto-n- minv.T* to j.,.!.; 

dnd’.o. '.ehl I r m.i re leid in ::nmn;> "n ; ■ d < 


o 
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Dahnianagar with Cement Factory in the bachgroiind. 

Turbo Alternators supplying power to this Industrial area and. also 
to the Bihar Government Irrigation and Power Scheme utilise steam at 
400 lbs. and Soo° F. and permit bled steam at 1 20 lbs. and 40 lbs. pressure 
to be used for the various process works in the factories. The Power 
House has one of the tallest steel chimneys in India rising to a 
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majestic height of some 400 ft. It supplies electrical energy to the 
towns of Dehri and Sasaram for household consumption and also to a 
number of villages for purposes of irrigation. 

The Cement Factory comprising a single unit plant produces from 
stone quarried from the neighbourhood, by the wet process, about 
500 tons of finished cement per day. The giant rotaia* kiln is about 
12 ft. in diameter and 500 ft. long, j 

The Sugar Factory produces on an average about 200 tons of 
the finest quality sugar per day by the double carbonation process. 
A ropeway has been erected at considerable expense for the transport 
of sugarcane from the canalhead right up to the cane carrier. On the 
other side of the Sone river, the Company has acquired large tracts 
of land for the cultivation of sugarcane. 


The Paper Factory pro- 
duces chiefl}' from bamboo 
several varieties and grades 
of paper. So far, it is the 
onij' factory in India manu- 
facturing special paper like 
Duplex (Carton paper), 
Triple.x (for tickets) and 
Machine glazed boards. 

The Chemical Factory 

produces out of common salt, 
sulphuric acid, alum, table 
salt, caustic soda and bleach- 
ing powder, the greater part 
of which is consumed in the 
Paper factor^^ .\ considerable 



Paper Machine. 


quantity of the Caustic Soda utilised in the Paper factorj- is recovered 
by a separate plant, thus effecting production economy.' 


The Central Workshop is fitted with the latest appliances for turn- 
ing, moulding, &c. .‘\11 sorts of repairs of machineries and accessories 

as well as the manufacture of spare parts are carried out. 


Ample provision has been made for the welfare and recreation 
of the employees. There are libraries kept up-to-date with latest books 
and periodicals, free reading rooms, and two large cljibs providing 
radios, musical instruments, gymnasiums and arrangements for all 
sorts of indoor and outdoor games. There is a free Middle .cchool 
for boys and girls and a free night school for adults. There are a 
spacious hospital and a dispensary providing .Mlopathic, .\yurvedic 
and Homeopathic systems of tiWtment. The Hospital* accom- 
modates a number of indoor patients and there is a female ward 
for maternity cases. The operation theatre is fitted with all modern 
appliances and instruments, -•\rrangeracnts have also been made 
for the treatment of opthalmic cases. 



The town has been fitly named Dalmianagar after the name of the 
ancestors of the founder. 
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Dalxnia Cement Limited runs at 1 
Karachi a 500-ton cement factory- ( 
to which was added another unit | 
of the manufacturing capacit}' j 
at 250 tons. The other factories j 
of J;his Company each ' of the _ | 
manufacturing capacitj' of 250 • : 
tons are situated at Dandot, | 
north of Lahore and at Dalmiapur- i 
am in the Presidency* of IMadras. | 
Dalmia Dadri Cement Limited | 
runs a 250-ton cement factory* at 1 
Dalmia Dadri. , This factory* is | 
situated . v,-ithin a very short \ 
distance from Delhi. | 


Sh'.rr- 


Silos a'/id 
tractor 


basin Cenieni 


The Dehri Rohtas Light Railway 
Co., Ltd. The management of. 
this company* has' recently* been 
acquired by* Dalmias. Since its 
acquirement, there has been an all 
round expansion of its acti-rities 
bringing about extension of its lines and an inerfease in goods and 
passenger traSic. This rail\%-ay* leads to the famous fort of Rohtas 
which is reputed to have been bmlt by* Ixing Rohitashwa. 

Ynilin Tnvpg hn enf R anlrT.Tmh pd transacts allsoits of banking business. 
Situated as it is in an industrial town it affords banking facilities to the 
workers at Dalmianagar- and also to agriculturists , of 
•%-iilages. 

Kharkhari Coal Co., Ltd. and Maheshpur Colliery Ltd. — situated 
in the Jhafia Coal fields raise excellent steam coal, a large -portion 
of which is consumed bv the Dalmia Group of factories. * 


neighbouring 


if 

■ij 

ti 


!< 


The South Behar Sugar Mills Ltd. at Bibta manufactures about 
500,000 maunds of best quality* white sugar per y*ear. 

S.K.G. Sugar Limited at Hathwa produces by* tbeDouble Sulpbitation 
process over 500,000 maunds of high grade white cry*stal sugar per y*ear. 

D almi a Cement & Paper Marketing Co., Ltd. is s. public limited 
company* baitug a capital of Rs. 50 Lakhs. It is a trading concern 
dealing in various kinds of goods and has offices in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi, Lahore, Karachi, Cav.*npore, iladras and other places. 

Dalmia Investment Co., Ltd. — A public limited company, having a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 45 Lakhs, transacts' business in securities on sound 
lines and its holdings comprise largely* of securities of the Dalmia Group. 

The Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd^ Lahore. Since Seth Ramkrishna 
Dalmia's taking over control of this Company, it has been 
making astonishing progress and writes life business round about 
Rs. 2 Cfores eve^* year. It ranks amongst the foremost companies 
operating in the country*. The Life Funds of' the Bharat e.xceed 
Rs. al Crores. It has paid claims exceeding Rs.'2 Crores. 

The Dalmia Group has 65 ofiices and all .its eraploy*ee5 enjoy* the 
. benefits of a liberal Protident Fund. 


! 

i 

i 

• ) 
f 
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DAYANGERE VANASPATI 
VEGETABLE OIL COMPANY, LTD., 

DAVANGERE 

(Incorporated under the Mysore Companies Act XVIII of 1938 ) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.lO.OO.OOO/- 
Divided into 20,000 shares of Rupees 50/- each 



T he above Company has been started with the object of putting 
up a plant for the production of 25 tons of Vegetable Ghee per 
day along with Refined Castor Oil, Soap and other by-products, 
as also the necessary oils for processing. It is also proposed to talce 
up the manufacture of the other allied products in due course. 

Davangere is splendidly suited for the location of the Company 
inasmuch as about 40,000 tons of groundnuts are produced every year 
in its surrounding area. The major portion of it is c.x'portcd for the 
production of oils and Vegetable products. 

The buildings are being constructed and the erection of the 
machincrj'- plant is being undertaken. It is expected to commence 
production during the coming groundnut season, under the expert 
supervision of the Technical Staff already engaged. 

The situation of the Factory is on the Bangalore-Poona Pro- 
vincial Road, which is at a distance of about a mile from Davangere 
Railway Station and about 200 miles from Bangalore. The Company 
has purchased about 35 acres of land for the purpose of the I'aclor^' 
and is one of the biggest of such concerns in India. 

The Management of the Companj’- is in the hands of Dava.ngerc 
Industrial Agencies Limited, Davangere, the members of which arc 
important businessmen with a large experience. 

The members constituting the Managing .-Xgency Company are : — 
I. Messrs. R. Rama Setty, Cotton Merchant, Managing .\ger.t, 
Davangere Cotton Mills Ltd., Davangere. 2. Channageri RanenpiXi, 
Banker <t Landlord, Davangere. 3. R. Lab.'^hmanasetiy, [ev.eUer, 
Davangere. 
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■ Mr. Choonilal Dev- 
karan Nanjee and Mr. 

Pranlal Devkaran Nan- 
jee, J.P., are the 
Principal Partners ol 
the different firms, 
and in each of these 
they have two or 
three able associates 
aggregating nearly 20 
gentlemen, on whose 
shoulders dwell the re- 
sponsibility of carrying 
on the business with 
efficiency and in accor- 
dance with their strict 
principles. Mr. Choo- 
nilal Devkaran Nanjee 
has been, for many 
years, a Director and 
theHonorary Treasurer 
of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Pranlal 
Devkaran Nanjee, j.p., 
is on the Committee 
of several bodies and 
a Director of a number 
of Companies. 

The policy _ of the 
House of Devkaran 
Nanjee has been con- 
servative gradual expansion. Every one of their enterprises' has been 
preceded by j’-ears of thorough investigation and planning. The 
founder’s motto “ Speak the Truth, Practise the Truth ” pervades 
all their undertakings. c 

Banking. 

The late Seth Devkaran Nanjee was deeply alive to the utility of ' 
sound Banking institutions in India, but unhappily his idea of starting i 
one could not be put into practice during his lifetime. However, by | 
their indefatigable energy and business acumen, his successors fulfilled i 
his wish and started the now well-kno\\m and popular Bank, the DEV- j 
KARAN NANJEE BANKING CO., LTD. The Bank, has in all ! 
nine Offices, at present, six of them being in Bombay, two at Nasik, i 

and a seasonal Sub-Office at Matheran. The pace of progress of the * 

Bank has recently accelerated considerabl}’ as will be seen from the ' 
followng extract from the ‘ Times of India ’ of 12th February 1942 ; J 
“The steadj’’ progress of Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., Bombay ■■ 
during 1941 was reviewed b}’ Mr. Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee presiding 
over the fifth Ordinary General Mc-eting on Monday. The Directors j 
Report, adopted tit the meeting, showed 100 per cent, expansion of , 



Seth Devkaran Na7ijcc, J.P., Founder of the 
House. 
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businei-s during the %’ear.'- The 
DENABANK, as it is popularly 
kno’.ra.v.-as the first to puton the mar- 
ket 5, 10, 20, 50, 160 and 250-ToIa 
SiLlLL SIL^^R BARS manufac- 
tured at His Majest5'’s Mint, Bombay. 
Thefe are available from the Bank’s 
Offices and nearly 139 other leading 
Banks and Dealers all over India, 
Insurance. . 

In the field of Insurance, also, 
the House of Devkaran Isanjee has 
not laarged behind. The DEVK.'^RAN’ 
XAXJEE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
has an influential Board of Directors 
and 'ivrites at present Life Insurance 
business. It is under the manage- 
ment of an able Director-in-charge 
, and an enthusiastic ^Manager. 

Publications. 

The Publications of the House 


of Devkaran ' Nanjee are a Weekly 
entitled ‘ DE^HCARAN - NANJEE 
^VEEKLY ZkLARKETS . STIKVBY ' 
vhich contains a Re-viev.- of the Government Securities, and Money 


The late Mr. Manoo Devkaran 
Nanjee. 


Market, Share IMarket, Cotton Market and the Bullion Market, and a 
Daily Report entitled ' DEVKARAN NANJEE’S DAILY 3 LARKET 
REPORT'. A Year-Book entitled ‘ DE^CKARAN- NANJEE'S 


BOMBAY INARSTORS' YEAR BOOK ’ vas published by them in 


1940, vrhich included a number of Special Articles on important Indus- 
tries. Markets, etc., contributed by eminent men. A Company entitled 
DEVKARAN NANJEE PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
handles the printing and publishing of the publications of this House, 
has its ovm Printing Press, and thus makes it as self-contained a 
business enterprise as is possible to make it. 
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DEWAS STATE (junior) 

Its Industries 


S INCE the present ruler took the leiiis of 
Government, in 1934, Dewas lias made 
considerable Industrial progress. Some of 
the main industries which have flourished are ; 

Yeshwant Soap and Oil Factory. — This 
factory was started about two 3'ears back with 
a cajiital of about Rs. 30,000 and is perhaps the 
only factory of its kind in Central India. 
Considerable success has been achieved in the 
manufacture of edible and non-edible oils. The 
factory is on the All-India list of approved 
contractors to the Government of India, Supply 
Department for Soaps and Oils, and has 
received contracts worth ]^s.40,ooo from the 
Department. 

Shree Mhalsahai Cotton Weaving and 
Spinning Mills. — These mills have recently 
rj- rj- 1 r r ■ c j Started the Spinning Section only and haye 
Maharaja Sada- ^aade profits. The mills arc developing rapidly. 
shut Rao Khasc SaJieh ^ r o i j 

Pawar, Ruler of Dewas Hand-Loom Weaving Industries at 
Junior. Sarangpur. — This is a very old industry of Sa- 

rangpur a Tchasil of Dewas on the Agra-Bombay 
Road. Cloth of different varieties, of the finest texture is produced. 
This cloth is famous all over India. Sarangpur “ Pugrocs ” and 
“ Sarees ” are specially in demand all over the country. The industrj’ : 

has not died in spite of the advent of Machinery and keen competition, j 

though it is aflectcd. But the present time has brought a re\’ival of j’ 

the industry, and with State patronage, it is doing well. .-Vs a matter {' 

of fact it is being found difficult to meet the present demands of the 
market. A sum of about Ks. 10,000 was spent in giving encourage- !; 
ment to the industrv. 



The Malwa Sugar Mills Ltd. — In spite of the vast areas under il 

Sugar-cane cultivation, sugar' has to be imported into India. Among i; 

the pioneers of Indian Industries we may safely reserve a place of j, 

honour for the ruler of Dewas who by reason of his enterprise .and ■ 

initiative has made possible the foundation of the Malwn Sugar Mills ' 

Avith a number of Sugar Experts and Financiers of repute as the proj^rie- 
tors of the concern. The Mills are started with a capital of i, 

Rs. 30, 00, 000. and with the coming into operation of this concern, the ji 

country will have a greater supply of sugar. _ j. 
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SETH DHANPATMAL JAWALADAS 

Millowners, Bankers & Commission Agents 


Proprietors : 


Phone & Telegram: 

Seth Rarn 


Lyallpur; 321, 325 

Narain Virmani, 

Chairman, Punjab 

Proprietors : 

(Virmani) 

Amrifsar: 653, 818 

Commerce Bank 
Limited. 

THE JAWALA 

(Dhanpat)' 

Mr. Satya Paul 
Virmani, 

FLOUR MILLS, 

Bombay: 22408 

(Dhanpat) 

Director, Reserve 

• 

Karachi: 2550 

Bank of India. 

AMRITSAR 

(Virmani) 

Mr. Dharam Vir 


Calcutta: 3840 

Virmani 

Manufacturers of: 

- (Faith). 


FAMOUS GANESH BRAND. 

MAIDA • RAWA • SOOJI • ATTAS 

Branches : — Commission Houses dealing in forward and ready business 
in Cotton, Grains & Seeds, Gold &' Silver, at KARACHI 
' & BOMBAY. 

Cotton Ginning Factories at Lyallpur, Jaranwala, Arifwala, 
Makhdumpur, Darkhanagc Khanewal. Rice Mills at Akalgarh. ' 

THE UNIVEKS'aL SCREW FACTORY 
CHHEHARTA (Amritsar) 

Manufacturers of: WOOD & MACHINE SCREWS & RIVETS 

AND 

S. P. CHEMICAL WORKS, ‘CHHEHARTA • 

Manufacturers of : SULPHURIC ACID & OTHER HEAVY 

CHEMICALS' 


Also Proprietors : 

Messrs. RAMNARA5M SATYAPAUL 

COLLIERY PROPRIETORS & COAL MERCHANTS 

Branches .—Czlcuttz, Jharia, Asansol. Delhi, Cawnpore, Fyzabad, 
JuIIundur, Lahore, Amritsar, Lyallpur, Bhatinda & 
Montgomery. 
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empire OF INDIA 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

BOMBAY. 

ESTABLISHED 1897. 

■. : - the EMPIRE OF INDIA- LIFE 

' ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
■ • A'V was established in Bombay m 1897 
; under the auspices of leading members 

of the European and Indian Commu- 
oities for the purpose of providing 
- Life Assurance on the latest and most 
JifiL® Si|lj i r; approved principles. 

i i ti pi's The object of the Company is to 

ill I* i til provide Life Assurance' at the lowest 
^ost consistent with complete . and 
absolute security and one of its distin- 
guishing features is its very moderate 
Premium. 

All the Company’s Investments 
are in gilt-edged Securities of the 
highest class and, moreover, being in 
Head Office • Terminable Loans are repayable bn 

Empire of India Life ' Buildins. dates at par, except in the case ■ 

of 3 per cent. Government Defence 
Bonds, 1946 where repayment will be at loi per cent. The Security 
thus offered by the Compan3>- is absolute and unexceptionable. 

The Bonus Record of the Com^ny has been consistently good. 
It has always been the policy of the Directors to declare only such 
Bonuses as have been justified by results and they have abstained 
from any anticipation of future profits, thus conserving the sources 
from which future Bonuses must be derived. 




P- f: Pi 


Head Office : 

Empire of India Life Building. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 


Year ending. 


Yearly Income. 



Premiums. 


Rs. 

48,725 

7,54,101 

21,2G,SS2 

41,41,582 


Interest. 


Rs. 

2,219 

64,242 

5,41,504 

14,65,437 


61,11,690 22,89.627 

64.04,072 25,29.549 


Life Fund 
( Including 
Reser\'e Funds.) 


Rs. 

25,535 

21,90,810 

1,22,89,242 

2,97,34,494 

4,82.30,477 

5,52,21,519 


Total Assets. 


Rs. 

84,182 

23,53,436 

1,30,89,264 

3,15,64,608 

5,06.87,903 

5,80,80,942 


These figures illustrate the success which has attended the opera- 
tions of the Companj' since its commencement and are a- guarantee 
of its financial stability. The Financial strength and resources of this 
Company enable it to offer its Policy-holders advantages which com- 
pare most favourabl}' with those obtainable elsewhere. 
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FAZAI,BHOY LTD., BOMBAY. 

{Registered on 21 sf December, 1936 .)- 

Ch.airman : M. A. Fazalbhoy, Esq. ; Directors: Y. A. Fazalbhoy, 
Esq. and S. A. Fazalbhoy, Esq. 

Branches:. Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Lahore.and Ludhiana. 

Members: Bombay Chamber of Commerce, The Indian Merchants - 
Chaihber, Bombay, Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Musliih 
Chamber of Calcutta, All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce & 

. Industry. 

London Agents : Tozer Kemsley & Millbourn Limited, London. 

■New York Agents : Fenchufeh Export Corporation, New York. - 

The House of Fazalbhoys is well known throughout India as 
one of the premier Muslim business houses. Although the present 
organisation of Fazalbhoy Limited was registered in' 1936,. the firm 
Touiided by the late Mr. Abdulla Fazalbhoy and his sons which controll- 
ed the Bombay Radio Company Ltd., and Sound Equipment Co., 
Ltd., is a very old established one having been started in 1924. 
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The Radio trade owes much to the enterprise of - Fazalbhoys. 
The late INIr. Abdulla Fazalbhoy played'a very prominent' part in the 
introduction of broadcasting in India as one of the active members 
of the All-India Radio ^Merchants Association which helped- to a great 
extent the radio trade in India during the early period when broad- 
casting was the monopoly of a commercial organisation, and it was 
mainly due to his .efforts that the Government were finally induced to 
take over broadcasting as a state entei^rise. 

With the introduction of talking pictures in America and in Europe 
Air. Fazalbho}’- did not lose the opportunitj’- of taking interest in the 
new developments which were so closelj' allied to tlie radio trade in 
its technical aspects. The first double system equipment for recording 
talking picture was introduced in India , by him, and' very soon he 
helped and aided a large number of people who were interested in the 
new business which had come up in India. The ” Film City ” studios , 
was set up for helping the independent producers. It is interesting to 
note that the first Indian talkie produced in India ALAAI-ARA was 
exhibited at the Alajestic Cinema which was equipped and installed by 
Indian enterprise and by Indian Engineers trained in the Fazalbhoy 
u'orkshops. With this small start the Fazalbhoy organisation set up 
the Sound Equipment Co., Ltd., where cinema equipments and parts for 
talking pictures were stocked. Tliis has now developed into the Photo- 
phone Equipments Ltd., of which Air. AI. A. Fazalbhoy is now the 
Alanaging Director.’ PHOTOPHONE EQUIPAIENTS LTD. is very 
closely allied to the great R.C.A. Alanufacturing Co. of America, which 
is one of -the largest and most important manufacturers in the United ‘ 
States of America. The R.C.A. Organisation has been responsible for a 
number of improvements and inventions in the film industry as well as 
in Radio, Broadcasting Television, Wireless Telephon}'’, Telegraphy and 
several other allied lines. \Miilst being a premier import house carrying 
goods from England, America, and Japan, and before the war, from 
many European countries, the House of Fazalbho3’'s have not neglected 
the importance of establishing industrial enterprises in the countr}'. As 
pioneers of the film industrj'-, one of their Directors Air. Y. A. Fazalbhoj'’ 
is the Director-in-Charge of NATIONAL STUDIOS LIAIITED, the 
largest film producing concern in Western India. Further additions to 
the manufacturing organisations, are the FAZALBHOY BOMB.\Y 
LABORATORIES, LTD., manufacturing toilet preparations, confec- 
tioneiy, hardware, cutlery aird allied products. Another organi- 
sation is the FAZALBHOY INDIA TEXTILES, LTD., for the 
manufacture, principally of hosier}’- of all kinds. Fazalbho}’- Limited 
has also not neglected Uvo important fields which are responsible for the 
development of industr}' of a countr}', namely. Insurance and Banking. 

Air. AI. A. Fazalbhoy is a Director of Bombay Fire & General 
Insurance Co.. Ltd., whose chief Agents in Bomba}’- are Fazalbhoy 
Limited. He is also a Director of Vasant Insurance Co.. Ltd. In the 
Ba.nking World, Air. AI. A. Fazalbhoy was for a considerable time one 
of the members of the Board guiding the New Citizen Bank of India. i 
He is now the director of Associated Banking Corporation of India, Ltd. ! 

He is also the Chairman of the AIERCANTILE FINANCE CO., LTD., ■ 

a financing house which has aided many industries. : 

Abdulla Fazalbhoy Technical Institute, which is now being i 
condeict6d by St. Xa^^er’s College was originally founded by th.e House ■ 
of Fazalbhoys. 
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and as economically as by any manufacturer in the world. A 
sldlled staff of 2,000 is thus able to cope with anj-thing from the supply 
of tens of thousands of bedsteads to the designing, building and equip- 
ment of giant Safe-Deposits. 

The total output of the Godrej plant is worth Rs. 60 lakhs annually; 
it includes the following regular, peacetime products*: 

Jointless Safes . . . Safe-Deposits . . . Strong-Rooms and 
Doors . . . Steel Coffers and Cash-Boxes. . . . Steel Cabinets, 
. . . Air-tight Almirahs . . . Steel Shelving and Library- 
staclcs . . . Bookcases .... Filing and Card-Index Cabinets, 
. . . Steel and Chromium Furniture for Homes, Offices and 
Hospitals . . . Locks and Latches. 

The stimulus of wartime demand has resulted in the manufacture 
of a large number of items — many of which have never been made in 
India before. 

Fourteen original patents provide for economy in manufacturing 
methods and structures, which ingeniously combine great strength with 
lightness. The finishes which have been developed for Godrej products 
are practically indestructible. 

MANUFACTURE OF SOAP 

The well-known brown soaps — No. i and No. 2 — were the first 
vegetable toilet soaps made by Godrej. And, in the course of years, 
the number of varieties has groum to over a dozen including shaving 
soap — for a variety of tastes all over India and overseas. The country- 
wide distribution of Godrej Turkish Bath soap has made it a pleasure 
for the average Indian to keep himself clean by washing with a pure 
toilet soap that actually 
does not cost more than ~ 

washing soap! The need P/AvA ' 

fora very good, popular!}’-- h-'-Av. 

priced toilet .soap was felt .liV,; 'A ' . \ 

some time ago and although A v ■ yj ! 

the price had to be the !.•; p ^ j 

popular one, the quality had (A ,1, "S -**^*. V 'rHu 

to be definitely superior to - -e-y v ^ 

that of other makes. This ^ - 

‘Vatni’,the new Godrej soap. 

The recent extension to 

the factor}’ had to be under- [.A . . ' - 

taken to meet the increased 
war-time demand, and for 

manufacturing Glycerine, Ouc of the Milling Machines in the 

an essential commodity Godrej Soap Factory. 

in war-time. 


A 




One of the Milling Machines in the 
Godrej Soap Factory. 


The Godrej factories and their extensive establishments are a 
living monument to the memor}’ of their founder, as also landmarks 
in the field of Indian Industr}’. Godrej are by far the largest manu- 
facturers in their lines of metal products in the East, and their .soaps 
have made Godrej a household word in India, ^ioreove^, Godrej 
products are made and financed exclusively by Indians to serve India.ns 
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AND COMPANY, LTD. 

the most senior member of;..the statf. Mr. 

A.McIntosh was President of the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1938, and Mr. J. B. Greaves 
has been one of the representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the Legislative 
Assembly for many years. Mr. A. Forring- 
ton was made a director in 193S. 

ENGINEERING BUSINESS. 

By 1921 Greaves Cotton and Company 
had relinquished all their mill agencies and 
had concentrated on developing their Engi- 
neering and General Merchanting business. 

From 1922 until today, the Company has 
developed more on engineering lines, and 
today four large separate engineering and 
allied sections exist : 

ELECTRIC SECTION. 

1. The Electrical Section which has now been formed into a 
separate company styled Greaves Cotton and Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd., who handle throughout the Bombay Presidency, Bengal and 
Northern India, the whole of the products of Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd., London, and many other electrical concerns. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

2. The Te.xtile Spinning Machinery Section, which has also been 
formed into a separate small company, styled Indian Textile Engineers 
Ltd;, who represent Messrs. Asa Lees & Co. Ltd., Brooks and Doxey Ltd., 
Dobson and Barlow Ltd., Howard and Bullough Ltd., J. Hetherington & 
Sons Ltd., and Platt Brothers & Co. Ltd. — all of Lancashire. This concern 
handles the bulk of the spinning machinery that is imported into India. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

3. The Mechanical and General Engineering Section of Greaves 
Cotton & Co. Ltd. handles a number of machinery agencies, the most 
important of which is the agency of Ruston and Hornsby Ltd., the 
well-known Lincoln oil-engine manufacturers. 

MILLSTORES AND WEAVING SECTION. 

4. The Millstores and Weaving Section handling the mills’ weav- 
ing and finishing requirements represents, amongst others, Messrs. 
Henry Livesey Ltd. of Blackburn, and IMessrs. IMather and Platt Ltd. 
of Manchester. In addition, this section handles normal millstores 
requirements of the mills. 

LOCAL MANUFACTURES. 

In addition, the Chairman of the Company, Mr.’ John Brownson 
Greaves, is onlhe Board of two closely connected companies — Crompton 
Parkinson (Works) Ltd., Bombay, who manufacture large quantities of 
Electric Fans and Motors, and Ruston and Hornsby (India) Ltd., 
Bombay, manufacturing small Oil Engines. 

It is of interest to note that, unlike many other commercial 
houses in India, the head office of the Company has always been in 
Bombay. Address : i, Forbes Street, Bombay. 



Mr. James Greaves. 
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Gwalior Industries, 

I N recent years there has been a growing appreciation of the 
increasing contribution which is made to the economic and indus- 
trial potentiality of India by Gwalior State. Gwalior is the 
j principal Indian State of the vast hinterland of Central India, and by 
virtue of its geographical configuration, particularly owing to the dis- 
persion of its dominion in varied juxtaposition to Indian provincial and 
State territories, the economic and industrial possibilities of the State 
are of vital significance to the nation’s economy. 

" Four decades ago. His Highness the late Maharaja Madhav Rao 
Scindia initiated a planned system of economic and industrial develop- 
ment in the State, and if today Gwalior is in the vanguard of industrial 
development among the Indian States, it is entirely due to the fore- 
sight and beneficence of this wise ruler, who led the way to his brother 
Princes of India as the Patriarch of industrialism in the country.” 

During-his brief regime, the present young enlightened Ruler of 
Gwalior — H. 'H. Maharaja Sir Jiwaji Rao Scindia — ^has given ample 
token of his personal determination to lead the State on to the higher 
' heights of industrial advancement. The policy of Durbar is to give 
private enterprise every, possible encouragement rather than to cripple 
normal development by creating exclusive monopohes for the State. 

Of the State owned industries the Gwalior Leather Factory, 
Gwalior Potteries Works, Alijah Durbar Press and the Gwalior Engineer- 
ing Works have achieved outstanding success with an enormous output 
and sale since their establishment. _ , 

GWALIOR LEATHER FACTORY. 

The Gwalior Leather Factory was established as early as 1898, 
efficiently to meet the long-felt need of the Gwalior Army’s, equipment. 
Pioneers of the leather industry in the State, the Gwalior Leather 
Factory manufactures civil and military boots, shoes, gaiters, attache 
cases, feather weight bags, purses, xiding and racing saddles, buttons, 
wallets and travelling kits. Lady’s hand-bags, leather photo-frames, 
toys, and other articles very suitable for presentation are also manu- 
factured by the Factory. , 

Prior to the present war the tent section of the Factory -was meeting 
the reqvyrements of the civil and military departments of the State, 

1 but since the outbreak of war the activities of this section are mainly 
focussed in meeting the increasing demands of the Supply Department 
I of the Government of India. This is more evident from the fact that 
j the section has so far executed war orders for the Government of India 
j to the extent of 20 lakhs jOf rupees. 

I GWALIOR POTTERIES. 

■ The Gwalior Potteries Works, another big industrial concern 
J owned by the State and the leading successful large-scale potteries in 
India, is being run on a commercial scale since 1926. Since its estab- , 

I lishment the output of the Potteries has nearly been doubled and it 
j now possesses a capital of more than 10 lakhs. 
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Its factories at Gwalior and New Delhi are fully equipped for the 'i 
manufacture of crockery, tiles, flooring, sanitary fittings, drain pipes, 
toys, jars, firebricks and insulators. With a reputation for excellence 
established in peacetime all over India, the products of the Potteries, | 
particularly the tea, coffee and dinner sets, toilet sets, have proved their || 
outstanding value. Inspite of unprecedented rise in the prices of j' 
commodities the Potteries are placing before their custoniei's a wide { 
range of finest products to suit all pockets, and modern and aesthetic | 
taste. I 

ALIJAH DURBAR PRESS. 

A premier press in Central India, the Alijah Durbar Press, which 
came into being some 88 years ago, occupies an important position 
amongst the Indian presses run by electricity. Since its establishment, 
the Press has undergone numerous changes, replacements and improve- 
ments costing about 3 lakhs of rupees. It is fully equipped with up-to- 
date printing and various kinds of machinery of the latest type. The 
addition of lino and mono machines has contributed to an efficient and 
quick printing service. The installation of modern machines such as 
miehle and record has brought about vast changes in the printing of 
superior class at cheaper rates. Besides printing, lithography, book- 
binding, die-stamping, rubber stamp-making, gold-edging of cards, 
envelope-making, perforating, ruling, eyeletting the Press also deals in 
stationery and paper. 

GWALIOR ENGINEERING WORKS. 

The Gwalior Engineering Works, intended to be the locomotive 
carriage and wagon shops of the Gwalior Light Railway, are well- 
equipped with up-to-date machinery, and the assembling and wood- 
work are carried out on a highly skilled basis. Other works especiall}’ 
undertaken include iron and brass castings and metal work generalljq 
motor-car engines, transmission gear and bodywork, steam-rollers, . 
furniture, nuts, bolts and rivets, carts, tongas and ambulances. For 
railway work trusses, points, crossings and rail keys are manufactured. 

In addition, the Engineering Works turn out gold and silver presenta- 
tion articles and ornaments ; trophies, medals and cups, European and 
Indian silver utensils ; and photo-frames, cigarette cases and water- 
bottles./ The silverware manufactured by the Engineering Works 
compares ver}'’ favourably with the British makes. 

GWALIOR & NORTHERN INDIA TRANSPORT COMPANY. ( 

Gwalior has a remarkable series of bus services which reach practi- 
call}'^ every corner of the State and which have been described as " on j 
a par with any transport organisation overseas.” These services are i 
run by Gwalior & Northern India Transport Co., Ltd., which since ; 
1925 has been financed and controlled by the Gwalior Government. 

< The mileage covered by the busses of the company and the passen- i 
gers carried by them in 1940 were 40,63.000 and 17,53,000 respectively. j 

The industries which are not entirely owned by the State but in 
which the Government have very substantial interest, have achieved 
great progress in recent j-ears. Textiles provide one of the most ! 
flourishing industries in the State. There arc seven cotton mills at 
Ujjain and Gwalior. 
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. , Alice Buildings, Hornby 

T he Fii'm of Messrs. Hardcastle, Waud & Co., Ltd., took over 
the Import & 'Export Business of the Firm of Messrs. F. E. 
Hardcastle :& Co., Ltd., in the year . 1924. The Firm handles 
various 'well-knov^n commodities, which fill the requirements of Industry 
very extensively. . "With their Head Office in Bombay, and branches in 
Calcutta,Madras, Karachi and Colombo,- they have a very thorough and 
extensive sales organization which; is divided into various Depart- 
ments, each in charge of officials specially trained for .the work. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Engineering Department ; General .Section : Jointings, . Steam 
Insulating Compositions, Pipe Jointing Pastes, Packings, Boiler 
Fittings, Boiler Detergent, Refra^ctories, Wire Brushes, Foundry 
Supplies, Engineer’s Requisites, Magnifying Lens; Material for Silent 
Gears, Grease Cups,' Fabricating Material, Filters, Walton Tap Extrac- 
tor. Electrical Section :■ Temperature Measuring Equiprnent, Fur- 
naces, Electrical Insulating Material. - ; 

Oil Department . — Heat Treatment Section, Metal .Processing 
Section, Lubricating Section, and Speciality Products Section. 

Textile Department : — Sizing Prodhcts, Gurns, Scouring and 
Wetting Out Agents, Silk Soaking Oils, Softeners, Oil Stain 
Remover. Leather Department — Belt Cement, Belt preservatives. 
Leather Packings, Leather Beltings, Leather Oil & Greases. 

- Paint Department : — Ships Bottom Compositions, etc.. General 
Industrial Paints, Yacht Paints, “ Covernol ” Road Line Paints, Paint. “ 
Remover. Paper Department : — Waterproof & Corrugated Packing 
Papers, Brown (Kraft) Transparent. & Wrapping Paper, " Corrucrepe ” 
Bag Liners, Toilet Papers, Printing & Packing Papers, Boards. 

Ink Department : — Huber Black News Inks, Colour Inks,' Litho ' 
Offset Inks, Rotogravure Ink, Special Compounds, etc., etc. 

Sundries Department : — Adding Machine Coils, Chamois Leathers, 
Golden Wonder Powder, “ Houghto-Cleans " Invencible typewriter 
Carbons and Ribbons, *' Lea-Food ”, “ Thawpit ”, Auto Polish & Haze 
Remover, Upholstery Hides, Empty Containers. .... 

Insurance Department : — ^Types of Insurances transacted with 
” Lloyds ”, Film Fire Insurance. . ' _ 

Clearing Department : — ^Licensed Custom Clearing Agents. This 
Department represents many important Shipping Agents throughout 
the world and small shipments can be combined on a general Bill of 
Lading to avoid^unnecessary freight, as well as Customs dues, arid which 
customs dues have to be paid on the unnecessary freight costs. . 

The firm are Sole Agents in India for Messrs. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., of Philadelphia, who produce, amongst other products, a very 
I cornplete line for the heat treatment of steel, and in this connection 
I their products, are very extensively known in India, and in many cases 
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Waud & 

Road, Fort, Bombay. 




Cornet of our Workshop, 


arc ' standardized. 

.Another important 
Agenc}’’ allied to 
heat treatment 
is the Representation 
of . hlessrs. Leeds & 

Northrup Company, 
also of Philadelphia. 

Leeds & Northrup 
Equipment consists 
of ever5'thing requir- 
ed for the measuring, 
controlling and re- 
cording of tempera- 
tures. - “ Klingerit ” 

Jointing and other 
special products of 
Richard Klinger Ltd., 

Sidcup, \have been 
marketed by the firm 
for a number of years. ” Klinger ” products are in a class by them- 
selves, and a standard by which comparisons are drawn. 

The- firm have not been far behind the industrial advancement 
in Jndia and they themselves have been producing Waterproof Paper, 
Wire Brushes of various descriptions, and Heat-Treatment products, 
amongst other lines made by them. 

Specialised Lubrication is also one of the main lines on which the 
house of Messrs. Hardcastle, \Vaud & Co., Ltd., has been built up, 
Acheson’s Colloidal Graphite being one of the main products in this 
field. The business has been built up and controlled by Mr. C. W. H. P. 
W’aud and Mr. C. H. Hardcastle, Joint INIanaging Directors, and has 
grown from strength to strength. 

D. C. M. Pf^DyClTS (J937) LTD., CALCUTTA. 

This is an associated firin of Hardcastle, Waud d: Co. Ltd., and the 
specialities manufactured by them with indigenous materials are : 
Solidified Axle Oil. “ Wirol ” Rope Dressing, " Gearol ” Grease, 
‘‘ Hydrocas " L[vd-£^c- -Liibricant, “ D. C. M. ” Belt Dressing. 
" D.C.M.” Emulsion — ^ highly' concentrated Insecticide Cleaner 
Disinfectant and Deo^^^*^*’ ** Olearol ” Insecticide. 

HOLh^ a CO., TARDEO, BOMBAY. 

This is a further of Hardcastle, Waud & Co., Ltd 

who manufacture HioSfci Grade Distempers and Camouflage Paird 
from purely inditrenousi^^^^"‘^^' regi.stered trade mark/ 

" SUNFAST ” ^ 
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HOLKAR STATE 

The Holkar State, the largest and one of the most progressive 
States in Central India, offers excellent opportunities to the capitalist 
desiring to invest in industries. The Government is following a policy 
of active assistance to industries, the beneficial effects of which have’ 
already begun to be felt? 

Textile Industry. 

Beginning with one mill in iS66, the textile industry of Indore now 
consists of 7 large spinning and weaving mills with 6, coo looms and 
about 2 lakhs spindles and produces about 200 million yards per year, 
which is about 5 per cent, of the all-India production. 

Sugar Factory. 

A sugar factor}'’ capable of crushing about 400 tons of cane a day 
is expected to start work shortly at Mehidpur. The factory is expected 
to result in an increase in the acreage under a paying cash crop like cane. 
Permission has also been given to utilise the molasses from the factory 
for the manufacture of power alcohol. 

Slate Factory. 

The extensive deposits of slate in the State are being e.xploited and 
at present about 2,500 school slates per day are being manufactured 
at Piplia. A slate factor}’- capable of producing about 10,000 school 
slates per day will shortly be erected. 

Mineral Resources. 

A Geological Department was established in 1939 with a qualified 
Geologist, who is engaged in carr}dng out a mineral survey of the State. 
Prospecting licenses have already been issued for iron-ore and for 
bar}’’tes. A pottery works for the manufacture of firebricks and clay- 
ware products is being organised in Piplia.’ A valuable mineral found 
in a very pure form in various parts of the State is limestone, which 
promises to be of use in chemical industries especially the manufacture 
of bleaching powder. 

Other known minerals in the State are manganese, copper and 
ochres. 

Forest Resources. 

The 2,000 square miles of forests in the State contain valuable 
timber and other produce. An economic forest survey undertaken last 
year is almost completed. The abundant production of grasses of a 
fairly high cellulose content and of water and lime in the neighbourhood 
makes Barwaha an ideal place for starting,.a paper and cardboard 
factory. 

Other possible industries arc the cigarette industr}', the starch 
industr}', the artificial silk industr}'. etc. 

Government assistance to industries mainly takes the form of a 
monopoh' for a long period, light taxation, free supply of water, lease 
of land at nominal rents, etc. 
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ILFORD \ 

PLATES \ 
PAPERS 
CUT FILMS 
X-RAY FILMS 
CINE FILMS 

SELO 

ROLL FILMS 
PAPERS 


that Ilford Plates, Papers and Films are famous for 
their complete dependability in all climates and 
under all conditions. The range of Ilford and 
Selo products is most comprehensive, covering 
& every requirement of the amateur and pro- 
^ fessional photographer, press photographer, 
process engraver and scientific worker. 

Full details will be found in the Various 
^ Uford and Selo publications for which 
^ photographers are invited to apply. 

V Established over 60 years the Ilford 
^ standard, of quality is the guarantee of 
^ every photographer. It has built-up a 
^ reputation which it is our constant 
aim and.endeavour to maintain. 


Distributed throughout India by : 


Manufactured in England by 
ILFORD LTD.'© ILFORD © LONDON 
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THE INDIAN SMELTING & 
REFINING CO., LTD., Bombay. 

-The Indian Smelting & Refining Co., Ltd., are Pioneers in the 
Kon-Ferrous Metal Industry* in India. The Works, ^vhich were started 
in 1932, have been constructed on most modern principles and arc 
under the supervision of European experts who have many years’ 
experience in the ^tletallurgical line. The Founder of the Company is 
Mr. Francis Klein, who is the Firm’s Managing Director. 

The Works arc equipped with an up-to-date Laboratory for ana- 
lytical, mechanical and miscroscopical tests and research. Amongst 
other test apparatuses, a special metal microscope capable of a magni- 
fication up to 5,000 times has been installed in the test room. .Ml 
finished products leaving the Mmrks are anah'sed and tested three times 
and all the products are fully up to the guaranteed standard. 

The Works and the Laboratory have been largely e.xtended during 
recent years. They arc under the management of 4 European experts 
and 2 Indian Analysts and Chemists. 

The Works manufacture all metals and metal alloys of a non- 
ferrous nature. These metals are manufactured according to approved 
standard specifications as well as to the Works’ own formula'. More- 
over, any Alloys can be manufactured, according to customers’ speci- 
fication. Tests for customers are also carried out and the Works' 
experts are at the disposal of interested parties for tackling any of 
metallurgical problems. 

The M'orks are on the approved list of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, Director General of 3Iunitions Production, the .-\rmy Head- 
quarters, Simla, all State and private Railways, Public Works Depart- 
ments, Irrigation Departments, Water Works, and Municipalities. 

j Success ill Railways : The Company has rendered pioneer service 

I to the Indian State and pri\-ate Railways in co,nposing a new Phosphor 
ij Bronze for locomotiN'e a.xle bearings, under its proprictorv name ” IM- 
PROVED PHOSPHOR BRONZE.” This metal has been under trial 
ji for three years in one of the Indian Railways and after passing Ihrougii 

ij the most severe tests, unique re.sults have been obtained. The mileage 

!| obtained from this ” LMPROVED PHOSPHOR BRONZE ” bearings 

il is about 72,000 miles, which figure has never been reached before. 

'I This success of ” IMPROVED PHOSPHOR BRONZE ” has prompted 

ii ' manv Indian Railwavs to adopt this metal for their use. 

;j The Works are situated in Sion, a suburb of Bombay, and the 

Registered Office of the Company is in Shale Building. Bank Street, 

■ ! Fort, Bombay. 


ii 

!i 

!! 
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!i 
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The labour is c.xclusivelv Indian. 
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The Indian . 

SimiMo & Cable 

Communieations C0.9 Ltd. 

RADIO HOUSE, APOLLO BUNDER, BOMBAY. 


The establishment of an Indian Radio Telegraph Company with a 

Rupee Capital, controlled by an essentially Indian Board of Directors 

in the' year 1923, was an event of historic importance. The Company 

was registered as- the Indian Radio Telegraph Co., Ltd., on the nth 

October 1923 and commenced business on .17th January 1924.- The 

inauguration of the Beani Telegraph Service took place at the Central 

Telegraph Office, Bombay, on the 23rd July 1927 when H.E. The 

Viceroy, Lord Irwin, sent the following message to. His Majesty King 

George V ; — , . ■ 

\ 

" Before a new Service is opened which will render possible 
for the first time reciprocal communication by Wireless between 
, India and the United Kingdom, I send to Your Majesty a message 
of respectful greeting on behalf of India. This service will not 
only be of practical assistance in bringing more closely together 
the British and Indian peoples but it is' an expression of the 
closeness of the ties which unite them in loyalty to Yout Majesty’s 
person.” 

His Majesty the King Emperor’s gracious reply was as follows : — 

” I thank Your Excellency for the loyal greeting^ which you 
have sent me on behalf of India to mark the inauguration of recipro- 
cal Wireless communication, between India and this country. I am 
deeply sensible of the feelings of loyalty which unite my Indian 
and my British peoples and I am confident that the improvement 
of communications between the two countries which this new 
service will achieve cannot fail to bring them still closer together . 
to the advantage of both.” 

The inauguration of the Beam Wireless Service thus marked a 
new era in India’s external communications. The popularity of the 
new service led to further developments and the Beam and Cable 
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Services in India were amalgamated' with effect from ist July 1932 
when the Indian Company took over the management of Cables and 
assumed its present name as “ The Indian Radio and Cable Communi- 
cations Co., Ltd.” In association with Cable & Wireless Ltd., the 
Indian Company thus established direct communication with all parts 
of the world. The '* I.R.C. — Imperial " route indicates India’s tele- 
graphic connection with the Empire and the world. Then followed 
the inauguration of the Japan Beam Service on nth Januarj’- 1933 
and the Wireless Telephone Service with the United Kingdom and 
most countries of the world on ist IVI^iy 1933. 

» 

Telegraph Messages of different categories are accepted at all 
Government Telegraph Offices and transmitted by, this Company. 
Special mention must be made of the facility afforded to residents in 
the British Empire for sending cheap rate social messages called 
'■ G.L.T.’’ For the benefit of His Majesty’s Forces and their relations, 
a new category has been introduced known as ” E.F.M.” Details 
regarding abq^e maj'^ be had from the General Traffic Manager of the 
Company, Central Telegraph Office, Bombay. 

The Company holds a perpetual License for India & Burma from 
the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., London, for all their 
Patents & Patent Rights and has supplied the necessary Wireless 
Equipments for the construction of the majority of the Broadcasting 
Stations in India. A large number of Wircle.ss installations for point- 
to-point communication, commercial receivers. Aircraft and Aerodrome 
Wireless Equipments, etc., have also been supplied by this Company. 
Marconiphone Broadcast Receivers, which have now become a ncces- j 

sary part of every household, owe their popularity to the vigorous | 

efforts of the I.R.C.C. The products of Companies associated with | 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., such as ” R.C..-\. Manufactur- | 

ing Co. of Camden (U.S.A.) ” and “ .-Ymalgamated Wireless .\uslralasia 
Ltd.” of S5Mney (.Australia) are- marketed by this Company. 

The present Board of Directors consists of : — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, c.i.E., m.b.e. (Chairman) ; Sir Sultan Chinoy ; Sir Chunilal | 

V. Mehta, k.c.s.i, ; Behram N. Karanjia, Esq., M.L.c, ; A. Geddis, !: 

Esq. ; k. E. Blair, Esq: ; G. M. Bathgate, Esq.; A. R. . 4 ugier, Esq.; li 

P. G. Shah, Esq. ; Fazal I. Rahimtoola, Esq., c.i.E. ; The Hon'ble j’ 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy. 


Secretaries (S' Treasurers : — 

Messrs. F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd. 
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i@ Indian Stock Exchange 

Limited. 

* : 

' \ , ( LIMITED BY GUARANTEE ) 

Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road; Fort, 


Sir Chunilal B. Metha, 
Kt. {President)',. 


BOMBAY. — 

■pSTABLISHED, in 1937 'by some of 

the' eminent, and leading, business- .■ 

men of Bombay with the object of pro- ■ 

viding adequate facilities for the Stock ■ ■ 

Exchange trade. Shares of over 100 com- 
panics situated all ovet India including 

Bombay, Ahniedabad, Calcutta, Delhi, ■ 

Lahore, Madras, Mysore are listed for ■ 

trading on the Exchange on Ready {Cash) ' 

delivery basis and 16 prorninent, shares " . 

are , permitted for forward! transactions ‘ Sir Chunilal B. Meiha, 

. also on monthly settlement basis. ' {President)'^ 

DIRECTORS. ■ 

President . — Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, Kt. ; Vice-President . — Ramdeo 
A. Podar, Esq. Other Directors . — Behrani N. Karahjia, Esq., m.l.c.,- 
j.p., Govindram Seksaria, Esq., Hemraj Anandilal, Esq., j.p., Juthalal 
Motilal, Esq., Maneklal Chunilal Shah, Esq.,, J.P., Mulraj Kerspndas, 
Esq., Ramanlal Dahyabhai Chokshi,. Esq., Premcharid C. Bhayani, 
Esq., Bishwambharlal Maheshwari,''iEsq., Ratilal Premji Shah, Esq. 
Secretary. — R. Ramaswami, Esq. ! . ^ 

MEMBERSHIP. — Every person haying- a place of busings or 
residence in India is eligible to become a member of the Exchange 
irrespective of his belonging to any other trade or profession. At 
present there are 76 members on the'rolls, including some having their 
place of business in Ahmedabad and Surat. . • • _ • . . -*•. 

The membership, of the Exchange confers on the holder thereof 
the rights and privileges of a share and stock brokef^and the transac- 
tions on the Exchange will be governed-by the Rules and Regulations 
of the Exchange. . , . ■ , \ 

An Entrance Fee of Rs. 12,000 is payable for admission to mem- 
bership and members shall pay an annual subscription of .Rs. 12b. 

A member is privileged to nominate any eligible person in his 
place and stead in the event of his death or in case he desires to , resign 
his membership after three years of his admission to membership, 

subject to the approval and‘ sanction of the Directors; , 
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THE INDIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL 

T he Indian Textile Journal is a repre- 
sentative monthly publication for 
the textile, engineering & electrical 
industries of India. It was founded in 1890 
by the late Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur, and it 
holds, according to the Commerce ivrember 
to the Government of India, " a unique 
place among those devoted to commerce 
and industry^, and in the special field it 
has chosen it has no rival in this country. 
Indeed it bears comparison with the best 
journals of the kind produced in Europe 
or America.” 

The Indian Textile Journal has now 
been representing for fifty-two years the 
foremost indigenous industry of the country 
— textile manufacturing. It enjoys un- 
challenged prestige and influence among 
The Late ilfr. Sorubji all classes _ of millowners and technical 

M. Rutnagur, the Founder. staffs of mills in India and commands the 

confidence and interest of readers and 
manufacturers in all foreign countries. The advertisements in it have 
alwaj’s been one of its distinctive features. In fact the Journal has 
been tlie .most important source of information to machinery’ makers 
and merchants in all parts of the world about India’s industrial de- 
velopments and has been instrumental in helping to create an enormous 
trade which has meant so much to tlris country’. 

The Board of Directors of the Indian Textile Journal Limited 
consists of — Sir Horai Mehta, k.b.e. (Chairman), Sir Ness Wadia, 
K.B.E., C.I.E., Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., Mr. J, B. Greaves, c.b.e., m.l.a., j.p., 

and I\Ir. Jal S. Rutnagur 
(Ex-officio). 

Managing Agents ; 

-J -M. C. Rutnagur & 
^ Co., " Suiya Mahal,” 

'■" ' , ' I -iii ' i J'lilitary’ Square, 

^ Fort, Bombay. 

**" ' ■ '' . Representatives 

y v-v ^ Great Britain: 

t -> I -A ■ ' Alfred Nixon, Son 

\ ■ if t \.iy » * Turner, Incorpo- 

^ I . ■ ; rated Accountants, 

\ I 40, Brazennose 

\ f'', t if j-V- J . j Street, Manchester, 

- ... -4 ■ ' Enjiland. 
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I. A. E. C. 

STRIAL & AGRICULTURAL 
NGINEERING CO. 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL & TEXTILE k'NGINEERS, 
43, FORBES STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 

W HAT business integrity, perseverance and expert knowledge, 

. in spite of initial lack of finance, can do is amply , portrayed 
in the progress year after year of the firm of the Industrial & 
Agricultural Engineering Co., popularly now known as i.a.e.c'. 

Started in the year 1929 in a small single room, Mr. R. D. Char, 
Proprietor-Engineer-Clerk and Despatch Boy, has built up to-day 
9. modern organisation employing several Indian Engineering Graduates 
with associated offices at Madras, Bangalore and Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

The firm specialises, among other Engineering lines, in Ventilation 
and Humidification of Textile. Mills, and have to their credit several 
Mills equipped with their Plants all over India. ’ ' ■ 

The well known Continental Electrical Manufacturers, Messrs. 
Ganz Electric Co., Ltd., Budapest, were represented by them before 
this War. Thousands of Electrical Equipment have been, supplied' 
and installed in various industries. 

The Textile Machinery Department was ' organised in*’the year 
1932 by Mr. D. Ramanna, l.t.m. The increased activity ^of this 
Department necessitated the formation of a. separate organisation — 
The Associated Textile Engineers. 

The Firm’s policy has always been "to co-operate with sound 
Indian Manufacturers. The sale and: popularity of the Mysore 
Insulators, Mysore Lamps and Travancore China Clay are due 
to the untiring enthusiasm and . \ 

business foresight of the ':^rm. . 




“ Penberthy ” Steam Valves 
and Injectors. 

Direct Coupled Electric Pump 
Sets. 

Ironclad Switch Gear. 

Electric Motors, Switch Gear. 









Mr. R. D. Char. 
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JAIPUR STATE 

A -^IONG the States in Rajputana and Central India, Jaipur 
holds a prominent place for its Arts, Industries and Commerce. 

The Ruling Chiefs have always given adequate facilities to the 
artisans and financiers and as a result the State ranles first for the 
variety and excellence of its art productions. 

Jaipur is noted for the abundance of raw materials neccssarj' for 
the starting of many large scale industries — Cotton, Wool, Oilseeds, 
Sugar-Cane and also a host of important minerals -nccessarj' for the 
establishment of many mineral and chemical industries. 

Applications from the famous multi-millionaire merchant-princes 
of Sheikhawati (Jaipur) for permission to start within the State many 
large scale industries have been received and the Director of Industries 
and Commerce has successfully negotiated and completed proposals 
for the establishment of a Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mill, a Woollen 
Spinning and Weaving Mill, a Woollen Press, a Hosier^' Mill and a 
Sugar i\lill. These proposals are at present receiving the favourable 
consideration of His Highness’s Government. 

The Department of Industries is negotiating at present for a Gla.ss 
Factor}% a Ceramic Factor}’-, an Oil Mill, a Paint and Varnish Factoty 
and for several chemical industries which can be successfull}’’ established 
wthin the State. 

His Highness the ^laharaja Sahib Bahadur evinces keen personal 
interest in the development of new industries, and his popular Prime 
Minister, Raja Gyan Nath, C.I.E., has laid down a liberal policy of 
granting assistance and concessions for encouraging new industries. 

The claims of labour have ako not been ignored, as the State 
fully realises that Capital and Labour both play important roles in 
industrial development. Consequently, to safeguard the interest 
of the Working Classes, the State Go%'ernmcnt lias enacted the 
‘ Factories Act.’ 

Any narrative of the -Jaipur Industries would be incomplete 
if it did not mention the most laudable work done in connection with 
the War effort by its private citizens. The State has given generous 
help in Men and Money and the citizens have contributed their quota | 
in Materials. Supply Department orders worth several lakhs of rupees i 
have been executed for dehydrated potatoes, namdas, felts and rolling j 
mill stock. " j 

Mention must be made of the Jaipur State Cottage Industries | 

Institute promoted by a Jaipur Seth under the active guidance of the ; 

Director of Industries and Commerce vith a capital of over a lakh <| 
of rupees for the purpose of manufar*'" ' Army Blankets, Namdas, j; 
Felts, Over-Coat Cloth, Braa^s Buc' oden articles like tent ,„.5i 

mallets, tent heads etc., and gene?' , - ord’""”'' and pat int 

practice the resolutions of the Smal -ffert 

i! at Delhi recently. ■' J ^ -■ ''' 
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TfflE HOUI^E! OF J. K. 

Kamla Tower, - CA^raPOBE., 



The late Lola 
Kam I a p at 
Singhania. 

^ 



■ Lala Padampat 
\ Singhania. 

)“ 



Among the leading business, houses of this country which have 
paved the way for India’s economic regeneration by making a notable 
contribution to the development and expansion of national industry 
on modern lines, the HOUSE OF J. K. occupies: a -paramount place. 
Now the largest industrial combine in the north of- India, the seed of 
•the great J. K. Industries, popularly kno%vn as the J.^K. (Juggilal- 
Kamlapat) Group of Mills, was so%\ti in Ca%vnpore about the middle of 
the 19th century. The seed germinated' into a healthy plant,- which, 
being' nursed and nurtured -with fostering care, soon began to spread 
its branches in all directions, until the present day when the mighty 
structure of this great tree towers in the country's industrial firmament. 

’As stimulating a tale as any in the annals of India's commerce 
and industry is the story of the meteoric rise of the HOUSE OF J. K. 
— pride of Cawnpore and a monument to the incomparable commercial 
genius of the late Lala Kamlapat Singhania. Providence had endowed 
him with the highest qualities of industrial planning, enterprise and^ 
progressive efficiency, and he realised his dreams by sagacious 
sight, vision, perseverehce and character. The combination of these 
rare gifts enabled him to found a chain of industrial concerns whose 
name is a household word throughout the length and breadth of th^ 
country, and whose fame has crossed the country’s borders and spread 
across the seas. The result is that to-day the name of Lala Kamlapat 
Singhania is more than a mere memory — ^something more concrete and 
stable, than an inspiring legend. , ' ^ 

The name of .Cawnpore is permanently linked with the HOUSE 
OF_ J. K. There is many an institution in the city . which echoes their 
loving regard for all just and noble causes. As time goes oh the 
HOUSE Of j. K. is bound to- play an ever increasing part in the 
evolutionary, processes relative to India’s commerce and industry. ■ 

J. K. Industries are. in every sense' the nationalists’ dream conie 
true, for the capital is Indian, the management is Indian,, the labour is 
Indian and all the raw-products consumed in the various mills are Indian. 
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Among themselves, J. K. Industries are now 
producing a number of new articles, while the 
range and output of the existing industries have 
considerabl}^ expanded. Everj' effort is made 
to replace imports, wherever possible, by 
indigenous production, in order to attain the 
largest measure of self-sufficiency in the matter 
of national requirements. Thus they are doing 
everything to usher in an era of industrial 
emancipation and advancement. 

J. K. INDUSTRIES. 

The J. K. Industries comprise the following 
concerns : — 

TEXTILES. 

J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. j\Iills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. Lakshmiratan 
Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. J. K. Cotton Manufacturers 
Ltd., Cawnpore. J. K. Hosier}'- Factory, Cawnpore. J. K. Hosiery 
Factor}', Calcutta. 

IRON & STEEL. 

J. K. Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

JUTE. 

J. K. Jute Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

ALUMINIUM. 

The Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd., -\sansol. 

SUGAR. 

M. P. Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Majhaulia. j 

Kamlapat lilotilal Sugar lilills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

OIL & SOAP. 

J. K. Oil Mills & Soap Factor}', Cavmporc. 

PLASTIC. 

Plastic Products Ltd., Cawnpore. 

STRAW. 

Straw Products Ltd., Bhopal. 

PLYWOOD. 

Plywood Products, Sitapur. 

^ GAS PLANT. 

J. K. Gas Plant Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Rampur. 

RUBBER.- 

Modern Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

VEGETABLE GHEE. 

Snow \Miite Food Products Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

ICE. 

Kamla Ice Factory, Cawnpore. 

COTTON. 

J. K. Cotton Ginning Factory & Oil Mills, Karwi. 

J. K. Cotton Ginning Factory, Etawah. 

J. K. Cotton Ginning Factorv, .Ait. 

GENERAL WAR SUPPLY. 

India Supplies, Cawnpore. 

Korthern India Trading Co., Cawnpore. J 

Northern India Brush INIanufacturcrs, Cawnpore. i 


/ 


\ “■ 



Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
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THE JUPITER GENERAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY- LTD. 

/ 

(Incorporated in India) 

Head Office : Ewart House, Tamarind Lane, Fort, "Bombay. 


*' Freedom for India is coming sooner than most of us imagine. 
Indian business men have a great part to play in a free India as builders 
of the Nation along constructive lines, having service of the poor as 
their ideal. THE JUPITER GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Avill develop into a mighty concern and play a great role in the economy 
of Free India ”. 


Mr. S. SATYAMURTHI. 


It was in the year 1919 
that the late Seth Lalji 
Naranji, an .outstanding 
personality and brilliant 
figure in the commercial 
and business world; con- 
ceived the idea of start- 
ing an Indian Insurance 
Company and the " JUPI- 
TER GENERAL ” owes its 
existence to him as its 
founder. The late' SETH 
LALJI NARANJI’S servi- 
ces in the cause of, Indian 
Business and Industry in 
general and 'Indian Insur- 
ance in particular met with 
wide public recognition. 
His name is closely associa- 
ted with several well-known 
institutions, concerns, 
undertakings and acti\ities. 
The Indian Merchants' 
Chamber named their 
building as ‘ Lalji Naranji 
INIemorial Indian Merchants’ 
Cliamber Building’ thereby 
acknowledging the late 
Seth Lalji Naranji’s serAu- 
ces in the interest of Indian 
Commerce. 


(18-11-1941) 



The ‘ Jupiter General ’ Naranji {Founder). 

has an authorised capital of Rs. 2, 00,00,000 out of wliich Rs. 1,50,00,00c 
IS issued and subscribed, the paid-up capital being Rs. 23,74,800. 
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At first the Company 
transacted Fire, Accident 
and Marine business, and 
its early struggles tvere 
similar to the experience 
of air Indian undertakings 
started in those times. 

Numerous difficulties 
were encountered and 
surmounted. In spite of 
the various obstacles, the 
Company progressed 
steadily and its continued 
growth is evidence of the 
great tact, business 
acumen, capacity and 
untiring energy of the 
Founder and liis co- 
Directors. 

In 1928, the Com- 
pany started its life 
business for the first time. 

After facing the vicissi- 
tudes usual in the case 
of infant Life Insurance 
Companies^ ‘JUPITER’S’ i ..'C:- , , 

Life Department by the 
end of 1940 ‘ had become Seth Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau 

strong and had found a {Chairman). 

place for itself amongst 

leading Indian Life Offices. The steps talcen by the Directors to 
achieve this object were immensely successful and in the year 1941 
the business written in the Life Department was, remarkably enough, 
more than double the maximum of any of the previous years. 

To-day due primarily to the uniform and unstinted patronage of 
our countrj'men, the Company has attained the proud position of being 
the second largest Composite Indian Office with Branches at 
Ahmedabad, Alleppey, Calcutta, Delhi, Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, 
Lahore and liladras with a net work of Agencies in India, Ceylon and 
Africa. In London the Company’s representatives arc Jlcssrs. B. W. 
Noble Ltd. 

Security and servdee have been the guiding policy of the Company 
since its inception, and the present Directorate take the greatest cafe 
to see that the interests of the Shareholders and Policyholders are .safe 
and also keep a very watchful eye on the numerous investments of the 
Company. 

As at 31st December 1041, the gross annual premium income of the 
Company in all Departments was about Rs. 30,00,000 while th.e total :! 
assets of the Company on that date was about Rs. So,oo,ooo. ;! 
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STATE 

AN AGRI-PASTORAL COUNTRY NOW GETTING 
INDUSTRIALISED. 

JODHPUR [Marwar) State in Rajputana is the home of the 
Marwari trader, the business genius of the country. Lying mostly 
in the Thar, the State stretches from the Aravalli in the East to the 
Rann of Cutch in the West and is, therefore, primarily agri-pastoral. 

Jodhpur has been an exporter of -raw materials. About 8,000 
maunds of wool, 65,000 maunds of cotton, 13,000 maundsjof hides and 
skins, 66,000 maunds of bones and 16,000 maunds of oil seeds are 
annually available for export. The State is also quite rich in mines, 
though none of the minerals is such on which large scale industries 
could be developed, hlines of Wolfram, Bentonite, Gypsum, Salt- 
petre, hlica. Beryl and Falsper, to mention just a few, occur in some 
paxts of the State. Jodhpur (Maftmna) marble was used to build the 
Taj, Mahal of the Great Mughals and the Victoria Memorial of our 
own times. Eullers-earth, lime, lime-stone and the pink building 
stone is available in large quantities. '| 

In a State where about eighty-five per cent, of , the population is ; 

engaged in Agriculture and cattle rearing and has most of ite time . 
unoccupied in single-cropped areas, cottage industries naturally find 
.a good scope. The products consist of hand-loom blankets, woollen j 

hamdas and coarse cloth. In some parts of the State, small scale in- 
dustries such as making of metal water bottles, cooking utensils, iron and-' 
brass cutlery, saddlery and camel corps equipment have flourished well. 
Handicrafts like ivory-ware, lacquer-Avare, embroidered shoes, printed 
and Jodhpur-process coloured silks and calico printing form anoth^ 
group of industries. Of the jail factory products, carpets, rugs and 
curtain hangings find a market even outside the State. 

A big cotton wea-ving and spinning mill has 'recently been com- 
pleted at Pali at a cost of about Rs. 40,00,000. The State has about ^ 
fifty cotton pressing and ginning factories and about a dozen oil mills. 

In its war effort the State Economic Development Department i 

has undertaken to prepare' 16,000 Army Blankets. At the'"Radway ; 

workshops, twenty-five pounder shells go through several early pro- 
cesses, and the number now being turned out is four times as great as ^ 

was promised or expected. Crates for carrying shells, wheel barrows j 

and pick-axe heads are being turned out in very large numbers. , • . 

The State has an Economic Development Officer and an Indusltial 
Planning Officer. The Government is engaged in dramng up a practical 

scheme for the development of rural industries. After careful consi- . 
deration, it has chosen as a compromise between large scale industries ; 

and the revival of cottage industries, to establish an equilibrium • | 

between Man and Machine and to remove unemployment and poverty • 

by providing new and profitable occupations for its people. \ 


ODHPUR 


J 
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THE HOUSE ^ ^ ^ 

of 

KALYANMAL 

KALYAN BHAWAN, INDORE. 

R AJYA Bhushan Rai Bahadur 
Shrimant Seth Hiralal Kalyan* 
malji succeeded to the leading 
firm of Bankers and Millowncrs of 
Rai Bahadur Danvir Tilockchand 
Kalyanmal of Indore, Bombay and 
Ujjain. Born on 12th June 1S98 at 
Ajmer, he was educated in local 
institutions and by private tutors. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralalji is connected with leading industries of 
India and holds the following positions in some of them ; — 

Manasing Dircclor : The Kalyanmal Mills Ltd., Indore. 

Direclor : 1. Sir Hukumchond Mills Ltd., Indore. 2. The Rajkumar 
Mills Ltd., Indore. 3. The Hira Mills Ltd., Ujjain. 4. The Bombay 
Fire and General Insurance Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

ProprUioT : 1. The Kalyanmal Mills Tent Factory, Indore. 2. The 
Narendra Iron & Steel Works, Indore. 3. R. B. Hiralal & Co. (Textile, 
Woodwork and Engineering Departments), Indore. 4. Kalyanmal Waste 
Plant, Indore. 5. Diamond Glass Works, Rao. 

The Mills produce all kinds of Textile materials, and rccentlj’ 
additions have been made in all departments of the latest machinery 
available. They manufacture cloth required for the Army in India 
and abroad, in considerable quantity. Rai Bahadur Hiralalji 
is a Pioneer of the Tent Industry in Central India and also for the 
installation of most up-to-date Saw Mill in tliis Province. 

His Steel Worlcs arc turning out articles required by Public Utility 
concerns while the Woodwork and Engineering Factory is malcing 
articles required by the Army. 

He is connected with almost all public institutions in Indore 
and is the President of the Municipality of his town. 

He is a great philanthrophist and runs many charities which 
include : — Educational Institutions for bor's and girLs ; Ausadhalayas 
and Nursing home, besides raanj* religious institutions. 



Rajya Bhushan Rai Bahadur 
Shrimant Seth Hiralal 
Kalyanmalji. 



4i'. L. R. W. Forrest. 



T he Eirm of Messrs. Killick, Nixon 
& Co., Bombay was founded on 
■■ 24th November ]857 by Messrs. 
Charles' Killick and Robert Preston Nixon 
, who arrived in Bombay the previous day 
by P. & 0. s.s. “ Pottinger,” haAung, ac- 
cording to the- Passenger list, embarked 
at 'Alexandria. 

The Eirm commenced trading as 
General Merchants and for the first 18 
years or so, the business was mainly con- 
fined to the import of Manchester piece; 
goods and the export of cotton and seeds. 
In 1875, |iowcver, they took over the 
business of the well-known Eirm- of 
Messrs. Edward LauTence & Co., who had 
commenced business in Bombay in the 
“ fifties ” and who were substantially 
interested in the export trade as well as 
in Shipping, Coal and Insurance. 



lUE FIRM OF KILLICK, 



In 1876, the late Mr. E. R. W. Eorrest became a Partner in Messrs. Killick, 
on & Co. and it was largely due to his initiative that the Eirm from the 
: 1896 decided to strike out on entirely new lines of business, in the direc- 

of floating and managing various companies, beginning ■with Railway 
ipanies and the Kohinoor Mills. Other senior partners of the Firm in 
abay have been the late Sir Henry E. E. Procter, c.b.e. (Knighted in 
1), Sir Thomas W. Birkett (Knighted in 1918), the late Mr. H. P. Hebbleth- 
fce, who died in November 1941, Mr. F. C. Anriesley, who retired from 
Firm in 1930, and Mr. E. C. Reid, M.c. The present Partners in Bombay 
Messrs. R. C. Lowndes, F. F. Stileman, R. C. Giles, D. R. 0. Hartley, 
E., D.S.O., and V. F. Noel Paton. 

he Firm has a small branch at Mormugao in Portuguese India, and used 
maintain a branch in Calcutta. The latter was taken over by Messrs, 
i & Co. in 1926, the Firm at the same time taking over Messrs; Bird & Co/s._ 
nch in Bomba The Firms Agents in London are Messrs. Nixon, Forrest 
lo., of 29, Great St. Helens, E.0.3. 

IMPORT AND AGENCY 

Although the original character of the Firm’s business has changed 
atly a considerable business is still carried on in^ Snowerete and Colorcrete , 
jents. Masonite products. Remington Air-Conditioning Machines, Boase’s 
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canvas and several otlier ivcll-known 
Agency Lines. They fnrll^er rci^rcscnt 
Messrs. Bird & Co., as alreadj* stated, and 
Jlessrs. Hcilgcrs & Co. of Calcutta in 
Bombay and are f3elling Agents for 
iSilvertown Oils also for the Indian 
Paper Sales Association, an organisation 
for the sale in Bombay Presidency and 
Kathiawar of the products of the Tita- 
ghur, India Paper Pulp, Bengal and the 
Deccan Paper Jlills. 


INSURANCE 

In this line, the Firm represents the 
Yorkshire, British & Foreign Jlarinc and 
Union Insurance Society of Canton 
Insurance Companies. 



Sir Henry E. E. Procler, 
C.B.E. 


NIXON & CO 


Y 


SHIPPING AND COAL 

In addition to the Shipping, Chartering and Coal business taken over 
from Messrs. Edward Lawrence & Co. in 187t5, previously mentioned, the 
Firm in 1898 amalgamated Sir Edward Bates & Sons’ Bombay Agency with 
their own business. By virtue of this amalgamation, the Firm* has from that 
date been Agents for Ellcrman’s City it Hall Lines in Bombay. The Firm 
are also Agents in Bombay for the Bibby Line and Harrison Line of Steamers, 
and the Elder Dempster Steamships Co. Chartering is done through Messr.''. j 
F. W. Heilgers & Co., and Coal through Messrs. Mitchell Cotts it Cor for Katal j 
coal, and through other Agencies for Indian coal. j 

ii 

RAILWAY COMPANIES 

The following Railway Companies Imve been floated by the Firm, the ;| 
Ahmedabad Prantcj Railway Co. Ltd. in 1890, the Q'apti* Valley Railway Ij 
Co. Ltd., also in 1S9G, the Ahmedabad Dholka Railway Co. Ltd'., in RKK), 
the Amritsar Patti Railway Co. Ltd., in 100.7, the Central Provinces Railway ■, 
Co. Ltd., in 1010. the Gur.erat Railways Co. Ltd., in 1011, the .tfnndra Blion 
Railways Co., Ltd., in 1913, the Sialkot Xarowal Railway Co. Ltd. in lOl i. ,■ 
Jointly with Me.ssrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot fc Co. of Calcutta, the .Sara .SitaJ- i 
ganj Railway Co. Ltd. was floated in 1913, and the 3rymcn'in"h BhainJj • 
Bazar Railways Co. Ltd. in 1914. In accordance with the Government of 
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India’s policy of taking over the contracts of certain railways when they 
expire, those of the Ahmedabad Dholka Railway Co., Ltd, The Amritsar Patti 
Railway Co, Ltd. and the Tapti Valley Railway Co. Ltd. have already been 
taken over, the last as from 31st March 1942. ■ ' 

COTTON MILLS 

As previously stated, the Kohinoof Mills Go. Ltd, was originally floated 
in 1896 with an initial installation of 38,788 spindles. It now incorporates 
the Naigaum and ‘;Courtauld’s Mills in its organisation and; with 94,368 
spindles and 1,834 looms it is one of the leading mills in India., ' 

MANGANESE ORE 

In 1904 . the Rirm obtained control of valuable Manganese ore deposits, 
in the Central Provinces and the Central India Mining Co. Ltd.,-was floated, 
and, though it experienced a prosperous existence for many years, it was 
unable to survive the serious slump in Manganese ore in 1929. In 1909 the 
Firm became interested in -the large Manganese ore deposits of the Shivrajpur, 
Syndicate Ltd. in the Panch Mahals, and later took over the Managing Agency 
of that Company. In 1938 the Firm registered the Kanara Mining Co., Ltd;, 
as a Private Company to take over from a previous Syndicate and operate 
various deposits of Manganese ore in the Kanara District. - 

COAL MINING^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ ‘ ‘ ' I- 

In 1909 the, Hingir Rampur Coal Co.,' Ltd. was promoted, to take over 
coal deposits in Orissa.^ . ' ; 

ELECTRICITY 

In the year 1913 the Ahmedabad Electricity Co. Ltd."was'doated, origin- 
ally vith a capital of only Rs.4J lakhs. The Issued and Subscribed Capital 
of this Company is now Rs.l Crore. In 1920, the Surat Electricity Go. . Ltd. 
was promoted, and in 1929, the Firm floated the Bombay Suburban Electric 


ygiSn—— 



Control Boom, Ahmedabad. 
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Bvndi Cement Factory, 

Supply Ltd., for the purpose of distributing, throughout tlie suburbs of Bombay 
and the Island of Salsette, energy purchased in bulk from the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Companies. 1 


CEMENT 

The Bundi Portland Cement Co. Ltd. was also formed in 1913, at Lakheri, 
in Bundi State wliere the well-known “ B.B.B.” cement was Crst brought 
into production. The Punjab Portland CementCo., Ltd., was floated in 1920. In 
1925, the Firm was largely instrumental in forming the Indian -Cement Manu- 
facturers Association, the fore-runner of the Cement, Marketing Company of 
India, which in 1930 was formed to take its place. This led to the idea of the 
amalgamation of practically all the Cement Companies in India, which in 
193G were merged into the Associated Cement Companies Ltd. The amal- 
gamation of 11 out of 12 of the Cement Companies then operating in India 
into tins Company (which has an issued and Subscribed Capital of over Rs.7 
crores) was undertaken by the merging interests and no small portion of the 
heavj' burden of co-ordinating this amalgamation of so many different Com- 
panies, owing to the sudden death of Mr. F. E. Dinshaw, the originator of 
this Merger, -fell upon the shoulders of Mr. E. C. Reid, the then Senior Partner 
of the Firm in India. The Management of the now Companj’ was entrusted 
to Cement Agencies Ltd., comprising the joint management of Messrs. Killick ; 
Rixon &. Co., F.E. Dinshaw Ltd., Tata Sons Ltd., and ilulraj Khatau L Sons, Ltd. i, 
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LEVER BROTHERS (INDIA) LIMITS, ^ 

SOAP MANUFACTURERS. 

; ^ t 

When William Hesketh Lever retired from the wholesale groccrj’ trade and in 1SS5 1 

started to manufacture soap, he launched a sequence of events which today, after nearly 60 j 

years, are still powerful factors in world commerce. It is indeed probahlc that Mr. Lever 1 

had no unduly restricted ideas of the eventual scope of the activities arising from the original 
foundation of Lever Brothers and the manufacture of that great constellation of soaps of 
which Sunh'ght Soap was the first and is still the leader. 

EARLY BEGINNINGS IN INDIA, 

Early in the Company's history contact was made with this market and Lever products 
manufactured in the United Kingdom were sold in India through a system of area agents 
until 1934. In this year Lever Brothers (India) Limited was founded and manufacturing 
was started in Calcutta and, later, in Bombaj*. At these factories the world famous Lever 
Brands are manufactured as rvcll as brands which for 100 years had been sold in the Indian 
market by Gossages, an old established Company which is now associated with the firm of 
Lever. The position today is that Lever Brothers (India) Limited market Indian made 
soaps and only rely on importations for trivial quantities of highly spedalized products. 

.An associated company. United Traders Limited, is occupied in marketing toilet soaps 
and preparations, and considerable headrvay is being made towards manufacturing these in 
this country. One of the leading brands bandied by this Company is Pears Soap which, it is 
reputed, has sold in India since 1786. 

SERVICE— THE KEY TO SUCCESS. 

Lever laid down as a vital prindple of the organizations which cTCntually caine under 
his control, that no commercial or industrial concern could achieve, or had any right to expect, 
permanent prosperity except on the basis of Service. Service, interpreted as Service to the 
public, is the key to whatever success has been enjoyed by the Lever Company in the past 
and is the guiding prindple in the policy of the Indian Company today. 

IDEAL LABOUR CONDITIONS. 

Nevertheless, good conditions of labour and the workers’ health and welfare have always \ 
been a requirement which all the companies connected with the name of Lever have been 
e.xpected to fulfil as a pre-requisite of Service to the community at large. In pursuance of 



Modern, rrcU-planned, perfedly sHuaied — one of Lever's Soap fadories in India, ■ All of 
the fanuius Lever Soap lines are made in this xotinlry. ' 
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this policy the factories at Bombay and Calcutta are practical testimony. Tlicsc factories 
arc designed to utilize human effort in the most productive way with the minimum of strain 
upon the indhddual. They are light and airy, are equipped with modem rest and refresh- 
ment rooms and are gener- I 

ously set in hygienic and 
attractive surroundings. 

Well equipped laboratories 
insist on a high standard 
of excellence in the pro- 
ducts manufactured, and 
the processes are based on 
world-wide experience. 

By these means, coupled 
with wide scale marketing 
and mass production, it 
is possible to supply the 
Indian public with goods of 

extremely high' quality and ^ Sunlighl Soap Cinema Van. Fully equipped with ils own 
at prices which are within power plant, standard * talkie ’ projector, slide projector and 
the reach of all except the gramophone amplifier. The van is capable of giving a com- 

very poorest of India’s 40 ptete cinema performance to 2— 3,000 people at a time. 

crores. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR EFFORT. 

War has produced a heavy crop of difficulties but, until the end of two years after war 
started, prices had, generally, been maintained at pre-war levels notwithstanding the higher 
cost of production, a part of which was due to the greater burden of increased wages. 

The Lever Company in India is a considerable source of the Government’s supplies of 
glycerine. The Company also provides the Forces with large quantities of soap. 

FAMOUS NAMES. 

The marketing of the Company’s products covers the brands which arc household words 
in many countries — Sunlight, Lifebuoy, Lux Toilet Soap, Lux and Vim — in addition to the 
well-known Gossage soaps, and is under the direction of Mr. W. G. J. Shaw, who has been 
responsible for its fortunes since the formation of the Company eight years ago. In its work 
the Company has employed every practicable device calculated both to improve the public's 
standards of cleanliness and to sell the products of the Company. 

WIDE-SPREAD PROPAGANDA. 

Noticeable developments in the field of marketing have been the creation of a fleet of 
propaganda vehicles, which by means of loudspeakeVs and illustrated lectures, arc designed 
to infiltrate health and cleanliness ideas amongst strata of the public largely out of reach of 
advertising of the ordinary kind. A more specialized departure on these lines has been a 
pioneer fleet of mobile cinema units each equipped for full-sized talking pictures. Tliese 
units carry entertainment, educational and commercial films, including a number of Govern- 
ment " interest ” films relating to the war effort. The future of this activity during the war 
is doubtful, but when peace returns new developments are sclieduled. Incidenlly the first 
skj'-wTiting in India was in support of Sunlight Soap and Pears. 

INDIAN EXECUTIVES. 

Necessarily Lever Brothers (India) Ltd. was guided during its earlj' development by 
men who had learnt the Company's methods in other parts of the world. Expansion of the 
executive staff, has, however, been by the enthusiastic partidpation of young Indi.in5 of 
high qualifications .who have been recruited and trained for executive responsi'ij’.ht:' ;. .^.1- 
ready nearly twenty of these have graduated into important executive poritions and are 
members of the covenanted staff. 


' *’ lx ' ir- -.-r 1 — . ‘ ^ ' V C’^I 
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KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, LTD., 

Kirloskarwadi, District Satara, Western India. 

T he name . KIRLOSKAR is quite a household word. You may. have 
seen it stamped on machinery or discreetly enamelled upon steel 
furniture or splashed |n a thousand and one advertising media all 
over India. .Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Lt^. are by far,' the largest and 
most up-to-date manufacturers In India of iron and steel agricultural 
implements. , V? ^ 

What was once a desolate spot in Satara District Is now the. handsome 
township of Kirloskarvadi, with its well-laid roads, its eldctric lighting , 
and power, its fine school, hospital -and gymnasium. The remarkable 
development of Kirloskarvadi, a model industrial settlement, is largely 
due to the foresight and courage of one dynamic individual, Mr. Laxmanrao 
Kirloskar, the founder of the vyhole enterprise and still at seventy' its 
energetic managing director. 

Right from, his school days Mr. Kirloskar had a natural aptitude for 
things mechanical. Starting as ;a teacher in draftsmanship, through, 
selling bicycles and vvindmiJIs and acting as a building contractor, Mr. 
Kirloskar came to found this great industrial enterprise. Much material 
aid, including the very site for the factory, came from the -Rajasaheb of 
Aundh State. The little 32 acre kingdom, given by the ruler of the State, 
was organised in such a way that every employee should share the fullest 
communal benefits of health, education, recreation and comfort. 

In the extensive grounds stand the various factory-departments,' the 
machine shops, the foundry, the power' house, the pattern and design 
department, the furniture department, the factory for power-looms, the 
pump house, the stock sh'eds and the Company’s printing press and.adminis- 
trative offices. Chief among the manufactures are Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Power and Hand Pumps, Steel Furniture, .Power Looms, Dobbies 
and Crude Oil Engines. 

THE MYSORE KIRLOSKAR, LTD., HARIHAR. 

, A new enterprise of Messrs. Kirloskar Bros. Ltd. is The Mysore Kir- 
loskar Ltd. it meets an urgent requirement of Indian manufactufers by 
supplying them a high grade of machine tools. , This Company has the 
active support of the Mysore Government. The Harihar plant, by "provid- 
ing the essential machine tools to the Indian manufacturer, is sure to 
contribute to the prosperity and progress of the whole nation. 
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Mr. F. C. Mody, Founder. 


R. E. MODY & CO. 

BOMBAY. 

I N the year 1892. Mr. Furdonjee 
Cursetjee Modj' founded the firm of 
Messrs. Furdonjee Cursetjee Mod5’^ 

& Sons. 

The name " Mody ” is synoniraous with 
the timber trade of India and Burma. 

The Policy of the firm'.then, as now, was 
to strike out boldly for the expansion of 
the timber trade not only throughout 
the East but in the Western Hemisphere 
as well. 

The 3'^ears which followed the last War 
were full of vicissitudes for the firm. 

But, under the able management and 
firm guidance of the late Mr. R. E. Mody, 
then head of the concern, the firm 
emerged as one of the largest and best 
known timber business in the East. A 
change of partnership, in 1930, caused 

the name of the firm to be changed to R. E. Modj^ & Companj\ 

The firm at present enjoys the reputation of being one of the largest 
timber concerns in the East and supplies timbers of all kinds, 
indigenous as well as foreign, to the Government Departments, 
Railways, Steamship Companies, Industrial Concerns, Mills and Indian 
States, throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Indeed, it is surprising that, 
though the firm has no branches or Agents 
in an}"^ part of India, its supplies extend 
from Srinagar (Kashmir) in the North to 
Bangalore in the South and Vizagapatam 
in the East. 

The firm trades in almost all known 
commercial timbers of India and Burma, 

Plywoods, Hard-Boards and finished 
Hard-Boards suitable for panelling, dado, 
furniture, etc. 

From the verj’- commencement of the 
War the firm has been suppl}'ing Timber 
of all sorts to almost all the Defence Works 
such as for the manufacture of .-Vimj’ 

Trucks, Ammunition Boxes, Tent Poles, 

Stretchers, Trawlers, and for other ships, 

and for the Railwaj-j’, 3/^^ j: yioiv. 
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BANGALORE. 

T he house of Manickavelu Limited takes its name from its founder, 
the late Mr. V. Manickavelu Mudaliar. The story of the firm , the 
story of its rise to prominence as an industrial house of note, is 
the romance of a fourteen-year old homeless hut determined boy who, 
from the humblest and the smallest beginnings, shot up to celebrity as 
an industrial magnate. Cast in the mould'of a leader of men, say, with 
the Carnegie touch in him or that of a Jamshedji Tata, Manickavelu 
Mudaliar pmned his faith to trade and industry arid emerged out of 
the struggle as the owner of three of the largest Chrome, Ore mines in 
the world. - 

Youngest child of Mr. V. Gangadhara Mudaliar, sen.t out into the 
wide world by an elder brother who could not understand him, young 
Manickavelu started life as a trader in a small way, selling sweets and 
pencils to. school children in Bangalore. .With grim and unshaka.ble 
determination,' he .went his way, graduating into bigger fines of busi- 
ness : tea, shoes, groceries, arrack, oilman stojgs, medical supplies and 
so on. He went through the whole gamut and stepped out as an 
exporter of hides and sMns to the United States, running at the same 
time 14 tanneries. An iU wind that blew across India brought disaster 
and the export business came toppling down with a crash. Manicka- 
velu, undaunted and undefeated, sold his all and took,a job as Manager 
of the Broach Industrial Spinning & Weaving Mills in far away . Gujerat 
on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per month. He made good, saved hectically and 
won the goodwill of those whom 'he served. He returned home, with 
money saved and with an agency for piece-goods in his pocket and set 
himself up as a piece-goods man. While at it, he turned his attention 
and his business acumen to other fields, and started the Mahalakshmi 
Woollen & Silk Mills Co., Ltd., and The Manickavelu Banking Corpora- 
tion Limited. Adventure was in 6is blood, and he came out as the 
owner of Chrome and Manganese Mines. ' ; . 

■ \ 

A man of iron grit, a self-made man, ' Manickavelu never for. a 
moment forgot his humble beginnings and was generous to a fault 
with his money. In his case it was not will-to-power but will-to-serve. 
The worker who served him was his partner and friend. A genuine 
nationalist, communalism and anything that smacked of separatism 
was anathema to Manickavelu. As a glorious finishing touch tp an 
active and useful career, Manickavelu set his foot into a different field 
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V, Manickavelu Mudaliar 


V. Snndaramuiihy 


of human activity and organised the i\Iysore State Congress. He could 
laj’’ claim to be the pioneer of a popular political movement in the State. 
He suddenly passed awaj’’ at tlie ripe age of 63, upiversally lamented. 


The house is now presided over by IMr. V. Siindaramurthy, iVIanic- 
kavelu’s only son. Cradled in the hard school of business and industry 
by his father, Sundaramurthy’s sole aim is to justify the ways of 
his father to man. Sundaramurthy dreams his industrial dreams, with 
liis heart set on a comprehensive industrialisation of India. Believing 
as he does that a countrj’^’s most dependable first line of defence is her 
industrial strength and believing that an Indo-British friendship on the 
basis of equality is the most secure basis for the prosperity of the 
Empire and world peace, the war found Sundaramurthy making a gift 
of 2,000 tons of Chrome Ore for war, and organising war funds and 
fetes. In the second month of the war, Sundaramurthy sent out afi 
appeal to the Government of India and the Indian Industrialists to 
plan an all-out industrial war efIort,Tor economic co-ordination on a 
national scale. He exhorted the Government of India to make of the 
Eastern Group Conference something more tlian a dealer in supplies, 
to make of it a planner of an arsenal of democracy in the East. He 
followed it up with a book entitled, " India and the Greater Wav ”, 
throwing out a suggestion for a Congress of Indian Industrialists, a 
live and alert economic council, to guide industrialisation during the 
war and to prepare the blue-prints of an economic base for the India 
of the future. It is his conHctiou tliat a new world cannot be built on 
the basis of old assumptions, old prejudices and ante-dated economic jl 
theories. i; 
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MUKAND IRON & STEEJL 

PIONEERS IN THE MANUFACTURE 



Pouring molten metal from the, electrical furnace. 


T he considerable demand in India- for spring steel and tool 
steel is now met to some extent, by the enterprise of Mnkand 
Iron & Steel Works, who, a few years ago, started a factory at 
Lahore. This factory was fitted with the most modern type of, electri-, 
cal furnace, together Avith a fully-eqnipped laboratory for controlling 
the composition during manufacture and testing the finished materials. 

The demand for steel turned out by the Lahore factory froih 
Railways, the Indian Stores Department and engineering firms was so 
great that a plant similar to the one in Lahore was installed by the 
company in- Bombay. Here too, the same high standards of 
manufacture are maintained with the result that Mukand’s .Tool Steel 
and Spring Steel have now become synonymous with, outstanding 
excellence. 

The Tool Steel, Spring Steel and , other tested steels are 
manufactured by the firm -under the expert supervision of an 
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WORKS LTD., Bombay & Lahore. 

OF TOOL STEEL AND SPBING STEEL 



Rolling iron bars in the Steel Rolling Mills. 

* 

experienced metallurgist trained in one of the most famous firms 
in England. Owing to the increasing demand for Mukand’s quality 
steels, the factories both at Lahore and Bombay have been considerably 
extended. 

Mukand’s also make steel and iron castings, hoops, structural 
work, rounds, squares, flats, angles, channels as well as hammers, anvils 
vices, etc. 

In addition to fulfilling the requirements of the public, demand 
from the Army, Indian Stores Department, Municipalities and Railways 
is also met. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works, Ltd., have an influential directorate, 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors being Mr. R. D. Birla and 
the Managing Director Mr. Jeevanlal Motichand, under whose able 
guidance the company is expanding daily and is establishing itself as 
one of the essential industries of India. 
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THE HOUSE OF 

l''iun|ee Nathoobhoy & Co., 

Pioneers of Kerosene, 

BOMBAY. 

•• ■ . 

In 1874 India knew nothing of Kerosene or Petroleum. The 
traditional lighting oil was sweet oil and burning fuel was wood. The 
introduction of Kerosene is due to the enterprise of Jlr. Munjee Nathoo- 
bhoy, the founder of the firm of that name. 

^^'hen the old Standard Oil Company wished to introduce Kerosene 
into India, they met %vith considerable apathy from merchants in 
Bombay and elsewhere. The late Mr. IMunjee realised and appreciated 
the tremendous future possibilities of Kerosene (called by some in-^ 
those days as " Oily- Water ”) and bought on his own account 100,000 
cases, which he gradually introduced into the Indian market, and thus 
educated India to the use of Kerosene and also founded his fortune. 

In 1876 the Shell Transport “Company, ^vishing to extend its 
operations to India, appointed Messrs. W. & A. Graham & Co. as their 
correspondents in India and for whom Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy & 
Co. became agents and through them began the long connection of the 
House of Munjees with the Burmah-Shell. , 

Later on, when the Asiatic Petroleum Company wished to estabhsh 
its o^^^l ofiice in India, Messrs. Munjee Nathoobho5'^ & Co. at the request 
of Grahams became their principal agents and gave the new Company 
considerable help in establishing and organising their field. _ They not 
only controlled most of the Agencies but also acted as tl^eir Guaran- 
teed Brokers. 

Mr. Munjee died in igoi leaving three sons, Mr. Cassamally (the 
present head of the firm), Sir. Dostmahomed and Sir. Karmally. 
Upon Mr. Dostmahomed’s premature death in i 935 i Mr. Cassamally 
Munjee became its Sole Proprietor. ^ 

With the expansion of Kerosene trade, mechanisation of industry 
and -^ansport during the Edwardian and the Great War periods, the 
activities of the Asiatic Petroleum Company increased enormously. 
Guaranteed brokerage was gradually eliminated and the firm of Messrs. 
Munjee Nathoobhoy & Co. co-operated in establishing independent 
agencies and gave the benefit of the change to their erst^vhile employees. 
Some of the successful agents of the present day owe their origin and 
their fortunes to the firm of Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy & Co. The 
firm thereafter was appointed advisory agents to A.P.C. in addition 
to their other activities, such as Sellers, Shippers and Custodians of 
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T he Murree Brewery , 

Company Limited, as . v" ' ' ' ' 

its name implies, was • :• F ‘ ' ’* 

started ' at Ghoragali in ‘ 

the Murree Hills, '.thirty- - L “ 

two miles from the railway I ^rt; :. ' v BIhBI . ' 

terminus of Rawalpindi, 

in the year i86o._ ' Later ' 

on, having attained, a •■';■' r 

very great reputation,. the" 

Company’s activities were 
expanded, and Branch 

fn^Q^Sa Tn ssrand . 

Rawalpindi -in 1890. , 

Rawalpindi,’ being the •• L 

largest military station in India, proved an excellent .choice for the 
expansion and prosperity of the Company’s business. 








fe W‘ ■ E3,C;/.:' h, 'I :'.>v/ 


View of Distillery Building. 


LATEST BREWING PLANT 


Mi 


Owing to high temperatures, however, during the summer months, 
it was only possible to brew in Rawalpindi from the month of October 
to March, and for the remaining period of the year the Rawalpindi. 
Brewery was dependent on its ou'tturn from the Brewery at Ghoragali.^ 
This obstacle was overcome by the adoption of the latest and 
most scientific devices which , _ _ 

included the installation of 
a complete Nathan Brewing 

the production of "a clean and ' ' 

in' the Nathan "system is'' 

is so scientifically controlled j 

,from the refrigeration plant, 
fermentation plant, pure yeast 
plant and collection of COg, 

aUMhes'iSSVJJJL^ >'-■» 0/ Bremry Tun Rcon,. 

■tally from brewing plants of 

the old style. The installation of this plant has proved an unqualified 
success, and removed the necessity of ha'ving beer transported from 
the Ghoragali Branch, and this Brewery was consequently closed in 
the year 1928. 


View of Brewery Tun Room, 
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CO., LTD., RAWALPINDI 

IDEAL CONDITIONS 

The Brewery is located in one of the most picturesque spots of 
Rawalpindi. The Brewery owns a very large estate and has ample 
room for any’ expansion. 

A plentiful supply of water is obtained from the Company’s own 
wells, and has been found to be most suitable for the brewing of beer, 
and for all other manufacturing purposes. 

The Company have their own Railway siding, which renders 
their positibn most accessible, and facilitates the despatch of their many 
products. 

MALT WHISKY, TOO! 

The Company have recently erected one of the most modern and 
up-to-date Frencl^ Distillation Plants, and supply spirits of all des- 
criptions. For many years the Company have produced a very excel- 
lent Malt \Vhisky, which is manufactured in the true Scottish style, 
and distilled in Pot Stills used only for this purpose. The French 
Still is capable of producing Alcohols of the very purest degree possible, 
and'has an outturn of 900 gallons per day. The Malt Whisky produced 
by the Company is considered to be as good as that imported from 
Home. 

CHOICE INGREDIENTS 

The materials used during the course 
of manufacture are the .best obtainable, 
only the best barley and hops being used 
for the production of the Beer. The barley 
is obtained from the districts of Rewari 
and Ferozepur, which are well known for 
their high standard of quality. Samples 
of these barleys were recently examined 
by the Institute of Brewing, and were 
pronounced to be equal to some of the 
best barley grown at Home. All hops, 
however, have to be imported from 
Europe; and the British Isles, only the 
best Kent and Californian hops being 
used. The molasses used for the pro- 
ductiori of the spirit is obtained from the 
large sugar growing districts in the United 
Provinces. 

The Company also have a Mineral Water Department which | 
produces mineral waters of very fine quality and which are most popular j 
in the surrounding districts. > | 

A normal staff of seven Europeans and three to four hundred ! 
Indians is emploj'ed. . ji 


SOME OF THE 
POPULAR BRANDS 

BEERS. 

Gold Ribbon Lager. 
Light Lion Pilsener. 
East India Pale Ale 
- (M.B.) 

SPIRITS. 

GYMKHANA” 
Malt W^iisky. 

” DEW OF HIMA- 
LAYAS ” Malt 
Whisliy. 

XXX Rum. 

Dry Gin. 
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ORE STATE 
DUSTRIES 


M ysore represents the focal point in State industrialisa- 
tion in India. The State’s wonderfuhnatural resources 
are being zealously harnessed to provide for Man’s mul- 
titudinous needs in civilised life. Novv India’s teeming 
millions can wash themselves with Mysore, Soap, dry 
themselves with Mysore towels, clothe themselves in Mysore 
Silks, drink Mysore coffee, with Mysore sugar, build their 
homes with Mysore cement, Mysore timber and Mysore steel, 
furnish their homes with Mysore furniture, write their letters 
on Mysore paper and cure their ailments with Mysore 
medicines.” ' . 

Government Sandalwood Oil Factory. 

The Government Sandalwood Oil Factory produces oil which 
conforms to the different pharmacopoeias of the world. Modern , 
methods of distillation under strict scientific control are adopted at the 
Factory. 

Government Soap Factory. 

The Government Soap Factory, Bangalore, is one of the pioneer 
Soap Factories in India. It was started in 1918 and has since then 
made continued and steady progress. The factory manufadtiifes not. 
only household soaps but also high class toilet soaps, and certain cos- 
metics like pomades, creams, tooth-paste, etc. The factory also manu- 
factures certain other household necessaries such as " lodocure,” boot 
polishes and " quick-fix.” The products of the factory e^joy an 
extensive sale in the home market and are in demand even in foreign 
markets. 

Government Electric Factory. ^ 

The Government Electric Factory is manufacturing amongsil^other 
things, Electrical Transformers, Scientific Instruments, bakelite articles, ■ 
black bolts and nuts, rivets, galvanized hardware for porcelain fittings, 
besides rendering useful service to other factories in the State as wl^ll as 
to the Railway Department by supplying spare parts for their plant. ' 
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Government Porcelain Factory. 

Tliis factory is the onlj'- concern in Soutli India which manufac- 
tures both High Tension and Low Tension Insulators which are supplied 
for defence purposes as well as to Government Departments and Cor- 
porations in India. An electrical tunnel kiln, the first of its kind in 
Asia, has been newly installed. The factor^’’ is manufacturing Crockery 
articles and also wall tiles. Experiments arc being conducted in the 
manufacture of Acid Resistant Ware and Chemical Porcelain. 

Government Silk Weaving Factory. 

This factorj' manufactures pure and unadulterated silk and laced 
fabrics out of pure I^Iysore Silk. The products of this factor}' arc dur- 
able, washable and are sold at reasonable prices. Tlic factory is now 
engaged in the manufacture of parachute silk. 

Government Industrial & Testing Laboratory. 

This Laborator}’- is engaged in manufacturing pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. In addition to supplying the needs of the Mysore Government 
Medical Stores, the Laboratory has also been making supplies of its 
medicinal products to the Government of India, etc. The Laboratory 
also manufactures Acetates and Citrates and Cream of Tartar for the 
Supply Department. 

Mysore Government Implements Factory. 

The factory is now producing Mumties, Pickaxes, Hammers, 
Pruning Knives, Digging Forks and various other Estate and Garden 
implements and also cutlery and scissors. 

Mysore Government Lac & Paint Works. | 

The chief lines of manufacture taken up by this factor}' are Shellac il 
Paints, Ready mixed oil paints, French polishes. Scaling waxes, Printing !j 
ink and Electrical insulating varnishes. ;; 

li 

I , 

Sri Chamrajendra Technical Institute. j 

This Institute was started with the main object of training 
students in several arts and crafts and to revive and improve mauv 
of the indigenous industries of the Mysore State. Show-rooms : 
are opened in the Institute Building to display the products of the ' 
Institute as well as those of the priv.ate artisans and Government Indus- 
trial concerns. Furniture in wood and rattan of an excellent qualitv 
are made in this Institute. 
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THE MYSORE 

CHEMICHES & 

fertilisers, 
limited, 

MYSORE. 


Mr E V. Ganapati Iyer, B.Sc., 

Chairmana«d Manas,ng_, _ : 

■■ Director of the Company. 

Mysore State Woegs the c«at 

T of eslahhsUng the only arto.7 

^ in India ior the **=“7 

•frnVen a basic industry 

atmospheric 

in any ^ I^YSORE CHEMI- 

^Iw^du'^SIlpolioy and 

lorwcii ^ , Government oi, 

ment given y establishment m A (Hons.) 

rr; 

Mandya and Ir^vin 

ongatcane cnltivation under the Irr . , 

Canal System. , 

toe MYSORE “EMCAW ^ 
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PRODUCTS. 

Tlie Company’s activities include three basic industries, viz., 

{i)' Synthetic ammonia manufacture, 

(ji) Sulphuric Acid manufacture, 

(i7t) JIanufacturc of Superphosphates. 

In addition to these heavy chemicals, the manufacture of a 
number of other chemicals has been developed. These include 
Ammonium Sulphate, Liquor Ammonia'Forte, Ammonium Carbonate, 
Ammonium Chloride, various kinds of Mixed Fertilisers, Oleum, 
Hydrochloric Acid and Chlorosulphonic Acid. It is hoped that the 
manufacture of Nitric Acid will soon be taken up. The Company 
commenced production in April 1940 and within less than 2 j-cars 
has achieved remarkable progress in the quantity and variety of its 
manufactures. All its products conform to the requirements of the 
British Pharmacopoeia and other standard tests. Supplies to the 
Government of India for war supply requirements conform fully to 
the specifications of the Supply Department. The Company has an 
active programme of further expansion of manufactures so that it 
may be reasonably hoped that these Works will soon be among the 
largest Chemical Works in South India. 

AMMONIA FROM AIR AND WATER. 

For its products the Company makes the maximum possible use 
of the raw material resources of the country. The plant is of the most 
modern kind obtained from American manufacturers and erected by 
American Experts and is the only one of its kind in India. The syn- t 
thesis plant produces ammonia from the abundant natural sources of 
air and water. , 

The products of the Company find a ready market, though at the 
present time practically the greater part of its production is talcen 
over bj’’ the Government of India for Avar purposes. The fertilisers 
made at the Works arc used by coffee planters and agriculturists 
all OA’cr the countr}' for large areas of cultiA'ation of cane, paddy 
and other crops, and have already afliieved a splendid reputation | 
for quality and results. i 

ii 

This flourishing concern h.os led to the establishment in the i| 
Mysore State of industries for the manufacture of basic .salts 
like Copper sulphate, etc. and.’^’"'’'''hromatcs, and has paved the il 
Avay for the formation of m 'c chemical industries '! 

State and its neighbourhood- 
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THE MYSORE CHROME 
TANNING CO., LTD. 

MYSORE ROAD, : : . : BANGAlORE., 

HISTORY 

T he Mysore Tannerywhich. was started in the year T908 as aLimited 
Liability Company in Bangalore City for the purpose of^ Chrome 
. , TanningofCowHides worked successfully for sometime. Thereafter 
the Company passed through various vicissitudes and in the year 1934, 
the- Bangalore Bank. Ltd., Bangalore, acquired the ownership o| the 
'concern and effected several improvements in the manufacturing 
process thus increasing the .productive capacity, of the Tannery.^ The 
Tannery was the first to be established in Southern India and it had 
afforded occupation to a large number of skilled ;nien. _ The Govern- 
ment of Mysore helped to start the concern and form it into a Limited 
Company on a j oint Stock basis, with an authorised Share Capital^ of 
5 lakhs of Rupees, under the present name of Mysore Chrome Tanning 
Company, Lirnited, by taking up a portion of the shares. The Manage- 
ment is vested in the hands of a Senior Officer of the status of a Head 
of the Department. ' ' •. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

•The Company has taken up the 
manufacture of Tejctile goods 
such as Picking Bands, Leather' 
Belting, Ginning Washers, be- 
sides the Leather goods required 
by the Railways and Printed 
Leathers for War Purposes, in ad- 
dition to the manufacthre of Box 
and Willow side and Calf Lea-, 
thers!' Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for the manufacture of Bark 
Tanned Soles, Harness and Sad- 
• dlery Leathers,. 


of- 


ADVANTAGES. 

The Tannery is situated on the 
Mysore Road, Bangalore" City, 
and the site covers an area 
over 9 acres of land. 

■The climate of Bangalore is 
specially suited ' for tanning 
operations as the temperature 
is "fairly low throughout the 
year which renders loss of 
hide substance very low and 
yields leather of good substance 
and tight grain. Added to this 
the Tannery 
has the ad- 
vantage of a 
good supply 
of ■ efficient 
and trained 
labour, rvith 
an expert 
staff who have 
won a reputa- 
tion for the 
products . of 
the Tannery 
throughout 
the United 
Kingdom. 



Front view of the Factory. 


Boots and Shoes 
and Attache 
Cases, etc. 

Besides 
-meeting the 
demands in 
the Indian, 
markets the 
Upper Lea- 
thers manu- 
factured by 
the Company 
-are popular 
in the , United 
Kingdom. 
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1 PIPE FOUNDRY . 

THE MYSORE IRON & STEEL WORKS. 

/HjiHE plant , occupies an area of about loo acres and comprised 
I originally a modern Charcoal Blast Furnace with wood distilla- 
tioh and bye-products recovery plant with the auxiliary steam 
and power, plants, foundry and machine shop. 

Now the production has been widened by the addition of an * 
Alcohol .Refinery Plant and a Pipe foundry, the latter for the manu- 
facture of cast-iron pipes for water supply and drainage, purposes ; 
an additional Pipe foundry to 'manufacture pipes up to 33" diameter ; 
an up-to-date Steel Plant and Rolling Mills for the manufacture of mild 
steel sections such as flats, rounds, squares, angles, reinforcing rods, 
etc., in all common sizes ; and a Cement Plant for the manufacture of 
‘‘Chamundi" Brand Portland Cement to B.S.S. 

A structural shop has also been added to fabricate transmission 
line towers for the electrical department. Steel towers, and trusses 
are also made to order. ' , 

Another addition is a plant for the manufacture of Formalin. 
The major portion of the output is utilized for the manufacture of 
synthetic resin for which a Pilot Bakelite Plant is also put up. 

A Steel Foundry manufacturing special steel articles such as axle 
boxes, anvils and other special castings has also been added as an ex-, 
perimental measure. , . 

With a view to assisting war efforts. Government have sanctioned 
the installation of an additional Open Hearth Furnace for the supply of 
ingots and billets. ■ To increase the production of small rods and to roll 
strips f" X 20' gauges, orders have been placed for another Rod Mill as 
an extension to the Rolling Mills. 

One Electrical Steel Furnace for the manufacture of special steels 
and two Electric Furnaces for the manufactures of Ferro-silicon and 
Ferro-chrome at Mysore are under installation. - ' ; - , 
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T he leading position 
occupied by South India 
generally', and Mysore 
State in particular, in Hydro- 
Electric development, specially 
electrification of numerous 
towns and villages has led to the 
establishment of an important 
industry in THE MYSORE 
LAMP WORKS. LTD. 

The starting of the concern 
itself has been due to the 
progressive industrial policy of the Mysore Government, who with 
great vision of the future, readily gave the necessary encouragement. 

PRODUCTION 

The Compan}'’ was incorporated in August 1936 and production 
started in November 1937. has an issued capital of 3 lakhs of rupees 
and the Government of M3^sore have subscribed 10% of the share 
capital. It has a modern American plant, automatic and efficient in 
operation, with an average capacity of 3,000 lamps per daj'. It has 
its own gas plant and lamp life testing equipment. 

The Compan3’’’s normal products at present arc vacuum and gas 
filled lamps, in all standard wattages and voltages. The installation 
of additional equipment for the manufacture of high wattage, railway 
sendee, street series and other .special types of lamps has been delayed 
owing to war conditions and the Company expects to liavc regular 
production of these products in tlie earlj’- future. 

EFFICIENCY OF LAMPS 

The Works mostlj' use raw materials of highest qualitj* obtained 
from the leading American manufacturers, and manufacture is carried 
out with an efficient and intelligent personnel 
trained under an American c.xpert. All lamps 
are subjected to a rigorous test before they 
are marketed in attractive packing. 

IMPORTANT USERS j 

MYSORE LAMPS ”, under which name ' 

the Compan3’’s products are marketed, have ! 

established a name throughout India for 
qualitjf and efficicnc}^ The Company' counLs 
among the regular users of ” 3 IYSORE 

LAIilPS ”, the Mj'sore Government Electric ^ j 

Department, leading te.xtile mills in Bombaj’ E. V. Ganapati . 

and Ahraedabad cities, & corporations and Jyer,B.Sc.,Chaimnn. j 
factories in various cities of South India. ij 

Available at moderate prices and with guaranteed long life, ;! 
I produced out of best qualiW materials bt' skilled workers, "MYSORE 1 

j L.^MPS"’ form a most popular and attractive prepetition for the i 

illumination of cver\' home. 



Mr.E. V. Ganapati 
Iyer, B.Sc., Chairman. 


THE MYSORE 
LAMP WORKS 
LIMITED, 

MALLESWARAM P.O., 

BANGALORE. 
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THE MYSORE MATCH CO., LTD 

S H I M O G A . ' 


M anufacture of Safety 
Matches dates back to 
1925 in Mysore State. 
The Government of Mysore 
granted concessions in 1923 for 
exploitation of softwoods in the 
State, at a nominal seigniorage, 
and a Public Limited Company 
was registered in 1925, which 
commenced opera- 
tions in 1927 at 
Shimoga being near 
the Malnad Forest 
Area; and continu- 
ed till 1934. In the 
year 1934. 011 
advent of Excise 
Duty on matches, 
the Company- had 
to suspend opera- 
tions and finally 
stopped working in 
1936. 

As the industry 
had an important 
place in national 
economy and was 
calculated to utilise 
local resources and 
employ local 
, labour, the Government of 
Mysore again thought of resus- 
citating the old Match Factory. 
Accordingly a fresh Public Com- 
pany was . floated in May 1940, 
with some more' concessions 
from Government for Wood 
supplies, power, and subscribing 
10 per cent towards Capital. 
The management has been en- 
trusted to a Board of Directors 
of 9 members, out of whom 


three directors are nominated 
by Government with one of 
them as the Chairman. The 
new Company has, as the Head 
of ■ "the Administration, the 
Chairman of the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works, Bhadravati, and 
the factory is located at 
Shimoga, eleven miles from 
Bhadravati, where 
The Mysore Steel 
and Cement Plants 
and also a Paper 
Mill exist. 

The whole oper- 
ation of the plant ' 
from cutting of 
logs to finishing 
is automatic, o'nly- 
the banderolling 
and bundling of 
packets is done " 
by manual labour. 
The production of 
the plant is' rated 
at 1,000. gross per 
day. 

In addition to 
the plant required 
for the manufacture of 'matches, . 
there, is an additional . .160 
H.P. Gas Generator Set, as a 
standby. ' ' , 

The .present products are 
marketed . under the Trade 
Mark “JOG FALLS ” Safety 
Matches, and are finding a ready 
sale in, Mysore State and 
adjacent districts of. Bombay- 
and Madras Presidencies. 
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MYSORE SILK FILATURES, LTD. 

T. NARASIPUR, (Mysore District.) 


S ERICULTURE is an ancient 
Industry, in India, and the 
Mysore State owing to its cli- 
mate produces some of the best silk 
in the world . On account of its fur- 
nishing a livelihood to nearly 8 
, lalths of people, Sericulture has. 
been carefully 
cherished by the 

rhent, and the 

• Filatures , Ltd;. 
was started- - ^ 

•Government with 
an ■ authorised 
capital of 10 lakhs • 

(of Avhich 4 lakhs 
have been issued) . 


worm egg production to reeling 
silk. The Company has an effici- 
ent and hig^y trained staff of 
technicians in all branches of- 
sericulture, and is every day 
eyolying new methods and new 
machinery for the further improve- 
ment . of ifs 
products. 




iiPiiii 


’ s-'t' ' 1 


TheCompanyls 
Main Factory is 
on the Banks of 
the Kapini at 
T. Narasipur, 2o Mv.N.Ramal 
miles from Mysore Chat 

in' the very heart 
of the State’s richest silk area. 
It has branch factories at Mysore, 
Sidlagha-tta and Kuderu. Its 
object is to secure for Mysore Silk,, 
its due place in the World’s 
market as a superb silk suitable 
for the highest manifesta-tions of 
the weaver’s arts. ‘ 

The organisation of the factory 
aims at basic improvement of the 
Industry, in all its stages from silk- 


Mr, N. Rama Rao, B.A., B.L., 
Chairman, 


nnlimited'. 

the Company has 
^ iix .business relations 
Europe and 
' Australia, and it is 
probable that i-ts 
■ pr'odiiots mil. 
shortly be, wel- 
comed by America 
10, B.A., B.L., as well. Since 
man, Mysore Filature 

Silk has been 
found eminently suitable for 
parachute fabrics, this • industry 
is an indispensable empire asset. 

The Company has a strong 
Directorate under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. N. Rama Rao, B.A., 
B.L., Retired Director of Indus- 
' tries & . Commerce, Mysore State, 
who has made a life’s study of 
Sericulture, and is an authority on 
the subject. ' - • 
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Tlie Mysore Tobacco Co., Ltd. 

District Board Buildings, Kempegowda Road, Bangalore City. 

P URSUANT to the generous and progressive policy of encourage- 
ifient to agriculture and industry by the Government of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the Mysore State was the first among the 
Native States in pioneering the planned growing of 'Harrison Special’ 
Virginian variety of tobacco. A J oint Stock Company called The Mysore 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., was floated in April 1937, with its Head-Office . at 
Bangalore City ; the Government themselves contributing one-tenth of 
the Authorised Share Capital of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Company has for its part the raising of adequate nurseries at 
the respective Centres, the ryots sharing the cultivation side under the 
trained supervision of executive staff of the Company. To stimulate 
growth of the best crop, the Company helps the ryots with the advance 
of manure, etc. Details regarding the soil, climatic conditions, etc., are 
given in a local vernacular (namely Kannada); leaflet published for 
information of the growers. The green tobacco leaves thus grown are 
picked and flue-cured. The cured leaves unloaded from the barns are 
transported, carefully packed to the nearest Grading Station, for being 
graded according to specified grades. 

The agriculturists have been showing increasing eagerness to grow 
this variety of tobacco, as is noticeable by the fact that over 7,000 
acres have been planted ' against an acreage of ■ 2,200 during the 
first year. Eight more new Tobacco Curing Centres have been 
opened in , the Irwin Canal area this year. Besides the existing one at 
Whitefield, a second Grading Station has been newly put up at Closepet 
to facilitate the grading of leaf produced in the Mandya .and Mysore 
Districts. As many as 31 Centres have been opened in the several 
districts of the State. 

The entire production of the cured and graded leaf tobacco has been 
covered by forward orders of,. .prominent cigarette manufacturers and 

exporters in India. There 
has also been a prospective 
market for Mysore Tobacco 
I'P in the United ■ Kingdom, as 

is signified by the - insistent 
demand for shipments being 
made by , the*' Company.’ 
Mysore -Tobacco has thus 
1 I %' 11 ■ earned a reputation overseas, 

for its high quality. With 
’ the-,, unshakable reputation 
built up for the quality, of 
Mysore Tobacco, the 
Company looks forward to 
ZF'; bright prospects in the 

",..,-...,..1.;- years to come. 








Grading Hall. 
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Mr. Nurmahomed M. Chinoy. 


THE MOTOR 
MANUFACTURERS 
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ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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MARRONDASS MANORDASS 

135, SHEIKH MEMON STl^T 
Established 1788 

Bankers, Bullion and Cotton Merchants, Refiners of Precious 
Metals and Manufacturers of Chemical,, Owners of Mines and 

Dealers in Minerals. 

B ombay is one of the largest Gold and Silver markets i 
in the world. Most of the imports into and exports : 
from India generally take place from Bombay. In : 
export, import and actual handlings and dealings of Gold and : 
Silver, the firm of Messrs. Narrondass Manordass stands 
first since several decades. The firm was founded in 1788 
by Mr.' Narrondass Manordass and: the business continues 
in the same family since the last seven generations occupying ; 
the same business premises for the last 150 years Mi*. G. P. ; 
Sonawala, semior partner of the firm^ is the seventh decehdant 
of Mr. Narrondass Manordass. . - , 

• , In order to facilitate their handlings of Gold and Silver, the 

fihn has set up an up to date Electrolytic Precious Metal Refinery 
- since more than a decade; . This refinery is the largest- and the ' ' 
. first of its kind in India as far as private refineries and enterprises 
are concerned. The capacity of this refinery is about I of the 
. refinery at His Majesty’sMint at Bombay. His Majesty's Mint , j 
at Bombay has accepted the assayed fineness of the firm. ^ ; 

The firm is also interested in the manufacture of chemic^s 
and the development of the mineral resources of this country. ; 
A plant for the manufacture of heavy chemicals and other . 
chemical products is going to 
-be set up shortly at Kalyan 
on a site of about 100 acres; 

The firm has a~ mining 
lease for the mining of bauxite, 
chromite and other minersds 
and is carrying out prospect- 
ing operations for minerals 
in several provinces and 
states of this country.' 

The fiirm is also interest" 

ed in investment, cotton , 

X ■ The Precious .Metal Refinery at Somwala 

ana property. , V . Estate, fardeo, Bombay, 
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THE NEW BOOK CO., 

188-190, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

The New Book Company is no ordinary book shop, but a vast 
organisation having business connections with every part of the world. 

In fact, it is one of the largest and most up-to-date establishments 
of its kind east of Suez. 

It might be supposed that it took the New Book Co. a few decades 
to build up such a fine reputation for itself. The truth is, it came iiito 
existence' only six years ago and, with ** Service ” as its watchword, 
has risen to its present enviable status. 

Many and varied arc thc^ services it offers its patrons. For 
example, the New Book Co. will trace and procure for you any book 
that is out of print or is not available ordinarily ; and there is an 
" Express Service " for those needing books urgently. If any book 
is out of stock, a cable is sent to the London or New York office of 
the firm and the book is despatched dirpet to the customer by the 
first mail. 

" Book Selection Service ’’ is another of their innovations. 
Periodically, a picked collection of books, according to individual 
taste, is sent to their Patrons, who have the option to retain all or 
any of the boolrs and return the rest. 

The Company publishes every month an interesting Literary 
Journal entitled " The New Book Digest,” which, in the words of 
“ The Clique,” London, " is a complete guide to current reading on 
every subject." j 

j 

The New Book Co. has a very large stock of books on almost I 
anj’^ subject under the sun and can send you descriptive lists on your j 
favourite subjects on application. What is more, the customer is | 
free to examine the books in the marked shelves at leisure without jj 
being disturbed or embarrassed by the over-attentions of the staff, |i 
The New Book Co. also runs an up-to-date Stationery Department j; 
and tmdertakes printing and publishing work. They^.' '"*' oublished ij 
several distinctive worlis by well-known authors and r scholars. j' 

John Gunther, the famous author who has see;*, ^ 

of the world, has alluded to The New Book Co. as " tl? 

Shop.” 
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THE NEW CITIZEN BANK 
OF INDIA, LTD., Bombay. 

The New Citizen Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay, was incorporated 
on 31st July 1937, and commenced its banking business on ist April 
1938. The Company was promoted under the distinguished chail‘man- 
ship of Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, and the Board of Directors is 
composed of the following : — 

The Board or Directors. 

Chairman: Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, M. A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law.' 

Depositors’ Director : Mr. G. V. Salvekar, B.A. 

Sir H. P. Dastur, B. A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law P. B. Gole, Escj., 
B.A., LL;B., Advocate ; Seth Govindas Narayandas Banatwala ; 
Rao Bahadur N. B. Deshmukh ; B. D. Garware, Esq. ; ' G. V. 

Puranik, Esq. ; G. S. Marathey, Esq., M.A., AJ.A. ; Rao Sahib R. 
S. Athavle, B.A. ; Bhagwanji Idurarji Goculdas, Esq. 

Mr. D. p. Deshpande, B.A., has-been the promoting Managing 
Director, and the Bank has made fairly good progress under his able 
management.. 

The Company had a paid-up share capital of nearly. Rs. 85,000 
and secured initial deposits of Rs, 42,000 on the day it commenced 
business. Since then it has madejrapid strides. The Bank had a 
paid-up share capital of over Rs. 5,06,400 in April I939> and was 
placed in the second schedule with the Reserve Bank of India from 
joth .May 1939. The Bank has been able to extend its activities both 
in the City of Bombay and outside in the Deccan. Jt has now three 
local branches in Bombay at Girgaum, Dadar, and Javeri Bazar, 
and four mofussil branches at Nasik, Kolhapur, Sholapur, and Sangli. 

The Bank has, so far, published three balance-sheets, the last 
being as on 31st March 1941. From the third year’s annual report 
and balance-sheet, as on 31st March' 1941. the Bank has made 
some profit and has been able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent, to 
its 5 per cent. Cumulative "Preference Shareholde'rs for the first 
two financial periods ending on 31st December 1939 - 

Since the issue of its third balance-sheet, viz., up to 31st March 
1941, there has been further increase in business. The paid-up share 
capital of the Bank has increased from Rs. 5,06,000 to Rs. 5,67,009 
and the deposits of the Bank have, increased from Rs. 19,32,000 to 
Rs. 25,52,000 as on 31-3-1942. The working capital of the Bank has 
also increased from Rs. 25,00,000 to over Rs. 32,00,000 by the end of 
March 1942. It will thus be seen that the Bank has been making a\ 
steady and sure progress during ■ the short period of four years it has 
been in existence. The Bank hopes that in the future it will make even 
greater progress and become one of the leading Banks of Bombay. 

The special feature of this Bank is that it has allowed represen- 
^ion to its deppsitors on the Board of Directors, from its inception. 
There has been on the board a Director on behalf of- the depositors. 
This is probably the only Bank, in India which so allows represen- 
tation to its depositors on its Board. , x 
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THE NIZAM’S STATE RLY. 

H.E.H. the Nizam's State Railway was purchased bj* the Govern- 
ment o£ H.E.H. the Nizam in the year 1930 from the Nizam’s Guaran- 
teed State Railway Company Limited. It is a system of both Broad 
and Metre Gauge construction and comprises 1,367 miles of open line, 
693 of which arc Broad Gauge and 674 Jlctre Gauge. This Railw.ay 
connects the north of Indi.a with the south and the cast of India witii 
the west and links up the M.S.M. Railway with the G.I.P. Railwa}'. 

> Secunderabad is the Headquarters. Through service carriages 
daily run between Secunderabad and Bombay, Secunderabad and 
Delhi and Secunderabad and Bangalore. Through scrv'icc between 
Secunderabad and jMadras is provided during the hill season. 

From Bezwada (M.S.M.) the line runs in a north-westerly direction, 
till Kazipet is reached whence it turns due west towards Secunderabad 
and Wadi (G.I.P.) . There is a branch line from Dornakal 
junction serving the Singareni and Kothagudam coal fields. At 
Kazipet another branch "line runs due north and connects with the 
G.I.P. Rly. at Balharshah. This link is important as it constitutes 
the shortest route between northern and southern India and also 
serves the Tandur coal fields and the Sirpur Paper Mills which is 
exploiting the vast bamboo resources in this area. 

The Metre Gauge line from'Dronachcllam runs north-cast up to 
Secunderabad and from Secunderabad proceeds in a north-westerly 
direction and connects with the G.I.P. Railway at Manmad. 

A branch line connects Vikarabad on the Secunderabad-Wadi 
Section with Parbhani on the IMetre Gauge main line. 

Another Metre Gauge branch line connects Puma with Hingoli, 
an important cotton centre. 

The Nizam’s State Railway also operates more than 4,000 miles of 
Road Services. Air transport has also been brought under the manage- 
ment of the Railway. 

PILGRIM CENTRES AND PLACES OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCH/EOLOGICAL INTEREST. 

BhadracheUam. Standing on the left bank of the River God.avcri, 
at BhadracheUam, is the famous Srcc Rama Temple. 

Axtndah has the magnificent temple of Nagnath, which is h.allowed 
by a ‘ Jyothirlinga ’. 

Pin'li-Vaijnath is famous for its Siva temple, which is said to be 
the oldest temple in India, 

I'Vndis a village ii miles from Daulatabad station with its famous 
temple dedicated to Lord Grishneswar. 

A’.trav.gabad is the headquarters of the District of the same name 
and is the most convenient station on the N.S. Ry. from which to vj‘:it 
the world famous rock temples of Ellora. and the frescoes of Ajanta. 

Mahov’.adabad Bidar, the city of a thousand legends, is situated 
on the Vikarabad-Parbhani branch line. 

Zander is famous for the Sikli temple Imown as the ' Gurudwara ' 
which contains the tomb of Guru Govind. 


I 

1 . 
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Nfew Piece Goods 
azar Companyj^ Ltd, 

( THE MOOLJEE JAITHA MARKET ) 

[Established in .1871) , 

BOMBAY. 

B ombay, the Gateway of India, ' ' ■ 

iDoasts of a fine cloth market — 
the biggest in Asia and perhaps 
in the world having as it does over 770 
shops under one roof. You wander 
through aisles of cotton cloth, woollens 
and silks. There is colour, glorious colour, 
every^vhere. • The little shops gleam wth ' 
their rich wares. - . ■ 

■ ■ The idea of this beautiful market was 
conceived by that far-sighted and ' able 
business magnate, a Bhatia gentleman, 
the late Sheth Mooljee J aitha. A company 
with a capital of Rs. 6,00,000 was 
floated and named the New Piece Goods 
Bazar Co., Ltd. Its capital was later 
raised to Rs. 18,00,000. This commenda- 
ble project was launched at the explicit wish of Bombay’s leading : 
merchants who wanted to centralise the trade. YTien the scheme was . 
put into execution there were only 30 shops. Gradually the Market 
expanded and today it covers 17,000 square yards. 

The present Directors of the Company are (i) 'Mr. Karsandas 
Dharamsey Soonderdas, J.P., Chairman, (2) Mr. Chatrabhuj Gordhandas 
Soonderdas, J.P., (3) 'Mr. Haridas Liladhar Jairam, (4) Mr., Chandra- 
kumar Karsandas Dharamsey, B.Com,, (5) Mr. Krishnaraj Madhavjee 
D. Thackersey, B.A., (6) Mr. Hahsraj Purshottam' Vishram, B.Com., 
LL.B., (7) Mr. Dwarkadas Meghji, (8) Mr. Laxrhidas Kalyanji. The 
.Secretary of the Company is Mr. Padamsey Damodar Govindji,. J.P.,, 

It is gratif3ring to find that the Mooljee Jaitha Market today is;?;, 
citadel of security and sound finance. Its capital has reache^^i the 
- figure of 18 lalchs and its assets stand at the respectable figujprg of 59 

\ V 'iahhs, though actually they are much more. The peculiari^:' jy' of this 




hate Sheih Mooljee Jaitha. 
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I unique institution is that all along it has been a Bhatia institution, 

; all the Directors being Bhatias. This J^Iarket is probably bigger 

5 • than all other markets of the city put together. It controls the cloth 

I j trade to tliis day. It is, as pointed out above, by far the largo.st 
I market for textiles in the East, controlled by private individuals. 

I . ' ! 

i In the beginning, 75 per cent, of the tenants were Bhatias who i 

I controlled the cloth Trade. With the tragic crash of the Specie Bank 

in 1912, the business got deflected into other channels. Tlie Trade 
was at its height in 1918-19. The merchants suffered a sct-back 
in 1920 -owing to the dramatic collapse of the Exchange. The ISfarkct 
is a lucky institution having had only one fire in its history’-, on the 20th 
day of July 1920, inflicting a colossal loss of a crorc of rupees on the 
cloth merchants. Since then half the portion of the market building 
was rebuilt in 1921-22. In the political crisis of 1930-31, the market 
had to be locked up for over 8 months. This closure entailed a heavy 
loss on the trade. 

] 

The Trade is generally divided into 5 or G channels : (i) 

\^fliolesale Dealers, {2) Retail Dealers, (3) Dealers of woollen cloth, ] 
(4) Dealers of Printed Clotli, (5) Dealers of Gray unbleached | 
cloth, (6) Dealers of bleached and fancy cloth. Imported | 
cloth comes principally from England and Japan. There is a large j 
section of dealers in cloth manufactured by Indian IVIills. And j 
there is also a section of dealers who c.vport cloth to Africa | 
and Egy’^pt. There is a monthly turnover of over 5 crorcs of rupees in ( 
tlie market. The secret of the Trade is that it has the confidence of the | 
merchants and one shop is run by one member for more than 50 years. j 
Some merchants arc still founder-members of the market, prominent j 
among whom are Messrs. Valji Shamji ; I^Iessrs. Raghavji Anandji ; | 

Messrs. Damoder Haridas ; Jlcssrs. Damoder Valji ; Messrs. Ghcla j 
Day’al and Messrs. Pragji Vandravan. ; 

i 

The market owns, besides cloth shops, buildings occupied princi- ; 
pally’ by Banks like the Central Bank and the Devkaran Nanjcc Banking 
Co., Ltd. It also controls the old Sunderdas Mills property’. The 
intrinsic value of the ISIarkct to-day’ is well nigh 2,oo,oo/)oo of rupees. I 

The Market remains closed under instructions from the Landlords who ; 

issue them at the request of the Trader's Association. .All disputes ! 

of the Trade arc submitted to and settled mo.stly by' Arbitration. j 

The Market is an everlasting monument to that great man, S’neth ■ 

Mooljcc Jaitha who raised the standard of textile Trade in the Bombay ; 

Presidency. Shclh Mooljec Jaitlia was a realist. His deci'-ive n.'iture 
was the key' to his success. He framed idea! .schemes to centr,a!i?e the 
trade of Western India. 
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E OGALE GLASS 

OGALEVADJ (Aundh State), 


T he works were started in 1916 by Mr. S. P. Ogale as,a proprietary 
Concern. Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh who has^done so much 
for the development of industries in his small but progressive 
State,; granted a plot of land measuring 15 acres at a nominal price 
where the Works and, the Industrial Colony of Ogalevadi are now 
situated. . . . ■ . 

A small beginning with a capital of Rs. ro,ooo was made. Though 
a demand for indigenous articles was created by the last Great War, 
the Works could not take advantage of it owing to difficulties in secur- 
ing supplies of raw-materials, particularly of coal which was strictly 
controlled. 

In 1920 there were about 125 people working and the annual pro- 
duction had reached Rs. 1,00,000. 

The proprietary Concern was converted into a Limited liability 
company with a capital of Rs. 2,60,000 which was readily subscribed. 
The'progress was steadily maintained and in 1923 the annual production 
reached Rs. 2iOO,ooo with 250. people working. The Company paid 
three successive dividends during this period. 

A scheme to start the manufacture of Dietz type Hurricane 
Lanterns was prepared in 1925 and the authorised capital of the Com- 
pany was increased to Rs. 10,06,000. New shares to the extent of 
Rs. 3,00,000 were issued and" subscribed for — ^the Rajasaheb of Aundh 
subscribing a substantial portion thereof. 

' Mr. G. P.. Ogale, the Company’s Engineer went to Germany and 
after visiting a number of Lamp Manufacturing Concerns there, 
purchased a suitable plant and ' 


machinery for manufacturing 
1,200 complete lanterns per day. 
Within about 4 months, the 
machinery was brought to 
Ogalevadi, fitted up and regular 
manufacturing commenced. The 
lanterns produced were very 
satisfactory afiid a complete suc- 
cess so far as the manufacturing 
side was concerned. 












About this time, Germany, t I - 
.America and Japan started . ^ 

dumping their I,amps .and Lant- 
erns in this country and the 

price of lanterns which was round about Rs. 27 per doz. went down to 
Rs. 15 per doz. ; it further dwindled down to Rs.' 9-4-0 per doz. within 
the space of next 12 months. 
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THE HOUSE OF 

PATAN WAL LA 

•* ' . * *> . • 

" Honesty ” and " Quality are thd 
two foundation stones on which is. built 
the glorious reputation of the House of 
Patanwalla which occupies a leading position 
in India’s, perfumery industry.. The firm’s 
romantic rise to prominence makes interest- 
ing and inspiring reading. 

Way back in 1899, Ebrahim Sultanalli , 

Patanwalla, a boy of ten, came to -Bombay 
from Patan, a village in Rajputana. After : 
a . year of , precarious' iCxistence, Ebrahim 
, became shop' assistant in a perfumery stores 
on a monthly salary of Rs.8. He liked 
his new job and. tried his bestr to learn all 
he cbul^of, the “ fragrant ” business. But 
■ the buriness did not hold much prospect for ... 

him. -It' was a fourteen hour routine' ^ Mr. E. S, Patanwalla . 
' .drudgery. So, after six years of unprofitable ,, " Pnu'nrlpv - ’ 

• toiling, Ebrahim gave it up and began . . 

hawking,; on his own. ' In this universi'ty of hard knocks and ex- 
perience he learnt the lesson that to be successful one must be honest 
, • in his dealings and sell only products of good quality. He began 
preparing Hair Oils himself and found a ready market for them. 

With this preliminary success his confid- 
ence rose and with it hisjambition. , / ' 

In 1910 Mr. Patanwalla opened a 
perfumery store — a small shop in Bhaji- 
■pala Lane-r-stni he would not give up 
canvassing ‘ personally . all his regular 
customers. He then began , making his' 
own perfumes and brilliantines apd in 
1918 began manufacturing , on a Ihrge 
scale. . An all-India demand for toiletries 
compelled Mr. Patanwalla to increase his 
staff. In 1926 he .started manufacturing 
the now famous Afghan Snow. He, put 
his heart, and soul into the periection of 
the product. Sample after sainple were, 
prepared, tested and rejected . until 
Afghan Snow, as we know it today, was 
finally brought out. Mr. Patanwalla con- 
sidered Afghan Snow his star production. 
He . spared no pains to see'^ it well 



'Mr. F. E. Patanwalla. 
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The Patanwalla Factory. 


established in the market. He insisted on the best of packaging, the 
best of publicity and the best of distribution for it. This set the 
popularity of Afghan Snow soaring. 

In 1930, taking advantage of the Swadeshi Movement, Mr, Patan- 
walla started a factory at Connaught Road. In 1935, he went to 
England to acquire a first-hand knowledge of Industrial Organisation. | 
He was much impressed with what he saw there and, on his return j 
to India, lost no time in having his factorj’^ completely overhauled, I 
The most modern machinery was installed, factor^' lighting was 
modernised, and working conditions were generally improved. More 
experts were taken on the staff and manufactures rose from just a 
few products to well over 300 items. The factory now employs more 
than hundred workers in addition to a batch of chemists and research 
men. 

\ 

In 1937, taking his cue from the knowledge he had gained abroad, j 

klr. Patanwalla separated the Sales Department from" the Mamsfac- Ij 

turing Department situated at Abdul Rchman Street. This segre.ga- ij 
tion stepped up efficiency. He converted the S.ales Department into i; 
a “ private limited liability comp.any *’ with himself as its .Managing f 
Director and Mr. Kfianalli Allimohamed and Mr. IMoosaji R. Rampiin ii 
as co-directors. In them Mr. I’atanwalla found ex-cellent a'^ rxri.ate a 
Mr. Khanalli Allimohamed joined the firm in the year loi.p Cr)nii:ig 
from Sunel in HoUcar Slate, he is shrewed and pa3-s much 
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to details. There is hardly anything in the Indian perfumery trade 
that Mr. Khanalli does not know. His infinite knowledge, his wide 
experience and his organising ability led to his appointment as partner 
of Mr. Patanwalla’s firm in 1931. In 1937 he became a director of 
Patanwalla Ltd. 

The other director, Mr, Moosaji R. Rampuri, hails from Rampura 
in Central India. He joined Patanwalla’s in 1922. He possesses 
the knowledge of an advertising expert and'^has been -responsible for 
the firm’s publicity since 1931 when he was appointed advertising 
manager. Some of the very distinctive labels on -i^tanwalla products 
are the creation of Mr, Moosaji. In , 1938 he became a director of 
Patanwalla Ltd. ■ ' , 

Mr. E. S. Patanwalla himself took charge of the Manufacturing 
Department. In 1938, after a very eventful career, Mr. E..S. Patan- 
walla. died, leaving his son ,Fakhruddin Ebrahim Patanwalla in charge. 


Mr. Khanalli 
A llimohamed, 
one of the 
Directors. 


. Mr. Moosaji .■ 
R. Ramptiri, 
one of the 
Directors. 






Like father, like son. Young Fakhruddin soon proved his mettle. 
Having come out a quahfied chemist from the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, he was determined to carry on his father’s good work. He, 
is responsible for several useful innovations at the factory. A keen 
student of advertising and selling, he spares no pains to eSect constant 
improvements in existing products and creating new ones. No wonder 
Patanwalla products have become famous for quality. Their packaging,., 
too, displays a note of originality and modern treatment. 

Starting from a humble one-man show, the firm of E. S. Patanwalla 
now occupies a leading position in India’s perfumery industry. Patan- 
walla’s products now enjoy a nation-wide popularity. Besides, they 
are in regular demand in such far off places as Africa, Iraq, Iran, 
Palestine, S3rria, Burma and Afghanistan. 

So far sighted is the management’s policy that when war broke 
out Patanwalla were more than equal to meeting the rising demand. 
The fact that they have laid by ample stocks of raw materials is also 
; a tribute to their far sighted policy. - . 

II - ^ ■ 
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PORBANDAR STATE INDUSTRIES. 


Porbandar claims to be a pioneer State in Western India in regard 
to some important industries such as Cement, engine turning on 
precious metals, ghee processing, stone quarrying, etc. The variety 
of industries which have sprung up may be attributed as much to the 
industrial instinct, zeal and enterprize of the people as to the easy 
availability of ‘raw materials and the facilities provided by the State 
to utilize them to the best advantage. 

Porbandar is by far the most ancient and exclusive Maritime State 
of Western India. Porbandar, the capital town is situated on the 
direct trade route between Bombay and Karachi and is, as such, 
a most convenient Port for ocean-going steamers to drop anchor. 

Within 10 miles of Porbandar are situated the famous stone 
quarries which are traversed by the Quarry Railway line. This fine 
Porbandar stone is employed in the Construction of conspicuous 
buildings of metropolitan cities such as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
The necessity of economising the use of steel has recently induced 
Engineers and Building Contractors to employ Porbandar Stone to 
a larger extent and in place of other forms of construction. 

The vast quantity of lime stone chippings and clay available so 
near Porbandar induced tlie Indian Cement Co., Ltd., of the House of 
Tata Sons to establish a Cement Factory at Porbandar, the first of its 
kind in India, in 1914. 

The Porbandar Ghee industry is as famous as it is ancient. Por- 
bandar Ghee sells at an assured premium in the Bombay I\rarket and 
abroad. After being processed in refineries it is graded in the Ghee 
Laboratory, the first of its kind in Kathiawar, packed in tins of all 
sizes manufactured in local Tin Factories and scaled and labelled 
" AGIMARK ” as a guarantee of its purity. 


Textile Mills, Salt Works, Match Works, Hosiery Works, Ship- 
building, Cement Flooring Tiles, Paints and Dislempcrs,*Plaster of Paris, 
Soap, Whiting — these are some of the other industries in which the 
people take a livelj’- interest. Cottage industries and Handicrafts 


have. been receiving no less attention. 


The Imperial Bank of India established its branch at Porband.ir 
in iQzS. The State has also a Darbari Bank. 


The steep rise in the population of the town of Porbandar from 
33,444 in 1931 to 52,747 in 1941 is an index of the industrial progress 
of Porbandar during the decade. 
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100 years of Indian trade 



The P. & 0 . “ Hindustan ” leaving Southampton, 1842 to ' ■„ 
' " . ■ open the Indian Mail Service. 


T he years 1942 and 1943 mark the Centenary of an event of considerable importance 
both in the history of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and of 
Indian transport. It was on the 24th September, 1842, that the “ Hindustan ” 
specially built and fitted for the route between Inma and Suez left Southampton to proceed 
to India by the Round-the-Cape route. She successfully made the passage out in '91 days, 
of which 28 were spent in port refuelling, %vatering and pro^sioning. , ' . 

Next year the “ BentincU ” went out by the same route and the regular service to Egypt 
and India began. This linked up with the European Service of the P. & O. , which since iSs'y 
had been carrying mails to ports of the Spanish Peninsula and in 1840 extended the service 
to Egypt. The Peninsular Company first obtained the mail contract for the Spanish Penin- 
sula Service in 1837 and it was after the success of this had been proved by the remarkably 
regular running and well kept timetable across the stormy waters of the Bay of Biscay that 
tenders were asked by the Post Office for a steam service to Egypt and an extended service 
between India and Egypt, the two links to be joined by a proposed overland route across 
Egypt. On obtaining this further contract, the Company was incorporated under Royal 
Charter with the con&tion that the mail steamer extension to India should be carried- out 
within tw’o or three years. . ~ " , 

This was the conclusion of many fruitless efforts to hstablish a regular India/Egypt mail 
Service. The great difficulties in the way were in the monsoon jseasons which made the Red 
Sea an impassable obstacle for sailing ships and an extremely difficult one for the^under- 
powered steamers which first attempted to na\dgate the route. For centuries the native 
craft of India had traded with ports in the Red Sea, taking advantage of the monsoon winds 
to carry them from India and then after a wait of months to return when the monsoon winds 
changed direction. This however only meant about one voyage a year so was impossible in 
the consideration of a regular mail service. When the P. & p. began the through service, 
coahng depots had to be established over the -whole route and these were supplied by a large' 
fleet of saihng ■^^ssels which carried the coal out round the Cape to the depots 'in the East. 
It was fmmd to be impossible to carry coals to Suez or any other Red Sea port because of that 
1 i monsoon winds, and for many years after' the service ryas 'established 
carrj' coal for the voyage down the Red Sea by camel-back across Egypt 
to the depot at Suez. . 
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One of the latest built of the P. & 0. Linen. 
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are 43 country oil-presses 
working producing 3,000 
maunds of Kardi, Til and 
Groundnut oil per year. Its 
bye-product, the oil cake is 
largely used for feeding cattle 
and also as manure lor sugar- 
cane. 

4. Fruit and Orchards. — 

The soil in the State is 
peculiarly fit for growing 
fruit trees, and fruit like 
grapes, oranges, lemons, 
sweetlinies and bannanas are 
grown in abundance in the 
locality. 

5. Village Industries. — 

Two small country-tannaries 
arc working at Phaltan 
which export tanned goods. 
There is ample scope for a 
leather factor}’’. Brick- 
making and rope-making are 
also other village industries. 



6. Public Utility and Shrimant Raja Saheb of Phaltan. 
Transport Services. — The 

Phaltan Electric Supply Company satisfies the lighting demand of 

tlic town. Power is not at present 
available for industrial purposes but 
it is hoped that the need will soon 
\ be met. 







Rao Saheb K; V. Godbole, 
Dewan . 


The Kishorsinh ?^Iotor Service Com- 
pany with its head office at Phaltan, 
carries on all the passenger-traffic from 
Phaltan to Poona, Lonand, Baraniati 
and Pandharpur. It is by far the best 
bus service in the Deccan. Its regu- 
larity, fi.xcd rates and, above all, the 
comfortable .-^eating arrangements 
have won for it an enviable position. 
The Company maintains a fully 
equipped motor workshop. 

Owing to the industrialiration, even 
on such moderate scale, there arc sign.-, 
of prosperity coming to all classes of 
people in the State and also to the 
Durbar. 


!i 

'4 
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The House of 

MNARAIN RUIA 


The House of Ramnarain Ruia^ was founded by the -late Seth 
Ramnarain Harnandrai who hailed from Rdmgarh in Rajputana, in 
the Samvat year 1953. - 

Harnandrai Ramnarain, for that was the name under which 
the late Seth Ramnarain traded, were doing business principally as 
Bankers, Pinanciers, etc., and were also the ^Managing Agents for 
the Phoenix Mills Ltd., Bomba3’', from 1918. It was on the death 
of Seth Ramnarain Harnandrai in 1929, following his express wishes, 
that the firm RAMNARAIN SONS, LTD., was incorporated, ndth -- 
the foUorsing Board of Directors : \ ‘ ' ' 

Sm-tadevi Ramnarain, (C/iafr;nan). - . 

Jamnalal Bajaj. — 

Ramniwas Ramnarain and - '■ - 

Paliram Muthradas. 

Of these, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj died in February 1942. ‘ . 

R^MX.ai.RAix Sons, Ltd., carry on business asHankers,"Financier3, 
Concessionaires, Cotton IMerchants, Cotton Exporters and Importers, 
and Commission Agents. Thej* took over the Managing Agency of the 
Bradbuiy Mills Ltd., Bombay, in 1934. This hlill is one of the largest 
of its kind in India and has about 848 looms and 30,448 Spindles. 
It manufactures Coatings, Shirtings, Dhotis, Saris, Longcloth, Bed- 
ticking and other Grej' and Fancj’’ cloths and employs approximately 
2,000 persons. , • ■ 

In addition to all the foregoing, Ramnarain Sons, Ltd., in recent 
3^ears have developed their Raw Cotton business until today they are 
one of foremost cotton merchants in India. Up' to the outbreak of 
the present hostihties their exports covered, all the foreign markets 
including the U.S.A., in which Indian cotton is used. Today they 
are among the leading shippers to the United lUngdom, and, through 
the British Jlinistry of Supplies, their cotton finds its way into most of 
Lancashire’s , alills. Through their network of Agencies ..in most 
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of India’s upcountry markets 
they purchase cotton that is 
used in India’s domestic mills, 
while, for use by the Fine 
Count Section of the domestic 
industry, their imports of Long 
Staple Foreign Cotton cover 
Egyptians, Sudans, Iraq, Afri- 
cans and Americans. 

The present Board of Direc- 
tors of Ramnarain Sons, Ltd., 
consists of : — 

Suvtadevi Ramnarain, 

(Chairman). 

Ramniwas Ramnarain, 

(Managing Director). 

lifadanmohan Ramnarain. 

Radhakrishna Ramnarain. 

Sushil Kumar Ramnarain jlic laic Seth Ramnarain | 

and Paliram liluthradas. Harnandrai. j 

\ 

The volume of business done runs into several Crorcs of Rupees 
annually. 

RAMNARAIN HARNANDRAI & SONS. 

This firm is owned and conducted by the sons of the late Seth I 

I 

Ramnarain Harnandrai, and, the Managing Agency of the Plnxinix ; 
i^Iills Ltd., Bombay, which was handled .since 191S by Harnandrai S 
Ramnarain remains in the family and is today carried on by Ram- ' 
narain Harnandrai it Sons. The Mill is one of the largest of it.s kind i; 
in India and has 5^,000 Spindles and about Soo I.xx)ms. It manufac- i 
turcs Yarn of Counts from 4s to .503 and Piecegoods such as Saris. 'i 
Sheeting, Bedticking, Shirtings, Dhotis, Long cloth and various types '■ 
of other Grey and Fanej' cloths. The number of persons on its pay 'i 
roll today approximates 2,500. 
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NDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


B efore the accession of the present ruler, industrial activity in 
Rampur State was confined to a few cottage industries such as the 
making of knives, betel-nut crackers, certain 'woven fabrics and 
Rampur caps. During the past few years, the position, has entirely 
changed, and the State has embarked on a policy of rapid industrialisa- 
tion. The keynote of this policy has been to provide employment in 
the urban area and create at the same time a market for the agricultural 
produce of the rural area. The sugar industry uras the first to be 
started in the State.-.- In 1933. the Raza Sugar Company Ltd., with 
Messrs. Govan Brothers as Managing Agents, was established, and 
was so successful that before 1934 out a second sugar company, 
namely, the Buland Sugar Company -Ltd., was floated. 

VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 

■ During the last four years, industrial development has been 
even more rapid. The Raza Textiles Ltd. was floated about 
the end of 1938 with Sir J. P. Srivastava and Son as the Managing 
Agents, and, despite the difficulties brought about by the War, the 
Mill succeeded in starting its operations udthout undue delay. It 
is now working day and night largely on War supply orders. The 
Dawn Match Factory; which produces good class matches, commenced 
production in June 1940, and is capable of manufacturing 50 cases a 
day. The Fruit Canning Factory which is run by the Hindustan 

Products Limit- 



ed possesses an 
up-to-date 
, machinery for 
the manufacture 
of tins and the 
canning, of 
fruit'. The 
Rampur Tent 
and Army 
Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Company is 
fulfilling orders 
for the supply of 
tents to the 
Army. An Oil 


’ H 


Mill under the management of the Rampur Industries Ltd. was con- 
, structed and commenced operations in 1940^ TheRafatIce Factory was 
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MENT IN RAMPUR STATE 

started last hot season and a 
Ginning INIill also started 
operations during 1941. 

Agreements have been en- 
tered into with the J. K. 

Gas IManufacturing Co., the 
J. K. Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., and the Rampur Maize 
Products Ltd. The former 
two are being managed by 
Mr. Kailashpat Singhania, the 
well Icnown industrialist and 
the latter bj’- Messrs. Govan 
Bros. (Dcllii), Ltd. Usual 
facilities have been offered to 
these three new companies and it is hoped that in spite of the War I 
the}’’ will be in operation soon. I 

To meet the increasing demand of industr}% a new large Power 
House has been constructed, ThisPowerHou.se is capable of supplying j 
4,400 kilowatts of electrical energy. A State Engineering Workshop , 
was started in 1941 and has been manufacturing lathes, fans, machinery, 
vices and motor car accessories. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Cottage industries have been developed, and a flourishing Cottage 
Industries Institute has been established. It has weaving, hosierr*, 
paper making, durne, carpet maldng, dyeing and sillc printing depart- 
ments. The products of the Cottage Industries Institute and of local ;! 
weavers who have been taught improved designs and methods are ii 
marketed by the Industries Department at Emporiums in Rampitr 'j 
and Naini Tal. The knife making industry has been improved. Simi- || 
larly the making of cutlery, knives, forks and spoons is being de\-eloptd. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Side by side with the development of industries, efforts have b'. en .J 
made to bring about a re-orientation of Educational policy in the 
State. Already about 150 students, most of whom are in receipt of ] 
stipends, are receiving instruction in various technical institutions ‘I 
and it is hoped that before long the majority of young men who have ’ 
completed their education up to the VIII Standard will I.-:- ab 'orbed 
in technical institutions which will fft them for earning tlieir li’.'elihood 
through some form of craft or indu.strj' without neglecting the cultural 
side of their educ.ation. i, 



Car/ Loads of Sugarcane arritii!" a! 
the Raza Factory during the Crushing 
Season. 
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THE RELIABLE WATER SUPPLY 
SERVICE OF INDIA, LTD;, 

LAHORE. 

Founded in 1925 by Fai Bahadur Tej- Ram, a retired Punjab 
P.W.D. Executive Engineer, this firm was incorporated into a limited 
liability company early in 1928. 

The ' Reliables ’ were soon called upon to build big Tubewells for 
Water Works at Civil and Military stations, for the Railways-and Sugar 
Mills. • . ■ 

Previous to 'Reliables' coming into the field, Tubewells mostly had 
wire strainers which were very costly to build. These strainers with 
their short life were not extractable. If the strainer went out of order, 
the, Tubewell became unusable and therefore a ‘dead .loss. 

Rai Bahadur 'Tej Ram patented in 1925 an all brass strainer, now 
kno\yn as the "Tej " strainer, for tubcyvells. With slit openings correct 
to -the thousandth part of an inch this strainer has been found to be 
unchokable, strong and easy 'to extract in case of trouble. It gives a • 
better discharge at low head, needs ho shrouding and thus saves in 
boring ebst. It is manufactured under license by 'R;eliables.' 

The 'Reliables’ soon came to manufacture and supply a complete 
range 6f water supply fittings and castihgs for sewerage schemes. ' 

IriT932 the Company was called upon “to undertake pioneer work 
bn Tubewells for the U. P. Govt. The result of this pioneer, work done 
by ' Reliables ’ was later embodied in a scheme of over i ,300 Tubewells 
built by that Government which brought under effective command 
over 6,50,000 acres of land in that province. The 'Reliables’ alone 
built with their "Tej” strainer about -700 Tubewells %vith' discharges 
ranging from one cusecto 4 cusecs, the. remaining 600 having been built 
during the same period by at least ten more agencies including the 
U. P. Agricultural Department. 

“It is estimated that there are about 5,000 Tubewells. in different, 
provinces built by 'Reliables’ and other agencies using "Tej” allbrass 
strainers, pumping over a million and a half gallons of water a minute, 
day in and da,y >out. , ■ , 

In 1938 a Rock Boring Department was added to the Company’s 
activities. This is eq'uipped with up-to-date boring rigs and esp>ensive 
tools to work in N. W. Frontier Province, Central India and elsewhere. • 

Rai Bahadur Tej Ram still guides the Company in its day to day 
activities as its Chairman, with Mr. Vidya.Prakash, a qualified Civil 
Engineer, as Managing Director. The general . management- vests in 
Mr. A. R. Sethi with Mr. D. N. Tondon, a British qualified Sales and 
Factory Manager, as Sales, Advertising and Wbrks Manager. ... 

The Company’s Calcutta Office is ably managed by S. IJarain 
Singh AhluwaJia, an engineer. 
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L ike nearly all big concerns, the famous Renown Biscuit Com- j 

pany started on a very modest scale. It was established i 

, in 1925 with a staff of fifteen employees onlj*- and with one i 

solitary machine. But, the demand being far in excess of the supply i 

it was found necessary to expand the organisation. This expansion | 

took place in 1927 when an additional unit of full capacity was set | 

up employing in all 100 persons. ! 

i 

I 

“This rapid expansion has enabled the firm to cover an all-India j 

market and also to export its products to Ceylon. Burma and even ! 

beyond. It owes ifS phenomenal growth, prosperity and popularity | 

to the personal efforts and business acumen of the partner, Mr, D. 1 

D. Kcrawalla, who is ably supported by his co-partner, Seth | 

Mahomed Yakub Sahib. , j 

Biscuits manufactured by the firm conform to the highest stand- 
ards of quality. They arc well known in thousands of India’.s homes j! 
for their oven-fresh crispness and high nutritive value. There is 
an excellent variety of biscuits in the Renown range. They are mark- |i 
eted in attractive, airtight cartons and tins. ' j; 

ii 

With every improvement' in quality the demand for Renown j 
biscuits soared and a further expansion was called for. Just a few ' 
months before the outbreak of. war, the proprietors ordered out from 
Europe yet another unit. It was installed in the factory just a month jj 
before Germany attacked Poland. I, 

The proprietors have taken good care to employ only c.xpcrts. i- 
The}’- know their job thoroughly and ensure the production of biscuits ; 
that are quite as good as tlic best of ifnported ones. Only the best I 
grades of raw materials arc used and at no stage in manufacture arc ! 
the biscuits touched by hand. 

1 ’ 

*' Renown ” arc plaj-ing an important part in keeping India 
supplied with first class Indian goods. I’iicirs is an nll-ItuUa 
organisation with agencies in all the important citie.s and towns. 
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The House of SHALEBHOY 

REPRESENTS A CENTURY OF 


Exterior view of 
‘ Shale ’ Build- 
ing, Bank Street. 


E stablished in 1840, this firm is one of the oldest, largest 
and the most rehable amongst Government, Railway and 
Shipping contractors in India. Its Head-sOffice is housed in a 
magnificent building named ' Shale ’ Budding, inNSank Street, Fort, 
vdth floor space of over 15,000 sq. ft. Further business expansion has 
necessitated its branching out to other parts of India and acquiring 
additional premises to accommodate workshops. 

The founder was Mr. Tyebjee to whose indefatigable energy and 
sound business" acumen goes the credit for its first forty years of 
progress. Since then it has grown from strength to strength as the 
management passed on from father to' soii for three generations. 
Its wide . miscellany of business includes general hardware, railway and 
engineering tools, ship-chandlery and many other imported or locally 
manufactured goods which the firm supplies on a very large scale 
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TYEBJEE & SONS 

PROGRESSIVE SERVICE, 1840-1942 




Inferior view 
their modern 
offices. 



i 


to Municipalities, Public Works Departments, The Royal Indian 
Navy, leading Steamship Companies, Port Trusts and Railways. 

Arriong the agencies held by this Compan\- may be mentioned the 
following : Beldam’s Packing and Jointings ; Paripan Paints, ‘ Loco- 
motive ’ Brand Manilla Ropes, Lines, etc. ; ‘ Brunton’s ' wire ropes for 
ships, collieries and mines ; Anscll’s patent self-oiling wire-rope pulley | 
blocks ; ‘ Colussus ’ brand chains, anchors, shackles, etc. ; * \'crtex ' | 

brand high tension bronze bars and sheets and many others too ji 

numerous to mention. Recent developments include \'acuuni Bral:e j! 
fittings, rubber as well as mechanical and locomotive fitting-^. || 

In short, the firm of Shalebhoy Tyobjee & Sons is a pioneering ij 
enterprise that has made an immense contribution t';i business |j 
development in India during the last one hundred yvars. |' 
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:ama silk mills ltd. 

" Manufadurers of , 

SILK YARN FOR -ALL WEAVING 

requirements and silk cloth. 

c*' ' : - ; /nrlHE Shri Rai^ia Silk Mills, Ltd., 

J. nucleus iri the Shri Rania 

Silk Throwing Factory estab- 
' >feSW '’''“5 iished by Mr. Narayan Govinda'Naik 

From a small beginning of 500 
V spindles the Facto^ grew to its present 

magnitude, and is now working with 
5000 spindles and employs 400 
' svorkers. The Factoi^r is equipped 
’• with the latest machinery to produce 

quality products. The motive power 
- fQj. whole plant is electricity. 








Mr. Narayana Rao Naik, ihe ' . Weaving in silk has been introduced - 
Mailaging. Director - . 

° ° IS’ met with. The Factory caters to 

all tastes and needs. ,: Sarees, bodice cloth in lace, floral .silk, designs 
arid borders, shirtings and coatings of different patterns are being manu- 
factured. The factory’s products have a big market throughout India 
■and Ceylon. '■ At Present the factory is engaged in manufacturing silk 
cloth and other components required for parachutes by the War Sup- 
plies Department of the Government of India. , ' . 

, Silk yarn of enchanting fast colours and shades from 13 to 15 
ranging to 40 to 45 deniers is turned out. 

The concern was converted into a private Limited Company 
on November 29, 1939, for expanding- its business; The capital in- 
vested is about Rs. 3 lakhs. ^ . 

Mr. Narayana Rao Naik has been the proprietor since the inception 
of the Company, and is nowits Managing, Director oh. its .conversion 
into a limited compan3^ , . , ' , ' 

Mr. Naik is a prominent businessman in Mysore State. He' was- 
the President of the M^j^sore' Chamber of Commerce for one term, and 
continues to be a prominent member of it. He went to Japan specially 
to study the silk industry there, and the outcome of this tour lyas the 
founding of the Mysore "Silk 'Filatures Ltd., at T-Narsipur, Mysore 
Dis'trict. ,• He is also the Managing Agents of the said concern. He gave 
valuable evidence before the Indian' Tariff Board which inquired into 
the Silk Industry. 

Mr. Naik is the Director of the Mysore Silk Filatures Ltd., Mysore 
Spun Silk Mills Ltd., The Mysore Glass and Enamel Works Ltd., 
and is also a prominent member of the Mysore Silk Association, 

Under his guidance the Shri Rama Silk .Mills have grown^ from 
strength, to strength, " and today it is the foremost silk mamifacturing 
company in South India. - . . — 
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THE UNITED COFFEE SUPPLY Co., Ltd. 

”T. STANES & Co,, Ltd., (Managing Agents). 

COIMBATORE. j 

About the year iSog T. Stanes & Co. commenced a business for | 
the sale of Coffee retail and about the same' time certain Planters on 
the Nilgiri Hills fonned a Company in Coimbatore, called the United 
Coffee Growers Co., Ltd., for the same purpose. In the year looS j 
The United Coffee Supply Co. was formed for acquiring and amalga- 
mating the retail business of T. Stanes & Co., and the business of the 
United Coffee Growers Co., Ltd. Soon after that date the Company 
commenced packing its coffee under the well known RED ENSIGN' 
Trade Mark and this brand may be considered the most popular 
coffee in India. During the j-cars 1916-1917 the Company supplied large 
quantities of Roasted and Ground Coffee in tins for the British Troops 
in Mesopotamia. In the 3'ear 1917 the Companj' acquired the Tea 
business of Messrs. T. Stanes «S: Co., Ltd., which they had worked as the 
Glendale Tea Agenej', and which they had taken from Glendale Tea 
Estate at their request. The capital of the Company was then in- 
creased to enable it to deal with its rapidly c-xpanding business. Soon 
after that date the Company also commenced packing its Teas under 
the well known ST.ANES ENSIGN BRANDS which have become 
equally well known and popular throughout India. In the year 1922 
owing to the increasing demand for Tea the Companj’- purchased an in- 
terest in certain Tea Estates on the Nilgiris and now hold a large num- 
ber of shares in the United Nilgiri Tea Estates Co., Ltd., which own 
seVcral high elevation Estates producing high grown teas, of which a 
large proportion is used in the Ensign brands supplied by this Company. 

A more recent extension has been the purchase in 1935 of the 
Business and Coffee Estates of Messrs. Bayly & Brock Ltd., who has 
been retailing tea and coffee under the “ Shell Brand ” mark for many 
years. A few years ago the Company found it necessary to erect a 
modern Tea Factory' at Kotagiri to cope with the increasing demand 
for Stanes Teas. 

In recent years the Cashewnuts trade showed rapid developments 
and exports of this commodity have increased annually but unfortu- 
nately due to the War, progress is likely to be retarded. In 103S the 
Company secured a fairly large holding of shares in the Indian Ca'=hew- j| 
nuts & Plantations Ltd., a Company fonned to meet the incre.asing jj 
demand for Cashewnuts both in this country and abroad. Stanes ji 
Cashewnuts raw and roasted and salted have rapidly gained popularity Ij 
in India and the United Coffee Supply Co., Ltd., shovild be congratulated !| 
on its enterprise in this new line. I' 

The Founder of the Company, Sir Robert Stanes, Kt., arrived in |! 
India in 1S5S and may be said to have made the town and name of r 
Coimbatore and Stanes famous throughout India. After 7S ye.ars of 'i 
useful and benevolent work in India he died at Coonoor on the 6th Sep- i' 
tember J93G at the age of 95 — a record which can be equrdled by few. 
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For Household Articles of 
the FINEST QUALITY 



SEWRI, BOMBAY 


POR those discerning people who go by sheer value and 
solid quality when buying household articles, there is 
no better guarantee than that offered by the Tata Oil 
Mills Company. 

This national concern which is contributing vitally 
to the progr'ess of Indian Industry is working full time 
to cater for the needs of India’s millions. A wide range 
of products derived from vegetable oils is manufactured- 
under conditions of rigid scientific control and. with 
every modern aid to economical production. 

Tata products include : Cocogem, the ideal cook- 
ing medium ; the famous 501 Washing Soap series ; 
Hamam, Jai and Moti 
Toilet Soaps ; Hair 
Oils, Shampoo, Eau de 
Cologne and other 
toilet preparations ; , 

Tej polishes and Saf 
Karo, a household 
cleanser, and many 
others. 

TATAPURAM, COCHIN STATE 



TATA OIL MILLS CO., LTD., 

TATAPURAM &' BOMBAY. 
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A. V. THOMAS 

& COMPANY, LIMITED 


[Incorporated in T ravancorc.) 


Head Office: ALLEPPEY, SOUTH INDIA 


Founded by a well-known Planter and Business T 
man of South India, Mr. A. V. Thomas, with six j 
other leading men of Business, on JanuaiA' 14th j 
1935- ' 1 ;u^,. 

The beginning was modest, but the Company j V?'-', j 
made rapid progress from the very commencement j 
and continued to maintain steady development. | /.“, O ■“ 

It holds a unique position in South Inciz, and ■ 

manages eight prominent Plantation Companies: ' ‘ . 

The Coorg Rubber Co., Ltd., The rringford _ 

Estates Ltd., The Highland Produce Co., L_^., 

The Hish Ranne Cardamom Co., Lnm, The •V/’- y''"--'-, 

Kalpett?r Estates Ltd., The Zviidiand Rnhcer and 
Produce Co., Ltd., The Rajagiri xcnnher 6 : 

Produce Co., Ltd., and The Veliiamamam. Rubber Co., Ltd., v.-;tb a 
paid-up Capital exceeding mp-ees ar laihs and controlling abort a.vto 
acres of Tea, 5,000 a.cres of Rubber and r,coo acres o: Cardarntn:.: . 
Conee, etc. 


Zfr. A. y. r; 
'■!aK2r:r.r yS-.vi:- 




I.--,, r. — --- 


Ltd. and tn^West dco-r: Q 
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NCORE 
T U IE S 


T RAVANCORE, essentially an agricultural country, has in : 
the course of the last decade, taken up a .systematic 
and well-planned progfanime of industrialisation. The : 
Pallivasal Hydro-Electric works, inaugurated in .1939 is de- , 
signed to supply the cheap power indispensable, for, industrial 
development. ' Road transport has recently been taken over : 
by Government, thus ensuring efficient and inexpensive trans-. ?; 
port "facilities. In, the, Travancore University technical and 
technological studies are, emphasised,' and a Department ■ Of 
Industrial Research is maintained at a maximum . of v' 
efficiency. Power, Transport and Research have thus been j 
co-ordinated so as to foster and accelerate industrial progress, r, 

A number of industrial concerns are being run under Government ‘ 
auspices. The Travancore Rubber Works, Trivandrum, nianufactures / 
cycle tyres and tubes, motor car tubes, surgical tubings, sheets, electric “ 
standards, dipped goods, hoses, gharry tyres, etc., from^rubber. This 
concern is also engaged in the manufacture of goods specially designed , 
for war purposes. The discovery of large deposits of china-clay on 
the shores of the Ashtamudi Lake, has led to the starting of the , 
Government Ceramic Factory at Kundara. The clay, which is washed 
and refined there, is used for. the sizing of textile fabrics, paper, etp., 
and it stands comparison with the finest clay available elsewhere. , 
Porcelain ware, sanitary ware, drainage and household stone ware, 
electrical goods, crockery, fancy and artistic ware, are also being ; 
manufactured there. " ' , : 

The Travancore Sugars and Chemicals Limited, comprise three 
concerns, a sugar factor 3 - Thuckalay which refines jaggery produced ;; 
in the State, a distillery at Nagercoil for manufacturing alcohol and a 1 
factory at Trivandrum for the manufacture of pharmaceutical pror 
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ducts. From the soft timber available in the State in large quanlitic?, !; 
vooden toys of exquisite workmanship arc turned out in the '! 

Toy Factory at Trivandrum. An Aluminium Smelting Factorj- at Alnaye 

and a Pljnvood Factory at Trivandrum are nearing completion. ■[ 

/ ' |i 

A Cement Factory will shorth’- be started, the raw material, to be 
used for the purpose, being lime, which is available in abundance in ji 
the coastal lakes and is a pure form of calcium carbonate. jj 

i 

A scheme for developing the Fishing Industry by the introduction I 
of modern methods and instruments of fishing and improved methods ji 
of export is being worked out. The State is also e.xploring the poss- l! 
ibilities of developing subsidiary industries, of which one of the first Ij 
fruits is the manufacture of shark liver oil, which has proved to be a |: 
useful substitute for cod-liver oil. ;• 

i 

There are several industrial concerns conducted by private enter- i 
, prise, which bear vdtness to the liberal policy of the State. In the ' 
Coir Factories at Alleppey and Shertallai are manufactured mats, j 
matting, rugs, druggets, cables, etc., from cocoanut fibre. The mineral | 
companies at Manavalakurichi and Chavara extract rare mineral sands i 
like monazite, ilmenite, zircon, sillimanite, rutile, etc., from the littoral j 
sands. Eetta, a kind of reed which grows profusely in the Travancorc j 

forests, is being utilised for the manufacture of paper in the Punalur | 

Paper Mills. In Quilon and .^Iwajm are large Tile-Works for the j 
manufacture of roofing and floor tiles and bricks from inferior varieties j 
of cla}'. There are over fifty cashewnut factories in Ouilon and neigh- i 
bouring places pro\dding employment to two hundred thousand people. ; 

The kernels of the nuts of the cashew tree (anacordium occidentalc), j 

which is grown widely in the wastelands and hillocks are roasted and ^ 
shelled there and packed for export. The collection and export of 
cocoanut shell charcoal is'a new industry which has sprung up as a {' 
consequence of the War, the material being used in tlie making of gas |i 
masks. The Salt Factories in South Travancore, numbering about |j 
sixteen, make the State self-sufficient in respect of salt supply. The !■ 
High Ranges are the home of Tea Plantations, and tea to the value of p 
two crores of rupees is exported every' year. | 

Apart from these large-scale industries, a large number of cottage i 
industries are being run in thousands of homes in different parrs of the \ 
State. Among them maj- be mentioned the making of copra and the | 
expression of oil therefrom, the making of jaggery, and the distillation | 
of oil from lemon grass ; the spinning of coir yam, the making of screw- | 
pine mats, handloom weaving, embroidery' and lace making ; ivory J 
caning and kuftgari work; and the manufacture of leather gwis. j 

t 

i| 
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FOR EVERY SPORT 


The name that stands for “ Quality.” 

The Brand that guarantees ** Excellence.” 

The symbol of “Perfect Products.” ' ^ 

The Trade mark that is universally known to all 
sportsmen. . 

The House of Uberoi Ltd., Sialkot (India), needs no introduction 
to. the Sporting Public. In fact its very name has become so synony- 
‘mous with " Sports ” that it has now become a household word 
wherever games or sports of any kind are indulged in. 

The Founder of the Sports Goods Industry in India was the late 
Sardar Ganda Singh Uberoi, who founded Uberoi Ltd. in 1888. 


LARGEST IN THE EAST 

53 

The largest power driven modern factory in India and the East 
for the manufacture of Sports Goods, the works of Uberoi Ltd. cover 
over six acres of land and comprise one of the largest groups of buildings 
of their type employing over 600 skilled craftsmen under expert super- 
vision, besides providing labour to thousands of workmen outside the 
factory, for making and supplying War Material'to the War Supply 
Board. » . ' 

; The workshops possess special Departments for forging and general 
: metal work, spinning, timber- conversion, bending, turning, leather 
working, net malting, gut string, manufacture, stringing and finishing 
.A feature of the factory is the repairs section. 
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FAMOUS PRODUCTS 

The goods produced by this firm command enormous sales in this 
country and a demand has been created from all parts of tlic world to 
which large quantities are exported. 

They arc patentees of several models of footballs designed to 
ensure a perfect and waterproof ball. The “ Entirent ” and ” Acro- 
fiier ” tennis rackets, the " Fibo-Slceve ” Polo stick, the " Spinal- 
propeller ” Hockey Stick, the " Meteor ” cricket ball, their " Klimatik” 
tennis gut string (a perfect tropical gut string that stands the most 
trying conditions and which does not slack) the ” wroght T ” tennis 
post, and the '' Kompakt ” tennis bat press arc all notable and unique 
improvements. Catalogues of sports gear and details of these improve- 1 
ments will be forwarded post free on application. There is a lot of 
very useful and really interesting information to be had in their 
literature. 

A UNIQUE DISTINCTION 

This firm has had the unique distinction of being favoured by the 
All-India Olympic Hockey Team and the All-India Military Hockey 
Team who selected Uberoi products for their equipment on their 
English and Continental tours and also on the New Zealand tour. 

WAR WORK 

Besides meeting the greatly increased demand for their })roducts 
in India and abroad, the Company is now busily engaged in manufac- 
turing and supplying to the Go%’ernmcnt huge quantities of war 
materials "and- other implements. 

&RIGHT PROSPECTS 

Mr. Hardev Singh Uberoi, the present Chairman and Managing ji 

Director of the Company, took over control of the business in 1038 ji 

on the death of his father who founded the firm. He was the Chief ij 

Executive Officer of the firm for over 20 years and gained practical {! 

experience in the manufacturing and executive side of the business. |i 

The Company is now making rapid strides towards progress and \i 

prosperity beating all previous records. It has at present more th.an 
20 branch offices covering India and Burm.a, an office in Eondon ai;d 
agencies all over the world. Many improvements have l>een made 
in the organisation and all orders large and small are executed 
promptly without any delay. 
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VERNON & 


36, 2nd Line Beach, 


In the year 1930, Desmond Vernon, 
an energetic and enterprising Irishman, 
who had previous business experience 
in the Cit\* and Singapore, severed 
his connection with one of the larger 
Madras firms and started business on 
Piiot-Ojncer DerSiUond Vernon.^ his ohm, veiy* much a one man show, 
R.A.F.V.R. ■ as he opened a one room office with one 

‘ clerk, one typist, one storekeeper and 

one peon. His first venture was the establishment of trade ^vith South 
Africa in Isatal coal and oranges. Despite attempts to freeze him 
out, he held his own and, on securing the Philips agency early in 1931, 
cabled home for his old friend and associate Ian Cumming to join him. 
Since ^then the firm has made progress by leaps and bounds and a 
third member was added towards the end. of 193S in the person of 
J. Hills who had also premously been in Sladras, but his participation 
was short-lived, as he joined the R.A.F.V.R, in the first batch in 
November 1939. In 1940 hlr. Vernon flew home to recuperate after 
enteric and on his return joined the R.A.F.V.R. in December, w^hen 
i he proceeded overseas immediate^' and has seen service in all the 
I hliddle East campaigns. In the meantime the firm is carried on by 
I Colonel Cumming rvho commands the Southern Prmdnces Mounted 
! Rifles and hirs. Cumming, ably assisted by an 'Indian staff of 50. 
i - ' 

i . ■ T ' ' ' ^ 

I Since its inception, the firm’s policy h^ been not to endea^'our to 

I compete in well established lines, but to look for something new and, 

I if possible, non-competitive which can be developed by ener^’’ and 
; intelligence. The success of the Ratal orange venture resulted -in the 
i establishment of a trade with South Airica in fresh fruit which was 
|| carried iii refrigerated space and stored in a. cold chamber which the 
! firm constructed specially on their premises. They were -then appointed 
: agents for the South African Co-operative Deciduous Fruit Exchange 

I Ltd. and the trade subsequentlj^ extended to Rhodeaa, Jaffa, Australia, 

; Tasmania, Rew Zealand and Rorth India, but its scope has 
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Head Office Building, Madras. 


in U. K. and the project had 
to be temporarily shelved. 
The increasing anti-malaria] 
measures carried out by 
Government and public 
bodies in South India offered 
additional scope and a cam- 
paign was instituted for the 
introduction of Pyrocide 20 
(standardised extract of 
pyrethnim flowers) which 
met wdth considerable 
success, with the result that 
this insecticide is now used 
almost exclusively through- 
out South India and the 
Native States. A further 
development was the manu- 
facture and introduction of 
Pip, a ready-to-spray in- 
secticide with a Pyrocide 20 
base. 


Other branches of the firm’s activities are Dunlop sports goods, 
Insurance in all its branches (agencies being held for General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Ltd., Eastern Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New Zealand Insurance Co., Ltd., Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society, Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Co., British Bloodstock Agency, 
etc.). On the import side are fans and motors, pine oil, etc., from 
U.S.A., electrical accessories from Hongkong, Buchu leaves from South 
Africa, toilet goods (Cussons), tinned milk (Wilts United Dairies), 
* grinding wheels, etc., from Great Britain. The firm also acts as Madras 
Branch for Hardcastle, Waud & Co., Ltd., Bombay, with a veiy large 
business in specialised lubricants, heat treatment products, paints, 
paper and' engineering sundries of all descriptions, and conducts 
business in clearing and forwarding and coal. In 1938 an' " Enquire 
Within ” service was started which has proved of considerable value 
• to upcountry customers. This consists of the furnishing of information 
entirely free of charge on an infinite variety of subjects and the purchase 
on commission of any requirement. 

Despite the War, expansion continues uninterrupted and-Tresh 
agencies are being taken up. preferably for . indigenous 
manufactures. 
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I THE UNIVERSAL FIRE & 
GENERAL INSURANCE Co. Ltd. 

T he 3'ear 1919 was a remarkable year 
in ' the annals of Indian Insurance. 

In that year Indian enterprise turned 
! to the promotion of companies for under- 
writing Fire, Accident and Marine Insurance. 

The ‘ Universal ' owes its inception to the 
pioneering spirit of the late Seth IMotilal 
Kanji, the late Seth Varajdas Bhaidas and 
the late Idr. Keshavlal H. Setalvad, whose 
promotion of the Universal, was a mile 
stone in the onwa'rd march of Indian 
commercial — enterprise. 

Progress of the Universal: — The company" 
was incorporated on S-9-1919. It commenced 

writing Fire Insurance on 7-1-20. Marine ^ Diivan Bahadur 
Insurance in 1921 and iMotor Insurance in 1924. * j.^ Jhavcri. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year. 

Total premium | 
income. 

1 1 

Claim ratio. 

1 Reserve 

1 fund. 

1920 . . 

1930 

1935 

1940 

Rs. 1,98,700 
„ 15,40,889 
„ 10,50.871 
,, I2,So,2lS 

20.6% 

50.6% 

43-71% 

3^-55% ' 

40,436 

2.78,255 

2.75«i57 

2.59,203 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

In 193G, the company commenced underwTiting Life Insurance 
and by the end of 1940, the total business on books reached to 
lls. 25.94,250. The modest volume of business is due to strict selec- 
tion of risks and a policy of writing sound business at a low cost. 


Year. 

1 Premium income. 

j Life fund. 

1936 

. . 

. . 

1^. 37.121 

' 3.744 

193S 

. . 


,, 68,089 

i 45,914 

1939 

. . 


,, 80,651 

1 74.312 

1040 

. . 


,, 1.22.555 

1 1,41,889 


Capital and Reserve : — The company has an authorised capital of 
Rs. 50 lacs ; a subscribed capital of Rs. 27.39,400 and a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 6,34,925. In 193S the company moved into its own 
j building at Sir Phirozshah lilehta Road. 

j Management : — To-day the Universal may witli justifiable pride lx; 

1 called one of the oldest and leading Indian Composite Insurance 
j companies. It owes its position, to-day, to the foresighted and prudent 
I management of its aSairs, since its inception, by its ^lanaijing Agents, j 
j, M/s. M. Kanji & Co. Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. jhaveri, I 

I'; n.A.,LL.B., j.p. is the present Chairman of the Board of Directors. i 
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FIRM OF 

FOUNDED 


T he Firm of Volkaxt Bros, was founded in Switzerland and 
India in 1851 by Salomon -Volkart and- Job. Gebrge Yolkart, 
brothers of an old 'established Swiss family. ' 

In starting this business the underlying idea was to establish 
direct comrnercial relations between India and the Continent of Europe. 
This had become possible only two years previously by the Repeal in 
1S49 of the British Act of Navigation. This was^an Act which pro- 
hibited the transport by Sea from British Possessions by any other 
■ than British ships and further pro\dded that the first European Port 
entered by such vessels should be British. Volkart Brothers were 
thus practically the first to establish direct trade relations between 
India and the Continent of Europe and thereby opened up a new 
era in India’s trade relations with the rest of the world. 


FIRST OFFICE IN INDIA. 

Their first Office in India was opened in Bombay in 1851, i.e, 
still in the days of the old East India Company. Joh. George Volkart _ 
was in charge of it till 1863 when he died. He was buried in Bomhay. 
The firm’s business gradually expanded and other Branch Houses 
were opened, in Coloinbo, Ceylon (1857), Cochin, Malabar Coast (1859), 
KaracM, Sind (1861), etc. etc. In 186S an Office was also opened in 
London, and from that date the firm has been participating in the 
export trade of India to the U.K. and the import tirade from the U.K. 

Business at the outset was confined to the export of Raw Cotton 
to Europe and the import of manufactured goods to India. . Later on 
the export of Coconut Oil, Coffee, Cinnamon, Pepper and other Indian 
Produce was taken up ; Cotton Ginning — and Pressing — ^Factories 
were started and later on also Pressing — Factories for Coir yarn, 
Curing V'orks for Coffee; and recently the firm also acquired Coffee 
Estates. . - '■ - , ' . L 
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VOLKART BROS. 


IN 185 1. 

/ 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

As interesting incidents during the long career of the firm may be 
mentioned the opening of telegraphic communications bet^vecn Europe 
and Bombay in 1865, which revolutionized communications between 
India and Europe, and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 which 
made the long route round the Cape unnecessary. 

During all these years the firm’s business was also affected by 
several Wars, of which the most important ones were the American 
Civil War, the Franco-German War, the World-War 1914-1918 and 
now the present World-War, Fortunately the firm is still continuing 
its progressive career. 

In the course of time the firm also went into the Insurance Business 
(Fire, Accident, Marine and Life), in which line they represent a number 
of leading Companies. They also took up the representation of Ship- 
ping Companies trading with India. And, a few years ago, they also 
obtained the representation of international Air Lines. 

In their Import business they graduallj' adapted themselves to 
the changing requirements of this country. 

When the industrialisation of India gathered momentum, Volkart 
Brothers took up the representation of leading Manufacturers of 
Electrical, lilechanical. Textile and Agricultural Machinery and Stores, 
and recently also of Refrigeration and Air conditioning Equipment. 
They also import Dyes, Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals and a. large 
number of other articles required by modern India. 

.\11 lines .are handled bj' Experts who have made it their career j 
to give the best possible service. These developments show that the j 
firm’s activities have continuously been adapted to the changing j 
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The Govt.U.P. 


In the United Pro 
times as many cottage 
The handicrafts of the 
not only in India but in 



Handicrafts 


vinces there are twenty 
workers as factory hands. 
U. P. are now famous 
many parts of the world ;■ 


thanks to Government’s powerful aid in developing new markets. 

EARLY EFFORTS 

The first permanent sales arrangement by the U. P. Government 
was about 40 years ago and took the shape of putting up for sale 
specimens of better handicrafts at the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
The next attempt was made in 1^15 when “ Village Industries” was 
started at Cawnpore, and out of this institution has developed the 
present Central Marketing Organisation — The Govt. U. P. Handicrafts. 
In order to help the craftsman and supply him with new ideas and 
designs, the institution was attached to the School of Arts & Crafts in 1919. 

HANDLOOM TEXTILES 

In 1935 a new department for textiles was opened to aid handloom 
weaving. Four years later the Handloom and the Arts & Crafts 
Departments were amalgamated to form ” The Govt. U. P. Handi- 
crafts.” Its main objects are to supply designs, organize production 
and distribution centres, carry on propaganda and publicity both in 
India and abroad, and assist the workers by buying their products 
outright for sale in places where there are no co-operative societies. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 

Selections of artware and textiles have been exhibited at various 
international expositions, including those at Wembley, Lyons, Buda- 
pest, Milan, Toranto, and the British Industries a.nd Leipzig Fairs. 
The industries that have benefited considerably by these exhibitions, 
among others may be mentioned Calico Printing, Benares Brocades, 
Cotton Textiles and Moradabad Brassware. Not only have those 
industries received tremendous publicit}'’ in Europe but have increased 
their overseas business. 

TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

“ The Govt. U. P. Handicrafts ” is responsible for the improve- 
ments in design and finish of Moradabad Brassware. Ivory carving 
has also increased its scope with the help of the organisation.' There 
has been an improvement in the design and technique of Khurja 
Pottery, too. The best achievement in the Handloom Section has 
been the weaver’s securing a pride of place among the world's te.xtilc 
workers. He now produces everj'thing from suitings to furnishing 
fabrics of distinction. 

In conclusion, it ma}” be said that the organisation has created an 
awakening among workers, decreased unemployment and enabled them 
to hold their own, even in these days of keen competition. Tiiere is 
every promise of the organisation developing on a much larger scale in 
the near future. 
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WESTERN INDIA LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD., SATARA. 

( Ir.corporaUd in India in 1913 . ) 

Head Office— SATARA CITY. 


A Review of Progress and present position. 

The Compan}' Avas established in the year 1913 at Satara, Capital 
of the Maratha Kings ; and commenced business that verj- year. Not 
only Avas it the first Insurance Office of the ISrarathi-speaMng Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, but -vvas also one of the first few pioneer 
Indian Insurance Companies Anth full Indian control, Indian Capital 
and Indian Administration. 


The Company’s policy schemes are both simple and attractiA^e and 
premium rates charged are comparatively Ioav. That the Western 
India has folloAved its course of business AA-ith strict adherence to sound 
principles and tested methods has been admitted by its consulting 
actuary, financial journals such as " Indian Finance ” and " Capital ” 
of Calcutta, and by great Indian industrial and commercial leaders like 
Sir I\I. VisA-esyaraya, Sir Homi Sletha, Mr. G. D. Birla and Jlr. Gowar- 
dhandas Morarji. 

The Companj’^ has maintained ver}’- rigidly its traditions of economy, 
sound inA-estments and stability, as the folloAAing figures as at the end 
of 1941 Avill shoAv : — 

' Total Business in Force exceeds . . Rs. 3,34,00,000 

Total Assets .. „ 1,66,73,586 

Annual Income ' . . . . . . „ 31,60,430 

Life and Reserv'e Funds .. .. 1.50. 71. 339 • 

Cost Price of InA-estments . . . . ,, 1,33.31.919 

Market Value of InA-estments . . „ 1,48,39,051 

Resulting Hidden ReserA-es . . ,, 15,07,131 

ReserA-es shoA\-n in the Balance Sheet „ 5.96.707 


I — 3 -- -* 

i- - ■ - ' 

I . 

f ' - ' ~ - -i 



|| Mr. TT'. G. Chirimde, President. 


Dh-idend to shareholders — 10%. 

Expense Ratio 21.41, one of the 
loAA'est in the Country. 

Triennial Bonus Per Thousand 

EndoAA-ment — ^Rs.54. 

VTiole Life — ^Rs. 67 J 
Maximum in the Country. 

Although the Company has its 
Head Office at a AA'ayside toAA-n in 
the Presidenc5-, the organisation of 
the Company has spread OA-er all the 
Provinces of India and the Company 
has been securing a large business 
from outside Bombay Presidency. 
It has amongst” its organisers / some 
very highly educated 3-oung men 
from different proA-inces. It ,has- 
branches at Poona, Bombay, Nagpur, 
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Ahniedabad, Karachi, Lahore, Delhi 
and Calcutta ;. Organising offices at 
Indore,. Nasik, Kolhapur, Sholapur 
arid Belgaum and Chief Agencies 
at Ellore,' Baroda and B. E. Africa. 
And even during the war the Com- 
pany, has maintained its progress. 
The total paid for business at the end 
of 1941 is Rs. 68,72,648, which is even 
a little in excess over last year’s 
business figure and its expense ratio 
for that year is expected to be still 
further reduced, which viewed along 
with its reserves and bonuses and 
dividends to Shareholders, makes a 
record in the history of Indian Life 
Insurance and has no equal not only 
among companies of the age of 
Western India but even amongst 
almost all other Companies. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya wrote in his 
foreword of 24th January 1939 
to the Silver Jubilee Souvenir of tl 



Western India House, Bombay. 
Company as follows ; — 


'' This is a commercial undertaking which the leading citizens of 
Satara have made a notable success. It will be difficult for the present 
generation in India when more than two hundred Indian Life Offices 
are actually functioning, to visualise the value of the pioneering work 
done by this Company, and by its president ‘Mr. W. G. Chifmule in 
particular in the days when the Indian mind was suspicious and even 
opposed' to the very idea of Insurance. 


“ The success of the Company and its present position are worthy 
of all praise. They are claimed by the promoters as a contribution 
towards the reorientation of the economic life of the people of the 
Deccan. What has pleased me most in all the history of this Company 
is the spirit of service and sacrifice and the tradition of selfless patriotism 
which has characterised the efforts of many of the pioneers and leading 
men wlio have directed its affairs. I wish to associate myself with the 
hope that Western India may prove a model to Life Offices generally 
in this Country.” 


And again while presiding, over the Silver Jubilee celebration of 
the Company on 26th February 1939 Sir j\I. Visvesvaraya paid the 
following tribute to the Company ; 


" My inquiries go to show that the administration of the affairs of 
the Company is conducted with great caution, and no relaxation of 
sound principles or practices is tolerated in the eagerness to attract 
business. I understand too, that the e.xpenses of the management are 
low, that lapses are few and that while adhering to a stringent valuation 
basis the Company has maintained profits at a high level. The satis- 
factory financial results the Company is able to show in these days of 
cheap money is an evidence that its investments are carefully selected 
and judiciously distributed.” 
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WiLLIAN JACKS & CO., LTD. 


GLASGOW - 
BIRMINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL 

/ 

M I DDLESBROUGH 

SHANGHAI 

HONGKONG 

nP 


iNXORrORATF.D IN' ENGLAND. 
Estadlisiied in 1880. 

t* Directors : 

Mr. J, Gray Buchanan, j.p. 
,, R. Russell Walker. 

„ W. G. Buchanan. 

J. C. Gammon, o.b.e. 


Associated with 

WILLIAM JACKS 8c CO. 
(MALAYA) LTD. 

SINGAPORE 

PENANG 

IPOH 

KUALA LUMPUR 
TAIPING 
TELUK ANSON 


Head Office ; Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London and at Metal Exchange. 

, . 'K. ' V 

The Company was established as a Partnership-Concern in 1S60 and comprised Messrs. 
J'. Gray Buchanan, Stewart Barry and R. Russell Walker. ■ Originally Mr. Bonar Law, 
later to become the Prime Minister of Great Britain, was also a Partner. . 

In its early trading tiie Company dealt mainly in Metals and Rubber. They were very 
large Dealers in Pig Iron and gradually became a great force in the Jtletal Market of London. 
Their export trade was carried on throughout India, Burma and China with various connec- ■ 
tions in Egypt, Europe and North and South America. 

In those days the Home trade was the main concern of the Company, but in the gradual 
development of its 60 odd years’ existence Branches have appeared at various points in the 
East and Far East. At the beginning of this century-, in view of the large volume of business 
which it had developed in India, the Company decided that the time was ripe for openihg 
Offices of its own. Consequently a representative was sent out to study the possibilities and 
shortly aftenvards William Jacks & Co. opened its first branch in India in Bombay.* This 
was a small office in Medows Street, close to where our present Show Room stands. The 
staff consisted of one European, 2 clerks and a peon. Within a year or two, hoiyever, this 
staff was found inadequate' and had to be considerably increased. Shortly afterwards in 
view of the volume of business being put through in Bombay, it was decided to open a similar 
branch in Calcutta, which started very much on the same lines. 

The main business done by these small branches was in connection with the sale of Hall’s 
Distemper and Expanded Metal. Both, of these products -were new to the Indian market 
and a considerable amount of spadework was necessary. As the scope of the business in- 
creased it was found that the original premises was much too small and the office was moved 
to Waudby Road, where another assistant was found necessary. At the same time reciprocal 
agreements with the firms to whom the Company was making large supplies of basic materials, 
etc. in England gav,e them additional agencies to handle. 

From this point the finn’s interests in India rapidly developed. It was found necessary 
to augment the office staS and to increase the number of European employees) The linn at 
mis stage was, however, an entirely mercantile concern and had not interested itself in 
Engineering to any extent, but about 25 yetlrs ago iii view of the rapidly increasing industrial 
aev-elopment in India, the Company decided to interest itself in Engineering. To do this it 
had to engage qualified Engineers for its staff. 

pioneered into India among other things the Caterpillar Tractor and Electrode 
but also interested itself in the importation of AsbeMos Cement Products in 
the form of Sheets, Pipes, etc. and rapidly built a name in the building tirade as suppliers 
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Jacks Built . . . 


of nil kinds of building products. Tlic engineering biisine's dcvi lufwd nn ( .itnlk 1 lini \ ntrl 
thcComp.nny now regards itself justifiably as one of the leading Speei.ali^t litigin' i liia; c( nci in 
in Ibis country’ having on its staff in India qualified Iikcliical, Metl.aniral and Ami' iiltiii.al 
Engineers. 

During this period branches were opened up in Karachi, I.ahoie, M.ulr.iv .niid in U.'ninvu. 
Subsequently in Delhi and in Quetta. 

For many years the Karachi Office has been prominent in connection nitli the e.tp-.rt of 
wool from that port. 

A few years ago the firm decided to take an interest in the >.!.-idiine Tool l.in tnco; .and ntm- 
represent the Craven group of Manufacturers of all clas'ics of Machine TcoK. '1 t:i ir f upj l.e ; 
arc now mostly confined to Government undertakings. 

The Company has .also interested itself in Industrial enterpri’.e in this ri.nntiv, IVr 
instance up to the commencement of this war. our Associated Co., The Critt.ill Co. 

(India), Ltd., was the leading importers of Metal Windows, but owing to tl.e owrj. eip rt 
conditions from Great Britain the firm decided to manufacture windows iii India. Tc! (hi* 
purpose it formed a new Company known as William Jacks & Co. (.Manid.i' tun r- ) I.td ,, .si.d 
built a Works in Karachi in order to locally manufacture windows. This sentiiie hai I 
most successful from the outset. 

Tbe firm is also financially interested in Messrs. J C Gammon Ltd , oi tl.i !• .uhn.'' 
concrete Engineering Conccnis in India and in Messrs Cant.air. ft. C urrinni,.'. ii. a 
Structural Engineering Concern. 


!■ 


i: 

f ' 


i 


I' 


Prior to the declaration of war there was an c-stablishment of 7 Coven.int"! I i.n ;x :,o 1 

Assistants as well as a number of European trained Indian Offici in liornb tv. .a lil.i i.und.' r 
in Calcutta and lesser numbers in tlie other Branches. Tlie bulk of th ' Liiroj/'.in i '..fg.s 
are now serving in His Majesty's Eo.-ces. i 


It has alw.ay.s Iteon the policy of the Directors in I.o:'.dr,n to a.T.in.-e f-.-r tr.-ntu'e,- .A-. •• 

ants bi.-fore procivdiug to India .and it is an accepted utid'r^r.an.fii.g y.ilb :.\\ t '.- j,;- r .' . ;; 
jiroceeding on leave to Europe that theywd! lake refresher teeur-..-; jj. prir. 1;.,!.’ V./ tl , 
This has been found to kie p th" knowl-'-dg" of the- ‘taff .’.fi r . 1! f ■ .r 

regularly visit Works in Great Bnt.airi and in .Armrie.a ;o to J '■ ;> it. v i'.; ! o ; 

developments. D.i' jKthey Ims l-eer. fo-jnd to p.iy itself ver;.- v 11. 


The grand fjid cf the Cemspany, Mr. J. Gray Bueh-ir.a;!, !.,• !,e ' T. 
leading memlvT of tr-.e Lomlon C:..rnib'rr ef Cerrmu r--- H' 1-. tr.* r. < ! Je •• 1 • 

of the Co'.iip.my and h.i? for many evar-. D-cn tr;>. pu;-i;r.,- at !!.• f.- k-., ilt J: . - 
was educated at Ghistov,- liigh S-rhs'd in S'-stlar. I a.’.d -i th-- :h- •. ■. s f r::. • ! . e-. 

Jac’os ft Co. Later th- Com; any :-a -^ve-d it- Hea-l Of.-' tsL'-:.'; h to ie -;-.-. ,.t r, . 
i-.-adors- in the .Met.i! a:..-i Lip.rt werM. car; r.ev J-,-}. ». iki-je-r. r ' • 

with WiUi.im Jaik- ft Co H- ;s a Ih.o ct.-r of th- Lr; -ji.-l'-d M- t-sl '.e. ,G 11 -r ; ; • t - 
."inci Tv ci In.-t.ti:*.*.' *'f Siruitur.^i ILt Aj irt it f.% . i • ; 

l-Lvn a very prcmin-'r.: r;-.-ra:-- r cf th-* Lr-.-i r. M-h'.- ri.'..hj'„- H. ' ; - ■ . - ; ' -j ' , 

pablish'.'-d c.-erv- wc-rS; giMr.r .M->til Mark- 1 f r-'a-i- I.-.- al.- n.-.- h •• ■ S 

metal merchant-. 



Mr. \V G Be 
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' • Mr. J. C. Gammon is the very well-lciioxvn authority on concrete engineering. -Mr. 
Gammon is also a Director and rounder of J. C. Gammon J.td. and Gammon (.Malaya) Ltd., 
both of which Companies arc very well known in their respective areas as Reinforced Concrete , 
Specialists. ' ■’ 

Recently xve regretted to announce the death of l^fr. Stewart Barry, one of the early 
Partners of the Company. Mr. Barry xvas a specialist in Metals and was largely responsible 
for the firm’s amazing expansion in ttiis branch of its business. His'activities xvere confined 
almost exclusively to the Horae trade of the Company. 

In the year 1909, Mr. J. W. Jessop was appointed in London to proceed to Bombay as 
aji Assistant in the then small office at Meadows Street. Mr. Jessop came straight from 
Haileybury College to India, being probably the youngest Assistant ex-cr appointed to the 
firm. He has been closely associated xvith our Directors in the expansion of the Company 
■ in India and Burmah, and may' be said to be largely responsible for its phenomenal groxvth 
in this country. It is to a large. extent due to his foresight that instead of continuing- our 
*. more or less non-technical business of importing paints, etc., x\-e embarked on the more 
specialised engineering and building trades, and these x'cntures on his part hax’e been more 
than fully justified. He has for many years been Senior Manager and is xvell knoxvn through- 
out India. He takes a leading part in commercial affairs in Bombay and is a Justice of the 
Peace. Atnong his other activities he is the Managing Director of tlm Crittall Mfg. Co. 
(India) Ltd., Director of J. C. Gammon Ltd., and Chairman of Directorrof Messrs. William 
Jacks & Co., (JIanufacturers) Ltd. 

In 193S the Partnership was turned into a Limited Liability Co. in order to control its 
X’ery considerable holdings in India and the Far East. It has financial interests in. many 
important Eastern concerns, but its policy has always been to alloxv complete freedom in 
action to its various Branches throughout the xx'orld. '■ ^ 

In spite of its huge export business, the Company have always specialised in the Metal 
Market ex'cn to this.day’ and by dint of hard work and efficiency, the Company in London are 
the Sales Organization fpr the huge Indian Metal interest represented by Messrs. Bum & Co. 

• The standing of William' Jacks & Co. is reflected by the class of Manufacturers xx-ho hax-e 
placed their faith in our ability to handle their goods. It is not possible to mention the names . 
■ of all these Companies here, but such concerns as those mentioned below speak for themselx'es. . 

- Thos. Firth & John Brown, Ltd. ; Firth Vickers Stainless Steels, Ltd. ; Crittall Jlfg. Co., 
Ltd. ; Cleveland Tractor Co., U.S..A. ; Carborundum Co., Ltd. ; J. Samuel White & Co., Ltd. ; 
Winget Ltd. ; Laurence Scott & Electromotors, Ltd. ; Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd. ; 
The Paraffine Cos., U.S.A.; Ransoraes, Siiris & Jefferies Ltd.; Sissons Bros. & Co.', Ltd.; 
Fetters, Ltd. ; Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd. ; Bastian & Allen Ltd. 

We should also mention that the Company in India are the Secretaries for the Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., xvho are probably the. largest importers of compressed air 
machinery’ in this country. ■ **, _ ' ■ ' ' 

The xvar which has noxv dex'eloped in the Far East has to a considerable extent affected 
our undertaking in that territory. Within a short space of a month xve lost contact xx-ith our 
Offices in Shanghai, Hongkong, Penang, Taiping, Ipoh, Teluk Anson, and Kuala Lumpur. 

Our Idalayan business naturally specialises in the export of Rubber and Tin. It has 
also been interested in a large number of enterprises in JIalaya and has been for many. years 
.agents for the Government of Brunei. Though actually in a separate concern our Far Eastern 
Associates developed in the same xx'ay’ and along the same lines as xx’e hax’e in India. 

; The franchise xvhich our London office holds for so many’ different manufactures in 
Britain and America extends in most cases to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and China. 

.\ 

This huge undertaking has been solely’ built up as a result of many years forethought and 
rare. It has suffered some setbacks, but has ox’ercome them one by’ one. We are con- 
fident that those xvhich it meets during the present troublous times xvill be ox’ercome. 

^ J empty compliment therefore that xve pay to the three original Partners xx’ho 

extended energy’ and money in the-Company’s great development in the 60 odd y’ears of its 
existence. . - - 
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THE WOLVERHAMPTON 
WORKS Co., Ltd, 

BOMBAY. 

T he common liea\y metals 
have been known since 
a.ntiquity, but the light metals 
are a product of the last century. 

The \^^olverhampton \Vorks Co., 

Ltd., are the pioneers in India of 
the use of aluminium, the com- 
monest of the light metals. 

Started in 1S96, b}' \^^alter N. 

Cresswell, the Company \vas the 
first to produce utensils made 
from aluminium imported from England. They were expensi^’C : 
and looked upon with suspicion. To-da}’, the ^^'olverhampton | 
Works is one of the largest producers of, not only utensils, | 
but spinnings and die and sand castings, covering man}' ij 
hundreds of the uses to which aluminium is put. Ij 

Aluminium has become a serious competitor of the more ji 
well-known metal, brass, and has many advantages over 
that metal, which renders it more suitable for many i 
purposes. 
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Mr. TC. M. Martin 
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The \\"olvcrhampton Works has its factory at Worii, 
employing some 250 men, with its office at the Bank of Baroda 
Building, Apollo Street. It is closely connected with the 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd., of England, from whom most 
of its aluminium is obtained. Overhead conductor, sheet, 
ingot, wire, powder, sections and foil are a few of the rdu- 
minium products in which a large business is <ione. Tne 
present Manager is Mr. W. M, fvfartin, M. J.P. 
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INDEX 


Note . — ^Every effort has been made to give a comprehensive Index to tlie infor- 
mation given in the Year Book, and it is hoped that it will facilitate easy 
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